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PREFACE 

Though the world has changed considerably in its outward 
material aspect, means of communication, scientific inven:- 
tions, etc., there has not been any great change in its inner 
spiritual side. The old forces of hunger and love, and the 
simple joys and fears of the heart, belong to the permanent 
stuff of human nature. The true interests of humanity, 
the deep passions of religion, and the great problems of 
philosophy, have not been superseded as material things 
have been. Indian thought is a chapter of the history 
of the human mind, full of vital meaning for us. The ideas 
of great thinkers are never obsolete. They animate the 
progress that seems to kill them. The most ancient fancies 
sometimes startle us by their strikingly modem character, 
for insight does not depend on modernity. 

Ignorance of the subject of Indian thought is profound. 
To the modern mind Indian philosophy means two or three 
"silly” notions about maya, or the delusiveness of the world, 
karma, or belief in fate, and tyaga, or the ascetic desire 
to be rid of the flesh. Even these simple notions, it is 
said, are wrapped up in barbarous nomenclature and 
diaotic clouds of vapour and verbiage, looked upon by 
the " natives ” as wonders of intellect. After a six-months' 
tour from Calcutta to Cape Comorin, our modern aesthete 
dismisses the whole of Indian culture and philosophy as 
"pantheism,” " worthless scholasticism,” "a mere play upon 
words,” " at all events nothing similar to Plato or Aristotle, 
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or even Plotinus or Bacon." The intelligent student inter¬ 
ested in philosophy will, however, find in Indian thought 
an extraordinary mass of material which for detail and 
variety has hardly any equal in any other part of the world. 
There is hardly any height of spiritual insight or rational 
philosophy attained in the world that has not its parallel 
in the vast stretch that lies between the early Vedic seers 
and the modem Naiy&yikas. Ancient India, to adapt Pro¬ 
fessor Gilbert Murray's words in another context, “ has the 
triumphant, if tragic, distinction of beginning at the very 
bottom and struggling, however precariously, to the very 
summits." 1 The naive utterances of the Vedic poets, the 
wondrous suggestiveness of the Upani$ads, the marvellous 
psychological analyses of the Buddhists, and the stupendous 
system of Saihkara, are quite as interesting and instructive 
from the cultural point of view as the systems of Plato 
and Aristotle, or Kant and Hegel, if only we study them 
in a true scientific frame of mind, without disrespect for the 
past or contempt for the alien. The special nomenclature 
of Indian philosophy which cannot be easily rendered into 
English accounts for the apparent strangeness of the 
intellectual landscape. If the outer difficulties are over¬ 
come, we feel the kindred throb of the human heart, which 
because human is neither Indian nor European. Even if 
Indian thought be not valuable from the cultural point of 
view, it is yet entitled to consideration, if on no other ground, 
at least By reason of its contrast to other thought systems 
and its great influence over the mental life of Asia. 

In the absence of accurate chronology, it is a misnomer 
to call anything a history. Nowhere is the difficulty of 
getting reliable historical evidence so extreme as in the 
case of Indian thought. The problem of determining the 
exact dates of early Indian systems is as fascinating as it 


* Four Starts of Greek Religion , p. 15. 
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is insoluble, and it has furnished a field for the wildest 
hypotheses, wonderful reconstruction and bold romance. 
The fragmentary condition of the material from out of 
which history has to be reconstructed is another obstacle. 
In these circumstances I must hesitate to call this work 
a History of Indian Philosophy. 

In interpreting the doctrines of particular systems, I 
have tried to keep in close touch with the documents, give 
wherever possible a preliminary survey of the conditions 
that brought them into being, and estimate their indebtedness 
to the past as well as their contribution to the progress 
of thought. I have emphasised the essentials so as to pre¬ 
vent the meaning of the whole from being obscured by 
details, and attempted to avoid starting from any theory. 
Yet I fear I shall be misunderstood. The task of the historian 
is hard, especially in philosophy. However much he may 
try to assume the attitude of a mere chronicler and let the 
history in some fashion unfold its own inner meaning and 
continuity, furnish its own criticism of errors and partial 
insights, still the judgments and sympathies of the writer 
cannot long be hidden. Besides, Indian philosophy offers 
another difficulty. We have the commentaries which, being 
older, come nearer in time to the work commented upon. 
The presumption is that they will be more enlightening 
about the meaning of the texts. But when the com¬ 
mentators differ about their interpretations, one cannot 
stand silently by without offering some judgment on the 
conflict of views. Such personal expressions of opinion, 
however dangerous, can hardly be avoided. Effective 
exposition means criticism and evaluation, and I do not 
think it is necessary to abstain from criticism in order that 
I may give a fair and impartial statement. I can only 
hope that the subject is treated in a calm and dispassionate 
way, and that whatever the defects of the book, no 
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attempt is made to wrest facts to suit a preconceived 
opinion. My aim has been not so much to narrate Indian 
views as to explain them, so as to bring them within the 
focus of Western traditions of thought. The analogies and 
parallels suggested between the two thought systems are 
not to be pressed too far, in view of the obvious fact that 
the philosophical speculations of India were formulated 
centuries ago, and had not behind them the brilliant achieve¬ 
ments of modem science. 

Particular parts of Indian philosophy have been studied 
with great care and thoroughness by many brilliant scholars 
in India, Europe and America. Some sections of philosophi¬ 
cal literature have also been oritically examined, but there 
has been no attempt to deal with the history of Indian 
thought as an undivided whole or a continuous develop¬ 
ment, in the light of which alone different thinkers and 
views can be fully understood. To set forth the growth of 
Indian philosophy from the dim dawn of history in its true 
perspective is an undertaking of the most formidable kind, 
and it certainly exceeds the single grasp of even the most 
industrious and learned scholar. Such a standard encyclo¬ 
paedia of Indian philosophy requires not only special aptitude 
and absolute devotion, but also wide culture and intelligent 
co-operation. This book professes to be no more than 
a general survey of Indian thought, a short outline of a 
vast subject. Even this is not quite easy. The necessary 
condensation imposes on the author a burden of responsibility, 
which is made more onerous by the fact that no one man 
cap attempt to be an authority on all these varied fields of 
study, and that the writer is compelled to come to decisions 
on evidence which he himself cannot carefully weigh In 
matters of chronology, I have depended almost entirely 
on the results of research carried on by competent scholars! 
I am conscious that in surveying this wide field, much of 
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interest is left untouched, and still more only very roughly 
sketched in. This work has no pretensions to completeness 
in any sense of the term. It attempts to give such a general 
statement of the main results as shall serve to introduce 
the subject to those to whom it may not be known, and 
awaken if possible in some measure that interest for it to 
which it is so justly entitled. Even if it proves a failure, 
it may assist or at least encourage other attempts. 

My original plan was to publish the two volumes together. 
Kind friends like Professor J. S. Mackenzie suggested to 
me the desirability of bringing out the first volume immedi¬ 
ately. Since the preparation of the second volume would 
take some time and the first is complete in itself, I venture 
to publish it independently. A characteristic feature of 
many of the views discussed in this volume is that they 
are motived, not so much by the logical impulse to account 
for the riddles of existence, as by the practical need for a 
support in life. It has been difficult to avoid discussions 
of, what may appear to the reader, religious rather than 
philosophical issues, on account of the very close connexion 
between religion and philosophy in early Indian speculation. 
The second volume, however, will be of a more purely 
philosophical character, since a predominantly theoretical 
interest gets the upper hand in the dar&anas or systems of 
philosophy, though the intimate connexion between know¬ 
ledge and life is not lost sight of. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my obligations to the 
many eminent orientalists whose works have been of great, 
help to me in my studies. It is not possible to mention 
all their names, which will be found in the course of the 
book. Mention must, however, be made of Max Muller, 
Deussen, Keith, Jacobi, Garbe, Tilak, Bhandarkar, Rhys 
Davids and Mrs. Rhys Davids, Qldenberg, Poussin, Suzuki 
and Sogen. 
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Several valuable works of recent publication, such a* 
Professor Das Gupta's History of Indian Philosophy and 
Sir Charles Eliot's Hinduism and Buddhism, came to hand 
too late for use, after the MS. had been completed and sent 
to the publishers in December 1921. The bibliography 
given at the end of each chapter is by no means exhaustive. 
It is intended mainly for the guidance of the English reader. 

My thanks are due to Professor J. S. Mackenzie and 
Mr. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, who were good enough to read 
considerable parts of the MS. and the proofs. The book 
has profited much by their friendly and suggestive counsel. 
I am much indebted to Professor A. Berriedale Keith for 
reading the proofs and making many valuable comments. 
My greatest obligation, however, is to the Editor of the 
Library of Philosophy, Professor J. H. Muirhead, for his 
invaluable and most generous help in the preparation of 
the book for the press and previously. He undertook the 
laborious task of reading the book in the MS., and his sugges¬ 
tions and criticisms have been of the greatest assistance 
to me. I am also obliged to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., 
C.S.I., for his constant encouragement and the facilities 
provided for higher work in the Post-Graduate Department 
of the Calcutta University. 

November 1922 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

General characteristics of Indian philosophy—The natural situation of 
India—The dominance of the intellectual interest—The individuality 
of Indian philosophy—The influence of the West—The spiritual 
character of Indian thought—Its close relation to life and religion— 
The stress on the subjective—Psychological basis of metaphysics— 
Indian achievements in positive science—Speculative synthesis and 
scientific analysis—The brooding East—Monistic idealism—Its vari¬ 
eties, non-dualism, pure monism, modified monism and implicit 
monism—God is all—The intuitional nature of philosophy—DanSana 
—Saibkara's qualifications of a candidate for the study of philosophy 
—The constructive conservatism of Indian thought—The unity and 
continuity of Indian thought—Consideration of some charges levelled 
against Indian philosophy, such as pessimism, dogmatism, indifference 
to ethics and unpiogressive character—The value of the study of 
Indian philosophy—The justification of the title “ Indian Philosophy ** 
-^Historical method—The difficulty of a chronological treatment— 
The different periods of Indian thought—Vedic, epic, systematic and 
scholastic —“ Indian ” histories of Indian philosophy. 

i 

The Natural Situation of India 

For thinking minds to blossom, for arts and sciences to 
flourish, the first condition necessary is a settled society 
providing security and leisure. A rich culture is impossible 
with a community of nomads, where people struggle for life 
and die of privation. Fate called India to a spot where 
nature was free with her gifts and every prospect was pleasing. 
The Himalayas, with their immense range and elevation on 
one side and the sea on the others, helped to keep India 
free from invasion for a long time. Bounteous nature 
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yielded abundant food, and man was relieved of the toil and 
struggle for existence. The Indian never felt that the world 
was a field of battle where men struggled for power, wealth 
and domination. When we do not need to waste our energies 
on problems of life on earth, exploiting nature and controlling 
the forces of the world, we begin to think of the higher life, 
how to live more perfectly in the spirit. Perhaps an enervating 
climate inclined the Indian to rest and retirement. The 
huge forests with their wide leafy avenues afforded great 
opportunities for the devout soul to wander peacefully through 
them, dream strange dreams and burst forth into joyous 
songs. World-weary men go out on pilgrimages to these 
scenes of nature, acquire inward peace, listening to the rush 
of winds and torrents, the music of birds and leaves, and return 
whole of heart and fresh in spirit. It was in the aSramas 
and tapovanas or forest hermitages that the thinking men of 
India meditated on the deeper problems of existence. The 
security of life, the wealth of natural resources, the freedom 
from worry, the detachment from the cares of existence, 
and the absence of a tyrannous practical interest, stimulated 
the higher life of India, with the result that we find from the 
beginnings of history an impatience of spirit, a love of wisdom 
and a passion for the saner pursuits of the mind. 

Helped by natural conditions, and provided with the 
intellectual scope to think out the implications of things, 
the Indian escaped the doom which Plato pronounced to be 
the worst of all, viz. the hatred of reason. “ Let us above 
all things take heed,” says he in the Pheedo, " that one mis¬ 
fortune does not befall us. Let us not become misologues 
as some people become misanthropes ; for no greater evil can 
befall men than to become haters of reason.” The pleasure 
of understanding is one of the purest available to man, and 
the passion of the Indian for it burns in the bright flame 
of the mind. 

In many other countries of the world, reflection on the 
nature of existence is a luxury of life. The serious moments 
are given to action, while the pursuit of philosophy comes up 
as a parenthesis. In ancient India philosophy was not an 
auxiliary to any other science or art, but always held a 
prominent position of independence. In the West, even 
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in the heyday of its youth, as in the times of Plato and 
Aristotle, it leaned for support on some other study, as politics 
or ethics. It was theology for the Middle Ages, natural 
science for Bacon and Newton, history, politics and sociology 
for the nineteenth-century thinkers. In India philosophy 
stood on its own legs, and all other studies looked to it for 
inspiration and support. It is the master science guiding 
other sciences, without which they tend to become empty and 
foolish. The Mundaka Upani§ad speaks of Brahma-viiya 
or the science of the eternal as the basis of all sciences, 
sarva-vidya-prati$fh&. “ Philosophy,” says Kaufilya, " is 
the lamp of all the sciences, the means of performing all 
the works, and the support of all the duties.” 1 

Since philosophy is a human effort to comprehend the 
problem of the universe, it is subject to the influences of race 
and culture. Each nation has its own characteristic mentality, 
its particular intellectual bent. In all the fleeting centuries 
of history, in all the vicissitudes through which India has 
passed, a certain marked identity is visible. It has held 
fast to certain psychological traits which constitute its 
special heritage, and they will be the characteristic marks 
of the Indian people so long as they are privileged to have a 
separate existence. Individuality means independence of 
growth. It is not necessarily unlikeness. There cannot 
be complete unlikeness, since man the world over is the 
same, especially so far as the aspects of spirit are concerned. 
The variations are traceable to distinctions in age, history 
and temperament. They add to the wealth of the world 
culture, since there is no royal road to philosophic develop¬ 
ment any more than to any other result worth having. Before 
we notice the characteristic features of Indian thought, a 
few words may be said about the influence of the West on 
Indian thought. 

The question is frequently raised whether and to, what 
extent Indian thought borrowed its ideas from foreign sources, 
such as Greece. Some of the views put forward by Indian 
thinkers resemble certain doctrines developed in ancient 
Greece, so much that anybody interested in discrediting this 

* See I.A., 1918, p. 102. See also B.G„ r. 32. 
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or that thought system can easily do so.* The question of 
the affiliation of ideas is a useless pursuit. To an unbiassed 
mind, the coincidences will be an evidence of historical 
parallelism. Similar experiences engender in men’s minds 
similar views. There is no material evidence to prove any 
direct borrowings, at any rate by India, trom the West. 
Our account of Indian thought will show that it is an inde¬ 
pendent venture of the human mind. Philosophical problems 
are discussed without any influence from or relation to the 
West. In spite of occasional intercourse with the West, 
India had the freedom to develop its own ideal life, philosophy 
and religion. Whatever be the truth about the original 
home of the Aryans who came down to the Peninsula, they 
soon lost touch with their kindred in the West or the North, 
and developed on lines of their own. It is true that India 
was again and again invaded by armies pouring into it through 
the North-Western passes, but none of them, with the 
exception of Alexander’s, did anything to promote spiritual 
intercourse between the two worlds. Only latterly, when 
the gateway of the seas was opened, a more intimate inter¬ 
course has been fostered, the results of which we cannot 
forecast, since they are yet in the making. For all practical 
purposes, then, we may look upon Indian thought as a closed 
system or an autonomous growth, 

II 

General Characteristics of Indian Thought 

Philosophy in India is essentially spiritual. It is the 
intense spirituality of India, and not any great political 

1 Sir William Jones wrote: " Of the philosophical schools, it will be 
sufficient here to remark that the first Nyaya seems analogous to the 
Peripatetic; the second, sometimes called Vai6e?ika, to the Ionic; the 
two MIm&ihsfts, of which the second is often distinguished by the name of 
Vedfinta, to the Platonic; the first Sftxhkhya to the Italic ; and the second 
of Patafijali to the Stoic philosophy; so that Gautama corresponds with 
Aristotle, Kagftda with Thales, Jaimini with Socrates, Vyftsa with 
Plato, Kapila with Pythagoras, and Patafijali with Zeno** (Works, i, 
560-1. See also Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays , i. 436 ffi) While the 
opinion that Greek thought has been influenced by the Indian is frequently 
held, it is not so often urged that Indian thought owes much to Greek 
speculation. (See G&rbe, Philosophy of Ancient India , chap, ii.) 
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structure or social organisation that it has developed, that 
has enabled it to resist the ravages of time and the accidents 
of history. External invasions and internal dissensions 
came very near crushing its civilisation many times in its 
history. The Greek and the Scythian, the Persian and the 
Mogul, the French and the English have by turn attempted 
to suppress it, and yet it has its head held high. India has 
not been finally subdued, and its old flame of spirit is still 
burning. Throughout its life it has been living with one 
purpose. It has fought for truth and against error. It 
may have blundered, but it did what it felt able and called 
upon to do. The history of Indian thought illustrates the 
endless quest of the mind, ever old, ever new. 

The spiritual motive dominates life in India. Indian 
philosophy has its interest in the haunts of men, and not in 
supra-lunar solitudes. It takes its origin in life, and enters 
back into life after passing through the schools. The great 
works of Indian philosophy do not have that ex cathedra 
character which is so prominent a feature of the latter 
criticisms and commentaries. The Gita and the Upani§ads 
are not remote from popular belief. They are the great 
literature of the country, and at the same time vehicles of 
the great systems of thought. The Puranas contain the truth 
dressed up in myths and stories, to suit the weak understanding 
of the majority. The hard task of interesting the multitude 
in metaphysics is achieved in India. 

The founders of philosophy strive for a socio-spiritual 
reformation of the country. When the Indian civilisation 
is called a Brahmanical one, it only means that its main 
character and dominating motives are shaped by its philoso¬ 
phical thinkers and religious minds, though these are not 
all of Brahmin birth. The idea of Plato that philosophers 
must be the rulers and directors of society is practised in 
India. The ultimate truths are truths of spirit, and in the 
light of them actual life has to be refined. 

Religion in India is not dogmatic. It is a rational 
synthesis which goes on gathering into itself new conceptions 
as philosophy progresses. It is experimental and provisional 
in its nature, attempting to keep pace with the progress of 
thought. The common criticism that Indian thought, 
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by its emphasis on intellect, puts philosophy in the place of 
religion, brings out the rational character of religion in India. 
No religious movement has ever come into existence with¬ 
out developing as its support a philosophic content. Mr. 
Ha veil observes : " In India, religion is hardly a dogma, but 
a working hypothesis of human conduct, adapted to different 
stages of spiritual development and different conditions of 
life.” 1 Whenever it tended to crystallise itself in a fixed 
creed, there were set up spiritual revivals and philosophic 
reactions which threw beliefs into the crucible of criticism, 
vindicated the true and combated the false. Again and again, 
we shall observe, how when traditionally accepted beliefs 
become inadequate, nay false, on account of changed times, 
and the age grows out of patience with them, the insight of 
a new teacher, a Buddha or a Mahavira, a Vyasa or a 
Samkara supervenes, stirring the depths of spiritual life. 
These are doubtless great moments in the history of Indian 
thought, times of inward testing and vision, when at the 
summons of the spirit's breath, blowing where it listeth and 
coming whence no one knows, the soul of man makes a fresh 
start and goes forth on a new venture. It is the intimate 
relation between the truth of philosophy and the daily life of 
people that makes religion always alive and real. 

The problems of religion stimulate the philosophic spirit. 
The Indian mind has been traditionally exercised over the 
questions of the nature of Godhead, the end of life and the 
relation of the individual to the universal soul. Though 
philosophy in India has not as a rule completely freed itself 
from the fascinations of religious speculation, yet the philoso¬ 
phical discussions have not been hampered by religious 
forms. The two were not confused. On account of the 
close connection between theory and practice, doctrine and 
life, a philosophy which could not stand the test of life, not 
in the pragmatistic but the larger sense of the term, had no 
chance of survival. To those who realise the true kinship 
between life and theory, philosophy becomes a way of 
life, an approach to spiritual realisation. There has been 
no teaching, not even the Samkhya, which remained a mere 

* Aryan Rule in India, p. 170. See the article on The Heart of 
Hinduism: Hibbert Journal, October, 19a*. 
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word of mouth or dogma of schools. Every doctrine is turned 
into a passionate conviction, stirring the heart of man and 
quickening his breath. 

It is untrue to say that philosophy in India never became 
self-conscious or critical. Even in its early stages rational 
reflection tended to correct religious belief. Witness the 
advance of religion implied in the progress from the hymns of 
the Veda to the Upani?ads. When we come to Buddhism, the 
philosophic spirit has already become that confident attitude 
of mind which in intellectual matters bends to no outside 
authority and recognises no limit to its enterprise, unless it 
be as the result of logic, which probes all things, tests all 
things, and follows fearlessly wherever the argument leads. 
When we reach the several darSanas or systems of thought, 
we have mighty and persistent efforts at systematic thinking. 
How completely free from traditional religion and bias the 
systems are will be obvious from the fact that the Samkhya 
is silent about the existence of God, though certain about its 
theoretical indemonstrability. Vai£e§ika and Yoga, while 
they admit a supreme being, do not consider him to be the 
creator of the universe, and Jaimini refers to God only to 
deny his providence and moral government of the world. 
The early Buddhist systems are known to be indifferent to 
God, and we have also the materialist Carvakas, who deny 
God, ridicule the priests, revile the Vedas and seek salvation 
in pleasure. 

The supremacy of religion and of social tradition in life 
does not hamper the free pursuit of philosophy. It is a 
strange paradox, and yet nothing more than the obvious truth 
that while the social life of an individual is bound by the 
rigours of caste, he is free to roam in the matter of opinion. 
Reason freely questions and criticises the creeds in which men 
are bom. That is why the heretic, the sceptic, the un¬ 
believer, the rationalist and the freethinker, the materialist 
and the hedonist all flourish in the soil of India. The 
Mah&bharata says: " There is no muni who has not an opinion 
of his own.” 

All this is evidence of the strong intellectuality of the 
Indian mind which seeks to know the iniier truth and the 
law of all sides of human activity. This intellectual impulse 
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is not confined to philosophy and theology, but extends over 
logic and grammar, rhetoric and language, medicine and 
astronomy, in fact all arts and sciences, from architecture 
to zoology. Everything useful to life or interesting to mind 
becomes an object of inquiry and criticism. It will give 
an idea of the all comprehensive character of intellectual 
life, to know that even such minutiae as the breeding of 
horses and the training of elephants had their own Astras 
and literature. 

The philosophic attempt to determine the nature of 
reality may start either with the thinking self or the objects 
of thought. In India the interest of philosophy is in the self of 
man. Where the vision is turned outward, the rush of fleeting 
events engages the mind. In India "Atmanam viddhi,” 
know the self, sums up the law and the prophets. Within 
man is the spirit that is the centre of everything. Psychology 
and ethics are the basal sciences. The life of mind is depicted 
in all its mobile variety and subtle play of light and shade. 
Indian psychology realised the value of concentration and 
looked upon it as the means for the perception of the truth. 
It believed that there were no ranges of life or mind which 
could' not be reached by a methodical training of will and 
knowledge. It recognised the close connexion of mind and 
body. The psychic experiences, such as telepathy and 
clairvoyance, were considered to be neither abnormal nor 
miraculous. They are not the products of diseased minds 
or inspiration from the gods, but powers which the human 
mind can exhibit under carefully ascertained conditions. 
The mind of man has the three aspects of the subconscious, 
the conscious and the superconscious, and the " abnormal " 
psychic phenomena, called by the different names of ecstasy, 
genius, inspiration, madness, are the workings of the super¬ 
conscious mind. The Yoga system of philosophy deals 
specially with these experiences, though the other systems 
refer to them and utilise them for their purposes. 

The metaphysical schemes are based on the data of the 
psychological science. The criticism that Western meta¬ 
physics is one-sided, since its attention is confined to the 
waking state alone, is not without its force. There are other 
states of consciousness as much entitled to consideration aS 
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the waking. Indian thought takes into account the modes 
of waking, dreaming and dreamless sleep. If we look upon 
the waking consciousness as the whole, then we get realistic, 
dualistic and pluralistic conceptions of metaphysics. Dream 
consciousness when exclusively studied leads us to subjectivist 
doctrines. The state of dreamless sleep inclines us to 
abstract and mystical theories. The whole truth must take 
all the modes of consciousness into account. 

The dominance of interest in the subjective does not mean 
that in objective sciences India had nothing to say. If we 
refer to the aetual achievements of India in the realm of 
positive science, we shall see that the opposite is the case. 
Ancient Indians laid the foundations of mathematical and 
mechanical knowledge. They measured the land, divided 
the year, mapped out the heavens, traced the course of the 
sun and the planets through the zodiacal belt, analysed the 
constitution of matter, and studied the nature of birds and 
beasts, plants and seeds. 1 " Whatever conclusions we may 
arrive at as to the original source of the first astronomical 
ideas current in the world, it is probable that to the Hindus 
is due the invention of algebra and its application to 
astronomy and geometry. From them also the Arabs received 
not only their first conceptions of algebraic analysis, but also 
those invaluable numerical symbols and decimal notation now 
current everywhere in Europe, which have rendered untold 
service to the progress of arithmetical science. " * “ The 

motions of the moon and the sun were carefully observed 
by the Hindus, and with such success that their determination 
of the moon's synodical revolution is a much more correct 
one than the Greeks ever achieved. They had a division of 
the ecliptic into twenty-seven and twenty-eight parts, 
suggested evidently by the moon’s period in days and 

* We may quote a passage which is certainly not less than 2,000 years 
before the birth of Copernicus, from the Aitareya Brahman a: “ The sun 
never sets nor rises. When people think to themselves the sun is setting* 
he only changes about after reaching the end of the day, and makes night 
below and day to what is on the other side. Then when people think he 
rises in the morning, he only shifts himself about after reaching the end 
of the night, and makes day below and night to what is on the other side. 
In fact he never does set at all.” Haug's Edition, iii. 44 ; Chan. Up., iii. 
11. 1-3. Even if this be folklore, it is interesting. 

• Monier Williams: Indian Wisdom, p. 184. 
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seemingly their own. They were particularly conversant 
with the most splendid of the primary planets; the period 
of Jupiter being introduced by them, in conjunction with 
those of the sun and the moon into the regulation of their 
calendar in the form of the cycle of sixty years, common 
to them and the Chaldeans.” 1 It is now admitted that the 
Hindus at a very early time conceived and developed the 
two sciences of logic and grammar.* Wilson writes: ‘‘In 
medicine, as in astronomy and metaphysics, the Hindus once 
kept pace with the most enlightened nations of the world; 
and they attained as thorough a proficiency in medicine and 
surgery as any people whose acquisitions are recorded, and 
as indeed was practicable, before anatomy was made known 
to us by the discoveries of modern inquirers.” 3 It is true 
that they did not invent any great mechanical appliances. 
For this a kind Heaven, which gave them the great water¬ 
courses and abundant supplies of food, is responsible. Let 
us also remember that these mechanical inventions belong, 
after all, to the sixteenth century and after, by which time 
India had lost her independence and become parasitic. 
The day she lost her freedom and began to flirt with other 
nations, a curse fell on her and she became petrified. Till 
then she could hold her own even in arts, crafts and industries, 
not to speak of mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, medicine, 
surgery, and those branches of physical knowledge practised 
in ancient times. She knew how to chisel stone, draw pictures, 
burnish gold and weave rich fabrics. She developed all 
arts, fine and industrial, which furnish the conditions of 
civilised existence. Her ships crossed the oceans and her 
wealth brimmed over to Judaea, Egypt and Rome. Her 
conceptions of man and society, morals and religion were 
remarkable for the time. We cannot reasonably say that 
the Indian people revelled in poetry and mythology, and 
spumed science and philosophy, though it is true that they 
were more intent on seeking the unity of things than 
emphasising their sharpness and separation. 

The speculative mind is more synthetic, while the scientific 

* Colebrooke's translation of B has kata’s Work of Algebra , p. xxii. 

* See Max Mflller's Sanskrit Literature. 

i Works , vol. iii. p. 269. 
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one is more analytic, if such a distinction be permitted. 
The former tends to create cosmic philosophies which 
embrace in one comprehensive vision the origin of all 
things, the history of ages and the dissolution and decay 
of the world. The latter is inclined to linger over the dull 
particulars of the world and miss the sense of oneness and 
wholeness. Indian thought attempts vast, impersonal views 
of existence, and makes it easy for the critic to bring the 
charge of being more idealistic and contemplative, producing 
dreamy visionaries and strangers in the world, while Western 
thought is more particularist and pragmatistic. The latter 
depends on what we call the senses, the former presses the 
soul sense into the service of speculation. Once again it 
is the natural conditions of India that account for the 
contemplative turn of the Indian who had the leisure to enjoy 
the beautiful things of the world and express his wealth of 
soul in song and story, music and dance, rites and religions, 
undisturbed by the passions of the outer world. “ The 
brooding East,” frequently employed as a term of ridicule, 
is not altogether without its truth. 

It is the synthetic vision of India that has made philosophy 
comprehend several sciences which have become differentiated 
in modem times. In the West during the last hundred years 
or so several branches of knowledge till then included under 
philosophy, economics, politics, morals, psychology, education 
have been one by one sheared away from it. Philosophy 
in the time of Plato meant all those sciences which are bound 
up with human nature and form the core of man's speculative 
interests. In the same way in ancient Indian soriptures we 
possess the full content of the philosophic sphere. Latterly 
in the West philosophy became synonymous with metaphysics, 
or the abstruse discussions of knowledge, being and value, 
and the complaint is heard that metaphysics has become 
absolutely theoretical, being cut off from the imaginative 
and the practical sides of human nature. 

If we put the subjective interest of the Indian mind 
along with its tendency to arrive at a synthetic vision, we 
shall see how monistic idealism becomes the truth of things- 
To it the whole growth of Vedic thought points; on it are 
based the Buddhistic and the Brihmanical religions; it is 
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the highest truth revealed to India. Even systems which 
announce themselves as dualistic or pluralistic seem to be 
permeated by a strong monistic character. If we can abstract 
from the variety of opinion and observe the general spirit 
of Indian thought, we shall find that it has a disposition 
to interpret life and nature in the way of monistic idealism, 
though this tendency is so plastic, living and manifold that 
it takes many forms and expresses itself in even mutually 
hostile teachings. We may briefly indicate the main forms 
which monistic idealism has assumed in Indian thought, 
leaving aside detailed developments and critical estimates. 
This will enable us to grasp the nature and function of 
philosophy as understood in India. For our purposes 
monistic idealism is of four types: (i) Non-dualism or 
Advaitism; (2) Pure monism; (3) Modified monism; and 
(4) Implicit monism. 

Philosophy proceeds on the facts of experience. Logical 
reflection is necessary to ascertain whether the facts observed 
by one individual are accepted by all, or are only subjective 
in their character. Theories are accepted if they account 
for facts satisfactorily. We have already said that the facts 
of mind or consciousness were studied by the Indian thinkers 
with as much care and attention as the facts of the outer 
world are studied by our modern scientists. The philosophical 
conclusions of Advaitic monism are based on the data of 
psychological observation. 

The activities of the self are assigned to the three states 
of waking, dreaming and dreamless sleep. In dream states 
an actual concrete world is presented to us. We do not call 
that world real, since on waking we find that the dream world 
does not fit in with the waking world ; yet relatively to the 
dream state the dream world is real. It is discrepancy 
from our conventional standards of waking life, and not any 
absolute knowledge of truth as subsisting by itself, that tells 
us that dream states are less real than the waking ones. 
Even waking reality is a relative one. It has no permanent 
existence, being only a correlate of the waking state. It 
disappears in dream and sleep. The waking consciousness 
and the world disclosed to it are related to each other, depend 
on each other as the dream consciousness and the dream- 
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world are. They are not absolutely real, for in the words 
of Samkara, while the “ dream-world is daily sublated, the 
waking world is sublated under exceptional circumstances." 
In dreamless sleep we have a cessation of the empirical 
consciousness. Some Indian thinkers are of opinion that we 
have in this condition an objectless consciousness. At 
any rate this is clear, that dreamless sleep is not a complete 
non-being or negation for such a hypothesis conflicts with the 
later recollection of the happy repose of sleep. We cannot 
help conceding that the self continues to exist, though it is 
bereft of all experience. There is no object felt and there 
can be none so long as the sleep is sound. The pure self 
seems to be unaffected by the flotsam and jetsam of ideas 
which rise and vanish with particular moods. " What 
varies not, nor changes in the midst of things that vary and 
change is different from them.” 1 The self which persists 
unchanged and is one throughout all the changes is different 
from them all. The conditions change, not the self. *' In 
all the endless months, years and small and great cycles, 
past and to come, this self-luminous consciousness alone 
neither rises nor ever sets.” * An unconditioned reality 
where time and space along with all their objects vanish is 
felt to be real. It is the self which is the unaffected spectator 
of the whole drama of ideas related to the changing moods 
of waking, dreaming and sleeping. We are convinced that 
there is something in us beyond joy and misery, virtue and 
vice, good and bad. The self ” never dies, is never born— 
unborn, eternal, everlasting, this ancient one can never be 
destroyed with the destruction of the body. If the slayer 
thinks he can slay, or if the slain thinks he is slain, they 
both do not know the truth, for the self neither slays nor is 
slain.” J 

In addition to the ever-identical self, we have also the 
empirical variety of objects. The former is permanent, 
immutable, the latter impermanent and ever changing. 
The former is absolute, being independent of all objects, 
the latter changes with the moods. 

1 “ Ye?u vy$ vartamft ne$ u yad anuvartate tat tebhyo bhinnam * 
(Bhimatl). 

• Pa&c&dail, i. 7. I Katha Up, ii. 18-19; B.G., ii. 19-20. 

VOL. I 2 
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How are we to account for the world ? The empirical 
variety is there bound in space, time and cause. If the self 
is the one, the universal, the immutable, we find in the world 
a mass of particulars with opposed characters. We can only 
call it the not-self, the object of a subject. In no case is it 
real. The principal categories of the world of experience, 
time, space and cause are self-contradictory. They are 
relative terms depending on their constituents. They have 
no real existence. Yet they are not non-existent. The 
world is there, and we work in it and through it. We do not 
and cannot know the why of this world. It is this fact 
of its inexplicable existence that is signified by the word 
tndyd. To ask what is the relation between the absolute self 
and the empirical flux, to ask why and how it happens, 
that there are two, is to assume that everything has a why 
and a how. To say that the infinite becomes the finite or 
manifests itself as finite is on this view utter nonsense. 
The limited cannot express or manifest the unlimited. The 
moment the unlimited manifests itself in the limited, it 
itself becomes limited. To say that the absolute degenerates 
or lapses into the empirical is to contradict its absoluteness. 
No lapse can come to a perfect being. No darkness can dwell 
in perfect light. We cannot admit that the supreme, which 
is changeless, becomes limited by changing. To change 
is to desire or to feel a want, and it shows lack of perfection. 
The absolute can never become an object of knowledge, for 
what is known is finite and relative. Our limited mind cannot 
go beyond the bounds of time, space and cause, nor can we 
explain these, since every attempt to explain them assumes 
them. Through thought, which is itself a part of the relative 
world, we cannot know the absolute self. Our relative 
experience is a waking dream. Science and logic are parts 
of it and products of it too. This failure of metaphysics 
is neither to be wept"over nor to be laughed over, neither to 
be praised nor blamed, but understood. With a touching 
humility bom of intellectual strength, a Plato, or a NSgarjuna, 
a Kant or a Samkara, declares that our thought deals with 
the relative, and has nothing to do with the absolute. 

Though the absolute being is not known in the logical 
way, it is yet realised by all who strain to know the truth, as 
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the reality in which we live, move and have our being. Only 
through it can anything else be known. It is the eternal 
witness of all knowledge. The non-dualist contends that 
his theory is based on the logic of facts. The self is the inmost 
and deepest reality, felt by all, since it is the self of all things 
known and unknown too, and there is no knower to know 
it except itself. It is the true and the eternal, and there is 
nought beside it. As for the empirical ramifications which 
also exist, the non-dualist says, well, they are there, and there 
is an end of it. We do not know and cannot know why. It 
is all a contradiction, and yet is actual. Such is the philoso¬ 
phical position of Advaita or non-dualism taken up by Gauda- 
pada and £amkara. 

There are Advaitins who are dissatisfied with this view, 
and feel that it is no good covering up our confusion by the 
use of the word maya. They attempt to give a more positive 
account of the relation between the perfect being absolutely 
devoid of any negativity, the immutable real, felt in the 
depths of experience and the world of change and becoming. 
To preserve the perfection of the one reality we are obliged 
to say that the world of becoming is not due to an addition 
of any element from outside, since there is nothing outside. 
It can only be by a diminution. Something negative like 
Plato's non-being or Aristotle’s matter is assumed to account 
for change. Through the exercise of this negative principle, 
the immutable seems to be spread out in the moving many. 
Rays stream out of the sun which nevertheless did not contain 
them. Maya is the name of the negative principle which 
lets loose the universal becoming, thereby creating endless 
agitation and perpetual disquiet. The flux of the universe 
is brought about by the apparent degradation of the 
immutable. The real represents all that is positive in be¬ 
coming. The things of the world ever struggle to recover 
their reality, to fill up what is lacking in them, to shake off 
their individuality and separateness, but are prevented from 
doing so by their inner void, the negative m§yS constituted 
by the interval between what they are and what they ought 
to be. If we get rid of m&ya, suppress the tendency to duality, 
abolish the interval, fill up the deficit, and allow the 
disturbance to relax, space, time and change reach back into 
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pure being. As long as the original insufficiency of mUyi 
prevails, things are condemned to be existent in space— 
tune—cause world. Mitya is not a human construction. 
It is prior to our intellect and independent of it. It is verily 
the generator of things and intellects, the immense potentiality 
of the whole world. It is sometimes called the praJqti. 
The alternations of generation and decay, the ever-repeated 
cosmic evolutions, all represent this fundamental deficit 
in which the world consists. The world of becoming is the 
interruption of being. Maya is the reflection of reality. 
The world-process is not so much a translation of immutable 
being as its inversion. Yet the world of maya cannot exist 
apart from pure being. There can be no movement, if there 
were not immutability, since movement is only a degradation 
of the immutable. The truth of the universal mobility is 
the immobile being. 

As becoming is a lapse from being, so is avidya or ignorance 
a fall from vidya or knowledge. To know the truth, to 
apprehend reality, we have to get rid of avidya and its 
intellectual moulds, which all crack the moment we try to 
force reality into them. This is no excuse for indolence 
of thought. Philosophy as logic on this view persuades 
us to give up the employment of the intellectual concepts 
which are relative to our practical needs and the world of 
becoming. Philosophy tells us that, so long as we are bound 
by intellect and are lost in the world of many, we shall seek 
in vain to get back to the simplicity of the one. If we ask 
the reason why there is avidya, or maya, bringing about a fall 
from vidya or from being, the question cannot be answered. 
Philosophy as logic has here the negative function of exposing 
the inadequacy of all intellectual categories, pointing out how 
the objects of the world are relative to the mind that thinks 
them and possess no independent existence. It cannot 
tell us anything definite about either the immutable said to 
exist apart from what is happening in the world, or about 
miy&, credited with the production of the world. It cannot 
help us directly to the attainment of reality. It, on the other 
hand, tells us that to measure reality we have to distort 
it. It may perhaps serve the interests of truth when onoe 
it is independently ascertained. We can think it out. 
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defend it logically and help its propagation. The supporters 
of pure monism recognise a higher power than abstract 
intellect which enables us to feel the push of reality. We 
have to sink ourselves in the universal consciousness and make 
ourselves co-extensive with all that is. We do not then so 
much think reality as live it, do not so much know it as become 
it. Such an extreme monism, with its distinctions of logic 
and intuition, reality and the world of existence, we meet 
with in some Upani§ads, Nagarjuna and Samkara in his 
ultra-philosophical moods, Sri Harsa and the Advaita 
Vedantins, and echoes of it are heard in Parmenides and 
Plato, Spinoza and Plotinus, Bradley and Bergson, not to 
speak of the mystics, in the West. 1 

Whatever the being, pure and simple, may be to intuition, 
to intellect it is nothing more or less than an absolute 
abstraction. It is supposed to continue when every fact 
and form of existence is abolished. It is the residue left 
behind when abstraction is made from the whole world. It 
is a difficult exercise set to the thought of man to think away 
the sea and the earth, the sun and the stars, space and time, 
man and God. When an effort is made to abolish the whole 
universe, sublate all existence, nothing seems to remain for 
thought. Thought, finite and relational, finds to its utter 
despair that there is just nothing at all when everything 
existent is abolished. To the conceptual mind the central 
proposition of intuition, “ Being only is,” means that there 
is just nothing at all. Thought, as Hegel said, can only work 
with determinate realities, concrete things. To it all 
affirmation implies negation, and vice versa. Every concrete 
is a becoming, combining being and non-being, positive 
and negative. So those who are not satisfied with the intuited 
being, and wish to have a synthesis capable of being attained 
by thought which has a natural instinct for the concrete, 
are attracted to a system of objective idealism. The concrete 
idealists try to put together the two concepts of pure being 

* In the S&ihkhya philosophy we have practically the same account 
of the world of experience, which does not in the least stain the purity of 
the witness self. Only a pluralistic prejudice which has no logical basis 
asserts itself, and we have a plurality of souls. When the pluralism collapses, 
as it does at the first touch of logic, the Sfiihkhya theory becomes identical 
with the pure monism here sketched. 
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and apparent becoming in the single synthesis of God. Even 
extreme monists recognise that becoming depends on being, 
though not vice versa. We get now a sort of refracted 
absolute, a God who has in Him the possibility of the world, 
combines in His nature the essence of all being, as well as of 
becoming, unity as well as plurality, unlimitedness and 
limitation. The pure being now becomes the subject, 
transforming itself into object and taking back the object 
into itself. Position, opposition, and composition, to use 
Hegelian expressions, go on in an eternal circular process. 
Hegel rightly perceives that the conditions of a concrete 
world are a subject and an object. These two opposites 
are combined in every concrete. The great God Himself 
has in Him the two antagonistic characters where the one is 
not only through the other, but is actually the other. When 
such a dynamic God eternally bound in the rotating wheel 
is asserted, all the degrees of existence, from the divine 
perfection up to vile dust, are automatically realised. The 
affirmation of God is the simultaneous affirmation of all 
degrees of reality between it and nothing. We have now the 
universe of thought constructed by thought, answering 
to thought and sustained by thought, in which subject and 
object are absorbed as moments. The relations of space, 
time and cause are not subjective forms, but universal 
principles of thought. If on the view of pure monism we 
cannot understand the exact relation between identity and 
difference, we are here on better ground. The world is 
identity gone into difference. Neither is isolated from the 
other. God is the inner ground, the basis of identity ; the 
world is the outer manifestation, the externalisation of self- 
consciousness. 

Such a God, according to the theory of pure monism, is 
just the lapse from the absolute, with the least conceivable 
interval separating him from pure being or the absolute. 
It is the product of avidyH which is separated from vidySL by 
the least conceivable extent. In other words, this concrete 
God is the highest product of our highest intelligence. The 
pity is, that it is a product after all, and our intelligence, 
however near it approximates to vidya, is not yet vidya. 
This God has in him the maximum of being and the minimum 
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of defect—still a defect. The first touch of mayjl, the 
slightest diminution of absolute being, is enough to throw 
it into space and time, though this space and this time will 
be as near as possible to the absolute unextendedness and 
eternity. The absolute one is converted into the Creator 
God existent in some space, moving all things from within 
without stirring from His place. God is the absolute 
objectivised as something somewhere, a spirit that pushes 
itself into everything. He is being-non-being, Brahman- 
maya, subject-object, eternal force, the motionless mover 
of Aristotle, the absolute spirit of Hegel, the (absolute- 
relative) vi6i§tadvaita of Ramanuja, the efficient as well as 
the final cause of the universe. The world is beginningless 
and endless, since the energising of God could not have begun 
and could never come to an end. It is its essential nature 
to be ever at unrest. 

There is no doubt that this is the highest conception 
which thought can reach. If we follow to the end the natural 
movement of our intellect which tries to unify the things of 
the world and synthesise opposites, a principle of explanation 
which is neither pure being nor pure non-being, but something 
which combines both, is what we get. This concept is 
constructed by a compression of all things into the whole. 
Philosophy on this view is constructive in character, and is 
therefore positive in its nature and synthetic in its function. 
Even here logical understanding playing with abstractions 
shuts us from the concrete in which alone the abstractions 
live, move and have their being. Thought as reason gets 
over the difficulties of logical understanding. Starting from 
the world of experience, we go up to the ultimate principle 
of God, and from the conception of the whole so gained 
we descend into details and review the parts. All logical 
dogmatisms which have confidence in the power of thought 
end with this conception of the world. The difficulty arises 
if we doubt the absoluteness of thought. May not our know- 
J^ge be relative to the requirements of the mind which 
unifies and divides ? Perhaps for a mind differently shaped, 
knowledge may be different from what it is. Our present 
knowledge makes us think that all knowledge will be of this 
type, but when there are critics who dispute such an assertion. 
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it is difficult to defend the position. Admitting that the 
conceptual plan of reality revealed to thought is true, still, 
it is sometimes urged, thought is not identical with reality. 
By compressing all concepts into one, we do not go beyond 
concepts. A relation is only a part of the mind that relates. 
Even an infinitely superior mind is yet a mind and of the 
same mould as man’s. The theory of modified monism is 
adopted by some Upani$ads, and the BhagavadgitS, some 
followers of Buddhism and Ramanuja, if not Badarayaga. 
In the West Aristotle and Hegel stand out as witnesses 
to it. 

According to the first view perfect being is real; unreal 
becoming is actual, though, we do not know why. According 
to the second, the world becoming is a precipitation (apparent) 
of pure being into space and time by the force of diminution 
or maya. According to the third, the highest product we 
have is a synthesis of pure being and not-being in God. 
We are immediately under a logical necessity to affirm all 
intermediate degrees of reality. If pure being is dismissed 
as a concept useless so far as the world of experience is 
concerned and we also disregard as illogical the idea of a 
Creator God, then what exists is nothing more than a mere 
flux of becoming, ever aspiring to be something else than 
what it is. The main principle of Buddhism results. In 
the world of existence, on the hypothesis of modified monism, 
the specific characters of the degrees of intermediate reality 
are to be measured by the distance separating them from the 
integral reality. The common characters of all of them are 
existence in space and time. Closer attention reveals to 
us more and more special attributes. Admit the distinction 
between thinking reals and unthinking objects, and we have 
the dualistic philosophy of Madhva. Even this is funda¬ 
mentally a monism so long as the reals are dependent (para- 
tantra) on God, who alone is independent (svatantra). 
Emphasise the independence of the thinking beings, and tve 
have pluralism according to Saihkhya, if only we do not worry 
about the existence of God which cannot be demonstrated. 
Add to it the plurality of the objects of the world, we have 
pluralistic realism, where even God becomes one real, however 
great or powerful, among others. In the discussions about 
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the intermediate degrees of reality the unit of individuality 
seems to depend upon the fancy of the philosopher. And 
whether a system turns out atheistic or theistic is determined 
by the attention paid to the absolute under the aegis of which 
the drama of the universe is enacted. It sometimes shines 
out brilliantly with its light focussed in a God and at other 
times fades out. These are the different ways in which the 
mind of man reacts to the problems of the world according 
to its own peculiar constitution. 

There is a cordial harmony between God and man in 
Indian thought, while the opposition between the two is 
more marked in the West. The mythologies of the peoples 
also indicate it. The myth of Prometheus, the representative 
man, who tries to help mankind by defending them against 
Zeus who desires to destroy the human race and supplant 
them with a new and better species, the story of the labours 
of Hercules who tries to redeem the world, the conception 
of Christ as the Son of Man, indicate that man is the centre 
of attention in the West. It is true that Christ is also called 
the Son of God, the eldest begotten who is to be sacrificed 
before a just God’s anger can be appeased. Our point here 
is that the main tendency of Western culture is an opposition 
between man and God, where man resists the might of God, 
steals fire from him in the interests of humanity. In India 
man is a product of God. The whole world is due to the 
sacrifice of God. The Puru§a Sukta speaks of such an eternal 
sacrifice which sustains man and the world. 1 In it the whole 
world is pictured as one single being of incomparable vastness 
and immensity, animated by one spirit, including within its 
substance all forms of life. 

The dominant character of the Indian mind which has 
coloured all its culture and moulded all its thoughts is the 
spiritual tendency. Spiritual experience is the foundation 
of India's rich cultural history. It is mysticism, not in the 
sense of involving the exercise of any mysterious power, 
but only as insisting on a discipline of human nature, leading 
to a realisation of the spiritual. While the sacred scriptures 
of the Hebrews and the Christians are more religious and 
ethical, those of the Hindus are more spiritual and 

* R.V., x. 90 ; see also RV., x. 8i, 3 ; Svetiivatara Up., ili. 3 ; B.G., xi. 
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contemplative. The one fact of life in India is the Eternal 
Being of God. 

It is the ultimate presupposition of all philosophy that 
nothing real can be self-contradictory. In the history of 
thought it takes some time to realise the importance of this 
presupposition, and make a conscious application of it. In 
the Rgveda there is an unconscious acceptance of the validity 
of ordinary knowledge. When we reach the stage of the 
Upani§ads, dialectical problems emerge and the difficulties 
of knowledge are felt. In them we find an attempt made to 
mark the limits of knowledge and provide room for intuition, 
but all in a semi-philosophical way. When faith in the 
power of reason was shaken, scepticism supervened, and 
materialists and nihilists came upon the scene. Admitting 
the Upani§ad position that the unseen reality cannot be 
comprehended by the logical intellect, Buddhism enforced 
the unsubstantiality of the world. To it, contradiction is 
of the nature of things, and the world of experience is nothing 
more than a tension of opposites. We cannot know if there 
is anything more than the actual, and this cannot be real 
since it is self-contradictory. Such a conclusion was the end 
of the Buddhistic development. We have in the theory of 
Nagarjuna a philosophically sustained statement of the 
central position of the Upanisads. There is a real, though 
we cannot know it; and what we know is not real, for every 
interpretation of the world as an intelligible system breaks 
down. All this prepared the way for a self-conscious 
criticism of reason. Thought itself is self-contradictory 
or inadequate. Differences arise when the question is put, 
why exactly it is incapable of grasping reality. Is it because 
it deals with parts and not the whole, or is it because of its 
structural incapacity or innate self-contradictoriness ? As 
we have seen, there are those who hold to the rationality of 
the real with the reservation that reality is not mere reason. 
So thought is incapable of giving us the whole of reality. 
The " that ” exceeds the “ what" in Bradley's words. 
Thought gives us knowledge of reality, but it is only know¬ 
ledge, and not reality. There are others who feel that the 
real is self-consistent, and whatever is thought is self-contra¬ 
dictory. Thought works with the opposition of subject 
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and object, and the absolute real is something in which these 
antitheses are annulled. The most concrete thought, in 
so far as it tries to combine a many in one, is still abstract, 
because it is self-contradictory, and if we want to grasp the 
real, we have to give up thought. On the first hypothesis, 
what thought reveals is not opposed to reality, but is 
revelatory of a part of it. Partial views are contradictory 
only because they are partial. They are true so far as they 
go, but they are not the whole truth. The second hypothesis 
tells us that reality can be apprehended by a form of feeling 
or intuition. 1 The first view also insists on a supplementing 
of thought by feeling, if reality is to be attained in its fullness. 
We seem to require another element in addition to thought, 
and this is suggested by the term “ dariana,” which is used 
to describe a system of philosophy, doctrine or Sastra. 

The term “ darSana ” comes from the word irk, to see. 
This seeing may be either perceptual observation or conceptual 
knowledge or intuitional experience. It may be inspection 
of facts, logical inquiry or insight of soul. Generally, 
" darSanas ” mean critical expositions, logical surveys, or 
systems. We do not find the word used in this reference 
in the early stages of philosophical thought, when philosophy 
was more intuitional. It shows that " darSana ” is not an 
intuition, however much it may be allied to it. Perhaps 
the word is advisedly used, to indicate a thought system 
acquired by intuitive experience and sustained by logical 
argument. In the systems of extreme monism philosophy 
prepares the way for intuitional experience by giving us an 
idea of the impotence of thought. In the systems of moderate 
monism, where the real is a concrete whole, philosophy succeeds 
at best in giving an ideal reconstruction of reality. But the 
real transcends, surrounds and overflows our miserable 
categories. In extreme monism it is intuitional experience 
that reveals to us the fullness of reality ; in concrete monism, 
it is insight, where knowledge is penetrated by feeling and 
emotion. Conceptual constructions do not possess the 
certainty of experienced facts. Again, an opinion or 

1 Cf. Bradley, who says that we can reach reality through a kind of 
feeling, and McTaggart, who looks upon love as the most satisfactory way 
of characterising the absolute. 
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logical view becomes truth only if it stands the test 
of life. 

" DarSana ” is a word which is conveniently vague, as 
it stands for a dialectical defence of extreme monism as 
well as the intuitional truth on which it is based. Philo¬ 
sophically “ dardana " is putting the intuition to proof and 
propagating it logically. Even in other systems it applies 
to the logical exposition of the truth that could be had in 
conceptual terms with or without the aid of any vivifying 
intuition. “ DarSana ” so applies to all views of reality 
taken by the mind of man, and if reality is one, the different 
views attempting to reveal the same must agree with each 
other. They cannot have anything accidental or contingent, 
but must reflect the different view-points obtained of the one 
real. By a close consideration of the several views our mind 
gets by snap-shotting reality from different points, we rise 
to the second stage of a full rendering of reality in logical 
terms. When we realise the inadequacy of a conceptual 
account to reality, we try to seize the real by intuition, where 
the intellectual ideas are swallowed up. It is then that we 
are said to get the pure “ being ” of extreme monism from 
which we get back to the logical real of thought, which again 
we begin to spell letter by letter in the different systems 
themselves. “ DarSana " as applicable to this last means 
any scientific account of reality. It is the one word that 
stands for all the complex inspiration of philosophy by its 
beautiful vagueness. 

A “ darSana" is a spiritual perception, a whole view 
revealed to the soul sense. This soul sight, which is possible 
only when and where philosophy is lived, is the distinguishing 
mark of a true philosopher. So the highest triumphs of 
philosophy are possible only to those who have achieved 
in themselves a purity of soul. This purity is based upon 
a profound acceptance of experience, realised only when some 
point of hidden strength within man, from which he can not 
only inspect but comprehend life, is found. From this inner 
source the philosopher reveals to us the truth of life, a truth 
which mere intellect is unable to discover. The vision 
is produced almost as naturally as a fruit from a flower out 
of the mysterious centre where all experience is reconciled. 
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The seeker after truth must satisfy certain essential 
conditions before he sets out on his quest. Samkara, in his 
commentary on the first SQtra of the Vedanta Sutras, makes 
out that four conditions are essential for any student of 
philosophy. The first condition is a knowledge of the 
distinction between the eternal and the non-eternal. This 
does not mean full knowledge, which can come only at the 
end, but only a metaphysical bent which does not accept 
all it sees to be absolutely real, a questioning tendency in 
the inquirer. He must have the inquiring spirit to probe 
all things, a burning imagination which could extract a truth 
from a mass of apparently disconnected data, and a habit 
of meditation which will not allow his mind to dissipate 
itself. The second condition is the subjugation of the desire 
for the fruits of action either in the present life or a future 
one. It demands the renunciation of all petty desire, personal 
motive and practical interest. Speculation or inquiry to 
the reflective mind is its own end. The right employment 
of intellect is understanding the things, good as well as bad. 
The philosopher is a naturalist who should follow the move¬ 
ment of things without exaggerating the good or belittling 
the evil on behalf of some prejudice of his. He must stand 
outside of life and look on it. So it is said that he must have 
no love of the present or the future. Only then can he stake 
his all on clear thinking and honest judgment and develop 
an impersonal cosmic outlook with devotedness to fact. 
To get this temper he must suffer a change of heart, which 
is insisted on in the third condition, where the student is 
enjoined to acquire tranquillity, self-restraint, renunciation, 
patience, peace of mind and faith. Only a trained mind which 
utterly controls the body can inquire and meditate endlessly 
so long as life remains, never for a moment losing sight of 
the object, never for a moment letting it be obscured by any 
terrestrial temptation. The seeker after truth must have the 
necessary courage to lose all for his highest end. So is he 
required to undergo hard discipline, spurn pleasure, suffer 
sorrow and contempt. A spiritual discipline which includes 
pitiless self-examination will enable the seeker to reach his 
end of freedom. The desire for mok§a or release is the fourth 
condition. The metaphysically minded man who has given 
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up all his desires and trained his mind has only one devouring 
desire to achieve the end or reach the eternal. The people 
of India have such an immense respect for these philosophers 
who glory in the might of knowledge and the power of intellect, 
that they worship them. The prophetic souls who with a 
noble passion for truth strive hard to understand the mystery 
of the world and give utterance to it, spending laborious 
days and sleepless nights, are philosophers in a vital sense 
of the term. They comprehend experience on behalf of 
mankind, and so the latter are eternally grateful to them. 

Reverence for the past is another national trait. There 
is a certain doggedness of temperament, a stubborn loyalty 
to lose nothing in the long march of the ages. When 
confronted with new cultures or sudden extensions of know¬ 
ledge, the Indian does not yield to the temptations of the 
hour, but holds fast to his traditional faith, importing as much 
as possible of the new into the old. This conservative 
liberalism is the secret of the success of Indian culture and 
civilisation. Of the great civilisations of the world, hoary 
with age, only the Indian still survives. The magnificence 
of the Egyptian civilisation can be learnt only from the 
reports of the archaeologists and the readings of the hiero¬ 
glyphics ; the Babylonian Empire, with its marvels of scientific, 
irrigation and engineering skill, is to-day nothing more than a 
heap of ruins; the great Roman culture, with its political 
institutions and ideals of law and equality, is, to a large extent, 
a thing of the past. The Indian civilisation, which even at the 
lowest estimate is 4,000 years old, still survives in its essential 
features. Her civilisation, dating back to the period of the 
Vedas, is young and old at the same time. She has been 
renewing her youth whenever the course of history demanded 
it. When a change occurs, it is not consciously felt to be 
a change. It is achieved, and all the time it professes to be 
only a new name for an old way of thinking. In the Rgveda 
we shall see how the religious consciousness of the Aryan 
invaders takes note of the conceptions of the people of the 
soil. In the Atharva Veda we find that the vaguer cosmic 
deities are added to the gods of the sky and sun, fire and wind 
worshipped by the Aryan peoples from the Ganges to the 
Hdlespont. The Upani§ads are regarded as a revival or 
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rather a realisation of something found already in the Vedic 
hymns. The Bhagavadgita professes to sum up the teachings 
of the Upani?ads. We have in the Epics the meeting-point 
of the religious conceptions of the highest import with the 
early nature worship. To respect the spirit of reverence 
in man for the ancient makes for the success of the new. 1 
The old spirit is maintained, though not the old forms. This 
tendency to preserve the type has led to the fashionable 
remark that India is immobile. The mind of man never 
stands still, though it admits of no absolute breach with the 
past. 

This respect for the past has produced a regular continuity 
in Indian thought, where the ages are bound each to each 
by natural piety. The Hindu culture is a product of ages 
of change wrought by hundreds of generations, of which some 
are long, stale and sad, and others short, quick and joyous, 
where each has added something of quality to the great 
rich tradition which is yet alive, though it bears within it 
the marks of the dead past. The career of Indian philosophy 
has been compared to the course of a stream which, tumbling 
joyfully from its source among the northern mountain tops, 
rushes through the shadowy valleys and plains, catching 
the lesser streams in its imperious current, till it sweeps 
increased to majesty and serene power through the lands and 
peoples whose fortunes it affects, bearing a thousand ships 
on its bosom. Who knows whether and when this mighty 
stream which yet flows on with tumult and rejoicing will 
pass into the ocean, the father of all streams ? 

There are not wanting Indian thinkers who look upon the 
whole of Indian philosophy as one system of continuous 
revelation. They believe that each civilisation is working 
out some divine thought which is natural to it.* There is 

1 Cf. " This claim of a new thing to be old is, in varying degrees, a 
common characteristic of great movements. The Reformation professed to 
be a return to the Bible, the Evangelical movement in England a return 
to the Gospels, the High Church movement a return to the Early Church. 
A large element even in the French Revolution, the greatest of all breaches 
with the past, had for its ideal a return to Roman republican virtue or to 
the simplicity of the natural man ” (Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek 
Religton, p. 58). 

* The Greeks call this special quality of each, people their “ nature/' 
and the Indians call it their “ dharma.” 
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an immanent teleology which shapes the life of each human 
race towards some complete development. The several 
views set forth in India are considered to be the branches 
of the self-same tree. The short cuts and blind alleys are 
somehow reconciled with the main road of advance to the 
truth. A familial' way in which the six orthodox systems 
are reconciled is to say that just as a mother in pointing out 
the moon to the baby speaks of it as the shining circle at the 
top of the tree, which is quite intelligible to the child, without 
mentioning the immense distance separating the earth from 
the moon which would have bewildered it, even so are 
different views given to suit the varying weakness of human 
understanding. The Prabodhacandrodaya, a philosophic 
drama, states that the six systems of Hindu philosophy 
are not mutually exclusive, but establish from various points 
of view the glory of the same uncreate God. They together 
form the living focus of the scattered rays that the 
many-faceted humanity reflects from the splendid sun. 
Madhava’s SarvadarSanasamgraha (a.d. 1380) sketches 

sixteen systems of thought so as to exhibit a gradually 
ascending series, culminating in the Advaita Vedanta (or 
non-dualism). In the spirit of Hegel, he looks upon the history 
of Indian philosophy as a progressive effort towards a fully 
articulated conception of the world. The truth is unfolded 
bit by bit in the successive systems, and complete truth is 
reflected only when the series of philosophies is completed. 
In the Advaita Vedanta are the many lights brought to 
a single focus. Vijnanabhiksu, the sixteenth-century 
theologian and thinker, holds that all systems are authori¬ 
tative, 1 and reconciles them by distinguishing practical 
from metaphysical truth, and looks upon Samkhya as the 
final expression of truth. Madhusudana Sarasvatl in his 
Prasth&nabheda writes: “ The ultimate scope of all the 
munis, authors of these different systems, is to support the 
theory of may§, and their only design is to establish the 
existence of one supreme God, the sole essence, for these 
munis could not be mistaken, since they were omniscient. 
But as they saw that men, addicted to the pursuit of external 
objects, could not all at once penetrate into the highest 

1 Sarv&gamaprSLmi^ya. 
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truths, they held out to them a variety of theories in order 
that they might not fall into atheism. Misunderstanding 
the object which the munis thus had in view, and representing 
that they even designed to propound doctrines contrary 
to the Vedas, men have come to regard the specific doctrines 
of these several schools with preference, and thus became 
adherents of a variety of systems." 1 This reconciliation of 
the several systems,* is attempted by almost all the critics 
and commentators. The difference is only about what they 
regard as the truth. Defenders of Nyaya like Udayana 
look upon Nyaya, and theists like Ramanuja consider 
theism to be the truth. It is in accordance with the spirit 
of Indian culture to think that the several currents of thought 
flawing in its soil will discharge their waters into the one river 
whose flood shall make for the City of God. 

From the beginning the Indian felt that truth was many- 
sided, and different views contained different aspects of truth 
which no one could fully express. He was therefore tolerant 
and receptive of other views. He was fearless in accepting 
even dangerous doctrines so long as they were backed up 
by logic. He would not allow to die, if he could help it, 
one jot or tittle of the tradition, but would try to accommodate 
it all. Several cases of such tolerant treatment we shall 
meet with in the course of our study. Of course there are 
dangers incident to such a breadth of view. Often it has 
led the Indian thinkers into misty vagueness, lazy acceptance 
and cheap eclecticism. 


Ill 

Some Charges Against Indian Philosophy 

The main charges against Indian philosophy are those of 
pessimism, dogmatism, indifference to ethics and unpro- 
gressiveness. 

Almost every critic of Indian philosophy and culture 
harps on its pessimism.3 We cannot, however, understand 

1 See Muir, O.S.T., iv. i and 2. 

• SarvadarSanasSmarasya. 

1 Chailley, in his Administrate Problems (p. 167), asserts that Indian 
philosophy springs “ from lassitude and a desire for eternal rest.** 
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how the human mind can speculate freely and remodel life 
when it is filled with weariness and overcome by a feeling 
of hopelessness. A priori, the scope and freedom of Indian 
thought are inconsistent with an ultimate pessimism. Indian 
philosophy is pessimistic if by pessimism is meant a sense 
of dissatisfaction with what is or exists. In this sense 
all philosophy is pessimistic. The suffering of the world 
provokes the problems of philosophy and religion. Systems 
of religion which emphasise redemption seek for an escape 
from life as we live it on earth. But reality in its essence 
is not evil. In Indian philosophy the same word "sat” 
indicates both reality and perfection. Truth and goodness, 
or more accurately reality and perfection, go together. The 
real is also the supremely valuable, and this is the basis of 
all optimism. Professor Bosanquet writes: “ I believe in 
optimism, but I add that no optimism is worth its salt that 
does not go all the way with pessimism and arrive at a point 
beyond it. This, I am convinced, is the true spirit of life; 
and if any one thinks it dangerous, and an excuse for un¬ 
justifiable acquiescence in evil, I reply that all truth which 
has any .touch of thoroughness has its danger for practice.” 1 
Indian thinkers are pessimistic in so far as they look upon 
the world order as an evil and a lie ; they are optimistic since 
they feel that there is a way out of it into the realm of truth, 
which is also goodness. 

Indian philosophy, it is said, is nothing if not dogmatic, and 
true philosophy cannot subsist with the acceptance of dogma. 
The course of our study of Indian thought will be an answer 
to this charge. Many of the systems of philosophy discuss 
the problem of knowledge, its origin, and validity as a 
preliminary to a study of other problems. It is true that the 
Veda or the Sruti is generally considered to be an authoritative 
source of knowledge. But a philosophy becomes dogmatic 
only if the assertions of the Veda are looked upon as superior 
to the evidence of the senses and the conclusions of reason. 

1 Social and International Ideals , p. 43. Cf. Schopenhauer: " Optimism, 
when it is not merely the thoughtless talk of such as harbour nothing but 
words under their low foreheads, appears not merely as an absurd but 
also as a really wicked way of thinking, as a bitter mockery of the 
unspeakable suffering humanity.*' 
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The Vedic statements are Sptavacana, or sayings of the 
wise, which we are called upon to accept, if we feel convinced 
that those wise had better means than we have of forming 
a judgment on the matter in question. Generally, these 
Vedic truths refer to the experiences of the seers, which any 
rational rendering of reality must take into account. These 
intuitional experiences are within the possibility of all men 
if only they will to have them. 1 The appeal to the Vedas 
does not involve any reference to an extra-philosophical 
standard. What is dogma to the ordinary man is experience 
to the pure in heart. It is true that when we reach the 
stage of the later commentaries we have a state of philoso¬ 
phical orthodoxy, when speculation becomes an academic 
defence of accepted dogmas. The earlier systems also call 
themselves exegetical and profess to be commentaries on 
the old texts, but they never tended to become scholastic, 
since the Upani$ads to which they looked for inspiration 
were many-sided* After the eighth century philosophical 
controversy became traditional and scholastic in character, 
and we miss the freedom of the earlier era. The founders 
of the schools are canonised, and so questioning their opinions 
is little short of sacrilege and impiety. The fundamental 
propositions are settled once for all, and the function of the 
teacher is only to transmit the beliefs of the school with such 
changes as his brain can command and the times require. 
We have fresh arguments for foregone conclusions, new 
expedients to meet new difficulties and a re-establishment 
of the old with a little change of front or twist of dialectic 
There is less of meditation on the deep problems of life and 
more of discussion of the artificial ones. The treasure that 
is the tradition clogs us with its own burdensome wealth, 
and philosophy ceases to move and sometimes finds it hard 
to breathe at all. The charge of unprofitableness urged in 
general against the whole of Indian philosophy may have 
some point when applied to the wordy disquisitions of the 
commentators who are not the inspired apostles of life and 
beauty which the older generation of philosophers were, 
but professional dialecticians conscious of their mission 
to mankind. Yet even under the inevitable crust of age the 
1 See S.B.V.S., Hi. 2 . 24 . • Vi 6 vatomukh&fe. 
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soul remains young, and now and then breaks through and 
sprouts into something green and tender. There arise men 
like SSamkara or Madhava, who call themselves commentators, 
and yet perceive the spiritual principle which directs the 
movements of the world. 

It is often urged against Indian philosophy that it is 
nonethical in character. " There is practically no ethical 
philosophy within the frontiers of Hindu thinking.” 1 The 
charge, however, cannot be sustained. Attempts to fill the 
whble of life with the power of spirit are common. Next to 
the category of reality, that of dharma is the most important 
concept in Indian thought. So far as the actual ethical 
content is concerned. Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism 
are not inferior to others. Ethical perfection is the first step 
towards divine knowledge. 

Philosophy in India, it is said, remains stationary and 
represents an endless process of threshing old straw. “ The 
unchanging East ” connotes that in India time has ceased 
to fly and remained motionless for ever. If it means that 
there is a fundamental identity in the problems, then this sort 
of unprogressiveness is a feature common to all philosophical 
developments. The same old problems of God, freedom and 
immortality and the same old unsatisfactory solutions are 
repeated throughout the centuries. While the form of the 
problems is the same, the matter has changed. There is 
all the difference in the world between the God of the Vedic 
hymns drinking soma, and the Absolute of £ariikara. The 
situations to which philosophy is a response renew themselves 
in each generation, and the effort to deal with them needs 
a corresponding renewal. If the objection means that there 
is not much fundamental difference between the solutions 
given in the ancient scriptures of India and Plato's works 
or Christian writings, it only shows that the same loving 
universal Spirit has been uttering its message and making 
its voice heard from time to time. The sacred themes come 
down to us through the ages variously balanced and coloured 
by race and tradition. If it means that there is a certain 
reverence for the past which impels the Indian thinkers to pour 
new wine into old bottles, we have already said that this 

> Ftrquhar, Hibbert Journal, October 1921, p. 24. 
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is a characteristic of the Indian mind. The way to grow is to 
take in all the good that has gone before and add to it some¬ 
thing more. It is to inherit the faith of the fathers and 
modify it by the spirit of the time. If Indian thought is 
said to be futile because it did not take into account the 
progress of the sciences, it is the futility which all old things 
possess in the eyes of the new. The scientific developments 
have not brought about as great a change in the substance 
of philosophy as this criticism assumes. The theories so 
revolutionary in their scientific aspects as the biological 
evolution and the physical relativity have not upset estab¬ 
lished philosophies, but only confirmed them from fresh fields. 

The charge of unprogressiveness or stationariness holds 
when we reach the stage after the first great commentators. 
The hand of the past grew heavy, initiative was curbed, and 
the work of the scholastics, comparable to that of the 
mediaeval Schoolmen, with the same reverence for authority 
and tradition and the same intrusion of theological prejudice, 
began. The Indian philosopher could have done better 
with greater freedom. To continue the living development 
of philosophy, to keep the current of creative energy flowing, 
contact with the living movements of the world capable 
of promoting real freedom of thought is necessary. Perhaps 
the philosophy of India which lost its strength and vigour 
when her political fortunes met with defeat may derive 
fresh inspiration and a new impulse from the era just dawning 
upon her. If the Indian thinkers combine a love of what is 
old with a thirst for what is true, Indian philosophy may yet 
have a future as glorious as its past. 


IV 

Value of the Study of Indian Philosophy 

It is not merely as a piece of antiquarian investigation 
that. Indian thought deserves study. Speculations of 
particular thinkers or the ideas of a past age are not without 
value. Nothing that has ever interested men and women 
can ever wholly lose its vitality. In the thought of the 
Vedic Aryans we witness the wrestlings of powerful minds 
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with the highest problems set to thinking man. In the 
words of Hegel: “ The history of philosophy in its true 
meaning deals not with the past, but with the eternal and 
veritable present; and in its results resembles, not a museum 
of aberrations of the human intellect, but a pantheon of 
Godlike figures representing various stages of the immanent 
logic of all human thought." 1 The history of Indian thought 
is not what it seems at first sight, a mere succession of ghostly 
ideas which follow one another in rapid succession. 

It is easy to make sport of philosophy, since to those 
who are content to live among the things of sense and think 
in a slovenly way, philosophic problems wear a look of 
unreality, and possess a flavour of absurdity. The hostile 
critic looks upon the disputes of philosophy as wasteful 
logic-chopping and intellectual legerdemain concerned with 
such conundrums as ** Did the hen come first or the egg ? ” * 
The problems discussed in Indian philosophy have perplexed 
men from the beginning of time, though they have never 
been solved to the satisfaction of all. There seems to be 
an essential human need or longing to know the nature of 
soul.and God. Every thinking man, when he reflects on the 
fact that he is swept without pause along the great curve of 
birth to death, the rising flood of life, the ceaseless stream 
of becoming, which presses ever onward and upward, cannot 
but ask. What is the purpose of it all, as a whole, apart from 
the little distracting incidents of the way ? Philosophy 
is no racial idiosyncrasy of India, but a human interest. 

If we lay aside professional philosophy, which may well 
be a futile business, we have in India one of the best logical 
developments of thought. The labours of the Indian thinkers 
are so valuable to the advancement of human knowledge 
that we judge their work to be worthy of study, even if we 
find manifest errors in it. If the sophisms which ruined the 
philosophies of the past are any reason for neglecting them, 
then not only the study of Indian philosophy but of all 
philosophy should be given up. After all, the residuum 
of permanent truth which may be acknowledged as the 

* Logic, p. 137, Wallace's translation. 

* After all, this question is not so trite or innocent as it appears to be. 
§ee Satnqef Butler's Lubk or Cunning ; 
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effective contribution to human thought even with regard 
to the most illustrious thinkers of the West, like Plato and 
Aristotle, is not very great. It is easy to smile at the exquisite 
rhapsodies of Plato or the dull dogmatism of Descartes or 
the arid empiricism of Hume or the bewildering paradoxes of 
Hegel, and yet withal there is no doubt that we profit by 
the study of their works. Even so, though only a few of 
the vital truths of Indian thinkers have moulded the history 
of the human mind, yet there are general syntheses, systematic 
conceptions put forward by a Badarayana or a Samkara 
which will remain landmarks of human thought and 
monuments of human genius. 1 

To the Indian student a study of Indian philosophy 
alone can give a right perspective about the past of India. 
At the present day the average Hindu looks upon his past 
systems. Buddhism, Advaitism, Dvaitism, as all equally 
worthy and acceptable to reason. The authors of the systems 
are worshipped as divine. A study of Indian philosophy 
will conduce to the clearing up of the situation, the adopting 
of a more balanced outlook and the freeing of the mind from 
the oppressing sense of the perfection of everything that is 
ancient. This freedom from bondage to authority is an ideal 
worth striving at. For when the enslaved intellect is freed, 
original thinking and creative effort might again be possible. 
It may be a melancholy satisfaction to the present day Indian 

* Many scholars of the West recognise the value of Indian philosophy. 
" On the other hand, when we read with attention the poetical and philoso¬ 
phical movements of the East, above all those of India, which are beginning 
to spread in Europe, we discover there so many truths, and truths so pro¬ 
found, and which make such a contrast with the meanness of the results 
at which the European genius has sometimes stopped, that we are con¬ 
strained to bend the knee before that of the East, and to see in this cradle 
of the human race the native land of the highest philosophy ” (Victor 
Cousin). " If I were to ask myself from what literature, we here in Europe, 
we who have been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks 
and Romans, and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that corrective 
which is most wanted, in order to make our inner life more perfect, more 
comprehensive-, more universal, in fact more truly human, a life, not for 
this life only, but a transfigured and eternal life—again, I should point to 
India ” (Max Muller). “ Among nations possessing indigenous philosophy 
and metaphysics, together with an innate relish for these pursuits, such 
as at present characterises Germany, and in olden times was the proud 
distinction of Greece, Hindustan holds the first rank in point of time ” 
(Ibid.). 
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to know some details of his country’s early history. Old 
men console themselves with the stories of their youth, and 
the way to forget the bad present is to read about the good 
past. 

V 

Periods of Indian Thought 

It is necessary to give some justification for the title 
“ Indian Philosophy,” when we are discussing the philosophy 
of the Hindus as distinct from that of the other communities 
which have also their place in India. The most obvious 
reason is that of common usage. India even to-day is mainly 
Hindu. And we are concerned here with the history of 
Indian thought up till a.d. iooo or a little after, when the 
fortunes of the Hindus became more and more linked with 
those of the non-Hindus. 

To the continuous development of Indian thought different 
peoples at different ages have brought their gifts, yet the 
force of the Indian spirit had its own shaping influence on 
them. It is not possible for us to be sure of the exact chrono¬ 
logical development, though we shall try to view Indian 
thought from the historical point of view. The doctrines 
of particular schools are relative to their environment and 
have to be viewed together. Otherwise, they will cease to 
have any living interest for us and become dead traditions. 
Each system of philosophy is an answer to a positive question 
which its age has put to itself, and when viewed from its own 
angle of vision will be seen to contain some truth. The philo¬ 
sophies are not sets of propositions conclusive or mistaken, 
but the expression and evolution of a mind with which and 
in which we must live if we wish to know how the systems 
shaped themselves. We must recognise the solidarity of 
philosophy with history, of intellectual life with the social 
conditions. 1 The historical method requires us not to take 

* In the image of Walter Pater. " As the strangely twisted pine-tree, 
which would be a freak of nature on an English lawn, is seen, if we replace 
it in thought, amid the contending forces of the Alpine torrent that actually 
shaped its growth, to have been the creature of necessity, of the logic of 
cer tain facts, even so the most fantastic beliefs will assume their natural 
propriety when they are duly correlated with the conditions round them 
of which they are in truth a part ” (Plato and Platonism , p. io). 
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sides in the controversy of schools, but follow the development 
with strict indifference. 

While we are keenly alive to the immense importance 
of historical perspective, we regret that on account of the 
almost entire neglect of the chronological sequences of the 
writings it is not possible for us to determine exactly the 
relative dates of the systems. So unhistorical, or perhaps 
so ultra-philosophical, was the nature of the ancient Indian, 
that we know more about the philosophies than about the 
philosophers. From the time of the birth of Buddha Indian 
chronology is on a better foundation. The rise of Buddhism 
was contemporaneous with the extension of the Persian power 
to the Indus under the dynasty of Achaemenidae in Persia. 
It is said to be the source of the earliest knowledge of India 
in the West obtained by Hecateus and Herodotus. 

The following are the broad divisions of Indian philosophy : 
(i) The Vedic Period (1500 B.C.-600 b.c.) covers the age of 
the settlement of the Aryans and the gradual expanison 
and spread of the Aryan culture and civilisation. It was 
the time which witnessed the rise of the forest universities, 
where were evolved the beginnings of the sublime idealism 
of India. We discern in it successive strata of thought, 
signified by the Mantras or the hymns, the Brahmanas, and 
the Upani$ads. The views put forward in this age are not 
philosophical in the technical sense of the term. It is the 
age of groping, where superstition and thought are yet in 
conflict. Yet to give order and continuity to the subject, 
it is necessary for us to begin with an account of the outlook 
of the hymns of the Rg-Veda and discuss the views of the 
Upani$ads. 

(2) The Epic Period (600 b.c. to a.d. 200) extends over 
the development between the early Upani§ads and the 
darianas or the systems of philosophy. The epics of the 
RSLm&yana and the MahSLbh&rata serve as the vehicles 
through which was conveyed the new message of the heroic 
and the godly in human relations. In this period we have 
also the great democratisation of the Upanisad ideas in 
Buddhism and the Bhagavadgita. The religious systems 
of Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism, Vai§navism belong to this 
age. The development of abstract thought which culminated 
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in the schools of Indian philosophy, the darSanas, belongs 
to this period. Most of the systems had their early begin¬ 
nings about the period of the rise of Buddhism, and they 
developed side by side through many centuries; yet the 
systematic works of the schools belong to a later age. 

(3) The Sutra Period (from a.d. 200) comes next. The 
mass of material grew so unwieldy that it was found necessary 
to devise a shorthand scheme of philosophy. This reduction 
and summarisation occurred in the form of Sutras. These 
Sutras are unintelligible without commentaries, so much so 
that the latter have become more important than the Stitras 
themselves. Here we have the critical attitude in philosophy 
developed. In the preceding periods we have philosophical 
discussions, no doubt, where the mind did not passively 
receive whatever it was told, but played round the subject, 
raising objections and answering them. By happy intuition 
the thinkers pitch upon some general principles which seem 
to them to explain all aspects of the universe. The philoso¬ 
phical syntheses, however profound and acute they may 
be, suffered throughout from the defect of being pre-critical, 
in the Kantian sense of the term. Without a previous 
criticism of the human capacity to solve philosophical 
problems, the mind looked at the world and reached its 
conclusions. The earlier efforts to understand and interpret 
the world were not strictly philosophical attempts, since 
they were not troubled by any scruples about the com¬ 
petence of the human mind or the efficiency of the instru¬ 
ments and the criteria employed. As Caird puts it, mind 
was “ too busy with the object to attend to itself.” 1 So 
when we come to the Sutras we have thought and reflection 
become self-conscious, and not merely constructive imagina¬ 
tion and religious freedom. Among the systems themselves, 
we cannot say definitely which are earlier and which later. 
There are cross-references throughout. The Yoga accepts 
the S&mkhya, the Vai£e§ika recognises both the Nyaya 
and the S&ihkhya. Nytya refers to the VedSnta and the 
S&mkhya. Mimafhsa directly or indirectly recognises the 
pre-existence of all others. So does the Vedanta. Professor 
Garbe holds that the S&mkhya is the oldest school. Next 

1 Critical Philosophy oj Kant , vol. i. p. 2 
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came Yoga, next MlmamsS and Vedanta, and last of all 
Vai£e§ika and Nyaya. The Sutra period cannot be sharply 
distinguished from the scholastic period of the commentators. 
The two between them extend up till the present day. 

(4) The Scholastic Period also dates from the second 
century a.d. It is not possible for us to draw a hard and 
fast line between this and the previous one. Yet it is to this 
that the great names of Kumarila, Samkara, Siidhara, Rama¬ 
nuja, Madhva, Vacaspati, Udayana, Bhaskara, Jayanta, 
Vijnanabhik§u and Raghunatha belong. The literature soon 
becomes grossly polemical. We find a brood of schoolmen, 
noisy controversialists indulging in over-subtle theories 
and fine-spun arguments, who fought fiercely over the nature 
of logical universals. Many Indian scholars dread opening 
their tomes which more often confuse than enlighten us. 
None would deny their acuteness and enthusiasm. Instead 
of thought we find words, instead of philosophy logic-chopping. 
Obscurity of thought, subtlety of logic, intolerance of 
disposition, mark the worst type of the commentators. The 
better type, of course, are quite as valuable as the ancient 
thinkers themselves. Commentators like Samkara and 
Ramanuja re-state the old doctrine, and their restatement 
is just as valuable as a spiritual discovery. 

There are some histories of Indian philosophy written 
by Indian thinkers. Almost all later commentators from 
their own points of view discuss other doctrines. In that 
way every commentator happens to give an idea of the other 
views. Sometimes conscious attempts are made to deal 
with the several systems in a continuous manner. Some 
of the chief of these " historical ” accounts may here be 
mentioned. §addar£anasamuccaya, or the epitome of 
the six systems, is the name of a work by Haribhadra. 1 

1 Mr. Barth says: “ Haribhadra, who according to tradition died in 
a.d, 529, but by more exact testimony lived in the ninth century, and who 
had several homonyms, was a Brfthmin converted to Jainism. He is famous 
still as the author of Fourteen Hundred Prabandhas (chapters of works), 
and seems to have been one of the first to introduce the Sanskrit language 
into the scholastic literature of the Svetftmbara Jains. By the six systems 
the Brfthmins understand the two Mlm&ihs&s, the S&hkhya and the Yoga, 
the Nyftya and the Vaige^ika. Haribhadra, on the other hand, expounds 
under this title very curtly in eighty-seven slokas, but quite impartially, the 
essential principles of the Buddhists, the Jainas, the followers of the Nyftya, 
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Samantabhadra, a Digambara Jain of the sixth century, is 
said to have written a work called Aptamfmaiiisi, containing 
a review of the various philosophical schools. 1 A MSLdhya- 
mika Buddhist, by name Bh&vaviveka, is reputed to be the 
author of a work called Tarkaj vala, a criticism of the MlmUriisa, 
Saihkhya, Vai£e§ika and Vedanta schools. A Digambara 
Jain, by name Vidyananda, in his A$tasahasri, and another 
Digambara, by name Merutuiiga, in his work on $a<Jdar£ana- 
vicara (1300 a.d.) are said to have criticised the Hindu 
systems. The most popular account of Indian philosophy 
is the Sarvadar£anasamgraha, by the well-known Vedantin 
Madhavacarya, who lived in the fourteenth century in 
South India. The Sarvasiddhtntasarasaiiigraha assigned to 
Samkara,* and the Prasthananabheda by Madhusudana 
Sarasvati ,3 contain useful accounts of the different 
philosophies. 

the S&ihkhya, the Vai£e?ika and the MImams4. He thus selects his own school 
and those with whom the Jainas had the closest affinities, and puts them 
in between the schools of their greatest enemies, the Buddhists and the 
ritualists of the school of Jaimini. These last he couples with the Lok 4 - 
yatikaa, the atheistic materialists, not simply from sectarian fanaticism 
and on his own judgment, but following an opinion that was then prevalent 
even among the Br&hmins M (Indian Antiquary , p. 66, 1895). 

* Vidyabhushan, Mediaval Systems of Indian Logic, pp. 23. 

* The ascription seems to be incorrect. See Keith: Indian Logic , 
p. 242, ♦*. 3. 

t See Max Miilier, Six Systems , pp. 73 to 84* 
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i 

The Vedas 

The Vedas are the earliest documents of the human mind 
that we possess. Wilson writes: “ When the texts of the 
Rg and Yajur Vedas are completed, we shall be in the 
possession of materials sufficient for the safe appreciation 
of the results to be derived from them, and of the actual 
condition of the Hindus, both political and religious, at a 
date co-eval with that of the yet earliest known records of 
social organisation—long anterior to the dawn of Grecian 
civilisation—prior to the oldest vestiges of the Assyrian 
Empire yet discovered—contemporary probably with the 
oldest Hebrew writings, and posterior only to the Egyptian 
dynasties, of which, however, we yet know little except 
barren names; the Vedas give us abundant information 
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respecting all that is most interesting in the contem¬ 
plation of antiquity.” 1 There are four Vedas: Fig, Yajur, 
S§ma and Atharva. The first three agree not only in 
their name, form and language, but in their contents also. 
Of them all the Rg-Veda is the chief. The inspired songs 
which the Aryans brought with them from their earlier home 
into India as their most precious possession were collected, 
it is generally held, in response to a prompting to treasure 
them up which arose when the Aryans met with large num¬ 
bers of the worshippers of other gods in their new country. 
The Rg-Veda is that collection. The S 5 ma-Veda is a purely 
liturgical collection. Much of it is found in the Rg-Veda, 
and even those hymns peculiar to it have no distinctive 
lessons of their own. They are all arranged for being sung 
at sacrifices. The Yajur-Veda, like the Sama, also serves a 
liturgical purpose. This collection was made to meet the 
demands of a ceremonial religion. Whitney writes: "In 
the early Vedic times the sacrifice was still, in the main, 
an unfettered act of devotion, not committed to the charge 
of a body of privileged priests, not regulated in its minor 
details, but left to the free impulses of him who offered it, 
accompanied with Rg and Sama hymns and chants, that 
the mouth of the offerer might not be silent while his 
hands were presenting to the divinity the gift which his 
heart prompted. ... As in process of time, however, the 
ritual assumed a more and more formal character, becoming 
finally a strictly and minutely regulated succession of single 
actions, not only were the verses fixed which were to be 
quoted during the ceremony, but there established them¬ 
selves likewise a body of utterances, formulas of words, 
intended to accompany each individual action of the whole 
work to explain, excuse, bless, give it a symbolical signifi¬ 
cance or the like. . . . These sacrificial formulas received 
the name of Yajus, from the root Yaj, to sacrifice. . . . 
The Yajur-Veda is made up of these formulas, partly in 
prose and partly in verse, arranged in the order in which 
they were to be made use of at the sacrifice.” * The collec¬ 
tions of the Sama and the Yajur Vedas must have been 

* J.R.A.S., vol. 13, 185a, p. 206. 

* A.O.S. Proceedings, vol. iii. p. 304. 
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made in' the interval between the Rg-Vedic collection 
and the Brahmanical period, when the ritualistic religion 
was well established. The Atharva-Veda for a long time 
was without the prestige of a Veda, though for our purposes 
it is next in importance only to the Rg-Veda, for, like it, 
it is an historical collection of independent contents. A 
different spirit pervades this Veda, which is the produc¬ 
tion of a later era of thought. It shows the result of 
the compromising spirit adopted by the Vedic Aryans in 
view of the new gods and goblins worshipped by the 
original peoples of the country whom they were slowly 
subduing. 

Each Veda consists of three parts known as Mantras , 
Brahmanas and Upanisads. The collection of the mantras 
or the hymns is called the Samhita. The Brahmanas 
include the precepts and religious duties. The Upanisads 
and the Aranyakas are the concluding portions of the 
Brahmanas which discuss philosophical problems. The 
Upanisads contain the mental background of the whole 
of the subsequent thought of the country. Of the early 
Upanisads Aitareya and Kausltaki belong to the Rg, 
Kena and Chandogya to the Sama, l£a and Taittiriya and 
the Brhadaranyaka to the Yajur, and Pra§na and Mumjaka 
to the Atharva-Veda. The Aranyakas come between the 
Brahmanas and the Upanisads, and, as their name implies, 
are intended to serve as objects of meditation for those who 
live in forests. The Brahmanas discuss the ritual to be 
observed by the householder, but when in his old age he 
resorts to the forests, some substitute for ritual is needed, 
and that is supplied in the Aranyakas. The symbolic and 
spiritual aspects of the sacrificial cult are meditated upon, 
and this meditation takes the place of the performance of 
the sacrifice. The Aranyakas form the transition link 
between the ritual of the Brahmanas and the philosophy 
of the Upanisads. While the hymns are the creation of 
the poets, 1 the Brahmanas are the work of the priests, and 
the Upanisads the meditations of the philosophers. The 
religion of nature of the hymns, the religion of law of the 
Brahmanas and the religion of spirit of the Upanisads, 

1 R.V., i. 164. 6.; x. 129. 4. 
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correspond in a very close way to the three great divisions 
in the Hegelian conception of the development of religion. 
Though at a later stage the three have existed side by 
side, there is no doubt that they were originally developed 
in successive periods. The Upani§ads, while in one sense 
a continuation of the Vedic worship, are in another a pro¬ 
test against the religion of the Brahmanas. 

II 

Importance of the Study of the Vedic Hymns 

A study of the hymns of the Rg-Veda is indispensable 
for any adequate account of Indian thought. Whatever 
we may think them, half-formed myths or crude allegories, 
obscure gropings or immature compositions, still they are 
the source of the later practices and philosophies of the 
Indo-Aryans, and a study of them is necessary for a proper 
understanding of subsequent thought. We find a freshness 
and simplicity and an inexplicable charm as of the breath 
of the spring or the flower of the morning about these first 
efforts of the human mind to comprehend and express 
the mystery of the world. 

The text of the Veda which we possess has come to us 
from that period of intellectual activity when the Aryans 
found their way into India from their original home. They 
brought with them certain notions and beliefs which were 
developed and continued on the Indian soil. A long 
interval must have elapsed between the composition and 
the compilation of these hymns. Max Muller divides the 
SaihhitS. period into the two called the Chandas and the 
Mantra periods. 1 In the former the hymns were com¬ 
posed. It was the creative epoch characterised by real 
poetry, when men’s emotions poured themselves out in 
songs; we have then no traces of sacrifices. Prayer was 
the only offering made to the gods. The second is the 
period of collection or systematic grouping. It was then 

1 Attempts are sometimes made to assign the hymns to five different 
periods marked by differences of religious belief and social custom. See 
Arnold: Vedic Metre. 
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that the hymns were arranged in practically the same form 
in which we have them at present. In this period sacri¬ 
ficial ideas slowly developed. When exactly the hymns 
were composed and collected is a matter of conjecture. 
We are sure that they were current some fifteen centuries 
before Christ. Buddhism, which began to spread in India 
about 500 b.c., presupposes not only the existence of the 
Vedic hymns but the whole Vedic literature, including the 
Bfahmanas and the Upani?ads. For the sacrificial system 
of the Brahmanas to become well established, for the 
philosophy of the Upanisads to be fully developed, it 
would require a long period. 1 The development of thought 
apparent in this vast literature requires at least a millen¬ 
nium. This is not too long a period if we remember the 
variety and growth which the literature displays. Some 
Indian scholars assign the Vedic hymns to 3000 B.c., others 
to 6000 B.c. The late Mr. Tilak dates the hymns about 
4500 B.C., the Brahmanas 2500 b.c., the early Upanisads 
1600 B.c. Jacobi puts the hymns at 4500 B.c. We assign 
them to the fifteenth century B.c. and trust that our date 
will not be challenged as being too early. 

The Rg-Veda Samhita or collection consists of 1,017 
hymns or suktas, covering a total of about 10,600 stanzas. 
It is divided into eight astakas,* each having eight adhyJyas, 
or chapters, which are further subdivided into vargas or 
groups. It is sometimes divided into ten mandalas or 
circles. The latter is the more popular division. The 
first maridala contains 191 hymns, and is ascribed roughly 
to fifteen different authors or Rsis (seers or sages) such 
as Gautama, Kanva, etc. In the arrangement of the 
hymns there is a principle involved. Those addressed to 
Agni come first, those to Indra second, and then the rest. 
Each of the next six mandalas is ascribed to a single family 
of poets, and has the same arrangement. In the eighth we 
have no definite order. It is ascribed like the first to a 
number of different authors. Mandala nine consists of 
hymns addressed to Soma. Many of the hymns of the eighth 

1 From them many of the technical terms of later philosophies, such as 
Brahman, Atman, Yoga, MimaihsS, are derived. 

* An eighth portion is an a?taka. 
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and ninth Mandates are found in the Sama-Veda also. 
Mandate ten seems to be a later appendage. At any rate, 
it contains views current at the last period of the develop¬ 
ment of the Vedic hymns. Here the native hue of the 
earlier devotional poetry is sicklied over with the pale 
cast of philosophic thought. Speculative hymns about the 
origin of creation, etc., are to be met with. Together 
with these abstract theorisings are also found in it the 
superstitious charms and exorcisings belonging to the 
Atharva-Veda period. While the speculative parts indi¬ 
cate the maturing of the mind which first revealed itself 
in the lyrical hymns, this feature shows that by that time 
the Vedic Aryans must have grown familiar with the 
doctrines and practices of the native Indians, and both 
these are clear indications of the late origin of the tenth 
book. 


Ill 

The Teaching of the Vedas 

Different views of the spirit of the Vedic hymns are 
held by competent scholars who have made these ancient 
scriptures their life study. Pfleiderer speaks of the " pri¬ 
maeval child-like naive prayer of Rg-Veda.” Pictet main¬ 
tains that the Aryans of the Rg-Veda possessed a mono¬ 
theism, however vague and primitive it might he. 'Roth 
and Dayananda Sarasvati, the founder of the Arya Sama}, 
agree with this view. Ram Mohan Roy considers the 
Vedic gods to be “ the allegorical representations of the 
attributes of the supreme Deity.” According to others, 
Bloomfield among them, the hymns of the Rg-Veda are 
sacrificial compositions of a primitive race which attached 
great importance to ceremonial rites. Bergaigne holds 
that they were all allegorical. Sayana, the famous Indian 
commentator, adopts the naturalistic interpretation of the 
gods of the hymns, which is supported by modem Euro¬ 
pean scholarship. Sayana sometimes interprets the hymns 
in the spirit of the later Brahmanic religion. These vary¬ 
ing opinions need not be looked upon as antagonistic to 
one another, for they only point to the heterogeneous 
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nature of the Rg-Veda collection. It is a work repre¬ 
senting the thought of successive generations of thinkers, 
and so contains within it different strata of thought. In 
the main, we may say that the Rg-Veda represents the 
religion of an unsophisticated age. The great mass of the 
hymns are simple and naive, expressing the religious con¬ 
sciousness of a mind yet free from the later sophistication. 
There are also hymns which belong to the later formal 
and conventional age of the Brahmanas. There are some, 
especially in the last book, which embody the mature 
results of conscious reflection on the meaning of the world 
and man's place in it. Monotheism characterises some of 
the hymns of the Rg-Veda. There is no doubt that some¬ 
times the several gods were looked upon as the different 
names and expressions of the Universal Being. 1 But this 
monotheism is not as yet the trenchant clear-cut mono¬ 
theism of the modern world. 

Mr. Aurobindo Ghosh, the great Indian scholar-mystic, 
is of opinion that the Vedas are replete with suggestions 
of secret doctrines and mystic philosophies. He looks 
upon the gods of the hymns as symbols of the psycho¬ 
logical functions. Surya signifies intelligence, Agni will, 
and Soma feeling. The Veda to him is a mystery religion 
corresponding to the Orphic and Eleusinian creeds of 
ancient Greece. " The hypothesis I propose is that the 
Rg-Veda is itself the one considerable document that 
remains to us from the early period of human thought of 
which the historical Eleusinian and Orphic mysteries were 
the failing remnants, when the spiritual and psychological 
knowledge of the race was concealed for reasons now diffi¬ 
cult to determine, in a veil of concrete and material figures 
and symbols which protected the sense from the profane 
and revealed it to the initiated. One of the leading princi¬ 
ples of the mystics was the sacredness and secrecy of self- 
knowledge and the true knowledge of the gods. This 
wisdom was, they thought, unfit for, perhaps even dangerous, 
to the ordinary human mind, or in any case liable to perver¬ 
sion and misuse and loss of virtue if revealed to vulgar and 
unpurified spirits. Hence they favoured the existence of 

* See R.V., i. 164-46 and 170-71. 
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an outer worship effective but imperfect for the profane, 
and an inner discipline for the initiate, and clothed their 
language in words and images which had equally a spiritual 
sense for the elect and a concrete sense for the mass of 
ordinary worshippers. The Vedic hymns were conceived 
and constructed on these principles.” 1 When we find 
that this view is opposed not only to the modem views 
of European scholars but also to the traditional interpre¬ 
tations of Sayana and the system of Purva-Mimamsa, the 
authority on Vedic interpretation, we must hesitate to 
follow the lead of Mr. Aurobindo Ghosh, however ingenious 
his point of view may be. It is not likely that the whole 
progress of Indian thought has been a steady falling away 
from the highest spiritual truths of the Vedic hymns. It 
is more in accordance with what is known of the general 
nature of human development, and easier to concede that 
the later religions and philosophies arose out of the crude 
suggestions and elementary moral ideas and spiritual aspira¬ 
tions of the early mind, than that they were a degradation 
of an original perfection. 

In interpreting the spirit of the Vedic hymns we pro¬ 
pose to adopt the view of them accepted by the Brahmanas 
and the Upanisads, which came immediately after. These 
later works are a continuation and a development of the 
views of the hymns. While we find the progress from the 
worship of outward nature powers to the spiritual religion 
of the Upanisads easily intelligible according to the law 
of normal religious growth—man everywhere on earth 
starts with the external and proceeds to the internal—the 
Upanisads do not care for the early nature worship, but 
only develop the suggestions of the highest religion con¬ 
tained in the Vedas. This interpretation is in entire har¬ 
mony with the modem historical method and the scientific 
theory of early human culture, and accords well with the 
classic Indian view as put forth by SSyapa. 


• Arya, vol. i. p. 60. 
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IV 

Philosophical Tendencies 

In the Rg-Veda we have the impassioned utterances 
of primitive but poetic souls which seek some refuge from 
the obstinate questionings of sense and outward things. 
The hymns are philosophical to the extent that they 
attempt to explain the mysteries of the world not by means 
of any superhuman insight or extraordinary revelation, but 
by the light of unaided reason. The mind revealed in the 
Vedic hymns is not of any one type. There were poetic 
souls who simply contemplated the beauties of the sky 
and the wonders of the earth, and eased their musical souls 
of their burden by composing hymns. The Indo-Iranian 
gods of Dyaus, Varuna, Usas, Mitra, etc., were the pro¬ 
ductions of this poetic consciousness. Others of a more 
active temperament tried to adjust the world to their own 
purposes. Knowledge of the world was useful to them as 
the guide of life. And in the period of conquest and battle, 
such useful utilitarian deities as Indra were conceived. 
The genuine philosophical impulse, the desire to know 
and understand the world for its own sake, showed itself 
only at the end of this period of storm and stress. It was 
then that men sat down to doubt the gods they ignorantly 
worshipped and reflected on the mysteries of life. It is at 
this period that questions were put to which the mind of 
man could not give adequate answers. The Vedic poet 
exclaims: "I do not know what kind of thing I am; 
mysterious, bound, my mind wanders.” Even though germs 
of true philosophy appear at a late stage, still the view of 
life reflected in the poetry and practice of the Vedic hymns 
is instructive. As legendary history precedes archaeology, 
alchemy chemistry, and astrology astronomy, even so 
mythology and poetry precede philosophy and science. 
The impulse of philosophy finds its first expression in 
mythology and religion. In them we find the answers to 
the questions of ultimate existence, believed by the people 
in general. These happen to be products of imagination, 
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where mythical causes are assumed to account for the 
actual world. As reason slowly gains ascendancy over 
fancy, an attempt is made to distinguish the permanent 
stuff from out of which the actual things of the world are 
made. Cosmological speculations take the place of mythical 
assumptions. The permanent elements of the world ar? 
deified, and thus cosmology becomes confused with religion. 
In the early stages of reflection as we have them in the 
Rg-Veda, mythology, cosmology and religion are found 
intermixed. It will be of interest to describe briefly the 
views of the hymns under the four heads of theology, 
cosmology, ethics and eschatology. 


V 

Theology 

A religious growth of many centuries cannot be a simple 
and transparent creed admitting of easy definition and 
classification. A striking aspect of the hymns is their 
polytheistic character. A great many gods are named and 
worshipped. Yet some of the hymns shock us by their 
highly abstract philosophising, and from primitive poly¬ 
theism to systematic philosophy it is a long, long way. 
Three strata of thought can be discerned in the religion 
of the hymns of the Rg-Veda, which are naturalistic 
polytheism, monotheism and monism. 

An important point to be borne in mind in this dis¬ 
cussion is that the word “ deva " is so very elusive in its 
nature and is used to indicate many different things. 1 
" Deva is one who gives to man.” * God is deva because 
He gives the whole world. The learned man who imparts 
knowledge to fellow man is also a deva. 3 The sun, the 
moon and the sky are devas because they give light to 
all creation. Father and mother and spiritual guides are 

< The Nirukta says: " Devo dJnSd va dlpanSd vS dyotan&d v5 dyusth&no 
vS bhavati." vii. 15. 

* We may compare this with the English word " lady." which seems to 
have meant originally the kneader of the loaf. Lord has a somewhat si milar 
origin—the guardian of the loaf. 

1 VidvStbso hi dev&fe. 
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also devas. 1 Even a guest is a deva. We have to take 
into account only that notion of deva which answers at 
least roughly to the modern conception of God. It then 
means bright. 

The process of god-making in the factory of man’s 
mind cannot be seen so clearly anywhere else as in the 
Rg-Veda. We have in it the freshness and splendour of 
the morning of man’s mind still undulled by past custom 
or fixed routine. There is no such thing as a beginning 
in the history of ideas, and we have to start somewhere. 
We may begin with the identification of the Vedic gods 
in some of their aspects with certain forces of nature, and 
point out how they were gradually raised to moral and 
superhuman beings. The earliest seers of the Vedic hymns 
delighted in sights of nature in their own simple uncon¬ 
scious way. Being essentially of a poetic temperament, 
they saw the things of nature with such intensity of feeling 
and force of imagination that the things became suffused 
with souls. They knew what it was to love nature, and 
be lost in the wonders of dawn and sunrise, those 
mysterious processes which effect a meeting of the soul and 
nature. To them nature was a living presence with which 
they could hold communion. Some glorious aspects of 
nature became the windows of heaven, through which the 
divine looked down upon the godless earth. The moon 
and the stars, the sea and the sky, the dawn and the 
nightfall were regarded as divine. This worship of nature 
as such is the earliest form of Vedic religion. 

Soon cold reflection sets in. An unconscious effort to 
penetrate into the inner nature of things results. Man is 
busy making gods in his own image. The religion of the un¬ 
developed man, the world over, has been a kind of anthro¬ 
pomorphism. We cannot acquiesce in the chaos of the 
physical world. We try to understand it in some way 
and arrive at some theory of life with the conviction that 
some hypothesis is better than none. Naturally we pro¬ 
ject our own volitional agency and explain phenomena by 
their spiritual causes. 1 We interpret all things on the 

i MItfdevo bhava, pitfdevo bhava, &c&ryadevo bhava. 

* As Taylor puts it: “ The operations of the world seemed to be carried 
on by other spirits, just as the human body was held to live and act by virtue 
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analogy of our own nature and posit wills behind physical 
phenomena. The theory is not to be confused with 
animism, for it does not hold to a universal animation of 
nature. It is a sort of polytheism where striking pheno¬ 
mena of nature, of which India is so full, are deified. The 
religious instinct reveals itself in this way. In moments 
of deep religious feeling, when man is delivered from some 
imminent peril, or realises his utter dependence on the 
mighty forces of nature, he feels the reality of the presence 
of God. He hears the voice of God in the tempest and 
sees his hand in the stilling of the wave. So late as the 
period of the Stoics we meet with similar conceptions. 
“ The Sun, Moon and Stars and Law and Men who have 
turned into Gods.” 1 It is a good thing that the Vedic 
Aryan had faith in the reality of an unseen world. He 
had no doubt about it. Gods are. Naturalism and anthro¬ 
pomorphism seem to be the first stages of the Vedic 
religion. 

It is now a commonplace of history that the Vedic 
Aryans and the Iranians descended from the same stock and 
exhibit great affinities and resemblance. They came down 
from their common home into India and the Iran of the 
Zoroastrians, and in that central home they dwelt as one 
undivided race till the necessities of life, want of room, 
the spirit of adventure, obliged them to leave their 
motherland and wander in quest of new fields in different 
directions.* That is why we find so many affinities in the 

of its own inhabiting spirit-soul ” ( Primitive Culture). In his Natural History 
of Religions, Hume wrote: " There is a universal tendency among mankind 
to conceive all beings like themselves. . . . The unknown causes which 
continually employ their thoughts, appearing always in the same aspect, 
are all apprehended to be of the same kind or species. Nor is it long before 
we ascribe to them thought and reason and passion, and sometimes even 
the limbs and figures of men.” 

1 Chrysippus. See Gilbert Murray's Four Stages of Greek Religion, 
p. 17. 

* Indians and the Iranians are said to belong to the larger family of 
Indo-Europeans, with their subdivisions of Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic, Italic, 
Hellenic, Armenian races. From a comparison of the beliefs and practices 
of these people scholars infer a sort of Indo-European religion. Animism 
and magic, ancestor worship and belief in immortality are said to be the 
main elements of the Indo-European religion. Recent ethnologists, such as 
Ripley, seem to adopt a somewhat different classification of races. Some 
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ancient religions and philosophical ideas of India and 
Persia. Dr. Mills says: “ The Avesta is nearer the Veda 
than the Veda is to its own epic Sanskrit.” There is an 
underlying continuity of language. When the Aryans 
came to India through the Punjab they found the natives 
of India whom they called Dasyus opposing their free 
advance. 1 These Dasyus were of a dark complexion, 
eating beef and indulging in goblin worship. When the 
Aryans met them they desired to keep themselves aloof 
from them. It is this spirit of exclusiveness bom of pride 
of race and superiority of culture that developed into the 
later caste spirit. The anxiety to keep their religion pure 
from contamination led the Aryans to collect together 
their own sacred literature. The word samhita, which 
means “collection,” suggests that the hymns of the 
Rg-Veda were collected at the period when the Aryans and 
the non-Aryans met on the soil of India. We shall begin 
our sketch of the Vedic gods with those Indo-Iranian ones 
held in common by the two sister races before their 
separation. 

The feeling of the incompleteness of this world, the 
weakness of man, the need felt for a higher spirit, a guide, 
a friend, a support on which man could rest, to whom he 
could appeal in distress, is natural to the sick heart of man. 
At that early age nothing could answer to this feeling for 
the infinite so well as the boundless and brilliant firma¬ 
ment of heaven. The sun and the moon and the stars 

identify the Aryan race with the Teutonic or the Nordic. We have nothing 
to do with these here. The history of Indian thought commences only 
when the Aryans of Central Asia separated themselves into two groups, 
the one making through Afghanistan to India and the other spreading over 
the territory called the Iran. 

1 The details of the wanderings of those who first called themselves 
Aryans cannot be decided with any definiteness from the now available 
data. The Vedic hymns reveal a later stage of social life yrhen Sanskrit 
was a spoken language and the Aryan race was split up into many branches. 
Nor are we prepared to admit that the Dravidians were the aborigines of 
India. The Dravidians seem to have come to India at a much earlier date 
than the Aryans, and had their civilisation well established in India before 
the coming of the Aryans. The Dravidians, it is true, adopted the Aryan 
forms of life, but in their turn they influenced the Aryan civilisation. The 
numerous tribes who still inhabit mountainous regions difficult of access 
were perhaps the original inhabitants of India, 
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may change, storms break and clouds roll away, but the 
sky abides for ever. Dyaus 1 is not merely an Indo- 
Iranian deity, but an Indo-European one. It survives in 
Greece as Zeus, in Italy as Jupiter (Heavenly Father), 
and among the Teutonic tribes as Tyr and Tyi. Deva 
meant originally bright, and later was applied to all the 
bright ones, the sun, the sky, the stars, the dawn, the 
day, etc. It became a general term connoting the common 
features of all shining ones. The earth also was soon 
deified. Heaven and Earth at the beginning had perhaps only 
the physical aspects of vastness, breadth, productiveness.® 
The attributes ascribed to the Earth are such as “ yielding 
honey,” “ full of milk.” But very early Heaven and Earth 
became endowed with human qualities such as “ not de¬ 
caying,” “ father ” and “ mother.” Moral attributes such as 
beneficence, omniscience and righteousness were also added .3 
It may be that there has been steady advance from the phy¬ 
sical to the personal and from the personal to the divine. 
Earth and Heaven, the first objects of worship the world over, 
though probably in the beginning they were looked upon as 
independent beings, soon entered into a marriage alliance. The 
Earth was looked upon as the fruitful mother, impregnated 
by Heaven. In the Homeric hymns the Earth is addressed 
as ” Mother of Godsr, the wife of the starry Heaven.” * 
Earth and Heaven are the universal parents who give 
life to all creatures and grant them the means of subsist¬ 
ence. In the Rg-Veda they are generally addressed in 
the dual number as two beings forming but one concept, 
for all between, the sun, the dawn, the fire, the wind and 
the rain were their offspring. They are the parents of men 
and gods. 5 As the number of gods increased the question 
arose as to who made Heaven and Earth. " He was 
indeed among the gods the cleverest workman, who 
produced the brilliant ones (Heaven and Earth) that 


* D v, to shine. 

* i. 160. 2 ; i. 187. 5 ; iv. 56. 3 ; vi. 70, 1-2. 

3 i. 159. 1 ; i. 160. 1 ; iv. 56. 2 ; vi. 70. 6. 

4 See Max Mttller : India ; What can it teach Us ? p. 156. 

3 i. 183. 4; i. 159. 1-2 ; i. 106. 3 ; iii. 3. 11; iv. 56. 2 ; vi. 17. 7 ; vil 
$ 3 - ; ff, 85. 12 ; x. x. 7; *♦ 35 ’ 3 «* *- 6 4- r 4» *• 65. $ i X. it. 9. 
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gladden all things; he who measures the two bright 
ones by his wisdom and establishes them on everlasting 
supports.” 1 This creative power is assigned to Agni,* 
Indra,3 or Soma. 4 Other gods also come in for this 
honour. 5 

Varuna is the god of the sky. The name is derived 
from the root “ var,” to “ cover ” or “ compass.” He is 
identical with the Greek Ouranos and the Ahuramazda of 
the Avesta. His physical origin is manifest. He is the 
coverer or the enfolder. He covers the whole starry 
expanse of heaven “ as with a robe, with all the creatures 
thereof and their dwellings.” 6 Mitra is his constant com¬ 
panion. Varuna and Mitra, when used together, express 
night and day, darkness and light. Varuna’s figure is 
steadily transformed and idealised till he becomes the 
most moral god of the Vedas. He watches over the world, 
punishes the evildoers and forgives the sins of those who 
implore his pardon. The sun is his eye, the sky is his 
garment and the storm is his breath.7 Rivers flow by his 
command 8 ; the sun shines, the star and the moon are in 
their courses for fear of him.9 By his law heaven and earth 
are held apart. He upholds the physical and the moral 
order. He is no capricious god, but a “ dhrtavrata,” one 
of fixed resolve. Other gods obey his orders. He is 
omniscient, and as such knows the flight of the birds in the 
sky, the path of the ships on the ocean and the course of 
the wind. Not a sparrow can fall without his knowledge. 
He is the supreme God, the God of gods, harsh to the 
guilty and gracious to the penitent. He conforms to the 
eternal law of the moral world which he has established. 
Yet in his mercy he is willing to forgive those who offend 
against him. " He is merciful even to him who has com¬ 
mitted sin.” 10 In almost all the hymns to Varuna we 
find prayers for the forgiveness of sin, filled with confes- 


R.V., i. 160. 4 ; see also iv. 56. 3. 

i. 67. 3. 3 x. 89. 4. 4 ix. 101.15. 

iii. 31. 12. 4 viii. 41. 7 vii. 87. 2.. 

i. 24. 8; ii. 28. 4 ; vii. 87. 5. 

i. 24. 10; i. 25. 6; i. 44. 14; ii. 14 ; ii. 28. 8 ; iii. 54. 18; viii. 25. 2. 
vii. 87. 7. 
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sions of guilt and repentance, 1 which show that the Aryan 
poets had a sense of the burden of sin and prayer. 

The theism of the Vaisnavas and the Bhagavatas, 
with its emphasis on bhakti, is to be traced to the Vedic 
worship of Varuna, with its consciousness of sin and trust 
in divine forgiveness. Professor Macdonell says that 
" Varuna’s character resembles that of the divine ruler in 
a monotheistic belief of an exalted type.” 1 

The law of which Varuna is the custodian is called the 
Rta. Rta literally means “ the course of things.” It 
stands for law in general and the immanence of justice. 
This conception must have been originally suggested by 
the regularity of the movements of sun, moon and stars, 
the alternations of day and of night, and of the seasons. 

1 The following hymn to Varuria translated by Muir into verse, vol. v. 
O.S.T., p. 64, though from the Atharva-Veda (iv. 16. 1-5), brings out the 
high conception of God cherished by the Vedic Aryans : 

" The mighty Lord on high, our deeds, as if at hand espies: 

The gods know all men do, though men would fain their deeds disguise. 
Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from place to place. 

Or hides him in his secret cell—the gods his movements trace. 

Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone. 

King Varuna is there, a third, and all their schemes are known. 

This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies ; 

Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool he lies. 

Whoever far beyond the sky should think his way to wing. 

He could not there elude the grasp of Varuna the king. 

His spies descending from the skies glide all this world around. 

Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to earth’s remotest bound. 
Whate’er exists in heaven and earth, whate'er beyond the skies. 

Before the eyes of Varupa, the king, unfolded lies. 

The ceaseless winkings all he counts of every mortal’s eyes : 

He wields this universal frame, as gamester throws his dice. 

Those knotted nooses which thou fling’st, O God, the bad to snare,— 
All liars let them overtake, but all the truthful spare.” 

Again: ” How can I get near to Varuna ? will he accept my offering with¬ 
out displeasure ? When shall I, with a quiet mind see him propitiated ? ” 

” I ask, O Varuna, wishing to know this my sin; I go to ask the wise, 
the sages, all tell me the same ; Varuna it is who is angry with thee.” 

” Was it for an old sin, O Varuna, that thou wishest to destroy thy friend 
who always praises thee? Tell me, thou unconquerable Lord, and I will 
quickly turn to thee with praise, freed from sin.” 

” Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and from those which we 
committed with our own bodies.” 

” It is not our own doing, Varuna, it was a slip ; an intoxicating draught, 
passion, dice, thoughtlessness.” 

• Vedic Mythology , p. 3. 
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Rta denotes the order of the world. Everything that is 
ordered in the universe has Rta for its principle. It cor¬ 
responds to the universals of Plato. 1 The world of experi¬ 
ence is a shadow or reflection of the Rta, the permanent 
reality which remains unchanged in all the welter of muta¬ 
tion. The universal is prior to the particular, and so the 
Vedic seer thinks that Rta exists before the manifestation 
of all phenomena. The shifting series of the world are 
the varying expressions of the constant Rta. So Rta is 
called the father of all. " The Maruts come from afar 
from the seat of the Rta.” 1 Visnu is the embryo of the 
Rta.3 Heaven and earth are what they are by reason of 
the Rta.* The tendency towards the mystic conception of 
an unchanging reality shows its first signs here. The real 
is the unchanging law. What is, is an unstable show, an 
imperfect copy. The real is one without parts and changes, 
while the many shift and pass. Soon this cosmic order 
becomes the settled will of a supreme god, the law of 
morality and righteousness as well. Even the gods cannot 
transgress it. We see in the conception of Rta a develop¬ 
ment from the physical to the divine. Rta originally 
meant the " established route of the world, of the sun, 
moon and stars, morning and evening, day and night.” 
Gradually it became the path of morality to be followed 
by man and the law of righteousness observed even by 
gods. “ The dawn follows the path of Rta, the right 
path; as if she knew them before. She never oversteps 
the regions. The sun follows the path of Rta.” 5 The 
whole universe is founded on Rta and moves in it. 6 This 
conception of Rta reminds us of Wordsworth's invocation 
to duty. 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong. 

1 Hegel characterises the categories or universals of logic as “ God 
before the creation of the world or any planet." I owe this reference to 
Professor J. S. Mackenzie. The Chinese sage Lao Tsfl recognises a cosmic 
order or the Tao, which serves as the foundation for bis ethics, philosophy 
and religion. 

* iv. 21. 3. J i. 156. 3. ♦ x. 121. 1. 

J i. 24. 8, Heraclitus says " Helios (the sun) will not overstep the bounds." 

* iv. 23. 9. 
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What law is in the physical world, that virtue is in the 
moral world. The Greek conception of the moral life as a 
harmony or an ordered whole is suggested here. Varupa, 
who was first the keeper of the physical order, becomes 
the custodian of the moral order, Rtasya gopa and the 
punisher of sin. The prayer to the gods is in many cases 
, for keeping us in the right path. “ O Indra, lead us on 
the path of Rta, on the right path over all evils.” 1 

So soon as the conception of Rta was recognised there 
was a change in the nature of gods. The world is no more 
a chaos representing the blind fury of chance elements, 
but is the working of a harmonious purpose. This faith 
gives us solace and security whenever unbelief tempts us 
and confidence in ourselves is shattered. Whatever might 
happen, we feel that there is a law of righteousness in the 
moral world answering to the beautiful order of nature. 
As sure as the sun rises to-morrow virtue will triumph. 
Rta can be trusted. 

Mitra is the companion of Varuna and is generally 
invoked along with him. He represents sometimes the 
sun and sometimes the light. He is also an all-seeing, 
truth-loving god. Mitra and Varuna are joint-keepers of 
the Rta and forgivers of sin. Gradually, Mitra comes to 
be associated with the morning light and Varuna with the 
night-sky. Varuna and Mitra are called the Adityas, or 
the sons of Aditi, along with Aryaman and Bhaga. 

SQrya is the sun. He has some ten hymns addressed 
to him. The worship of the sun is natural to the human 
mind. It is an essential part of the Greek religion. Plato 
idealised sun-worship in the Republic. To him the sun 
was the symbol of the Good. In Persia we have sun- 
worship. The sun, the author of all light and life in the 
world, has supernatural powers assigned to him. He is 
the life of “ all that moveth and standeth.” He is all 
seeing, the spy of the world. He rouses men to perform 
their activities, dispels darkness and gives light. ” Siirya 
is rising, to pace both worlds, looking down on men, pro¬ 
tector of all that travel or stay, beholding right and 
wrong among men.” 1 Siirya becomes the creator of the 
world and its governor. 

* *. 133. 6 . 


• R.V., vii. 60, 
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Savitr, celebrated in eleven entire hymns, is also a 
solar deity. He is described as golden-eyed, golden-handed 
and golden-tongued. He is sometimes distinguished from 
the Sun, 1 though often identified with him. Savitr repre¬ 
sents not only the bright sun of the golden day, but also 
the invisible sun of night. He has a lofty moral side, 
being implored by the repentant sinner for the forgiveness 
of sin : “ Whatever offence we may have committed against 
the heavenly host, through feebleness of understanding, or 
through weakness or through pride or through human 
nature, O Savitr, take from us this sin.” * The Gayatri 
hymn is addressed to Surya in the form of Savitr : “ Let 
us meditate on that adorable splendour of Savitr 1 may 
he enlighten our minds.” The oft-quoted hymn from the 
Yajur-Veda, " O God Savitr, the Creator of All, remove 
the obstructions and grant the blessings,” is addressed to 
Savitr. 

Surya in the form of Visnu supports all the worlds.3 
Visnu is the god of three strides. He covers the earth, 
heaven and the highest worlds visible to mortals. None 
can reach the limits of his greatness. “ We can from the 
earth know two of thy spaces, thou alone, O Visnu, 
knowest thine own highest abode.” 4 Visnu holds a sub¬ 
ordinate position in the Rg-Veda, though he has a great 
future before him. The basis of Vai§navism is, however, 
found in the Rg-Veda, where Visnu is described as brhat- 
sarirah, great in body, or having the world for his body, 
pratyety ahavam, he who comes in response to the invitation 
of the devotees. 5 He is said to have traversed thrice the 
earth spaces for the sake of man in distress. 6 

Pusan is another solar god. He is evidently a friend 
of man, being a pastoral god and the guardian of cattle. 
He is the god of wayfarers and husbandmen. 

Ruskin says: “ There is no solemnity so deep to a rightly 
thinking creature as that of the dawn.” The boundless 
dawn from which flash forth every morning light and life 
becomes the goddess U§as, the Greek Eos, the brilliant 

1 R.V., vii. 63. * iv. 54. 3. 3 i. 21. 154. 

♦ i. 22. 18; vii, 59. 1—2# s i. 153. 6* * Manave b&dkitaya, iv* 6* 
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maid of morning loved by the ASvins, and the sun, but 
vanishing before the latter as he tries to embrace her with 
his golden rays. 

The ASvins are invoked in about fifty hymns and in 
parts of many others.* They are inseparable twins, the 
bright lords of brilliance and lustre, strong and agile and 
fleet as eagles. They are the children of Heaven, and the 
Dawn is their sister. It is supposed that the phenomenon 
of twilight is their material basis. That is why we have 
two Aivins corresponding to the dawn and the dusk. They 
gradually become the physicians of gods and men, wonder¬ 
workers, protectors of conjugal love and life and the 
deliverers of the oppressed from all kinds of suffering. 

We have already mentioned Aditi from whom the several 
gods called Adityas are born. Aditi literally means “ un¬ 
bound or unlimited.” It seems to be a name for the 
invisible, the infinite which surrounds us on all sides, and 
also stands for the endless expanse beyond the earth, the 
clouds and the sky. It is the immense substratum of all 
that is here and also beyond. “ Aditi is the sky, Aditi is 
the intermediate region, Aditi is father and mother and 
son, Aditi is all the gods and the five tribes, Aditi is what¬ 
ever has been born, Aditi is whatever shall be born.” 1 
Here we have the anticipation of a universal all-embracing, 
all-producing nature itself, the immense potentiality or 
the prakjti of the Samkhya philosophy. It corresponds to 
Anaximander’s Infinite. 

An important phenomenon of nature raised to a deity 
is Fire. Agni 3 is second in importance only to Indra, 
being addressed in at least 200 hymns. The idea of Agni 
arose from the scorching sun, which by its heat kindled 
inflammable stuff. It came from the clouds as lightning. 
It has also its origin in flintstone.4 It comes from fire 
sticks. 5 MUtariSvan, like Prometheus, is supposed to have 
brought fire back from the sky and entrusted it to the 
keeping of the Bhfgus. 6 The physical aspects are evident 
in the descriptions of Agni as possessing a tawny beard. 


* Aivins are literally horsemen. 

3 Latin Ignis. 4 ii. 12. 3. 

* The name of a clan. 


* R.V., i. 89. 

5 Sanskrit aragis. 
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sharp jaws and burning teeth. Wood or ghee is his food. 
He shines like the sun dispelling the darkness of night. 
His path is black when he invades the forests and his 
voice is like the thunder of heaven. He is dhumaketu, 
having smoke for his banner. " O Agni, accept this log 
which I offer to thee, blaze up brightly and send up thy 
sacred smoke, touch the topmost heavens with thy mane 
and mix with the beams of the sun.” 1 Fire is thus seen 
to dwell not only on earth in the hearth and the altar but 
also in the sky and the atmosphere, as the sun and the 
dawn and as lightning in the clouds. He soon becomes a 
supreme god, stretching out heaven and earth. As the 
concept grew more and more abstract it also became more 
and more sublime. He becomes the mediator between 
gods and men, the helper of all. " O Agni, bring hither 
Varuna to our offering. Bring Indra from the skies, the 
Maruts from the air.” 1 “I hold Agni to be my father. I 
hold him to be my kinsman, my brother and also my 
friend.” 3 

Soma, the god of inspiration, the giver of immortal 
life, is analogous to the Haoma of the Avesta and Dionysos 
of Greece, the god of the wine and the grape. All these 
are the cults of the intoxicants. Miserable man requires 
something or other to drown his sorrows in. When he 
takes hold of an intoxicating drink for the first time, a 
thrill of delight possesses him. He is mad, no doubt, but 
he thinks it is a divine madness. What we call spiritual 
vision, sudden illumination, deeper insight, larger charity 
and wider understanding—all these are the accompani¬ 
ments of an inspired state of the soul. No wonder the 
drink that elevates the spirit becomes divine. Whitney 
observes: " The simple-minded Aryan people, whose 

whole religion was a worship of the wonderful powers and 
phenomena of nature, had no sooner perceived that the 
liquid had power to elevate the spirits and produce a 
temporary frenzy under the influence of which the individual 
was prompted to and capable of deeds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine; it was to 
their apprehension a god, endowing those into whom it 

* U.V., ii. 6. * R.V., x. 70. 11. s R.V., x. 7. 3. 
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entered with god-like powers; the plant which afforded it 
became to them the king of plants, the process of preparing 
was a holy sacrifice; the instruments used therefor were 
sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attested by 
the references to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta; 
it seems, however, to have received a new impulse on 
Indian territory ,'' 1 Soma is not completely personalised. 
The plant and the juice are so vividly present to the poet’s 
mind that he cannot easily deify them. The hymns 
addressed to Soma were intended to be sung while the 
juice was being pressed out of the plant. “ O Soma, poured 
out for Indra to drink, flow on purely in a most sweet and 
exhilarating current.” 1 In viii. 48 . 3 the worshipper 
exclaims : " We have drunk the Soma, we have become 
immortal, we have entered into light, we have known the 
gods.” This confusion of spiritual ecstasy with physical 
intoxication is not peculiar to the Vedic age. William 
James tells us that the drunken consciousness is a bit of 
the mystic consciousness. It is believed that we can attain 
the divine through physical intoxication. Soma gradually 
acquires medicinal powers, helping the blind to see and 
the. lame to walk.3 The following beautiful hymn to Soma 
points out how important a place he occupies in the 
affections of the Vedic Aryans. 

Where there is eternal light, in the world, where the sun is placed, 
in that immortal, imperishable world, place me, O Soma. 
Where the son of Vivasvat reigns as King, where the secret place 
of heaven is, where these mighty waters are, make me immortal. 
Where life is free, in the third heaven of heavens, where the worlds 
are radiant, there make me immortal. 

Where wishes and desires are, where the bowl of the bright Soma 
is, where there is food and rejoicing, there make me immortal. 
Where there is happiness and delight, where joy and pleasure reside, 
where the desires of our desire are attained, there make me 
immortal.* 

In the hymn to Soma just quoted there is a reference 
to the son of Vivasvat, who is the Yama of the Rg-Veda 

* J.A.O.S., iii. 292. * ix. 1. s vii. 68. 2, and x. 25. 11. 

4 S.B.E., Vedic Hymns, part i. See Gilbert Murray’s translation of 
the Bacchce of Euripides, p. 20. 
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answering to the Yima, the son of Vivanhvant of the 
Avesta. There are three hymns addressed to Yama. He 
is the chief of the dead, not so much a god as a ruler of 
the dead. He was the first of mortals to die and find his 
way to the other world, the first to tread the path of the 
fathers. 1 Later he acts as the host receiving new-comers. 
He is the king of that kingdom, for he has the longest 
experience of it. He is sometimes invoked as the god of 
the setting sun. 1 In the Brahmanas Yama becomes the 
judge and chastiser of men. But in the Rg-Veda he is yet 
only their king. Yama illustrates the truth of the remark 
which Lucian puts into the mouth of Heraclitus : “ What are 
men ? Mortal gods. What are gods ? Immortal men.” 

Parjanya was the Aryan sky god. He seems to have 
become Indra after the Aryans entered India, for Indra is 
unknown to the other members of the Aryan family. In 
the Vedas Parjanya is another name for the sky. “ The 
Earth is the mother and I am the son of the Earth, 
Parjanya is the father. May he help us.” 3 In the Atharva- 
Veda Earth is called the wife of Parjanya. 4 Parjanya is 
the god of cloud and rain.5 He rules as god over the whole 
world; all creatures rest in him ; he is the life of all that 
moves and rests. 6 There are also passages where the word 
Parjanya is used for cloud or rain.7 Max Muller is of 
opinion that Parjanya is identical with the Lithuanian god 
of thunder called Perkunas. 8 

Of all the phenomena of nature which arouse the feel¬ 
ing of awe and terror, nothing can challenge comparison 
with thunder storms. “ Yes, when I send thunder and 
lightning,” says Indra, " then you believe in me.” Judging 
from the hymns addressed to him, Indra is the most 
popular god of the Vedas. When the Aryans entered 
India they found that, as at present, their prosperity was a 
mere gamble in rain. The rain god naturally becomes the 
national god of the Indo-Aryans. Indra is the god of 
the atmospheric phenomena, of the blue sky. He is the 

1 PitrySna, x, 2. 7. » x. 14. * A,V„ xii. 1. 12. 

« xii. 1. 42. 5 R.V., v. 83. ♦ R,V. # vii. jpj, 

1 See R.V., i. 164. 5; vii. 61. 

. * India: What it teach M ? Lect. VI. 
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Indian Zeus. His naturalistic origin is clear. He is born 
of waters and the cloud. He wields the thunder-bolt, and 
conquers darkness. He brings us light and life, gives us 
vigour and freshness. Heaven bows before him and the 
earth trembles at his approach. Gradually Indra’s con¬ 
nexion with the sky and the thunder-storms is forgotten. 
He becomes the divine spirit, the ruler of all the world 
and all the creatures, who sees and hears everything, and 
inspires men with their best thoughts and impulses. 1 The 
god of the thunder-storm vanquishing the demons of drought, 
and darkness becomes the victorious god of battles of the 
Aryans in their struggles with the natives. The times 
were of great activity, and the people were engaged in an 
adventure of conquest and domination. He will have 
nothing to do with the native peoples of alien faiths. 
“ The hero-god who as soon as born shielded the gods, 
before whose might the two worlds shook—that, ye people, 
is Indra; who made fast the earth and the heaving 
mountains, measured the space of air, upheld the heaven-^ 
that, ye people, is Indra ; who slew the serpent and freed 
the seven streams, rescued the cows, the pounder in battle 
—that, ye people, is Indra; the dread god of whom ye 
doubting ask, where is he, and sneer, he is not, he who 
sweeps away the enemies’ possessions, have faith in him— 
that, ye people, is Indra ; in whose might stand horses, 
cattle and armed hosts, to whom both lines of battle call— 
that, ye people, is Indra; without whose aid men never 
conquer, whose arrow little thought of slays the wicked— 
that, ye people, is Indra.” 1 This champion-god acquires 
the highest divine attributes, rules over the sky, the earth, 
the waters and the mountains,3 and gradually displaces 
Varuna from his supreme position in the Vedic pantheon. 
Varuna, the majestic, the just and the serene, the con¬ 
stant in purpose, he is not fit for the struggling, conquering, 
active times on which the Aryans have entered. So we 
hear the echo of this great revolution in the Vedic world 
in some hymns. 4 

* viii. 37. 3 ; viii. 78. 5. » R.V., ii. 13. J x. 89. 10. 

4 (Varuna speaks) : "I am the king; miDe is the lordship. All the 
gods are subject to me, the universal life-giver, and |o|)qw Varu^a'a ordi- 
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Indra had also to battle with other gods worshipped 
by the different tribes settled in India. There were wor¬ 
shippers of waters, 1 the ASvattha tree.* Many of the 
demons with whom Indra fought were the tribal gods such 
as Vftra, the serpent.3 Another foe of Indra, in the 
period of the Rg-Veda, was Kr§na, the deified hero of a 
tribe called the Kr§nas. The verse reads: "The fleet 
Kr§pa lived on the banks of the AmSumati (Jumna) river 
with ten thousand troops. Indra of his own wisdom 
became cognisant of this loud-yelling chief. He destroyed 
the marauding host for our benefit.” 4 This is the inter¬ 
pretation suggested by Sayana, and the story has some 
interest in connection with the Krsna cult. The later 
Puranas speak of the opposition between Indra and 
Kr§na. It may be that Krsna is the god of the 
pastoral tribe which was conquered by Indra in the 
Rg-Veda period, though at the time of the Bhagavadgita 
he recovered much lost ground and got reinforced by 
becoming identified with the Vasudeva of the Bhaga- 
vatas and the Visnu of the Vaisnavas. It is this 
miscellaneous origin and history that make him the 
author of the Bhagavadgita, the personation of the 


nances. I rule in men’s highest sanctuary—I am king Varuija—I f O Indra, 
am Varuna, and mine are the two wide, deep, blessed worlds. A wise maker, 
I created all the beings ; Heaven and earth are by me preserved. I made 
the flowing waters to swell. I established in their sacred seat the heavens. 
I, the holy Aditya, spread out the triparite universe M (heaven, earth and 
atmosphere). 

(Indra speaks) : “I am invoked by the steed-possessing men when 
pressed hard in battle ; I am the mighty one who stirs up the fight and whirls 
up the dust, in my overwhelming strength. All that have I done, nor can 
the might of all the gods restrain me, the unconquered ; when I am exhila¬ 
rated by libations and prayers, then quake both boundless worlds.** 

The IJsi speaks : “ That thou didst all these things, all beings know; 
and now thou hast proclaimed it to Varuna, O Ruler I Thee Indra men 
praise as the slayer of Vftra ; it was thou who didst let loose the imprisoned 
waters ” (iv. 42). 

“ I now say farewell, to the father, the Asura ; I go from him to whom 
no sacrifices are offered, to him to whom men sacrifice—in choosing Indra, I 
give up the father though I have lived with him many years in friendship. 
Agni, Varuna and Soma must give way; the power goes to another. I 
see it come ” (x. 124). 

* x. 9. i-3- 

% R.V., vi. 33. 2; vi. 29. 6. 


* R.V., i. 135. 8. 
« viii. 83. 13-15. 
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Absolute, as well as the cowherd playing the flute on 
the banks of the Jumna. 1 

By the side of Indra are several minor deities repre¬ 
senting other atmospheric phenomena, Vata or Vayu, the 
wind, the Maruts, the terrible storm-gods, and Rudra the 
howler. Of wind a poet says: “ Where was he bom and 
whence did he spring, the life of the gods and the germ 
of the world ? That god moves about, where he listeth, 
his voices are heard, but he is not to be seen.”* Vata is 
an Indo-Iranian god. The Maruts are the deifications of 
the great storms so common in India, “ when the air is 
darkened by dust and clouds, when in a moment the trees 
are stripped of their foliage, their branches shivered, their 
stems snapped, when the earth seems to reel and the 
mountains shake and the rivers are lashed into foam and 
fury.” 3 Maruts are powerful and destructive usually, but 
sometimes they are also kind and beneficent. They lash 
the world from end to end, or clear the air and bring the 
rain.4 They are the comrades of Indra and sons of Dyaus. 
Indra is sometimes called the eldest of the Maruts. On 
account of their fierce aspects they are considered to be 
the sons of Rudra the militant God. 5 Rudra has a very 
subordinate position in the Rg-Veda, being celebrated 
only in three entire hymns. He holds a thunder-bolt in 
his arms and discharges lightning shafts from the skies. 
Later he becomes Siva the benignant, with a whole tradi¬ 
tion developed round him. 6 

We also come across certain goddesses similarly de¬ 
veloped. U§as and Aditi are goddesses. The river Sindhu 

* Later on, the Kj-$$a cult became superior to the lower forms of worship 
of snakes and serpents and to the Vedic worship of Indra. Sister Nivedita 
writes: " Kj*§fla conquers the snake Kallya and leaves his own footprint 
on his head. Here is the same struggle that we can trace in the personality 
of Siva as NSgesvara, between the new devotional faith and the old tradi¬ 
tional worship of snakes and serpents. He persuades the shepherds to 
abandon the sacrifice to Indra. Here he directly overrides the older Vedic 
gods, who, as in some parts of the Himalayas to-day, seem to know nothing 
of the interposition of BrahmS ” (Footfalls of Indian History , p. 212). 

» x. 168 34. 

s Max Mfiller: India; What can it teach us? p. 180. 

4 R.V., i. 37. 11; i. 64. 6; i. 86. 10; ii. 34. 12. 

s i. 64. 2. 

6 R*V., vii. 46. 3; i. 114. 10; i. 114. x. 
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is celebrated as a goddess in one hymn, 1 and Sarasvati, 
first the name of a river, gradually becomes the goddess 
of learning. 1 Vak is the goddess of speech. Arany&ni is 
the goddess of the forest.3 The later Sakta systems utilise 
the goddesses of the Rg-Veda. The Vedic Aryan prayed 
to the Sakti or the energy of God, as he meditated on the 
adorable divine light that burnt up all dross: “ Come 

thou, O goddess, that granteth our prayers, Thou art the 
unperishing, the equal of Brahman.” 4 

When thought advanced from the material to the 
spiritual, from the physical to the personal, it was easy 
to conceive of abstract deities. Most of such deities occur 
in the* last book of the Rg-Veda, thus indicating their 
relatively late origin. We have Manyu,5 Sraddha, 6 etc. 
Certain qualities associated with the true conception of 
god are deified. Tvastr, sometimes identified with Savitf,7 
is “ the maker ” or the constructor of the world. He 
forged Indra’s thunder-bolt, sharpened the axe of Brahma- 
naspati, made the cups out of which the gods drink Soma, 
and gave shape to all living things. Brahmanaspati is a 
very late god, belonging to the period when sacrifices 
began to come into vogue. Originally the lord of prayer, 
he soon became the god of sacrifices. We see in him the 
transition between the spirit of the pure Vedic religion 
and the later Brahmanism. 8 


VI 

Monotheistic Tendencies 

As we shall see in our discussion of the Atharva-Veda, 
mythical conceptions from beyond the limits of the Aryan 
world belonging to a different order of thought entered 
into the Vedic pantheon. All this crowding of gods and 
goddesses proved a weariness to the intellect. So a tendency 

1 x. 75. 2, 4, 6. • vi. 6i. » x. 146. 

« AyStu varadi devl, ak$aram brahmasammitam. Tait. Ar., x. 34. 52. 

J Wrath, x. 83. 4 * Faith, x. 151. » iii. 55. 19. 

* Roth remarks: “ All the gods whose names are compounded with 
pati (lord of) must be reckoned among the more recent. They were the 
products of reflection." This is, however, incorrect as a general statement. 
Cf. VSsto$pati. I owe this information to Professor Keith. 
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showed itself very early to identify one god with another 
or throw all the gods together. The attempts at classifi¬ 
cation reduced the gods to the three spheres of the earth, 
the air and the sky. Sometimes these gods are said to be 
333, or other combinations of three in number.’ The gods 
are also invoked in pairs when they fulfil identical func¬ 
tions. They are sometimes thrown together in one large 
concept of a ViSve devah, or pantheon. This tendency at 
systematisation had its natural end in monotheism, which 
is simpler and more logical than the anarchy of a crowd 
of gods and goddesses thwarting each other. 

Monotheism is inevitable with any true conception of 
God. The Supreme can only be one. We cannot have 
two supreme and unlimited beings. Everywhere the ques¬ 
tion was asked whether a god was himself the creation of 
another. A created god is no God at all. With the grow¬ 
ing insight into the workings of the world and the nature 
of godhead the many gods tended to melt into one. The 
perception of unity realised in the idea of Rta worked 
in support of monotheism. If the varied phenomena of 
nature demand many gods, should not the unity of nature 
require a single god who embraces all things that are ? 
Trust in natural law means faith in one God. The advance 
of this conception implies the paralysis of superstition. 
An orderly system of nature has no room for miraculous 
interferences in which alone superstition and confused 
thought find the signs of polytheism. In the worship of 
Varuna we have the nearest approach to monotheism. 
Attributes moral and spiritual, such as justice, beneficence, 
righteousness, and even pity were ascribed to him. There 
has been a growing emphasis on the higher and more 
idealistic side to the suppression or comparative neglect of 
the gross or material side. Varuna is the god to whom 
man and nature, this world and the other all belong. He 
cares not only for external conduct but also for inner 
purity of life. The implicit demand of the religious con¬ 
sciousness for one supreme God made itself manifest in 
what is characterised as the henotheism of the Vedas. It 
is, according to Max Muller, who coined the term, the 
1 See R.V., iii. 9. 9. 
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worshipping of each divinity in turn, as if it were the greatest 
and even the only god. But the whole position is a logical 
contradiction, where the heart showed the right path of 
progress and belief contradicted it. We cannot have a 
plurality of gods, for religious consciousness is against it. 
Henotheism is an unconscious groping towards monotheism. 
The weak mind of man is yet seeking for its object. The 
Vedic Aryan felt keenly the mystery of the ultimate and 
the inadequacy of the prevailing conceptions. The gods 
worshipped as supreme stand side by side, though for the 
moment only one holds the highest position. The one 
god is not the denial of the other gods. Even minor gods 
sometimes assume the highest rank. It all depends upon 
the devotion of the poet and the special object he has in 
view. “ Varuna is the heaven, Varuna the earth, Varuna 
the air, Varuna is the universe and all besides.” Some¬ 
times Agni is all the gods. Sometimes Indra is greater 
than all gods. For the moment each god seems to become 
a composite photograph of all others. Self-surrender of 
man to God, the central fact of religious experience, is 
possible only with one God. Thus henotheism seems to be 
the result of the logic of religion. It is not, as Bloomfield 
suggests, “ polytheism grown cold in service, and unnice 
in its distinctions, leading to an opportunist monotheism, in 
which every god takes hold of the sceptre and none keeps it.” 1 

When each god is looked upon as the creator and 
granted the attributes of ViSvakarman, maker of the world, 
Prajapati, lord of creatures, it is easy to drop the personal 
peculiarities and make a god of the common functions, 
especially when the several gods are only cloudy and con¬ 
fused concepts and not real persons. 

The gradual idealisation of the conception of God as 
revealed in the cult of Varuna, the logic of religion which 
tended to make the gods flow into one another, the heno¬ 
theism which had its face set in the direction of mono¬ 
theism, the conception of Rta or the unity of nature, and 
the systematising impulse of the human mind—all helped 
towards the displacement of a polytheistic anthropomor¬ 
phism by a spiritual monotheism. The Vedic seers at 

1 The Religion of the Veda, p. 199. 
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this period were interested in discovering a single creative 
cause of the universe, itself uncreated and imperishable. 
The only logical way of establishing such a monotheism 
was by subordinating the gods under one higher being, or 
controlling spirit, which could regulate the workings of 
the lower gods. This process satisfied the craving for one 
god and yet allowed them to keep up the continuity with 
the past. Indian thought, however daring and sincere, 
was never hard and rude. It did not usually care to 
become unpopular, and so generally made compromises; but 
pitiless logic, which is such a jealous master, had its 
vengeance, with the result that to-day Hinduism, on account 
of its accommodating spirit, has come to mean a hetero¬ 
geneous mass of philosophies, religions, mythologies and 
magics. The many gods were looked upon as the different 
embodiments of the universal spirit. They were ruling in 
their own respective spheres under the suzerainty of the 
supreme. Their powers were delegated and their lordship 
was only a viceroyalty, but not a sovereignty. The cap¬ 
ricious gods of a confused nature-worship became the cosmic 
energies whose actions were regulated in a harmonious 
system. Even Indra and Varuna become departmental 
deities. The highest position in the later part of the Rg-Veda 
is granted to ViSvakarman. 1 He is the all-seeing god who 
has on every side eyes, faces, arms, feet, who produces heaven 
and earth through the exercise of his arms and wings, who 
knows all the worlds, but is beyond the comprehension of 
mortals. Brhaspati has also his claims for the supreme 
rank.* In many places it is Prajapati, the lord of creatures.3 
Hiranyagarbha, the golden god, occurs as the name of the 
Supreme, described as the one Lord of all that exists.* 

VII 

Monotheism versus Monism 

That even in the days of the Vedic hymns we have not 
merely wild imagination and fancy but also earnest thought, 

« See x. 81. 8a. • See x. 72. 

3 See x. 85. 43; x. 189. 4; x. 184. 4; Satapatha Brah., vi. 6. 8. 
1-14; x. x. 3. 1. 4 x. 121. 
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and inquiry, comes out from the fact that we find the 
questioning mood asserting itself very often. The necessity 
to postulate a number of gods is due to the impulse of 
mind which seeks to understand things instead of accepting 
facts as they are given to it. " Where is the sun by night ? ” 
" Where go the stars by day ? ” “ Why does the sun 
not fall down ? " “ Of the two, night and day, which is 
the earlier, which the later ? ” " Whence comes the wind, 

and whither goes it ? ” 1 Such are the questions and the 
feelings of awe and wonder which constitute the birthplace 
of all science and philosophy. We have seen also the 
instinctive groping for knowledge revealing itself in all 
forms and fancies. Many gods were asserted. The long¬ 
ing of the human heart could not be satisfied with a 
pluralistic pantheon. The doubt arose as to which god 
was the real one. Kasmai devSya havisa vidhema, “ to 
what god shall we offer our oblation ? ” 2 The humble 
origin of the gods was quite patent. The new gods grew 
on Indian soil, and some were borrowed from the native 
races. A prayer to make us faithful 3 is not possible in a 
time of unshaken faith. Scepticism was in the air. Indra’s 
existence and supremacy were questioned.4 The nastika or 
the denying spirit was busy at work dismissing the whole 
as a tissue of falsehood. Hymns were addressed to unknown 
gods. We reach the " twilight of the gods,” in which 
they are slowly passing away. In the Upani§ads the 
twilight changed into night and the very gods disappeared 
but for the dreamers of the past. Even the single great 
Being of the monotheistic period did not escape criticism. 
The mind of man is not satisfied with an anthropomorphic 
deity. If we say there is one great god under whom the 
others are, the question is not left unasked. “ Who has 
seen the firstborn, when he that had no bones bore him 
that has bones ? Where is the life, the blood, the self of 
the universe ? Who went to ask of any who knew ? ”5 It 
is the fundamental problem of philosophy. What is the 
life or essence of the universe ? Mere dogma will not do. 
We must feel or experience the spiritual reality. The 

* R.V., i. 24. 185. * x. 121. 

1 x. 86. i; vii. 100-3; ii. ,12. 5. 


5 x. 151. 

5 R.V., i. 4. 164. 
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question therefore is, “ Who has seen the firstborn ? ” 1 
The seeking minds did not so much care for personal com¬ 
fort and happiness as for absolute truth. Whether you 
look upon God with the savage as an angry and offended 
man or with the civilised as a merciful and compassionate 
being, the judge of all the earth, the author and controller 
of the world, it is a weak conception that cannot endure 
criticism. The anthropomorphic ideas must vanish. They 
give us substitutes for God, but not the true living God. 
We must believe in God, the centre of life, and not His 
shadow as reflected in men’s minds. God is the inex¬ 
haustible light surrounding us on all sides. Prano Virat 
(“ Life is immense ”). It includes thoughts no less than 
things. The same reveals itself under different aspects. 
It is one, uniform, eternal, necessary, infinite and all- 
powerful. From it all flows out. To it all returns. What¬ 
ever the emotional value of a personal God may be, truth 
sets up a different standard and requires a different object 
of worship. However cold and remote, awful and displeas¬ 
ing it may seem to be, it does not cease to be the truth. 
Monotheism, to which a large part of humanity even to-day 
clings, failed to satisfy the later Vedic thinkers. 

They applied to the central principle the neuter term 
Sat, to show that it is above sex. They were convinced 
that there was something real of which Agni, Indra, Varuna, 
etc., were only the forms or names. That something was, 
not many, but one, impersonal, ruling “ over all that is 
unmoving and that moves, that walks or flies, being 
differently born.” * “ The real is one, the learned call it 

by various names, Agni, Yama and Matari4van.” 3 

The starry heavens and the broad earth, the sea and 
the everlasting hills, 

Were all the workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree; 

Characters of the great apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of eternity, 

The first and the last and midst and without end .4 

* Ko dadarsa prathama jayamanam ? 1 iii. 54. 8. 

3 Ekaih sad vipri bahudha vadanti 

Agnim yamam matarisvanam ahulj (i. 164. 46). 

4 Wordsworth, Prelude 6. 
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This one is the soul of the world, the reason immanent 
in the universe, the source of all nature, the eternal energy. 
It is neither the heaven nor the earth, neither sunshine nor 
storm, but another essence, perhaps the Rta substantiated, 
the Aditi spiritualised, the one breathing breathless. 1 We 
cannot see it, we cannot adequately describe it. With a 
touching sincerity the poet concludes : “ We never will 
behold him who gave birth to these things.” "As a fool, 
ignorant in my own mind, I ask for the hidden places of 
the gods—not having discovered I ask the sages who may 
have discovered, not knowing in order to know.” * It is 
the supreme reality which lives in all things and moves 
them all, the real one that blushes in the rose, breaks into 
beauty in the clouds, shows its strength in the storms and 
sets the stars in the sky. Here then we have the intuition 
of the true God, who of all the gods is the only God, 
wonderful any day, but surpassingly wonderful because 
it was at such an early hour in the morning of mind’s 
history that the true vision was seen. In the presence of 
this one reality, the distinction between the Aryan and 
the Dravidian, the Jew and the heathen, the Hindu and 
the Muslim, the pagan and the Christian, all fade away. 
We have here a momentary vision of an ideal where of all 
earthly religions are but shadows pointing to the perfect 
day. The one is called by many names. “ Priests and 
poets with words make into many the hidden reality which 
is but one.” 3 Man is bound to form very imperfect ideas 
of this vast reality. The desires of his soul seem to be 
well satisfied with inadequate ideas, " the idols which we 
here adore.” No two idols can be exactly the same, since 
no two men have exactly the same ideas. It is stupidity 
to quarrel about the symbols by which we attempt to 
express the real. The one God is called differently accord¬ 
ing to the different spheres in which he works or the tastes 
of the seeking souls. This is not to be viewed as any 
narrow accommodation to popular religion. It is a revela-, 
tion of a profound philosophic truth. To Israel the same 

* x. 129. 2. * R.V., x. 121; x. 82. 7; i. 167. 5-6. 

s x. 114; see also the Yajur-Veda, xxx. 2. 4. .See Yaska's Nirukta , 
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revelation came: "The Lord, thy God, is One.” Plutarch 
says: “There is One Sun and One sky over all nations 
and one Deity under many names.” 

O! God, most glorious, called by many a name, 

Nature’s Great King, through endless years the same; 
Omnipotence, who by thy just decree 
Controllest all, hail, Zeus, for unto thee 
Behoves thy creatures in all lands to call. 1 

Of this monistic theory of the Rg-Veda Deussen writes: 
“ The Hindus arrive at this monism by a method essen¬ 
tially different from that of other countries. Monotheism 
was attained in Egypt by a mechanical identification of 
the various local gods, in Palestine by proscription of other 
gods and violent persecution of their worshippers for the 
benefit of their national god Jehovah. In India they 
reached monism, though not monotheism on a more philo¬ 
sophical path, seeing through the veil of the manifold the 
unity which underlies it.” 2 Max Muller says : " What¬ 

ever is the age when the collection of our Rg-Veda Samhita 
was finished, it was before that age that the conviction 
had been formed that there is but One, One Being, neither 
male nor female, a Being raised high above all the condi¬ 
tions and limitations of personality and of human nature, 
and nevertheless the Being that was really meant by all 
such names as Indra, Agni, Matarisvan, nay, even by the 
name of Prajapati, Lord of creatures. In fact, the Vedic 
poets had arrived at a conception of the godhead which 
was reached once more by some of the Christian philoso¬ 
phers at Alexandria, but which even at present is beyond 
the reach of many who call themselves Christians.” 3 

In some of the advanced hymns of the Rg-Veda the 
Supreme is indifferently called He or It. The apparent 
vacillation between monotheism and monism, a striking 
feature of Eastern as well of Western philosophy, revealed 
itself here for the first time in the history of thought. The 
same formless, impersonal, pure and passionless being of 

1 The Hymn of Cleanthes. 

* Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 13, 
l S.S., pp. 51, 52. 
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philosophy is worshipped by the warm full-blooded heart 
of the emotional man as a tender and benevolent deity. 
This is inevitable. Religious consciousness generally takes 
the form of a dialogue, a communion of two wills, finite 
and infinite. There is a tendency to make of God an in¬ 
finite person over against the finite man. But this con¬ 
ception of God as one among many is not the highest truth 
of philosophy. Except for a few excessively logical people 
who wish to push their principles to their extreme conclu¬ 
sions, there cannot be religion without a personal God. 
Even the philosopher when asked to define the highest 
reality cannot but employ terms which reduce it to the 
lower level. Man knows that his limited powers cannot 
compass the transcendent vastness of the Universal Spirit. 
Yet he is obliged to describe the Eternal in his own small 
way. Bound down by his limitations he necessarily frames 
inadequate pictures of the vast, sublime, inscrutable source 
and energy of all things. He creates idols for his own 
satisfaction. Personality is a limitation, and yet only a 
personal God can be worshipped. Personality implies the 
distinction of self and not-self, and hence is inapplicable to 
the Being who includes and embraces all that is. The 
personal God is a symbol, though the highest symbol of 
the true living God. The formless is given a form, the 
impersonal is made personal; the omnipresent is fixed to 
a local habitation ; the eternal is given a temporal setting. 
The moment we reduce the Absolute to an object of wor¬ 
ship, it becomes something less than the Absolute. To 
have a practical relationship with finite will, God must be 
less than the Absolute, but if He is less than the Absolute, 
then He cannot be the object of worship in any effective 
religion. If God is perfect, religion is impossible ; if God 
is imperfect, religion is ineffective. We cannot have with 
a finite limited God the joy of peace, the assurance of 
victory and the confidence in the ultimate destiny of the 
universe. t True religion requires the Absolute. Hence to 
meet the demands of both popular religion and philosophy, 
the Absolute Spirit is indiscriminately called He or It. It 
is so in the Upanisads. It is so in the Bhagavadgata and 
the Vedanta Sutras. We need not put this down to a 
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conscious compromise of theistic and monistic elements or 
any elusiveness of thought. The monistic conception is 
also capable of developing the highest religious spirit. 
Only prayer to God is replaced by contemplation of the 
Supreme Spirit that rules the world, the love that thrills 
it in an unerring but yet lavish way. The sympathy 
between the mind of the part and that of the whole is 
productive of the highest religious emotion. Such an 
ideal love of God and meditation on the plenitude of 
beauty and goodness flood the mind with the cosmic emo¬ 
tion. It is true that such a religion seems to the man 
who has not reached it and felt its power too cold or too 
intellectual, yet no other religion can be philosophically 
justified. 

All forms of religion which have appeared on earth 
assume the fundamental need of the human heart. Man 
longs for a power above him on which he could depend. 
One that is greater than himself whom he could worship. 
The gods of the several stages of the Vedic religion are the 
reflections of the growing wants and needs, the mental 
gropings and the heart-searchings of man. Sometimes he 
would want gods who would hear his prayers and accept 
his sacrifices, and we have gods answering to this prescrip¬ 
tion. We have naturalistic gods, anthropomorphic gods, but 
none of them answered to the highest conception, however 
much one might try to justify them to the mind of man 
by saying that they were the varying expressions of the 
one Supreme. The scattered rays dispersed among the 
crowd of deities are collected together in the intolerable 
splendour of the One nameless God who alone could satisfy 
the restless craving of the human heart and the sceptic 
mind. The Vedic progress did not stop until it reached 
this ultimate reality. The growth of religious thought as 
embodied in the hymns may be brought out by the men¬ 
tion of the typical gods: (i) Dyaus, indicative of the 

first state of nature worship; ( 2 ) Varuna, the highly 

moral god of a later day; ( 3 ) Indra, the selfish god of 
the age of conquest and domination; ( 4 ) PrajSpati, the 
god of the monotheists; and ( 5 ) Brahman, the perfection 
of all these four lower stages. This progression is as much 
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chronological as logical. Only in the Vedic hymns we 
find them all set down side by side without any concep¬ 
tion of logical arrangement or chronological succession. 
Sometimes the same hymn has suggestions of them all. It 
only shows that when the text of the Rg-Veda came to 
be written all these stages of thought had already been 
passed, and people were clinging to some or all of them 
without any consciousness of their contradiction. 

VIII 

Cosmology 

The Vedic thinkers were not unmindful of the philoso¬ 
phical problems of the origin and nature of the world. In 
their search for the first ground of all changing things, they, 
like the ancient Greeks, looked upon water, air, etc., as 
the ultimate elements out of which the variety of the world 
is composed. Water is said to develop into the world 
through the force of time, samvatsara or year, desire or 
kama, intelligence or purusa, warmth or tapas . 1 Some¬ 
times water itself is derived from night or chaos, tamas, or 
air . 1 In x. 72 the world ground is said to be the asat, or 
the non-existent, with which is identified Aditi, the infinite. 
All that exists is diti, or bounded, while the a-diti, the infinite, 
is non-existent. From the infinite, cosmic force arises, 
though the latter is sometimes said to be the source of 
the infinite itself. 3 These theories, however, soon related 
themselves to the non-physical, and physics by alliance 
with religion became metaphysics. 

In the pluralistic stage the several gods, Varuna, Indra, 
Agni, ViSvakarman, were looked upon as the authors of 
the universe. 4 The method of creation is differently con¬ 
ceived. Some gods are supposed to build the world as 
the carpenter builds a house. The question is raised as to 
how the tree or the wood out of which the work was built 
was obtained. 5 At a later stage the answer is given that 

* x. 190. * x. 168. 3 x. 72. 3. 

4 vii. 86; iii. 32. 80; x. 81. 2.; x. 72. 2; x. 121. 1, 
t x. 31. .7; cf. x. 81. 4. 
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Brahman is the tree and the wood out of which heaven 
and earth are made. 1 The conception of organic growth or 
development is also now and then suggested.* Sometimes 
the gods are said to create the world by the power of 
sacrifice. This perhaps belongs to a later stage of Vedic 
thought. 

When we get to the monotheistic level the question 
arises as to whether God created the world out of His own 
nature without any pre-existent matter or through His 
power acting on eternally pre-existent matter. The former 
view takes us to the higher monistic conception, while the 
latter remains at the lower monotheistic level, and we 
have both views in the Vedic hymns. In x. 121 we have 
an account of the creation of the world by an Omnipotent 
God out of pre-existent matter. Hiranyagarbha arose in 
the beginning from the great water which pervaded the 
universe. He evolved the beautiful world from the shape¬ 
less chaos which was all that existed.3 But how did it 
happen, it is asked, that the chaos produced Hiranyagarbha ? 
What is that unknown force or law of development which 
led to his rise ? Who is the author of the primeval waters ? 
According to Manu, HarivamSa and the Puranas, God was 
the author of chaos. He created it by His Will, and 
deposited a seed in it which became the golden germ in 
which He Himself was born as the Brahma or the Creator 
God. “I am Hiranyagarbha, the Supreme Spirit Himself 
become manifested in the form of Hiranyagarbha.”4 Thus 
the two eternally co-existent substances seem to be the 
evolution of the one ultimate substratum. 

This is exactly the theory of a later hymn called the 
N&sadiya hymn, which is translated by Max Muller. 

There was then neither what is nor what is not, there was no sky, 
nor the heaven which is beyond. What covered ? Where 
was it, and in whose shelter ? Was the water the deep abyss 
(in which it lay) ? 

There was no death, hence was there nothing immortal. There was 
no light (distinction) between night and day. That One 
breathed by itself without breath, other than it there has been 
nothing. 


1 See Tait. Br 5 h. 

l Cf. Mann, i. 5. 8 ; Maitr! Up., 5. a. 


• x. 12^. 1. 

4 Manu, v. 9. 
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Darkness there was, in the beginning all this was a sea without light; 
the germ that lay covered by the husk, that One was born 
by the power of heat (tapas). 

Love overcame it in the beginning, which was the seed springing 
from mind, poets having searched in their heart found by 
wisdom the bond of what is in what is not. 

Th ray which was stretched across, was it below or was it above ? 
There were seed-bearers, there were powers, self-power below, 
and will above. 

Who then knows, who has declared it here, from whence was born 
this creation ? The gods came later than this creation, who 
then knows whence it arose ? 

He from whom this creation arose, whether he made it or did not 
make it, the highest seer in the highest heaven, he forsooth 
knows, or does even he not know ? 1 

We find in this hymn a representation of the most 
advanced theory of creation. First of all there was no 
existent or non-existent. The existent in its manifested 
aspect was not then. We cannot on that account call it 
the non-existent, for it is positive being from which the 
whole existence arrives. The first line brings out the 
inadequacy of our categories. The absolute reality which 
is at the back of the whole world cannot be characterised 
by us as either existent or non-existent. The one breathed 
breathless by its own power . 1 Other than that there was 
not anything beyond. First cause of all it is older than 
the whole world, with the sun, moon, sky and stars. It is 
beyond time, beyond space, beyond age, beyond death and 
beyond immortality. We cannot express what it is except 
that it is. Such is the primal unconditioned groundwork 
of all being. Within that Absolute Consciousness there is 
first the fact of affirmation or positing of the primal " I.” 
This corresponds to the logical law of identity, A is A, the 
validity of which presupposes the original self-positing. 
Immediately there must be also a non-ego as the correlate 
of the ego. The I confronts the not-I, which answers to 
“ A is not B.” The “ I ” will be a bare affirmation, a mere 
abstraction, unless there is another of which it is conscious. 
If there is no other, there is no ego. The ego implies non¬ 
ego as its condition. This opposition of ego and non-ego 

* x. 129see also S.S., pp. 65. 65. See Sat. Br&h., x. 5. 3. t. 

• Cf. Aristotle’s unmoved mover. 
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is the primary antithesis, and the development of this impli¬ 
cation from the Absolute is said to be by tapas. Tapas is 
just the " rushing forth,” the spontaneous " out-growth,” 
the projection of being into existence, the energising im¬ 
pulse, the innate spiritual fervour of the Absolute. Through 
this tapas we get being and non-being, the I and the 
not-I, the active Purusa and the passive prakrti, the forma¬ 
tive principle and the chaotic matter. The rest of the 
evolution follows from the interaction of these two opposed 
principles. According to the hymn, desire constitutes the 
secret of the being of the world. Desire or kama is the 
sign of self-consciousness, the germ of the mind, manaso 
retah. It is the ground of all advance, the spur of pro¬ 
gress. The self-conscious ego has desires developed in it 
by the presence of the non-ego. Desire 1 is more than 
thought. It denotes intellectual stir, the sense of deficiency 
as well as active effort. It is the bond binding the existent 
to the non-existent. The unborn, the one, the eternal breaks 
forth into a self-conscious Brahma with matter, darkness, 
non-being, zero, chaos opposed to it. Desire is the essential 
feature of this self-conscious Purusa. The last phrase, 
" ko veda ? ” (" who knows ? ”) brings out the mystery of 
creation which has led later thinkers to call it maya. 

There are hymns which stop with the two principles of 
Puru§a and prakrti. In x. 82. 5-6, of the hymn to 
ViSvakarman, we find it said that the waters of the sea 
contained the first or primordial germ. This first germ is 
the world egg floating on the primeval waters of chaos, 
the principle of the universe of life. From it arises 
ViSvakarman, the firstborn of the universe, the creator 
and maker of the world. The waters are the chaos of the 
Greeks, the " without-form and void ” of Genesis, with the 
infinite will reposing on it.* Desire, will, self-conscious- 

1 Greek mythology, it is interesting to notice, connects Eros, the god of 
love, corresponding to Kama, "with the creation oi the universe. Plato 
says in his Symposium : " Eros neither had any parents nor is he said by any 
unlearned men or by any poet to have had any . . According to Aristotle, 
God moves as the object of desire. 

* Cf. it with the account of the Genesis : ** And darkness was on the 
face of the deep and the spirit of God was moving on the face of the waters M 
(Gen. i. 2); see also R.V., x. 121 ; x. 72. 
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ness, mind, v 5 .k, or the word, all these are the qualities of 
the infinite intelligence, the personal God brooding over 
the waters, the N&r&yana resting on the eternal Ananta. 
It is the god of Genesis who says, “ Let there be, and there 
was.” “ He thought, I will create the worlds, then He 
created these various worlds, water, light, etc.” The 
Nasadiya hymn, however, overcomes the dualistic meta¬ 
physics in a higher monism. It makes nature and spirit 
both aspects of the one Absolute. The Absolute itself is 
neither the self nor the other, is neither self-consciousness 
of the type of I, nor unconsciousness of the type of not-I. 
It is a higher than both these. It is a transcending con¬ 
sciousness. The opposition is developed within itself. 
According to this account the steps of creation, when 
translated into modern terms, are: (i) the Highest Absolute; 
(2) the bare self-consciousness, I am I; (3) the limit of self- 
consciousness in the form of another. This does not mean 
that there is a particular point at which the Absolute moves 
out. The stages are only logically but not chronologically 
successive. The ego implies the non-ego, and therefore 
cannot precede it. Nor can the non-ego precede the ego. 
Nor can the Absolute be ever without doing tapas. The 
timeless whole is ever breaking out in a series of becomings, 
and the process will go on till the self reaffirms itself 
absolutely in the varied content of experience which is 
never going to be. So the world is always restless. The 
hymn tells us the how of creation, liot the whence. It is 
an explanation of the fact of creation. 1 

We see clearly that there is no basis for any conception 
of the unreality of the world in the hymns of the Rg- 
Veda. The world is not a purposeless phantasm, but is 
just the evolution of God. Wherever the word may§. 
occurs, it is used only to signify the might or the power: 
“ Indra takes many shapes quickly by his may a.” 1 Yet 
sometimes maya and its derivatives, mayin, mayavant. 


1 Cf. with this the conception of a Demiurge, as used by Plato in the 
Timaus . The conception of creative imagination, set forth by E. Douglas 
Fawcett in his two books, The World as Imagination and Divine Imagining, 
may also be compared. 

» vi. 47. 18. 
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are employed to signify the will of the demons, 1 and we 
also find the word used in the sense of illusion or show.* The 
main tendency of the Rg-Veda is a naive realism. Later 
Indian thinkers distinguish five elements, ether or £Lk 3 £a, 
air, fire, water and earth. But the Rg-Veda postulates only 
one, water. It is the primeval matter from which others 
slowly develop. 

It is obviously wrong to think that according to the 
hymn we discussed there was originally non-being from 
out of which being grew. The first condition is not absolute 
non-existence, for the hymn admits the reality of the one 
breathing breathless by itself. It is their way of describing 
the absolute reality, the logical ground of the whole uni¬ 
verse. Being and non-being, which are correlative terms, 
cannot be applied to the One which is beyond all opposi¬ 
tion. Non-being only means whatever now visibly exists 
had then no distinct existence. In x. 72. 1, it is said, " the 
existent sprang from the non-existent.” Even here it does 
not mean being comes from non-being but only that dis¬ 
tinct being comes from non-distinct being. So we do not 
agree with the view that the hymn is “ the starting-point of 
the natural philosophy which developed into the Samkhya 
system.” 3 

The creation of the world is sometimes traced to an 
original material as it were; in the Purusa Sukta 4 we 
find that the gods are the agents of creation, while the 
material out of which«the world is made is the body of the 
great Purusa. The act of creation is treated as a sacri¬ 
fice in which Purusa is the victim. " Puru§a is all this 
world, what has been and shall be.” 5 Anthropomorphism 
when once it is afoot cannot be kept within bounds, and 
the imagination of the Indian brings out the greatness of 
his God by giving him huge dimensions. The poetic 

> V. 2. 9; vi. 61. 3 ; i. 32. 4 ; vii. 49. 4 ; vii. 98. 5. 

* x. 54. 2. 

3 See Macdonell, Vedic Reader, p. 207. There are Vedic thinkers who 
postulate being or non-being as the first principle (x. 129. 1 ; x. 72. 2) so 
far as the world of experience is concerned, and these perhaps gave rise to 
the later logical theories of satk 5 ryav 5 da, the existence of the effect in the 
cause, and asatkSryavada, the non-existence of the effect in the cause. 

4 9®. j x. 90. 2. 
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mind conjures up a vast composition pointing out the one¬ 
ness of the whole, world and God. This hymn is- not, 
however, inconsistent with the theory of creation from the 
One Absolute described above. The whole world even 
according to it is due to the self-diremption of the Absolute 
into subject and object, Puru?a and Prakrti. Only the 
idea is rather crudely allegorised. The supreme reality 
becomes the active Purusa, for it is said: “ From the 
Purusa Virat was born, and from Virat again Purusa." 
Purusa is thus the begetter as well as the begotten. He 
is the Absolute as well as the self-conscious I. 


IX 


Religion 

We have seen how physical phenomena first came to 
attract attention and were assigned personalities. The 
deification of natural phenomena has a mischievous influ¬ 
ence on religious thought and practice. The world becomes 
peopled with gods possessed of the human sense of justice 
and capable of being influenced by the human qualities of 
hate and love. Many of the gods are not even sufficiently 
humanised and easily lapse into their past naturalistic condi¬ 
tion. Indra, for example, born of waters and cloud, some¬ 
times crashes down from heaven in thunder. Vedic gods, 
as Bloomfield says, represent “ arrested personification." 
But even the humanised gods are only crudely personal. 
They have hands and feet like men. They are given the 
actual bodily shape, the warring passions of the human 
breast, the outer polish of a fair skin, and the dignity of a 
long beard. They fight and feast, drink and dance, eat 
and rejoice. Some of them are described to be priests in 
function such as Agni and Brhaspati; others are warriors, 
like Indra and the Maruts. Their food is just the favourite 
food of man, milk and butter, ghee and grain; their 
favourite drink is the Soma juice. They have their share 
of human weakness and are easily pleased by flattery. 
Sometimes they are so stupidly self-centred that they 
begin to discuss what they should give. “ This is what I 
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will do—not that, I will give him a cow or shall it be a 
horse ? I wonder if I have really had Soma from him.” 1 
In their eyes a rich offering is much more efficacious than 
a sincere prayer. It is a very simple law of give and take 
that binds gods and men, though the perfect reciprocity 
governing their relations in the later Brahmanas is yet 
remote. 

“ To make the elements of a nature religion human is 
inevitably to make them vicious. There is no great moral 
harm in worshipping a thunderstorm even though the 
lightning strikes the good and the evil quite recklessly. 
There is no need to pretend that the lightning is exercising 
a wise and righteous choice, but when once you worship 
an imaginary quasi-human being who throws the lightning 
you are in a dilemma. Either you have to admit that 
you are worshipping and flattering a being with no moral 
sense, because he happens to be dangerous, or else you 
have to invent reasons for his wrath against the people 
who happen to be struck. And they are pretty sure to 
be bad reasons. The God if personal becomes capricious 
and cruel.” * True to this view, the Vedic worship of the 
natural powers is not quite sincere, but utilitarian. We 
fear the gods whose effects are dangerous to us, and love 
those that help us in our daily pursuits. We pray to 
Indra to send down rain, and yet beg him not to send the 
storm. The sun is implored to impart a gentle warmth, and 
not force the world into drought and famine by scorching 
heat. The gods become the sources of material prosperity, 
and prayers for the goods of the world are very common. 
And since there is a division of functions and attributes, 
we pray to particular deities for specific things .3 The 
invocations to the gods are monotonously simple.4 The gods 
were conceived as strong rather than good, powerful rather 
than moral. Such a religion is not capable of satisfying 
men’s ethical aspirations. It shows the strong moral sense 
of the Vedic Aryan, that in spite of the prevalent tendency 

* Oldenberg : Ancient India, p. 71. 

4 Gilbert Murray : Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 88. 

3 x. 47. i ; iv. 32. 4 ; ii. 1 ; ii. 6; vii. 59; vii. 24. 6; vii. 67. 16. 

4 x. 42. 4. 
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of utilitarian worship he yet regards the gods as being in 
general moral as inclined to help the good and punish the 
wicked. The highest religious aspiration of man to unite 
himself with the Supreme is recognised. 1 * * 4 The many gods 
are helpful only as enabling their devotees to reach the 
Supreme.* 

It was inevitable that sacrifices should come. For the 
depth of one’s affection for God consists in the surrender 
of one’s property and possessions to Him. We pray and 
offer. Even when sacrificial offerings came into fashion, 
the spirit was considered more important and the real 
nature of the sacrifice was insisted on. “ Utter a powerful 
speech to Indra which is sweeter than butter or honey.” 3 
Sraddha or faith in all ceremonies is necessary .4 Varuija is 
a god who looks into the secret recesses of the human heart 
to find out the deep-lying motive. Gradually having con¬ 
ceived the gods as human, much too human, they thought 
that a full meal was the best way to the heart of God .5 

The auestion of human sacrifice is much debated. The 
case of SunaSSepa 6 does not indicate that human sacrifices 
are either allowed or encouraged in the Vedas. We hear 

of horse sacrifices .7 But against all such there were pro¬ 

tests heard even then. Sama Veda says : “ O, Ye Gods ! 
We use no sacrificial stake. We slay no victim. We 
worship entirely by the repetition of the sacred verses.” 8 
This cry of revolt is taken up by the Upanisads and 
carried on by the Buddhist and the Jaina schools. 

Sacrifices represent the second stage of the Vedic religion. 
In the first it was simple prayer. According to Par3ia- 
rasmrti we have “ meditation in the Krtayuga, sacrifices 
in the Treta, worship in the Dvapara, praises and prayers 

1 R.V., x. 88. 15 ; i. 125. 5 ; x. 107. 2. » i. 24. 1. 

3 ii. 24. 20 ; vi. 15. 47. ♦ i. 55. 5 ; i. 133. 5; i. 104. 6. 

5 “ Ritual in Homer is simple and uniform. It consists of prayer accom¬ 
panied by the sprinkling of the grain, followed by animal burnt offering. 
Part of the flesh is tasted by the worshippers and then made over by burning 
to the gods. The rest is eaten as a banquet with abundance of wine " 
(Harrison: Stages of Grecian Life, pp. 87-88). Agni is pre-eminently the 
god of sacrifices in India. It is so even in ancient Greece. Fire carries 
the offerings from earth to heavenly gods. In all these things there is 
nothing specially Indian. 

4 R.V. # i. 6. a*. 


7 R.V., ii., iii. vi., vii. 


« i., ii. 9. a. 
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in Kali." This view accords well with what the Vi§nu- 
pur§.na says that the rules of sacrifices were formulated in 
the tretSyuga. 1 We may not agree with the division into 
yugas, but the logic of the growth of religious practice from 
meditation to sacrifice, from sacrifice to worship, from 
worship to praise and prayer, seems to be founded on fact. 

The Vedic religion does not seem to be an idolatrous 
one. There were then no temples for gods. Men had 
direct communion with gods without any mediation. Gods 
were looked upon as friends of their worshippers. “ Father 
Heaven,” " Mother Earth,” Brother Agni ”—these are no 
idle phrases. There was a very intimate personal relation¬ 
ship between men and gods. Religion seems to have domi¬ 
nated the whole life. The dependence on God was com¬ 
plete. The people prayed for even the ordinary necessities 
of life. “ Give us this day our daily bread ” was true to 
the spirit of the Vedic Aryan. It is the sign of a truly 
devout nature to depend on God for even the creature 
comforts of existence. As we have already said, we have 
the essentials of the highest theism in the worship of Varuna. 
If bhakti means faith in a personal God, love for Him, dedi¬ 
cation of everything to His service and the attainment of 
moksa or freedom by personal devotion, surely we have all 
these elements in Varuna worship. 

In x. 15 and x. 54 we have two hymns addressed to 
the pitaras or fathers, the blessed dead who dwell in heaven. 
In the Vedic hymns they are invoked together with the 
devas.* They are supposed to come in the form of invis¬ 
ible spirits to receive the prayers and offerings at sacrifices. 
The social tradition is revered perhaps in the worship of 
the fathers. There are, however, some students of the Vedas 
who believe that the hymns of the Rg-Veda do not know 
of any obsequial offerings to ancestral manes .3 

A criticism that is generally urged against the Vedic 
religion is that the consciousness of sin is absent in the 
Veda. This is an erroneous view. Sin, in the Vedas, is 
alienation from God.4 The Vedic conception of sin is analo¬ 
gous to the Hebrew theory. The will of God is the standard 

» vi. 2; See the story of PurQravas, * x. 15. 

J Bebari Lai; The Vedas, p. 101. « vii. 8$, $; fee also vii. 88. 5 , & 
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of morality. Human guilt is short-coming. We sin when 
we transgress the commands of God. The gods are the 
upholders of the Rta, the moral order of the world. They 
protect the good and punish the wicked. Sin is not merely 
the omission of the external duties. There are moral sins 
as well as ritual sins. 1 It is a consciousness of sin that calls 
for propitiatory sacrifices. Especially in the conception of 
Varuna we have the sense of sin and forgiveness which 
reminds us of modern Christian doctrines. 

While as a rule the gods of the Rg-Veda are regarded 
as the guardians of morality, some of them still retain 
their egoistic passions, being only magnified men, nor are 
there poets wanting who are able to see the hollowness 
of all this. One hymn 3 points out how all gods and 
men are dominated by self-interest. The decay of the 
old Vedic worship is traceable to this low conception of 
many gods. Otherwise we cannot understand the beautiful 
hymn,3 which recommends the duty of benevolence with¬ 
out any reference to gods. The gods seem to have become 
too weak to support a pure morality. The idea of an 
ethics independent of religion popularised in Buddhism is 
suggested here. 


X 

Ethics 

Turning to the ethics of the Rg-Veda, we find that the 
conception of Rta is of great significance. It is the antici¬ 
pation of the law of karma, one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of Indian thought. It is the law which 
pervades the whole world, which all gods and men must 
obey. If there is law in the world, it must work itself out. 
If by any chance its effects are not revealed here on earth, 
they must be brought to fruition elsewhere. Where law is, 
disorder and injustice are only provisional and partial. 
The triumph of the wicked is not absolute. The shipwreck 
of the good need not cause despair. 

Rta furnishes us with a standard of morality. It 
is the universal essence of things. It is the satya or 

* i. 23. 22; i. 85. * ix. 115. I x. 117. 


I r* A Ij I 
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the truth of things. Disorder or An-Rta is falsehood, the 
opposite of truth. 1 The good are those who follow the 
path of Rta, the true and the ordered. Ordered conduct 
is called a true vrata. Vratani are the ways of life of 
good men who follow the path of Rta. 1 Consistency is 
the central feature of a good life. The good man of the 
Vedas does not alter his ways. Varuna, the perfect example 
of the follower of Rta, is a dhrtavrata, of unalterable ways. 
When ritual grew in importance, Rta became a synonym for 
yajna or sacrificial ceremony. 

After giving us a general account of the ideal life, the 
hymns detail the specific contents of the moral life. Prayers 
are to be offered to the gods. Rites are to be performed .3 
The Vedas assume a very close and intimate relationship 
between men and gods. The life of man has to be led 
under the very eye of God. Apart from the duties owed 
to gods there are also duties to man. 4 Kindness to all is 
enjoined; hospitality is reckoned a great virtue. ” The 
riches of one who gives do not diminish. ... He who 
possessed of food hardens his heart against the feeble man 
craving nourishment, against the sufferer coming to him 
(for help) and pursues (his own enjoyment even) before him, 
thatt man finds no consoler.” 5 Sorcery, witchcraft, seduc¬ 
tion and adultery are condemned as vicious. 6 Gambling 
is denounced. Virtue is conformity to the law of God, 
which includes the love of man. Vice is disobedience to 
this law. “ If we have sinned against the man who loves 
us, have ever wronged friend or comrade, have ever done 
an injury to a neighbour who ever dwelt with us or even 
to a stranger, O Lord! free us from the guilt of this tres¬ 
pass.” 7 Some of the gods cannot be persuaded or diverted 
from the paths of righteousness by any amount of offerings. 
“ In them is to be discerned neither right nor left, neither 
before nor behind. They neither wink nor sleep, they 
penetrate all things ; they see through both evil and good; 

* See R.V., vii. 56. 12 ; ix. 115. 4 ; ii. 6. 10; iv. 5. 5 ; viii. 6. 2 ; 12 ; 
vii. 47 - 3 - 

* ix. 121. 1 ; x. 37. 5. 3 R.V., i. 104. 6; i. 108. 6; ii. 26. 3 ; x. 151. 

4 R.V., x. 117. 5 viii. 6. 5 ; i. 2. 6. 

* vii. 104. 8 ff; iv. 5. 5. 7 R.V., v. 85. 7. 
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everything, even the most distant, is near to them; they 
abhor and punish death ; sustain and support all that lives.” 

There are also indications of an ascetic tendency. Indra 
is said to have conquered heaven by asceticism. 1 But the 
dominant note is not one of asceticism. In the hymns we 
find a keen delight in the beauties of nature, its greatness, 
its splendour and its pathos. The motive of the sacrifices 
is love of the good things of the world. We have yet the 
deep joy in life and the world untainted by any melancholy 
gloom. Ascetic practices were, however, known. Fasting 
and abstinence were regarded as means of attaining various 
supernatural powers. In ecstatic moods it is said that the 
gods have entered into men. 1 The earliest reference to 
the ecstatic condition of ascetic sages is in Rg-Veda, x. 136.3 

The Puru§a Sukta has the first reference to the 
division of Hindu society into the four classes. To under¬ 
stand the natural way in which this institution arose, we 
must remember that the Aryan conquerors were divided by 
differences of blood and racial ancestry from the conquered 
tribes of India. The original Aryans all belonged to one 
class, every one being priest and soldier, trader and tiller 
of the soil. There was no privileged order of priests. The 
complexity of life led to a division of classes among the 
Aryans. Though to start with each man could offer sacri¬ 
fices to gods without anybody’s mediation, priesthood and 
aristocracy separated themselves from the proletariat. 
Originally the term VaiSya referred to the whole people. 
As we shall see, when sacrifices assume an important 
role, when the increasing complexity of life rendered 
necessary division of life, certain families, distinguished for 
learning, wisdom, poetic and speculative gifts, became 
representatives in worship under the title of Purohita, or 
one set in front. When the Vedic religion developed into 
a regulated ceremonialism, these families formed themselves 
into a class. In view of their great function of conserving 
the tradition of the Aryans, this class was freed from the 
necessity of the struggle for existence. For those engaged 
in the feverish ardour of life cannot afford the freedom 


* x. 127. « x. 86. 2. 

> See also vii. 59. 6; x. 114. 2; x. 167. 1 ; x. 109. 4. 
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and the leisure necessary for thought and reflection. Thus 
one class concerned with the things of spirit came into 
existence. The Brahmins are not a priesthood pledged to 
support fixed doctrines, but an intellectual aristocracy 
charged with the moulding of the higher life of the 
people. The kings who became the patrons of the 
learned Brahmins were the Ksatriyas or the princes who 
had borne rule in those days. The word K§atriya comes 
from K§atra, “rule, dominion.” It has the same meaning 
in the Veda, the Avesta and the Persian inscriptions. The 
rest were classed as the people or the Vaiiyas. Originally 
occupational, the division soon became hereditary. In the 
period of the hymns, professions were not restricted to 
particular castes. Referring to the diversity of men’s 
tastes, one verse says : “I am a poet, my father is a doctor, 
my mother a grinder of corn.” 1 There are also passages 
indicative of the rising power of the Brahmin. “ In his 
own house he dwells in peace and comfort, to him for ever 
holy food flows richly, to him the people with free will 
pay homage—the king with whom the Brahmin has prece¬ 
dence.”* Those who followed the learned professions, 
those who fought, those who traded all belonged to one 
whole, which was divided by a wider gulf from the con¬ 
quered races, who were grouped into two broad divisions of 
(a) the Dravidians, forming the fourth estate, and ( b) the 
aboriginal tribes. The division into Aryans and Dasyus is 
a racial one, being based on blood and descent. It is some¬ 
times said that the aborigines converted and accepted by 
the Aryans are the Sudras, while those excluded by them 
are the Panchamas .3 It is maintained by others that the 
Aryans had in their own communities Sudras even before 
they came to the southern part of India. It is not easy 
to decide between these rival hypotheses. 

The system of caste is in reality neither Aryan nor 
Dravidian, but was introduced to meet the needs of the time 
when the different racial types had to live together in amity. 
It was then the salvation of the country, whatever its 
present tendency may be. The only way of conserving the 

1 ix. 112. 3. * iv. 50. 8. 

* See Farquhar: Outline of the Religious Literature of India , p. 6. 
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culture of a race which ran the great risk of being 
absorbed by the superstitions of the large numbers of 
native inhabitants, was to pin down rigidly by iron bonds 
the existing differences of culture and race. Unfortunately 
this device to prevent the social organisation from decay 
and death ultimately prevented it even from growing. 1 
The barriers did not show any signs of weakening when the 
tide of progress demanded it. While they contributed to 
the preservation of the social order they did not help the 
advancement of the nation as a whole. But this gives us no 
right to condemn the institution of caste as it was originally 
introduced. Only caste made it possible for a number 
of races to live together side by side without fighting each 
other. India solved peaceably the inter-racial problem 
which other people did by a decree of death. When European 
races conquered others, they took care to efface their human 
dignity and annihilate their self-respect. Caste enabled the 
Vedic Indian to preserve the integrity and independence of 
the conquering as well as the conquered races and promote 
mutual confidence and harmony. 

XI 

Eschatology 

The Vedic Aryans entered India in the pride of strength 
and joy of conquest. They loved life in its fullness. They 
therefore showed no great interest in the future of the soul. 
Life to them was bright and joyous, free from all the vexa¬ 
tions of a fretful spirit. They were not enamoured of 
death. They wished for themselves and their posterity a 
life of a hundred autumns.* They had no special doctrines 
about life after death, though some vague conceptions 

« Referring to the hardening of classes into castes, Rhys Davids writes : 
" It is most probable that this momentous step followed upon and was 
chiefly due to the previous establishment of a similar hard and fast line 
preventing any one belonging to the non-Aryan tribes from inter-marrying 
with an Aryan family or being incorporated into the Aryan race. It was 
the hereditary disability the Aryans had succeeded in imposing upon races 
they despised, which, reacting within their own circle and strengthened by 
the very intolerance that gave it birth, has borne such bitter fruit through 
so many centuries ” (Hibbert Lectures, p. 23). * R.V., x. 18. 
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about heaven and hell could not be avoided by reflec¬ 
tive minds. Rebirth is still at a distance. The Vedic 
Aryans were convinced that death was not the end of 
things. After night, the day; after death, life. Beings 
who once had been, could never cease to be. They must 
exist somewhere, perhaps in the realm of the setting sun 
where Yama rules. The imagination of man with his 
shuddering fear of death had not yet made Yama into a 
terrible lord of vengeance. Yama and Yami are the first 
mortals who entered the other world to lord over it. 
When a man dies he is supposed to reach Yama's king¬ 
dom. Yama had found for us a place, a home which is 
not to be taken from us. When the body is thrown off, 
the soul becomes endowed with a shining spiritual form 
and goes to the abode of gods where Yama and the fathers 
live immortal. The dead are supposed to get to this 
paradise by passing over water and a bridge. 1 A refer¬ 
ence to the paths of the fathers and the gods is found in 
x. 88. 15. This might be, as has been suggested, due to 
the distinction of the ways in which the smoke ascends in 
cremation and sacrifice. The distinction is yet in an 
undeveloped form. 

The departed souls dwell in heaven revelling with 
Yama. They there live an existence like ours. The joys 
of heaven are those of earth perfected and heightened. 
“ These bright things are the portion of those who bestow 
largesses ; there are suns for them in heaven ; they attain 
immortality ; they prolong their lives.” * Stress is sometimes 
laid on the sensuous character in the Vedic picture of future 
life. But as Deussen observes : “ Even Jesus represents 
the kingdom of heaven as a festal gathering where they 
sit down to table 3 and drink wine,4 and even a Dante 
or a Milton could not choose but borrow all the colours 
for their pictures from this world of earth.” 5 The gods 
are supposed to become immortal through the power of 
the Soma. To become like gods is the goal of our 
endeavour. For the gods live in a spiritual paradise enjoy- 

* x. 6. 10 ; ix. 41. 2. * i. 25. 6. 

3 Matt. vii. 11. ♦ Matt. xxvi. 9. 

} The Philosophy of the Upanifads, p. 329, 
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ing a kind of unalloyed bliss. They neither hunger nor 
thirst, neither marry nor are given in marriage. In their 
ideal descriptions of the other world, the contrast between 
the life on earth and the life hereafter arises. The blessed 
gods live for ever. We are children of a day. The gods 
have happiness in heaven above where Yama rules; we 
have misery for our lot on earth. What should we do to 
gain immortality ? We have to offer sacrifices to gods, 
since immortality is a free gift from heaven to the god¬ 
fearing. The good man who worships the gods becomes 
immortal. “ Sage Agni! The mortal who propitiates thee 
becomes a moon in heaven.” 1 Already the difficulty is felt. 
Does he become the moon or does he become like the moon ? 
S&yana explains it as : “He becomes like the moon, the 
rejoicer of all ” ; 1 others contend that he becomes the moon. 3 
There are indications that the Vedic Aryan believed in the 
possibility of meeting his ancestors after his death .4 

The question arises what happens to us if we do not 
worship the gods. Is there a hell corresponding to a heaven, 
a separate place for the morally guilty, the heretics, who 
do not believe in gods ? If the heaven is only for the 
pious and the good, then the evil-minded cannot be extin¬ 
guished at death nor can they reach heaven. So a hell is 
necessary. We hear of Varuna thrusting the evil-doer 
down into the dark abyss from which he never returns. 
Indra is prayed to consign to the lower darkness the man 
who injures his worshipper .5 It seems to be the destiny 
of the wicked to fall into this dark depth and disappear. 
We do not as yet get the grotesque mythology of hell and 
its horrors of the later puranas. Heaven for the righteous 
and hell for the wicked is the rule. Reward follows 
righteousness, and punishment misconduct. I do not think 
that the joyless regions veiled in blind darkness into which 
the ignorant pass after death are only the world in which 
we live, though that is Deussen’s view. We have no ink¬ 
lings as yet of samsara or even gradations of happiness. 
There is a passage in the ^g-Veda 6 which reads: " After 

* ii. 2 ; x. i. 3. * Ahladaka sarvesam. 

t Candra eva bhavati. « i. 24. I ; vii. 56. 24. 

J *. 132. 4; iv. 5. ; ix. 73. 8; x 15a. 4. ‘ iv. 27. 1. 
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he has completed what he has to do and has become old 
he departs hence; departing hence he is once more bom; 
this is the third birth.” This has reference to the Vedic 
theory that every man has three births : the first as a 
child, the second by spiritual education, and the third after 
death. We meet with the belief in the soul as a moving 
life principle. 1 In x. 58, the soul of an apparently unconscious 
man is invited to come back to him from the trees, the sky 
and the sun. Evidently it was thought that the soul could 
be separated from the body in certain abnormal conditions. 
All this, however, does not imply that the Vedic Aryans 
were familiar with the conception of rebirth. 

XII 

Conclusion 

The hymns form the foundation of subsequent Indian 
thought. While the Brahmanas emphasise the sacrificial 
ritual shadowed forth in the hymns, the Upani§ads carry 
out their philosophical suggestions. The theism of the 
Bhagavadgita is only an idealisation of Varuna-worship. 
The great doctrine of karma is yet in its infancy as Rta. 
The dualistic metaphysics of the Samkhya is the logical 
development of the conception of Hiranyagarbha floating 
on the waters. The descriptions of the ecstatic conditions 
caused by the performance of sacrifice or the singing of 
hymns or the effects of the Soma juice when we see 
the glories of the heavenly world remind us of the yogic 
states of divine blessedness where voices are heard and 
visions seen. 
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CHAPTER III 


TRANSITION TO THE UPANISADS 


The general character of the Atharva-Veda—Conflict of cultures—The 
primitive religion of the Atharva-Veda—Magic and mysticism— 
The Yajur-Veda—The Br3.hmanas—Their religion of sacrifice and 
prayer—The dominance of the priest—The authoritativeness of the 
Veda—Cosmology—Ethics—Caste—Future life. 


i 

The Atharva-Veda 

“ The hymns of the Rg-Veda inextricably confused ; the 
deities of an earlier era confounded; and again merged 
together in a pantheon now complete; the introduction 
of strange gods ; recognition of a hell of torture ; instead 
of many divinities, the one that represents all the gods 
and nature as well; incantations for evil purposes and 
charms for a worthy purpose ; formulae of malediction to 
be directed against those * whom I hate and who hate me '; 
magical verses to obtain children, to prolong life, to dispel 
evil magic, to guard against poison and other ills ; the 
paralysing extreme of ritualistic reverence indicated by 
the exaltation to godhead of the * remnant ’ of sacrifice; 
hymns to snakes, to diseases, to sleep, time, and the stars; 
curses on the ‘ priest plaguer'—such in general outline 
is the impression produced by a perusal of the Atharvan 
after that of the Rg-Veda.” 1 In the Ijlg-Veda we come 
across strange utterances of incantations and spells, charms 
and witchcrafts, hymns to inanimate things, devils and 
demons, etc. We have the charms of the robbers to lull the 
dwellers in a house to sleep,* spells to prevent evil spirit^ 

» Hopkins: The Religion* of India, p, *51. • R.V.. vii., 55. 

UT 
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causing women to miscarry, 1 and charms to expel diseases. 1 
Though sorcery and magic prevailed in the times of the 
Rg-Veda, the Vedic seers did not encourage or recognise 
them. The stray references have the appearance of an 
external addition, while in the Atharva-Veda they are the 
main theme. 

The weird religion that the Atharva-Veda represents 
is doubtless older than that of the Rg-Veda, though the 
Atharva-Veda collection is a later one. The Vedic Aryans 
as they advanced into India came across uncivilised tribes, 
wild and barbarous, and worshipping snakes and serpents, 
stocks and stones. No society can hope to continue in a 
state of progressive civilisation in the midst of uncivilised 
and half-civilised tribes, if it does not meet and overcome the 
new situation by either completely conquering them or impart¬ 
ing to them elements of its own culture. The alternatives 
before us are either to destroy the barbarian neighbours 
or absorb them, thus raising them to a higher level, or allow 
ourselves to be overwhelmed and swamped by them. The 
first course was impossible on account of the paucity of 
numbers. The pride of race and culture worked against 
the third. The second was the only alternative left open, 
and it was adopted. While the Rg-Veda describes the 
period of conflict between the fair-skinned Aryans and the 
dark Dasyus, which Indian mythology makes into a strife 
of Devas and Raksasas, the Atharva-Veda speaks to us of 
the period when the conflict is settled and the two are trying 
to live in harmony by mutual give and take. The spirit of 
accommodation naturally elevated the religion of the primi¬ 
tive tribes but degraded the Vedic religion by introducing 
into it sorcery and witchcraft. The worship of spirits and 
stars, trees and mountains and other superstitions of jungle 
tribes crept into the Vedic religion. The effort of the Vedic 
Aryan to educate the uncivilised resulted in the corruption 
of the ideal which he tried to spread. In his Introduction 
to the translation of the selections from the Atharva-Veda, 
Bloomfield remarks: “ Even witchcraft is part of the Hindu's 
religion; it had penetrated and become intimately blended 
with the holiest Vedic rites; the broad current of popular 

> R.V., X. 122. * R.V., x. 163. 
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religion and superstition has infiltrated itself through number¬ 
less channels into the higher religion that is presented by 
the Brahmin priests, and it may be presumed that the priests 
were neither able to cleanse their own religious beliefs from 
the mass of folk belief with which it was surrounded, nor 
is it at all likely that they found it in their interest to do 
so.” 1 Such are the revenges which the weak of the world 
have on the strong. The explanation of the miscellaneous 
character of the Hindu religion, which embraces all the 
intermediate regions of thought and belief from the wandering 
fancies of savage superstitions to the highest insight of daring 
thought, is here. From the beginning the Aryan religion 
was expansive, self-developing and tolerant. It went on 
accommodating itself to the new forces it met with' in its 
growth. In this can be discerned a refined sense of true 
humility and sympathetic understanding. The Indian 
refused to ignore the lower religions and fight them out 
of existence. He did not possess the pride of the fanatic 
that his was the one true religion. If a god satisfies the 
human mind in its own way, it is a form of truth. None 
can lay hold upon the whole of truth. It can be won only 
by degrees, partially and provisionally. But they forgot 
that intolerance was sometimes a virtue. There is such a 
thing as Gresham’s law in religious matters also. When 
the Aryan and the non-Aryan religions, one refined and 
the other vulgar, the one good and the other base, met, 
there was the tendency for the bad to beat the good out 
of circulation. 


II 

Theology 

The religion of the Atharva-Veda is that of the primitive 
man, to whom the world is full of shapeless ghosts and 
spirits of death. When he realises his helplessness against 
the natural forces, the precariousness of his own existence 
so constantly subject to death, he makes death and disease, 
failure of monsoon and earthquake, the, playground of his 

* S.B.E., vol. xliii. 
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fancy. The world becomes crowded with goblins and 
gods, and the catastrophes of the world are traced to dis¬ 
satisfied spirits. When a man falls ill, the magician and 
not the physician is sent for, and he employs spells to entice 
the spirit away from the patient. 1 The terrific powers could 
only be appeased by bloody sacrifices, human and animal. 
The fear of death gave a loose rein to superstition. Madame 
Ragozin writes: “ We have here, as though in opposition 
to the bright, cheerful pantheon of beneficent deities, so 
trustingly and gratefully addressed by the R§is of the 
Rg-Veda, a weird repulsive world of darkly scowling demons, 
inspiring abject fear such as never sprang from Aryan 
fancy.”» The religion of the Atharva-Veda is an amalgam 
of Aryan and non-Aryan ideals. The distinction between 
the spirit of the Rg-Veda and that of the Atharva-Veda is 
thus described by Whitney: “ In the Rg-Veda the gods 
are approached with reverential awe, indeed, but with 
love and confidence also ; a worship is paid them which 
exalts the offerer of it; the demons embraced under the 
general name Rak§as are objects of horror, whom the 
gods ward off and destroy; the divinities of the Atharva 
are regarded rather with a kind of cringing fear, as powers 
whose wrath is to be deprecated and whose favour curried ; 
it knows a whole host of imps and hobgoblins, in ranks and 
classes, and addresses itself to them directly, offering them 
homage to induce them to abstain from doing harm. The 
mantra, prayer, which in the older Veda is the instrument 
of devotion, is here rather the tool of superstition ; it wrings 
from the unwilling hands of the gods the favours which of 
old their goodwill to men induced them to grant, or by 
simple magical power obtains the fulfilment of the utterer’s 
wishes. The most prominent feature of the Atharva is the 
multitude of incantations which it contains. These are 
pronounced either by the person who is himself to be benefited 
or more often by the sorcerer for him, and are directed to the 
procuring of the greatest variety of desirable ends. . . . There 

1 If such a view persisted, it was because it had an element of truth. 
Modern psychology has come to recognise the power of suggestion as a 
remedy for the ills of the flesh, specially nervous disorders. 

• Vedic India, pp. 117-118. 
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are hymns, too, in which a single rite or ceremony is taken 
up and exalted, somewhat in the same strain as the Soma 
in the P£vam£na hymns of the Rg; others of a speculative 
mystical character are not wanting; yet their number is 
not so great as might naturally be expected, considering 
the development which the Hindu religion received in the 
periods following after that of the primitive Veda. It seems 
in the main that the Atharva is a popular rather than 
a priestly religion; that, in making the transition from the 
Vedic to modern times, it forms an intermediate step, rather 
to the gross idolatries and superstitions of the ignorant 
mass than to the sublimated pantheism of the BrShmins.” 1 
A religion of magic, with its childish reliance on sorcery and 
witchcraft, takes the place of the purer Vedic religion; the 
medicine man who knows how to scatter the spirits and 
control them holds the supreme position. We hear of great 
ascetics who obtain the mastery of nature by tapas. They 
reduce the elemental forces to their control by their asceticism. 
It was then well known that ecstatic conditions could be 
induced by the mortification of the body. Man can partici¬ 
pate in divine power by the hidden force of magic. The 
professors of magic and witchcraft were accepted by the 
Vedic seers, and their calling was dignified, with the result 
that magic and mysticism soon became confused. We find 
people sitting in the midst of five fires, standing on one 
leg, holding an arm above the head, all for the purpose of 
commanding the forces of nature and subduing the gods 
to their will. 

While the Atharva-Veda gives us an idea of demonology 
prevalent among the superstitious tribes of India, it is more 
advanced in some parts than the Rg-Veda, and has certain 
elements in common with the Upani§ads and the Br&hmaijas. 
We have the worship of Kala, time; Kama, or love; Skambha, 
or support. The greatest of them all is Skambha. He is 
the ultimate principle, called indiscriminately Prajapati, 
Puru§a and Brahman. He includes all space and time, gods 
and Vedas and the moral powers.* Rudra is the lord of 
animals, and forms the point of linkage between the Vedic 
religion and the later Siva worship. Siva, in the Rg-Veda 

* P.A.O.S., iii. pp. 307-8, • See x. 7. 7. 13, 17. 
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means only auspicious, but is not the name of a god; the 
Rudra in the Rg-Veda is a malignant cattle-destroying 
deity. 1 Here he is the lord of all cattle, PaSupati. Prarja 
is hailed as a life-giving principle of nature.* The 
doctrine of vital forces which figures so much in later 
Indian metaphysics is first mentioned here, and may possibly 
be a development of the principle of air of the Rg-Veda. 
While the deities of the Rg-Veda were of both sexes, the 
males were more prominent. In the Atharva-Veda the 
emphasis is shifted. No wonder in Tantric philosophies 
sex becomes the basis. The sacredness of the cow is recog¬ 
nised, and Brahma-Ioka is mentioned in the Atharva-Veda .3 
Hell is known by its proper name. Naraka, with all its 
horror and tortures,4 is fairly familiar. 

Even the magical portion of the Atharva-Veda shows 
Aryan influence. If magic has to be accepted, the next 
best thing is to refine it. Bad magic is condemned and good 
magic encouraged. Many charms make for harmony in 
family and village life. The barbarous and bloody sacrifices 
which still persist in unaryanised parts of India are condemned. 
The old title of the Atharva-Veda, “ Atharvangirasah,” shows 
that there were two different strata in it, one of Atharvan 
and the other of Angiras. The former refers to auspicious 
practices used for healing purposes. 5 The hostile practices 
belong to the Angirases. The first is medicine and the 
second is witchcraft, and the two are mixed up. 

The Atharva-Veda, the result of so much compromise, 
seemed to have had a good deal of trouble in obtaining 
recognition as a Veda. 6 It was regarded with contempt, 
since its central feature was sorcery. It contributed to the 
growth of a pessimistic outlook in India. Men cannot 
believe in the devil and the tempter and yet retain joy 
in life. To see demons close at hand is to shudder at 
life. In fairness to the Atharva-Veda, it must be recog- 

1 R.V., iv. 3. 6; i. 114. 10. * A.V., x. 7. 

3 xix. 71. 1. 4 xii. 4. 36. 

5 Bhe$ajani, A.V., xi. 6. 14. 

6 In many of the early scriptures we have only the three Vedas mentioned, 
R.V., x. 90. 9; v. 7. 1 ; Tait. Up., ii. 2-3. The canonical works of the 
Buddhists do not mention the Atharva-Veda. At a later date the Atharva- 
Veda also acquired the status of a Veda. 
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nised that it helped to prepare the way for the scientific 
development in India. 


Ill 

The Yajur-Veda and the Brahmanas 

In the history of thought creative and critical epochs 
succeed each other. Periods of rich and glowing faith are 
followed by those of aridity and artificiality. When we 
pass from the Rg-Veda to the Yajur and the Sama Vedas 
and the Brahmanas, we feel a change in the atmosphere. 
The freshness and simplicity of the former give place to the 
coldness and artificiality of the latter. The spirit of religion 
is in the background, while its forms assume great importance. 
The need for prayer-books is felt. Liturgy is developed. 
The hymns are taken out of the Rg-Veda and arranged to 
suit sacrificial necessities. The priest becomes the lord. 
The Yajur-Veda gives the special formulas to be uttered 
when the altar is to be erected, etc., and the Saman describes 
the songs to be chanted at the sacrifice. These Vedas may 
be discussed along with the Brahmanas, since they all 
describe the sacrificial liturgy. The religion of the Yajur- 
Veda is a mechanical sacerdotalism. A crowd of priests 
conducts a vast and complicated system of external cere¬ 
monies to which symbolical significance is attached and to 
the smallest minutiae of which the greatest weight is given. 
The truly religious spirit could not survive in the stifling 
atmosphere of ritual and sacrifice. The religious feeling of 
the adoration of the ideal and the consciousness of guilt 
is lacking. Every prayer is coupled with a particular rite 
and aims at securing some material advantage. The formulas 
of the Yajur-Veda are full of dreary repetitions of petty 
requests for the goods of life. We cannot draw a sharp 
distinction between the age of the hymns of the Rg-Veda 
and the other Vedas and the Brahmanas, since the 
tendencies which became predominant in the latter were 
also found in the hymns of the Rg-Veda. We can say 
with some degree of certainty that the mass of the hymns 
of the Ijtg-Veda belongs to an age earlier .than that of the 
Brahmanas. 
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IV 

Theology 

The Brahmanas, which form the second part of the 
Vedas, are the ritual textbooks intended to guide the priests 
through the complicated details of sacrificial rites. The 
chief of them are the Aitareya and the Satapatha. Differ¬ 
ences of detail in interpretation led to the formation of 
several schools of the Brahmanas. The period is marked 
by important changes in the religious evolution, which 
have permanently affected its future history. The emphasis 
on sacrifice, the observance of caste and the aSramas, the 
eternity of the Veda, the supremacy of the priest, all belong 
to this age. 

We may begin by noting the additions made to the Vedic 
pantheon during the period. Visnu rose in importance 
in the Yajur-Veda. The Satapatha Brahmana makes him 
the personification of sacrifice. 1 The name Narayana also 
occurs in it, though it is only in the Taittiriya Aranyaka that 
the two N5rayana and Vi§nu are brought into relation. 
Jsiva makes his appearance, and is referred to under different 
names in the Kausitaki Brahmana. 1 Rudra has now a benig¬ 
nant form and is called Giri£a .3 The Prajapati of the Rg-Veda 
becomes the chief god and the creator of the world. 
ViSvakarman is identified with him. 4 Monotheism is incul¬ 
cated. Agni is very important. Brahmanaspati, the lord 
of prayer, becomes the leader of hymns and the organiser 
of rites. Brahman in the Rg-Veda means a hymn or a 
prayer addressed to God. From the subjective force which 
helped the seer to compose a prayer, it came to mean the 
object prayed for. From being the cause of prayer, we 
may say it came to mean the power of sacrifice; and since 
in the Br&hmanas the whole universe is regarded as pro¬ 
duced from sacrifice, Brahman came to signify the creative 
principle of the world .5 

* v. 2. 3. 6 ; v. 4. 5. 1; xii. 4. 1. 4; xiv. 1. t. 6 . and 15. • vi. 1-9. 

5 See Tait. Saihhita, iv. 5. 1; Vajasaneyi Saihhita, ix. 

♦ Sat. Br&h., viii. 2. 1. 10; viii. 2. 3. 13. 

J There are several passages where Brahman is used in this sense. 
" Verily in the beginning this universe was the Brahman; it created the 
gods " (Sat. Brah., xi. 2. 3. 1. See also x. 6. 3, and ChSn. Up., iii. 14. 1). 
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The religion of the Brahmanas was purely formal. The 
poetic fire and the heartiness of the Vedic hymns are no 
more. Prayer comes to mean the muttering of mantras, 
or the utterance of sacred formulas. Loud petitions were 
thought necessary to rouse God to action. The words became 
artificial sounds with occult powers. Nobody could under¬ 
stand the mystery of it all, except the priest who claimed for 
himself the dignity of a god on earth. The one ambition 
was to become immortal like the gods, who attained that 
status by performing sacrifices. 1 All are subject to the 
influence of sacrifices. Without them, the sun would not 
rise. We can depose Indra from his throne in heaven if 
we perform a hundred horse-sacrifices. The sacrifices please 
the gods and profit men. Through them the gods become 
the friends of men. The sacrifices were made as a rule 
for gaining earthly profits and not heavenly bliss. A rigid 
soul-deadening, commercialist creed based on a contractual 
motive took the place of the simple devout religion of the 
Vedas.* The sacrifices of the Vedic hymns were a super¬ 
fluous appendage of prayers indicative of true religion 
but now they occupy the central place. Every act done, 
every syllable uttered at the ceremony is important. The 
religion of the Brahmanas became loaded with symbolic 
subtleties, and was ultimately lost in a soulless mechanism 
of idle rites and pedantries of formalism. 

The increasing dominance of the idea of sacrifice helped 
to exalt the position of the priests. The r§i of the Vedic 
hymns, the inspired singer of truth, becomes now the possessor 
of a revealed scripture, the repeater of a magical formula. 
The simple occupational division of the Aryans into the 
three classes assumes during the period an hereditary char¬ 
acter. The highly elaborate nature of the sacrificial cere¬ 
monial demands special training for the priestly office. 
The patriarchal head of the family could no more conduct 
the complex and minute system of the sacrificial ceremony. 
Priesthood became a profession and an hereditary one. The 

* Sat. Brah., iii. i. 4. 3; Aitareya Brah., ii. 1. 1. 

* u He offers a sacrifice to the gods with the text: ‘ Do thou give to me 
and I will give to thee ; do thou bestow on me and I will bestow on thee * ” 
(V&jasaneyi Samhita, iii. 50. See also Sat, Brah., ii. 5. 3. ig). 
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priests who possessed the Vedic lore became the accredited 
intermediaries between gods and men and the dispensers 
of the divine grace. The yajam&na, or the man for whom 
the rite is performed, stands aside. He is a passive agent 
supplying men, money and munitions; the priest does 
the rest for him. Selfishness, with its longing for power, 
prestige and enjoyment, pressed its way in and dimmed 
the lustre of the original ideal. Attempts were made to 
mislead the people about the value of the offerings. A 
monopoly of functions and offices was secured. The ground 
was consolidated by the development of an extravagant 
symbolism. Language was used as if it was given to us 
to hide our thoughts. Only the priests could know the 
hidden meaning of things. No wonder the priest claimed 
for himself a divine dignity. " Verily there are two kinds 
of gods; for the gods themselves assuredly are gods, and 
then the priests who have studied and teach Vedic lore are 
the human gods.” 1 

We have here and there priests who seriously declare 
that they can bring about the death of him who actively 
employs them, though they have the moral sense to know 
that such an act is forbidden.* Another circumstance which 
further strengthened the priestly class was the necessity 
for the preservation of the Vedas which the Aryans brought 
with them, and round which, as we shall see in the sequel, 
a halo of sanctity grew. The Brahmin class was entrusted 
with their preservation. If the Vedas are to survive, the 
Brahmin must be true to his vocation. He imposed on 
himself accordingly severe conditions. “ A Brahmin un¬ 
learned in holy writ is extinguished in an instant like dry 
grass on fire.” 3 A Brahmin should shun worldly honour 
as he should shun poison. As a brahmacarin or student, 
he must control his passions, wait on his preceptor and 
beg for his food ; as a householder he must avoid wealth, 
speak the truth, lead a virtuous life, and keep himself pure 
in mind and body. The Brahmins felt that they should be 
faithful to the charge committed to their keeping. We 
need not speak of the wonderful way in which they have 

> Sat. Brith., ii. 2. a. 6; ii. 4. 3. 14. 

• Tait. Samhita, i. 6. 10. 4, and Ait. BrSb., ii. 21. 2. 


f Manu. 
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preserved the Vedic tradition against all the dangerous 
accidents of history. Even to-day we can meet in the 
streets of Indian cities these walking treasure-houses of 
Vedic learning. The rigid barriers of the later age are to 
be traced to historical accidents. In the age-of the Br§h- 
manas there was not much material distinction among the 
twice-born Aryans. They could all be educated in Vedic 
knowledge . 1 “ The sacrifice is like a ship sailing heaven¬ 
ward ; if there be a sinful priest in it that one priest would 
make it sink.” 3 So morality was not dismissed as altogether 
irrelevant. The Brahmin priests were neither wicked nor 
stupid. They had their own ideas of duty and righteousness 
which they tried to preach to others. They were honest, 
upright men, who obeyed the rules, observed ceremonies 
and defended dogmas to the best of their ability. They 
had a sense of their calling and fulfilled it with zest and 
reverence. They framed elaborate codes of laws expressing 
their great love of learning and humanity. If they erred, 
it was because they were themselves fettered by a tradition. 
They were sincere souls whatever their hallucinations. 
They felt no shadow of doubt about the truth of their own 
orthodoxy. Their thought was paralysed by the conven¬ 
tions of the times. Yet no one would say that their pride 
in their own culture and civilisation was illegitimate at a 
time when the world around was steeped in barbarism and 
a thousand rude and tyrannous elements provoked them 
into this feeling. 

In the nature of things, a professional priesthood is 
always demoralising. But there is no reason to think that 
the Brahmin of India was more pompous and hypocritical 
than any other. As against the possible degeneration, 
protests were uttered by the true Brahmins, filled with the 
serene calm and the simple grandeur of the prophet soul 
even in that age. They raised a revolt against the ostenta¬ 
tion and hypocrisy of the selfish priest and blushed at the 

1 Manu says: '* A twice-born man, a Brahmin, K§atriya or VaiSya, 
unlearned in the Vedas, soon falls, even while living, to a condition of Sudra." 
In the Mah&bhSrata we read : “ The order of Vanaprasthas, of sages who 
dwell in forests and live on fruits, roots and air, is prescribed for the three 
twice-bom classes, the order of householders is prescribed for all." 

• Sat. Brah., iv. 2. 5. 10. 
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corruption of a great ideal. In any estimate of the priest¬ 
hood it is to be remembered that the Brahmins take into 
account the duties to be performed by the householder. There 
were other stages of the VSnaprastha and the SannySsa where 
ritual is not- binding at all. The Brahmanical rule would 
not have lasted if it had been felt as tyrannical or coercive. 
It commanded the confidence of the thinking, since it only 
insisted that everybody should fulfil his social duties. 

In later philosophy we hear much of what is called the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas or Sabdapramana. The 
dar&anas or systems of philosophy are distinguished into 
orthodox or heterodox according as they accept or repudiate 
the authority of the Veda. The Veda is looked upon as a 
divine revelation. Though the Hindu apologists of a later 
day offer ingenious interpretations in support of Vedic 
authority, still, so far as the Vedic seers are concerned, they 
mean by it the highest truth revealed to a pure mind. 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God." 
The r§i of the Vedic hymns calls himself not so much 
the composer of the hymns as the seer of them . 1 It is seeing 
with the mind’s eye or intuitive seeing. The f§i has his 
eyes unblinded by the fumes of passion, and so can see the 
truth which is not evident to the senses. He only transmits 
the truth which he sees but does not make.* The Veda 
is called “ Sruti,” or the rhythm of the infinite heard by 
the soul. The words dr§ti and Sruti, which are the Vedic 
expressions, point out how the Vedic knowledge is not a 
matter of logical demonstration, but an intuitive insight. 
The poet's soul hears or has revealed to it the truth in its 
inspired condition, when the mind is lifted above the narrow 
plane of the discursive consciousness. According to the 
Vedic seers the contents of the hymns are inspired and 
revelatory only in this sense. It is not their intention to 
suggest anything miraculous or supernatural. They even 
speak of the hymns as their own compositions or creations. 
They compare their work as poets with that of the carpenter, 

* The word " Veda " is derived from the Aryan root “ vid," which means 
seeing/' Cf. Vision (from Latin video); Ideas (from Greek eidos), wit. 

»" All artistic creation/' says Beethoven, “ comes from God, and relates 
to man only in so far as it witnesses to the action of the divine within him." 
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the weaver, the rower, 1 and give natural explanations of it. 
The hymns are shaped by the feelings of the human heart.* 
Sometimes they say they found the hymns. 3 They also 
attribute them to the exaltation consequent on the drink 
of Soma.4 In a very humble spirit they hold the hymns 
to be God-given.5 The idea of inspiration is not yet trans¬ 
formed into that of an infallible revelation. 

When we come to the Brahmanas we reach an age when 
the divine authority of the Vedas is accepted as a fact. 6 
The claim to divine revelation, and therefore eternal validity, 
is set up in this period. Its origin is easily intelligible. 
Writing was then unknown. There were neither printers 
nor publishers. The contents of the Vedas were transmitted 
by oral repetition through a succession of teachers. To 
ensure respect, some sanctity was attached to the Vedas. 
In the Rg-Veda Vak, or speech, was a goddess. And now they 
said from Vak the Vedas issued forth. Vak is the mother 
of the Vedas.7 In the Atharva-Veda the mantra is said 
to possess magical power. “ The Vedas issued like breath 
from the self-existent." 8 The Vedas came to be regarded 
as divine revelation, communicated to the r§is, who 
were inspired men. £abda, articulate sound, is considered 
eternal. The obvious effect of this view of the Vedas is that 
philosophy becomes scholastic. When the spoken word, 
real and alive, gets fixed in a rigid formula, its spirit expires. 
The authoritativeness of the Veda formulated so early in 
the history of Indian thought has affected the whole course 
of subsequent evolution. In later philosophy the tendency 

1 See Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol iii. 1 R.V., i. 117. 2 ; ii. 35. 2* 

s x. 67. 1. « vi. 47. 3. 

5 i. 37. 4 ; iii. 18. 3. In the second chapter of Muir’s Sanskrit Texts 
(vol. iii. pp. 217-86) we have a collection of passages which clearly show 
that " though some at least of the r§is appear to have imagined them¬ 
selves to be inspired by the gods in the expression of their religious emotion 
and ideas, they at the same time regarded the hymns as their own compo¬ 
sitions, or as (presumably) the compositions of their forefathers, distinguish¬ 
ing between them as new and old and describing their own authorship in 
terms which could only have been dictated by a consciousness of its reality.*' 

6 See Aitareya Br&hmapa, vii. 9. 

7 Vedanam mata. Tait. Brah., ii. 8. 8. 5. Compare the opening of 
St. John's Gospel: " In the beginning was the Word.” 

• Satapatha Brah., xi. 5 . 81 ff., and also the Puru$a Sukta* 

VOL. I 5 
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developed to interpret the unsystematic and not always 
consistent texts of the earlier age in line with set opinions. 
When once the tradition is regarded as sacred and infallible 
it must be represented as expressing or implying what is 
considered to be the truth. This accounts for the fact that 
the same texts are adduced in support of varying tenets 
and principles, mutually contradictory and inconsistent. 
If fidelity to dogma and diversity of view should live together, 
it is possible only through absolute freedom of interpretation, 
and it is here that the Indian philosophers show their 
ingenuity. It is surprising that, in spite of the tradition, 
Indian thought kept itself singularly free for a long time 
from dogmatic philosophising. The Indian thinkers first 
arrive at a system of consistent doctrine and then look 
about for texts of an earlier age to support their position. 
They either force them into such support or ingeniously 
explain them away. There has been one good effect of this 
Vedic tradition. It has helped to keep philosophy real 
and living. Instead of indulging in empty disputations 
and talking metaphysics which has no bearing on life, 
the Indian thinkers had a fixed foundation to go upon, the 
religious insight of the highest seers as expressed in the 
Vedas. It gave them a hold on the central facts of life, and 
no philosophy could afford to discard it. 


V 

Theories of Creation 

With regard to the theories of creation, though the lead 
of the Rg-Veda is generally followed, there are some fanciful 
accounts also mentioned. After the Rg-Veda, the Taittiriya 
Brahmana says, “ formerly nothing existed, neither heaven 
nor atmosphere nor earth." Desire is the seed of existence. 
Prajapati desires offspring and creates. ** Verily in the 
beginning Prajapati alone existed here. He thought with 
himself, how can I be propagated ? He toiled and practised 
austerities. He created living beings.” 1 

* Sat. BrSh., ii. 5. 1. 1-3. 
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VI 

Ethics 

In fairness to the religion of the Brahmanas, it is to be 
said that we find frequent traces in them of high moral 
sense and exalted sentiment. The conception of man’s 
duty first arises here. Man is said to owe some debts or 
duties to gods, men and animals. The duties are distin¬ 
guished into (i) those to the gods, (2) those to seers, (3) those 
to manes, (4) those to men, (5) and those to the lower crea¬ 
tion. He who discharges them all is the good man. No 
man can touch his daily meal without offering parts of it 
to gods, fathers, men and animals, and saying his daily 
prayers. This is the way to live in harmony with the world 
around him. Life is a round of duties and responsibilities. 
The conception is certainly high and noble whatever the 
actual filling of the ideal may be. Unselfishness can be 
practised in all our acts. In the Satapatha Brahmana, the 
sacrifice of all things, sarvamedha, is taught as a means to 
the attainment of spiritual freedom. 1 Godliness is of course 
the first duty. It does not consist in the mechanical perform¬ 
ance of fixed ritual. It consists in praise and good works. 
Godliness means trying to be divine as much as possible. 
Truth-speaking is an essential part of godliness. It is a 
religious and moral duty. Agni is the lord of vows and Vak 
the lord of speech. Both will be displeased if truthfulness is 
not observed. 1 We notice already the symbolical interpre¬ 
tation of sacrifices. There are passages which point to the 
essential futility of works. “ Yonder world cannot be 
obtained by sacrificial gifts or by asceticism by the man 
who does not know this. That state belongs only to him 
who has this knowledge.” 3 Adultery is condemned as 
a sin against the gods, especially Varuna. In all cases of 
evil-doing, confession is supposed to make the guilt less .4 
Asceticism is also held up as a worthy ideal, for the 

* xiii. 7. 1. 1. 

• “One law the gods observe—Truth.” Sat. BrSh., i. 1. 1. 4. ; see also 
i. 1. 1. 5; iii. 3. 2. 2, and iii. 4. 2. 8, and ii. 2. 2. 19. 

3 Sat. Brah., x. 5. 4. 15. 4 Sat. Brah. f ii. 5. 2. 20. 
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gods are supposed to have obtained divine rank by 
austerity. 1 * 3 4 

The aSrama dharma was introduced or more correctly 
formulated in this age.* The Vedic Aryan’s life has the 
four stages or airamas, as they are called, of (i) Brahmacarin 
or student, when he is expected to study one or more Vedas; 

(2) the Grhastha or the householder, when he has to fulfil 
the duties mentioned in the scriptures, social and sacrificial; 

(3) the Vanaprastha or the hermit, when the devotee spends 
his time in fasting and penance; and (4) the Sannyasin 
or the ascetic, who has no fixed abode. He is without any 
possessions or property and longs for union with God. The 
four parts of the Veda, the hymns, the Brahmanas, the Aran- 
yakas and the Upanisads answer to the four stages of the 
Vedic Aryan’s life .3 Beneath the formalism of ceremonial 
worship there was at work a spirit of true religion and morality, 
from which the heart of man obtained satisfaction. It 
is this ethical basis which has helped the Brahmanical 
religion with all its weaknesses to endure so long. Side 
by side with its insistence on the outer, there was also the 
emphasis on inner purity. Truth, godliness, honour to 
parents, kindness to animals, love of man, abstinence from 
theft, murder and adultery, were inculcated as the essentials 
of a good life. 

The institution of caste is not the invention of an un¬ 
scrupulous priesthood, but a natural evolution conditioned 
by the times. It was consolidated in the period of the 
Brahmanas. The Purusa Sukta, though a part of the 
Rg-Veda, really belongs to the age of the Brahmanas. It is 
clear that there were then inter-marriages between the 
Aryans and the Dasyus.4 To avoid too much confusion of 
blood, an appeal was made to the pride of the Aryans. 
What was originally a social institution became a religious 
one. A divine sanction was given to it, and the laws of 

1 Tait. Brah., iii. 12. 3. 

* The word airama, derived from a root meaning" to toil/' shows that 
the Indians realised that suffering was incidental to all progress. 

3 The account of these stages varies with the authorities. See Bj*h., 
Up., iii. 5. 1; Apastamba Sfitras, ii. 9. 21. 1 ; Gautama S&tras, iii. 2; Bodha- 
yana, ii. 6. 11. 12; Manu., v. 137, vi. 87; Vasi$tha, vii. 2. 

4 A V., v. 17. 8. 
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caste became immutable. The flexibility of the original 
class system gave way to the rigidity of the caste. In the 
early Vedic period the priests formed a separate profession, 
but not a separate caste. Any Aryan could become a 
priest, and the priestly class was not necessarily superior 
to the warrior or the trading classes. Sometimes they were 
even treated with contempt. 1 But now the exclusiveness 
born of pride becomes the basis of caste. It tended to 
suppress free thought and retarded the progress of specula¬ 
tion. The moral standard sank. The individual who 
transgressed the rules of caste was a rebel and an outcaste. 
The Sudras were excluded from the highest religion. Mutual 
contempt increased. “ These are the words of Ksatriya,” 
is a typical Brahmin way of characterising the words of 
an opponent. 1 


VII 

Eschatology 

In the Brahmanas we do not find any one view about 
the future life. The distinction between the path of the 
fathers and that of the devas is given .3 Rebirth on earth 
is sometimes looked upon as a blessing and not an evil to 
be escaped from. It is promised as a reward for knowing 
some divine mystery.4 But the most dominant view is 
that of immortality in heaven, the abode of the gods. 
" He who sacrifices thus obtains perpetual prosperity and 
renown and conquers for himself a union with the two 
gods Aditya and Agni and an abode in the same sphere.” 5 
Particular sacrifices enable us to reach the spheres of par¬ 
ticular gods. 6 Even the stars are regarded as the abode of 
the dead. It is individual existence, though in a better 
world, that is the aim still. “ In the Brahmanas immortality, 
or at least longevity, is promised to those who rightly under¬ 
stand and practise the rites of sacrifice, while those who are 
deficient in this respect depart before time to the next world. 

* See R.V., vii. 103. 1. 7 and 8; x. 88. 19. 

• 6at. Br&h., viii. 1. 4. 10. 3 Ibid., vi. 6. 2. 4. 

4 Ibid., i. 5. 3.1 4. 5 Ibid., xi. 6 . 2. 5. 

♦ Ibid., ii. 6 . 4. 8 . 
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where they are weighed in a balance, 1 and receive good and 
evil according to their deeds. The more sacrifices any one 
has offered, the more ethereal is the body he obtains, or as 
the Brahmana expresses it,* the more rarely does he need 
to eat. In other texts, on the contrary,3 it is promised as the 
highest reward that the pious man shall be bom in the next 
world, with his entire body, sarva tanuh.” * Thus far the 
difference between the Vedic and the Brahmanical views 
is that while according to the Rg-Veda the sinner is reduced 
to nothing while the virtuous obtain immortality, in the 
Brahmanas both are born again to undergo the results of their 
actions. As Weber puts it: “ Whereas in the oldest times 
immortality in the abodes of the blessed, where milk and 
honey flow, is regarded as the reward of virtue or wisdom, 
whilst the sinner or the fool is, after a short life, doomed 
to the annihilation of the personal existence, the doctrine 
of the Brahmanas is that after death all are born again, 
in the next world, where they are recompensed according 
to their deeds, the good being rewarded and the wicked 
punished.’' 5 The suggestion is that there is only one life 
after this, and its nature is determined by our conduct here. 
“ A man is born into the world which he has made.” 6 
" Whatever food a man eats in this world by that food he 
is eaten in the next world.” 7 Good and evil deeds find their 
corresponding rewards and punishments in a future life. 
Again: " Thus have they done to us in yonder world, and 
so we do to them again in this world.”* Gradually the idea 
of an equalising justice developed. The world of the 
fathers, as in the Rg-Veda, was one of the ways, but the 
distinction arose between the Vedic gods and their world 
and the way of the fathers and their world of retributive 
justice. We have not yet the idea of a recurrence of births 
in the other world and expiations for actions done on earth. 
But the question cannot be avoided whether the wicked suffer 
eternal punishment and the good enjoy eternal bliss. “To 

1 xi. a. 7. 33. * x. 1. 5. 4. 

3 iv. 6. 1. i ; xi. i. 8. 6; xii. 8. 3. 31. 

4 Weber quoted in J.R.A.S., i. 1865, 306 ff. 5 Ibid. 

6 Sat. Brah., vi. 2. 2. 27. Kjtam lokam puru^o’bhiyayate. 

7 Sat. Brah., xii. 9. 11. 1 Sat. Brah., ii. 6. 
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men of the mild disposition and reflective spirit of the Indians 
it would not appear that reward and punishment could be 
eternal. They would conceive that it must be possible by 
atonement and purification to become absolved from the 
punishment of the sins committed in this short life. And 
in the same way they could not imagine that the reward of 
virtues practised during the same brief period could continue 
for ever.” When we finish experiencing our rewards and 
punishments, it is suggested that we die to that life and 
are reborn on earth. The natural rhythm by which life 
gives birth to death and death to life leads us to the con¬ 
ception of a beginningless and endless circuit. 1 The true 
ideal becomes redemption from the bondage of life and death 
or release from samsara. “ He who sacrifices to the gods 
does not gain so great a world as he who sacrifices to the 
Atman.” 2 “ He who reads the Vedas is freed from dying 

again and attains to a sameness of nature with Brahman.” 3 
Death with birth for its cause seems to have become a 
thing to be avoided. Later we find the conception that 
those who merely perform rites without knowledge are bom 
again and repeatedly become the food of death. 4 In another 
passage 5 there is suggested the Upanisad conception of 
a higher state than that of desire and its fulfilment, the 
condition of true immortality. “ This soul is the end of 
all this. It abides in the midst of all the waters; it is 
supplied with all objects of desire ; it is free from desire, and 
possesses all objects of desire, for it desires nothing.” “ By 
knowledge men ascend to that condition in which desires 
have passed away. Thither gifts do not reach nor austere 
devotees who are destitute of knowledge. For one who 
does not possess this knowledge does not attain that world 
by gifts or by rigorous abstention. It pertains only to those 
who have such knowledge.” 6 The Brahmanas contain all 
the suggestions necessary for the development of the doctrine 
of rebirth. They are, however, only suggestions, while 

* See Aitareya Brah., iii. 44. » xi. 2. 6. 3 x. 5. 6. 9. 

4 Sat. Br5h., x. 4. 3. 10. See also x. 1. 4. 14; x. 2. 6. 19; x. 5. 1. 4; 
xi. 4. 3. 20. 

5 x. 5 . 4- 15. 

• Samkara refers to this passage in his Commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras to show how near to his own view this position is. 
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individual immortality is the main tendency. It is left 
for the Upani§ads to systematise these suggestions into 
the doctrine of rebirth. While the conceptions of karma 
and rebirth are unquestionably the work of the Aryan 
mind, it need not be denied that the suggestions may have 
come from the aborigines, who believed that after death their 
souls lived in animal bodies. 

In spite of suggestions of a higher ethics and religion, it 
must be said that the age was, on the whole, one of Pharisaism, 
in which people were more anxious about the completion of 
their sacrifices than the perfection of their souls. There 
was need for a restatement of the spiritual experience, the 
central meaning of which was obscured by a legalistic code 
and conventional piety. This the Upanisads undertake. 
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i 

The Upanisads 

The Upanisads 1 form the concluding portions of the 
Veda, and are therefore called the Veda-anta, or the end 

* The word Upani$ad comes from upa ni sad, " sitting down near.** It means 
" sitting down near ** the teacher to receive instruction. It gradually came to 

137 
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of the Veda, a denomination which suggests that they 
contain the essence of the Vedic teaching. They are the 
foundations on which most of the later philosophies and 
religions of India rest. *' There is no important form of 
Hindu thought, heterodox Buddhism included, which is 
not rooted in the Upani§ads.” 1 Later systems of philo¬ 
sophy display an almost pathetic anxiety to accommodate 
their doctrines to the views of the Upanisads, even if 
they cannot father them all on them. Every revival of 
idealism in India has traced its ancestry to the teaching 
of the Upani?ads. Their poetry and lofty idealism have 
not as yet lost their power to move the minds and sway 
the hearts of men. They contain the earliest records of 
Indian speculation. The hymns and the liturgical books 
of the Veda are concerned more with the religion and prac¬ 
tice than with the thought of the Aryans. We find in the 
Upanisads an advance on the Samhita mythology, Brahmana 
hair-splitting, and even Aranyaka theology, though all these 
stages are to be met with. The authors of the Upanisads 
transform the past they handle, and the changes they effect 
in the Vedic religion indicate the boldness of the heart that 
beats only for freedom. The aim of the Upani§ads is 
not so much to reach philosophical truth as to bring peace 
and freedom to the anxious human spirit. Tentative solu¬ 
tions of metaphysical questions are put forth in the form 
of dialogues and disputations, though the Upanisads are 
essentially the outpourings or poetic deliverances of philo¬ 
sophically tempered minds in the face of the facts of life. 
They express the restlessness and striving of the human 
mind to grasp the true nature of reality. Not being sys¬ 
tematic philosophy, or the production of a single author, 
or even of the same age, they contain much that is incon- 


mean what we receive from the teacher, a sort of secret doctrine or rahasyam. 
Sometimes it is made to mean what enables us to destroy error, and approach 
truth. £amkara, in his introduction to the Taittirlya Upani§ad, says: 
" Knowledge of Brahman is called Upani?ad because in the case of those 
who devote themselves to it, the bonds of conception, birth, decay, etc., 
become unloosed , or because it destroys them altogether, or because it leads 
the pupil very near to Brahman, or because therein the highest God is 
seated.** See Pandit, March, 1S72, p. 254. 

* Bloomfield : The Religion of the Veda, p. 51. 
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sistent and unscientific; but if that were all, we cannot 
justify the study of the Upani?ads. They set forth funda¬ 
mental conceptions which are sound and satisfactory, and 
these constitute the means by which their own innocent 
errors, which through exclusive emphasis have been exag¬ 
gerated into fallacious philosophies, can be corrected. Not¬ 
withstanding the variety of authorship and the period of 
time covered by the composition of these half-poetical and 
half-philosophical treatises, there is a unity of purpose, 
a vivid sense of spiritual reality in them all, which become 
clear and distinct as we descend the stream of time. 
They reveal to us the wealth of the reflective religious mind 
of the times. In the domain of intuitive philosophy their 
achievement is a considerable one. Nothing that went 
before them for compass and power, for suggestiveness 
and satisfaction, can stand comparison with them. Their 
philosophy and religion have satisfied some of the greatest 
thinkers and intensely spiritual souls. We do not agree 
with Gough’s estimate that “ there is little that is spiritual 
in all this,” or that “ this empty intellectual conception, 
void of spirituality, is the highest form that the Indian 
mind is capable of.” Professor J. S. Mackenzie, with truer 
insight, says that " the earliest attempt at a constructive 
theory of the cosmos, and certainly one of the most inter¬ 
esting and remarkable, is that which is set forth in the 
Upani§ads.” 1 


II 

The Teaching of the Upanisads 

It is not easy to decide what the Upanisads teach. 
Modern students of the Upani§ads read them in the light 
of this or that preconceived theory. Men are so little 
accustomed to trust their own judgment that they take 
refuge in authority and tradition. Though these are safe 
enough guides for conduct and life, truth requires insight 
and judgment as well. A large mass of opinion inclines 
to-day to the view of Samkara, who in his commentaries 

■ E.R.E., vol. viii,, p. 597; s?e also Hume, The Thirteen Principal 
Upanisads, p, 3. 
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on the Upani§ads, the Bhagavadgita and Uie Vedinta 
Sutras, has elaborated a highly subtle system of non-dualistic 
metaphysics. Another is equally vehement that Samkara 
has not said the last word on the subject, and that a philo¬ 
sophy of love and devotion is the logical outcome of the 
teaching of the Upani§ads. Different commentators, start¬ 
ing with particular beliefs, force their views into the Upani¬ 
sads and strain their language so as to make it consistent 
with their own special doctrines. When disputes arise, 
all schools turn to the Upani?ads. Thanks to the obscurity 
as well as the richness, the mystic haze as well as the sug¬ 
gestive quality of the Upani?ads, the interpreters have been 
able to use them in the interests of their own religion and 
philosophy. The upani?ads had no set theory of philosophy 
or dogmatic scheme of theology to propound. They hint 
at the truth in life, but not as yet in science or philosophy. 
So numerous are their suggestions of truth, so various are 
their guesses at God, that almost anybody may seek in 
them what he wants and find what he seeks, and every 
school of dogmatics may congratulate itself on finding its 
own doctrine in the sayings of the Upanisads. In the 
history of thought it has often happened that a philosophy 
has been victimised by a traditional interpretation that 
became established at an early date, and has thereafter 
prevented critics and commentators from placing it in its 
proper perspective. The system of the Upanisads has 
not escaped this fate. The Western interpreters have followed 
this or that commentator. Gough follows Samkara’s inter¬ 
pretation. In his Preface to the Philosophy of the Upanisads 
he writes: “ The greatest expositor of the philosophy of 
the Upanisads is Samkara or Samkaracarya. The teaching 
of Samkara himself is the natural and the legitimate inter¬ 
pretation of the philosophy of the Upani§ads.” 1 Max 
Muller adopts the same standpoint. “ We must remember 
that the orthodox view of the Vedanta is not what we 
should call evolution, but illusion. Evolution of the Brahman 
or parinUma is heterodox, illusion or vivarta is orthodox 
Ved3.nta. ... To put it metaphorically, the world according 
fo the orthodox Vedantin does not proceed from Brahman 

» P. viii. 
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as a tree from a germ, but as a mirage from the rays of 
the sun.” 1 Deussen accepts the same view. We shall try 
to ascertain the meaning which the authors of the Upani§ads 
intended, and not what later commentators attributed to 
them. The latter give us an approximately close idea of 
how the Upani§ads were interpreted in later times, but 
not necessarily a true insight into the philosophic synthesis 
which the ancient seekers had. But the problem is, do 
the thoughts of the Upani§ads hang together ? Could 
all of them be traced to certain commonly acknowledged 
principles about the general make-up of the world ? We 
are not so bold as to answer this question in the affirmative. 
These writings contain too many hidden ideas, too many 
possible meanings, too rich a mine of fancies and conjectures, 
that we can easily understand how different systems can 
draw their inspiration from the same source. The Upanisads 
do not contain any philosophic synthesis as such, of the 
type of the system of Aristotle or of Kant or of Samkara. 
They have the consistency of intuition rather than of logic, 
and there are certain fundamental ideas which, so to say, 
form the first sketch of a philosophic system. Out of these 
ideas a coherent and consistent doctrine might be developed. 
It is, however, difficult to be confident that one’s working 
up of elements which knew neither method nor arrangement 
is the correct one, on account of the obscurity of many 
passages. Yet with the higher ideals of philosophic expo¬ 
sition in view, we shall consider the Upani§ad ideas of 
the universe and of man’s place in it. 

HI 

Number and Date of the Upanisads 
The Upanisads are generally accounted to be 108 in 
number, of which about ten are the chief, on which £amkara 
has commented. These are the oldest and the most authori¬ 
tative. We cannot assign any exact date to them. The 
earliest of them are certainly pre-Buddhistic, a few of them are 
after Buddha. It is likely that they were composed between 
the completion of the Vedic hymns and the rise of Buddhism 
(that is the sixth century b.c.) The accepted dates 

* S.B.E., vol. xv., p. xxvii. 
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for the early Upani$ads are 1000 b.c. to 300 b.c. Some 
of the later Upani§ads on which Samkara has commented 
are post-Buddhistic, and belong to about 400 or 300 B.c. 
The oldest Upanisads are those in prose. These are non¬ 
sectarian. The Aitareya, the Kau§itaki, the Taittiriya, 
the Chandogya, the BrhadSranyaka, and parts of the 
Kena are the early ones, while verses 1-13 of the Kena, 
and iv. 8-21 of the Bfhadaranyaka form the transition 
to the metrical Upanisads, and may be put down as 
later additions. The Kathopanisad is later still. We find 
in it elements of the Samkhya and the Yoga systems. 1 
It also quotes freely from the other Upanisads and 
the Bhagavadgita.* The Mandukya is the latest of the 
pre-sectarian Upanisads. The Atharva-Veda Upanisads 
are also of later growth. MaitrayanI Upanisad has 
elements in it of both the Samkhya and the Yoga systems. 
The SvetaSvatara was composed at the period when the 
several philosophical theories were fermenting. It shows in 
many passages an acquaintance with the technical terms 
of the orthodox systems and mentions many of their pro¬ 
minent doctrines. It seems to be interested in presenting 
a theistic syncretism of the Vedanta, the Samkhya and the 
Yoga. There is more of pure speculation present in the 
early prose Upanisads, while in the later ones there is 
more of religious worship and devotion. 3 In presenting 

1 See ii. 18-19 I ii- 6. 10 and n. 

a See i. 2. 5 ; and Mundaka, ii. 8 ; i. 2-7, and Gita, ii. 29 ; ii. 18-19, and 

JQ -20 an< i ii- 2 3» and Mundaka, iii, 2—3, Gita, i. 53. Some scholars are 
inclined to the view that the Katha upani?ad is older than the Mundaka and 
the Gita. 

s Deussen arranges the Upani?ads in the following order 

1. Ancient prose Upani?ads: Bjrhadaranyaka, Chandogya, Tait¬ 

tiriya, Aitareya, Kausltaki, Kena (partly in prose). 

2. Verse Upanisads j l£a, Katha, Mundaka and oveta£vatara. 

3. Later prose : Prasna and MaitrayanI. 

All these, excepting the MaitrayanI, are called the classical Upanisads. 

About the MaitrayanI, Professor Macdonell writes : '* Its many quota¬ 
tions from the other Upanisads, the occurrence of several later words, the 
developed Samkhya doctrine presupposed by it, distinct references to the 
anti-Vedic heretical schools, all combine to render the late character of this 
work undoubted. It is, in fact, a summing up of the old upani$adic doc¬ 
trines with an admixture of ideas derived from the Samkhya system and 
from Buddhism* 1 ( Sanskrit Literature , p. 230). 

NfsmhottaratapanIya is one of the twelve Upani?ads explained by 
Vidyaranya in his “ Sarvopani§adarthanubhatipraka$a.” 
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the philosophy of the Upanisads, we shall take our stand 
mainly on the pre-Buddhistic ones, and strengthen our 
views as derived from them by those of the post-Buddhistic 
ones. The main Upanisads for our purposes are the 
ChSLndogya and the Brhadaranyaka, the Taittiriya and 
the Aitareya, the Kau?Itaki and the Kena; the ISS and 
the Mandukya come next. 


IV 

The Thinkers of the Upanisads 

Unfortunately, we know very little of the lives of the 
great thinkers whose reflections are embodied in the Upani¬ 
sads. So careless were they of personal fame and so 
anxious for the spread of truth, that they fathered their 
views on the honoured deities and heroes of the Vedic 
period. Prajapati and Indra, Narada and Sanatkumara 
figure as dialecticians. When the history of the great 
thinkers of the Upanisad period with their distinctive 
contributions comes to be written, the following names, 
if we leave aside the mythical ones, will stand out: Mahidasa 
Aitareya, Raikva, Sarujilya, Satyakama Jabala, Jaivali, 
Uddalaka, Svetaketu, Bharadvaja, Gargyayana, Pratar- 
dana, Balaki, AjataSatru, Varuna, Yajnavalkya, Gargi and 
Maitrey!. 1 


V 

The Hymns of the Rg-Veda and the Upanisads 

In view of the distinctive character of their contents, 
the Upanisads are regarded as a class of literature inde¬ 
pendent of the Vedic hymns and the Brahmanas. The 
simple faith in gods of the hymns was, as we saw, displaced 
by the mechanical sacerdotalism of the Brahmanas. The 
Upanisads feel that the faith that ends in a church is not 
enough. They attempt to moralise the religion of the 

* The interested reader will find a lucid account of these thinkers and 
their views in the excellent work of my friend and colleague. Dr. Barua, 
Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy . 
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Vedas without disturbing its form. The advance of the 
Upani§ads on the Vedas consists in an increased emphasis 
on the monistic suggestions of the Vedic hymns, a shifting 
of the centre from the outer to the inner world, a protest 
against the extemalism of the Vedic practices and an in¬ 
difference to the sacredness of the Veda. 

Amid all the confused ferment of Vedic devotions a 
certain principle of unity and comprehension was asserting 
itself. In some hymns the conception of a single central 
power was actually formulated. The Upanisads carry out 
this tendency. They recognise only one spirit—almighty, 
infinite, eternal, incomprehensible, self-existent, the creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the world. He is the light, 
lord and life of the universe, one without a second, and 
the sole object of worship and adoration. The half-gods 
of the Veda die and the true God arrives. " How many 
gods are there really, O Yajnavalkya ? ” “ One,” he said. 1 

“Now answer us a further question : Agni, Vayu, Aditya, 
Kala (time), which is breath (Prana), Anna (food), Brahma, 
Rudra, Visnu. Thus do some meditate on him, some on 
another. Say which of these is the best for us ? ” And 
he said to them: “ These are but the chief manifestations 
of the highest, the immortal, the incorporeal Brahman. . . . 
Brahman, indeed, is all this, and a man may meditate on, 
worship or discard also those which are its manifestations.” 1 
The visible infinite (objective) and the invisible infinite 
(subjective) are taken up into the spiritual whole. 

The polytheistic conceptions were too deeply rooted in 
the Indian consciousness to be easily overthrown. The 
many gods were subordinated to the One. Without Brah¬ 
man, Agni cannot bum a blade of grass, Vayu cannot blow 
a whisp of straw. " For fear of him, fire burns, for fear 
of him the sun shines, and for fear of him the winds, the 
clouds and death perform their office.” 3 Sometimes the 
many gods are made parts of one whole. The five house¬ 
holders led by Uddalaka approach king ASvapati, who 

1 B|-h. Up., iii. 9 - I. 

* Maitrayanl Upani?ad, iv. 5-6; see also Mu9<Jaka, i. I. 1; TaittirJya, 
i. 5 ; Bfh., i. 4. 6; see also i. 4. 7; i. ^. 10, 

} Tait. Up. 
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asked each of them, Whom do you meditate on as the 
Self ? The first answered heaven; the second, the sun; 
the third, air; the fourth, ether; the fifth, water; and 
the king replies that each of them worshipped only a part 
of the truth. Heaven is the head, the sun the eye, the 
air the breath, the ether the trunk, the water the bladder, 
and the earth the feet of the central reality, which is pictured 
as the world-soul. Compromise between the philosophic 
faith of the few and the fancied superstition of the crowds 
is the only possible reconciliation; we cannot abolish the 
old forms, for that would be to ignore the fundamental 
nature of humanity, as well as the patent differences, in 
the moral and intellectual states of believers who were not 
capable of acquiring at once the highest wisdom. Another 
factor also determined the attitude of the Upanisads. Their 
aim was not science or philosophy, but right living. They 
wished to liberate the spirit from the trammels of the flesh, 
that it might enjoy communion with God. Intellectual 
discipline was subsidiary to holiness of life. Besides, there 
was the feeling of reverence for the past. The Vedic seers 
were the ancients of blessed memory, whose doctrines it 
was impious to attack. In this way the Upanisads sought 
to square a growing idealistic philosophy with the dogmas 
of a settled theology. 

The sources of man’s spiritual insight are two-fold: 
objective and subjective—the wonders of the world without 
and the stress of the human soul. In the Vedas the vast 
order and movement of nature engages attention. Their gods 
represent cosmic forces. In the Upanisads we return to 
explore the depths of the inner world. “ The self-existent 
pierced the openings of the senses so that they turn outwards ; 
therefore man looks outward, not inward into himself; 
some wise man, however, with his eyes closed and wishing 
for immortality, saw the self behind.” 1 From the outward 
physical fact, attention shifts to the inner immortal self 
situated at the back of the mind, as it were. We need 
not look to the sky for the bright light; the glorious fire 
is within the soul. The soul of man is the keyhole 
to the landscape of the whole universe, the Aka£a within 
* Katha Up., iv i. 
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the heart, the limpid lake which mirrors the truth. The 
altered outlook brought about a consequential change. 
Not the so-called gods, but the true living God, the Atman 
has to be worshipped. God’s dwelling-place is the heart 
of man. “ Brahmanalj koSo’si,” 1 Thou art the sheath of 
Brahman. “ Whosoever worships another deity, in such a 
manner as he is another, another * I am,' does not know." * 
The inner immortal self and the great cosmic power are 
one and the same. Brahman is the Atman and the Atman 
is the Brahman. The one supreme power through which 
all things have been brought into being is one with the 
inmost self in each man’s heart .3 The Upani§ads do not 
uphold the theory of grace in the same spirit as the Vedas 
do. We do not have appeals to the Vedic gods, who were 
the sources of material prosperity for increase of happiness, 
but only prayers for deliverance from sorrow. 

The emphasis on sorrow is sometimes interpreted as 
indicating an extravagant pessimism on the part of the 
Indian f§is. It is not so. The religion of the Vedas 
certainly was more joyous, but it was a lower form of religion, 
where thought never penetrated beneath the husk of things. 
It was a religion expressing the delight of man at being 
in a world full of pleasures. The gods were feared and also 
trusted. Life on earth was simple and sweet innocence. 
The spiritual longing of the soul rebukes light-hearted 
joyousness and provokes reflection on the purpose of man’s 
existence. Discontent with the actual is the necessary 
precondition of every moral change and spiritual rebirth. 
The pessimism of the Upanisads is the condition of all 
philosophy. Discontent prevails to enable man to effect 

* Tait. Up. 1 Bfh. Up., i. 4, 10. 

J See Chandogya, iii. 14. Cf. Augustine: " I asked the earth for God, 
•ad it answered me, ‘ I am not He ’; I asked the sea and the depths and 
the creeping things, and they answered, ‘ We are not the God, seek thou 
above us.' I asked the breezy gales, and the airy universe, and all its 
denizens replied, * Anaximenes is mistaken, I am not God ’; I asked the 
heaven, sun, moon, stars, ‘ Neither are we,' say they, * the God whom thou 
seekest *; and I asked unto all things which stand about the gateways of 
my flesh (the senses), ‘ Ye have told me of my God, that ye are not He; tell 
me something of Him,' and they cried with a loud voice, ' He made us.* " 
The search goes on until the inward self is questioned, when the answer is: 
“ Thy God is unto thee, even the life of thy life " ( Confessions , x. chap. 6). 
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an escape from it. If there is no way of escape, if no deliver¬ 
ance is sought after, then dissatisfaction is mischievous. 
The pessimism of the Upani?ads has not developed to 
such an extent as to suppress all endeavour and generate 
inertia. There was enough faith in life to support all 
genuine search for truth. In the words of Barth: “ The 
Upani§ads are much more instinct with the spirit of specu¬ 
lative daring than the sense of suffering and weariness.” 1 
“ Within the limits of the Upani§ads there are indeed 
few explicit references to the misery of the life caught in 
the ceaseless cycle of death and birth. And its authors 
are saved from pessimism by the joy they feel at the message 
of redemption they proclaim.” 1 The formulation of the 
theory of samsara or rebirth is no proof that the Upani§ads 
are pessimistic. Life on earth is the means of self-perfection. 
We have to undergo the discipline of samsara in our efforts 
towards the higher joy and the complete possession of 
spiritual truth. That which gives zest to life is the supreme 
motive of the joy of self-conquest. Samsara is only a 
succession of spiritual opportunities. Life is a stage in 
spiritual perfection, a step in the passage to the infinite. 
It is the time for preparing the soul for eternity. Life is 
no empty dream and the world no delirium of spirit. In 
the later versions of rebirth in Indian thought we miss 
this ennobling ideal, and birth becomes the result of an 
error of the soul and samsara a dragging chain. 

At the stage of life represented by the Brahmanas, the 
simple religion of the Vedic hymns was one of sacrifices. 
Men’s relations with the gods were mechanical, a question 
of give and take, profit and loss. The revival of spirituality 
was the need of the age immersed in formalism. In the 
Upani§ads we find a return to the fresh springs of 
spiritual life. They declare that the soul will not obtain 
salvation by the performance of sacrifices. It can be ob¬ 
tained only by the truly religious life, based on an insight into 
the heart of the universe. Perfection is inward and spiritual, 
not outward and mechanical. We cannot make a man 
clean by washing his shirt. A consciousness of the identity 

1 Religions of India, p. 84. 

• Cave: Redemption , Hindu and ChtiUian, p. 64. 
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of one’s own soul with the great All-soul is the essence of 
a truly spiritual life. The uselessness of ritual, the futility 
of sacrifices as means to salvation are brought out. God 
is to be honoured by spiritual worship and not external 
ceremony. We cannot save ourselves by praising God. 
We cannot impress Him by sacrifices. The authors 
of the Upani§ads had a sufficient sense of the historic 
to know that their protest would become ineffective 
if it should demand a revolution in things. They 
therefore ask only for a change in the spirit. They 
reinterpret sacrifices and allegorise them. In some passages 1 
we are asked to meditate on the horse-sacrifice. 1 This 
meditative effort helps us to realise the meaning of the 
sacrifice, and it is said to be quite as valuable as making 
a sacrifice. By giving detailed descriptions of the kind of 
plank, the nature of the wood, etc., they show that they 
are not indifferent to the sacrificial religion. While adhering 
to the forms they try to refine them. They say that all 
sacrifices are for the sake of realising the self of man. Life 
itself is a sacrifice. '* The true sacrifice is man; his first 
twenty-four years are his morning libation ... in hunger, 
in thirst, in abstinence from pleasure standeth his conse¬ 
cration. ... In his eating and drinking and in his pleasures 
he keeps a holy festival, and in his laughter and feasting 
and marrying he sings hymns of praise. Self-discipline, 
generosity, straightforwardness, ahimsa ,3 and truth in 
speech, these are his payments, and the bath of purification 
when the sacrifice is over is death.” 4 We are told how 
the divine nature every day sacrifices itself; by its sacrifice 
do we live. Sacrifice is made to mean not feasting but 
renunciation. Make every action, every feeling and every 
thought an offering to God. Let your life be one sacrament 
or yajna. Sometimes we are told that the sacrifices are 

* Bjrh. Up., i. i , 2. 1 Aivamedha. $ Innocence. 

4 Chan. Up., iii. Cf. Isaiah Iviii. 6-7: " Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen ? To loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke ? Is it not 
to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are cast 
out to thy house ? When thou seest the naked, that thou cover him, and 
that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh ? " See Plato : Euthyphron . 
14. E; Laws , 906, D. Jowett’s Edition. 
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necessary as preparations for the higher path. Nobody can 
tread the higher road without fulfilling the requirements of 
the lower. Sacrifices are necessary for the unenlightened, 
though they alone will not do. They give us admission 
to the world of the fathers, which after a temporary sojourn 
in the moon leads back to a new earthly existence. Cere* 
monialism is contrasted with spiritual worship.* There 
are occasions when the sacrificial and priestly religion 
strikes them as superficial, and then they give vent to all 
their irony. They describe a procession of dogs to march 
like a procession of the priests, each holding the tail of the 
other in front and saying, “ Om ! Let us eat. Om, let us 
drink . . . etc.” * Thus the rigid ritual of the Brahmanas, 
which gave little comfort to the weak heart of man, was 
held in check in the Upanisads. 

The attitude of the Upanisads is not favourable to 
the sacredness of the Vedas. Like the rationalistic thinkers 
of a later day, they adopt a double attitude towards Vedic 
authority. They consider the Veda to be of supernatural 
origin, as when they say, ** Just as when a fire is laid 
with damp wood, clouds of smoke spread all around, so in 
truth from this great being, has been breathed forth the 
Rg-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Sama-Veda, the hymns of the 
Atharvas and the Angirasas, the narratives, the histories, 
the sciences, the mystical problems, the poems, the proverbs, 
and the expositions—all these have been breathed forth 
from Him.” 3 It is also recognised that the Vedic know¬ 
ledge is much inferior to the true divine insight,4 and will 
not liberate us. Narada said: " I know the Rg-Veda, Sir, 
the Yajur, the Sama-Veda, with all these I know only the 
Mantras and the sacred books, I do not know the Self." 5 
The Mundaka Upani§ad says: " Two kinds of knowledge 
must be known, the higher and the lower. The lower 
knowledge is that which the Rg, Sama, Atharva Veda, 
Ceremonial, Grammar give . . . but the higher knowledge is 
that by which the indestructible Brahman is apprehended.” 6 

1 See also Chan. Up., i. i, io. • Ibid., i. 12, 4. 5. 

3 Brh. Up., ii. 4. 10. 

4 Se$Ch&ndogya, v. 3. io. Brh., 3. 5. 1; iv. 4. 21; vi. 2.1. Kau§Itaki, i.; 
Tait., ii. 4; Katha, ii. 23, 

J Chin. Up M vu. 2. * Muijcjlaka, i. 1. 4-5; MaitrSyana, vi. 21. 
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VI 

The Problems Discussed in the Upanisads 

The central theme of the Upanisads is the problem 
of philosophy. It is the search for what is true. Dis¬ 
satisfaction with things and second causes suggests the 
questions, which we read at the beginning of the SvetSS- 
vatara: “ Whence are we born, where do we live, and 

whither do we go ? O, ye who know Brahman, tell us 
at whose command we abide here whether in pain or in 
pleasure. Should time or nature, or necessity or chance, 
or the elements be considered to be the cause, or he who 
is called Puru§a, the man that is the Supreme spirit ? ” 
In the Kena Upani§ad the pupil asks, “ At whose wish 
does the mind sent forth proceed on its errand ? At whose 
command does the first breath go forth, at whose wish do 
we utter this speech ? What god directs the eye or the 
ear ? " 1 The thinkers did not take experience to be an 
inexplicable datum, as common sense does. They wondered 
whether the report of the senses could be taken as final. 
Are the mental faculties by which we acquire experience 
self-existent, or are they themselves effects of something 
mightier still, which lies behind them ? How can we 
consider physical objects, effects and products as they 
are, to be quite as real as their causes ? There must 
be something ultimate at the back of it all, a self- 
existent, in which alone the mind can rest. Knowledge, 
mind, the senses and their objects are all finite and con¬ 
ditioned. In the field of morals we find that we cannot 
get true happiness from the finite. The pleasures of the 
world are transient, being cut off by old age and death. 
Only the infinite gives durable happiness. In religion we 
cry for eternal life. All these force upon us the conviction 
of a timeless being, a spiritual reality, the object of philo¬ 
sophical quest, the fulfilment of our desires, and the goal 
of religion. The seers of the Upanisads try to lead us to 
this central reality which is infinite existence (sat), absolute 
truth (cit), and pure delight (ananda). The prayer of 
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every human heart is “ Lead me from the unreal to the 
real, lead me from darkness to light, lead me from death 
to immortality.” 1 

We shall deal with the philosophy of the Upani$ads 
under the two heads of metaphysics and ethics. We shall 
present their views of ultimate reality, the nature of the 
world, and the problem of creation under metaphysics, 
and their analysis of the individual, his destiny, his ideal, 
the relation of karma to freedom, the highest conception 
of mukti or release, and the doctrine of rebirth under ethics. 


VII 

The Nature of Reality 

In solving the question of the nature of ultimate reality, 
the Upani§ad thinkers seek to supplement the objective 
vision of the Vedic seers by a subjective one. The highest 
conception reached in the Vedic hymns was that of the one 
reality (Ekam Sat), which realises itself in all the variety 
of existence. This conclusion is strengthened in the 
Upani§ads, where the problem is sometimes approached by 
way of a philosophical analysis of the nature of the self 
which they call the Atman. The etymology of this word 
is obscure. In the Rg-Veda x. 16. 3 it means breath or 
the vital essence. Gradually it acquired the meaning of 
soul or self. The theory of the true self or Atman is not 
set out with any clearness or fullness of detail, nor are 
isolated statements connected into a coherent system. In 
a dialogue between the teacher Prajapati and the pupil 
Indra, narrated in the Chandogya Upani§ad,» we find a 
progressive development in the definition of self through 
the four stages of (1) the bodily self, (2) the empirical self, 
(3) the transcendental self, and (4) the absolute self. The 
question discussed is not so much psychological as meta¬ 
physical. What is the nature of the self of man, his central 
being? Praj Spati opens the discussion by giving certain 

1 Asato m£ sad gamaya, tamaso ma jyotir gamaya, mjrtyor mi amjrtaxh- 
gamaya. Bj-h. Up., i. 3. 27. 

» viii. 3-12. 
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general characteristics which the true self should possess. 
“The self which is free from sin, free from old age, from 
death and grief, from hunger and thirst, which desires 
nothing but what it ought to desire and imagines nothing 
but what it ought to imagine, that it is which we must try 
to understand.” 1 It is the subject which persists through¬ 
out the changes, the common factor in the states of waking, 
dream, sleep, death, rebirth and final deliverance.* It is 
the simple truth that nothing can destroy. Death does 
not touch it nor vice dissolve it. Permanence, continuity, 
unity, eternal activity are its characteristics. It is a world 
self-complete. There is nothing outside of it to set against 
it. Modern criticism will object to the whole procedure as 
a case of petitio principii. By the characteristics of self- 
containedness and self-completeness being assumed, the 
solution is taken for granted. But as we shall see, this 
line of procedure has its own meaning. Prajapati makes 
it clear that the self of man consists in the truly subjective, 
which can never become an object. It is the person that 
sees, not the object seen .3 It is not the bundle of qualities 
called the “ me,” but the I which remains beyond and behind 
inspecting all these qualities. It is the subject in the truest 
sense, and it can never become the object. Much of the con¬ 
tent of the self as ordinarily used can become an object. The 
argument assumes that whatever becomes an object belongs 
to the not-self. We must strip away everything of our 
actual self alien to or different from the self. The first 
answer given is that the body which is born, grows up and 
decays and dies, is the true self. The self, according to 
Prajapati, is indeed he who is seen when you look into 
another’s eye or a pail of water or a mirror. It is suggested 
that we observe a picture even to the very hairs and nails. 
To indicate that it is not the self, Prajapati asks Indra 
to adorn himself, put on the best clothes and look again 
into the water and the mirror, and he sees his likeness 
well adorned with best clothes and clean. A doubt occurs 
to Indra. “ As this self in the shadow or the water is well 
adorned when the body is well adorned, well dressed 
when the body is well dressed, well cleaned when the body' 

* via. 7. I. • See Bfh. Up., iv. 4. 3. I viii. 7. 3. 
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is well cleaned, that self will also be blind if the body 
is blind, lame if the body is lame, crippled if the body is 
crippled, and perish, in fact, as soon as the body perishes. 
I see no good in this." 1 Indra approaches his teacher 
PrajSpati, and after another long interval- is told that 
“ he who moves about happy in dreams is the self." The 
true self is not the body which is exposed to all suffering 
and imperfections, which is a material phenomenon. The 
body is only an instrument used by consciousness, while 
consciousness is not the product of the body. And now 
Indra is told that the dreaming subject is the self, but he 
feels another difficulty. “ Though it is true that that self 
is not rendered faulty by faults of body, nor struck when 
it is struck, nor lamed when it is lamed, yet it is as if they 
struck him in dreams, as if they chased him. He becomes 
even conscious as it were of pain and sheds tears, therefore 
I see no good in this.” » PrajSpati took the dream states 
instead of other mental experiences, because dreams being 
more independent of body are crucial in their nature. The 
self is supposed to roam untrammelled in dreams. In 
them the mind is said to float free of the accidents of body. 
This view equates the self with the ever-growing and changing 
mental experiences. This is the empirical self, and Indra 
rightly recognises that this empirical self is subject to the 
accidents of experience. It cannot be the subject, for every 
moment it is changing. Though it is independent of body, 
dream states do not seem to be self-existent, which the 
true self or Atman must be. The ego dependent on the 
limitations of time and birth cannot be said to be eternal. 
The self tethered to a local and temporal environment is 
a creature of time. It is the wanderer in the world of 
samsSra. It constructs for itself an imperfect world out 
of imperfect data. It is not indestructible, nor has it 
boundless freedom. We seem to require a subject as the 
ground and sustainer of all experience, a vaster reality of 
which the dream states as well as waking experience are 
only imperfect revelations. A mere flux of states cannot 
be sustained by itself. The empirical self is not eternal 
in its own right. Indra again approaches PrajSpati, explains 
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to him liis position, and after a long time is taught. " When 
a man being asleep, reposing and at perfect rest, sees no 
dreams, that is the self.” 1 Prajapati understands Indra‘s 
difficulty. The self could not be reduced to a series of 
states, for that would be to explain away the reality of a 
permanent ego, and make Atman subject to the vicissitudes 
of our chance experiences. Indra has to be taught that 
the objects of experience require a permanent subject by 
which they could be experienced. Prajapati intended to 
bring out how, while a grin required a cat, everywhere 
except in Alice's wonderland, a cat need not always have 
a grin. The object depends upon the subject, but not the 
subject on the object in the same sense. Without the self 
there can be no knowledge, no art, no morality. Objects 
out of relation to a self are non-existent. From the subject 
are all objects and the subject itself is not a thing among 
other things. To enable Indra to realise that the self is 
the subject of all experiences, Prajapati employs the method 
of abstraction which has its own disadvantages. Our life 
is ordinarily busy with things. The world is too much 
with us. Our self is lost in feelings, desires and imaginations, 
and does not know what it really is. Leading the life of 
mere objectivity, absorbed in the things of nature, ever 
busy with the active pursuits of the world, we do not want 
to waste a moment’s thought on the first principle of all 
things—the self of man. Knowledge is taken for granted. 
To reflect on it, to understand its implications, means mental 
strain. In the history of European thought the question 
of the possibility of knowledge is a late one, but when it 
was put, it was realised that knowledge was impossible 
without what Kant called the transcendental unity of 
apperception, what Plotinus referred to as the " accom¬ 
paniment” by the soul of its own mental activities. The 
most elementary presentation requires the reality of self. 
In the most apparently passive perceptions we realise the 
activity of the self. All changes, all experiences, assume 
a central self. The changes themselves are recog¬ 
nised as changes within a whole, which we are trying to 
actualise. Prajapati wishes to bring out the necessity 
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of this self by urging that the self continuously exists, 
even when the waking or the dreaming experience is sus¬ 
pended. In sleep, deep and dreamless, we have no felt 
objects of experience, but we cannot on that account say 
there is no self. Praj apati assumes that Indra will admit 
the reality of a self in sleep, for the continuity of conscious¬ 
ness, despite the temporal gaps, cannot otherwise be accounted 
for. Devadatta, after good sleep, continues to be Devadatta, 
since his experiences unite themselves to the system which 
existed at the time when he went to sleep. They link 
themselves to his thoughts and do not fly to any other’s. 
This continuity of experience requires us to admit a perma¬ 
nent self underlying all contents of consciousness. That 
which exists in sleep without any objects to contemplate 
is the self. The mirror is not shattered simply because 
nothing is seen in it. Praj apati tries to bring out the 
absolute supremacy of the subject over the object, the 
truth of Yajnavalkya's statement that even when all objects 
are extinguished, the subject persists in its own light. 
“ When the sun has set, when the moon has set, and when the 
fire is put out, the self alone is his light." 1 But Indra was 
too much of a psychologist for Praj apati. He felt 
that this self, freed from all bodily experience, from 
the shapeless mass of dreams, etc., this objectless self, 
is a barren fiction. If the self is not what it knows, feels 
and reacts upon, if it is divorced from it and thus emptied 
of its content, what remains ? “ Nothing,” said Indra. 

" To be free from everything is to be nothing.” * Gautama, 
the Buddha, takes up the analogy of a tree and asks what 
is that tree which is supposed to remain, after we tear away 
its leaves, hew down its branches, strip off its bark, etc. ? 
Peel off layer after layer of an onion, and what remains? 
Nothing. Bradley points out: “ The ego that pretends to 
be anything either before or beyond its concrete psychical 
filling is a gross fiction and a mere monster, and for no 
purpose admissible. ” 3 On this view in dreamless sleep 
there is no self at all. Locke declares that every drowsy 

1 Bfh. Up., iv. 3. 6. 

* Bradley: Ethical Studies, p; 5a, 

J Appearance and Reality, p. 89. 
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nod explodes the self theory. “ In sleep and trances the 
mind exists not —there is no time, no succession of ideas. 
To say the mind exists without thinking is a contradiction, 
nonsense, nothing.” 1 Indra seems to have been an em¬ 
piricist ages before Locke and Berkeley. “ If the soul in 
a perfectly dreamless sleep thinks, feels, and wills nothing, 
is the soul then at all, and if it is, how is it ? ” asks Lotze. 
“ How often has the answer been given, that if this could 
happen, the soul would have no being. Why have we not 
the courage to say that as often as this happens the soul 
is not ? ” * Indra has the courage to declare it .3 “ It is 
indeed destroyed.” This has an important lesson which is 
again and again forgotten in Indian thought. To deny 
the life without is to destroy the god within. Those who 
think that we reach the highest point attainable, in pure 
subjectivity must turn to the dialogue of Indra and Prajapati. 
The condition freed from the limits imposed by the organism, 
from time and space, from the existence of objects, is simple 
annihilation, according to Indra. This contentless ego, this 
abstract cogito of Descartes, this formal unity of Kant, 
this objectless subject supposed to stand behind, unrelated 
to all empirical consciousness, is an impossibility. Philo¬ 
sophical reflection as well as psychological analysis leads 
to this result. But Prajapati was trying to emphasise the 
identity of the self which is unaffected by the changes of 
experience. He was anxious to point out that while the 
self was not exclusive of conscious states, it was not the 
conscious states. Dr. McTaggart puts the whole point thus : 
" What does the self include ? Everything of which it is 
conscious. What does it exclude ? Equally-Everything of 
which it is conscious. What can it say is not inside it ? 
Nothing. What can it say is not outside it ? A single 
abstraction. And any attempt to remove the paradox 
destroys the self. For the two sides are inevitably con¬ 
nected. If we try to make it a distinct individual by 
separating it from all other things, it loses all content, of 
which it can be conscious, and so loses the very individuality 

* Berkeley's Works, vol. i. p. 34. 

* Metaphysics, Eng. Translation, vol. ii., p. 317. 

1 Vin&amev&plto bhavati, Chan. Up., viii. 11. 1-2. 
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which we started by trying to preserve. If, on the other 
hand, we try to save its content, by emphasising the inclusion 
at the expense of the exclusion, then the consciousness 
vanishes; and since the self has no contents, but the objects 
of which it is conscious, the contents vanish also.” 1 Indra 
shows the risks in conceiving the self as a transcendental 
one. The self must be shown to be the true life of the 
whole, and not a mere abstraction. Hence the next step, 
when Indra explains to PrajSpati his difficulty in the words, 
“in truth that dreamless sleeping subject does not know 
himself that he is, nor does he know anything that exists. 
He is gone to utter annihilation, I see no good in this.” * 
Prajapati points out how it is an identity, running in and 
through differences. The whole world is the one process 
of the self-realisation of the absolute thought. “ Magha- 
van! 3 This body is mortal and all is subject to death. 
It is the abode of the self, which is immortal and without 
body. He is the person of the eye, the eye itself is the 
instrument of seeing. He who knows, let me smell this, 
he is the self, the nose is the instrument of smelling, etc.” 4 
The self is shown to be not an abstract formal principle, 
but an active universal consciousness, existing, to adopt 
Hegel’s phraseology, both in itself and for itself. It is 
simple self-sameness as well as varied distinctions. It is 
both subject and object. The objects we know in experi¬ 
ence are based on it. The true infinite self is not the self 
which is simply not finite. It is none of the limited things, 
but yet the basis of all of them. It is the universal self, 
which is immanent as well as transcendent. The whole 
universe lives and breathes in it. “ The moon and the 
sun are its eyes, the four quarters of the sky its ears, the 
wind its breath .”5 It is the blazing light that burns in 

* Hegelian Cosmology, sec. 37. » viii. 11. 1, 

3 Another name for Indra. 

« viii. 12. Cf. Plato, who distinguishes In the Timaus, two souls, one 
immortal and the other mortal. The mortal soul consists of passions and 
affections. It is the empirical ego which identifies itself with the perishing 
world of change and death. The immortal soul is the intelligent principle 
common to man and the world, the divine spark enclosed in human person¬ 
ality (Timaus and Pheedo). We have also the same distinction in Aristotle's 
intellectus agens as opposed to perishing mind and memory. 

5 Mupgaka, i. i ; Chan., iii. 13. 7. 
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the deeps of personality, the universal 3k£&a from which 
all creatures proceed, 1 the vital principle of creation,* the 
subject in which the entire world moves trembling.3 There 
is nothing outside it. It contains all consciousness of objects 
implicitly. There is nothing in the universe which is not 
involved in the infinite self in us. This self which embraces 
all is the sole reality containing within itself all the facts 
of nature and all the histories of experience. Our small 
selves are included in it and transcended by it. This is 
the subject which is more than the flux of presentations, 
which are only imperfect revelations of it. All our states 
of consciousness revolve round this central light. Abolish 
it, they vanish. Without a subject there will be no flux, 
no order of sensations in space or sequences in time. It 
renders possible memory and introspection, knowledge and 
morality. The Upani§ads contend that this subject is the 
universal ground which is in all individuals. It is hidden 
in all things and pervades all creation. “ There is no second 
outside it, no other distinct term." 4 "As breathing he is 
named breath, as speaking speech, as seeing eye, as hearing 
ear, as understanding mind, all these are but names for 
his operations.” 5 It is only the self thus understood that 
can be looked upon as the permanent subject persisting 
in waking and dreaming, death and sleep, bondage and 
liberation. It is present throughout, surveying all the 
worlds. It is the universal subject and yet the universal 
object. It sees and yet sees not. As the Upani§ad has it, 
" When then he sees not, yet is he seeing, although he sees 
not; since for the seer there is no interruption of seeing 
because he is imperishable; but there is no second beside 
him , no other distinct from him, for him to see.” 6 The 
self is the whole. "I indeed am this whole universe.”7 

This universal self by its very nature cannot be per¬ 
ceived. As Samkara puts it, “ The witness self illumines 
consciousness, but never itself is in consciousness.” It is 
not a datum of experience, not an object, though all objects 

» ChAn., i. 91. » Chin., i. n. 5. 

i Katha, vi. i. 4 Bfh., iv. 3. 23 ; Chin., viii. I. 3. 

5 Bfh., i. 4. 7; Kau$Itaki, iii. 4 Bfh-, iv. 3. 23. 

7 A ham eva idam sarvo’smi. 
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are for it. It is not a thought, but all thoughts are for it. 
It is not a thing seen, but is the principle of all seeing. As 
Kant would say, the condition of the empirically known 
is not the known itself. " What I must presuppose in order 
to know an object,” says Kant, “ I cannot know as an 
object.” The subject of all experience cannot itself be an 
experience. If it is experience, the question arises, by 
whom is it known ? Knowledge always works dually. 
This self, therefore, is indefinable. Like all ultimate prin¬ 
ciples, it has only to be accepted. It is the explanation 
of all else, though it itself remains unexplained. The old 
difficulty of Comte that the subject cannot turn round 
and catch itself is not altogether imaginary. “ The soul 
which is not this or that, nor aught else, is intangible, for 
it cannot be laid hold of.” 1 The Upani§ads refuse to identify 
the self with the body, or the series of mental states or the 
presentation continuum or the stream of consciousness. 
The self cannot be a relation which requires a ground of 
relations, nor a connexion of contents, which is unintelligible 
without an agent who connects. We are obliged to accept the 
reality of a universal consciousness which ever accompanies 
the contents of consciousness and persists even when there 
are no contents. This fundamental identity, which is the 
presupposition of both self and not-self, is called the Atman. 
None can doubt its reality.* 

The Man<}ukya Upani§ad gives us an analysis of con¬ 
sciousness leading to the same conclusion. We shall start 
with a free rendering of what it says on this point.3 The 
soul has three conditions which are all included in a fourth. 
They are waking, dreaming, sleeping, and what is called 
turiya. The first condition is that of wakefulness, where the 
self is conscious of the common world of external objects. It 
enjoys the gross things. Here the dependence on the body 
is predominant. The second condition is that of dreaming, 
where the self enjoys subtle things,< fashions for itself a 
new world of forms with the materials of its waking ex¬ 
perience. The spirit is said to roam freely unfettered by 

« Brh., iii. 7. 3; iv. 4. 22. 

« Na hi kaicit sandigdhe ahaxh va n£ham veti. Bh&matL 

3 i. 2. 7. 4 See Brh., iv. 3. 9. 14. 
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the bonds of the body. The third is the condition of sound 
sleep, where we have neither dreams nor desires. It is 
called su?upti. The soul is said to become temporarily 
one with Brahman and enjoy bliss. In deep sleep we are 
lifted above all desires and freed from the vexations of 
spirit. The oppositions are, so to say, lost in this pure- 
objectless-knowing subject condition. 1 Samkara observes 
that the phenomena of duality caused by the action of the 
mind are present in the other two conditions, but absent 
here. In several passages we are told that we taste the 
nature of absolute bliss in dreamless sleep, where a man 
is cut off from the distracting world. The soul is divine 
in origin, though clogged with the flesh. In sleep it is said 
to be released from the shackles of the body and to gain 
back its own nature. We read in an Aristotelian fragment, 
“ whenever the soul is alone and by itself in sleep, it recovers 
by its proper nature.” 3 The natural divinity of the soul 
reasserts itself when freed from the tyranny of the flesh. 
" He giveth his beloved truth in sleep.” The analogy of 
eternal dreamless sleep is used to bring but how all outer 
activities are then suppressed. But there was the likelihood 
of its being confused with sheer unconsciousness. So the 
M&ndukya Upani§ad points out that the highest is not 
this dreamless sleep, but another, a fourth state of the soul, 
a pure intuitional consciousness, where there is no knowledge 
of objects internal or external. In deep sleep the spirit 
dwells in a region far above the changeful life of sense in 
absolute union with Brahman. The turiya condition brings 
out the positive aspect of the negative emphasised in the 
condition of deep sleep. ” The fourth is not that which is 
conscious of the subjective, nor that which is conscious of 
the objective, nor that which is conscious of both, nor 
that which is simple consciousness, nor that which is an 
all-sentient mass, nor that which is all darkness. It is 
unseen, transcendent, inapprehensible, uninferrable, un¬ 
thinkable, indescribable, the sole essence of the conscious¬ 
ness of self, the completion of the world, the ever peace¬ 
ful, all blissful, the one unit, this indeed is the Atman.” 3 

1 See Bfh., ii. i ; Kau$Itaki, iv.; Chan., vi. 8, I ; Praina., iv. 4; iv 3. 7. 

* Fragn ent 2. 9 i. 7. 
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It is symbolised by the Aumkara, with its parts of A-U-M, 
the waking, the dreaming and the sleeping states. It is 
not an exclusive self, but the common ground of all, their 
basis of identity. 1 In deep sleep we may be said to reach 
an eternal unity in which all distinctions vanish and the 
entire universe is obliterated. But since this cannot be 
considered the highest state, a higher positive is suggested. 
To the empirical individual, if the not-self goes, his indi¬ 
viduality also vanishes. So there is a suspicion that the 
abolition of the objects would reduce the self into a thin 
abstraction, but in the highest universal self the reality of 
all objects is included. Objects of the world are known 
and loved by us only in so far as they enter our self, which 
comprehends in itself all objects of the universe and has 
nothing outside. It is the unchanged and persistent identity 
which continues in the midst of all change. The moods 
pass and vary but the self remains the same. It has no 
beginning, no end, though the objects of which it is conscious 
have a beginning and an end. “ Never has the cessation 
of consciousness been experienced, or witnessed directly ; 
or if it has been, then the witness, the experiencer, himself 
still remains behind as the continued embodiment of that 
same consciousness." * It is the foundation of all existence, 
the one witness to and the only possible support of all we 
know, though the nature of the dependence of the objects 
of knowledge on the subject so insistently repeated is not 
very clear. The three conditions of the self, waking, dream¬ 
ing, sleeping, together with that which comprehends them 
all, are called respectively the ViSva, the Taijasa, the Prajna 
and the Turiya states.3 

From this analysis of the three states of dreaming, 
waking and sleeping, it follows that all of them are unreal, 
though not non-existent. “ What is naught at the beginning 
and naught at the end must surely be naught in the middle." * 
Judged by it, waking experience is not real. If it is said 

* Tri$u dhfimasu yat tulyam sSmanyam— Gautfapada's K&rik&s, i. 22. 

» See Devi Bh&gavata, iii. 32. 15-16. 

3 The Buddhist discrimination of the four planes of k&m&, rflpa, arupa 
and lokottara, answers to this division. 

♦ Gaudap&da’s K&rikft, i. 6. 
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that the dream states are unreal since they do not cohere 
with the rest of our experience, may it not be urged that 
the waking experience does not cohere with dreams ? 
Dreams may be coherent within themselves, even as waking 
experience is within its own bounds. The worlds seem to 
be real only in relation to the particular moods of the self. 
It is not right to apply the standard of waking experience 
to the dream world and condemn it. Dreaming and waking 
experiences are both unreal though in different degrees. 
The condition of dreamless sleep is one in which we have 
no distinct cognitions of anything internal or external. It 
is a distinctionless mass under the pall of darkness, com¬ 
parable to Hegel’s night, in which all cows are black. We 
have here the negative condition of the highest state, freedom 
from sorrow. But Atman is not this absence of unhappiness. 
It is positive bliss. It is neither waking nor dreaming nor 
sleep, but the fourth witnessing to as well as transcending 
the three. The negative descriptions given indicate that 
we as finite cannot know the positive nature of it. The 
fourth is realised, not so much by negating the three as by 
transcending them all. It is impossible for us finite beings 
to define the character of the ideal reality, though the 
Upani?ads are quite emphatic that it is not a blank. Yet 
to refute false ideas of the highest and to point the truth 
that it is no abstraction, they indulge in inadequate con¬ 
cepts. Strictly speaking we cannot say anything of it. 
Yet for purposes of discussion, we are obliged to use intel¬ 
lectual concepts with their limited validity. 

The problem of the self is one of the most important 
discussed in the Upani?ads. It occurs again as the 
Adhyitma Vidya in the Bhagavadgita and the Vedanta 
Sfitras. The analysis of the nature of self is the legacy of 
the Upani?ads bequeathed to the subsequent systems of 
thought. It has given rise to many misconceptions. Con¬ 
tradictory doctrines of the nature of self are held by Buddha 
and Samkara, Kapila and Patafijali, whose views can be traced 
to the Upani?ads. It was not the intention of the Upani- 
§ads to make of the deeper self an abstract nothingness. It 
is the fullest reality, the completest consciousness, and not a 
mere negative calm, untroubled by any unrest and unpolluted 
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by any blot or blemish. The logic of thought has in it 
a negative movement, where it rises by the repudiation of 
the finite, but this is only a stage in the onward march. 
By the negative process the self has to recognise that its 
essence is not in its finitude or self-sufficiency. By the 
positive method it finds its true self in the life and being of 
all. All things exist within this true self. Some Buddhists 
make of the self mere emptiness, and on this assumption 
rightly dismiss it as an abstraction of the metaphysician. 
We cannot find this self in any corner of the field of con¬ 
sciousness. Not finding it there, we rush to the conclusion 
that it is nothing. The Samkhya takes it to be a simple 
and pure, though passive, spirit, which in spite of its apparent 
simplicity has some character and uniqueness, and so we 
get the doctrine of the boundless plurality of souls. Some 
Vedantins adopt the view that the true self or Brahman 
is pure, calm, peaceful and untroubled, and hold that there 
is only one self. By throwing the emphasis on the passive 
side they run the risk of reducing it to mere emptiness. 
There are Buddhistic sects which reduce the self to mere 
intelligence, which can somehow think without any contents. 

VIII 

Brahman 

We may now proceed to define the ultimate reality from 
the objective side, when it is called Brahman*. In the 

* The question how Brahman came to denote the supreme reality of the 
Upani?ads has been answered in different ways by different scholars. 
Haug holds that Brahman means prayer, being derived from the root 
Bjrh# to swell or to grow. It is that which swells or grows. Sacred 
prayers cause the growth, and then it came to mean the force of nature, and 
later the supreme reality. According to Roth, Brahman is first the force 
of will directed to the gods, then it came to mean a sacred formula, and then 
the Absolute. Oldenberg thinks that in the Vedic times, when the world 
was peopled with many gods and mysterious forces capable of producing 
happiness and misery, the most powerful man was the medicine man, who 
wielded the magic spell and produced whatever effect was desired. Then 
Brahman meant a magic spell. During the. time of the Br&hma?as it 
referred to the sacred hymns used in the sacrifices. Perhaps some of these 
hymns were used as spells for producing magical effects. The word was 
slowly transferred to the central energy which produces the world. Deusaea 
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Rg-Veda we have seen that the monistic idea was arrived 
at. The Upani§ads undertake the task of a more logical 
definition of the Eternal Spirit ever acting and ever resting. 
In another place we have traced the progress from the 
lower imperfect conceptions to the more adequate ones 
as formulated in the Taittiriya Upani^ad. 1 In chapter iii 
the son approaches the father with the request to teach 
him the nature of reality from which all things flow 
and to which all return. The son is given the general 
features of Brahman, and is asked to discover the content 
which satisfies these requirements. “ That from which these 
beings are born, that in which when born they live, and that 
into which they enter at their death, that is Brahman." 2 
Things of the world are ever changing their forms, and 
they cannot be considered to be real in an ultimate 
sense. Is there anything unalterably fixed underlying the 
universe of changing things, namarupa, name and form, as 
the Upani§ads call them ? The son considers matter to 
be the ultimate reality. It is the most prominent aspect 
of the outer world. This view is held by the lokayatas, or 
the materialists. The son soon discovers that matter cannot 
account for the life phenomena. Vegetable growth requires 
a different explanation. He hits upon prana or life as 
the ultimate principle.3 Matter does not hold the secret 
of life, though life cannot exist without matter. There is 
something in life which enables it to absorb and transmute 
the inorganic elements. This something is the vital principle 
which in man helps to change the vegetable product into 
blood, bone and muscle. It is the principle which pervades 
the universe and binds human beings with the rest of 
creation.4 The son is sure that life belongs to a different 
order from matter though prana is the essence of the body.5 

holds that Brahman is prayer, which elevates the soul, when we perceive the 
truth, and the truth came to be denoted by the word. Max Miiller traces 
it to " word/' as is evident from the name Bj-haspati or Vacaspati, lord 
of speech. That which utters is Brahman (S.S., pp. 52, 70). We need not 
trouble ourselves about the etymology of the word. To us, it is clear, Brahman 
means reality, which grows, breathes or swells. 

* See Reign of Religion , chap. xiii. » iii. 1. 

» Prana means breath. See R.V., i. 66 . 1 ; iii. 53. 21 ; x. 59. 6 . 

• See Pra&na, ii. s Brh.. i. 3, 90* See Chan., vi. 2. 4, 
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Again he is dissatisfied with the solution of prllna as the 
ultimate reality, for conscious phenomena which we come 
across in the animal world are not explicable by the prin¬ 
ciple of life. Manas, or perceptual consciousness, is a pro¬ 
duct distinct from life and matter. It seems to be the 
crown of the vital process. So the son believes that manas 
is Brahman. Even this will not suffice, for there are intel¬ 
lectual facts which mere perceptual consciousness does 
not take into account. Vijnana or intelligence is Brahman. 1 
Some schools of Buddhism adopt this view. The son realises 
that even intellectual self-consciousness is incomplete, 
being subject to discord and imperfection. It is the aim 
of the Upanisads to point out that elements of duality 
and externality persist at the intellectual level, however 
much we may try to overcome them. In knowledge and 
morality we have the subject-object relation. There must 
be something higher than mere intellect, where existence is 
no longer formulated in terms of knowledge. The unity of 
existence requires that we must transcend the intellectual 
level. Thought, as ordinarily understood, deals with objects 
viewed as beyond or other than the process of thinking. It 
reaches outwards to a somewhat other than and contrasted 
with itself. Reality is different from thought, and can 
be reached in the turiya state of highest immediacy, which 
transcends thought and its distinctions, where the individual 
coincides with the central reality. Ananda or delight is 
the highest fruition, where the knower, the known and 
the knowledge become one. Here the philosophical quest 
terminates, the suggestion being that there is nothing 
higher than £nanda. This ananda is active enjoyment 
or unimpeded exercise of capacity. It is not sinking 
into nothingness, but the perfection of being.* “ The 
discerning see by their superior knowledge the Atman 
which shines all bliss and immortality.” 3 Strictly speaking, 
we cannot give any account of the highest reality of Snanda, 
Even the question whether it is abstract or concrete is 
illogical. Intellectual necessities require us to give some 
description. It is truer to consider it concrete than abstract. 

« See Ait., iii. 3 ; Tait., iii 5 

• See Muirfaka Up. 


1 MuQ^aka, ii. 8. 
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Each higher principle is more concrete and inclusive than 
the lower one, and therefore ananda, which is Brahman, 
is the most inclusive of all. From it all things flow. By 
it all things are sustained, and into it all things are dis¬ 
solved. The different parts, the mineral world, the plant 
life, the animal kingdom, and the human society, are not 
related to the highest in any abstract or mechanical way. 
They are one in and through that which is universal about 
them. All parts in the universe share in the light of this 
universal spirit and possess specific features on account 
of the special functions which they have to perform. The 
parts are not self-subsistent factors, but are dependent 
aspects of the one. “ Sir, on what does the infinite rest ? 
On its own greatness or not even on greatness.” Every¬ 
thing else hangs on it and it hangs on nothing. The organic 
and living nature of the relation of the parts to the whole 
is brought out in many passages. “ As all spokes are con¬ 
tained in the axle, and in the felly of a wheel, thus also, 
all beings and all gods, all worlds and all organs, also are 
contained in that self.” 1 “ There is that ancient tree 

whose roots grow upward and whose branches go downward. 
That is the bright, Brahman, the immortal, all worlds are 
contained in it and no one goes beyond it.” » 

We have defined reality as ananda, and thus contra¬ 
dicted the statement frequently made that the ultimate 
is indefinable. Constructive attempts at obtaining a com¬ 
prehensive reality generally end in a concrete whole. If, 
however, we try to reconcile the defined reality with the 
undefined one, which also the Upani$ads support, then 
we shall have to say that ananda in the present context 
is not the ultimate reality, but only the highest conceivable 
by the thought of man. It is not the absolute or the eternal 
being which ever exists in its own essentiality. To the 
logical mind, the whole is real, and within it falls the diversity 
of the world. The concrete ananda is the pram§.nika 
sattS., or the real revealed to thought, and answers to 
the highest Brahman accepted by Ramanuja. The pure 
Brahman free from all the predicates is the nirupadhika 

* Bj-h., ii. 5. 15. 

• Katha, ii. 6. i. See also Tait., i. 10; B.G., xv. i. 
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satta, or the Nirguna Brahman accepted by Samkara. The 
former is an organised whole; the latter is an indefinable 
real. Yet even according to Samkara it is the latter that 
shows itself as the former. The one of intuition appears 
as the whole of knowledge. 1 

This difference of view has resulted in a good deal of 
discussion about the interpretation of Snanda in the 
Upani§ads. fsamkara squarely says that Snandamaya, by 
its suffix maya, indicates that it is only a phenomenal effect. 
Unless it were different from Atman, there can be no talk 
of reasoning about it. If it were pure Brahman, it will 
be inappropriate to give it form and attribute to it head, 
limbs, as the Taittiriya Upanisad does. If Snanda were 
Brahman there would be no separate mention of Brahman 
as the supporting tail of ananda. 1 So Samkara concludes, 
“ Anandamaya Atman is an effect, and not the uncon¬ 
ditioned Atman.” RamSnuja, on the other hand, argues that 
this Snanda is Brahman. The suffix of maya indicates 
only fullness or prScurya. Though with regard to matter, 
life, etc., it is clearly stated that there is some other inside, 
anyo 'ntara AtmS, no such inner reality is asserted for Snanda. 
Ascribing limbs, etc., is nothing more than kalpana or im¬ 
agination. Puccham Brahma need not be taken as implying 
any difference between Snanda and Brahman. The two 
may be related as whole and part,3 which is sometimes the 
significance of the accusative usage. Immediately after the 
reference to Snandamaya, it is said in the Upanisad 
” sokamayata,” " he desired,” and this masculine gender 
can only refer to Snandamaya, and not to puccham Brahma, 


1 The Upani?ads are definite about the fact that the supreme is in¬ 
definable, though they give intellectual accounts of it which are not abso¬ 
lutely true. If any logical description be true at all, it is R£m&nuja's way 
of putting it. £amkara, in the true spirit of the Upani§ads, contends that 
there is a higher than the logical highest, which is R&m&nuja's. In discussing 
the philosophy of Samkara, we shall see how he establishes the inadequacy 
of the highest categories to the reality intended by them. He contends 
that we cannot say whether the absolute is finite or infinite, or both or neither. 
It is the same with all relations like whole and part, substance and quality, 
cause and effect. A rational demonstration of the limits of thought such 
as the one we have in Saibkara is rendered possible only by the intervening 
of the great Buddhist tradition between the Upani?ads and &aihkara. 

• Brahma puccham prati^thft. s Samud&yasamud&yfbh&va. 
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which is neuter. Other forms of bliss, like priya, moda, 
are included within the whole of ananda, and the disciple 
reaches his final resting-place when he gets to ananda. 
We have many cases in the same Upani§ad where the 
word ananda is used as a synonym for final reality. 

It is obvious that the whole controversy is due to the 
doubt whether ananda is to be looked upon as the logical 
highest or the ultimate being. The Upani§ads did not 
draw any hard and fast line of distinction between the 
simple one of intuition supported by Samkara and the 
concrete whole of Ramanuja. If we separate the two, 
it will become impossible for us to admit any distinction 
or value in the world of concrete existence. The Upani§ads 
imply that the ISvara is practically one with Brahman. 
Very strict usage and meticulous philosophic accuracy 
require us to say that there is the slightest conceivable 
diminution from the absolute when we come to the self- 
conscious, I am I. 1 This quasinought is quite enough for 
Samkara to precipitate pure being, the basal thought and fact 
of all, into the world of space, time and cause. The Upani§ads 
by implication admit that the moment we think the pure 
being, we make nothing the principle of distinction and 
difference, equally basal. The self-conscious God, who later 
develops into the organised whole of existence, is the maxi¬ 
mum of being and the minimum of non-being. He is least 
penetrated with objectivity and touched by externality. 
The One is revealed in the existences of the world, and that is 
why we are able to ascertain the degrees of reality possessed 
by the objects of the world by measuring the distance 
separating them from the One. Each lower degree con¬ 
sists in a diminution of the higher, though throughout 
the scale of existences from the highest to the lowest we 
have the revelation of Brahman as well as the common 
characters of space, time and cause. The lower things are 
far away from the simple being than the higher ones, so 
much so that the anandamaya of the Upani§ads, the 
concrete Brahman of Ramanuja, the ISvara of Samkara, 
is the nearest to it. Nothing nearer can be thought. The 
supreme Brahman or ananda at the level of vijnana or 

■ Bfh., i. 4, to. 
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self-consciousness becomes the personal ISvara with a 
voluntary limitation. God or self is the ground of unity, 
and matter or not-self becomes the principle of plurality. 1 


IX 

Brahman and Atman 

The two, the objective and the subjective, the Brahman 
and the Atman, the cosmic and the psychical principles, are 
looked upon as identical. Brahman is Atman. 1 “ He who 
is this Brahman in man, and who is that in the sun, those 
are one.” 3 The transcendent conception of God held in 
the Rg-Veda is here transformed into an immanent one. 
The infinite is not beyond the finite but in the finite. The 
subjective character of the Upanisad teaching is responsible 
for this change. The identity between the subject and 
the object was realised in India before Plato was born. 
Deussen speaks of it thus : “ If we strip this thought of 
the various forms, figurative to the highest degree and not 
seldom extravagant, under which it appears in the Vedanta 
texts, and fix our attention upon it solely in its philosophical 
simplicity as the identity of God and the soul, the Brahman 
and the Atman, it will be found to possess a significance 
reaching far beyond the Upanisads, their time and country ; 
nay, we claim for it an inestimable value for the whole 
race of mankind. We are unable to look into the future, 
we do not know what revelations and discoveries are in 
store for the restlessly inquiring human spirit; but one 
thing we may assert with confidence—whatever new and 
unwonted paths the philosophy of the future may strike 
out, this principle will remain permanently unshaken, and 
from it no deviation can possibly take place. If ever a 
general solution is reached of the great riddle, which presents 
itself to the philosopher in the nature of things, all the more 
clearly the further our knowledge extends, the key can 
only be found where alone the secret of nature lies open 

* See Tait., i. 5 ; S.B. and R.B. on V.S., i. 1. 6. * Tait., i. 5. 

s ii. 8. See also iii. 10 ; Chan., iii. 13. 7; iii. 14. 2. 4; Bfh., v. 5. 2; 

Mufldaka, ii. I# IO( 
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to us from within, that is to say, in our innermost self. It 
was here that for the first time the original thinkers of the 
Upani§ads, to their immortal honour, found it when they 
recognised our Atman, our inmost individual being, as the 
Brahman, the inmost being of universal nature and of all 
her phenomena.” 1 This identity of subject and object is 
not a vague hypothesis, but the necessary implication of 
all relevant thinking, feeling and willing. The human self 
cannot think, conquer and love nature, were it unthinkable, 
unconquerable and unlovable. Nature is the object of 
a subject, quite rational and thoroughly intelligible, capable 
of control and worthy of love. It exists for man. The 
stars serve as lamps for his feet, and the darkness to lull 
him into slumber. Nature summons us to the spiritual 
reality of life and answers the needs of the soul. It is 
formed, vitalised and directed by the spirit. From the 
beginning of reflection this oneness of subject and object, 
the existence of one central reality, pervading and embracing 
’all, has been the doctrine of the devout. Religious mysticism 
and deep piety witness to the truth of the great saying, 
" That art thou,” “ Tat tvamasi.” We may not understand 
it, but that does not give us a sufficient right to deny it. 

The different conceptions of Brahman correspond to the 
different ideas of the Atman, and vice versa. The stages 
of waking, dreaming, sleeping, and the conception of ecstasy 
of the self, are clearly discriminated in the later Vedanta 
writings and answer to the different conceptions of Brahman. 
The highest Brahman which is ananda is just Atman, 
as realised in the fourth or the turiya state. There the 
object and the subject are one. The seer, the seeing eye 
and the object seen merge together in one whole. When 
we identify the Atman with the self-conscious individual. 
Brahman is viewed as the self-conscious ISvara with a 
force opposed to him. As the self-conscious individual 
will be a mere abstraction apart from some content or 
object from which he derives his being, even so the ISvara 
requires an element opposing him. The conception of 
ISvara is the highest object of the religious consciousness. 
When the Atman is identified with the mental and vital 

* Philosophy of the Upani$ads, pp. 30-40. 
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self of man (manas and prana). Brahman is reduced to 
the Hiranyagarbha or the cosmic soul, which comes between 
the Idvara and the soul of man. This Hiranyagarbha is 
looked upon as related to the universe in the same way as 
the individual soul is related to its body. We see here 
the influence of the Rg-Veda. The world is supposed to 
have a consciousness and a will. Mind always goes with 
body, vaster orders of mind accompanying vaster orders 
of body. The world in which we live has its own mind, 
and this mind is Hiranyagarbha. This conception of world 
soul appears in the U pan is ads under various names and 
forms. It is called Karya Brahma, or the effect God, the 
Brahma of Natura Naturata, as distinguished from the 
Karana Brahma or the Causal God of ISvara, or the natura 
naturans. This effect God is the totality of created exist¬ 
ences of which all finite objects are parts. The conscious 
totality of all effects is Brahma or Hiranyagarbha. It is 
not radically different from the Brahman. Brahman is 
the simple, individual, absolutely self-identical. One, 
without a second. Once He is looked at as the creator or 
ISvara, again as the Created or Hiranyagarbha. Even 
this Brahma comes from the Brahman 1 —“ He is the source 
of Brahma ” ; the entire objective universe is sustained 
by this knowing subject. While the individual subjects 
pass away, he lives contemplating the world. When we 
identify the Atman with our body, Brahman becomes the 
Cosmos or the Virat. Virat is the all, the hypostasisation 
of the conception of the world as a whole. It is the totality 
of things, the sum of all existence. “ This is he, the internal 
Atman of all created things whose head is Agni, whose eyes 
are the sun and the moon, whose ears are the four directions, 
whose speech is the Vedas which have emanated from Him, 
whose breath is Vayu, whose heart is all the universe, and 
from whose feet the earth proceeded.”* The body of the 
Virat is made of the material objects in their aggregate. 
He is the manifested God whose senses are the directions, 
whose body is the five elements, and whose consciousness 
glows with the feeling “ I am all.” Prior to the evolution 
of the Virat must have occurred the evolution of the Sfitrat- 

i MujuJaka, iii, 13, I, • Mugtfaka, iv 4. it. 
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man, the cosmic intelligence or Hiranyagarbha, having for his 
vehicle the totality of subtle bodies. Virat comes into being 
after Hiranyagarbha. In the form of Virat, Hiranyagarbha 
becomes visible. Till the effect is evolved, this Sutratman is 
consciousness associated with the subtle body (suk§ma Sarira). 
He abides as a mere potentiality of intelligence and motion 
(Vijnana and Kriya) in the first cause. The Virat is the uni¬ 
versal self manifested in the gross physical matter of the world, 
Brahma is the same manifested in the subtle matter of the 
universe. The Sutratman is Hiranyagarbha. The supreme 
self beyond cause and effect is the Brahman, but when it 
becomes self-conscious with a non-ego opposed to it we have 
the ISvara. 1 The following table suggests the scheme:— 

Subject (Atman). Object (Brahman). 

1. The bodily self (Vi§va). I. Cosmos (Virat or VaiSv&nara). 

2. The Vital self (Taijasa). 2. The soul of the world (Hira- 

giyagarbha). 

3. The intellectual self (Prajna). 3. Self-consciousness (ISvara). 

4. The intuitive self (Turiya). 4. Ananda (Brahman). 

If a logical account is permitted, then we may say that 
the- Brahman of the Upanisads is no metaphysical ab¬ 
straction, no indeterminate identity, no void of silence. 
It is the fullest and the most real being. It is a living 
dynamic spirit, the source and container of the infinitely 
varied forms of reality. The distinctions, instead of being 
dissolved away as illusory, are transfigured in the highest 
reality. The syllable “ aum,” generally employed to repre¬ 
sent the nature of Brahman, brings out its concrete character.* 
It is the symbol of the supreme spirit, the “ emblem of the 
most high." 3 “ Aum ” is the symbol of concreteness as well 

as completeness. It stands for the three principal qualities 
of the supreme spirit personified as Brahma, Vi§nu and 
Siva in later literature. “ A ” is Brahma the creator, “ U ” 
is Vi§nu the preserver, and “ M ” is Siva the destroyer. 4 

* In the su$upti condition we have the subject self with the object 
world suppressed, though not abolished. 

* Aum is only the sign of the Eternal spirit, the thing signified even as 
an idol signifies Vi?nu “ pratimeva Vi§nob ” (Samkara Comm., Tait., i. 6). 

3 Manu., ii. 83; see also Tait., i. 7; Kafha, i, 2 . 15-16. 

4 See Chan., i. 3. 6-7. Brh. Up., ii. 3, 1, viii. 3. 4-5. 
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The lia Upanisad asks us to worship Brahman both in 
its manifested and unmanifested conditions. 1 It is not an 
abstract monism that the Upani§ads offer us. There is 
difference but also identity. Brahman is infinite not in 
the sense that it excludes the finite, but in the sense that 
it is the ground of all finites. It is eternal not in the sense 
that it is something back beyond all time, as though there 
were two states temporal and eternal, one of which superseded 
the other, but that it is the timeless reality of all things in 
time. The absolute is neither the infinite nor the finite, 
the self or its realisation, the one life or its varied expressions, 
but is the real including and transcending the self and its 
realisation, life and its expression. It is the spiritual spring 
which breaks, blossoms and differentiates itself into number¬ 
less finite centres. The word Brahman means growth, and 
is suggestive of life, motion and progress, and not death, 
stillness or stagnation. The ultimate reality is described 
as sat, cit and ananda—existence, consciousness, and 
bliss. “ Knowledge, power and action are of its nature.” 
It is self-caused. 1 Taittiriya says Brahman is existence, 
consciousness and infinity. It is a positive reality, “ Full 
is that, full is this.” 3 It is obvious that the ultimate 
reality is not thought, or force, or being exclusively, but 
the living unity of essence and existence, of the ideal and 
real, of knowledge, love and beauty. But as we have 
already said, it can only be described negatively by us, 
though it is not a negative indeterminate principle. 

X 

Intellect and Intuition 

The ideal of intellect is to discover the unity which 
comprehends both the subject and the object. That there 
is such a unity is the working principle of logic and life. To 
find out its contents is the aim of philosophic endeavour. 
But the enterprise is doomed to disappointment on account 
of the inherent incapacity of intellect to grasp the whole. 

1 Ubhayam saha, both together. • Svayam-bhfi l£&, vii. 

i Dfh., v. i. i. x. 
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Intellect, with its symbols and shibboleths, creeds and con¬ 
ventions, is not by itself adequate to the grasp of the real, 
" from which all speech with the mind turns away unable 
to reach it.” 1 “ The eye does not go thither, nor speech 

nor mind. We do not know. We do not understand how 
any one can teach it.” * The ultimate reality cannot be 
made into an objective representation which the intellect 
can grasp. “ How should he know him by whom he 
knows all this ? How, O Beloved, should he know himself 
the knower.” 3 Objective knowledge of the subject is im¬ 
possible. It is “ unseen but seeing, unheard but hear¬ 
ing, unperceived but perceiving, unknown but knowing.” 4 
Atman is not non-existent, simply because it cannot be 
objectively represented. Though man’s intellectual capacities 
are not adequate for its comprehension, still they will have 
no existence but for it.5 "That which one cannot think 
with the mind, but that by which they say the mind is 
made to think, know that alone to be the Brahman.” 6 
Intellect works with the categories of space, time, cause 
and force, which involve us in deadlocks and antinomies. 
Either we must postulate a first cause, in which case 
causality ceases to be a universal maxim, or we have an 
endless regress. The puzzle cannot be solved by intellect, 
pure and simple. It must confess itself to be bankrupt 
when ultimate questions arise. “ The gods are in Indra; 
Indra is in the Father God, the Father God is in Brahma, 
but in what is Brahma? ” and Yajnavalkya answers: “Ask 
not too much.” 7 Our intellectual categories can give 
descriptions of the empirical universe under the forms of 
space, time and cause, but the real is beyond these. While 
containing space, it is not spatial; while including time, 
it transcends time; while it has a causally bound system 
of nature within it, it is not subject to the law of cause. 
The self-existent Brahman is independent of time, space 

* Taittirlya, ii. 4. 

* Kena, ii. 3 ; Mui^aka, ii. 1 ; see Katha, i. 3. 10. 

3 Bjrh. f ii. 4. 13 ; see also iii. 4. 2. 

4 Bfh., iii. 7. 23; see iii. 8. 11. 

s See Bfh., iii. 8. 11 ; ii. 4, 14; iv. 5. 15. 

* Kena. 7 Bfh., iii. 6. 1. 
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and cause. The space independence is brought out crudely 
in the Upanisads. Brahman is said to be omnipresent, 
all-pervading, infinitely great and infinitely small. “ That 
which is above the heaven, O Gargi, and that which is 
beneath the earth, that which men call the past, present 
and future, all that is woven within and throughout in 
space. But wherein then is space woven within and with¬ 
out ? In truth, in this imperishable one, is space woven 
within and throughout, O Gargi.” 1 Brahman is described 
as being free from the limitations of time. It is viewed 
as an eternity without beginning and end, or as an instan¬ 
taneous duration occupying no definite time interval. He 
is independent of past and future,* and lord of all,3 at 
whose feet time rolls along.* In emphasising the independ¬ 
ence of causal relations Brahman is represented to be an 
absolutely static being, free from all the laws of becom¬ 
ing of which the universal rule is causality. This way of 
establishing Brahman's independence of causal relations 
countenances the conception of Brahman as absolute self¬ 
existence and unchanging endurance, and leads to mis¬ 
conceptions. Causality is the rule of all changes in the 
world. But Brahman is free from subjection to causality. 
There is no change in Brahman though all change is based 
on it. There is no second outside it, no other distinct 
from it. We have to sink all plurality in Brahman. 
All proximity in space, succession in time, interdependence 
of relations rest on it. The comprehension of this profound 
philosophic synthesis cannot be obtained so long as we 
remain at the level of intellect. The Upanisads assert 
sometimes that thought gives us imperfect, partial pictures 
of reality, and at other times that it is organically incapable 
of reaching reality. It deals with relations and cannot 
grasp the relationless absolute. But there is nothing on 
earth existing in space or time which is not an appearance 
of the absolute. No knowledge is entirely false, though 
none is entirely true. The nearest approach to truth is 
the conception of an organised whole, though it is not 
completely true on account of the relational character which, 

* Brh., iii. 8. 7 ; see also iv. a. 4 ; Ch 5 n., iii. 14. 3, and viii. 24. 7. 

• Katha, ii. 14. » Brh., iv. 4. 15. 4 iv. 4. 16. 17. 
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however near to cancellation it may have come, is never 
absolutely abolished. It is the highest form of the absolute 
the mind of man can hit upon. Intellect, in the sense of 
mere understanding, working with the limited categories of 
time, space and cause, is inadequate. Reason also fails, 
though it takes us beyond understanding. It does not help 
us to attain reality, which is not merely an idea but a spirit. 
An idea of reason is an imperfect fragment of reality which 
is more than idea. The real is neither true nor false. Our 
judgments about the real may be true or false, since they 
imply the dualism between idea and reality. We have to 
pass beyond thought, beyond the clash of oppositions, 
beyond the antinomies that confront us when we work 
with the limited categories of abstract thinking, if we are 
to reach the real where man’s existence and divine being 
coincide. It is when thought becomes perfected in 
intuition that we catch the vision of the real. The 
mystics the world over have emphasised this fact. Pascal 
dwells on the incomprehensibility of God, and Bossuet 
bids us not to be dismayed by the divergencies, but regard 
them all trustfully as the golden chains that meet beyond 
mortal sight at the throne of God. 

According to the Upani§ads there is a higher power 
which enables us to grasp this central spiritual reality. 
Spiritual things require to be spiritually discerned. The 
Yoga method is a practical discipline pointing out the 
road to this realisation. Man has the faculty of divine 
insight or mystic intuition, by which he transcends the 
distinctions of intellect and solves the riddles of reason. 
The chosen spirits scale the highest peak of thought and 
intuit the reality. By this intuitive realisation “ the un¬ 
heard becomes heard, the unperceived becomes perceived, 
and the unknown becomes known.” 1 The problems raised 
by intellect solve themselves the moment we transcend 
reasoning and start to live the religious life.* The Upani- 
$ads ask us therefore to lay aside our pride of intellect 
and self-consciousness, and approach facts with the fresh 
outlook of a child. “ Let a Brahmin renounce learning 

* Chandogya, vi. 13 ; see also Brh. ii. 4. 5. 

• Mundaka, iii. 1. 8. 
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and become as a child.” 1 No man shall enter into the 
kingdom of God except he first become as a little child. 
The highest truths are to be felt by the simple and pure- 
minded, and not proved to the sophisticated intellect. 
“ Let him not seek after many words, for that is mere weari¬ 
ness of tongue.” * “ Not by learning is the Atman attained, 
not by genius and much knowledge of books.” 3 It is attained 
by the mystics in their moments of illumination. It is 
direct knowledge or immediate insight. In the mystic 
experience the soul finds itself in the presence of the highest. 
It is lost in awareness, contemplation and enjoyment of 
the ultimate Reality. It does not know what it is when 
it reaches it. There is nothing higher than it. Other 
things are all in it. It then fears no evil, no untruth, but 
is completely blessed. This spiritual vision relieves us 
from all passion and suffering. The soul in its exaltation 
feels itself to be at one with what it sees. Plotinus says: 
“ In the vision of God, that which sees is not reason, but 
something greater than and prior to reason, something 
presupposed by reason, as is the object of vision. He who 
then sees himself, when he sees, will see himself as a simple 
being, will be united to himself as such, will feel himself 
become such. We ought not even to say that he will see, 
but he will be that which he sees, if indeed it is possible 
any longer to distinguish seer and seen, and not boldly to 
affirm that the two are one. He belongs to God and is 
one with Him, like two concentric circles ; they are one 
when they coincide and two only when they are separated.” 4 
All the aspirations of the human mind, its intellectual 
demands, its emotional desires, and its volitional ideals 
are there realised. It is the supreme end of man’s effort, 
the termination of personal life. “ This is the supreme 
end of that, this is the supreme treasure of that, this is 
the supreme dwelling of that, this is the supreme joy of 

« Brh., iii. 5. i. This translation is adopted by Deussen and Gough, 
though Max Mttller translates thus: " Let a Brahmin after he has done 
with learning wish to stand by real strength.** This rests on the inferior 
reading of balyena in lieu of b&lyena ; " tasm&d brahman ah pSndityairi 
nirvidya balyena ti?th&set.” 

• B|*h., iv. 4. 21. 

* Inge: Plotinus, vol. ii., p. 140. 


1 Katha, ii. 23. 
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that.” > It is on a level with perceptual experience, but, 
unlike the latter, it is not objective and verifiable by others. 
It cannot, like inferential knowledge, be communicated to 
others. It is impossible to give a formal exposition of it. 
The mystic insight is inarticulate. As to a man bom blind 
we cannot explain the beauty of a rainbow or the glory 
of a sunset, even so to the non-mystic the vision of the 
mystic cannot be described. “ God put it into my head, 
and I cannot put it into yours,” is the last word of the 
mystic experience. Simply because it is incommunicable, 
it does not become less valid than other forms of know¬ 
ledge. We can describe this experience only by metaphors. 
For the light blinds us and makes us dumb. We cannot 
render a full report of the ineffable. Bahva, when asked 
by king Va§kali to explain the nature of Brahman, kept 
silent, and when the king repeated his request, the sage 
broke out into the answer: ” I tell it to you, but you do not 
understand it, Santo ’yam atma: this Atman is peaceful, 
quiet.”* To any suggested definitions of intellect we can 
only answer, it is not this, it is not this. 3 The negative 
definitions point out how the positive attributes known to 
us are inadequate to the highest. “ There is no measure 
of him whose glory verily is great.” 4 Contradictory pre¬ 
dicates are attached to Brahman to indicate that we are 
obliged to use negative conceptions so long as we employ 
the dialectics of intellect, though positive features are 
revealed when Brahman is intuited. " It is subtler than 
the subtle, greater than the great.”5 "It moves, it does 
not move; it is far and it is near; it is within all this and 
without all this.”* These seemingly inconsistent accounts 
are not the sign of any confusion of thought. 

The absolute is implied in all experience, for every object 
of the world is based on the absolute, though none of them 
expresses it completely. So those who imagine they do not 

z E$Ssya parama gatifr, e$asya paramA s&mpat, E§o’sya paramo iokafe, 
•90’sya parama anandafc. (Bfh., iv. 3. 32.) 

* S.B. iii. 2. 17. 

3 See Brh., iii. 9. 26; iv. 2. 4.; iv. 4. 22.; iv. 5. 15; ii. 3. 6; Katha, 
ili. 15; PraSna, iv. 10; Chandogya, vii. 24. 1; Mup^aka, i. 1. 7; ii. x. 2; 
iii. x. 7-8. 

4 Yajur-Veda. 5 &veta£vatara, iii. 20; Kena, i. 3* 6 I&, v. 
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know the absolute, do know it, though imperfectly; and those 
who think they know the absolute really do not know it 
completely. It is a state of half-knowledge and half¬ 
ignorance. The Kena Upani§ad says: “It is unknown to 
those who know and known to those who do not know." 1 
The Upani§ads do not maintain that intellect is a useless 
guide. The account of reality given by it is not false. It 
fails only when it attempts to grasp the reality in its fullness. 
Everywhere else it succeeds. What the intellect investigates 
is not the unreal, though it is not the absolutely real. The 
antinomies of cause and effect, substance and attribute, 
good and evil, truth and error, subject and object, are due 
to the tendency of man to separate terms which are related. 
Fichte's puzzle of self and not-self, Kant's antinomies, 
Hume's opposition of facts and laws, Bradley's contradic¬ 
tions, can all be got over, if we recognise that the opposing 
factors are mutually complementary elements based on one 
identity. Intellect need not be negated, but has only to 
be supplemented. A philosophy based on intuition is not 
necessarily opposed to reason and understanding. Intuition 
can throw light on the dark places which intellect is not 
able to penetrate. The results of mystic intuition require 
to be subjected to logical analysis. And it is only by this 
process of mutual correction and supplementation that 
each can live a sober life. The results of intellect will be 
dull and empty, unfinished and fragmentary, without the 
help of intuition, while intuitional insights will be blind and 
dumb, dark and strange, without intellectual confirmation. 
The ideal of intellect is realised in the intuitive experience, 
for in the supreme are all contraries reconciled. Only by 
the comradeship of scientific knowledge and intuitive ex¬ 
perience can we grow into true insight. Mere reasoning 
will not help us to it. 2 If we content ourselves with the 
verdict of intellect, then we shall have to look upon the 
plurality and independence of individuals as the final word 
of philosophy. Competition and struggle will be the end 
of the universe. Abstract intellect will lead us to false 
philosophy and bad morals. Brahman is concealed by 
such knowledge.3 The unreflecting attitude is perhaps 

« ii. 3. • Katha, ii. 9. J Medhayft pihit&fe. Tait. Up. 
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better than this kind of intellectualism. " All who worship 
what is not knowledge enter into blind darkness; those 
who delight in knowledge enter, as it were, into greater 
darkness.” 1 An intellectual knowledge of diversity with¬ 
out the intuitive realisation is worse than the blind ignorance 
of faith, bad as it is. The contradictions of life and logic 
have to be reconciled in the spirit of Emerson’s Brahma. 

They reckon ill who leave me out; 

When me they fly I am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt. 

The one eternal spirit expresses, embraces, unifies and 
enjoys the varied wealth of the world with all its passions 
and paradoxes, loyalties and devotions, truths and contra¬ 
dictions. Weak souls, unaware of this all-embracing reality, 
grow weary of the fight, intellectual, aesthetic and moral. 
But they have to draw courage from the fact that the joy 
of harmony has to be derived from the struggle of discordant 
elements. The seeming contradictions belong to the life 
of spirit. The one spirit shows its being in all the opposi¬ 
tions of life and thought, the puzzles of Hume, the problems 
of Kant, the conflicts of empiricism and the dogmas of 
speculation. 

By insisting on intuition more than on thought, on 
ananda more than on vijnana, the Upani§ads seem to 
support the non-dualism referred to in the Introduction. 
So long as we skim on the surface of reality with the notions 
of thought, we do not get at the deeper spirit. In ananda 
man is most and deepest in reality. In the unexplored 
depths of individual experience, the inner anandamaya, 
lies the stuff of reality. Intellectual systems disdain to 
descend into the rich mine of life. Whatever is reduced 
to vijnana has become unreal, though it tends to become 
universal and objective. What is not conceptualised or 
categorised is the truly subjective. The organised whole 
of vijfiana gives a logical impress to identity. The intuition 
shows up the fact of identity. In trying to know the identity 
we superficialise it by breaking it into differences and try 
to get them back to the identity by constructing a system. 

1 Brh., iv. 4-10; see lg&, ix. 
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But the fact once broken into the relations can never 
through mere logic have its oneness restored. As we have 
more than once observed, the first touch of logic is responsible 
for the transformation of the One into a system. 

XI 

Creation 

It is clear from our account of the nature of Brahman 
that the Upani§ads are dissatisfied with the materialist 
and vitalist theories of evolution. Matter cannot develop 
life or consciousness unless it had the potentialities of them 
in its nature. No amount of shocks from the external 
environment can extort life out of mere matter. Ananda 
cannot be the end of evolution unless it was also the beginning 
of it. The end is present throughout, though in a suppressed 
form. The individual things of the world possess the 
features of their ultimate source and end. " Whatever 
there is belonging to the son belongs to the father ; whatever 
there is belonging to the father belongs to the son.” 1 Every¬ 
thing in the world, not merely the human individual, is 
in essence the ultimate reality itself. Development means 
the manifestation of the potentialities of things by the 
removal of the obstructing energies. From the scientific 
point of view, we notice the different degrees of development 
in the things of the world. The philosopher is interested 
in the common ground of unity. The multiplicity of the 
world is based on the one spirit. “ Who indeed could live, 
who breathe, should not this ananda be in akaAa ? ” » The 
sun rises punctually, the stars run in their courses, and all 
things stand in their order and faint not in their watches 
because of the eternal spirit which slumbers not nor sleeps. 
“ All shine after Him who shines. By His radiance is all 
this illumined.” 3 Ananda is the beginning and the end 
of the world, the cause as well as the effect, the root as 
well as the shoot of the universe. 4 The efficient and the 

’ Aitareya Aranyaka, ii. i. 8. i. 

* Tait., ii. J Mupcjaka, ii. a. 10. 

« Mflla and tala, Aitareya Arapyaka, ii. i. 8. i. 
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final causes are one. The matter with which the process 
of evolution starts is not an independent entity . It has 
hidden in it the highest &nanda. The course of development 
is a transition from the potential to the actual. Matter 
has more potential in it than life. In the graduated scale 
of the types of existence, the later is the more evolved or 
the formed, and the earlier is the more potential or the 
unformed. To use the words of Aristotle, the earlier is 
the matter and the later is the form. Matter is the passive 
principle which requires to be energised or informed. We 
have in the logical accounts a god overlooking matter, 
stirring it up into motion. This god is prajnana, or the 
eternally active self-conscious reason. 1 He is responsible for 
the whole realm of change. The Upanisads fight shy of 
the conception of an omnipotent mechanic fashioning pre¬ 
existing matter into the universe. If God excludes matter, 
even though the latter is reduced to a mere potentiality, 
we cannot escape dualism, since God would remain opposed 
to matter. Such a dualism is the characteristic feature 
of the system of Aristotle with its distinction of the first 
mover and the first matter. For the Upanisads, both 
form and matter, the ever active consciousness and the 
passive non-consciousness, are aspects of a single reality. 
Matter itself is a god.* Its first forms of fire, water, and 
earth are looked upon as divine, since they are all informed 
by the one spirit. The S§.mkhya dualism is repugnant to 
the Upanisads. The transcendent reality is the ground 
or explanation of the struggle between spirit and matter.3 
The whole world is conceived as possessing an identity of 
purpose as well as a common substratum of change. The 
Upanisads bring out in several fanciful and mythological 
accounts of creation the great truth of the oneness of the 
world. Brahman is the sole and the whole explanation 
of the world, its material and efficient cause. The entities 
of the world are knots in the rope of development, which 
begins with matter and ends in Snanda. 

“ That created itself by itself." 4 “ He creates the world 

* Aitareya Arapyaka, i. 3. 3. 0. 

* Chin., vi. 8. 4-6. ! PraSna, i. 3. 

4 Taft, Up. Sec also Brh., ii, 1. to; Mutujafca, i. j. 7; ii. 1. 1. 
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and then enters it.” x A personal god, Prajapati, tired of 
solitude, draws forth from himself everything that exists , 
or produces the world after having divided himself into 
two, one half male and the other half female.* Sometimes 
the personal or created being is represented as himself pro¬ 
ceeding from a material substratum. On other occasions 
the primary substance of things is represented as manifesting 
itself in the created existence. 3 The Atman pervades things 
as the salt which has dissolved in water pervades the water; 
from the Atman things spring as the sparks fly out from the 
fire, as threads from the spider, or sound from the flute. 4 
The theory of emanation where the bringing of a product 
into existence does not affect the source of the product is 
also suggested. The light coining from the sun leaves 
the sun unchanged. This seems to be the justification 
for the later theory that the individual is a mere abhasa or 
appearance of Brahman. The metaphors of the spinning of the 
web by the spider, the bearing of the child by the mother, the 
production of notes from musical instruments, attempt to 
bring out the intimate relationship between the cause and the 
effect. It is the tadatmya or oneness between Brahman and 
the world that is conveyed in all this wealth of symbol and 
image. The external world is not something separate, 
existing side by side with the Atman. The ultimate ground 
of being. Brahman, and the empirical state of being, the 
world are not different. The world of plurality can be 
reduced without residuum into the everlasting one. Brahman. 
The Upani^ads are decisive about the principle that Brah¬ 
man is the sole source of life in all that lives, the single thread 
binding the whole plurality into a single unity. When the 
problem of the co-existence of the plurality and unity is 
taken up, the Upani§ads speak in the language of similes 
and symbols, but do not give any definite answer. We 

1 Bjrh., iv. 7. 

* B^h., l. 2.14. We have something similar to this in the Chinese doctrine 
of Yang and Yin. The primeval chaos is said to have been broken up by 
the antagonism of these two principles of expansion and contraction. The 
Yang is the male force in all creatures and the Yin is the female. Compare 
also the view of Empedocles. 

s ChSn., iii. 39. 

« Ch&n., vii. 21. 2; vi. 2. 1; Bfh., iv. 5 ; Muirfaka, ii. 
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cannot in the absence of knowledge of Brahman dogmatise 
about the relation of the empirical world to Brahman. The 
two cannot be unrelated, for all that is, is one, and yet we 
do not know how precisely they are one. The former 
aspect is brought out in the argument that Brahman is 
the material as well as the efficient cause of the world; 
the latter when it is said that we do not know anything 
of it at all. It is may a, or mysterious, or anirvacanlya 
(inexplicable), as Samkara puts it. We cannot ask how 
the relationless Brahman is related to the world. The 
presumption is that the world of relations does not in any 
way affect the nature of Brahman. The destruction of 
the world of experience does not in the least take away 
from the being of Brahman. Brahman can exist and does 
exist apart from the world of relations. The world is not 
an essential factor in the existence of Brahman. A reciprocal 
dependence of the world on Brahman and vice versa would 
be to reduce Brahman to the level of the world and subject 
it to the categories of time and purpose. The incapacity 
to define the relation of the absolute to the world is not 
to be construed as a repudiation of the world as a screen 
imagined by the finite man, which hides the absolute. For 
it is declared that the world of space, time and cause has 
its reality in Brahman. The absolute is so far present in 
this world of relations as to enable us to measure the distance 
of the things of the world from the absolute and evaluate 
their grades of reality. Brahman is in the world, though 
not as the world. The Upanisads do not face the question 
directly. The only way to reconcile the several accounts 
is by taking our stand on the absolute self-sufficiency of 
Brahman. The perfection of Brahman implies that all 
the worlds, states and aspects, and all the manifestations, 
past, present and future, are realised in it in such wise 
that they are nothing without it, though it is independent 
of all other existence. If without conforming to the strict 
philosophical position, that we do not know the precise 
relation between the Brahman and the world, we proceed 
♦o characterise it, it is truer to say that the world is the 
self-limitation of the supreme than that it is a creation of 
it. For the creation of the world by God would imply 
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that God was alone once upon a time, and at a certain 
point in His history He created the world. It is not right 
to look upon God as cause antecedent in time to the world 
as effect. It is better to make the world the expression 
of God. As a matter of fact, in many passages the Upani- 
§ads declare that the world is only a development of 
the absolute spirit. Nature is a system of spontaneity 
or self-evolving autonomy, since it is the energising of the 
absolute. In this development, the first stage is represented 
by the rise of the two factors of a self-conscious God and 
the passive potentiality of matter. The ultimate fact is 
the self-sufficiency of Brahman, and we cannot say how the 
world is related to it. If we insist on some explanation, 
the most satisfactory one is to make the absolute a unity 
with a difference or a concrete dynamic spirit. We then 
reach the self and the not-self, which interact and develop 
the whole universe. 1 Self-expression becomes the essence 
of the absolute. Activity is the law of life. Force is 


* An attempt is made by Babu Bhagavan Das, in his translation of a 
work called Pranavavada, attributed to Gargy&yana, to interpret a great 
saying of the Upani§ads, aham etat na, “ I not this/' into a highly philoso¬ 
phical doctrine. Aham or self is the self-conscious Isvara. Etat is nature 
or not-self. The relation between the two is signified by na, a negation. 
" The self is not the not-self " In the syllable AUM, “ A " represents the 
self, “ U " the not-self, and “ M " the negation of the two, but all these 
three are rolled into the " AUM," the Prapava. The world is interpreted 
to be a negative reflection of the Aham. It is affirmed by the self for its 
own realisation. Etat is the unreal shadow, while Aham is the reality. 
The interpretation is ingenious; but we have to remember that what is 
denied is not the Etat (not-self) as the reflexion of Aham (self) but only 
the Etat (not-self) as cut off from Aham (self). The many as separate 
and apart from the One is denied. Brahman the reality causes, if such a 
term is legitimate, all difference. In Indian thought this symbol AUM 
stands for many things. Every kind of trinity is represented by AUM. 
Being, non-being and becoming; birth, life and death; Prakjti, JIvatman 
and Paramitman; Sattva, Rajas and Tamas; past, present and future; 
Brahmi, Vi$pu and Siva. The conception of Brahma, Vi?pu and Siva 
emphasises the different aspects of the one Supreme, which contains the 
three conditions. God by a free act of His will creates, or more philosophically 
posits, an eternal universe. This positing God is Brahma. He views it, 
contemplates it, sustains it, enjoys it as being distinct from himself. This 
God is Vi$nu. He receives it back into his own unity as an indissoluble 
element of his being, then he is Siva. Those who imagine that the three 
states are exclusive, postulate three personal agencies embodying the three 
different functions. 
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inherent in existence. Maya, in the sense of energy, is 
potentially eternal in being. 

There is hardly any suggestion in the Upani§ads that the 
entire universe of change is a baseless fabric of fancy, a mere 
phenomenal show or a world of shadows. The artistic and 
poet souls of the Upani§ads lived always in the world of 
nature and never cared to fly out of it. The Upani§ads 
do not teach that life is a nightmare and the world a barren 
nothing. Rather is it pulsing and throbbing with the 
rhythm of the world harmony. The world is God’s revela¬ 
tion of Himself. His joy assumes all these forms. 1 But 
there is a popular view which identifies the Upani§ad 
doctrine with an abstract monism, which reduces the rich 
life of this world into an empty dream. If we start with 
the facts of everyday experience and try to account for 
them, we are reduced to the two factors of a self-conscious 
l£vara and indeterminate matter. Intellectually we are 
convinced of the oneness of these two. Our difficulty is 
the reconciliation between the two: subject and object 
on the one hand, and the Brahman explicitly asserted by 
the Upani§ads on the other. The real is one, yet we have 
the two. It is from this duality that the difference of the 
world arises. We are confronted with a blank wall. If 
philosophy is bold and sincere, it must say that the relation 
cannot be explained. The one somehow becomes two. 
This seems to be the most logical view in the circum¬ 
stances : “ The immanence of the absolute in finite centres 
and of finite centres in the absolute, I have always set 
down as inexplicable ... to comprehend it is beyond us 
and even beyond all intelligence.” * The inexplicabilty 
of the relation between the two is assumed by the Upani§ads, 
and the later Vedanta gives to it the name of m5y§. 

The difficulty of giving a satisfactory explanation is 
traced to the imperfection of the human mind, which employs 
inadequate categories of space, time and cause, which are 

1 AnandarOpam amf-tam yad vibhati. 

» Bradley: Mind, No. 74, p. 154. Ci. Green : “ The old question, why 
God made the world, has never been answered, nor will be. We know not 
why the world should be; we only know that there it is." Prolegomena to 
Ethiet, Sec. 100. 
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self-contradictory. The aspects of the world known to 
them are fragmentary and are not genuinely real. They 
are appearances somehow in and of, but not for reality. 
Everything we come across in our finite experience breaks 
down somewhere or other and becomes contradictory. 
While all finite experiences are limited and incomplete, 
they are so in different degrees, and it is not right to put 
them all on a general level or give to them all equal reality 
or, more accurately, equal unreality. The doctrine of maya 
gives abstract expression to this general feature of all ex¬ 
perience of the finite that it falls short of the absolute. 

While intellectual modesty bom of the consciousness 
of human imperfection compelled the thinkers of the 
Upani§ads to rest in negative statements of the supreme 
reality, the false imitators of the Upanisad ideal, with an 
extreme of arrogant audacity, declare that Brahman is 
an absolutely homogeneous impersonal intelligence—a most 
dogmatic declaration alien to the true spirit of the 
Upani§ads. Such a positive characterisation of the nature 
of Brahman is illogical—for even Sarhkara says that the 
real is non-dual, advaita, and nothing positive. 

There are passages, according to Thibaut, " whose 
decided tendency it is to represent Brahman as transcending 
all qualities, as one undifferentiated mass of impersonal 
intelligence.” 1 " And as the fact of the appearance of the 
manifold world cannot be denied, the only way open to 
thoroughly consistent speculation was to deny at any rate 
its reality, and to call it a mere illusion due to an unreal 
principle, with which Brahman is indeed associated, but 
which is unable to break the unity of Brahman’s nature 
just on account of its own unreality.” * Maya, according 
to Thibaut, reconciles the appearance of diversity with the 
reality of the One, but unfortunately the conception of 
an abstract intelligence is a meaningless notion, which is 
disallowed by the anti-dogmatist attitude of the Upanisad 
theory. The Upani§ads do not support an abstract con¬ 
ception of the ultimate reality. Their philosophy is not 
so much a monism as an advaitism (not twoness). The 
distinction of subject and object is not absolute, though 

1 Introduction to V.S., p. cxxlii, • Ibid., cxxv. 
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it is real in the world. We cannot split the world into 
two halves of subject and object, for Brahman underlies 
both. While it denies duality, it does not affirm that all 
things could be dissolved into one except in a figurative 
sense. 1 

Other friendly interpreters of the Upani§ads also con¬ 
tend that the Upani§ads support the doctrine of maya 
in the sense of the illusoriness of the world. Let us inquire 
into the value of their contention. Deussen, who has 
done much to popularise Vedantic lore in Europe, points 
out that four different theories of creation occur in the 
Upani§ads. They are—(i) that matter exists from eternity 
independently of God, which He fashions, but does not 
create; ( 2 ) that God creates the universe out of nothing. 


* We find that the passages which employ the illustration of clay 
(copper, etc.) to explain the oneness of Brahman and the world, use 
the words " v&carambhaijaih vikaro namadheyam mfttikety eva satyam.** 
Its meaning seems to be that all are modifications of the one sub¬ 
stance, marked by different names. Samkara interprets this to mean that 
" the modification (vikara) originates and exists merely in speech; in 
reality there is no such thing as effect. It is merely a name, and there¬ 
fore unreal.** It is vyavaharikam or empirical, but it does not follow that 
it is mithya or falsehood. It has also to be noted that the statement is 
made by Uddalaka, who held a theory of matter which admitted only 
changes of form. The material, according to him, is one continuous whole, 
in which qualitatively distinct particles of matter are mixed together. The 
passage says that the development is noticed by the giving of a different 
name. Name and form are used in the Upani$ads to indicate individuality. 
See Bjh., i, 4. 7. Development of the one into the many is the rise of 
name and form out of the primary principle. There is no suggestion that 
the modifications denoted by name and form are unreal. They have, 
of course, no reality apart from Brahman. N£martipa is not what the 
English words name and form indicate. They correspond to the form and 
matter of Aristotle. The two together constitute the individuals of the 
world. In Buddhism rupa stands for the gross body and nama for the 
subtle mind. In the Upani§ads the development of name and form means 
the individualisation of the One. The individualisation is the principle of 
creation, the central feature of the cosmic process. Things and persons are 
ultimately only modes of the existence of God. They are not real on their 
own account. Only Brahman is so real. Their separateness is superficial. 
Salvation in the Upani§ads is the cessation of the sense of separateness of 
nSmarfipa. The Muipujaka Upani?ad says: "He who has attained the 
highest wisdom unites with the universal spirit, delivered from n&marfipa as 
the flowing streams enter into rest in the sea, leaving namarfipa behind.** 
Again, the cause is more real than the effect. God is the cause of all 
persons and things. As gold is the essence of gold ornaments. Brahman is 
the reality of the world, its satt£samanya or common substratum. 
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and the latter is independent of God, although it is His 
creation; ( 3 ) that God creates the universe by trans¬ 
forming Himself into it; ( 4 ) that God alone is real, and 
there is no creation at all. The last, according to him, is 
the fundamental view of the Upani§ads. The world in 
space and time is an appearance, an illusion, a shadow of 
God. To know God we must reject the world of appear¬ 
ance. What inclines Deussen to this view is his own belief 
that the essence of every true religion is the repudiation 
of the reality of the world. Having come to that conclusion 
on independent grounds, he is anxious to find support for 
his doctrine in the philosophic systems of ancient India, 
the Upani§ads and SSamkara, ancient Greece, Parmenides 
and Plato, and modern Germany, Kant and Schopenhauer. 
In his eagerness to find support for his position he is not 
very careful about the facts. He admits that the prevailing 
doctrine of the Upani§ads is the pantheistic one, while 
the “ fundamental ” doctrine is the illusion hypothesis. 
That the pantheistic view is the “ prevailing ” one, Deussen 
is obliged to concede by the mere pressure of facts. That 
the illusion view is the “ fundamental ” one is his own 
reading of the facts. Between the two, the fact of pantheism 
and the reading of illusionism, a compromise has to be effected. 
Deussen achieves it by holding that it is a concession to 
clamour and the empirical demands of the unregenerate 
man. “ For the fundamental thought, that is held fast 
at least as a principle at all stages, even at the lowest, which 
maintains the independent existence of matter, is the con¬ 
viction of the sole reality of the Atman ; only that side by 
side with and in spite of this conviction, more or less far 
reaching concessions were made to the empirical conscious¬ 
ness of the reality of the universe, that could never be 
entirely cast off.” 1 The first argument urged in support of 
the “ illusion ” hypothesis is that the Upani§ads assert 
the sole reality of Brahman. It follows that the world is 
unreal. We agree that Atman is the sole reality. If we 
know it, all else is known. That there is no plurality, no 
change outside it, is admissible. But that there is no change 
at all and no plurality at all, either in or out, such an un- 

» The Philosophy of the Upanifads. pp. 161-3. 
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qualified proposition is hard to understand. ** Nature/* 
says Deussen, “ which presents the appearance of plurality 
and change is a mere illusion.” 1 In the same strain 
Mr. Fraser argues: “ This doctrine of the illusion of all 
appearances of reality follows naturally and logically from 
the repeated teachings in the Upani$ads regarding the 
non-duality of the self or Atman or Brahman as the sole 
reality of the universe.” » In these arguments the infinite 
is taken in a false sense. It is equated with the not-finite; 
the eternal is made the not-temporal. When the eternal 
becomes a timeless abstraction, the life of the world in 
time becomes unreal. The opposition between the world 
in space and time and the world absolute and eternal is 
ultimate. But the Upani§ads nowhere say that the infinite 
excludes the finite. Wherever they assert that Brahman 
is the sole reality they are careful enough to add that the 
world is rooted in Brahman, and as such has a share of 
reality. “The finite is in the infinite. This Atman is the 
entire universe.” 3 It is prana. It is speech. It is mind. 
It is everything in the universe. God is present in the 
vile dust and the small mote.4 The affirmation of the 
real involves the affirmation of all that is based on it. From 
the doctrine of the sole reality of Brahman follows the 
relative reality of what is included in or based on it. 

Deussen urges that ” the passages which declare that 
with the knowledge of the Atman all is known, ' deny * 
the universe of plurality.” We do not admit this conten¬ 
tion. If the Atman is the universal self embracing within 
it all thinking things and the objects of all thought, if 
there is nothing outside it, then it follows that if it is 
known all else is known. The true knowledge which 
leads us to liberation helps us to realise the one indwell¬ 
ing spirit. There is no suggestion that the Atman 
and the world exclude each other; in that case what 
Indra said to Prajapati would be true, and Atman 
which excludes everything definite and distinct, would be 

i P. 237. • Indian Thought, p. 68. j CMndogya, U. 4. 26. 

« Miwjaka, ii. 2. 11 ; Katha, ii. j. 2 ; Tait., iii. 1 ; Chan., iii. 14. 1. 
ii. 14. 2-4 ; vi. 9. 1 ; Bfh., ii. 4. 6; iv. 5. 7; ii. 5. 2; v. 3. 1; i. 4. 16; 
»i. 5 - 15; iii> 7 - * 5 ! iv- 4 > * 3 - 
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the barest abstraction. If we ignore differences, we reduce 
the absolute to a non-entity. We do not improve the case 
of the absolute by repudiating the relative. The eternal 
need not give away the temporal as null and void. Loyalty 
to the highest experience of man, religious and moral, 
philosophic and aesthetic, requires us to recognise the reality 
of the temporal as rooted in the eternal, of the finite as 
subsisting in the infinite, of man as born from God. To 
deny the contingent and the individual is to falsify the neces¬ 
sary and the universal. The many passages which declare 
the world to be rooted in Brahman are explained away 
by Deussen as a concession to empirical consciousness. 
The Upani§ads would not have seriously put forth doctrines 
about the relativity of the world if it was their view that 
the world was a mere illusion. An unworkable interpre¬ 
tation is adopted by Deussen, and arbitrary arguments are 
employed to support what is fundamentally unsound. 
Deussen himself, in attempting to give the credit for the 
“ illusion" hypothesis to the great German philosopher 
Kant, admits that the hypothesis was not really, or perhaps 
explicitly, held by the Upani§ad thinkers. For he writes: 

“ There is still always a broad distinction between the one 
Brahman and the multiplicity of his appearances, nor were 
ancient thinkers, or indeed any thinkers before Kant, 
able to rise to the conception that the entire unfolding 
in space and time was a merely subjective phenomenon ." 1 
Deussen correctly suggests that the Upani§ads could not 
have held the view of the subjectivity of the world. The 
different theories of creation are enunciated just to point 
out that there is essential dependence between Brahman 

1 P. 103. Deussen seems to interpret Kant in the light of the Upani?ads 
and the Upani?ads in the light of Kant, with the result that he has prac¬ 
tically misconstrued both. Kant is anxious that his idealism should not be 
confused with Berkeleyan subjectivism quite as much as &amkara is anxious 
that his idealism should not be identified with Buddhistic subjectivism. 
Perhaps with Schopenhauer Deussen thinks that Kant's refutation of 
idealism is a stupid after-thought and a great blunder. It is doubtful 
whether students of Kant would agree with Deussen’s view. * f The well- 
known argument of Kant also, which bases immortality on the realisation 
of the moral law implanted in us, a result only attainable by an infinite 
process of approximation, tells not for immortality iii the usual sense, but 
for transmigration** (p. 3x4). 
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and the world. There are passages, we admit, which declare 
that the variegated universe is due to the development of 
name and form from out of the one absolute. These indi¬ 
cate only that the fundamental essence of all things is the 
one reality, and if we are lost in the name and form world, 
we run the risk of missing the deep-lying essence which 
gives rise to all the variety. This name and form-world 
hides, so to say, the immortal essence . 1 We have to pierce 
behind the veil which surrounds all mortal things. The 
objects in space and time conceal the essence of things. 
The passing semblance of life is in no wise its immortal 
truth. The real being is above these things. He manifests 
himself through the world. The manifestation is at the 
same time a concealment. The more complete is the mani¬ 
festation, the more is the reality concealed. God hides 
Himself and manifests Himself by drawing a veil over His 
face. The hidden meaning of things is opposed to the 
testimony of the senses. The world, while it manifests His 
glory, conceals His pure absolute nature. The truth, the 
unique substance, the absolute void of phenomena and rid 
of limitations, is covered by the multiplicity and plurality 
of the created universe. The objects of the world, including 
the finite selves, imagine that they are separate and self- 
existent, and seem to be engaged in the work of self-main¬ 
tenance. They forget that they all spring from an identical 
source, from which they derive sustenance. This belief 
is due to maya or delusion. " Each little leaf on a tree 
may very naturally have sufficient consciousness to believe 
that it is an entirely separate being, maintaining itself in 
the sunlight and the air, withering away and dying when 
the winter comes on—and there is an end of it. It probably 
does not realise that all the time it is being supported by 

* Bfh., i. 6. 3. Amrtaih satyena cchannam. The ambiguity of the 
word " sat ” is responsible for much of the confusion of the Upani?ad view 
of reality. Sat in one sense means all that exists. The world of change 
and growth is “ sat" in this sense. Sat also stands for the reality that 
persists in the midst of all change, the immortal or the amftam. The 
Taittirlya calls the former sat and the latter tyat. Since tyat is opposed to 
the existent sat, it is sometimes called asat or anrtam (Tait., ii. 6). Usually, 
the permanent reality or Brahman is called sat and the world of change 
asat (Chan., vi. 2. 1; iii. 19. i). 
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the sap which flows from the trunk of the tree, and that 
in its turn it is feeding the tree too—that its self is the self 
of the whole tree. If the leaf could really understand itself, 
it would see that its self was deeply, intimately connected, 
practically one with the life of the whole tree . 0 1 Below 
the separate wave crests of consciousness there is the un¬ 
fathomed common depth of life, from which all spirits draw 
the springs of their being. If we look upon the objects as 
separate and self-existent, we erect a screen which shuts 
us fiom the truth. The falsely imagined self-subsistence 
of finite objects clouds the glow of heaven. When we 
penetrate beneath the second causes to the essence of all 
things, the veils fall apart and we see that the principle 
underlying them is the same as that which dwells in us. 
It is this need to go behind second causes to realise the 
truth of the oneness of things that is brought out in the 
dialogue between the father and the son in the Chandogya 
Upani$ad (vi. io ff.). 

“ Fetch me from thence a fruit of the Nyagrodha tree/' " Here 
is one. Sir." " Break it." " It is broken. Sir." " What do you 
see there ? " " These seeds, almost infinitesimal." " Break one of 

them." " It is broken, Sir." " What do you see there ? " " Not 

anything. Sir." 

The father said*: " My son, that subtle essence which you do not 
perceive there, of that very essence this great Nyagrodha tree exists. 
Believe it, my son. That which is the subtle essence, in it all that exists 
has its self. It is the True. It is the self, and thou, O Svetaketu, 
art it." 

The father points out to the son some typical objects of 
nature in succession and exhorts him to realise the philo¬ 
sophical truth of the unity of life and the continuity of man's 
life with that of the universe. We cannot easily conceive 
this one reality which is concealed by the many objects. We 
are too worldly, too experienced, too serious about our¬ 
selves for that realisation. We live on the surface, cling to 
forms, worship appearance. 

Deussen ignores the central truth of the Upani§ad 
philosophy when he holds that according to it " the whole 
universe, all children, possessions and wisdom," must “ vanish 

1 Edward Carpenter: Pagan and Christian Creeds , p. 3014 
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into the nothingness, which they really are.” 1 On this 
hypothesis it is necessary to explain away all those passages 
which declare Brahman, the sustainer of the universe, to 
be one with the psychical principle of the individual self, 
on the principle of accommodation. “ The same spirit of 
accommodation lies at the basis of the form assumed by 
the doctrine of Brahman as a psychical principle.” * “ The 
Upani$ads find a peculiar pleasure in identifying the Atman 
as the infinitely small within us with the Atman as the 
infinitely great outside us.” 3 When we are in trouble, 
we have no more to bring in God, but only make concession 
to weak human nature. 

” Metaphysical knowledge impugns the existence of any 
reality outside of the Atman, that is the consciousness. The 
empirical view, on the contrary, teaches that a manifold 
universe exists externally. From a combination of these 
antagonistic propositions originated the doctrine that the 
universe is real, and yet the Atman remains the sole reality, 
for the Atman is the universe.” < It is not easy to under¬ 
stand how the two propositions are antagonistic and the 
conclusion an irreconcilable compromise. When it is said 
that there is no reality outside Atman, it is meant that the 
Atman is the universal spirit or consciousness, including all 
else. When it is said that ” a manifold universe exists 
external to us,” the “ us ” refers to the empirical individuals 
who are limited by mind and body, possessing local habi¬ 
tations and temporal settings. Surely to such beings the 
world is real, being set over against them. The Atman we 
are in search of is not the object of knowledge but the 
basis of all knowledge. It is the presupposition of material 
and spiritual worlds alike. The thinking beings or jfvas, 
the psychological selves, are part of the world of nature. 
In that world they externally act on other beings and are 
acted on by them. But logically Atman is the condition 
of there being a world of related objects at all. All existence 
is existence for self. The world is beyond us as psycho¬ 
logical selves. It is there within the universal self. The 
conclusion states, the universe is real to us, for we are not 
yet perfect selves. Atman is the sole reality, and it includes 

' **. 168. • P. 171 . 8 P. 437 4 P. 405. 
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the universe also. Any other position would be illogical. 
As empirical selves we are opposed by the world, limited 
by the objects. As our life, which is first opposed to matter, 
gradually absorbs and remoulds into itself the mechanical 
side of things, even so the subject has to transfigure the 
object. Then what was at the start external and objective 
becomes only a condition of the subject's activity. This 
process goes on steadily till the subject completely dominates 
the object and becomes all in all. Then there would be 
no obstacle outside the subject, but till then the goal is 
not reached. The annulling of the opposition is the sign 
of spirit’s growth. The conclusion that the world is a mere 
appearance would follow if the individual subject, this 
particular link in the chain of evolution, bound by space 
and time, be looked upon as the absolute reality. If we, 
as we are, were Brahman, if we were the sole reality, then 
the world opposed to us would be a mere magic show. 
But the self asserted to be the sole reality is the perfect 
self, which we have yet to become. To that perfect self, 
which includes all that is within and without us, there is 
nothing opposed. It is a confusion between the finite self 
of man, with all its discord and contradiction, and the 
ultimate self of Brahman, that suggests to Deussen an 
imaginary antagonism which he tries to overcome by an 
artificial device. 

There are some passages which say that we ought not 
to see plurality (nana) in Brahman . 1 These passages try 
to indicate the oneness of the world. The emphasis is on 
the one infinite and not the many finites. In our waking 
life we imagine the opposition between the subject and 
the object to be real. Sober reflection tells us that the 
opposition is not ultimate. Duality of subject and object 
is not the ultimate truth. When it is said that duality is 
not all, that duality is not final, it does not mean that 
there is no duality at all, that there is no distinction or 
variety. It is this false view of one school of Buddhism 
that Sarhkara protests against. So long as we imagine 
the world to be due to something else than the absolute 
we are lost. It is the existence of a factor separate from 

* See Bjh., iv. 4. 19. 
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Atman that the Upani§ads protest against. Arguing from 
the similes of salt and water, fire and sparks, spider and 
threads, flute and sound, employed by the Upani$ads 
to represent the relation of Brahman to the world. Olden- 
berg says: “ We can detect behind these similitudes by 
which men strove to bring the living power of the Atman 
in the universe near to their understanding, a conviction, 
though at the same time but a half-conscious conviction, 
of the existence of an element in things separate from 
the Atman. The Atman, says the Indian, pervades the 
universe, as the salt the water in which it has dissolved, 
but we may easily go on to add, as a complement to this, 
that although no drop of the salt water is without salt, 
the water continues, notwithstanding, to be something 
separately constituted from the salt. And thus we may 
infer the Atman is to the Indian certainly the sole actuality, 
light diffusing, the only significant reality in things, but 
there is a remainder left in things which he is not.” It is 
against such a view that the repudiations of dualism are 
intended. The Upani§ads make it clear that they do not 
mean to make the world of creation stand separate from 
the Atman. They seem to be clamourously insisting on 
the adequacy of the Atman to all experience. Unlike 
abstract idealism, the Upani§ad doctrine is distinguished 
by its resolute devotedness to fact. Its highest principle 
or God is the eternal spirit, 1 which transcends and includes 
the objective world 1 and the subjective man.3 In the 
highest state there is only one Brahman. “ We see nothing 
else, hear nothing else, know nothing else.” 4 In the supreme 
illumination of the soul 5 we feel the oneness of subject 
and object, the relativity of the world, the non-ultimate 
nature of the oppositions. “ There is neither day nor night 
remaining any more, no existence, no non-existence—only 
God alone.” 6 St. Paul says : “ When that which is perfect 
is come, then that which is in part shall be done away.” 
Similarly Ruysbroeck: " The fourth mode is a state of 
emptiness made one with God in bare love and in divine 


1 Adhidaivam. 

s Adhyatmam. See Tait., i. 7. 
I Atmabuddhipraka^a. 


• Adhibhutam. 

4 Chan., vii, 23. 

• Svetasvatara, iv, <8. 
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light. ... So that a man forgetteth himself and knoweth 
neither himself nor God, nor any creature, nor aught else 
but love alone.” It is this integral oneness of intuitive 
experience that is indicated by all those passages which 
ask us to see no distinction in the highest. 

We admit that according to the Upani?ads, plurality, 
succession in time, co-existence in space, relations of cause 
and effect, oppositions of subject and object, are not the 
highest reality. But this is not saying that they are non¬ 
existent. The Upani§ads support the doctrine of may3. only 
in the sense that there is an underlying reality containing 
all elements from the personal God to the telegraph post. 
Samkara says: “That Atman is in the hearts of all living 
creatures, from Brahma to a reed.” The different grades 
of individuality are all broken lights of the one absolute. 
Maya represents at the conceptual level the self-distinction 
residing in the very heart of reality, propelling it to develop 
itself. The particular things are and are not. They have 
an intermediate existence. Measured by the perfection of 
the absolute, the unlimited fullness of the one reality, the 
world of plurality, with all its pain and disruption, is less 
real. Compared with the ideal of the supreme one, it is 
wanting in reality. Even if we look upon the persons and 
things of the world as shadows of a substance, still, so long as 
the substance is real, the shadows also have relative reality. 
Though the things of the world are imperfect representations 
of the real, they are not illusory semblances of it. The 
oppositions and conflicts which are in the foreground are 
relative modes of the absolute unity, which is in the back¬ 
ground. Duality and manyness are not the reality. 1 

The unreflecting consciousness hastily assumes that the 
finite world is absolutely real. This is not so. The forms 
and energies of the world are not final and ultimate. They 
themselves need explanation. They are not self-originated 
or self-maintained. There is something behind and beyond 
them. We must sink the universe in God, the finite in 
the infinite, the real of uncritical perception in the Brahman 
of intuition. There is no suggestion in the Upani§ads 

* That it why the word " iva ” is used in some of the Upani$ads. See 
Bfh., ii. 4. 14; iv. 3. 7; iv. 4. 19. 
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that the objects which lie around us on every side in infinite 
space, to which by virtue of our bodily frames we all belong, 
are only apparitions. 

There has been much criticism of the theory of the 
Upani§ads under the false impression that it supports 
the illusory nature of the world. It is contended that 
progress is unreal because progress is change, and change 
is unreal since time in which change occurs is unreal. But 
the whole charge is due to a misconception. It is true that 
the absolute is not in time, while time is in the absolute. 
Within the absolute we have real growth, creative evolution. 
The temporal process is an actual process, for reality mani¬ 
fests itself in and through and by means of the temporal 
changes. If we seek the real in some eternal and timeless 
void, we do not find it. All that the Upanisads urge is 
that the process of time finds its basis and significance in 
an absolute which is essentially timeless. For real progress 
this conception of the absolute is necessary. Without this 
all-comprehending absolute we cannot be certain that the 
flux of the universe is an evolution, that change is progress, 
and that the end of the world is the triumph of the 
good. The absolute guarantees that the process of the 
world is not chaotic but ordered; that the development 
is not haphazard or the result of chance variations. Reality 
is not a series of disconnected states. Were it so, were 
there not an absolute, we should be landed in an endless 
process, which would have no plan or purpose underlying it. 
The unity of the absolute functions throughout the process 
of the evolution of the world. We are not impotently 
struggling to realise something which is not yet and can 
never be. In a sense the real is expressed at every moment 
of its history. Being and becoming, that which is and that 
which is to be, are identical. With such a view, the teaching 
of the Upani§ads is in essential harmony. They do not 
support the doctrine of the world illusion. Hopkins says: 
“ Is there anything in the early Upani§ads to show that 
the authors believed in the objective world being an illu¬ 
sion ? Nothing at all .” 1 

' J.A.O.S., xxii., p. 385. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar holds that " the opinion 
expressed by some eminent scholars that the burden oi the Upani?ad 
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XII 

Degrees of Reality 

So far as the absolute is concerned, there are no degrees 
at all. The conception of degrees has meaning only for 
the finite intelligence which distinguishes things. It has 
no ultimate value. When the manyness of the world is 
taken over into the one, the conception of degrees is trans¬ 
cended. In the metaphysical reality of the Upani§ads 
we have no scale of reals. Yet it has significance in the 
world of experience. All progress in the world involves it. 
Any demand for advance and alteration in existence pre¬ 
supposes it. The approximation to the character of the 
real in the relative world of things is the test of the more 
or less of reality. We know enough of the ultimate to make 
use of it in this world. This view of the Upani§ads is 
defended by Samkara. In reply to the dilemma. Is Brahman 
known or is it not known ?, if known, we need not inquire 
into its nature; if not known, it will not be worth our while 
to inquire, SSamkara says that reality as self is indubitably 
known. It posits itself in such sayings as “ I question,” 
or " I doubt.” That something is real is a self-evident truth, 
and it is its nature that we have to understand. This reality 
which we realise serves as the criterion to distinguish degrees 
in existence. The theory of the world illusion is inconsistent 
with the conception of degrees of reality. The Upani§ads 
give us a hierarchy of different grades of reality down from 
the all-embracing absolute, which is the primary source 
as well as the final consummation of the world process. 
The different kinds of being are higher and lower manifesta¬ 
tions of the one absolute spirit. For nothing on earth 
stands alone, however relatively complete and self-subsisting 
it may appear. Every finite object holds within itself 
distinctions which point beyond. While the absolute is 
in all finite things and permeates them, the things differ 


teaching is the illusive character of the world and the reality of one soul 
only is manifestly wrong, and I may even say is indicative of an uncritical 
judgment*' (Vaiwavism, p. 2, /.n.). 
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in the degree of their permeability, in the fullness of the 
reflections they give forth. 

Not all parts like, but all alike informed 

With radiant light. . . . 

There is a richer revelation of reality in organised life than 
in brute matter, more in human society than in organised 
life. The rank of the categories as higher and lower is 
determined by the adequacy of their expression of reality. 
Life is a higher category than matter. Self-conscious 
thought is more concrete than mere consciousness. “ He 
who knows the gradual development of the self in him 
obtains himself more development. There are herbs and 
trees and all that is animal, and he knows the self gradu¬ 
ally developing in them. For in herbs and trees sap only 
is seen, but citta or consciousness in animated being. 
Among animated beings, again, the self develops gradually, 
for in some sap is seen (as well as consciousness), but in 
others consciousness is not seen, and in man, again, the self 
develops gradually, for he is most endowed with knowledge. 
He says what he has known, he sees what he has known. 
He knows what is to happen to-morrow, he knows the 
visible and the invisible worlds. By means of the mortal 
he desires the immortal—thus is he endowed. With regard 
to other animals, hunger and thirst are a kind of under¬ 
standing. But they do not say what they have known, 
nor do they see what they have known. They do not 
know what is to happen to-morrow, nor the visible and the 
invisible worlds. They go so far and no farther .” 1 
We see that though the same reality is seen ** in the star, 
in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod,” 
still it is seen more fully in living beings than in dead 
matter, in developing man than in the satisfied beast, in 
the spiritual life than in the intellectual . 1 In this process 

1 Aitareya Arajjyaka, ii. 3. 1-5. 

* The Aitareya Upani$ad alludes to the fourfold classification of jlvas 
into those bom of uterus, jarayuja, like men and the higher animals; those 
bom of egg, airfaja, like crows and ducks; those bom ot moisture, svedaja, 
like worms and insects; and those born of earth, udbhijja, like plants (iii. 3). 
The classification proceeds on the mode of appearance of the different beings 
on earth. See also Manu, i. 43-46. Aristotle speaks of vegetable, animal 
and human souls. Leibniz classifies living beings into plants, animals and men. 
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of self-realisation or self-fulfilment the lowest is the earth. 
The Upani§ad thinkers have advanced on the Vedic con¬ 
ception of a single element-water. Sometimes three ele¬ 
ments of fire, water and earth are admitted. 1 The five 
elements of ether, air, fire, water and earth, are distinguished. 
“ From that self (Brahman) sprang forth ether (aka&a); 
from ether air, from air fire, from fire water, from water 
earth. From earth herbs, from herbs food, from food seed, 
from seed man. Man thus consists of the essence of food.” * 
In discussing the physical basis of life the author gives an 
account of the evolution of matter. The higher possesses 
the properties of the lower. Ether comes first, with the 
single property of sound. It is that through which we 
hear. From ether we proceed to air, which has the property 
of ether, and in addition that of tangibility. It is that 
through which we hear and feel. From air comes fire. It 
is that by which we hear, feel and see. From fire we get 
to water. We can taste it also. From water comes earth, 
that by which we hear, feel, see, taste and smell. Though 
the science presupposed might appear to be fanciful at 
the present day, still there was a principle involved in the 
account. It is in the Upani§ads that we have for the 
first time the doctrine of the five elements. The distinction 
of the elemental essence or the tanmatra and the gross 
embodiment or substance is suggested.3 The Chandogya 
Upani§ad sometimes suggests that the things of the world 
are qualitatively distinct from one another, and may be 
divided into infinite parts. Uddalaka propounds the theory 
that matter is infinitely divisible and qualitatively distinct. 
There is no such thing as the transformation of things into 
one another. When we get butter from churning curds, 
curds do not get transformed into butter, but the particles 
of butter are already in the curds, and the process of churning 
enables them to rise upwards. 4 The position of Anaxagoras, 

* By the combination of these three, all other bodies are formed. See 
Chandogya Up., vi. 2. 3-4. Possibly this view is the origin of the S&mkhya 
doctrine of tanm&tras or subtle essences, giving rise to gross substances. 
See also Pra£na Up., iv. 8. 

* Tait., ii. i. 

3 See Prasna, iv. 8; Aitareya, ii. 3 ; Katha, ii. 15 ; Praina, vi. 4. 

< Chin., vi. 6. 1. 
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that different kinds of matter interpenetrate each other, 
is similar to this: “ If then an empirical fact, such as the 
assimilation of nutriment, appears to show us the conver¬ 
sion (say) of corn into flesh and bone, we must interpret 
this as meaning that the com contains in itself, in such 
minute quantities as to be imperceptible, just that into 
which it is transformed. It veritably consists of particles 
of flesh and blood, and marrow and bone.” 1 The atomic 
theory of Kanada is also suggested in the view that the 
particles only combine and separate. Matter is represented 
as a chaotic mass, like the juices of various trees blended 
together in honey. 1 It is not impossible to see in this the 
germs of the Samkhya theory. The development of matter 
is accounted for by either the entry of the jivatman into 
matter or the animation of matter by spirit in varying 
degrees. Sometimes the principle of motion is located 
within matter itself. Prana or life, though it arises out of 
matter, is not fully explicable by matter. Similarly, con¬ 
sciousness, though it arises from life, is not intelligible on 
the hypothesis of prana or vitalism. When we get to man 
we have self-conscious thought. Man is higher than stones 
and stars, beasts and birds, since he can enter into the 
fellowship of reason and will, affection and conscience, 
yet he is not the highest, since he feels the pain of contra¬ 
diction. 

Before we pass from this section let us consider whether 
the Upani§ad doctrine is rightly regarded as pantheistic. 
Pantheism is the view which identifies God with the sum 
of things and denies transcendence. If the nature of the 
absolute is exhausted completely by the course of the 
world, if the two become one, then we have pantheism. 
In the Upani§ads we come across passages which declare 
that the nature of reality is not exhausted by the world 
process. The existence of the world does not take away 
from the perfection of the absolute. In a beautiful image 
it is said: “That is full and this is full. From that full 
rises this full. Taking away this full from that, what re¬ 
mains is yet full.” Even God in transforming Himself into 

* Adamson: The Development of Greek Philosophy , p. 50. 

• Chan., vi. 9. 1-2. 
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the world has forfeited nothing of His nature. As early 
as the Rg-Veda it is said that all beings are only a fourth 
of the Puru§a, while the three other fourths remain im¬ 
mortal in the shining regions . 1 According to the Brhad 
aranyaka (v. 14 ), one foot of Brahman consists of the 
three worlds, the second of the triple knowledge of the 
Veda, the third of the three vital breaths, while the fourth, 
exalted above the dust of earth, shines as the sun . 1 The 
Upanisads declare that the universe is in God. But they 
never hold that the universe is God. God is greater than 
the universe, which is His work. He is as much and more 
beyond this, as the human personality is beyond the body, 
which is the instrument of its life here. They refuse to 
imprison God in the world. From this it does not follow 
that God is the external Creator existing separate from the 
world. God expresses Himself in the world, and the world 
is the expression of His life. God in the infinite fullness of 
His being transcends His actual manifestations in the 
universe of finite,- physical and psychical entities which 
He has called into existence. God is transcendent as well 
as immanent. The Upanisads are not pantheistic in the 
bad sense of the term. Things are not thrown together 
into a heap called God, without unity, purpose or distinc¬ 
tion of values. The philosophy of the Upanisads revolts 
against the deistic conception of God. It does not say 
that God is outside the world, and now and again makes 
His presence felt by supernatural revelation or miraculous 
interference. It is pantheism, if it is pantheism to say 
that God is the fundamental reality of our lives, and we 
cannot live without Him. Everything on earth is finite 
and infinite, perfect and imperfect. Everything seeks a 
good beyond itself, tries to rid itself of its finiteness and 
become perfect. The finite seeks self-transcendence. This 
clearly establishes that the Infinite Spirit is working in the 
finite. The real is the basis of the unreal. If the doctrine 
of the indwelling of the divine is enough justification for 
condemning a system as pantheism, the philosophy of the 
Upani$ads is a pantheism. But pantheism in this sense 
is an essential feature of all true religion. 

* x. 90. 3. See also Ch&ndogya Up., iii, 12. 6. 


• tv. 3. 32, 
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XIV 

The Individual Self’ 

The Upani§ads make out that of finite objects the 
individual self has the highest reality. It comes nearest 
to the nature of the absolute, though it is not the absolute 
itself. There are passages where the finite self is looked 
upon as a reflection of the universe. The whole world is 
the process of the finite striving to become infinite, and this 
tension is found in the individual self. According to the 
Taittiriya the several elements of the cosmos are found in 
the nature of the individual. In the ChUndogya Upani§ad 
(vi. ii. 3 and 4) fire, water and earth are said to constitute 
the jivatman or the individual soul, together with the prin¬ 
ciple of the infinite. 1 

Man is the meeting-point of the various stages of reality. 
Prana corresponds to Vayu, the breath of the body to the 
wind of the world, manas to akaSa, the mind of man to the 
ether of the universe, the gross body to the physical elements. 
The human soul has affinities with every grade of existence 
from top to bottom. There is in it the divine element 
which we call the beatific consciousness, the ananda state, 
by which at rare moments it enters into immediate relations 
with the absolute. The finite self or the embodied soul 
is the Atman coupled with the senses and mind.* 

The different elements are in unstable harmony. “ Two 

* Since God collected and resumed in man 
The firmaments, the strata and the lights, 

Fish, fowl, and beast and insect— 

Of various life caught back upon His arm all their trains. 
Reorganised and constituted man, 

The microcosm, the adding up of works. 

Browning. 

See also Aitareya, iii. 3 ; Svetaivatara, ii. 12. 6; Prasna, vi. 11. The 
individual subject is the world in miniature, and the world is the individual 
writ large. Plato in his Timcvus institutes an analogy between the macro¬ 
cosm and the microcosm, the universe and man. The soul of the world is 
said to be compounded by God Himself out of the changeless and the change¬ 
ful and inserted in the midst of the universe (34. B). The universe, according 
to him, is a magnified man. See Tait., i. 3, and Anandagiri’s com¬ 
mentary on it. 

* Chan,, yjii, 12. 3. 
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birds, akin and friends, cling to the self-same tree. One 
of them eats the sweet berry, but the other gazes upon 
him without eating. In the same tree—the world tree— 
man dwells along with God. With troubles overwhelmed, 
he faints and grieves at his own helplessness. But when 
he sees the other, the Lord in whom he delights—ah, what 
glory is his, his troubles pass away." 1 The natural and 
the divine have not as yet attained a stable harmony. 
The being of the individual is a continual becoming, a 
striving after that which it is not. The infinite in man 
summons the individual to bring about a unity out of the 
multiplicity with which he is confronted. This tension 
between the finite and the infinite which is present through¬ 
out the world-process comes to a head in the human con¬ 
sciousness. In every aspect of his life, intellectual, emo¬ 
tional and moral, this struggle is felt. He can gain admission 
into the kingdom of God, where the eternal verities of 
absolute love and absolute freedom dwell only by sinking 
his individuality and transforming the whole of the finite¬ 
ness into infiniteness, humanity into divinity. But as finite 
and human, he cannot reach the fruition or attain the final 
achievement. The being in which the struggle is witnessed 
points beyond itself, and so man has to be surpassed. The 
finite self is not a self-subsisting reality. Be he so, then 
God becomes only another independent individual, limited 
by the finite self. The reality of the self is the infinite ; the 
unreality which is to be got rid of is the finite. The 
finite individual loses whatever reality he possesses if the 
indwelling spirit is removed. It is the presence of the 
infinite that confers dignity on the self of man. The indi¬ 
vidual self derives its being and draws its sustenance from 
the universal life. Sub specie aternitatis, the self is perfect.* 
There is a psychological side on which the selves repel each 
other and exclude one another. From this apparent fact 
of exclusiveness we should not infer real isolation of selves. 
The exclusiveness is the appearance of distinction. It 
ought to be referred to the identity, otherwise it becomes 
a mere abstraction of our minds. The hypothesis of ex- 

* MumJaka, iii. i. 2. See K.V., i. 164. 20. 

• See Samkara; Introduction to V.S. 
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plusive selves leaves no room for the ideals of truth, goodness 
and love. These presuppose that man is not perfect as 
he is, that there is something higher than the actual self 
•which he has to attain to secure peace of mind. " And 
the independent reality of the individual, when we examine 
it, is in truth mere illusion. Apart from the community, 
what are separate men ? It is the common mind within 
him which gives reality to the human being, and taken 
by himself, whatever else he is, he is not human. ... If 
this is true of the social consciousness in its various forms, 
it is true certainly no less of that common mind which is 
more than social. The finite minds that in and for religion 
form one spiritual whole have indeed in the end no visible 
embodiment, and yet, except as members in an invisible 
community, they are nothing real. For religion, in short, 
if the one indwelling spirit is removed, there are no spirits 
left.” * 

Though the individual soul fighting with the lower 
nature is the highest in the world, it is not the highest 
realisable. The striving discordant soul of man should 
attain to the freedom of spirit, the delight of harmony 
and the joy of the absolute. Only when the God in him 
realises itself, only when the ideal reaches its fruition is 
the destiny of man fulfilled. The struggles, the contra¬ 
dictions and the paradoxes of life are the signs of imperfect 
evolution, while the harmony, the delight and the peace, 
mark the perfection of the process of evolution. The in¬ 
dividual is the battlefield in which the fight occurs. The 
battle must be over and the pain of contradiction trans¬ 
cended for the ideal to be realised. The tendency to God 
which begins in completed man will become then a perfect 
fruition. Man is higher than all other aspects of the uni¬ 
verse, and his destiny is realised when he becomes one 
with the infinite. Nature has life concealed in it, and 
when life develops, nature’s destiny is fulfilled. Life has 
consciousness concealed in it. and when it liberates con¬ 
sciousness, its end is reached. The destiny of consciousness 
is fulfilled when intellect becomes manifest. But the truth 
of the intellect is reached when it is absorbed in the higher 

* Bradley : Truth and Reality , p. 435. 
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intuition, which is neither thought nor will nor feeling, 
but yet the goal of thought, the end of will and the per¬ 
fection of feeling. When the finite self attains the supreme,' 
the godhead from which it descended, the end of spiritual 
life is reached. " When to a man who understands, the 
self has become all things, what sorrow, what trouble, can 
there be to him, who has once beheld that unity ? ” 

XV 

The Ethics of the Upanisads 

In estimating the value of the ethics of the Upani§ads 
we have to consider the logical implications of the ideal 
set forth, and develop the suggestions made in the texts. 
From our previous discussion, it is obvious that the Upani¬ 
sads have for their ideal the becoming one with God. 
The world is not for itself. It issues from God, and must 
therefore seek its rest in God. Throughout the process of 
the world we witness this infinitisation of the finite. Like 
the rest of the world, man, feeling the pressure of the infinite 
in him, reaches out his hands to clasp the highest. “ All 
birds go towards the tree intended for their abode, so all 
this goes to the supreme self." 1 " May I enter Thee, such 

as Thou art, O, Lord ; may Thou, O Lord, enter me. . . . 
May I become well cleansed, O Lord.” 1 " Thou art my 

resting-place.” 3 The realisation of the oneness with God 
is the ideal of man. The difference between human con¬ 
sciousness and all else is that while all seek the infinite, 
man alone has an idea of the end. After ages of develop¬ 
ment man has become conscious of the great scheme of 
the universe. He alone feels the summons of the infinite, 
and consciously grows towards the heavenly stature awaiting 
him. The absolute is the deliberate goal of the finite self. 

That it is the highest perfection, the most desirable ideal, 
is brought out in many ways. It is a state “ far above 
hunger and thirst, above sorrow and confusion, above old 
age and death.” “ As the sun, the eye of the universe, 

1 Prasna, iv. 7. * Tait., i. 4. 

S Tait., i. 4; see Brh.. iv. 3. 32, 
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remains far off and unaffected by all sickness that meets 
the eye, so also the One, the Atman, who dwells in all 
creatures, dwells afar and untouched by the sorrows of 
the world/' To live in the world of plurality, staking all 
on the small self, subject to disease and suffering, is indeed 
a misfortune. The undoing of the causes which lead to 
finite existence is the proper aim of man. A return from) 
the plurality into the One is the ideal goal, the most ultimate 
value. It gives satisfaction to the whole being of man. 
It is, according to the Taittiriya Upanisad, 41 Pranaramam 
mana-anandam, £antisamrddham amrtam,” “ the delight 
of life and mind, the fullness of peace and eternity." Lower 
goals which we crave after may satisfy the vital organism 
or the mental desires, but this includes them and transcends 
them. We have different kinds of pleasures answering to 
the different levels of our existence, the vital pleasure, 
the sensuous, the mental and the intellectual, but the 
highest is ananda. 

Whatever ethics we have in the Upanisads is subsidiary 
to this goal. Duty is a means to the end of the highest 
perfection. Nothing can be satisfying short of this highest 
condition. Morality is valuable only as leading to it. It 
is the expression of the spiritual impulse to perfection 
implanted in the heart of man, the instinct of the individual 
soul. It is obedience to the Eternal Reality which constrains 
our conscious self. This is the meaning of the expression 
that duty is “ the stern daughter of the voice of God." 
The perfect ideal of our life is found only in the Eternal 
Reality. The law of morality is an invitation to become 
perfect, “ even as your heavenly Father is perfect." 

Before we take up the discussion of the ethical life, we may 
consider the objections urged generally against the possi¬ 
bility of ethics in the philosophical system of the Upani§ads. 
If all is one, it is asked, how can we have moral relations ? 
If the absolute is perfection, where is there any need for 
the effort to realise what is already accomplished ? But 
monism does not mean an obliteration of the distinction of 
good and evil. The sense of otherness and multiplicity 
essential to ethical life is allowed for by the Upani§ads. 
They point out that there is no meaning in asking us to 
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love our neighbour or achieve the unity of the world in 
love, if exclusiveness and difference are fundamental in the 
lives of men. If men were really external to each other, 
as the Leibnizean monads, without the corrective of the 
pre-established harmony, then the ethical ideal is impossible 
of realisation. If we are called upon to love our neighbour, 
it is because all are one in reality. My neighbour and 
myself are one in our inmost self, if the superficial and 
ephemeral distinctions are transcended. The true self, 
absolutely and eternally valid, is beyond the fluctuating 
particulars of time and space and all that finds its place 
in them. It is no mere empty phrase to be told to transcend 
our exclusiveness. Mok§a literally means release, release 
from the bondage to the sensuous and the individual, the 
narrow and the finite. It is the result of self-enlargement 
and freedom. To live in perfect goodness is to realise one’s 
life in all. This ideal for which the moral nature of man 
cries can be attained only if the finite self transcends its 
narrow individuality and identifies itself with the whole. 
The path of deliverance is the path of soul growth. The 
reality in which we are to abide by transcending our in¬ 
dividuality is the highest, and that is the reality asserted 
by the Upanisads. 

It is urged that there is no room for any ethical en 
deavour on the hypothesis that man is divine in nature 
Simply because it is said that God is in man, it does not 
follow that with it there is an end of all endeavour. God is 
not in man in such an obvious fashion that he can possess 
Him absentmindedly and without effort or struggle. God is 
present as a potentia or a possibility. It is man’s duty 
to lay hold of Him by force and action. If he does not 
do it, he fails in his duty as man The God in man is a 
task as well as a fact, a problem as well as a possession. 
Man in his ignorance identifies himself with the external 
wrappings, the physical and mental envelopments. Desire 
for the absolute conflicts with his finitude or his limitation. 
“ Though the individual is lit with the divine spark, he is 
not wholly divine. His divinity is not an actuality, but 
a part of God aspiring to be the whole. As he is, he is dust 
and deity, God and brute crossed. It is the task of the 
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moral life to eliminate the non-divine element, not by des¬ 
troying it, but by suffusing it with the divine spirit.” 1 
Man is a contradiction between the finite heritage of nature 
and the infinite ideals of spirit, and by a gradual submission 
of the chaotic principles of nature to the divine spirit he 
has to work up to his destiny. It is his aim to break the 
shell of his own little being and blend in love and perfect 
union with the divine principle. The problem of morality 
has a significance for man whose life is a struggle or a war¬ 
fare between the finite and the infinite, the demoniac and 
the divine elements. Man is born for the struggle, and 
does not find his self until he feels the opposition. 

From the references in the Upani§ads to the different 
ways of attaining the highest, Rathitara’s truth, Pauru£i$ti’s 
austerity and Maudgalya’s learning,’ it is clear that the 
thinkers of the period reflected a good deal on the problems 
of ethics. Without attempting to elaborate the views 
of the different thinkers, we may describe certain general 
propositions accepted by them all. 

The ideal of ethics is self-realisation. Moral conduct is 
self-realised conduct, if by the self we mean not the empirical 
self, with all its weakness and vulgarity, selfishness and 
smallness, but the deeper nature of man, free from all fetters 
of selfish individuality. The lusts and passions of the 
animal self, the desires and ambitions of egoism, restrict 
the vital energies to the plane of the lower self and contract 
the life of the soul, and they are to be held in check. For the 
growth of the soul, or the realisation of the highest, the 
obstacles and influences must be subdued. The moral 
life is one of understanding and reason, and not of mere 
sense and instinct. “ Know the self or Atman as the Lord 
who sits in the chariot called the body, buddhi or intelli¬ 
gence is the charioteer, mind iff the reins, the senses are 
the horses, and the objects are the roads. The self, the 
senses and the mind combined, the intelligent call the 
enjoyer. But he who has no understanding, but is weak 
in mind, his senses run riot like the vicious horses of a 
charioteer. He who has understanding, and is strong- 

* International Journal of Ethics , 1914, p. 169. 

• Tait., i. 9. 
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minded, his senses are well controlled, like the good horses 
of a charioteer. He who is without understanding, who 
is thoughtless and impure, never reaches the immortal, 
immaterial state, but enters into the round of birth. But 
,he who has understanding, and he who is thoughtful and 
pure, reaches the state from which there is no return.” 1 
The drive of desire has to be checked. When desire seizes 
the helm the soul suffers shipwreck, since it is not the law 
of man’s being. If we do not recognise the ideal prescribed 
by reason, and do not accept a higher moral law, our life 
will be one of animal existence, without end or aim, where 
we are randomly busy, loving and hating, caressing and 
killing without purpose or reason. The presence of reason 
reminds us of something higher than mere nature, and re¬ 
quires us to transform our natural existence into a human 
one, with meaning and purpose. If, in spite of indications 
to the contrary, we make pleasure the end of our pursuits, 
our life is one of moral evil, unworthy of man. " Man is 
not in the least elevated above mere animalism by the 
possession of reason, if his reason is only employed in the 
same fashion as that in which animals use their instincts.” 2 
Only the wicked make gods of the things of the world and 
worship them. “Now Virocana, satisfied in his thought, 
went to the asuras and preached to them the doctrine that 
the bodily self alone is to be worshipped, that it alone is 
to be served, and he who worships body and serves it gains 
both worlds—this and the next. Therefore they call even 
now a man who does not give alms here, who has not faith, 
and offers no sacrifices, an asura, for this is the doctrine 
of the asuras.” 3 Our life, when thus guided, will be at 
the mercy of vain hopes and fears. “ The rational life 
will be marked by unity and consistency. The different 
parts of human life will be in order and make manifest 
the one supreme ideal. If, instead of reason, our senses 
guide us, our life will be a mirror of passing passions and 
temporary inclinations. He who leads such a life will have 
to be written down, like Dogberry, an ass. His life, which 

1 Katha Upani?ad. 

• Kant: Critique of Pure Reason. 

» Chandogya, viii. 8. 4-5. 
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will be a series of disconnected and scattered episodes, 
will have no purpose to take, no work to carry out, no end 
to realise. In a rational life, every course of action, before 
it is adopted, is brought before the bar of reason, and its 
capacity to serve the highest end is tested, and if found 
suitable adopted by the individual.” * 

A life of reason is a life of unselfish devotion to the 
world. Reason tells us that the individual has no interests 
of his own apart from the whole, of which he is a part. 
He will be delivered from the bondage to fortune and 
caprice only if he gives up his ideas of separate sensuous 
existence. He is a good man who in his life subordinates 
personal to social ends, and he is a bad man who does the 
opposite. The soul in committing a selfish deed imposes 
fetters on itself, which can be broken only by the reassertion 
of the life universal. This way of sympathy is open to 
all and leads to the expansion of the soul. If we want 
to escape from sin, we must escape from selfishness. We 
must put down the vain conceits and foolish lies about 
the supremacy of the small self. Each of us conceives 
himself to be an exclusive unit, an ego sharply marked off 
from whatever lies outside his physical body and mental 
history. From this egoism springs all that is morally bad. 
We should realise in our life and conduct that all things 
are in God and of God. The man who knows this truth 
will long to lose his life, will hate all selfish goods and sell 
all that he has, would wish even to be despised and rejected 
of the world, if so he can come into accord with the universal 
life of God. In one sense the Upanisad morality is in¬ 
dividualistic, for its aim is self-realisation ; but “ individual¬ 
istic ” ceases here to have any exclusive meaning. To 
realise oneself is to identify oneself with a good that is not 
his alone. Moral life is a God-centred life, a life of passionate 
love and enthusiasm for humanity, of seeking the infinite 
through the finite, and not a mere selfish adventure for 
small ends.* 

Finite objects cannot give us the satisfaction for which 
our soul hungers. As in the field of intellect we miss the 
ultimate reality in the objects of the empirical world, even 

• International Journal of Ethics, 1914, pp. 171-a. » I S3 Upanigad, 1. 
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so the absolute good we seek for in morality is not to be 
found in finite satisfactions. “ The infinite is bliss, there 
is no bliss in things finite.” 1 Yajnavalkya, leaving for 
the forest, proposed to divide his property between his 
two wives, Maitreyi and Katyayani. Maitreyl did not 
know what to do; sitting among her household possessions, 
rather sadly she was looking outwards towards the forest. 
That day she administered a rebuke to the petty man who 
pursues worthless aims in such breathless haste. Finite 
things produce the opposite of what we aim at through 
them. The spirit in us craves for true satisfaction, and 
nothing less than the infinite can give us that. We seek 
finite objects, we get them, but there is no satisfaction 
in them. We may conquer the whole world, and yet we 
sigh that there are no more worlds to conquer. “ What¬ 
ever he reaches he wishes to go beyond. If he reaches the 
sky, he wishes to go beyond.” * Most of us are on “ the 
road that leads to wealth in which many men perish.” 3 
By becoming slaves to things, by swathing ourselves in 
external possessions, we miss the true self. “ No man 
can be made happy by wealth.” " The hereafter never 
rises before the eyes of the careless youth, befooled by the 
delusion of wealth. * This is the world,’ he thinks; * there 
is no other.’ Thus he falls again and again into the 
power of death.” 4 " Wise men, knowing the nature of what 

is immortal, do not look for anything stable here among 
things unstable.” 5 Man is in anguish when he is separated 
from God, and nothing else than union with God can satisfy 
his heart’s hunger. 6 The unbounded aspirations of the 
soul for the ideally beautiful, the specklessly pure, are not 
answered by the objects limited in space, time and the 
shackles of sense. Many men there are who wish to realise 
the ideal of an absolutely worthy existence in love of another 
being. So long as that being is another human self, localised 
in space and time, the ideal is never attained. It is self- 
deception to seek the fullness of love and beauty in another 

* Chfin., vii. i. 24. » Aitareya Aranyaka, li. 3. 3. j. 

3 Katha, ii. 2-3. « Katha, i. 2. 6. 5 Katha, U. 4. a. 

* “ Miserable comforters are ye all, O that I knew where I might find 
Him" (Job). 
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human being, man or woman. The perfect realisation 
can only be in the Eternal. Detachment from the world 
and its possessions is necessary for this. From the beginning 
there were people who sought deliverance from sorrow in 
retirement from the world. Many there were who left 
wife and child, goods and chattels, and went out as mendi¬ 
cants, seeking the salvation of the souls in poverty and 
purity of life. These groups of ascetics, who burst the 
bonds that bound them to a home life, prepared the way 
for the monasticism of the Buddhists. A life of holy re¬ 
nunciation has been recognised to be the chief path to 
deliverance. 

It follows that the Upani?ads insist on the inwardness 
of morality and attach great importance to the motive in 
conduct. Inner purity is more important than outer con¬ 
formity. Not only do the Upani§ads say “ do not steal,” 
“ do not murder,” but they also declare " do not covet,” 
or " do not hate or yield to anger, malice and greed.” The 
mind will have to be purified, for it is no use cutting the 
branches if one leaves the roots intact. Conduct is judged 
by its subjective worth or the degree of sacrifice involved. 

The Upani§ads require us to look upon the whole world 
as born of God as the self of man is. If insistence on this 
doctrine is interpreted as reducing all love finally to a well- 
directed egoism, the Upanisads admit that morality and 
love are forms of the highest self-realisation, but only object 
to the word ” egoism ” with all its associations. Yajfia- 
valkya maintains that self-love lies at the foundation of 
all other kinds of love. Love of wealth and property, clan 
and country are special forms of self-love. The love of 
the finite has only instrumental value, while love of the 
eternal has intrinsic worth. " The son is dear for the sake 
of the eternal in him.” Finite objects help us to realise 
the self. Only the love of the Eternal is supreme love, 
which is its own reward, for God is love. 1 To love God 
is bliss; not to love Him is misery. To love God is to 
possess knowledge and immortality; not to love Him is 
to be lost in doubt and delusion, sorrow and death.* In 
all true religion it is the same dominating motive that 

* K 5 m 5 yatana. Brh., iii. 9. n. P Bfh., iv. 4 5. 
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we have. " He that sinneth against me wrongeth his own 
soul. All they that hate me love death." 1 The sinners 
are the slayers of their souls, according to the Upani§ads 
"atmahano janth.” 

The Upani§ads ask us to renounce selfish endeavours, 
but not all interests. Detachment from self and attachment 
to God are what the Upani§ads demand. The ideal sage 
has desires, though they are not selfish desires. " He who 
has no desires, who is beyond desires, whose desires are 
satisfied, whose desire is the soul, being even Brahman 
obtains Brahman." * Kama, which we are asked to re¬ 
nounce, is not desire as such, but only the animal desire, 
lust, the impulsive craving of the brute man. Freedom 
from kama is enjoined, but this is not blank passivity. We 
are asked to free ourselves from the tyranny of lust and 
greed, from the fascination of outward things, from the 
fulfilment of instinctive cravings.3 Desire as such is not 
forbidden. It all depends upon the object. If a man's 
desire is the flesh, he becomes an adulterer; if things of 
beauty, an artist ; if God, a saint. The desires for salvation 
and knowledge are highly commended. A distinction is 
drawn between true desires and false ones,4 and we are 
asked to share in the true ones. The filial piety and affection 
of a Naciketas, the intense love and devotion of a Savitrl 
are not faults. The Lord of all creation has kama in the 
sense of desire. " He desired (akamayata), let me become 
many." If the Lord has desires, why should not we ? We 
do not find in the Upani?ads any sweeping condemnation 
of affections. We are asked to root out pride, resentment, 
lust, etc., and not the tender feelings of love, compassion 
and sympathy. It is true that here and there the Upani§ads 
speak of tapas as a means of spiritual realisation. But 
tapas only means the development of soul force, the freeing 
of the soul from slavery to body, severe thinking or energising 
of mind, " whose tapas consists of thought itself.” 5 Life is 
a great festival to which we are invited, that we might show 

» Prov., viii. 36. See l 6 i. Up. * Bfh., iv. 4. 6. 

S The true saint is described as ££nta, Sranta, danta, uparata, samahit* 
These all imply the conquest of passion. 

« Ch&ndogya, vii. i. 3. 5 Mun<Jaka, i. 1. 9. 
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tapas or self-renunciation, dana or liberality, Hrjavam or 
right dealing, ahimsa or non-injury to life, and satyava- 
canam or truthfulness. 1 It is the spirit of disinterested¬ 
ness that is conveyed by tapas or ty&ga. “ Not by karma, 
not by offspring, not by wealth, but by renunciation can 
immortality be gained.” * The Chandogya Upani§ad says 
" Sraddha tapah.” 3 Faith is asceticism. To realise freedom 
from the bondage of outward things one need not go to 
the solitude of the forest and increase his privations and 
penances that so the last remnants of earthly dependence 
might be thrown away. '* By renunciation thou shouldst 
enjoy,” says the l£a Upani§ad. We can enjoy the world 
if we are not burdened by the bane of worldly possessions; 
we are princes in the world if we do not harbour any thought 
of covetousness. Our enjoyment of the world is in direct 
proportion to our poverty. A call to renunciation in the 
sense of killing out the sense of separateness and developing 
disinterested love is the essence of all true religion. 4 

There was a change in Indian thought after the Vedic 
period.5 Due to the asceticism of the Atharva-Veda, the 
mystic tendency increased. During the period of the hymns 
of the Rg-Veda there was a sort of selfish abandonment 
to pleasure. The spiritual instinct of the human soul 
asserted itself, and in the period of the Upani§ads the 
protest against the tyranny of the senses was heard in 
clear tones. No more is the spirit to follow helpless and 
miserable the flesh that rages and riots. But this spirit 
of renunciation did not degenerate in the Upani§ads into 
the insane asceticism of a later day, which revelled in the 
burning of bodies and such other practices. In the manner 
of Buddha, Bharadvaja protests against both worldly life 
and asceticism. 6 We may even say that this measureless 
and fanatical asceticism is not indicative of a true renuncia¬ 
tion, but is only another form of selfishness. Attempts to 

* Chan., Hi. 16; Tait., i. g. 

* Nfir&yaijlya, iv. 21. s v. 10. 

* ** Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except it die n 
(i Cor. xv. 36). 

5 See Rhys Davids: Buddhism, Hihbert Lectures, pp. 21-22. 

* See Muptjaka Up. 
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gain solitary salvation embodying the view that one's soul 
is more precious than all the world’s souls put together 
are not the expression of any genuine modesty of spirit. 
The Upani$ads require us to work but disinterestedly. 
The righteous man is not he who leaves the world and 
retires to a cloister, but he who lives in the world and loves 
the objects of the world, not for their own sake, but for 
the sake of the infinite they contain, the universal they 
conceal. To him God has unconditional value, and all 
objects possess derived values as vehicles of the whole 
or as the ways to God. Every common duty fulfilled, every 
individual sacrifice made, helps the realisation of the self. 
We may be fathers, for that is a way of transcending our 
narrow individuality and identifying ourselves with the 
larger purposes. Human love is a shadow of the divine 
love. We may love our wives for the sake of the joy that 
bums at the heart of things. “ In truth, not for the hus¬ 
band’s sake is the husband dear, but for the sake of the 
Atman is the husband dear," says the Upani§ad. The 
same is asserted with constant repetition of wife, sons, 
kingdoms, the Brahmin and the warrior castes, world 
regions, gods, living creations and the universe. They are 
all here, not on their own account, but for the sake of the 
Eternal. 1 The objects of the world are represented not as 
lures to sin, but as pathways to the divine bliss. When 
once we have the right vision, we may have wealth, etc. 1 
" Tato me Sriyam 5vaha.” “ After that bring me wealth.” 
And Saiiikara points out that wealth is an evil to the unre¬ 
generate, but not to the man of wisdom. Things of the 
world seemingly undivine are a perpetual challenge to the 
spiritual soul. He has to combat their independence and 
turn them into expressions of the divine. He does all 
work in this spirit of detachment. “ To be detached is 
to be loosened from every tie which binds a soul to the 
earth, to be dependent on nothing sublunary, to lean on 
nothing temporal. It is to care nothing what other men 
choose to say or think of us or do; to go about our work 
as soldiers go to battle, without a care for the consequences, 
to account credit, honour, name, easy circumstances, com- 

• Bfh., ii. 4. 5. • Tait., 1. 4 . 
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fort, human affection, just nothing at all when any religious 
obligation requires sacrifice of them." 1 The Upani§ads 
demand a sort of physical preparation for the spiritual 
fight. Cleansing, fasting, continence, solitude, etc., as 
purificatory of the body, are enjoined. ** May my body 
become fit, may my tongue become extremely sweet, may 
I hear much in my ears." * This is not to despise the body 
as a clog and an encumbrance to the human soul. Nor 
has this purifying of the body, freeing of the senses, develop¬ 
ment of the mind, anything in common with self-torture.3 
Again, in the Chandogya Upani§ad4 we are told that the world 
of Brahman belongs to those who find it by brahmacarya. 
Brahmacarya is the discipline a student has to undergo 
when studying under a guru. It is not an ascetic with¬ 
drawal from the world, for the same Upanisad in viii. 5 
makes brahmacarya equivalent to the performing of sacrifices. 
It looks as if these were meant as a warning against the 
false interpretation of brahmacarya as aloofness from the 
world. The body is the servant of the soul and not its 
prison. There is no indication in the Upani$ads that we 
must give up life, mind, consciousness, intelligence, etc. On 
the other hand, the doctrine of divine immanence leads to 
an opposite conclusion. 

“ The Indian sages, as the Upani§ads speak of them,” 
according to Gough, “ seek for participation in divine life, 
not by pure feeling, high thought, and strenuous endeavour, 
not by unceasing effort to learn the true and do the right, 
but by the crushing out of every feeling and every thought, 
by vacuity, apathy, inertion and ecstasy." 5 The aim of 
the Upani§ads, according to Eucken, is “ not so much a 
penetration and overcoming of the world as a separation 
and liberation from it; not an enhancement of life in order 
to maintain it even in face of the hardest resistance, but 
an abatement, a softening of all hardness, a dissolution, 
a fading away, a profound contemplation ." 6 The view 

1 Newman : University Sketches, p. 127. * Tait., i. 4. 

s Gough makes a mistake by translating tapas into self-torture. In 
Tait. i. 4 the injunctions are to the effect that the body must be rendered 
fit for the habitation of God. 

4 viii. 4. 3. 5 Phitosophy of the Upani$ads, pp. 266-267. 

* Main Currents, p. 13. 
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here stated that the Upanisads demand a release from 
the conditions which constitute human life is a complete 
misconception. The Upani§ads do not ask us to renounce 
life, do not taboo desires as such. The essence of ethical 
life is not the sublation of the will. The false asceticism 
which regards life as a dream and the world as an illusion, 
which has obsessed some thinkers in India as well as in 
Europe, is foreign to the prevailing tone of the Upani§ads. 
A healthy joy in the life of the world pervades the atmo¬ 
sphere. To retire from the world is to despair of humanity 
and confess the discomfiture of God. “ Only performing 
works one should desire to live a hundred years.” 1 There 
is no call to forsake the world, but only to give up the dream 
of its separate reality. We are asked to pierce behind the 
veil, realise the presence of God in the world of nature and 
society. We are to renounce the world in its immediacy, 
break with its outward appearance, but redeem it for God 
and make it express the divinity within us and within it. 
The Upani§ad conception of the world is a direct challenge 
to the spiritual activity of man. A philosophy of resignation, 
an ascetic code of ethics, and a temper of languid world¬ 
weariness are an insult to the Creator of the universe, a sin 
against ourselves and the world which has a claim on us. 
The Upani§ads believe in God, and so believe in the world 
as well. 

The Upanisads do not content themselves with merely 
emphasising the spirit of true religion. They also give us 
a code of duties, without which the moral ideal will be an 
uncertain guide. All forms of conduct where passion is 
controlled and reason reigns supreme, where there is self¬ 
transcendence in the sense of freedom from the narrowness 
of selfish individuality, where we work because we are all 
co-operators in the divine scheme, are virtuous, and their 
opposites vicious. Restraint, liberality and mercy are 
virtues . 1 The principle that the left hand should not know 
what the right hand does is expressed in the following 
words: “ Give with faith, give not without faith, give in 
plenty, give with bashfulness, give with fear, give with 
sympathy.” 3 In Chandogya (iii. 17 ) meditation, charity 

* lift Upani$ad, ii. • Bfh., v. a. • Tait., i. n. 
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right dealing, non-injury to life and truthfulness are laid 
down as right forms of conduct. 1 To shrink from torturing 
the brute creation, to be sorry for a hunted hare, may be, 
according to our modern notions, silly sentimentalism fit 
only for squeamish women. But in the Upani$ads love 
of brute creation is considered to be a great virtue. Kind¬ 
ness and compassion for all that has life on earth is a general 
feature of Indian ethics. It is a crime to kill a deer for 
sport or worry a rat for amusement. To attain conquest 
over passions, a discipline is sometimes enjoined. The 
Indian thinkers believe in the dependence of mind on body, 
and so prescribe purity of food as necessary for the purity 
of mind.* Control over the passions must be spontaneous, 
and when that is not possible forcible restraint is sometimes 
adopted. A distinction is made between tapas, or forcible 
constraint of passions, and nyasa, or spiritual renunciation. 
Tapas is for the vanaprastha who is in the lower stage, 
while nyasa is for the sannyasin. The yogic practices of 
concentration, contemplation, etc., are to be met with. 
“ The wise should sink speech in the mind and the mind 
into buddhi.” 3 Meditation and concentration as means 
of cleansing the mind are also enjoined. The individual 
is asked to turn all his thoughts inward and think only 
of God, not with an eye to obtaining favours, but to becoming 
one with Him. But even this exaltation of contemplative 
life is not necessarily an escape from reality. It is only 
the means by which we can see the ultimate truth of things. 
*' With sharp and subtle mind is He beheld.” « The four 
airamas of the brahmacarin or student, grhastha or house¬ 
holder, vanaprastha or anchorite, and sannyasi or wandering 
mendicant, are mentioned as representing the different steps 
by which man gradually purifies himself from all earthly 
taint and becomes fit for his spiritual home. 

Retirement from the world is enjoined for every Aryan 
when once his duties to society are fulfilled. It comes at 
the end of a man’s career. The ascetic wanderer, whose life 
is love and conduct righteousness, turns his eyes towards 
heaven and keeps himself free from the temptations of the 

> See also i. 9. 12. • Aharaiuddhau satva£uddhib. 

I Katba, i. 3. 10. 4 Ibid., iii. 12. 
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world. The simple but devout minds of India were haunted 
by dreams of imperishable beauty and echoes of unceasing 
music. They live so intimately with the ideal that they 
are persuaded of its reality. To us it may be a dream, 
yet it is a dream in which they live, and it is therefore more 
real than the reality they ignore. A severe training of 
body and soul is prescribed for the ascetic, who alone can 
live such an ideal life. His life must be governed by the 
strictest purity and poverty. He is required to wear the 
yellow garments, shave his head and beg for his food in 
the streets. These are the means to help the soul to humility. 
The soul can mount to everlasting bliss by means of care¬ 
fully regulated prayers and fastings. What makes an 
ascetic great is his holiness and humility. It is not the 
capacity to do clever conjurer’s tricks or dream hysteric 
dreams, but it is to remain pure from lust and resentment, 
passion and desire. This living martyrdom is ever so much 
more difficult than killing oneself. Death is easy. It is 
life that is taxing. A true ascetic is not one who gives 
up home and society to escape the social bonds; he is not 
one who becomes a sannyasin because he suffers shipwreck 
in life. It is these latter that draw disgrace on the whole 
institution. The true sannyasin is he who, with self-control 
and spiritual vision, suffers for mankind. The labour of 
life is laid upon us to purify us from egoism, and social 
institutions are devices to help the growth of the soul. So 
after the grhasthairama, or the stage of the householder, 
comes that of the recluse. The Upanisads declare that 
the knowers of Atman relinquish all selfish interests and 
become mendicants. “ Knowing Him, the Atman, Brahmins 
relinquish the desire for posterity, the desire for possessions, 
the desire for worldly prosperity, and go forth as mendicants.” 1 
In Ancient India, though the sannyasin is poor and penni- 

1 According to Oldenberg, this is the earliest trace of Indian monas- 
ticisxn. " From these Brahmins, who knowing the Atman renounce all that 
is earthly, and become beggars, the historical development progresses in 
a regular line up to Buddha, who leaves kith and kin, and goods and chattels, 
to seek deliverance, wandering homeless in the yellow garb of monk. The 
appearance of the doctrine of the Eternal One and the origin of monastic 
life in India are simultaneous ; they are the two issues of the same important 
occurrence " ( 01 <Jeflber|: Buddha, p, 32). 
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less, lives on daily charity, and has no power or authority 
of any kind, he is still held in such high esteem that the 
emperors of the world bow to him. Such is the reverence 
for holy life. 

The airamadharma, one of the central features of the 
Hindu religion, attempts to fill the whole of life with the 
power of spirit. It insists that a life of rigorous chastity is 
the proper preparation for married life. To the thinkers of 
the Upani§ads, marriage is a religious sacrament, a form 
of divine service. 1 The home is sacred, and no religious 
ceremony is complete without the wife taking part in it. 
After the individual realises to the full the warmth and 
glow of human love and family affection, through marriage 
and parenthood, he is called upon to free himself slowly 
from attachment to home and family in order that he might 
realise his dignity as a citizen of the universe. If Buddhism 
failed to secure a permanent hold on the mind of India, 
it was because it exalted the ideal of celibacy over that 
of marriage and allowed all to enter the highest order of 
sannyasins, regardless of their previous preparation for it. 
The sannyasins are a spiritual brotherhood without possessions, 
without caste and nationality, enjoined to preach in the 
spirit of joy the gospel of love and service. They are the 
ambassadors of God on earth, witnessing to the beauty 
of holiness, the power of humility, the joy of poverty and 
the freedom of service. 

The rules of caste prescribe the duties to society. Man 
has to fulfil his duties whatever his lot may be. The 
functions depend on the capacities. Brahminhood does not 
depend on birth, but on character. The following story 
reveals this truth: 

Satyakama, the son of Jabala, addressed his mother and said: 
" I wish to become a brahmacarin, mother. Of what family am I ? " 

She said to him : " I do not know, my child, of what family thou 
art. In my youth, when I had to move about much as a servant, 
I conceived thee. So I do not know of what family thou art. I 
am Jabala. by name. Thou art Satyakama. Say that thou art 
Satyakama Jabala." 

He going to Gautama, the son of Haridrumat, said to him : " I 
wish to become a brahmacarin with thee, Sire. May I come to you ? ’’ 


* See Tait. Up., i. 
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He said to him : " Of what family art thou, my friend ? " 

He replied : " I do not know. Sire, of what family I am. I asked 
my mother, and she answered : ‘ In my youth, when I had to move 
about much as a servant, I conceived thee. I do not know of what 
family thou art. I am Jabala by name, thou art Satyakama.’ I am 
therefore Satyakama Jab&la, Sire.” 

He said to him: “ No one but a true Brahmin would thus speak 
out. Go and fetch fuel, I shall initiate thee. Thou hast not swerved 
from the truth." * 

The whole philosophy of the Upanisads tends towards 
the softening of the divisions and the undermining of class 
hatreds and antipathies. God is the inner soul of all alike. 
So all must be capable of responding to the truth and 
therefore possess a right to be taught the truth. Sanat- 
kumara, the representative of the K$atriyas, instructs the 
Brahmin Narada about the ultimate mystery of things. 
Higher philosophy and religion were by no means confined 
to the Brahmin class. We read of kings instructing the 
famous teachers of the time about the deep problems of 
spirit. Janaka and AjataSatru are K§atriya kings who 
held religious congresses where philosophical disputations 
were conducted. It was a period of keen intellectual life. 
Even ordinary people were interested in the problems of 
philosophy. Wise men are found wandering up and down 
the country eager to debate. The Brahmin editors of the 
Upanisads had so sincere a regard for truth that they 
were ready to admit that Ksatriyas took an important 
part in these investigations. 1 Women, though they were 
much sheltered so far as the struggle for life was concerned, 
had equal rights with men in the spiritual struggle for 
salvation. Maitreyi, GargI discuss the deep problems of 
spirit and enter into philosophic tournaments. 3 

It is true that the Upani?ads lay stress on knowledge 
as the means to salvation. " Tarati £okam atmavit,” the 
knower of Atman, crosses all sorrow. “ Brahmavid Brah- 
maiva bhavati,” the knower of Brahman, becomes indeed 
Brahman. Because the Upanisads lay stress on jfiana, 
and look upon all morality as a preliminary to it, there are 

* ChSndogya, lv. 4. 1. 4. 

• See Kau$Itaki Up., i. 4. 2 ; Bjh., iii. 7; Chan. v. 3. 7. 

I Brh., il. 4. 
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critics who contend that the Upanisads in their enthusiasm 
for jfiiina relegate the will to a subordinate place. Deussen, 
after urging that morality has no meaning for the enlight¬ 
ened, says that it is not necessary even for the unenlightened. 
" Moral conduct cannot contribute directly but only in¬ 
directly to the attainment of the knowledge that brings 
emancipation. For this knowledge is not a becoming 
something which had no previous existence and might be 
brought about by appropriate means, but it is the per¬ 
ception of that which previously existed from all eternity.” 1 
But the Upanisads do not advocate knowledge in the 
narrow sense of the term as the sole means to salvation. 
" That self cannot be gained by the knowledge of the Veda 
or by understanding or by much learning.” * Right living 
is also insisted on. Knowledge should be accompanied by 
virtue. If the candidate for theology does not possess 
moral and spiritual attainments, he is not admitted, what¬ 
ever be his zeal and inquisitiveness. 3 Jnana, we must 
make it clear, is not mere intellectual ability. It is the 
soul-sense. The mind of the applicant must not be too 
restless or too much taken up with the world to fix itself 
on the Highest. His heart must be purified and warmed 
by devotion to God. We hear in the Upani§ads of people 
who are required to go through a long course of moral and 
spiritual discipline before they are taken up as students 
by those f§is, the specialists in the science of God. In 
the Praina Upanisad, Pippalada sends away six inquirers 
after God for another year of discipline. In the Chandogya 
Upani§ad, Satyakama Jabala is sent to the wilds of the 
forests to tend the teacher's cattle, that thereby he might 
cultivate habits of solitary reflection and come into contact 
with nature. The jnana which the Upanisads emphasise 
is the faith which becomes the living law of the soul’s energy. 
As the tree bears fruit, knowledge must realise itself in work. 
When we have jfiana we are said to possess truth, make it 
our own and be transformed by it. This is not possible 
for one who has not ceased from wicked conduct, who 

* Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 362. 

* Muirfaka, iii. 2. 3. See also iii. 1. 8, 

* See Katha, i. 2. 24-25. 
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is not calm, who is not collected and in whose heart there 
is not peace." Ramanuja therefore interprets knowledge to 
be dhyana, meditation, or upasana, worship. There does 
not seem to be any justification for the interpretation that 
excludes moral life from knowledge. It is true that the 
Upani§ads urge that mere works will not do, unless these 
express the feeling of unity with the self. " Nay, even if 
one who does not know that self should perform here some 
great holy work, it will perish for him in the end. If the 
man worships the self only as his true spirit, his work does 
not perish. For whatever he desires, that he obtains from 
this self." 1 This passage insists that works must be per¬ 
formed with knowledge. Without faith in the transcendent 
mere works languish.* The real end of man cannot be 
reached by mere mechanical goodness. In all works, in 
offering sacrifices, in observing ritual, there is self-trans¬ 
cendence, but not necessarily identification with the infinite. 
All works must be done with the definite motive of promoting 
the interest of the real self. Without God our life has no 
aim, no existence and no support. The Upani§ads con¬ 
demn the rites and sacrifices performed with the sole idea 
of bringing about large returns of outward good either in 
this world or in the next. We should not do our duty 
with the motive of purchasing shares in the other world 
or opening a bank account with God. In protesting against 
such a mechanical conception of duty in the Brahmapas, 
the Upani§ads lay stress on a necessary truth. But they 
lend no support to the view that works and knowledge 
are exclusive of each other, and that knowledge alone leads 
to salvation. The Upani§ads insist on a life of spirit 
which combines both jnana and karma. 

Just as the ideal of the intellect cannot be realised so 
long as we remain at the intellectual level, but can be found 
when we transcend that level, and rise to intuition, even 
so the ideal of morality cannot be reached so long as we 
remain at the moral level, but can be reafched when we rise 
to religion. At the moral level the two sides of our nature, 
the finite and the infinite, are in conflict. The finite breathes 
egoism or ahaihkara, and gives the individual a sense of 

* Brh., i. 4. 15. » See B^h., iii. 8. io. 
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his separateness from the universal. The infinite in him 
rushes forth to realise itself in the world. The self-fulfilment 
of spirit is opposed by the tendency to the disintegration 
of spirit. We attempt to hold the lower nature in check 
through the practice of morality, but until the lower is 
completely spiritualised the ideal is not attained. It is 
when we destroy the exclusiveness of our individuality 
and therewith the sense of separateness that we enter the 
joy of religion and realise the full freedom of the spirit. 

- The possibility of this religious realisation is the pre¬ 
supposition of all morality. Without it we cannot be sure 
that the aspirations of morality will be realised. In the 
face of disasters and dreads, death and disease, the con¬ 
viction that in spite of the apparent discord and contra¬ 
diction all things work together for good, cheers us. Morality 
requires the postulate of religion. God gives us the security 
that all is well with the world and man is bound to 
win. “ When a man finds his peace and resting-place in 
that invisible, intangible, inexpressible, unfathomable, 
then has he attained to peace. If, however, a man admits 
therein an interval, a separation, then his unrest continues; 
it is, moreover, the unrest of one who imagines himself 
wise.” 1 With this religious guarantee the pressure of cir¬ 
cumstance or the persecution of man fails to disquiet us. 
No rivalry provokes us to anger or bitterness. Religion 
is the inspiration of morality. Without religion morality 
becomes an eternal striving, a perpetual progress, an endless 
aspiration towards something we do not have. In religion 
all this is turned into realisation, enjoyment and fruition. 
Then is the weakness of finite endowment overcome, and the 
finite self becomes endowed with a meaning and a mission. 
When once this consciousness is reached the continuance 
or the cessation of bodily existence becomes a matter of 
indifference.* Man is consumed with the fire of the love 
of God and the service of humanity. He does not care 

* Brh., iv. 2. 4 . 

• “ I have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading himself like 
a green bay tree. Yet he passed away, and lo, he was not: yea, I sought 
him, but he could not be found. Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright: for the end of that man is peace ” (Psa. mvii, 35-37). 
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•whether the path he has to traverse is smooth or rough. 
When a man realises the truth, evil turns away from him 
and is itself destroyed, just as a ball of earth hitting against 
a solid stone. 1 

As the intuitional level goes beyond the categories of 
intellect, even so does the religious level pass beyond the 
distinctions of good and evil. He who reaches the highest 
is above all laws.* “ Him does not afflict the thought, 
why have I not done what is good, why have I committed 
sin ? ” 3 He fears nothing and does not trouble himself 
about his deeds and misdeeds in the past. “ He the im¬ 
mortal is beyond both, beyond good and evil; what is 
done and what is left undone cause him no pain, his domain 
is affected by no action.” This admits the possibility of 
blotting out the effects of a sinful life by a sincere change 
of heart. On this principle is based the Christian doctrine 
that no amount of sin is a bar to salvation, provided an 
act of sure repentance has been performed. When once 
the soul attains the real, “ in whom to dwell is happiness 
imperishable,” the human body is suffused with the splen¬ 
dour of divinity in which all that is mean and vile shrivels 
and dies. The question of morality has no significance. 
For it is no more the individual that does anything. His 
will is God's will and his life God’s life. He has joined the 
whole, and thus become the whole. All action flows from 
the spring in God. There is no more the distinction between 
God and the individual. Dr. Bosanquet, in his excellent 
little book on What Religion Is, brings out this fundamental 
oneness of the highest condition. “ In the purity of love 
and will with the supreme good, you are not only ‘ saved/ 
but you are ‘ free ’ and * strong.’ . . . You will not be 
helped by trying to divide up the unity and tell how much 
comes from ‘ you ’ and how much from * God.’ You have 
got to deepen yourself in it, or let it deepen itself in you, 
whatever phrase expresses the fact best to your mind.” 4 


> Ch&ndogya, i. 2. 7. • Kau$Itaki, ii. 8; Bjrh., iv. 4. 22. 

J Tait., ii. 9. 

♦ Pp. 20-21. " As a drop of water is diffused in a jar of wine, taking 
its taste and colour, and as molten iron becomes like to fire and casts off 
its form, and as the air transfused with sunlight is transformed into that 
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Unfortunately, this central truth of religious life is not 
sufficiently understood by even some good students of 
Indian thought. The latest critic of the Upani§ads, Dr. 
Hume, observes: “ There is a wide difference between the 
Upani$adic theory and the theory of the Greek sages, 
that the man who has knowledge should thereby become 
virtuous in character, or that the result of teaching should 
be a virtuous life. Here the possession of some metaphysical 
knowledge actually cancels all past sins and even permits 
the knower unblushingly to continue in ' what seems to 
be much evil ’ with perfect impunity, although such acts 
are heinous crimes and are disastrous in their effect for 
others who lack that kind of knowledge.” 1 We have 
already said that the knowledge of the Upani§ads is not 
metaphysical acumen or dialectical subtlety, but the reali¬ 
sation of the highest as the supreme power at the heart 
of the universe. This spiritual perception is possible only 
with a thorough transformation of human nature in its 
theoretical and practical aspects. What Dr. Hume calls 
“ the possession of some metaphysical knowledge ” is pos¬ 
sible only for the pure in heart. They have perfect freedom. 
** In that highest state a thief is not a thief, a murderer 
not a murderer. He is not followed by good, nor followed 
by evil, for he then overcomes all the sorrows of the heart.” » 
The free can do what they choose with perfect impunity, 
but this freedom is not “ the madness of license.” 3 The 
mystic becomes a law unto himself and the lord of 
himself and of the world in which he lives. Laws and 
regulations are necessary for those men who do not naturally 
conform to the dictates of conscience. But for those who 
have risen above their selfish egos, morality becomes the 
very condition of their being, and law is fulfilled in love. 
There is no possibility of evil-doing in them. Pressure 

same light, so that it seems not illumined but itself the light, thus in the 
saints every human affection must in ineffable mode be liquefied of itself 
and transfused into the Will of God. How could God be all, if in man any¬ 
thing of man remained ? A certain substance will remain, but in another 
form, another glory, another power ” (St. Bernard, quoted in Mind , 1913, 

p- 329). 

* Introduction to The Thirteen Principal Upani§ads, p. 60. 

• Bjrh., iv. i Rabindranath Tagore: Sadhana , p. 18. 
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from without is converted into an inward acceptance. Till 
the spiritual life is won, the law of morality appears to 
be an external command which man has to obey with effort 
and pain. But when the light is obtained it becomes the 
internal life of the spirit, working itself out unconsciously 
and spontaneously. The saint’s action is an absolute sur¬ 
render to the spontaneity of spirit, and is not an unwilling 
obedience to externally imposed laws. We have the free 
outpouring of an unselfish spirit which does not calculate 
the rewards of action or the penalties of omission. The 
conventional standards, the external duties and the ethical 
rules become meaningless to him. The soul delights in 
that supreme blessedness, perceives the unity of all, and 
loves the world as we love our separate selves. “ A per¬ 
fectly good will would therefore be equally subject to objective 
laws (viz. laws of good), but could not be conceived as 
obliged thereby to act lawfully, because of itself from its 
subjective constitution it can only be determined by the 
conception of good. Therefore no imperatives hold for the 
Divine will or in general for a holy will; ought is here out 
of place, because volition is already of itself necessarily 
in unison with the law.” 1 The moral laws are its expression, 
and therefore do not bind it. Such a supreme soul is the 
creator of values and svaraf , 1 a law to himself. In the 
scheme of the world we have three classes of beings: 
(i) Those who strive after self-assertion and gratification of 
appetites, the bad men who, if ever they practise virtue, 
do so for selfish reasons, such as hope of heaven or fear of 
hell; ( 2 ) men who know the law and try to conform to 
it with great effort and trouble, since their selves are subject 
to discord; and ( 3 ) the saviours of the world, who have 
overcome the conflict of life and attained peace. They know 
the purpose of life and live up to it unconsciously and auto¬ 
matically. The Upani§ad asks us in cases of doubt and 
difficulty to conduct ourselves in the manner in which the 
knowers of Brahman devoted to duty would do. 3 These 
great men go on doing their daily work, diffusing virtue 
as the star diffuses light and the flower perfume, without 

1 Kant's Metaphysics of Morals, p. 31 (Abbot's edition). 

• S-*ayam eva rajafc. ) Tait. L 11. 
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even being aware of it. Every man can realise such a 
condition. The possibility of becoming one with God can 
be established only by the actuality of it. The fact of 
realisation is the only proof of the possibility of the identi¬ 
fication of man with the all-powerful spirit. According 
to Christian thinkers, one such complete manifestation of 
God in man is in the personality of Jesus. The Upani§ads 
declare that all men have in them the possibility of rising 
to their full divine stature, and can realise it if they strive 
for it. 

Since morality has a meaning only in the imperfect 
world where man is struggling to realise his highest nature, 
it is sometimes said that in the metaphysical system of 
the Upani§ads morality does not find a worthy place. 
Deussen observes that when “ the knowledge of the Atman 
has been gained, every action and therefore every moral 
action also has been deprived of meaning.” 1 All through 
we have been indicating the basis of such complaints. Moral 
activity is not an end in itself. It is to be taken over into 
the perfect life. Only this has transcendental worth. The 
liberated in the fine phrase of the Talmud share with the 
Almighty in the work of creation. Here we have morality 
as obedience to a law displaced by the true idea of free 
service of an end, spontaneous devotion to the whole. In 
this state the individual being is absorbed in the Supreme. 
This alone has transcendental worth, but the moral struggle 
as preparing the way for it is not useless. 

XVI 

The Religious Consciousness 

Religion is essentially a matter of life and experience. 
The Upani§ads prescribe three stages in the growth of the 
religious consciousness, viz. sravaija, which literally means 
listening, manana or reflection, and nididhyasana or con¬ 
templative meditation.* The first stage points to the place 

* Philosophy of the Upani?ads, p. 362. 

* Bjh. Up., ii. 4. 5; iv. 5. 6. Udayana in his Kusumdfijali, 1. 3. quotes a 
verse which mentions Sgama or scripture, an urn ana or inference, and dhy&na 
or meditation. 
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of tradition in religious life For the initiation of faith 
in the living God, some kind of traditional revelation is 
necessary. “ Blessed are they that have not seen and 
yet have believed.” The bulk of men rest with tradition 
and symbol. Religion, according to the Upani§ads, is not, 
however, to be confused with traditionalism. By strenuous 
intellectual effort, we should try to understand the essential 
meaning of or the truth contained in the tradition. The 
need for rational thought is brought out in the second stage. 
The mere assumption of the first stage becomes now a logical 
conclusion. The understanding of truth, however, is not 
the attainment of reality. To the highest religious con¬ 
sciousness, the real is not something inferred, but given. 
This experience of reality, this consciousness of the infinite, 
requires the development of a mode of apprehension distinct 
from that of mere reason. Nididhyasana, or contemplative 
meditation, helps us to transform the logical idea into a 
spiritual perception, or dar£ana, which is another name 
for the effective realisation of truth already admitted. It 
is to stand alone, and like Whitman, after a logical study 
of astronomy, ” to gaze in perfect silence at the stars.” 
It is to hold before the mind’s eye the object we seek to 
know. Meditation is not advised as a means to trance and 
catalepsy, which are most emphatically denounced, but only 
as a help for the mind to rest on the object. By suppressing 
all fluctuations of thought and the distractions of desire, 
we allow the mind to settle on the object, penetrate it and 
become one with it. The worship of God, the practice of good¬ 
ness and the pursuit of truth are aids to the building up 
of the life of truth in the soul. While the speculative mind 
contemplates the being of God, the emotional nature in its 
passionate devotion for God loses itself in Him. The object 
is no more outside us as in ordinary experience. There is 
an intense realisation, which pulses through the whole 
being, a becoming one with God as it were. The worshipper 
grows akin to that which he worships. The object becomes 
not only the content of but the consciousness itself of the 
contemplator. The transformation of mind is in a sense 
the transformation of existence itself. The Upani$ads 
speak to us of the intuition of minor deities as well as the 
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ecstatic intuition of Brahman. So long as the objects 
intuited have limitations or traces of individuality, the ulti¬ 
mate goal is not reached. We must intuit Brahman to 
become Brahman. 

It is clear that the religion of the Upani§ads insists on 
a transformation of the whole nature of man. It is not 
a mere formal cult or an ethical discipline or a dogmatic 
creed. It is untrue to say that the Upani?ads do not care 
for the non-intellectual sides of human nature. They pro¬ 
vide room for an emotional as well as a speculative religion. 
The Upani§ads are aware of the contradictions which 
ordinary religious consciousness is apt to exhibit. If 
God is perfect goodness, then morality is already 
realised, for everything that is must be the expression 
of a perfect will. If God is the Creator of the world, 
then He must bring something into existence which 
limits His nature. Either the world created is distinct 
from God the Creator, in which case He is limited by His 
creation, or the two are identical, a possibility which is 
repugnant to all religion and morality. In religion we 
have the will of man set over against the will of God. If 
the two are one, then there is no morality, for there is no 
independent reality of the human will. If the two are 
different, then God becomes limited and finite, and a finite 
God cannot inspire confidence in us. Again, if we attribute 
to God a free will, then He can overrule karma, and caprice 
will become the central fact; if on the other hand He is 
subject to laws and treats us according to our karma, then 
His freedom is restricted. These contradictions may lead 
us to think that the highest conception of God we can 
possibly have is not the highest reality. Religion may 
lag behind and have to be content with a finite God, how¬ 
ever contradictory such a conception may be. This may 
be justified on the ground that it is not its main business 
to discover the highest truth, and that philosophically we 
may have to admit that all conceptions of God, however 
lofty they may be, are only relative. 1 While this may 
be the implication of the Upani§ad theory, it becomes an 
explicit doctrine only when the intuitive vision of the 
* See Kcna, i. 5. 8. 
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(Jpani§ads is converted into a scientific system of thought. 
The Upani§ads, indeed, recognise higher and lower forms 
of religion. 

We have to remember that the highest religion of the 
Upani§ads, which insists on meditation and morality and 
worship of God in spirit and in truth, is not encumbered 
by such traditional dogmas and miracles as still hang upon 
the skirts of other religions. Its central principle that 
there is one supreme reality that manifests itself in the 
universe is not asserted as a dogma. It is the ultimate 
truth at which it is possible for human understanding to 
arrive. The progress of science and philosophy does not 
conflict with it but only confirms it. The Upani§ad re¬ 
ligion is the feeling of reverence and love for the great spirit. 
Such meditation is spiritualised bhakti. It recognises also 
that the distinction between subject and object melts away 
in the heart of religious fervour. The oneness and whole¬ 
ness of the world is the supreme fact of the Upani§ad religion. 
This may not satisfy the ordinary religious consciousness. 
Man as finite self is incapable of grasping the absolute 
reality. He makes an object of it set over against himself. 
The Absolute becomes a personal God. Though it is not 
the final truth, ordinary religious consciousness requires it. 
God is the friend and helper, the father and creator, the 
governor of the universe. He is said to be the supreme 
person (Puru§ottama), but He does not rule the world from 
without. In that case there would be no organic connection 
between Him and the world. He is the inner guide or the 
antaryami. Though a person, he is said to be above all, 
in all, and through all. All things are of Him, in Him 
and unto Him. But as Jacobi would put it, an understood 
God is no God at all. To imagine God is what we think 
is nothing less than blasphemy. Though the God of religion 
is a limited expression of the absolute, it is not a mere 
imaginative presentation. In the development of the abso¬ 
lute into the universe conceived by the finite mind, the 
first existent being is the God or the universal soul pos¬ 
sessing self-consciousness. He is the absolute personified. 
The Upani§ads do not care to identify Him with the ideal 
tendency of things opposing and struggling through the 
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non-ideal; in that case He would be reduced to the level 
of the finite. According to the Upani$ads, the Absolute 
and God are one; we call it the supreme Brahman to 
emphasise its transcendence of the finite, its unknowability, 
its all-comprehensiveness; we call it ISvara to emphasise 
the personal aspect so necessary for religious devotion. 
The relation between the two, the absolute Brahman and 
the personal Hvara, may be like that of the true Lord to 
the idol. 1 Yet the two are one. The absolute is both per¬ 
sonal and impersonal. 1 Meditation on the supreme becomes 
the passionate devotion to the Lord of the universe. The 
individual looks upon God as something transcendent, and 
feels acutely the need of grace. Devaprasada, or grace of 
God, is the condition of the deliverance of man from bondage. 
*' This Atman cannot be attained through study or intelli¬ 
gence or much learning—whom he wishes to attain by him 
it can be attained. To him the Atman reveals its true 
nature.” 3 Sometimes the religious passion grows so fervent 
that the devotee exclaims: " It is He who inspires to do good 
works the man whom He will lead on high, and it is He 
who inspires to do evil works the man whom He will 
lead downwards.” 4 The oneness of God and man is 
realised only after a good deal of discipline and exercise. 
When the ideal of religion is reached, the personal conception 
is transcended. The higher we go in religious experience, 
the more we perceive the identity between the object of 
worship and the worshipper, till at last the two become one. 
Then there is no worship in the traditional sense of the 
term. The absolute is felt as a boundless spirit pervading 
the whole universe and flooding the soul of man. Our 
limits fall away and the defects incident to man's imperfec¬ 
tion dissolve. The end of religion is the transcendence 
of religion. Ideal religion overcomes the duality with 
which it starts. Religious worship starts with fear, passes 
through reverence, love and communion with the eternal, 
and culminates in the ecstatic life, where God and the soul 

• Saihkara’s Commentary on Tait., i. 6. " Salagrama iva vi$ijoli.'’ 

• MOrtamurtam. Sarhkara’s Commentary on Tait., i. 6. 

> Mundaka, iii. 2. 3; Katha, ii. 23. 

« Kaufltaki, iii. 8. 
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melt into each other. Religious worship has to be accepted 
until the perfect condition is reached. 

Imperfect forms of worship are admitted as preparatory 
to the perfect. The Upanisads are led into inconsistent 
notions when they try to do too much justice to the con¬ 
flicting creeds which prevailed among the peoples of the 
time. Some believed in magic ; some tried to subdue the 
powers of nature by concentration and other ascetic prac¬ 
tices ; some were lost in a futile formalism ; some wor¬ 
shipped the Vedic gods; some tried to effect an escape 
from this world of change by means of spiritual insight. 
The Upani§ad thinkers, conscious of the weakness of 
human understanding which has to limit the God present 
in all things, at all times, and in all places to some special 
place, time and thing, recognise that if lower forms of 
worship are dismissed, there is the risk of banishing God 
altogether out of life. Some worship is better than none, 
and so it is said that we become whatever form we worship. 
“ Let him worship the Brahman as support, and he becomes 
supported. Let him worship Brahman as greatness, and 
he becomes great. Let him worship Brahman as mind, 
he becomes endowed with mind. And let him worship 
Brahman as Brahman, and he will become possessed of 
Brahman.” 1 God reveals Himself in different ways to 
different men. This is not to be confused with the doctrine 
of incarnations, which is unknown to the Upanisads. The 
Upanisads consider the highest form of religion to be 
spiritual meditation on the absolute; next in rank is the 
passionate devotion to the one immanent Lord; lowest of 
all is the worship of the Vedic devas and other deities. 

It is frequently urged that the Upanisads do not admit 
of any religious worship. Dr. Urquhart writes : " However 
clearly the attitude of true worship may seem to be indicated, 
there is a constant refrain sometimes even in the same verse 
to the effect that the self who is to be worshipped is the 
self of the worshipper, and that consequently there is no 
such distinction between the two (God and man), as is 
demanded by the fully theistic relation.” 1 The Upanisads 

* Tait., iii. io: see also Chan., i. 3. 12; Brh., i. 2. 13. 

* The Upanisads and Life, p. 60. 
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are emphatic about the oneness of God and man. The 
relative difference we recognise between the two is taken 
over in a higher unity. "If a man worships another 
divinity with the idea that he and the God are different, 
he does not know.” 1 The unity of spirit is the first prin¬ 
ciple of the Upani§ad doctrine. Divine immanence is its 
central fact. If that is inconsistent with religious worship, 
it means only that theism has no place for true religion, 
since a true theism must accept divine immanence. All 
true religion declares that finite things are not self-sustained, 
are not self-evolved, but that God is over all, through all, 
in all, the ground of existence, the source of life and the 
goal of desire. " If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there: if I make my bed in hell, behold, Thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter¬ 
most parts of the sea; even there shall Thy hand lead me.”* 
" Am I a God, at hand, saith the Lord and not a God afar 
off ? Can any hide himself in secret places that I shall 
not see him ? saith the Lord; Do not I fill Heaven and 
earth ? ” " In God, we live and move and have our being,” 3 

and " He who dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God 
in him.”* All true religion recognises the immanence of 
God and is highly mystic. 


XVII 

Mok§a or Release 

Is the highest state of religious realisation, the atone¬ 
ment with the supreme godhead, a mere vanishing into 
nothingness ? The Upanisad view is that there is in the 
highest condition a disintegration of individuality, a giving 
up of selfish isolation, but it is not a mere nothing or death. 
" As the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, losing their 
name and form, thus a wise man, freed from name and 
form, goes to the divine person who is beyond all.” 5 The 
Upani§ads do not recognise the ultimate reality of the 

* Bfh., i. 4. 10. » Psalm cxxxix. 

s St. Paul. 4 St. John. 

• Muo<Jaka, iii. 2. 8. See also PraSfla, yi, 5. 
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narrow individual self. Those who pray for personal im¬ 
mortality take their stand on the ultimateness of the 
individual, and urge its maintenance beyond the world. 
The real in finite life, what is best in the individual’s nature, 
is the infinite, and that persists beyond the limits of physical 
existence. Nothing of value is lost. Whatever spiritual 
values we seek after on earth and find imperfectly, we 
possess in the highest condition absolutely. As human 
beings we reach our ideals imperfectly, in flashes and 
moments of insight. In the highest condition we attain 
to them perfectly, completely and absolutely. The Taitti- 
riya Upanifad points out how the bliss we have in the 
world is only a shadow of the divine bliss, a feeble apology 
for it. 1 After all our troubles in the sea of life we do not 
reach a desert shore where we are obliged to die of hunger. 
The liberated condition must be looked upon as the fullest 
expression of the self. The ascent to God will be a lapse 
into the void or the abyss, if the ultimate Brahman is itself 
looked upon as an abstraction. Then the goal of man is 
annihilation. The Upani§ads dispute such a conclusion. 
The highest is a state of rapture and ecstasy, a condition 
of ananda, where the creature as creature is abolished, but 
becomes one with the Creator, or more accurately realises 
his oneness with Him. We cannot describe this perfection 
adequately. We use symbols. The nature of eternal life 
is a condition of ananda or freedom, a state of joyous ex¬ 
pansion of the soul, where heaven and earth are felt to flow 
together. 

Its nature cannot be characterised except through image 
and metaphor. We have some states in this life which 
may be taken as illustrations of eternal or timeless existence. 
Baron Von Hiigel speaks to us of trance conditions which 
“ appear to the experiencing soul, in proportion to their 
concentration, as timeless, i.e. as non-successive, simul¬ 
taneous, hence as eternal. . . . The eternity of the soul is 
not here a conclusion drawn from the apparent God-likeness 
in other respects, of the soul when in this condition, 
but the eternity, on the contrary, is the very centre 
of the experience itself, and is the chief inducement 

* See ii. 8; Kau?Itaki, i. 3. 5 ; Bfh., iv. 3. 33. 
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to the soul for holding itself to be divine. The 
soul’s immortality cannot be experienced in advance of 
death, whilst its eternity, in the sense indicated, is or 
seems to be directly experienced in such “ this-life ” states. 
Hence the belief in immortality is here derivative, that in 
eternity is primary .” 1 In the enjoyment of a melody, 
the contemplation of a work of art, in grasping an argument 
as a whole, we have the mystical condition, the sight of 
God, the experience of eternity.* The temporal happenings 
become eternal when viewed in relation to the absolute, 
and thus assigned their true worth. 

Since from our human point of view it is not possible 
to describe the fullness of the absolute reality, the Upanisads 
do not describe precisely the condition of ultimate freedom. 
There are two conflicting accounts running throughout: 
that it is a state of likeness to God, and that it is a state 
of oneness with God. 

There are passages where the individual is said to 
become one with the highest. " The pranava is the bow, 
the Atman is the arrow, and the Brahman is said to be its 
mark. It should be hit by one who is self-collected, and 
that which hits becomes like the arrow, one with the 

» Eternal Life, p. 27. 

1 St. Augustine in his Confessions , says: " Suppose all the tumult of 
the flesh in us were hushed for ever, and all sensible images of earth and 
sea and air were put to silence : suppose the heavens were still and even 
the soul spoke no words to itself, but passed beyond all thought of itself ; 
suppose all dreams and revelations of imagination were hushed with every 
word and sign and everything that belongs to this transitory world ; suppose 
they were all silenced—though, if they speak to one who hears, what they 
say is, * We made not ourselves, but He made us who abides for ever'—yet 
suppose they only uttered this and then were silent, when they had turned 
the ears of the hearer to Him who made them, leaving Him to speak alone, 
not through them but through Himself, so that we could hear His words, 
not through any tongue of flesh nor by the voice of an angel, nor in thunder, 
nor in any likeness that hides what it reveals; suppose then that the God 
whom through such manifestations we have learnt to love were to be 
revealed to us directly without any such mediation—just as, but now, we 
reached out of ourselves and touched by a flash of insight the eternal wisdom 
that abides above all; suppose, lastly, that this vision of God were to be 
prolonged for ever, and all other inferior modes of vision were to be taken 
away, so that this alone should ravish and absorb the beholder and entrance 
him in mystic joy, and our very life for ever like the moment of clear insight 
and inspiration to which we rose—is not this just what is meant by the words 
• Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord * ? " 
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'mark, that is Brahman.” * The Atman becomes one with 
Brahman. 3 Here absolute identity between the soul and 
Brahman is asserted. Again, “ All these become one in the 
highest imperishable Brahman.” i “ He becomes merged 
in the supreme undecaying Atman.” 4 " He becomes 

omniscient and becomes all.” 5 “ He enters into all.” 6 The 

redeemed soul enters into all things and becomes all things 
in spirit. “ Having attained him, the seers content with 
their knowledge, their purpose accomplished, free from all 
desire, and with full composure, having attained the all- 
pervading Atman on all sides, ever concentrating their 
minds, enter into everything.” 7 They who see the whole 
universe held firm in the one all-enfolding presence cannot 
have any sorrow or torment. “ Having without doubt 
well ascertained the significance of the knowledge of the 
Vedanta, the seekers, their minds purified by dint of re¬ 
nunciation attain the worlds of that Brahman, and when 
their body falls, their Atman being one with the highest 
immortal Brahman, are absolved sill round.” 8 The liberated 
soul feels his oneness with God so intensely that he calls 
himself the creator of the world. “ I am the food, I am 
the food-eater. I am the subject, I am the object, I am 
the two together. I am the firstborn, the destroyer of the 
world also. I am the sunlike light. I am the centre of 
the world, of immortal gods.” 9 These passages seem to 
imply that there is no sense of individuality, and therefore 
no possibility of action in the highest state. It seems to 
be a survival without consciousness, where body is dissolved 
and mind extinguished and all is lost in a boundless dark¬ 
ness. If we please, we may call it the sleep without dreams, 
or the peace without understanding. When Yajfiavalkya 
explains it to Maitreyi in the words: “ As a lump of salt 
which is thrown into the water dissolves and cannot be 
gathered up again, but wherever water is drawn, it is salty, 
so truly is it with this great being, the endless, the unlimited, 

* MumJaka, ii. 2. 2. See also Katha, ii. 15. 

» Sara vat tanmayo bhavet. 

s MumJaka, iii. 2. 7. Sarva cklbliavanti. ♦ Praina, iv. 9. 

s iv. 10. Sa sarvajnab sarvo bhavati. 

* i. vii. Sarvam ev 5 vi$anti. 

7 Mup<Jaka, iii. 2. y 8 iii. 2. <>• f Tait., iii. 
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'the fullness of knowledge, from these beings it came into 
view and with them it vanishes. There is no consciousness 
after death,” Maitreyi observes: " This speech of thine, 
that there is no consciousness after death perplexes me.” 
Yajfiavalkya replies: “ I tell thee nothing perplexing, it is 
quite comprehensible. Where there is a duality of exist¬ 
ences, one can see the other, one can smell the other, one 
can speak to the other, one can hear the other, one can 
think of the other, one can apprehend the other. But 
where everything has turned into his Atman, by whom 
and whom shall he see, by whom and whom shall he smell, 
by whom and to whom shall he speak, by whom and whom 
shall he hear, think and apprehend ? By whom shall he 
apprehend him through whom he apprehends this universe ? 
Through whom shall he apprehend him the apprehender ? ” 
From this it is clear that in some way hard for our intellect 
to grasp the soul attains liberation devoid of any activity, 
perception, thought or consciousness, which are all sympto¬ 
matic of a dualistic vision. These activities rest on the 
opposition of subject and object, and are possible only in 
the world of relativity. In the absolute world, all plurality 
is said to disappear with the resulting activities of percep¬ 
tion and action. It is then the everlasting, unchangeable 
itself, in whose perfection all movement is stilled, all colours 
pale and all sounds pass away. This is the negative side of 
freedom, which is all that is open to finite intelligence. There 
is also the positive side. Simply because we as finite cannot 
describe the fullness of the absolute state, it does not become 
a negative blank. Negatively, the soul seems to lose all 
distinction and become something which is neither this 
nor that, but some vague indeterminate somewhat. Those 
careless beings who make a show of sleeping through it 
all may really be very active. When the positive aspect 
is emphasised, the liberated soul is looked upon as a perfected 
individual with a status of absolute equality with the 
supreme soul . 1 The passages which declare that the liberated 
soul traverses the worlds, obtaining all its wishes, indicate 
that the freed soul has yet an active existence. " Traversing 
these worlds, having the food he likes, taking the form he 

■ Paramam samyam upaiti. MuijiJaka, iii. i. 3. 
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likes, he sits singing songs." 1 And yet he has the feeling 
that he is one with God. According to the Chandogya, 
immortality is lifting oneself up to the region of the deity.* 
Mundaka holds it to be the companionship with God.* 
Absolute likeness with God is also suggested.* To make 
room for such individual action it is said that the individual 
becomes like God. Whatever differences there might be 
about the exact nature of the highest condition, one thing 
is clear, that it is a state of activity, full of freedom and 
perfection. Strictly speaking, we cannot describe that 
state, but if a description is wanted, it is best to consider 
it to be a state of divine life. The self is not annihilated 
any more than the ray of the sun is lost in the sun, the 
wave of the sea in the ocean, the notes of music in the one 
harmony. The song of the individual is not lost in the 
music of the world march. It is the same for ever and 
yet not the same. It is said that the liberated soul becomes 
one with all and lives a life in unity with God. The positive 
description seems to suggest a sense of individuality which 
helps him to act in this world, though this individuality 
is not based on any self-feeling. This individualisation of 
life seems to be necessary for the fulfilment of the joy of 
the one supreme. Even though for purposes of self-expres¬ 
sion there is this possession of a centre of individuality, 
we are told that the soul is conscious of its glory and the 
greatness of immortality. It feels that God is at work in 
the cosmic drama, where the divine consciousness plays 
and acts. The liberated individual also plays in the same 
drama with full possession of the truth. There is nothing 
which does not bend to his purposes. “ He maketh the 
winds His angels, and the flaming fires His ministers.” 
The philosophical reconciliation of the varying descriptions 
had to wait till a later day. It is possible to eliminate 
the sense of egoism even in this life, and he who achieves 
perfection in this life is called a jivanmukta. His joy of 
immortality realises itself in the freedom of movement. 

The vagueness of the Upani§ad doctrines led to the 
development of different theories from the same texts. Some 
Buddhists interpret the Upani§ad idea to be an entire loss, 

* Tstft. Hi. io. * tf. ?3. I iii. 2. 6. « iii. x. 3. 
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some Vedantins as the self-immersion of the individual 
soul in the supreme. Others hold that it is an eternal 
existence absorbed in the thought, love and enjoyment 
of the supreme, and not an annihilation. The cry of the 
devotee poet, “ I want to eat sugar, and do not want to 
become sugar,” expresses this view. The religious philo¬ 
sophers of Vai?navism and Saivism adopt this standpoint. 
But almost all Indian thinkers are agreed that moksa is 
release from birth and death. Union with God is another 
name for becoming eternal. When " eternity " is translated 
into the terms of the phenomenal world, it becomes birth- 
lessness and deathlessness. 


XVIII 

Evil and Suffering 

The problem of evil is a stumbling-block to all monistic 
systems. The metaphysical problem of the rise of the finite 
has already been dealt with. We are now concerned with 
the question of moral evil. In the Vedic hymns, virtue 
is conformity with the Vedic precepts and vice non-con¬ 
formity. In the Upanisads knowledge of life eternal is 
virtue and ignorance vice. Conduct expressive of this false 
vision and consequent isolation of self is evil conduct. All 
objects of the world, according to the Upanisads, are to 
be sought after as gateways to God. If we look upon them 
as solid and secluded, and regard ourselves as separate 
units, then we sin morally. Error is the denial by the 
ego of the supremacy of the whole, or its own assertion of 
self-sufficiency. Evil is the denial in conduct by the ego 
of the supremacy of the whole. Sin is the product of the 
shallow insight, breeding selfish egoism, that hugs its own 
narrowness and shrinks from all sacrifice. The Upanisads 
do not say that evil is illusion or that evil is permanent. 
In either case it will be the duty of man to bow submis¬ 
sively to it. Evil is unreal in the sense that it is bound to 
be transmuted into good. It is real to the extent that it 
requires effort to transform its nature. 

Sin is making self higher than God, while holiness is 
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displacing self-consciousness by God-consciousness. Man 
can never cling to evil for all time. It is in a state of 
unstable equilibrium, being opposed to the nature of things. 
Morality, according to the Upanisads, expresses the true 
nature of things. Only the good can ultimately prevail. 
*' The true prevails, not the untrue.” 1 Evil is something 
negative, self-contradictory, a principle of death ; good, 
positive and real, a principle of life. That evil cannot be 
all satisfying is plain from the pathetic unrest of the present 
day world, with all its wealth and luxury and control over 
mechanism. 

There are many passages which emphasise the difficulty 
of attaining Brahman. “ He of whom many are not even 
able to hear, whom many, even when they hear of Him, 
do not comprehend ; wonderful is a man when found who 
is able to teach Him the self, wonderful is he who compre¬ 
hends Him.” 3 The path that leads to salvation is like 
“ the sharp edge of a razor, difficult to cross and hard to 
tread." 3 The realisation of spirit is not a smooth develop¬ 
ment or uninterrupted advance. The progress to perfection 
is through pain and suffering. The hard flints must come 
into violent conflict before they can produce the sparks 
of fire. The chick has to undergo the pain of separation 
from the shell before it can reach the intangible light and 
air. Moral conduct seems to go against the grain of things. 
The good and the pleasant are not always conjoined. “ The 
good is one thing, the pleasant another. These two have 
different objects and chain a man. It is well with him 
who chooses the good. He who chooses the pleasant misses 
his end.” 4 Pleasure seems to lie in the satisfaction of the 
natural impulse, and the good requires the taming of the 
forces of nature. Man in the moral scheme seems to be 
seeking the true self which he has somehow missed. But 
until the true self is realised, the moral law assumes the 
form of an external compulsion. The good does not seem 
to be the pleasant. Morality implies a wrestling with the 
lower tendency, the pursuit of which appears pleasant. 
When man struggles to free himself from his natural 


1 Mu^aka, iii. i. 6. 
I Ibid., i. 3. 14. 


• Katha, i. 2. 7; B.G., ii. 29. 
« Ibid., i. 2 1. 2. 
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entanglements, life becomes intense with strife. Suffering is 
the condition of progress. Struggle is the law of existence 
and sacrifice the principle of evolution. The more the 
struggle and sacrifice, the greater are the joy and the 
freedom. All progress has this destructive side. Every 
gain in spirit involves a loss in nature. But the loss is 
not a real loss. Were it real and absolute, then the loss 
would be a dead loss and we could not afford it. Suffering 
is the ransom the son of man has to pay if he would attain 
his crown. It reveals to us the incomplete nature of the 
self and the world. “It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted,” says the Psalmist : for suffering is the messenger 
of God revealing to us the imperfection of the world, the 
episodic nature of earthly life. The discipline of suffering 
has also its use in the education of the spirit. Resistance 
drives the soul to put forth its whole strength, and thus 
compels it to grow. The darker the sky the brighter will 
the stars shine. Suffering cannot be abolished so long as 
spiritual life has to be lived under human conditions. Until 
the whole being is made an offering to God, the process of 
gradual rise through suffering cannot cease. “ Man verily 
is the sacrifice,” says the Upani^ad . 1 Life is a perpetual 
dying till we are face to face with God. Life is a place 
of torment, where the human spirit writhes to possess the 
eternal. Veil after veil is to be withdrawn. The illusions 
of life are to be torn away and our cherished dreams dis¬ 
persed before the life divine can be reached. 

XIX 

Karma 

The law of karma is the counter-part in the moral world 
of the physical law of uniformity. It is the law of the 
conservation of moral energy. The vision of law and order 
is revealed in the Rta of the Rg-Veda. According to 
the principle of karma there is nothing uncertain or capricious 
in the moral world.* We reap what we sow. The good 

1 Chan., iii. 16. I. 

* Carlyle puts this principle thus : *' Fool 1 thinkest thou that because 
no Boswell is there to note thy jargon, it therefore dies and is buried ? 
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seed brings a harvest of good, the evil of evil. Every little 
action has its effect on character. Man knows that some 
of the tendencies to action which now exist in him are the 
result of conscious or intelligent choice on his part. Con¬ 
scious actions tend to become unconscious habits, and not 
unnaturally the unconscious tendencies we find in ourselves 
were regarded as the result of past conscious actions. We 
cannot arrest the process of moral evolution any more 
than we can stay the sweep of the tides or the course of 
the stars. The attempt to overleap the law of karma is 
as futile as the attempt to leap over one's shadow. It is 
the psychological principle that our life carries within it 
a record that time cannot blur or death erase. To remedy 
the defects of the old Vedic idea, that redemption from 
sin could be had by sacrifices to gods, great emphasis is 
laid on the law of karma. It proclaims the awful doom, 
the soul that sinneth, it shall die. Not through sacrifices, 
but through good deeds does a man become good. “ A 
man becomes good by good deeds and bad by bad deeds.” 1 
Again, “ Man is a creature of will. According as he believes 
in this world, so will he be when he is departed.” * So 
we are asked to will the good and do the good. " What¬ 
ever world he covets by his mind, and whatever objects 
he wishes, for the man of pure mind, he gains those worlds 
and those objects ; therefore let him who longs for bhuti, 
manifested power, worship him who knows the Atman.” 3 
The requital of action makes samsara with birth and death, 
beginningless and endless. The karma theory embraces 
in its sweep men and gods, animals and plants. 

Since the sense of individual responsibility is emphasised, 
there are critics who think that the karma doctrine is in¬ 
consistent with social service. It is said that there is no 
emphasis on the bearing of one another’s burdens.. As a 
matter of fact, the Upani§ads hold that we can be free 
from karma only by social service. So long as we perform 

Nothing dies, nothing can die. The idlest word thou speakest is a seed cast 
into time, which brings forth fruit to all eternity/* ** Be not deceived; 
God is not mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap ” 
(Gal. vi. 7). 

1 Bfh., iii. 2. 13. 

l Ch&n., iii. i. 10, 


* ChSn., iii, 14. 1. See also Bfh., iv. 4. 5, 
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selfish work we are subject to the law of bondage. When 
we perform disinterested work we reach freedom. “ While 
thus you live there is no way by which karma clings to 
you.” 1 What binds us to the chain of birth and death 
is not action as such but selfish action. In an age when 
the individual was ever ready to shirk responsibility for 
what he did by throwing the burden on providence or stars 
or some other being than his own self, the doctrine of karma 
urged that a man " fetters himself by himself, like a bird 
by its nest.” * What looms over us is no dark fate but 
our own past. We are not the victims of a driving doom. 
Suffering is the wages of sin. There is no question that 
such an idea is a great incentive to good conduct. It only 
says that there are some limiting conditions of human 
action. We did not make ourselves. When we come up 
against the impossible, we realise that we cannot do any¬ 
thing we please. Karma rightly understood does not dis¬ 
courage moral effort, does not fetter the mind or chain the 
will. It only says that every act is the inevitable outcome 
of the preceding conditions. There is a tendency of the 
cause to pass into the effect. If the spirit, which is on a 
higher plane than nature, does not assert its freedom, past 
conduct and present environment will account completely 
for the actions of man. Man is not a mere product of 
nature. He is mightier than his karma. If the law 
is all, then there is no reeil freedom possible. Man’s life 
is not the working of merely mechanical relations. There 
are different levels—the mechanical, the vital, the sentient, 
the intellectual and the spiritual—these currents cross and 
recross and inter-penetrate each other. The law of karma, 
which rules the lower nature of man, has nothing to 
do with the spiritual in him. The infinite in man helps 
him to transcend the limitations of the finite. The essence 
of spirit is freedom. By its exercise man can check and 
control his natural impulses. That is why his life is some¬ 
thing more than a succession of mechanically determined 
states. His acts to be free must not be expressive of tLa 
mere force of habit or shock of circumstance, but of the 
freedom of the inner soul. The spiritual nature is the basis 
* If. * Maitrityagl Up., ii|. a. 
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of his initiative and endeavour. The mechanical part is 
under constraint. Were man merely the sum of natural 
conditions, he would be completely subject to the law of 
karma. But there is a soul in him which is the master. 
Nothing external can compel it. We are sure that the 
material forces of the world must bend to the spiritual 
rule, and so can the law of karma be subjected to the freedom 
of spirit. Man can have the highest freedom only when he 
becomes one with God. “ He who departs from this world, 
without having known the soul or those true desires, his 
part in all worlds is a life of constraint. But he who departs 
from this world after having known the soul and those true 
desires, his part in all worlds is a life of freedom.” 1 Becoming 
one with God -is the attainment of the highest freedom. 
The more we live in the presence of God, the more we assert 
the rights of spirit, the more free we are ; the more we lose 
our grip on the whole to which we belong, the more selfish 
we are, the more is our bondage to karma. Man oscillates 
between nature and spirit, and so is subject to both freedom 
and necessity. 

Karma has a cosmic as well as a psychological aspect. 
Every deed must produce its natural effect in the world; 
at the same time it leaves an impression on or forms a 
tendency in the mind of man. It is this tendency or sarixs- 
kara or vasana that inclines us to repeat the deed we have 
once done. So all deeds have their fruits in the world 
and effects on the mind. So far as the former are concerned, 
we cannot escape them, however much we may try. But 
in regard to mental tendencies we can control them. Our 
future conduct holds all possibilities. By self-discipline we 
can strengthen the good impulses and weaken the bad ones. 

The actions of men are capable of prediction and pre¬ 
calculation. If rational, they will show certain properties : 
we shall detect in them an inward coherence, an unselfish 
purpose, and so on. But from that we cannot assume 
that the acts are determined in any mechanical sense. 
Every living soul is potentially free. His acts are not a 
mere unwinding of the thread from a reel. Man possesses 
freedom as the focus of spiritual life. God has not granted 

* Chin., viii. i. 6. 
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him freedom from outside. He possesses freedom because 
he is rooted in God. The more he realises his true divine 
nature, the more free is he. 

It is sometimes argued that the law of karma is incon¬ 
sistent with theism. 1 Karma is a blind unconscious prin¬ 
ciple governing the whole universe. It is not subject to 
the control even of God. We do not require a judge to 
administer a mechanical law. The principle of karma is 
not inconsistent with the reality of the absolute Brahman. 
The moral law of karma is the expression of the nature 
of the absolute. Anthropomorphically we can say a 
divine power controls the process. Rta is the law in 
the Vedas. Varuna is the lord of Rta. Karma refers to 
the unchanging action of the gods. 1 It • is an expres¬ 
sion of the nature of reality. It renders impossible 
any arbitrary interference with moral evolution. The 
same conclusion is arrived at by modem theories of 
scientific law and habit, which are irreconcilable with cap¬ 
ricious interference. If miracles are necessary to prove God, 
then science has killed God for all time. Divine interference 
is regulated by laws. God does not act by private volitions, 
as Malebranche would say. Only the karma theory can 
give us a just conception of the spiritual universe. It 
brings out the living rational nature of the whole. It is 
the mechanism by which spirit works. The freedom of 
the spiritual world is expressed in the world of nature by 
the iron law of mechanical necessity. 3 Freedom and karma 
are the two aspects of the same reality. If God is immanent 
in the cosmos, then His spirit resides in the machine. The 
divine expresses itself in law, but law is not God. The 

• SeeMacNicol: Indian Theism, p. 225. * Devanam dhruvSni vrat&ni. 

J We need not oppose the law of karma to the will of God as conceived 
in the Upani$ads. The two are not exclusive of each other. Should there 
be many gods as in the Vedic theory, the gods themselves will be subject 
to karma. “ The Gods cannot save even a man whom they love when the 
dread fate of death lays hold upon him. Zeus himself laments that it 
is * fate * that his son Sarpedon, dearest to him of all men, must die at the 
hands of Patroclus. He * does not venture to undo what fate decrees.' 
It is impossible even for a God to avoid the fate that is ordained. * What 
is ordained/ says Athena in Euripides, using Anaximander’s word, ' is 
master of the Gods and thee. " Cornford : From Religion to Philosophy , 
pp. 12, 13. 
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Greek fate, the Stoic reason, and the Chinese Tao, are 
different names for the primary necessity of law. 

There is no doctrine that is so valuable in life and con¬ 
duct as the karma theory. Whatever happens to us in 
this life we have to submit in meek resignation, for it is the 
result of our past doings. Yet the future is in our power, 
and we can work with hope and confidence. Karma inspires 
hope for the future and resignation to the past. It makes 
men feel that the things of the world, its fortunes and failures, 
do not touch the dignity of the soul. Virtue alone is good, 
not rank or riches, not race or nationality. Nothing but 
goodness is good. 


XX 

Future Life 

In the Upanisads we find an advance on the Vedic 
and the Brahmanical conceptions of future life, though 
there is not yet any consistent theory about it. It is the 
idea of rebirth that is the prominent one in the Upanisads. 
The earliest form of this idea occurs in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, where the notion of being born again after death 
and dying repeatedly is coupled with that of retribution. 
It is said that those who have right knowledge and perform 
their duties are born again after death for immortality, 
while those who do not have such knowledge and neglect 
their duties ‘ are reborn again and again, becoming the 
prey of death. 1 The Brahmana assumes births and deaths 
only in the next world. In the Upanisads the belief is 
transformed into the doctrine of rebirth in the world. We 
cannot say that the two have been reconciled. Sometimes 
we find them together. Good and evil actions experience 
a two-fold retribution, once in the other world and again 
by a renewed life on earth. It is said that the soul, after 
it has journeyed to heaven in radiant form on the burning 
of the corpse, returns thence immediately through the 
three regions to a new existence.* There are evidences 
that the belief in rebirth was only being matured in the 

* Cf. The conception of punarmrtyu. Kau$Itaki Br&hmaga, xxv. I. 

• Bfh., vi. 2. 14. 
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time of the Upani§ads, since some passages of the Upani§ads 
are not familiar with it . 1 The earliest passages incorporating 
the belief of rebirth are Chandogya, v. 3 . 10 , and Brhadaran- 
yaka, vi. 2 . 

That the highest kind of immortality is becoming one 
with Brahman is clearly enunciated in the Upani§ads. 
When Gods were the supreme realities, freedom lay in union 
with them. Now Brahman is the first principle of things 
and the ultimate basis of the world. So life eternal is 
union with Brahman. When we fall short of our highest 
freedom, we are bound down in the sphere of time and 
are hurried from one state of being into another. The 
undelivered soul is subject to the law of birth and death, 
and has to work out its destiny by lives on earth. While 
true immortality is for the liberated, survival in time is 
for the bound. We hear the prayer, “ May I never go to 
the white, toothless, devouring abode.” * The kind of birth 
depends on the nature of the work done. It is called 
heaven when the individual lifts himself up to a higher life, 
and hell when he throws himself down into a lower one 
This existence in samsara is not the true existence of the 
soul. We have to bear the servitude of samsara so long 
as the finite elements cling to us. With the finite we can 
never reach the absolute, however near we may come to it. 
Progress is a ceaseless growth or perpetual approximation. 
When the finite element is completely given up, then one¬ 
ness with God is realised, and there is no return to samsara.3 
Samsara is intended to discipline the spirit. 

The world of nature reveals to us how all things on earth 
are impermanent and unreal. We find in it recurrent 
death and rebirth of all things. “ Like corn decays the 
mortal, like com is he born again.” 4 In destruction we 
find only the precursor of renewed existence. Death is 
only the gate of life. Though the law of karma is not yet 
committed to any precise equivalence between merit and 
experience, still it is asserted that the nature of the birth 
depends on the conduct of man. “ Those whose conduct 
has been good will quickly attain some good birth, the birth 


* Brh., i. 5. 16. 

I Chan., iv. 16. 6. 


• Chan. viii. 14. 1. 
4 Katha, i. 8. 
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of a Brahmin, a K$atriya or a VaiSya. But those whose 
conduct is evil will quickly attain an evil birth, the birth 
of a hog, or dog, or a can<Jala.” i 

Between one life and another there is a persisting identity, 
though our consciousness may not testify to it. This is 
not a great weakness, since large portions of human life 
tend sometimes to be forgotten. The theory is concerned 
more with the conservation of values than with the con¬ 
tinuance of consciousness. Since the Brahman which is 
the universal soul is not subject to bondage, that which 
persists from birth to birth is said to be what a man does 
or his karma. “ Does the soul survive bodily death ? 
Yajnavalkya, if after the death of the man his spirit goes 
into fire, his breath into wind, his eyes into the sun, his 
mind into the moon, his ear into the directions of space, 
his body into the earth, his self into the ether, the hair 
of his body into plants, the hair of his head into trees, the 
blood and semen into water—what then becomes of the 
man ? ” is the question put by Artabhaga to Yajnavalkya. 
They arrive at the conclusion, " verily one becomes good 
through good deeds, evil through evil deeds.” 2 The reality 
of life is character, not body or mind. It survives the 
disruption of death. The Upani§ads hold that while 
karma changes, the universal self endures. If with some 
Buddhists we dismiss Brahman as useless, we shall have 
to say that only karma persists. 

There is no mention of animals in the teaching of Yajna¬ 
valkya, which ends with the fourth book of the Bjhada- 
raijyaka Upani§ad, though in some later passages of the 
same Upani§ad,3 as well as in the Chandogya, Kau§Itaki, 
etc., the migration into animal bodies is also mentioned. 
The idea may have been derived from the beliefs of the 
aboriginal tribes. In almost all regions of the world the 
untutored savage thought that human souls could pass into 
animal bodies. The Aryan invaders, in their commerce 
with the original inhabitants of India, came across the 
notion that animals and plants possessed souls, and human 
souls sometimes took their dwelling in them. The holiness 
of life in all things, the equality of origin in the flower, the 
« Chin., v. 10. 7. • B r h.. iii. 2. 13. » vi. 3. 16. 
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insect, the animal and the man were the fundamental ideas 
of the Upani§ads, which betrayed them into an acceptance 
of this position. It has also great practical value. The 
tenderness shown to animals in the airamas of the forests 
favoured the doctrine. Proud man was required to get 
rid of his snobbery and exclusiveness, and admit with the 
humility of a St. Francis that the black beetle was his brother. 
This is not strange when we think of the modern theories 
of evolution and their emphasis on the close affinity between 
men and animals. 

No philosophy could discard its past. The Upanisad 
theory of future life had to reckon with the old Vedic 
doctrine of rewards and punishments in another world. 
The conservative spirit of man tried to combine the new 
idea of rebirth with the earlier eschatology, which spoke 
of the joyous world of the spirits of the dead where Yama 
presided and the joyless regions of darkness. This led to 
a complication of the Upanisad theory, which had to dis¬ 
tinguish three ways after death. “For we have heard 
even the saying of a rsi, ‘ I heard of two paths for men, 
one leading to the fathers, the other leading to the devas. 
On those paths all that lives, moves on, whatever there 
is between father Sky and mother Earth.' " 1 The Upani- 
§ads mention the two paths by which a departed soul 
proceeds to enjoy the fruits of its karma done in its life¬ 
time on earth. One is called the devayana or the arcirmSrga, 
the path of light, and the other pitryana or the dhumamarga, 
the path of darkness. The former leads to the plane of 
Brahma or satyaloka, through the different spheres of Agni, 
etc. From this there is no return. Devayana had a 
meaning so long as Brahma was looked upon as an objective 
being, seated on a high throne in his own palace, to which 
the good went. But when the identity of self and Brah¬ 
man is reached, the throne of Brahma totters and devayana 
becomes the pathway to the oneness with the highest. The 
pitryana takes to candraloka or the region of the moon 
through the different spheres of smoke, night, etc. He who 
goes to the devaySna does not come back to this world, 
but he who goes to the pitryana, after enjoying the fruits 

* Bfh., vi. 2. a. 
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of his good acts, comes back to the earth. There are many 
differences in detail. According to the Kau§itaki, all go 
to the moon after death, though from the moon a few go 
by the path of the fathers to Brahma, while others return 
to the various forms of existence, ranging from man to 
worm, according to the quality of their work and degree 
of knowledge. 1 The devayana and pit ryana correspond 
to the kingdom of light and the kingdom of darkness 
or ajhana, which involves us in samsara. A third path 
leading to the joyless regions enveloped in darkness 
is also mentioned. 2 “ Those who make a gift of barren 
cows, which have drunk water and eaten hay and given 
their milk, themselves go to the joyless regions.” 3 This 
is the third road on which creatures which live and die, 
worms, insects, creeping things crawl. 4 The freed man who 
realises his identity with Brahman need not go anywhere 
for his salvation.? Even where he is, he enjoys Brahman. 
“ His pranas do not go anywhere. Being Brahman he is 
merged in Brahman.” 6 Those who realise freedom do not 
go through any path, but those who have to reach it by 
an ascent go through the devayana. Since a gradual ascent 
is described, it is said to be the path of kramamukti. 

The mechanism of rebirth is explained in different ways. 
“ Then his knowledge and his works and his previous ex¬ 
perience take him by the hand. As a caterpillar which 
has wriggled to the top of a blade of grass draws itself over 
to a new blade, so does the man after he has put aside his 
body draw himself over to a new existence.” 7 Again: 
“ As a goldsmith taking a piece of gold forms another shape 
with it, more new and agreeable, so throwing off this body 
and obtaining that state of knowledge, the soul forms a 
shape which is more new and agreeable, suited to the world ” 
" As the sculptor takes the material from a statue and chisels 
therefrom another, newer, fairer form, so this soul also, 
after it has taken off the body and rid itself of ignorance, 

* i. 2. 3. » Brh., iv. n. J Katha, i. 3. 

4 Brh., vi. 2. 16. We meet with similar traditions in the Gnostic 
writings as well as in St. Paul. See Harrison: Prolegomena to Greek Religion ; 
and Gardner: The Religious Experiences of St. Paul. 

I Katha, vi. 14. 6 Brh., 4. 4. 6. 


7 Brh., iv. 4. 3. 
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creates for itself another, newer, fairer form, whether of the 
fathers, of the Gandharvas, or the gods, or Praj&pati, or 
BrahmS, or other beings.” 1 It is sometimes said that the 
soul at death gathers into itself the vital spirits and departs, 
taking them all to another body, exalted or not according to 
the deeds done in the body it has left.* This view is developed 
in the later doctrines into the conception of a lifiga Sarira, 
made familiar to western readers by theosophists as the 
astral body. This subtle body serves as the vehicle of mind 
and character, and is not disintegrated with the death of 
the physical body. It forms the basis of a new physical 
body which it moulds upon itself, effecting as it were a 
materialisation maintained throughout the next life. It is 
also said that the creatures emerge into individual life 
from the one true being and merge into it again. 3 

The thinkers of the Upani§ads do not support the 
materialistic view that the soul is annihilated at death. 
They have a strong conviction of the continuity of life, and 
maintain that there is something which survives bodily 
death. The sexual act creates the conditions in which a new 
life appears, but it is, on no account, an adequate explana¬ 
tion of the new life itself. The birth of consciousness cannot 
be explained by the development of a cell. The theological 
hypothesis that God creates a new soul every time a child 
is bom does not seem to be more satisfactory than the 
Upanisad theory that the individual jiva is manifesting itself 
in the germ and assuming the shape that it is obliged to take. 

The theory of rebirth is quite as logical as any other 
hypothesis that is in the field, and is certainly more satis¬ 
factory than the theories of absolute annihilation or eternal 
retribution. It accounts for the apparent moral disorder 
and chaos of suffering. The unfair distribution of pain 
seems to contradict the rationality of the universe. As 
irregularities of the empirical world are a challenge to the 
logical faith, so moral disorder is a challenge to the belief 
in the goodness of the principle at work. If our faith is 
rational, there cannot be any intellectual or moral confusion. 

* Bfh., iv. 4. 4. See also ChSn., v. io. 2; Kau$Itaki, i. 2; Bfh. i. 5. 16 . 

* See Brh., iv. 3. 38; iv. 4. 5; i’rasna, iii. 10; Kau?Itaki, iv. 3. 

1 Chan., vi. 9. 2; vi. 10. 1 2. 
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If moral chaos is ultimate, then moral paralysis would be 
the result. We have to reconcile the strangely chaotic 
appearances of the moral world with the faith in a good 
and great God. We should not be content with thinking 
that the world is organised in a haphazard manner. The 
hypothesis which traces the disorder and the suffering of 
the moral world to the freedom of man cannot account for 
the inequalities with which men are thrust into the world. 
These differences in the initial equipment contradict the 
idea of a divinely ordered universe. This hypothesis of 
rebirth gives us some explanation of the original difference. 
It makes us feel that the joy and suffering of the world are 
there for the progressive education of character. Punish¬ 
ment is not only vindictive but also remedial. We are 
punished for our sins, and are at the same time purified by 
punishment. It is good that we suffer. 

The question of the origin of the hypothesis of rebirth we 
have answered by anticipation. We have seen how it arises 
naturally from the mass of thought by which the Upani§ad 
thinkers were surrounded. The Vedas speak to us of the 
two ways of the gods and the fathers. The original in¬ 
habitants of India supply us with the idea of the migration 
of human souls into trees and animals. The need for 
recompense is urged in the Brahmanas. With these ready 
to hand, the Upani§ads had only to round them off into the 
doctrine of samsara. We are not therefore obliged to seek 
for it any independent source. If in ancient Greece we find 
doctrines similar to it, they may have had independent origin 
and growth, though modem scholarship is against such 
a view. On this question we may quote two authorities 
on Indian and Greek thought. Macdonell observes that 
the “ dependence of Pythagoras on Indian philosophy and 
science certainly seems to have a high degree of probability. 
The doctrine of metempsychosis in the case of Pythagoras 
appears without any connexion or explanatory background, 
and was regarded by the Greeks as of foreign origin. He 
could not have derived it from Egypt as it was not known 
to the ancient Egyptians.” 1 Gomperz writes : " There is 
a far closer agreement between Pythagorism and the Indian 

* History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 422. 
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doctrine, not merely in their general features, but even in 
certain details such as vegetarianism ; and it may be added 
that the formulae which summarise the whole creed of the 
circle and the wheel of births are likewise the same in both. 
It is almost impossible for us to refer this identity to mere 
chance. ... It is not too much to assume that the curious 
Greek who was the contemporary of Buddha, and it may 
have been of Zarathustra too, would have acquired a more 
or less exact knowledge of the religious speculations of the 
East, in that age of intellectual fermentation, through the 
medium of Persia.” 1 * 3 4 * One thing is clear that the Indians 
did not borrow it from outside. 


XXI 

The Psychology of the Upanisads 

Though there is no systematic psychological analysis 
in the Upani§ads, we can gather from them the ideas 
which they adopted. In the Pra£na Upani?ad, J the ten 
indriyas, the five organs of action and the five senses of know¬ 
ledge, the motor and the sensory apparatus are mentioned. 
These indriyas work under the control of manas, the central 
organ whose chief functions are perception and action. 
Without mind the senses are useless.3 That is why the 
mind is called the chief of the senses. Without mind or 
prajfia, speech does not make known anything. " My mind 
was absent,” he says. “ I did not perceive that world; 
without prajfia the eye does not make known any form.” 4 
“ I was absent in mind, I did not see ; I was absent in mind, 
I did not hear; in this manner it is evident that a person 
sees with the mind, hears with the mind.” 5 The mind 
was looked upon as material in nature. 6 For sense per¬ 
ception, therefore, the Upani§ads make out that what is 
necessary is neither the mere sense nor its mere functioning, 
but a self which perceives through the sense, a seeing eye. 

1 Greek Thinkers , vol. i., p. 127. For a different view, see Keith on 

Pythagoras and Transmigration, J.R.A.S., 1909. * iv. 2. 

3 Bfh., i. 5. 3. 4 Kau§Itaki. 5 iii. 1, 4. 

4 Professor Alexander reduces mind to a particular reality as material 

in structure as the electron of the physicist. 
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Perception is said to be due to the proximity of the senses to 
their objects. 1 * * * * One can do only one mental act at a time * 
Buddhi or intelligence is higher than manas. The functions of 
buddhi are found in the Aitareya. “ Sensation, perception, 
ideation, conception, understanding, insight, resolution, 
opinion, imagination, feeling, memory, volition, conation, the 
will to live, desire and self-control, all these are different names 
of intellection.** 3 This analysis cannot stand criticism, but 
is important, since it indicates that even so early as the 
period of the Upani§ads there were psychological discus¬ 
sions. The highest of all is the soul which is the eye of 
the eye, the ear of the ear. It controls buddhi, manas, 
the indriyas, the pranas, etc. 4 It is known to be all-per¬ 
vasive and absolute.5 There are passages where the soul 
is given physical properties and said to dwell in the cavity 
of the heart. 6 7 It is also said to be of the size of a grain 
of barley or rice,7 of the measure of a span, 8 or the thumb.9 
If we remember that Aristotle in his De Anima located the 
soul in the heart and Galen in the brain, and Descartes 
imagined the seat of the soul to be the pineal gland, and 
Lotze the brain, it is not surprising that the psycho¬ 
logists of the Upani§ads located it in the region of the 
heart. 

The mind is wider than consciousness. That conscious¬ 
ness is only one aspect of mental life, a state of our spiritual 
world, and not that world itself, is a profound truth, which 
western thought is slowly coming to recognise. Since the 
time of Leibniz consciousness is admitted to be only an 
accident of mental representation, and not its necessary 
and essential attribute. His contention that " our inner 
world is richer, ampler and more concealed,** was well known 
to the writers of the Upani§ads. 

1 Compare the views of Empedocles and Democritus on the point. 

3 Kau$Itaki, iii. 2. 3 iii. 2. 

4 Bfh., iv. 4. 5 ; i. 4. 17 ; v. 6 ; ii. 1. 17 ; iii. 7. 22 ; iv. 3. 7 ; iv. 5. 13. 

$ Katha, i. 2. 21 ; Mui^daka, i. 1. 6. 

• Bjrh., iv. 3. 17 ; v. 6; Chan., viii. 3. 3 ; v. i. 6 ; Katha. ii. 20; iii. 1; 
iv. 6 ; vi. 18 ; and SvetSSvatara, iii. 11.20. Hjrdaya or hftpadma is a subtle 

centre of the spinal cord. 

7 Bfh., v. 6. x ; Chan., iii. 14. 3. 

9 Katha* vi. 17 ; ii. 21; £vet., iii. 13. 

VOL. I 9 


- * Chin., v. 18. 1. 
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The Matj<Jukya Upani§ad mentions the different con- • 
ditions of the soul, waking, dreaming, sleep and the intuitive 
turiya. In the waking condition the manas and the sense 
organs are all active. In dream states the senses are said 
to be quiescent and lost in the manas, a proposition which 
modem psychology disputes. But according to the Upani- 
§ads, so long as our sense organs are active, we are only 
dozing, but not dreaming. We are in a half-waking condition. 
In authentic dream states the mind alone operates in a 
free and unfettered manner. The difference between the 
waking and the dream states consists in this, that in the 
waking condition the mind depends on the outward im¬ 
pressions, while in dreaming it creates its impressions and 
enjoys them. It may, of course, use the materials of the 
waking hours. Su§upti, or deep sleep, is also a normal 
occurrence of man’s life. In it the mind and the senses 
are both said to be inactive. There is a cessation of the 
empirical consciousness with its distinction of object and 
subject. It is said that in this state we have an objectless 
consciousness when the self attains to a temporary union 
with the absolute. Be that as it may, it is clear that it 
is not complete non-being or negation. It is difficult to 
concede that the self continues to exist in deep sleep, en¬ 
joying bliss though it is bereft of all experience. As a 
matter of fact, the Upani§ads themselves account for the 
physiological and unconscious activities by the principle 
of life, “ pr5iia,'' which is said to govern the processes of 
breathing, circulation, etc. Perhaps organic memory may be 
the explanation of the continuity of consciousness. Notwith¬ 
standing the absence of cognition, it is open to question 
whether the self in the condition of sleep experiences positive 
bliss. Turiya is the consciousness of unity, though not the 
empirical apprehension thereof. It is the mystic realisation 
of the oneness of all, which is the crown of spiritual life. 

Before we take up the question of the non-Ved§ntic 
tendencies of the Upanisads, it may be well to sum up 
the general metaphysical standpoint of the Upani§ads. 
At the very start we said that there was considerable am¬ 
biguity in the position of the Upanigads, making it liable 
to different interpretations. It is difficult to decide whether 
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it is the Advaita (or non-dualism) of Samkara, or the modified 
position of Ramanuja that is the final teaching of the parent 
gospel. Tendencies which could be completed in either 
direction are to be met with. The Upanisads are not con¬ 
scious of any contradiction between them. The advaitic 
(non-dual) Brahman reached by intuition and the concretely 
defined reality are not really distinct, since they are only 
two different ways of representing the same. They are 
the intuitional and the intellectual ways of apprehending 
the same reality. On the former view the world is an 
appearance of the absolute ; to the latter it is an expression 
of God. In neither case is the world to be dismissed as alto¬ 
gether unreal or illusory, since on such a view we cannot admit 
of any distinctions of value in the world of experience. 
Through the influence of Buddhism and its schools, the non¬ 
dual nature of reality and the phenomenal nature of the world 
came to be emphasised in the systems of Gaudap3.da and 
£amkara. As a matter of fact, such an advaitic philosophy 
seems to be only a revised version of the Madhyamika 
metaphysics in Vedic terminology. The religious recon¬ 
struction of the epics and the Bhagavadgita and the theistic 
emphasis in the Nyfiya, led to the development of the 
Vi£i§tadvaita, or modified monism of Ramanuja. As a 
matter of fact, the non-dualists or Advaitins are called 
Pariiuddha Saugatas, or purified Buddhists, and the Vi£i§tad- 
vaitins PariSuddha Naiyayikas, or purified Nyaya followers. 

XXII 

Elements of Samkhya and Yoga in the Upanisads 

There are germs of non-Vedantic philosophies such as 
Samkhya and Yoga in the Upanisads. The Samkhya 
philosophy establishes a dualism between puru§a and 
prakjti, where prakfti is the source of all existence and 
puru§a the disinterested spectator of the evolution of 
prakfti. It also holds to the plurality of puru$as or 
knowing subjects. 1 The Upanisads do not support the 

> The idea oi an avyakta or prakfti, the source of all differentiation, is 
distinctly suggested in the Upanisads. " Beyond the senses are the rudi¬ 
ments of its objects; beyond these rudiments is the mind; beyond the 
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theory of a plurality of puru$as, though a natural process 
of criticism and development of one side of the doctrine 
leads to it. We have seen how the monism of the Upanifads 
becomes a monotheism so far as the purposes of religion 
are concerned. A monotheism implies the separate existence 
of the individual soul over against the supreme soul. The 
result is a plurality of individual souls. But the S&mkhya 
theorists had the insight to perceive that the independence 
of the supreme and the individual souls is hard to maintain. 
One is subversive of the other. One of them, either the 
supreme or the individual souls, had to be cancelled. When 
the function of productivity was assigned to prakjli, God 
became superfluous. The Upani§ads protest against the 
transfer of creative functions to mere matter divorced from 
God. Their main tendency is to support the hypothesis 
of an absolute spirit on the background of which subject 
and object arise. 1 

The beginnings of the Yoga system are to be found in 
the Upani§ads. It is the conviction of the Upani§ad 
writers that reality is not rightly perceived by our imperfect 
understandings. The mind of man is compared by them 
to a mirror in which reality is reflected. The extent to 
which we know reality depends on the state of our mind, 
whether it can respond to the full wealth of reality or not. 
Colours are not revealed to the blind nor music to the deaf, 
nor philosophic truth to the feeble-minded. The process 
of knowing is not so much a creation as a discovery, not 

mind is Atman known as mahat (great), beyond the mahat is avyakta, the 
unmanifested; beyond the avyakta is the puru?a, beyond the puru?a 
there is nothing.” (Katha, iii. 10. u ; see also vi. 7. 8.) Beyond the indeter¬ 
minate whence all creation issues there is only God. ” By tapas Brahman 
increases in size and from it food is produced ; from food life, mind, the 
elements, the worlds, karma, and with it its fruits.” (Mugdaka, *• 1.) 
Food or annam in this passage is interpreted by Saihkara as the unmani¬ 
fested (avylllq-tam). In the Pra 4 na Upanijad, iv., we have an account of 
how all things are resolved into the imperishable in the order of the five 
elements with the corresponding m&tras or subtle elements. See Praina, 
iv. 8. In the Upani$ads prakpti is said to be derived from God. The word 
" Puru$a ” means the supreme Atman. The S&ihkhya theory of puru$a as 
a passive witness may have been suggested by the famous passage about the 
two birds, ” where the one feeds on the delicious fruit and the other, not 
tasting it, looks on." (Mundaka, iii. 1. 1.) 

* See Aitareya, i. r. 2 ; Brh.. i. 4. 3 ; Chin., vi. 2. 6 ; Tait., ii. x. 
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so much a production as a revelation. It follows that the 
revelation will be imperfect or distorted, if there is any taint 
or imperfection clinging to the instrument. The selfish 
desires and passions get between the instrument of mind 
and the reality to be revealed. When the personality of 
the subject affects the nature of the instrument, the reflection 
becomes blurred. The ignorance of the observer clouds 
the object with his fancies. His prevailing prejudices are 
cast over the truth of things. Error is just the intrusion 
into the reality of the defects of the instrument. An im¬ 
partial and impersonal attitude is necessary for the discovery 
of truth, and all that is merely personal impedes this process. 
We must be saved from the malformation and the mis¬ 
carriage of our minds. The clamant energies of the mind 
must be bent to become the passive channels for the trans¬ 
mission of truth. The Yoga method gives directions how 
to refine the mind and improve the mirror, keep it clean 
by keeping out what is peculiar to the individual. It is 
only through this discipline that we can rise to that height 
of strenuous impersonality from which the gifted souls of the 
world see distant visions. This method is in consonance with 
the Upani§ad theory of the self. Our ordinary conscious¬ 
ness turns its back on the eternal world and is lost in the 
perishing unreal world cast by the mind out of sense im¬ 
pressions. When we rise above the empirical self we get 
not a negation but an intensification of self. When the 
self is bound down to its empirical accidents, its activities 
are not fully exercised. When the limitations of empirical 
existence are transcended, the universal life is intensified, 
and we have an enrichment of self or enhancement of 
personality. Then it draws all experience into it In the 
lower stages, when the self is identified with any definite 
centre generated by the accidents of time and space, the 
world of experience is not made its own. The adherence 
to a narrow circle of experience must be overcome before 
we can gather into ourselves the world of experience, whose 
centre as well as circumference is God and man. Then 
we rise to a condition in which, in the words of the Upani- 
$ads, " there is no difference between what is within and 
what is without.” The Yoga method insists that the false 
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outward outlook must be checked before the true inward 
ideal is given a chance of life and expression. We must 
cease to live in the world of shadows before we can lay 
hold of the eternal life. 

The Yoga system requires us to go through a course of 
mental and spiritual discipline. The Upani§ads also em¬ 
phasise the practice of austere virtues before the end can 
be reached. In the PraSna Upani§ad PippaltLda sends 
away six inquirers after God for another year of discipline 
with the command, “Go ye and spend another year in 
leading the life of celibacy (brahmacarya), in practising 
asceticism, in cherishing reverential faith (Sraddha).” The 
life of celibacy, where the student will have no family 
attachment to perturb his mind, would enable him to 
give whole-hearted attention to his work. The penances 
will give him mental quiet and remove the restlessness of 
mind which is such a great obstacle to knowledge. Sraddha 
or faith is necessary for all work. The essence of Yoga 
philosophy, as of all mystic teaching, is the insistence on 
the possibility of coming into direct contact with the divine 
consciousness by raising the human to a plane above its 
normal level. 

* We must control the mind which binds us to outer 
things and makes slaves of us, to realise freedom. Being 
the victims of outer objects and circumstances, we do not 
reach satisfaction. “ As rain water that has fallen on a 
mountain ridge runs down on all sides, thus does he who 
sees a difference between qualities run after them on all 
sides. As pure water poured into pure water remains the 
same, thus, O Gautama, is the self of a thinker who knows." 1 
The mind of a man who does not know his own self goes 
hither and thither like the water pouring down the crags 
in every direction. But when his mind is purified, he be¬ 
comes one with the great ocean of life which dwells behind 
all mortal forms. The outward mind, if allowed free scope, 
gets dispersed in the desert sands. The seeker must draw 
it inward, hold it still to obtain the treasure within. We 
have to force utterance into feeling, feeling into thought, 
and thought into universal consciousness; only then do 

• Katha Up., ii. 15. 
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we become conscious of the deep peace of the eternal. 1 
Only when " the five sources of knowledge are at rest along 
with the mind and the intellect is inactive ” do we reach 
the highest.* “ Having taken the bow furnished by the 
Upani§ads, the great weapon, and fixed in it the arrow 
rendered pointed by constant meditation, and having drawn 
it with the mind, fixed on the Brahman, aim happy youth 
at that mark, the immortal Brahman." 3 The Kau$Itaki 
Upani§ad speaks of Pratardana as the founder of a new 
system of self-control or samyamana, which is known by 
the name of the Inner sacrifice. 4 He insists that the in¬ 
dividual should exercise perfect control over his passions 
and emotions. The Upani§ads sometimes suggest that 
we can induce the trance condition by control of breath, 5 
though more often they speak to us of the method of 
concentration. 6 Mystic words such as Aum, Tadvanam,7 
Tajjalan, 8 are the symbols on which we are asked to fix 
attention. The way to reach steadiness of mind is by 
concentration or fixing the thought for a time on one 
particular object by effacing all others. Only practice 
helps us to grow perfect in this art. 

The only indication of the later Nyaya logic occurs in 
Mun<Jaka.9 “ This Atman cannot be attained by one devoid 
of strength, or by excitement, or by tapas, or by lifiga.” 
Liftga, as we shall see, is a technical term of Nyaya logic, 
the binding link, the middle term of inference. 10 The 
empirical theory of knowledge, that the nature of reality 
is to be known by way of induction, is brought out in some 
passages. “ By one clod of clay all that is made of clay 
is known ... by one nugget of gold all that is made of 
gold is known.” 11 Pratardana insists that knowledge is 
possible only through a subject-object relation. 

1 Katha, ii. 13. Cf. “ Thought is best when the mind is gathered into 
herself, and none of these things trouble her—neither sounds nor sights nor 
pain, nor any pleasure—when she has as little as possible to do with the 
body and has no bodily sense or feeling, but is aspiring after being '* Plato’s 
Phcedo. 

9 Katha, ii. 12. 3 Muj^taka, ii. 2. 2. 

♦ Antaram agnihotram, ii. 5. 5 Bfh., i. 5. 23. 

* Pra£na, v. i. f Kena, iv. 6. * Ch 5 n , iii. 14. 1. 

f iii. 2. 4. Deussen and Hume give to the text a different sense. 

*• Lihga—link. See also Ch&n., vi. 8. 4. *> Chan., vi. 1. 4-6. 
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XXIII 

Philosophical Anticipations 

The Upani$ads determine the main issues of philo¬ 
sophical inquiry and mark out the lines of subsequent 
philosophical discussion. Apart from suggestions of other 
theories, we have seen that the Upani§ads contain the 
elements of a genuine philosophical idealism, insisting on 
the relative reality of the world, the oneness and wholeness 
of spirit, and the need of an ethical and religious life. Though 
the philosophical synthesis presented in the Upani§ads, 
with its fundamental idea of the unity of the consciousness 
of self, with the principle which binds all things, constitutes 
the strength of the Upani§ad thought, its weakness lies 
in the fact that this synthesis is achieved not so much by 
explicit reason as by intuition. It does not offer a logical 
reconciliation of the different elements which it brings 
together, though it has a firm hold on the central idea of 
all true philosophy. 

The beliefs of the Vedic religion weighed upon the 
Upani?ad thinkers. Though they did not scruple to 
criticise them, they were still hampered by the legacy of 
the past. They tried to be champions of future progress 
as well as devotees of ancient greatness. This was obviously 
a hard task judged from the results. The Upani§ad re¬ 
ligion, while it preached a pure and spiritual doctrine, which 
had no specified forms of worship, which did not demand 
a priestly hierarchy, yet tolerated these things, nay, even 
recognised them. “ The various karmas which seers found 
in the mantras are true, and were much practised in the 
Treta age; practise them always with true desires; it is 
your way to the attainment of the fruits of karma." 1 
The Vedic gods had their own place in the sun. None asked 
the people to forsake the gods they were wont to worship. 
Ingenious explanations, suggestions and symbolism helped 
to interpret the old superstition in consistency with the 
new idealism. While the hour demanded fidelity to the 

1 MuQ^aka, i. z. i. 
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spiritual ideal, we find in the Upani§ads a good deal of 
temporising. They began as a movement towards the 
liberation of the individual from the shackles of external 
authority and excessive conventionalism. They ended in 
rivetting the old chains. Instead of establishing new values 
for life, they tended to propagate the traditional ones. To 
preach a spiritual democracy is a very different thing from 
establishing it. The Upani§ads endeavoured laudably to 
combine a lofty mysticism with the ancestral faith. But 
the age never felt even a living option between the new 
spiritual ideal and the mythologies of the past. The 
lofty idealism of the Upani§ads did not realise itself as 
a popular movement. It never influenced society as a 
whole. The sacrificial religion was still the dominating 

force; the Upani§ads only added respectability to it. 

The old faith was inspired with a new vitality derived from 
the breath of a spirit from another sphere If the idealism 
of the Upani§ads had permeated the masses, there would 
have been a great remodelling of the racial character and 
a regeneration of social institutions. But neither of these 
things happened. The lower religion with much of super¬ 
stition prevailed. The priesthood became powerful. The 

conservatism of the religious institutions and contempt 
for the masses lived side by side with a higher spirit adopted 
by a few votaries of the perfect life. It was an age of 
spiritual contradiction and chaos. The teaching of the 
Upani§ads became so flexible as to embrace within it the 
most diverse forms of doctrine from a refined idealism to 
a crude idolatry. The result was that the higher religion 
was swamped by the lower. 

Everywhere we had contradictory notions. In religion, 
there was Vedic polytheism and sacrifices tempered by 
Upani§ad monism and spiritual life. In social matters, 
there was caste, the rigours of which were mitigated by the 
catholic spirit of universalism. In eschatology, there was 
the conception of rebirth mixed up with ideas of hell. 
But the true was overwhelmed by the false, and the chaos 
of the Brahmanical religion, with all its conflicting theories, 
soon reached a climax in the post-Upani§ad or the pre- 
Buddhist period. This period was one of spiritual dryness. 
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where truth hardened into tradition, and morality stiffened 
into routine. Life became a series of observances. The 
mind of man moved within the iron circle of prescribed 
formulas and duties. The atmosphere was choked with 
ceremonialism. One could not wake up or rise from his 
bed, bathe or shave, wash his face, or eat a mouthful, 
without muttering some formula or observing some rite. 
It was an age when a petty and barren creed set too much 
store by mere trifles and hollow superstitions. An arid 
and heartless philosophy, backed by a dry and dogmatic 
religion, full of affectation and exaggeration, could not 
satisfy the thinking few for any time, or the masses for 
a long time. A period of disintegration followed when 
attempts were made to carry out the Upani§ad revolt 
in a more systematic manner. The illogical combination 
of the Upani§ad monism and the Vedic polytheism, the 
Upani§ad spiritual life and the Vedic sacrificial routine, 
the Upani§ad mok§a and samsara and the Vedic hell 
and heaven, the Upani$ad universalism and the popular 
caste, could no longer live together. Reconstruction was 
the greatest need of the hour. A deeper and more spiritual 
religion which could come down to the common life of man 
was what the times were waiting for. Before a true synthesis 
could be obtained, the elements artificially combined re¬ 
quired to be torn away from the connection into which 
they have been brought and set in abstract opposition to 
each other. The Buddhists, the Jainas, and the Carvakas 
or materialists pointed to the artificial condition of the 
prevailing religion. The first two attempted a reconstruc¬ 
tion, emphasising the ethical needs of the spirit. But their 
attempts were on revolutionary lines. While they tried 
to carry out the ethical universalism of the Upani§ad 
teaching, they imagined that they completely broke off 
from the authority of the BrShmanical caste, the sacrificial 
system and the prevailing religion. The Bhagavadgita and 
the later Upani$ads tried to reckon with the past and 
bring about a synthesis of the illogical elements in a more 
conservative spirit. It may be that these radical and 
conservative protests against the religion as it prevailed 
in the post-Upani§ad period were formulated in different 
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parts of the country, Buddhism and Jainism in the east 
and Bhagavadgita in the west, the ancient stronghold of 
the Vedic religion. It is to this period of intellectual 
ferment, revolt and reconstruction that we now pass. 
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PART 11 

THE EPIC PERIOD 


CHAPTER V 

MATERIALISM 


The epic period, 600 b.c. to a.d. 200—Intellectual stir—Freedom ot 
thought—The influence of the Upani?ads—The political conditions of 
the time—The many-sided philosophic activity of the epic period—The 
three chief tendencies of ethical revolt, religious reconstruction and 
systematic philosophy—Common ideas of the age—Materialism— 
Its antecedents—Lokayata—Theory of knowledge—Matter the only 
reality—Body and mind—No future life—No God—Hedonistic 
ethics—The repudiation of the authority of the Vedas—The effects 
of the theory—Later criticism of materialism. 


1 

y 

The Epic Period 

While the events related in the two epics of the Ramayaija 
and the MahSbhSrata mostly occurred in the Vedic period, 
when the early Aryans poured in large numbers into the 
Gangetic valley and settled down, the Kurus round Delhi, 
the Pane alas near Kanouj, the Kosalas near Oudh, and the 
Ka£is in Benares, we have no evidence to show that the 
epics were compiled earlier than the sixth century B.c. The 
Vedas themselves were arranged and systematised in the 
period of the Aryan expansion in the Gangetic valley. 
Perhaps it was in the same period that the great war between 
the Kurus and the Pai}<Javas, the subject of the great epic, 
Mah&bharata, was fought. According to both the Indian 
tradition and the information of the epic, VySsa, the com¬ 
piler of the Vedas, was a contemporary of the war. The 
R&m&yai^a deals with the wars of the Aryans with the then 
natives of India, who adopted the Aryan civilisation. The 
Mah&bhSrata belongs to a period when the Vedic hymns 
had lost their original force and meaning, and when cere- 
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monial religion appealed to the people and caste grew into 
prominence. We may therefore put the beginning of the 
epic period somewhere in the sixth century before Christ, 
though changes were introduced into the epics to suit the 
conditions till the second century a.d., when they assumed 
their final form. 

There are many indications to show that it was an age 
keenly alive to intellectual interest, a period of immense 
philosophic activity and many-sided development. We 
cannot adequately describe the complex inspiration of the 
times. The people were labouring with the contradictions 
felt in the things without and the mind within. It was 
an age full of strange anomalies and contrasts. With the 
intellectual fervour and moral seriousness were also found 
united a lack of mental balance and restraint of passion, 
It was the era of the Carvakas as well as of the Buddhists. 
Sorcery and science, scepticism and faith, license and asceti¬ 
cism were found commingled. When the surging energies 
of life assert their rights, it is not unnatural that many 
yield to unbridled imagination. Despite all this, the very 
complexity of thought and tendency helped to enlarge life. 
By its emphasis on the right of free inquiry the intellectual 
stir of the age weakened the power of traditional authority 
and promoted the cause of truth. Doubt was no longer 
looked upon as dangerous. 

Intuition was giving place to inquiry, religion to 
philosophy. The marvellous uncertainty and ambiguity of 
existence, the discordant attempts to systematise the world, 
the bewildering chaos of arbitrary by-ways, side-streets and 
resting-places of thought invented by suffering humanity 
trembling in fear and delighting in the new and the untried, 
the desert of unbelief, exhaustion and frigidity in the midst 
of energy, youth and enterprise, make the epic period an 
eventful era in the history of Indian thought. The sickly 
minded and the suffering of reduced vitality and weak 
nerves the world over try to heal their sickness by either 
seeking repose and calm, deliverance and nirvi^a through 
art, knowledge, morality, or else intoxication, ecstasy, 
bewilderment and madness So in this age of experiments 
in philosophy ever so many new systems were put forward. 
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Opinion was set against opinion, ideal against ideal. Change 
in the habits of thought is created not by one single influence, 
but by a combination of several. In the Rg-Veda the 
germs of free speculation and suggestions of scepticism were 
present. 1 With the excessive devotion to the externals of 
worship there was noticeable even in the Brahmanas an 
intrepid longing for philosophical discussion. When attempts 
are made to smother the intellectual curiosity of people, the 
mind of man rebels against it, and the inevitable reaction 
shows itself in an impatience of all formal authority and a 
wild outbreak of the emotional life long repressed by the 
discipline of the ceremonial religion. The Upani§ads 
developed the spirit of inquiry, however much they pro¬ 
fessed to rest on the old Vedic faith. When once we allow 
thought to assert its rights it cannot be confined within 
limits. By introducing new modes of inquiry, by moulding 
a new cast and tone of mind, the thinkers of the Upani§ads 
helped more than any others to set the current of the age. 
By their philosophical tournaments they inaugurated a 
change, the full meaning and direction of which were hidden 
even from them. It is to be noted that while the Upani§ad 
thought developed in the western part of the Gangetic tract, 
the east was not so much assimilating it as acquiring it. 
The western speculations were not admitted in the eastern 
valley without debate and discussion. 

There were also political crises which unsettled men’s 
minds. Among the small states which were being then 
established there were petty dissensions. Outside invaders 
disturbed the peace of the country. Loud complaints were 
heard about the degeneracy of the age, the lust of princes 
and the greed of men. " I behold the rich in this world,” 
says a Buddhist Sutta. “ Of the goods which they have 
acquired in their folly, they give nothing to others; they 
eagerly heap riches together, and farther and still farther 
they go in their pursuit of enjoyment. The king, although 
he may have conquered the kingdoms of the earth, although 
he may be ruler of all land this side the sea up to the ocean's 
shore, would still insatiate, covet that which is beyond the 
sea. The king and many other men with, desires unsatisfied 

* R.V., vii. 89. 3-4. 
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fall a prey to death . . . neither relatives nor friends nor 
acquaintances save the dying man; the heirs take his 
property, but he receives the reward of his deeds; no , 
treasures accompany him who dies, nor wives, nor child, 
nor property, nor kingdom.” 1 The sense of failure, the 
failure of state and society, the loss of hope in the world, 
the diffidence of humanity threw the individual back on 
his soul and his emotions. Others there were who were 
prepared to pursue holiness and neglect the imperfect and 
transitory life, to reach some dream world far off which 
shall subsist without sin or corruption, the same yesterday, 
to-day and for ever. Almost all turned away from life in 
weariness, disgust and despair. The allurement of the 
present yielded to the attractions of the beyond. People 
were casting covetous eyes on short-cuts to salvation. A 
deep consciousness of worldly defeat was the inspiration of 
the times. The conception of a good God naturally goes 
with the moral government of the world. When suspicion 
of the nature of life on earth arises, the belief in God is 
weakened. When everybody thinks that life is suffering, 
at least a doubtful blessing, it is not easy to continue in the 
old faith. The faith of centuries was dissolving like a 
dream. The hold of authority was loosened and traditional 
bonds weakened. In the tumult of thought consequent on 
the disintegration of faith and the declaration of the inde¬ 
pendence of man, ever so many metaphysical fancies and futile 
speculations were put forward. An age stricken with a 
growing sense of moral weakness is eager to clutch at any 
spiritual stay. We have the materialists with their insistence 
on the world of sense, the Buddhists with their valuable 
psychological teaching and high ethics. While there were 
some who clung to the Vedas with the desperation of the 
drowning man, the reformers gave themselves over to the 
moral task of living clean lives and doing good work, 
deliberately refusing to speculate about the possibility of the 
beyond. Ascetics, Tirthafikaras or ford-makers claimed to 
be founders of new paths. Gautama and VardhamSna were 
the most prominent reformers. Buddhist books mention 
other heretical teachers: Safijaya the sceptic, who repu- 
* Oldenberg: Buddha , p. 65. 
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diated all knowledge of self and limited his inquiries to 
the question of the attainment of peace; Ajita KeSakambalin 
, the materialist, who rejected all knowledge by insight and 
resolved man into the four elements which dispersed at 
death ; Purana KSldyapa the indifferentist, who refused to 
acknowledge moral distinctions and adopted the view of 
non-causation or fortuitous origin * and passivity of soul; 
Maskarin Gosala the fatalist, who held that man had no 
power over life or death, and who believed that all things 
were living jivas in process of constant change determined 
by their immanent energy till they attained perfection; * 
and Kakucja Katyayana, who maintained the qualitative 
distinctness of the elements of being, earth, water, fire, air, 
space and soul, with pleasure and pain as principles of change, 
making and unmaking individuals. 3 Numberless teachers 
rose in different parts of the country announcing the good 
news of the secret of deliverance. 

It is possible to trace to the early epic period the begin¬ 
nings of many of the reconstructing movements of thought 
which have enriched a later age. Though they existed 
even in this period, they did not attain their full strength 
till we reach the end of the epic era. In the divine economy 
of life the disease and the remedy appear simultaneously, 
and wherever the poisonous streams of error flow there too 
springs up the tree of life whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations. The teaching of the Vedic seers and the 
Upani§ads were condensed into Sutras. Coldly logical 
and highly devotional systems of thought were promulgated. 
The Carvakas, the Buddhists and the Jainas appeared 
first. Immediately, as a sort of reaction, attempts were 
made to emphasise the theistic side of the Upani§ad 
teaching. Buddhism and Jainism, with their emphasis on 
the ethical, failed to supply any nutriment to the deeper 
spiritual wants and emotions. When the spiritual sense of 
the masses could not be satisfied by the thin abstractions 
of the Upani§ads or the brilliant pantheon of the Vedas, 

1 Ahetuv&da. Samafifiaphalasutta. DIgha Nikaya, i. 

* Majjhima NikSya, i. See also SutrakrtaAga. 

3 Cf. with this the philosophy of Empedocles with its four elements and 
two principles of change, love which combines and hatred which separates. 
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much less the vague idealisings of the moral principle of the 
Jainas and the Buddhists, there were reconstructions pro¬ 
viding a religion less formal, less cold and more satisfying , 
than the Upani§ad cult as then understood, systems which 
gave a living, personal God instead of a vague, arid absolute. 
The Bhagavadgita, where Kr$na is represented as an 
incarnation of Vi§nu as well as the Eternal Brahman of 
the Upani?ads, the Paficaratra system, the Saivism of 
the Svetaivatara and other later Upani§ads, and the 
Mahayana form of Buddhism, where Buddha becomes an 
eternal God, belong to this religious reaction. In this 
period some speculative souls were eagerly pressing forward 
towards new light along philosophic lines. The germs of 
systematic philosophy were found sprouting up. The 
Samkhya and the Yoga systems in their early forms, the 
Nyaya and the VaiSesika developed on independent lines, 
though they attempted to fortify their positions by appealing 
to the Vedas. The two Mimamsas were more directly 
derived from the exegesis of the Vedic texts. All those 
systems were promulgated definitely towards the end of the 
epic period. The contradictions of the time appeared in 
conflicting systems, each of them representing one phase 
of the spirit of the age. It is necessary for us to dis¬ 
tinguish in this period three different strata of thought, which 
are both chronologically and logically successive : (i) The 

systems of revolt, such as the Carvaka theory. Jainism 
and Buddhism (600 b.c.) ; (2) the theistic reconstruction 
of the Bhagavadgita and the later Upani§ads (500 B.c.) ; 
and (3) the speculative development of the six systems 
(300 B.c.), which attained definiteness about the end of 
A.D. 200 or so. 


II 

Common Ideas of the Age 

Before we take up the three systems of the materialists, 
the Jainas and the Buddhists, we may shortly notice the 
ideas which were common to the age. Rebirth and the 
suffering of life embodying the idea of impermanence were 
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current. That life is suffering and the objects of the world 
only lures and torments, seemed to be the heritage from the 
Upani§ads. Witness the question of Naciketas to Yama : 
“ Shall we be happy with maidens, horses, wealth, royalty, 
when we see thee, O Death ? ” 1 The wheel of rebirth is an 
elaboration of the doctrine of suffering. The conception of an 
endless migration from birth to birth, life to life seemed to be 
a dull fancy, depriving existence of its meaning and life of 
its joy. “ The spirit can bear the thought of a decision of 
its destiny once for all, the torment for all eternity; but 
the endless migration from world to world, from existence 
to existence, the endlessness of the struggle against the 
pallid power of that ever-recurring destruction—a thought 
like this might well chill the heart even of the brave with 
a shudder at the resultlessness of all this unending course 
of things.” 1 All schools of thought which arose in this 
age adopt this conception of impermanence. Different 
names are given to it, such as Jagadvyapara, Samsara, 
Vyavahara, Prapanca. The law of karma is its necessary 
corollary. The question is inevitable whether there is any 
way out of this wheel, any deliverance from death. In the 
hermitages, the austerities mentioned in the Atharva-Veda 
were practised for the winning of supernatural power. 
Faith in the purifying power of tapas or asceticism was 
strong. Tapas, as austere asceticism, displaced the processes of 
meditation and contemplation suggested in the Upani§ads. 
To apprehend God in mystic vision, the soul is to be dis¬ 
ciplined into stillness. The ascetic groups were found 
scattered throughout, practising self-torture. Caste was 
growing more and more into recognition. 

HI 

Materialism 

Materialism is as old as philosophy, and the theory is 
to be met with in the pre-Buddhistic period also. Germs of it 
are found in the hymns of the Rg-Veda. “ Several vestiges 
show that even in the pre-Buddhistic India prodaimers of 

1 Kalha Up. * Oldenberg : Buddha, p. 45. 
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purely materialistic doctrines appeared; and there is no 
doubt that those doctrines had ever afterwards, as they 
have to-day, numerous secret followers.” 1 * 3 4 5 In the early 
Buddhist scriptures there are references to this doctrine. 
" Man is composed of four elements. When man dies, the 
earthly element returns and relapses into the earth; the 
watery element returns into the water, the fiery element 
returns into the fire, the airy element returns into the air; 
the senses pass into space. Wise and fool alike, when the 
body dissolves, are cut off, perish, do not exist any longer.” 1 
The materialists must have preceded Buddhism, since the 
oldest Buddhist books mention them. 3 There are references 
to this doctrine in the epics.4 Manu refers to nastikas 
(nihilists) and pa§andas (heretics ).5 The classic authority 
on the materialist theory is said to be the sutras of Brhaspati, 
which have perished. Our chief sources are the polemical 
works of other schools. The SarvadarSanasamgraha gives 
a summary of the teaching of the school in its first chapter. 


IV 

Doctrines 

In their zeal to break down the ecclesiastical monopoly 
and proclaim absolute freedom of religious belief, the 
materialists went to the other extreme. We learn from 
their views where uncontrolled thought breaking loose 
from all restrictions lands us. The substance of this doctrine 
is summed up by a character in the allegorical play of 
Prabodhacandrodaya. “ Lokayata is always the only 
£§stra; in it only perceptual evidence is authority; the 
elements are earth, water, fire and air; wealth and enjoy¬ 
ment are the objects of human existence. Matter can think. 


1 Garbe : The Philosophy of Ancient India , p. 25. 

* Rhys Davids : Dialogues of Buddha, ii., p. 46. 

3 Rhys Davids : American Lectures , p. 24. 

4 See &&fitiparva, verses 1414 and 1430-1442 ; and Salyaparva, 3619; 
and see also Vi$$u PurSija, iii. 18. 14-26. 

5 Institutes of Manu, ii. 11 ; iii. 150, 161 ; iv. 30, 61, 163 ; v. 89 ; viii. 
22. 309; ix. 65. 66; xii. 33. 95- 96. 
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There is no other world. Death is the end of all.” * The 
££stra is called LokSyata,* for it holds that only this world 
or loka is. The materialists are called LokSyatikas. They 
are also called CarvSkas, after the name of the founder. 

What is arrived at by means of direct perception is the 
truth. That alone exists. What is not perceivable is 
non-existent, for the simple reason that it is not perceived. 
There is no inference at all. When we see smoke, we are 
reminded of fire, through association or memory of past 
perceptions. This is why inference is sometimes true and 
sometimes false. Materialists of a later day assigned causes 
for their view of inference. We cannot have inferences 
unless we have knowledge of universal connexions. Per¬ 
ception does not give us a universal relation nor can it be 
due to inference, for such an inference would require another, 
and so on. Testimony of others is of no value. Analogy 
cannot account for inference, and so inference is invalid. It is 
only a subjective association which may be justified, if at 
all, by accident. 

Since sense perception is the only form of knowledge, 
matter becomes the only reality. It alone is cognisable by 
the senses. What is material is real. The ultimate prin¬ 
ciples are the four elements: earth, water, fire and air. 
These are eternal, and can explain the development of the 
world from the protozoon to the philosopher. Intelligence 
is the modification of the four elements, and it is destroyed 
when the elements from which it arises are dissolved. 
“ That intelligence which is found to be embodied in modified 
forms of the non-intelligent elements is produced in the 
same way in which the red colour is produced from the 
combination of betel, areca nut and lime.” 3 As the inebri¬ 
ating power is developed from the mixing of certain 
ingredients, so is consciousness produced out of the mixture 
of the four elements. Given the four elements, the self- 
conscious life mysteriously springs forth, just as the genius 
makes its appearance when Aladdin rubs his lamp. Thought 

1 Act ii. 

* Lok&yata, directed to the world of sense, is the Sanskrit word for 
materialism. 

I S.S.S.S., ii. 7. 
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is a function of matter. To use the famous saying of 
Cabanis, the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile. 
There is no need for us to look upon the soul as distinct from 
the body. It is only the body qualified by intelligence. 
“ The Atman is the body itself, which is characterised by 
such attributes as are implied in the expressions, * I 
am stout,’ * I am young,' ‘ I am old,’ * I am an adult,' 
etc.” 1 We have no evidence of the separate existence of 
soul and body. We do not see the self without a body. 
" Who has seen the soul existing in a state separate from 
the body ? Does not life result from the ultimate con¬ 
figuration of matter ? ” 2 Consciousness is invariably found 
in connexion with the body. Therefore it is the body. 
Man is what he eats. Sadananda speaks of four different 
materialistic schools. The chief point of dispute is about 
the conception of the soul. One school regards the soul 
as identical with the gross body, another with the senses, 
a third with breath, and a fourth with the organ of thought .3 
On any view the soul is only a natural phenomenon. In 
defence of this position the materialists quote scripture, as 
when they refer us to the Upani§ad saying : “ Springing 
forth from these elements, it is destroyed. When they are 
destroyed—after death no intelligence remains.” 4 From 
this it follows that it is foolish to think that the soul is 
going to reap the rewards of its acts in a future state. It is 
an error of judgment that leads to the assumption of another 
world. There is no world other than this, neither heaven 
nor hell. These are the inventions of impostors. Religion 
is a foolish aberration, a mental disease. A god is not 
necessary to account for the world. Under the dominance 
of religious prejudices men are accustomed to the idea of 
another world and of God, and when the religious illusion 
is destroyed, they feel a sense of loss and have an uncom¬ 
fortable void and privation. Nature is absolutely dead to 
all human values. It is indifferent to good and bad. The 
sun shines equally on the good and the evil. If nature 
has any quality, it is that of transcendent immorality. The 
majority of men, thanks to their weakness, believe that 


1 S.S.S.S., ii. 6. 
i Vedantasara. 


» Prabodhacandrodaya, ii, 
* Bfb, Up., ii. 4* 
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there are deities, protectors of innocence and avengers of 
crime, who are open to persuasion and flattery. All this 
is due to lack of thinking. We do not see anywhere in the 
course of the world interposition of superior beings. We 
falsely interpret natural phenomena when we trace them 
to gods and demons. It was impossible for those denying 
spirits to look upon nature as if it were a proof of a good 
God, to interpret history as if it were a revelation of a divine 
reason, to explain personal experiences as if they were the 
intimations of Providence. To treat history as God’s witness 
to justice, or the events of the world as things planned by 
Providence for the salvation of the soul, is nothing short of 
hypocrisy. Nature does things herself without any meddling 
by the gods. The variety of the world is born of itself. 
Fire is hot and water cold because it is all in the nature 
of things. “ Who ^colours wonderfully the peacocks, or who 
makes the cuckoos coo so well ? There is, in respect of 
these, no cause other than nature.” 1 With an audacious 
dogmatism the philosophy swept the world clean of all its 
values,* and put down belief in God and the other world 
as a sign of mendaciousness, feminism, weakness, cowardice, 
or dishonesty. 

On this theory pleasure and pain are the central facts 
of life. An unqualified hedonism is the ethical ideal of the 
materialist school. Eat, drink and be merry, for death 
comes to all, closing our lives. 

While life is yours, live joyously : 

None can escape Death's searching eye; 

When once this frame of ours they burn. 

How shall it e'er again return ? s 

Virtue is a delusion and enjoyment is the only reality. 
Life is the end of life. There was a distrust of everything 
good, high, pure and compassionate. The theory stands 
for sensualism and selfishness and the gross affirmation of 

* S.S.S.S., ii. 5. 

* The Nyaya and the Vai£e?ika, Mr. Banerjee thinks, were originally 
atheistic, though their modern adherents have made of them theistic 
creeds. According to KurnSrila, atheistic sentiments were common among 
the adherents of the Ptirva-mlm&msS school. 

s S.D.S., p. 2. 
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the loud will. There is no need to control passion and instinct, 
since they are nature’s legacy to men. While the Upani§ads 
prescribe resignation and severity of life and development 
of universal benevolence and love, the materialists proclaim 
the doctrine of uncontrolled energy, self-assertion and reck¬ 
less disregard of all authority. It is not fair that one man 
should rule and another obey, since all men are made of the 
same stuff. Moral rules are conventions of men. We 
forget the essential aim of life, pleasure, when we adopt 
the negative methods of fasting and penance. “ Those who 
inquire whether slaying animals, indulgence in pleasures of 
sense, or taking what belongs to another be lawful or un¬ 
lawful, do not act conformably to the principal end of life.” 1 
To the Buddhist theory that pleasures are mixed with pain 
the materialist replies: “ They conceive that you ought 

to throw away the pleasures of life because they are mixed 
with pain, but what prudent man will throw away unpeeled 
rice which encloses excellent grain because it is covered 
with the husk ? ” 2 u Nor may you say that sensual pleasures 
are not the end of man because they are always mixed with 
some kind of pain. It is the part of wisdom to enjoy the 
pure pleasure as far as we can, and leave aside the pain 
which inevitably accompanies it. It is not therefore for 
us, through a fear of pain, to reject the pleasures which our 
nature instinctively recognises as congenial." 3 

The authority of the Vedas was denounced in the most 
bitter terms. The Vedic texts are tainted by the three 
faults of untruth, self-contradiction and tautology. 

There is no heaven, no final liberation, nor any soul in another world. 
Nor do the actions of the four castes, orders, etc., produce any real 
effect. 

TheAgnihotra, the three Vedas, the ascetic's three staves, and smearing 
one's self with ashes, 

Were made by Nature as the livelihood of those destitute of know¬ 
ledge and manliness. 

If a beast slain in the Jyotistoma rite will itself go to heaven, 
Why then does not the sacrificer forthwith offer his own father ? 

If the Sraddha produces gratification to beings who are dead, 

Then here, too, in the case of travellers when they start, it is needles 
to give provisions for the journey. 


Prabodhacandrodya, ii. 


» Ibid. 


I S.D.S., p. 4. 
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If beings in heaven are gratified by our offering the £r&ddha here. 
Then why not give the food down below to those who are standing 
on the housetop ? 

While life remains let a man live happily, let him feed on ghee even 
though he runs in debt, 

When once the body becomes ashes, how can it ever return again ? 
If he who departs from the body goes to another world, 

How is it that he comes not back again, restless for love of his kindred ? 
Hence it is only as a means of livelihood that Brahmins have estab¬ 
lished here 

All these ceremonies for the dead—there is no other fruit anywhere, 
The three authors of the Vedas were buffoons, knaves and demons. 
All the well-known formulae of the pandits, jarphari, turphari, etc. 
And all the obscene rites for the queen commanded in the A&vamedha, 
These were invented by buffoons, and so all the various kinds of 
presents to the priests. 

While the eating of flesh was similarly commanded by night-prowling 
demons. (S.D.S. i.) 

Obviously this account has an element of caricature of the 
Carvaka position. A philosophy professed seriously for 
centuries could not have been of the coarse kind that it is 
here reported to be. 1 


V 

General Reflections 

The materialist theory had a good deal to do with the 
repudiation of the old religion of custom and magic. Liberal 
efforts at improving existing institutions sanctioned by 
time and embodied in the habits of people will remain 
ineffectual if the indifference and superstition of centuries 
are not shaken up by an explosive force like the Carvaka 
creed. Materialism signifies the declaration of the spiritual 
independence of the individual and the rejection of the 
principle of authority. Nothing need be accepted by the 
individual which does not find its evidence in the movement 
of reason. It is a return of man’s spirit to itself and a 
rejection of all that is merely external and foreign. The 
Carvaka philosophy is a fanatical effort made to rid the age 
of the weight of the past that was oppressing it. The 
removal of dogmatism which it helped to effect was 
4 See Rhys Davids: Dialogues of Buddha , i. pp. 166-172. 
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necessary to make room for the great constructive efforts 
of speculation. 

In later Indian thought materialism naturally has come 
in for a good deal of severe and contemptuous treatment. 
The classic argument that it is impossible to evolve a subject 
from an object, since there is no object without a pre-e::‘sting 
subject, has been often repeated. Consciousness cannot be 
the result of natural forces. The theory that there is no 
self apart from body is criticised on the following grounds: 
(x) Our inability to realise consciousness apart from the 
body does not imply that consciousness is a property of the 
body, for the body may only be an auxiliary to the realisa¬ 
tion of consciousness. Perception of light is not possible 
without light. But from this it does not follow that per¬ 
ception is light or a property thereof. (2) If consciousness 
were a property of the body, then there could be no con¬ 
sciousness of the body, for consciousness cannot be the 
property of that of which one is conscious, but that which 
is conscious. In other words, the subject cannot be reduced 
to the object or its property. (3) If consciousness were a 
property of the body, then it must be capable of being 
perceived by others than the owner of the body, for we 
know that properties of material things could be perceived 
by others. But the consciousness of one person is his 
private property, and cannot be known by others in the 
same way as by the self. (4) Even the body which is of 
the nature of a contrivance implies some one who controls 
it. Consciousness belongs to that controller. The mate¬ 
rialist position is found to be self-destructive. If man is a 
product of mere nature, it is inconceivable how he should 
come to form moral ideals of any kind. The theory that 
perception is the only source of knowledge is criticised by 
many schools of thought. We may give one example here 
from the Saipkhyatattvakauniudi. “ When the materialist 
affirms that inference is not a means of knowledge, how 
is it that he can know that a man is ignorant or in doubt 
or in error ? For ignorance, doubt and error cannot 
possibly be discovered in other men by sense perception. 
Accordingly, even by the materialist, ignorance, etc., in other 
men must be inferred from conduct and from speech, and 
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therefore inference is recognised as a means of knowledge 
even against his will.” Nihilism and scepticism are the 
results of a consistent adoption of the perceptual theory 
of knowledge. Ideas which move the world cease to be 
real on this theory, because they cannot be measured by the 
tape. In spite of all these defects, which are too much 
on the surface, this school exercised a profound influence 
on the current beliefs and broke the fascination of the past. 
It applied to the main questions of philosophy a judgment 
free from the fancies of theology and the dictates of 
authority. When people begin to reflect with freedom 
from presuppositions and religious superstition they easily 
tend to the materialist belief, though deeper reflection takes 
them away from it. Materialism is the first answer to the 
question of how far our unassisted reason helps us in the 
difficulties of philosophy. 
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i 

Jainism 

As the Buddhists are the followers of Buddha, the awakened, 
the Jainas are the followers of Jina, the victor, a title applied 
to Vardhamana, the last prophet of the Jainas. It is 
applicable also to those men and women who have conquered 
their lower nature and realised the highest. The name 
Jainism indicates the predominantly ethical character of 
the system. 


II 

Vardhamana 

Vardhamana, the elder contemporary of Buddha, was 
the second son of a K§atriya chieftain in Magadha, the 
modern Behar. According to the tradition, he was born 
in 599 b.c. and he died in 527 b.c. " Vardhamana was like 
his father, a KaSyapa. He seems to have lived in the house 
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of his parents till they died, and his elder brother, Nandi* 
vardhana, succeeded to what principality they had. Then, 
at the age of twenty-eight, he, with the consent of those 
in power, entered the spiritual career, which in India, just 
as the Church in Western countries, seems to have offered 
a field for the ambition of younger sons. For twelve years 
he led a life of austerities, visiting even the wild tribes of 
the country, called Radha. After the first year he went 
about naked. From the end of these twelve years of pre¬ 
paratory self-mortification dates Vardhamana’s Kevaliship. 
Thereafter he was recognised as omniscient, as a prophet 
of the Jainas or a Tirthankara (the founder of the path), 
and had the titles Jina (spiritual conqueror), Mahavira 
(great hero), etc., which were also given to £akyamuni. The 
last thirty years of his life he passed in teaching his religious 
system, and organising his order of ascetics, which, as we 
have seen above, was patronised, or at least countenanced, 
chiefly by those princes with whom he was related through 
his mother.” 1 Vardhamana called himself the expounder 
of tenets held by a succession of twenty-three earlier sages 
or tirthaiikaras, whose history is more or less legendary. 
He was not so much the founder of a new faith as the reformer 
of the previously existing creed of ParSvanatha, who is said 
to have died in 776 b.c. Jaina tradition ascribes the origin 
of the system to Rsabha, who lived many centuries back. 
There is evidence to show that so far back as the first century 
B.c. there were people who were worshipping R§abhadeva, 
the first tirthankara. There is no doubt that Jainism 
prevailed even before Vardhamana or Par£van£tha. The 
Yajurveda mentions the names of three Tirthaiikaras-Rsabha, 
Ajitanatha and Ari§tanemi. The Bh£gavata Purana endorses 
the view that R§abha was the founder of Jainism. What¬ 
ever be the truth of it all, the Jains believe that their system 
had previously been proclaimed through countless ages by 
each one of a succession of great teachers. 

Vardham2Lna’s followers were drawn chiefly from the 
K§atriya aristocracy, and he organised them into a regular 
community, with lay and monastic members of both sexes. 
We have reason to believe that under the influence of Vard- 

1 Jacobi, Introduction, p. xv., S.B.E., vol. xxii; see also pp. 217 ff. 
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hamSna followers of two different creeds had joined the 
order, those who agreed with him that complete abandon¬ 
ment of possessions involved the giving up of sill clothing, 
and those of the order of ParSvanatha, who stopped short 
of this extreme measure of renunciation and looked upon 
clothing as a necessity. Perhaps this fact is referred to in 
the Uttar&dhyayana 1 account of the union of the two 
churches of Ke£i and Gautama. This question of clothes 
versus no clothes led to the great schism and division of the 
Jainas into the 3 vetambara (white robed) and the Digambara 
(skyclad or nude) sects, which took place in a.d. 79 or 82. 

These two sects are distinguished not so much by their 
philosophical views as by their ethical tenets. The Digam- 
baras hold that Kevalins or perfect saints live without food, 
that a monk who owns any property such as wearing clothes 
cannot reach nirvana, and that no woman can attain 
liberation. They represent the Tirthankara as nude, un¬ 
adorned and with downcast eyes, and think that Vard- 
hamana never married. They disown the canonical books 
of the Svetambaras and themselves possess none. 

Ill 

Literature 

The faith was preserved in men’s minds, as usual. The 
knowledge of the scriptures was slowly decaying, till in the 
fourth century B.c. the need for fixing the canon was keenly 
felt. A council met for the purpose at Pataliputra near 
the end of the fourth century, b.c., though the final form of 
the canon is due to the Council at V alabhi, presided over 
by Devarddhi some 800 years later, about 454 a.d. 
Eighty-four works are recognised as belonging to the 
canonical literature. Among them are forty-one Sutras, 
a number of Praklrnakas or unclassified works, twelve 
Niryuktis or commentaries, one Mahabha$ya or the 
great commentary. The forty-one Sutras include the 
eleven Angas, the twelve Upafigas, the five Chedas, 
the five Mulas and eight miscellaneous works, 3uch as 

1 Lecture XXIII. 
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Bhadrab&hu’s Kalpasutra. 1 These were in Ardha-Magadhi, 
but Sanskrit became a favourite language of Jainism after 
the Christian era. According to the Digambaras, it was in 
a.d. 57 that the sacred lore was reduced to writing, when 
those learned in it were not available, and the only sources 
of information were what people remembered about the 
sayings of Vardhamana and the Kevalins. The scriptures 
relating to the seven tattvas, the nine padarthas, the six 
dravyas and the five astikayas, 1 were formed on their basis .3 

IV 

Relation to Other Systems 

Buddhism and Jainism deny the existence of an intelligent 
first cause, adore deified saints, possess clergy practising 
celibacy, and think it sinful to take the life of any animal for 
any cause. Their founders are men who made themselves 
perfect, though they were not always so. Both the systems 

» Translated by Jacobi in S.B.E., vol. xxii. 

• See Jaini: Outlines of Jainism , appendix v. 

3 Among the extra-canonical works of the Svet&mbaras, the following 
are of philosophical interest: (i) UmasvSti’s Tattvarthadhigama Sutra 
(after 3rd century a.d.). It has ten chapters, and has been commented upon 
by many writers. It is a very popular book. (2) Siddhasena Divakara's 
NySyavat&ra (5th century a.d.). (3) Haribhadra's §addar£anasamuccaya 

(9th century a.d.). (4) MenituAga's (14th century a.d.) §addar£ana- 

vicara. Navatattva belongs to this period, though its author is unknown. 
Among the chief philosophical works of the Digambaras may be mentioned : 
( 1 ) Kundakundac&rya Paficastik&yasara (50 b.c?.). It is said that Kunda- 
kund&carya is the ElacSrya, the author of Tirukkural, while Tiruvalluvar 
was only its publisher. (2) VidySnanda's Jaina 41 okav§jtika (8th century 
a.d.). (3) Gu$abhadra*s AtmfinuS&sana (9th century). (4) Amitacandra's 

Tattvarthasara, and (5) Puru^arthasiddhyupaya (9th century). (6) Nemi- 
candra’s Dravyasamgraha (10th century), which treats of dravyas or sub¬ 
stances. (7) Gommatasara, which discusses the five subjects of bandha 
or bondage, badhyam&na or what is bound, bandhasv&min or that which 
binds, bandhahetu or the cause of bondage, and bandhabbeda or the ways of 
breaking the bondage. (8) Labdhis&ra, which treats of labdhi or attainment. 
(9) K?apaoas 5 .ra, which discusses the ways and means by which Ka$ 2 .ya>» 
(passions) may be removed; and (10) Trilokasara, which contains a descrip¬ 
tion of the three lokas or regions of the universe; and (11) Sakalakfrti’s 
Tattv&rthasaradlpiki (a.d. 1464). Mai liana's Sy &d vadamafi j ari (13th century 
a.d.) and Devasfiri's Pram&$anayatattvilok&laxhk&ra (nth century a.d.) 
are other works of considerable importance. Several of these works are 
translated into English in the series of the Sacred Books of ths Jains, 
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are indifferent, if not opposed, to the authority of the Vedas. 
From the striking similarities in the lives and teachings of 
Buddha and Vardhamana, it is sometimes argued that the 
two systems of Buddhism and Jainism are one, and that 
Jainism is only an offshoot of Buddhism. Barth writes: 
“ The legend of VardhamSna, or to apply to him the name 
which is most in use, Mahavlra, the great hero, the Jina 
of the present age presents so many and so peculiar points 
of contact with that of Gautama Buddha, that we are instinct¬ 
ively led to conclude that one and the same person is the 
subject of both. Both are of royal birth ; the same names 
recur among their relations and disciples. They were bom 
and they died in the same country and at the same period 
of time. According to the accepted reports, the nirvana 
of the Jina took place in 526 B.c.,that of Buddha in 543 B.c.; 
and if we make allowances for the uncertainty inherent in 
these data, the two dates may be considered to be identical. 
Coincidences quite similar occur in the course of the two 
traditions. Like the Buddhists, the Jainas claim to have 
been patronised by the Maurya princes. A district which 
is a holy land for the one is almost always a holy land for 
the other, and their sacred places adjoin each other in Behar, 
in the peninsula of Guzerat, on mount Abu in Rajasthan, 
as well as elsewhere. If we collate together all these corre¬ 
spondences in doctrine, organisation, religious observances 
and traditions, the inference seems inevitable that one of 
the two religions is a sect, and in some degree the copy of 
the other. When in addition to this we think of the manifold 
relations which there are between the legend of Buddha 
and the Brahmanical traditions, relations which are wanting 
in the legend of Mahavlra; when we reflect, moreover, 
that Buddhism has on its behalf the testimony of the edicts 
of A&oka, and that from that time, the third century before 
our era, it was in possession of a literature, some of the titles 
of which have been transmitted to us, while the most ancient 
testimonies of an unquestionable nature in favour of Jainism 
do not go farther back than the fifth century after Christ; 
when we reflect further that the chief sacred language of 
the Buddhists, the PSli, is almost as ancient as these edicts, 
while that of the Jainas, the Ardha-M&gadhi, is a pr&krit 
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dialect obviously more recent; when we add to all these the 
conclusions, very uncertain it is true, in the present state 
of our knowledge, which are furnished by the internal char¬ 
acteristics of Jainism, such as its more mature systematisa¬ 
tion, its tendency to expatiate, and the pains it is always 
taking to demonstrate its antiquity, we shall feel no 
hesitation in admitting that of the two, Buddhism is 
the one which is best entitled to the claim of originality." 1 
Colebrooke, however, contends that Jainism is older than 
Buddhism, since it adopts the animistic belief that nearly 
everything is possessed of a soul . 2 Either view goes against 
the Indian tradition which looks upon Jainism and Buddhism 
as two distinct faiths. The Hindu Sastras never confuse 
them, and their testimony is confirmed by the researches 
of Gu&rinot, Jacobi and Buhler, among others. It is now 
conclusively established that Vardhamana was an historical 
person distinct from Gautama Buddha and Jainism a system 
quite independent of Buddhism. Gudrinot has emphasised 
five great points of difference between Vardhamana and 
Gautama Buddha relating to their birth, the deaths of their 
mothers, their renunciation, illumination and death. Vard¬ 
hamana was born at VaiSali about 599 B.c., while Gautama 
was born at Kapilavastu about 567 b.c. Vardhamaua's 
parents lived up to a good old age, while Gautama's mother 
died soon after giving birth to him. Vardhamana assumed 
the ascetic life with the consent of his relatives, while 
Gautama made himself a monk against the wishes of his 
father. Vardhamana had twelve years of ascetic preparation, 
while Gautama obtained illumination at the end of six 
years. Vardhamana died at Pawa in 527 b.c., while Gautama 
died at Kusinagar about 488 b.c. Jacobi attempts to prove 
the priority and independence of Jainism to Buddhism by 
several distinct lines of evidence which we shall briefly 
indicate here, referring the interested reader to his learned 
discussions .3 The Niggaijthas (those who have no bonds) 
of the Buddhist books are the followers of Vardhamana, 
and must be at least as old as the fourth century b.c., if not 

* Barth : The Religions of India, pp. 148-150. 

• Colebrooke: Miscellaneous Essays, ii., p. 276. 

s See Introduction to vols. xxii and xlv., S.B.E. 
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older. The Nataputta of Pali Buddhist literature is Vard- 
hamana. A reference to the doctrine of the Nigganthas, as 
given in Buddhist canonical literature, confirms the identity 
of the Nigganthas and the Jains. “The Niggantha Nata¬ 
putta. . . knows and sees all things, claims perfect know¬ 
ledge and faith; teaches the annihilation by austerities of 
the old karma and prevention by inactivity of new 
karma. When karma ceases, misery ceases.” 1 ASoka’s edicts 
refer to the sect of the Jains.* The Buddhist books them¬ 
selves refer to the Jainas as the rivals of Buddhism. 
Internal evidence confirms the view of independence. The 
Jaina theory of the soul and knowledge are so distinctive 
of Jainism and dissimilar to those of Buddhism that one 
cannot be a borrowed product of the other. The similarities 
in doctrine between the two on the questions of karma 
and rebirth prove nothing, since these are the common features 
of all Indian systems. For these reasons we look upon 
Jainism as an earlier creed than Buddhism. M. Poussin 
is of opinion that the Jains were “ a powerful mendicant 
order which originated or was reorganised a few years before 
£akyamuni.” 3 

According to Colebrooke, Jainism and Samkhya philo¬ 
sophy have some points in common. They both believe 
in the eternity of matter and the perpetuity of the world. 
The dualism of the one is not unlike that of the other. 
Only while the Samkhya derives the development of the 
material world and living beings from the principles of puru§a 
and prakrti, the Jains trace them all to primeval nature.4 
The similarity is only apparent. The Jaina conception of 
the activity of the soul has more in common with the 
Nyaya-Vai£e§ika theory than with the Samkhya view of 
the unaffected and inactive nature of the soul; nor do we 

* S.B.E., vol. xxii., Dp. xv ff. Buddhagho?a's Commentary on Brahma- 
j£lasutta of the DIghanikaya refers to the view of cold water possessing life, 
as also the Jaina denial of the Sjlvaka doctrine that the soul has colour. 
S&mafifiaphalasutta refers possibly to the four vows of ParSvanStha. In 
Majjhima NikSya (56) and Mahavagga (vi. 31), we have accounts of the 
conversion by Buddha of the lay disciples of Vardbamana. 

• See Vincent Smith : Akoka, pp. 192-193* 

J The Way to Nirvdna , p. 67. 

4 Tattv&rth&dhigama Sutra, Commentary on, lii. 6. 
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find much agreement between the two in any essential 
doctrine such as causation. 

Attempts are sometimes made by students of Jainism to 
represent it as a revolt of the critical fair-minded K§atriya, 
against the clever unscrupulous Brahmin, who disallowed to 
all others the privilege of entering on the fourth order of 
the sannyasins, and claimed exclusive control of the sacrifices. 
Such a theory cannot be sustained when we realise that 
the Brahmin made no such claim as regards the order of the 
sannyasin, for all the upper classes were allowed to pass 
through the airamas. Were the exclusiveness of the Brahmin 
the cause of revolt, it should have been led not by the 
K§atriyas, who were as good or as bad as the Brahmins in 
this respect, but by the other classes. We have no reason 
to believe that the suffering of the common people led to 
the rise of Jainism. It is an expression of the general ferment 
of thought which prevailed at the beginning of the epic 
period, and we need not invent any anti-Brahmin prejudice 
for an explanation of its rise. When different views of life 
and doctrine professed by different peoples come into touch 
with each other, there is bound to be an interpenetration 
of thought, giving rise to an extraordinary development of 
feeling and belief, and Jainism is one manifestation of this 
mental unrest. 

The doctrine of rebirth enunciated in the Upanisads, 
sometimes in an extravagant form, led to the idea that all 
things in the world possessed souls. Naturally the Jaina 
believed that every material thing, fire, wind and plant, 
also had a spirit in it. On such a view the simple joy of 
the earlier peoples in sacrifices could not last. The times 
were ripe for revolt. The belief that all things, animals 
and insects, plants and leaves, were possessed of souls, when 
coupled with the idea of rebirth, led to a horror of taking life 
in any form. Vardhamana insisted that we should not 
injure life whether in sport or in sacrifice. To strengthen 
the position of protest, the Jains denied God for whose 
propitiation the sacrifices were being offered. God cannot 
be held responsible for the sorrows of life. Jainism seeks 
to show a way out of the misery of life by austerity, inward 
and outward. When we become perfect, we do not escape 
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into a nirvana of nothingness, but enter into a state of being 
without qualities and relations, and removed from all chances 
of rebirth. 

The Jaina system is looked upon as unorthodox (avaidika), 
since it does not accept the authority of the Veda. It is 
not therefore possible for it to look upon its own system 
of thought as a mere revelation by the Jina. Its claim to 
acceptance is its accordance with reality. Its scheme of 
the universe is said to be based on logic and experience. 
In their metaphysics, the Jainas accept the Vedic realism, 
though they do not systematise it in the spirit of the Upani- 
§ads. Prakrti is analysed and given an atomic constitution. 
The puru§as cease to be passive spectators, but become 
active agents. The central features of Jaina philosophy 
are its realistic classification of being, its theory of knowledge, 
with its famous doctrines of Syadvada and Saptabhangi, 
or seven-fold mode of predication and its ascetic ethics. Here, 
as in the other systems of Indian thought, practical ethics 
is wedded to philosophical speculation. The realistic 
metaphysics and ascetic ethics may have come down to 
Vardhamana from his predecessors, but the theory of 
knowledge is probably due to him, and is not without its 
interest to the modern student of the history of philosophy. 

V 

Theory of Knowledge 

The Jains admit five kinds of knowledge : mati, 6ruti, 
avadhi, manahparyaya and kevala. 1 (i) Mati is ordinary 
cognition, obtained by normal means of sense perception. It 
includes smrti or remembrance and samjna or pratyabhijiia 
or recognition; curitaor tarka, or induction based on observa¬ 
tion ; abhinibodha or anumSna, or deductive reasoning.* 
Matijfiana is sometimes distinguished into three kinds, viz. 
upalabdhi or perception, bhavana or memory, and upayoga 
or understanding. 3 Matijfiana is knowledge by means of 

1 U.T.S., i. 9, and D.S. 5. 

* P. 41. For the Jaina view of the syllogism, see the chapter on the 
Ny&ya in vol. ii. 

1 P. 42. 
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the indriyas or the senses and mind, which is called anindriya, 
to distinguish it from senses. We always have sense pre¬ 
sentation or dar§ana prior to the rise of matijMna. (2) Sruti 
or testimony is knowledge derived through signs, symbols 
or words. While matijriana gives us knowledge by acquaint¬ 
ance, this gives only knowledge by description. £rutajftana 
is of four kinds, namely, labdhi or association, bhSvanS or 
attention, upayoga or understanding, and naya or aspects 
of the meaning of things. 1 Naya is noticed here since the 
different interpretations of the scriptural texts come up for 
discussion. (3) Avadhi is direct knowledge of things even 
at a distance of time or space. It is knowledge by clairvoy¬ 
ance. (4) Manahparyaya is direct knowledge of the thoughts 
of others, as in telepathic knowledge of others’ minds. 
(5) Kevala or perfect knowledge comprehends all substances 
and their modifications. 1 It is omniscience unlimited by 
space, time or object. To the perfect consciousness the 
whole reality is obvious. This knowledge, which is indepen¬ 
dent of the senses, which can only be felt and not described, 
is possible only for purified souls free from bondage. 

The first three kinds of knowledge are liable to error, 
while the last two cannot be wrong. 3 The validity of know¬ 
ledge consists in its practical efficiency, in its enabling us 
to get what is good and avoid what is evil. Valid know¬ 
ledge is a faithful representation of objects, and is therefore 
practically useful. Invalid knowledge represents things in 
relations in which they do not exist. When we mistake a 
rope for a snake, our error consists in seeing a snake where 
it is not. Invalid knowledge is subject to contradiction, 
while valid knowledge is not so. Erroneous knowledge is 
what is characterised by samSaya or doubt (affecting mati 
and Sruti), viparyaya or mistake, or the opposite of truth 
(which may be found in avadhi), and anadhyavasaya or 
wrong knowledge caused by carelessness or indifference. 
We have eight kinds of knowledge, the five right and the 
three wrong ones. Only one kind of knowledge is active 
at a time .4 

Knowledge is pratyak§a or direct, when it is immediate 

* P. 43. » U.T.S., i. 29. 

I U.T.S., i. 31. p. 42. « U.T.S., i. 30. 
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and parok§a or indirect when it is mediated by some other 
kind of knowledge. Of the five kinds of knowledge, mati 
and Sruti are parok§a and the rest pratyak^a. 1 Mati 
or ordinary cognition which we obtain by the senses and mind 
is paroksa, since there is dependence on the senses.* There 
are some, however, who view sense knowledge as pratyak§a 
or direct. ** Perception or darSana is of four kinds, perception 
through visual sensations, perception through non-visual 
senses, again that through the faculty of avadhi or clairvoy¬ 
ance, and lastly through kevala or infinite perception, which 
is unlimited and apprehends all reality.” 3 

Caitanya or consciousness is the essence of jiva, and the 
two manifestations of caitanya are perception (dar&ana) 
and intelligence (jfiana).4 In darSana the details are not 
perceived, while in jnana they are. The former is simple 
apprehension, the latter conceptual knowledge. ” That 
perception of the generalities (samanya) of things without 
particularities (vi£e§a) in which there is no grasping of 
details is called dar£ana .5 It involves several stages, which 
are: (i) Vyafijanavagraha, where the stimulus acts on the 
peripheral ends of the sense organs and brings the subject 
into a certain relation with the object; (2) Arthavagraha, 

1 U.T.S., i. 11 and 12. * U.T.S., i. 14. 

3 P. 48. See also Siddhasena Divakara, Nyayavatara, 4. Sometimes 
pratyak§a is said to be of two kinds, samvyavaharika and paramarthika. 
The latter includes avadhi, mana£paryaya and kevala, and the former both 
what is caused by the senses (indriyanibandhana) and wh it is not caused 
by them (anlndriyanibandhana). The Samvyavaharika pratyak§a is what 
we have in everyday life, and on it perception and memory depend. It is 
defined by the Pramanamlmamsavrtti as the act of satisfying a desire 
to cognise. (Samlclna^i pravfttinivj-ttirupo vyavaharafc samvyavahSra^. 
Pratyaksa is entire or sakala in the case of kevalin's knowledge, and vikala, 
or deficient in other cases.) Parok?a is divided into five kinds : of (1) smrta 
or memory of what is already experienced, as when we remember a man 
whom we saw before; (2) pratyabhijfifi, or knowledge derived from resem¬ 
blances of things, as when we identify a new object with something about 
which we read before; (3) tarka, or reasoning from universals ; (4) anumana 
or knowledge by means of the middle term ; and (5) agama or verbal 
testimony of an ancient being. In the Pramananayatattvdlokalathk&ra , 
the distinction between direct (pratyak$a) and indirect (paroksa) knowledge 
is said to be one of degree of clearness. See II and III. It is, because, accord¬ 
ing to the Jains, the outer sense activity is only an indirect help to the rise 
of perceptual knowledge. 

* D.S.. 4. I D.S.. 43 - 
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where consciousness is excited and a sensation felt, where 
the person is barely conscious of the object; (3) lha, where 
the mind desires to know the details of the object, its resem¬ 
blances to and differences from others; (4) Av§.ya, where 
takes place the reintegration of the present and the past, 
and the recognition of the object as this and not that; and 
(5) DhSrana, where we recognise that sensations reveal quali¬ 
ties of things. An impression 1 results by which we are able to 
remember the object later. This analysis reveals the mediate 
character of perception, and also tells us that things are 
extra-mental realities. The existence of an objective reality 
beyond and beside consciousness, apprehended by percep¬ 
tion and understood by intelligence, is asserted by the Jainas. 
The attributes and relations of things are directly given in 
experience and are not products of thought or imagination. 
The process of knowing does not modify the object of know¬ 
ledge. The relation between knowledge and its object is an 
external one with regard to physical objects, though it is 
different in the case of self-consciousness. The consciousness 
of the jiva is ever active, and this activity reveals its own 
nature as well as that of the object. Jneya or object of 
knowledge includes self and not self. As light reveals 
itself and other objects, even so does jnana reveal itself 
and others. The Nyaya-Vai£e§ika theory, that knowledge 
reveals only external relations but not itself, is rejected by 
the Jainas. In knowing any object, the self knows itself 
simultaneously. If it did not know its own existence, 
none else could impart this knowledge to it. Every act 
of perception and knowledge implies the statement “ I know 
it thus and thus.” Knowledge is always appropriated by 
the self. The question, how consciousness can reveal 
the nature of unconscious objects, is dismissed as absurd, 
since it is the nature of knowledge to reveal objects. 

In the case of self-consciousness, the relation between 
knowledge (jnana) and the object of knowledge (jfieya) 
is very intimate. Jnanin and jflana, the subject of know¬ 
ledge and knowledge are also inseparable, though distinguish¬ 
able. In self-consciousness, the subject of knowledge, the 
object of knowledge, and knowledge itself are different 

* Subsk&ra. 
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aspects of a single concrete unity. There are no jivas 
without jnana, since that would take away the cetana or 
conscious character of the jivas and reduce them to the 
level of ajiva dravyas, and there can be no jnana without 
selves, for that would make jnana foundationless. 

In its perfect condition the soul is pure jft&na and dar&ana 
(knowledge and intuition), 1 which arise simultaneously, 
or are together. In the mundane jivas, jnana is preceded 
by darSana. 1 Perfect knowledge is free from doubt (sam^aya), 
perversity (vimoha) and indefiniteness (vibhrama ).3 The 
karmas which obscure the different varieties of darSana 
are called the Darcanavaraniya karmas, and those which 
obscure the different kinds of jnana are called the jnana- 
varanlya karmas. 4 All knowledge is in the soul, though it 
manifests itself when the disturbing media are removed. 
The impediments are passions and emotions, which cause 
the inflow of matter and prevent the soul from exercising 
its natural function in full measure, and interests in 
the physical concerns of life which confine our know¬ 
ledge to the immediately useful. So aspects of reality 
in which we are not interested are shut off by selective 
attention. When the soul is unimpeded by the influences 
of matter which obscure knowledge, and freely functions, 
it is capable of omniscience, or knowledge of all things, 
past, present and future. In our empirical lives, the purity 
of the soul is defiled by the absorption of the unconscious 
substance, matter. By tearing it asunder, by destroying 
its energies, we tend to increase our knowledge. When 
the opposing energies are completely overthrown, the soul 
vibrates at its natural rhythm and exercises its function of 
unlimited knowing. Souls are substances characterised 
by intelligence, and their differences are due to the degrees 
of their connexions with matter. 

Knowledge is of two forms, pramaija, or knowledge of a 
thing as it is in itself, and nay a, or knowledge of a thing in its 
relation. The doctrine of nayas or standpoints is a peculiar 
feature of the Jaina logic. A naya is a standpoint from which 
we make a statement about a thing. We define and separate 

1 D.S., 6 . * D.S., 44 * * D S., 42. 

4 For a classification of these, see Jaini: Outtinos of Jainism, pp. 30-31. 
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our standpoints by abstraction. The conceptions that 
belong to them, or partial views, are the outcome of purposes 
that we pursue. The result of this abstraction and concen¬ 
tration on particular ends is the relativity of knowledge. 
To occupy one particular standpoint is not to deny the 
others. For certain purposes the view that the sun goes 
round the earth is quite as effective as the other, that the 
earth goes round the sun. Even in the Upani§ads we have 
glimpses of how reality reveals itself in different ways at 
different stages of our knowledge. Much of the confusion 
of Buddhism is due to its false exaggeration of the relative 
principle of flow into the absolute truth. What is true 
from one standpoint may not be true from another. Par¬ 
ticular aspects are never adequate to the whole reality. The 
relative solutions are abstractions under which reality may 
be regarded, but do not give us a full and sufficient account 
of it. Jainism makes basic and fundamental the principle 
that truth is relative to our standpoints. The general 
character of reality is given in several partial views. 

There are many ways in which nayas are divided, and 
we shall notice the chief of them here. According to one 
scheme, there are seven nayas, of which four refer to objects 
or meanings, and three to words, and all these lead to falla¬ 
cies (abhasas) when taken as absolute and entire. The artha 
(object or meaning) nayas are the following :— 

(i) Naigamanaya. There are two ways in which it is 
interpreted. It is said that it relates to the purpose or end 
of a course of activity which is present throughout. When 
we see a man carrying water, fire, utensils, etc., and we ask 
him, “ What are you doing ? ” he says, “ I am cooking food,” 
we have an illustration of Naigamanaya. It tells us of the 
general purpose which controls the series of acts and empha¬ 
sises the teleological character of life. 1 This view is adopted 
by Pujyapada. Siddhasena adopts a different view. We 
have naigamanaya when we comprehend a thing as having 
both generic and specific qualities and we do not distin¬ 
guish between them. (2) Sarhgrahanaya emphasises the 
common features. It is the class point of view. 
Though it is true that the class is not real apart from 

> See commentary on T.S., I. 33. 
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individuals, it is sometimes useful to notice the general 
features. This Samgrahanaya is of two kinds, Parasamgraha 
or the ultimate class view, which takes into account the fact 
that all things partake of the nature of reality. Aparasam- 
graha is the inferior class view. The abstract absolutist 
position is regarded as the £bh£sa of the Samgrahanaya. 
Jainism admits the distinction between sSm&nya or universal 
and vi§esa or particular features, though it regards it as a 
relative one. Samkhya and Advaita Vedanta deny vi£e$as, 
while Buddhism denies samSnya. Nyaya-Vaii sika accepts 
both, and looks upon the concrete thing as a complex made 
up of the universal and the particular. But Jainism con¬ 
siders the distinction to be a relative one, while NySya- 
VaiSe§ika looks upon it as absolute. (3) Vyavaharanaya 
is the popular conventional point of view based on empirical 
knowledge. We know things in their entirety and emphasise 
their striking individualities. The specific features arrest 
attention. The hypothesis of materialism, and we may add 
pluralism, are the abhasas of this naya. (4) Rjusutranaya 
is narrower than the Vyavaharanaya. It takes into account 
the state of a thing at a particular point or time. It over¬ 
looks all continuity and identity. To it the real is the 
momentary. A thing is what it is at the present moment. 
The Jains look upon it as the presupposition of the Buddhist 
philosophy. While this naya is useful to expose the hollowness 
of an abstract philosophy of “ being,” it is useless as an ulti¬ 
mate account of truth. The remaining three are Sabdanayas. 
(5) Sabdanaya is based on the fact that a name has the function 
of calling up to our mind the particular object referred to 
or implied by the name, whatever it be, an individual thing, 
attribute, relation or action. Each name has its own meaning, 
and different words may also refer to the same object. The 
relation between terms and their meanings is a relative one, 
and if we forget this, fallacies arise. (6) Samabhirudhanaya 
distinguishes terms according to their roots. It is an applica¬ 
tion of the Sabdanaya. (7) Evambhutanaya is a specialised 
form of the sixth kind. Of the various aspects and gradations 
in the manifestation of a thing, only one is contemplated 
by the root of a term, and it is this aspect that is the legiti¬ 
mate meaning of a term in its current usage. The same 
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thing in a different attitude must be designated by a different 
term altogether. Each of these seven nayas has a larger 
extent than that which follows it. Naigama has the largest 
extent and Evambhuta the least. Each naya or point of 
view represents one of the many ways from which a thing 
can be looked at. If any one point of view is mistaken 
for the whole we have a nayabhasa. According to the Jains, 
the Nyaya-Vy£e§ika, the Samkhya, the Advaita Vedanta, 
and the Buddhist systems adopt the first four nayas respec¬ 
tively and mistake them for the whole truth. 

The nayas are also distinguished into (i) dravySrthika, 
from the point of view of substance, and (2) parySy&rthika, 
from the point of view of modification or condition. Each 
of them has several subdivisions. The dravyarthika nayas 
consider the permanent nature of things, while the paryayar- 
thika ones relate to their perishable aspects. 

Since all these standpoints are relative, we have also 
what is called the NayaniScaya, or the true and com¬ 
plete point of view. The NiScayanaya is of two kinds, 
SuddhaniScaya and ASuddhaniScaya. The former deals 
with the pure unconditioned reality, while the latter contem¬ 
plates conditioned existence. 

To those familiar with the conception of philosophy as 
a criticism of categories, we need not say that this doctrine 
of nayas or standpoints is a logical one. The Jains are 
fond of quoting the old story of the six blind men, who each 
laid hands on a different part of the elephant and tried to 
describe the whole animal. The man who caught the ear 
thought that the creature resembled a winnowing fan, the 
holder of the leg imagined that he was clinging to a big round 
pillar, etc. It was he who saw the whole that perceived 
that each had only a portion of the truth. Almost all 
philosophical disputes arise out of a confusion of standpoints. 
The question is often asked, whether the effect is the same 
as its material cause or different from it. That it pre-exists 
in the cause and is made manifest by the operation which 
L hat cause undergoes is the view of satkSryavSda, adopted 
by the Vedanta and the Samkhya philosophies. The asatkar- 
yavada of the Vai£e§ikas urges that the effect is something 
new and did not exist before. Jainism decides the dispute 
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by a reference to the different standpoints implied in the two. 
If we consider the effect such as a gold necklace to be a mere 
substance, it is the same as the gold of which it is made; 
but if we look at the necklace as a modification, it is new, 
and did not exist in the mere substance of gold. The con¬ 
tributions which each standpoint makes are always partial 
views reached by processes of abstraction. 

The most important use of these standpoints is of course 
the Syadvada or the Saptabhaiigl. It is the use in seven 
different ways of judgments which affirm and negate, severally 
and jointly, without self-contradiction, thus discriminating 
the several qualities of a thing. The difficulty of predication 
is got over on the Jaina theory, since it holds that subject 
and predicate are identical from the point of view of 
substance and different from the point of view of 
modification. 

The view is called Syadvada, since it holds all knowledge 
to be only probable. Every proposition gives us only a 
perhaps, a may be or a syad. We cannot affirm or deny any¬ 
thing absolutely of any object. There is nothing certain 
on account of the endless complexity of things. It emphasises 
the extremely complex nature of reality and its indefiniteness. 
It does not deny the possibility of predication, though it 
disallows absolute or categorical predication. The dynamic 
character of reality can consist only with relative or con¬ 
ditional predication. Every proposition is true, but only 
under certain conditions, i.e. hypothetically. 

It holds that there are seven different ways of speaking 
of a thing or its attributes, according to the point of view. 
There is a point of view from which substance or attribute 
(i) is, (2) is not, (3) is and is not, (4) is unpredicable, (5) is 
and is unpredicable, (6) is not and is unpredicable, and 
(7) is, is not and is unpredicable. 

1. Syad asti. From the point of view of its own material, 
place, time and nature, a thing is, i.e. exists as itself. The 
jar exists as made of clay, in my room at the present moment, 
of such and such a shape and size. 

2. Syad nasti. From the point of view of the material, 
place, time and nature of another thing, a thing is not, i.e. 
it is not no-thing. The jar does not exist as made of 
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metal, at a different place or time or of a different shape 
and size. 

3. Syad asti ndsti. From the point of view of the same 
quaternary, relating to itself and another thing, it may be 
said that a thing is and is not. In a certain sense the jar 
exists and in a certain sense it does not. We say here what a 
thing is as well as what it is not. 

4. Syad avaktavya. While in three we make statements 
that a thing is in its own self and is not, as another succes¬ 
sively, it becomes impossible to make these statements at 
once. In this sense a thing is unpredicable. Though the 
presence of its own nature and the absence of other-nature 
are both together in the jar, still we cannot express them. 

5. Syad asti avaktavya. From the point of view of its 
own quaternary and at the same time from the joint quarter- 
nary of itself and no-thing, a thing is and is unpredicable. 
We note here both the existence of a thing and its indescriba- 
bility. 

6. Syad ndsti avaktavya. From the point of view of 
the quaternary of the no-thing and at the same time from the 
joint quaternary of itself and no-thing, a thing is not and is 
also unpredicable. We note here what a thing is not as well 
as its indescribability. 

7. Syad asti ndsti avaktavya. From the point of view 
of its own quarternary as well as that of no-thing and at 
the same time from the joint quaternary of itself and no-thing, 
a thing is, is not and is indescribable. We bring out the 
inexpressibility of a thing as well as what it is and what it is 
not. 1 

Of these seven possible ways of speaking about a thing 
or its attributes, the first two are the chief, the simple affirma¬ 
tive that a thing is in its svarupa (own form), svadravya (own 
matter), svak§etra (own place), and svakala (own time), 
and the simple negative that a thing is not in its pararupa 
(other form), paradravya (other matter), parak§etra (other 
place), and parakSla (other time.) The latter is the negative 
fact. This doctrine insists on the correlativity of affirmation 
and negation. All judgments are double-edged in their 
character. All things are existent as well as non-existent 
« T.S., p. 14; P. 16. 
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(sadasadttmakam). 1 A thing is what it is and is not what it 
is not. According to this view, all negation has a positive 
basis. Even imaginary concepts like skyflower possess a 
positive basis in the two reals sky and flower, though their 
combination is unreal. It emphasises the fundamental 
truth that distinction is necessary for thought. A thing 
which has nothing from which it can be distinguished is 
unthinkable. The absolute devoid of distinctions within as 
well as without is truly unthinkable. For all things which 
are objects of thought are in one sense and are not in 
another. 

Samkara and Ramanuja 2 criticise the Saptabhangl 
view on the ground of the impossibility of contradictory 
attributes co-existing in the same thing. Ramanuja writes: 
" Contradictory attributes such as existence and non-existence 
cannot at the same time belong to one thing, any more than 
light and darkness.” The Jains admit that a thing cannot 
have self-contradictory attributes at the same time and in 
the same sense. All that they say is that everything is of 
a complex nature, an identity in difference. The real 
comprehends and reconciles differences in itself. Attributes 
which are contradictory in the abstract coexist in life and 
experience. The tree is moving in that its branches are 
moving, and it is not moving since it is fixed to its place 
in the ground. It is necessary for us to know a thing clearly 
and distinctly, in its self-existence as well as in its relations 
to other objects. The second point urged by the Vedantins 
that the Saptabhafigi doctrine is of no practical utility 
is an expression of personal opinion over which we need not 
linger. Nor can it be contended that the Saptabhaflgi 
doctrine is inconsistent with the other views of the Jaina 
philosophy. It is a logical corollary of the anekantavada, 
the doctrine of the manyness of reality. Since reality is 
multiform and ever changing, nothing can be considered 
to be existing everywhere and at all times and in all ways 
and places, and it is impossible to pledge ourselves to an 
inflexible creed 

« Svarftpega sattv&t, parartipei^a ca asattv&t. 

• S.B., ii. a. 33; R.B., ii. 2. 31. 
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VI 

Value of Jaina Logic 

Before we pass on to the next section, it may be useful 
to bring together at this point a few critical reflections 
suggested by the Jaina logic. We have incidentally mentioned 
the strong points of the theory of knowledge of the Jainas 
and defended it against the attacks of the Vedantins. Yet in 
our opinion the Jaina logic leads us to a monistic idealism, 
and so far as the Jainas shrink from it they are untrue to 
their own logic. We shall enforce this criticism from the 
metaphysical side at a later stage of our discussion. Let 
us here understand the implications of the Jaina logic. 

The theory of relativity cannot be logically sustained 
without the hypothesis of an absolute. It is true that the 
law of contradiction on which Jaina logic takes its stand 
involves that distinction is necessary for thought, but a 
thing which is absolutely distinct from others is as unreal 
to thought as a thing which is absolutely one with others. 
Thought is not mere distinction, but it is also relation. 
Everything is possible only in relation to and as distinct 
from others. The law of contradiction is the negative aspect 
of the law of identity. All distinction presupposes unity. 
Since for the Jainas thought furnishes the clue to reality, 
the final expression of reality must be a concrete monism 
that accounts for all existence. It is not a one excluding 
the many, or a many excluding order or unity. The Jaina 
logic revolts against all abstractions, and will not commit 
itself to any false distinction of either-or, one or many. The 
Jainas admit that things are one in their universal aspect 
(jati or kirana) and many in their particular aspect (vyakti 
or kSrya). Both these, according to them, are partial 
points of view. A plurality of reals is admittedly a relative 
truth. We must rise to the complete point of view and look 
at the whole with all the wealth of its attributes. If Jainism 
stops short with plurality, which is at best a relative and 
partial truth, and does not ask whether there is any higher 
truth pointing to a one which particularises itself in the 
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objects of the world, connected with one another vitally, 
essentially and immanently, it throws overboard its own 
logic and exalts a relative truth into an absolute one. 

Only such a theory of monism is consistent with the 
Jaina theory of relations which are not independent of 
and external to what they relate. Meaning enters into 
reality, and between subject and object there is an intimate 
relation. The dualism of mind and external world, whatever 
truth it may have at the psychological level, is overcome 
when we rise to the standpoint of logic as theory of know¬ 
ledge. If the two, subject and object, the individual mind 
and the independent reality, are separate, then there can be 
no knowledge at all. Either knowledge is arbitrary and 
groundless or the dualism is wrong. Subject and object are 
not separate existences held together by an external bond. 
They are a unity in duality, a duality in unity. If we 
suppress either term, the whole is dissolved. The distinction 
of subject and object is not a relation between two inde¬ 
pendent entities, but a distinction made by knowledge 
itself within its own field. If Jaina logic does not recognise 
the need for this principle, which includes within it the 
distinction of subject and object, it is because it takes a 
partial view for the whole truth. 

If we are to accept the above interpretation of its principle 
of relativity, the self which takes up the different points of 
view cannot be the particular empirical self, but something 
deeper. Knowledge is not merely individual. If the analysis 
of reality is to be more than subjective, we must admit the 
activity of one self in the many individuals whom we know 
empirically as objects of knowledge. Before any question 
of knowledge arises, this one self must be presupposed as 
the ultimate and final fact within which fall all distinctions 
of subject and object. And this self is not a passing feeling 
or a transient phase of consciousness. 

The fact that we are conscious of our relativity means 
that we have to reach out to a fuller conception. It is from 
that higher absolute point of view that the lower relative 
ones can be explained. All true explanation is from above 
downwards. 

It is only in the light of this absolute principle that we 
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shall be able to apply a scale of values to the relative con¬ 
ceptions and estimate their worth. All truth is relative 
when compared with the absolute truth. All knowledge 
transcends the given and points beyond itself. With a 
continuous advance towards fuller and fuller truth, the object 
itself loses its apparently given character. When we reach 
absolute knowledge the distinction between subject and 
object is overcome. Only in the light of such an absolute 
standard could we correct the abstractions of the lower. 
Then shall we see that the several relatives are only stages 
in a continuous process which has the realisation of the 
soul’s freedom for its determining end. The recognition 
of every form of knowledge as relative, something bound to 
pass over into something else, requires us to assume a larger 
reality, an absolute in which all the relatives fall. 

But is there any way of comprehending the nature 
of this absolute ? We cannot get an idea of the positive 
full-orbed reality by putting together our partial views. A 
mere pooling of the contributions of the different standpoints 
will not lead us to the truth in itself. If we follow the spirit 
of Jaina logic, thought is bound up with the relative and 
cannot give us a knowledge of the absolute. If thought 
cannot grasp reality, is there any other power that can ? 
The question is not explicitly raised, but the answer is 
implicitly given in the affirmative. A careful consideration 
of KevalajUdna , or the knowledge possessed by the free, 
will tell us 'that the Jaina theory by implication accepts the 
method of intuition and the philosophy of absolutism. 

According to the Jaina theory, the highest kind of know¬ 
ledge which combines all the characters manifested in 
experience is that possessed by the Kevalin or the liberated. 
It is full or perfect knowledge which is the soul's characteristic 
in its pure and undefiled condition. This perfect knowledge 
which is the essence of the soul, manifests itself in different 
degrees in different kinds of beings on account of the influence 
of the external force of matter whose association or union 
has the effect of suppressing the clear knowledge of the 
soul. This unconscious matter, when it joins the soul 
substance, cripples its powers according to the type of bondage 
or fusion of soul and matter The different types of con- 
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sciousness depend on the operation of the opposing forces 
of matter, ranging from that in which these forces are actually 
in full play, in which case the knowing power of the soul 
can manifest itself only through the one sense of touch, 
as in metals and the like, to that in which all of them are 
removed, when the full blaze of omniscience is reached. The 
intermediate types between these two limits are determined 
by the destruction, entire or partial, of the energies obstructing 
knowledge. Knowledge which is of the essence of the soul, 
is hidden or revealed according to the pressure of matter 
upon it. Everything lies latent in the self, and only wants 
removal of the causes which prevent the manifestation 
of knowledge. When the impediments are removed, the 
soul becomes all comprehensive knowledge, unlimited by 
time or space. There are no emotions to disturb or interests 
to obscure the full splendour of that soul whose essence is 
consciousness. Nor can we say that there are differentiating 
marks in this perfect condition. The object of knowledge 
is the whole of reality, and the subject has become pure 
intelligence, wherein no limits or distinctions are possible. 
The unreal distinctions of the empirical world are no longer 
present in it. In short, the distinctions are due to an element 
which does not persist, and what persists is the soul whose 
nature is consciousness. The Jainas cannot logically support 
a theory of pluralism. 

VII 

Psychology 

Before we take up the metaphysical views of the Jainas, 
we may notice their psychological opinions. They admit 
a dualism between mind and body. The five senses or 
indriyas are distinguished into dravya-indriyas or physical 
sense organs and bhSLva-indriyas or their psychical counter¬ 
parts. 1 The common element between the eye which is 

* T.S., ii. 19. Similarly, manas has the two aspects of physical and 
psychical. When the soul is said to occupy the whole body, it means that 
soul and body are the psychical and physical counterparts of one entity. 
It is an empty device to account for the psychical perception of physical 
objects. We do not solve the problem of the relation of soul and body by 
repeating the properties of both in every sense or indriya. 
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the enjoyer of form and its object is colour. The eye is 
adapted to respond to colour, which is a property of matter. 
Since the sense organs are only the exteriorised powers 
or instruments of the jiva, the elements which render the 
enjoyment of all objects possible exist in the constitution 
of the soul itself. The senses are the capacities for enjoy¬ 
ment, and the sensible qualities which exist outside are 
the objects of enjoyment. A good deal of psychological 
analysis is discernible in the divisions of touch into eight 
kinds: hot and cold, rough and smooth, soft and hard, 
light and heavy; of taste into five: pungent, acid, bitter, 
sweet and astringent; of smell into two: good and bad; 
of colour into five: black, blue, yellow, white and pink; 
and sound into seven: §adja, r§abha, gandhara, madh- 
yama, paficama, daivata, ni§ada, i.e. do, re, me, fa, 
sol, la, si. Sense perception is the result of the contact 
between the sense organ and the object. This mechanical 
contact is not the complete explanation of the psychical per¬ 
ception. It only helps to remove the veil which hides 
the knowledge of the soul. The subject is a jnanin, a 
bhoktf as well as a kartf, a knower, an enjoyer 
and a doer. Three forms of consciousness are recognised: 
knowing, feeling, or the experiencing of the fruits of karma* 
and willing.* Conation and feeling are closely allied. As a 
rule, we have first feeling, then conation, and lastly know- 
ledge .3 The relation between jiva and pudgala is that of 
subject to object. The force which brings about their union 
is not knowledge, for we may know a thing and yet not be 
compelled to act on it. The omniscience of the Siddhatman 
involves the reflection of the universe in consciousness, 
though the soul is not necessarily in bondage. Interaction 
depends on the desires of the jiva. This subjection to desire 
and consequently to bondage is not essential for the jiva, 
since it is possible to be saved from desire. 

Every jiva is a composite of body and soul, of which the 
soul is the active partner, while the body is the inactive 
passive one. Jainism avoids the defects of both mentalism 
and materialism by recognising the correlativity of mind 
and matter. But Jainism does not see that the distinction 

1 Karmaphalacetana. • P. 38. > P. 39. 
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of self and not-self is the outcome of the essential character 
of mind. It accepts the two substance theory in all its 
nakedness, looking upon knowledge as something apart- 
a process taking place between them. Nor is Jainism aware 
of the conception of development according to which the body 
in its higher phases assumes new properties. It is obliged 
to rest content with a dualism of mind and body and stop 
at the psychological point of view. It cannot adopt the 
theory of interaction, but has to accept the view of parallelism 
with all its difficulties. “ Karmic matter itself through its 
own essential nature brings about its own changes. Jiva, 
too, in the same way, through its own impure states of thought 
that are conditioned by karma, brings about its own thought 
changes.” 1 The two form two independent series, self- 
sufficient and complete. To the question, as to why the 
jiva should suffer the fruits of karma, if the two are inde¬ 
pendent, a sort of pre-established harmony is suggested.* In 
the world we have material bodies large and small, of which 
some are karmic matter, with a tendency to be attracted 
by the jivas. By their coexistence, jiva and karmic 
material molecules are brought together. The settling of 
karmic matter in jiva is due to this contiguous coexistence. 
It cannot be said that the mind exerts an active influence. 
The commentator on PanctstikSyasamayasara explains 
the relation by the analogy of the casket which becomes 
black by contact with collyrium powder. The two self- 
determining agencies somehow get harmoniously blended. 
Since direct causal relation between the two series is rejected, 
no better explanation than a mysterious harmony is possible. 

On this view knowledge becomes a mystery. It ceases 
to be the ultimate fact behind which we cannot go. We 
adopt a deliberately restricted outlook and, imagining 
an opposition between subject and object, look upon mind 
as one thing confronted by another thing called the environ¬ 
ment. We do not perceive things that are external, but 
have only images and pictures of them which are supposed 
to represent the external world. There cannot be any 
agreement between idea and reality unless there is a common 
factor between them. But in that case the theory of a mind 

1 P. 68. • P. 70-77. 
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which looks out of its own chamber into an alien universe 
falls to the ground. 

The soul is said to have dimensions, and be capable of 
expansion and contraction. The soul cannot be smaller 
than the physical body, for then it will not be able to feel 
the bodily affections as its own. It is of a very small size 
when it starts in the womb, but goes on gradually expanding 
with the body, till it attains to its full proportions. At 
the end of each earthly life it contracts again into the seed 
of the next birth which it has to undergo. The diffusion of 
the soul in the body is not like any other diffusion in nature, 
since the soul is simple and devoid of parts. " Just as the 
lotus hued ruby, when placed in a cup of milk imparts its 
lustre to the milk, so the jiva residing in its own body imparts 
its lustre or intelligence to the whole body.” 1 The souls 
which are infinite in number and of medium size occupy in¬ 
numerable points of space in lokakaSa or the mundane world.* 
According to Samkara ,3 the hypothesis of the soul having the 
same size as its body is untenable, for, from its being limited 
by the body, it would follow that the soul, like the body, is 
also impermanent, and if impermanent, it would have no 
final release. Further, a soul which leaves a particular body 
will get into difficulties when, in the course of rebirth, it 
has to inhabit a larger body. We may grossly conceive 
the soul as capable of becoming bigger or smaller by addition 
or subtraction of parts. New particles will be constantly 
carried in and old particles will be getting out, so that we can 
never be sure that the same soul continues for any length 
of time. If it is said that certain essential particles remain 
unchanged, there does not seem to be any way of distinguish¬ 
ing between the essential and the accidental. The Jainas 
answer these objections by citing analogies. As a lamp 
whether placed in a small pot or a large room illumines the 
whole space, even so does the jiva contract and expand 
according to the dimensions of the different bodies. 

1 P. 33. *' The soul is present/* says Maher in his Psychology , ” though 

in a non-qualitative manner, throughout the whole body; moreover, it is 
so present everywhere in the entirety of its essence, although it may UQt 
be capable of ubiquitously therein exercising all its faculties/* 

* MadhyamaparimSna, i.e. neither all pervading nor atomic, 

» S.B., II. 2. 33-36, 
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VIII 

Metaphysics 

In metaphysics Jainism is opposed to all theories which 
do not emphasise ethical responsibility. The ethical interest 
in human freedom is the determining consideration. The 
theories of the creation of the world by God, or its develop¬ 
ment out of prakrti or its unreality, are criticised on the 
ground that they cannot account for either the origin or 
the cessation of suffering. 1 To regard the intelligent subject 
as the product of the five elements is as fruitless from the 
ethical point of view as to make out that the variety of the 
world is a manifold presentation of the one intelligent prin¬ 
ciple. 1 Moral distinctions lose their value on the hypothesis 
of the passivity of the soul .3 To say that the soul is safe in 
its eternity and the events of the world are the results of 
the mechanical combination and separation of the elements 
of existence would take away the initiative from the soul 
and make moral responsibility meaningless .4 The fatalist 
theory that all things are fixed by nature obviously leaves 
no room for individual effort .5 Ethical values require that 
the individual can make or unmake himself in the world, 
and that the soul has a self-identity which it preserves 
even in the ultimate condition. 6 This metaphysical theory 
of reality may be approached by a preliminary discussion 
of the nature of substance or dravya, and mode or paryaya. 

The Jainas do not hold that being is permanent, without 
becoming, change and end. Everything is produced, con¬ 
tinues and is again destroyed. The definition of substance 
depends on our standpoint. It is that which always exists, as 
the universe, which has no beginning or end. It is the subject 
of qualities and modifications. Anything which has origin, 
existence and destruction is a substance. It is again that 

* Sutrak|*tSAga, I. i. 3. 5-9. 

* Ibid., I. i. 1. 7-10. 11-12 ; II. i. 16. 17. 

i Ibid., I. i. 1. 13 

4 Ibid., I. i. 1. 15 ; II. i. 22-24. 

5 Ibid., I. i, 2. 1-5; I. i, 4. 8-9; H. i- 3 *, 

* Ibid., I. i. 3. U. 
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which performs some functions. Generally, existing things 
are considered to be permanent as regards their substance 
and accidental as regards their changeable aspects. Material 
things continue to exist as matter; as particular things 
they change. Being is not unalterable in its nature. The 
Jainas do not concern themselves about transcendental 
being, but only of being as found in experience. The 
things of the world undergo change, gaining new qualities 
and losing old ones. The possession of certain qualities in 
common makes us say that the new and the old are forms 
of one substance. Reality to them is a unity in difference 
and nothing beyond. They adopt a theory of bhedabheda 
or difference in identity. Substance is that which persists 
in and through its own qualities and modifications. Sub¬ 
stance and quality are inseparable. A thing is defined as 
that which has many qualities. 1 It is a dynamic reality, an 
identity which changes.* “Substance is one, the inherent 
essence of all things, manifests itself through diverse forms, 
has the three characteristics of creation, destruction and 
staying, and may be described by opposites.” 3 

Qualities or gunas inhere in substances as materiality 
in atoms, and they cannot exist by themselves. The chief 
qualities are : (i) Existence, (2) Enjoyability, (3) Substan¬ 
tiveness, (4) Knowability, (5) Specific character or identity 
or essence, (6) the quality of possessing some kind of form. 
These general qualities are common to dravyas, and each of 
the latter has also its own specific features. We should 
not abstract any of these qualities and exalt it to a sub¬ 
stantive level. Yet “ there is neither quality without 
substance nor substance without quality.” 4 The Nyaya 
theory of the absolute distinction of substance and quality 
is refuted. A thing exists in and through the qualities and 
the qualities constitute the thing. The difference is one 
of reference and not existence. “ If the substance is entirely 
separate and distinct from its qualities, then it may change 
into infinite other substances, or again, if the qualities can 
exist separate from their substance, there will be no necessity 

1 P. 8 ; see also 9 and 11. * P. 6. 

J “ Anantadharmatmakam vastu ” ; Haribhadra’s $addar£anasamuc- 
caya, 57. ♦ P. 13* 
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for a substance at all .” 1 The Nirguna Brahman theory as 
well as the K$anikavada are implicitly refuted.* Substance 
and qualities may be externally related as in “ Devadatta's 
cow,” or internally as in the " tall cow.” " Just as dhana 
and jfiSna (wealth and wisdom) make the owners dhani and 
jfi 5 ni (rich and wise), though expressing two ways of rela¬ 
tionship, unity and diversity, even so the relation between 
substance and qualities implies two aspects of identity and 
difference.” 3 ” The relation between substance and quality 

is one of coeval identity, unity, inseparability and essential 
simplicity; the unity of substance and qualities is not the 
result of union or combination.’^ 

The dravya with the qualities must exist in some form 
or state. This mode of existence is paryaya and is subject 
to change. The substance gold with its qualities of mallea¬ 
bility and yellowness is not subject to change. The gunas or 
qualities continue while the paryayas or forms change. There 
are two kinds of paryayas or modifications (i) Modifications 
of the essential qualities of a thing or substance. The colour 
of water may change, though colour is a constant property. 5 
(2) Modifications of the accidental qualities such as muddi¬ 
ness. Water need not always be muddy. 6 

The whole universe of being is traced to the two ever¬ 
lasting uncreated coexisting but independent categories of 
jiva and ajiva. The jiva is the enjoyer and the ajiva or the 
jada is the enjoyed. That which has consciousness is jiva, 
that which has not consciousness, but can be touched, 
tasted, seen and smelt, is ajiva. The latter is devoid of the 
three kinds of consciousness. It is the object .7 " What 
knows and perceives the various objects, desires pleasure and 
dreads pain, acts beneficially or harmfully, and experiences 
the fruit thereof, that is jiva.” 8 Jiva and ajiva do not 

* P. 50. 

» There is no sfimfinya without vi£e$a and no vi§e?a without s&m&nya. 
Manibhadra in his Vrtti on Haribhadra's $addarsanasamuccaya, 46, quotes 
a verse r *' Dravyam paryayaviyutam, parySyS, dravyavarjitil? kva kad& 
kena kim rupa dj*?ta manena kena ceti." 

J P. 53 - « P. 56. 

5 Sahabhfivin paryfiya. It co-exists with the substance and its qualities. 

6 KramabhAvin parySya. It succeeds another modification. , 

7 P. 132. • P. 129. 
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correspond to I and not-I. It is an objective classification 
of things in the universe that underlies the distinction 
of j!va and ajiva. Animate beings are composed of soul 
and body, and their souls being distinct from matter are 
eternal. Ajiva is divided into two main classes, those without 
form (arupa), as dharma, adharma, space, time, and those 
with form (rupa), as pudgala or matter. 

The first ajiva dravya or inanimate substance is ak&Sa 
or space. It is divided into (i) the part occupied by the 
world of things, lokaka£a, and (2) the space beyond it, the 
alokakaSa, which is absolutely void and empty, an abyss 
of nothing. 1 Of a point of space or pradeia, the following 
definition is given: “ Know that something to be prade&a, 
which is obstructed by one indivisible atom of pudgala, and 
which can give space to all particles.” 1 In such a pradeda 
one element of dharma, one of adharma, one particle of 
kala or time, and many atoms of matter in a subtle state 
may exist. Space by itself is not a condition of motion and 
of rest .3 Things left together hanging in space would lead 
to chaos. To produce a cosmos they must be bound by laws 
of movement and rest. Dharma is the principle of motion. 
“ Dharma is devoid of qualities of taste, colour, smell, sound 
and contact. It pervades the whole world, and is continuous 
because of inseparability ; has extension because of coexten¬ 
siveness with space. Though in reality of ekapradeia, yet 
in vyavahara is of many prade£as .”4 It is amurta or non- 
corporeal, and is continuous and non-composite. “ Because 
it has the infinite manifestations of the incorporeal nature, 
agurulaghu, and because of its dialectic nature of persist¬ 
ence through appearance and disappearance, it is a real 
existence. Itself being unaffected by movement, it con¬ 
ditions the motion of those things that can move, matter and 
life,” s “ even as water itself, being indifferent or neutral, is 
the condition of the movement of fish.” 6 Dharma has none of 
the specific properties of matter, and yet it is a self-subsisting 
reality devoid of all sensible qualities. It is the medium of 
movement though not its cause. Adharma is the principle 

f P. 97; see also D.S., 19-20. • D.S.,27. 

3 P. 99 and 100. 4 p. 90. 5 P. 91. 

* P* 85, 95; see also D.S., 17, and Vardham&na Pur&ga, xvi. 29. 
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of rest. It is also devoid of sense qualities, is non-corporeal 
and coextensive with lokakaia. 1 The two principles are non¬ 
active, non-physical, non-atomic and non-discrete in structure. 
Dharma and adharma are neutral conditions, udasinahetu, 
of movement and rest. Efficient causes are different. Other¬ 
wise objects would be always moving or resting. They are 
not merely the accompanying conditions of movement and 
rest, but appear to be the cosmic principles forming the 
background of all the moving and the resting things of the 
world. They are the connecting media binding together 
the chaotic crowd of isolated fragments into an ordered 
whole. It is to be carefully noted that dharma and adharma 
in Jaina philosophy do not stand for merit and demerit, 
for which it has other terms, punya and papa. They are 
the forces that cause movement and rest. Space with dharma 
and adharma forms the condition for the subsistence of all 
things, souls and matter. Space gives room to subsist, 
dharma makes it possible for things to move or be moved 
and adharma to rest. These three functions of subsistence, 
motion and rest are assigned to space in modern philosophy. 
The three are mutually interpenetrating. From the point 
of view of locality, they are of the same size and form, an 
inseparable unity. They are distinguished because of the 
difference of functions. 

Time or kala is sometimes recognised as a quasi-sub¬ 
stance. It is an all-pervading form of the universe on which 
are strung the successive movements of the world. It is 
not a summation of a series of discontinuous changes, but 
a process of persistence, an enduring from the past into the 
present. 

Time has astitva or existence, but no kayatva or magni¬ 
tude. It has no extension, being unilateral. 1 A distinction is 
made between eternal time, without form, beginning or end, 
and relative time, with beginning and end and variations 
of hour, minute, etc. The former is called k§la and the 

* P. 94 - 

» See D.S., 25. If we say that even an atom of pudgala has one prade£a 
and cannot be called kaya it is replied: “ An atom, though having one pradesa 
becomes of many prade^as through being pradesa in many skandhas. For 
this reason, from the ordinary point of view, the omniscient call it kSya." 
(D.S., 26.) 
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latter samaya. KSla is the substantial cause of samaya. 
Vartana or continuity of changes is inferred from parinama 
or modification. 1 “ Relative time is determined by changes 
or motion in things. These changes themselves are the 
effects of absolute time."* Time is called a cakra, a wheel. 
Since in course of time all things are liable to dissolution of 
form, time is also called the destroyer .3 

Matter or pudgala is the next category to be considered. 
“ Whatever is perceived by the senses, the sense organs, 
the various kinds of Sariras (or bodies of jivas), the physical 
mind, the karmas, etc., are murta, or figured objects. These 
are all pudgala.” 4 ** Sound, union, fineness, grossness, 
shape, division, darkness, and image, with lustre and heat, 
are modifications of the substance known as pudgala .”5 
Matter is an eternal substance undetermined with regard 
to quantity and quality. It may increase or diminish in 
volume without any addition or loss of particles. It may 
assume any form and develop various qualities. It is the 
vehicle of energy which is essentially kinetic or of the nature 
of motion. This motion belongs to the substance pudgala, 
and is of two kinds, simple motion, or parispanda, and 
evolution, or pariijama. Pudgala is the physical basis of 
the world. Matter itself is said to exist in six different 
forms of different degrees of fineness and visibility. The 
qualities of touch, taste, smell, colour and sound are 
associated with pudgala. The Jains argue that everything 
in the world except souls and space is produced from 
matter. Things which we perceive consist of gross matter. 
There is also subtile matter beyond the reach of our senses, 
and this is transformed into the different degrees of karma. 

The Jaina physics has for its chief principle the atomic 
structure of the universe. The physical objects apprehended 
by senses consist of atoms or paramanus. An absolutely 
homogeneous mass of pudgalas which by differentiation 
breaks up into’ several kinds of atoms qualitatively deter¬ 
mined is assumed. An atom (anu) has no points, beginning, 
middle or end. It is infinitesimal, eternal and ultimate. 


* p. 23-26. 

j Compare " Kalo’smi,” B.G., xi. 32. 

« P. 89. 


• P. 107, xo8. 
1 D.S., 16. 
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It is neither created nor destroyed. It is amurta (formless), 
though the basis of all murta (form). Sometimes it is said 
to have form in the sense that it can be perceived by the 
kevali or the omniscient. The atoms are said to possess 
weight. The heavier move downwards and the lighter up¬ 
wards. Each atom occupies one point of space or pradeSa. 1 
When in the subtle state, innumerable atoms occupy the 
space of one gross atom. Each atom has a kind of taste, 
colour, smell and contact.* These qualities are not per¬ 
manent and fixed. Material things are produced by the 
combination of atoms which are subject to mutual attraction. 
Two atoms form a compound, when one is viscous and the 
other dry, or when both are of different degrees of viscousness 
and dryness. Atomic linking takes place only when the 
atoms are of unlike natures. The attraction and repulsion 
of atoms are admitted by the Jains. The movement of 
atoms is brought about by means of space, dharma and 
adharma. The compounds, or skandhas combine with others 
and so on. Pudgala therefore exists in the two forms of 
anu, or atom, and skandha,- or aggregate. The skandhas 
vary from binary aggregates to infinite compounds. Every 
perceivable object is a skandha, and the physical world as a 
whole is a mahaskandha, or the great aggregate. The changes 
of the physical universe are traced to atomic disintegration 
or aggregation .3 We have already said that the atoms are 
not constant in their nature, but are subject to change or 
development (parinama), which consists in their assuming 
new qualities. It also follows that there are not different 
kinds of atoms answering to the different elements of earth, 
water, fire and air. The atoms by developing the character¬ 
istic qualities of the elements become differentiated and form 
the elements. The Nyaya-Vai£e§ika theory holds that 
there are as many kinds of atoms as there are elements, 
while the Jainas think that the homogeneous atoms produce 
different elements by varying combinations. The qualitative 
differences of primary atoms are denied.4 In this matter 
the Jainas agree with Leucippus and Democritus. The 
figures formed by the arrangement of the atoms into groups 
are manifold. It is said that the atom may develop a 

1 P. 84. » P. 57. > p. 80-83. « P. 85. 
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motion of its own so swift that it traverses in one moment 
the whole universe from one end to the other. 

Karma according to the Jains is of material nature 
(paudgalika). Only thus can the Jains conceive that thoughts 
and ideas affect our character and create or modify the 
tendencies of our souls. Karma is a substantive force, matter 
in a subtle form. The kind of matter fit to manifest karma 
fills all cosmic space. It has the peculiar property of develop¬ 
ing the effects of meri t and demerit. The soul by its commerce 
with the outer world becomes literally penetrated with the 
particles of subtle matter. These become karma and build 
up a special body called karmana^arira, which does not 
leave the soul till its final emancipation. This karmic matter 
retards the radiance of the soul. Bhavakarma is immediate 
to the jivas, while dravyakarma belongs to the body. The 
two are associated together, though they are distinct and 
separate as the conscious and the non-conscious (cetana and 
acetana). Karma works in such a way that every change 
which takes place leaves a mark which is retained and built 
into the organism to serve as the foundation for future 
action. It is there actual and acting in the nature of the 
jivas. Five classes of karmic conditions are mentioned. 
Each of these determines its corresponding bhava or mental 
state. “ On account of the rise, suppression, annihilation, 
mixed suppression or unconditioned thought, the jiva has 
five bhSvas or thought conditions.” 1 The last is uncon¬ 
ditioned by karma, while the four others are conditioned by 
changes on the physical side. In the usual course of things 
karma takes effect and produces its proper results. The 
soul is said to be in the Audayika state. By proper effort 
karma may be prevented from taking effect for some time. 
Though it is neutralised, it is still present, like fire covered 
by ashes. The soul is then said to be in the AupaSamika 
state. When karma is not only prevented from working, 
but is annihilated altogether, then the soul is in the K§£yika 
state which leads to mok§a. There is a fourth state of the 
soul, K§3tyopa£amika, which partakes of the nature of all the 
preceding ones. In this condition some karma is annihilated, 
some neutralised and some active. It is the state of those 

> P. 62, udaya, upasama, k$aya, k$ayopa£ama, pariijama. 
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whom we call good, while the K§§.yika and AupaSamika 
states belong to holy men. 1 

The ajiva thus consists of five entities, of which four 
are immaterial, amurta, viz. space, time, dharma and 
adharma, and the fifth pudgala is material, or murta, or 
figured. These five categories constitute the world or 
loka, and beyond is the immeasurable infinite called aloka.* 

Different from matter and material things are souls, 
jivas (literally lives). In the Jaina writings the word jiva 
is variously used, and denotes life, vitality, soul and con¬ 
sciousness. Jiva is living experience, which is so utterly 
unlike the physical things of the outer world. The jivas 
are infinite in number and are of different kinds, (i) Nit- 
yasiddha, or the ever perfect; (2) Mukta, or the liberated; 
and (3) the Baddha, or the bound. The second class of jivas 
will not become embodied. They have achieved their purity 
and dwell in a state of supramundane perfection unconcerned 
with worldly affairs. The mundane jivas are a prey to 
illusion, and are condemned to submit to the yoke of matter 
through an infinite succession of lives. The freed souls are 
absolutely pure and free from any taint of matter. In 
them the partnership between soul and matter is dissolved. 

* When karma penetrates the soul it is transformed into eight kinds of 
prakfti which make up the karmana sarlra. These eight kinds of karma 
include the JfiSnavaranlya, or that which obscures the inborn knowledge 
of the soul, producing different degrees of knowledge or ignorance, and 
Dar 6 an 5 vara$Iya, or that which obscures right intuitions ; Vedanlya, or that 
which obscures the blissful nature of the soul and produces pleasure, pain, 
and Mohanlya, or that which disturbs the right attitude of the soul with 
regard to faith, conduct, passions and emotions, and produces doubt, error 
and other mental disturbances. The other four deal with the status of 
an individual being : Ayuska, or that which determines the length of life 
in one birth ; Nama, or that which produces the various circumstances or 
elements which collectively make up an individual existence, the body with 
its general and specific qualities ; Gotra, or that which determines the 
nationality, caste, family and social standing of an individual; and Antaraya, 
or that which obstructs the inborn energy of the soul and prevents the doing 
of good even when there is a desire for it. 

Connected with the karma theory is the doctrine of le£yas, of which there 
are six. The totality of karmas taken up by a soul induce in it a trans¬ 
cendental colour or complexion which cannot be perceived by the naked 
eye. These have a moral bearing. The state of a soul is produced by its 
inborn nature and the karma with which it is associated. Each kind of 
karma has its predestined limits within which it must be purged off. 

» P. 3. 
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They are the nirupSdhi jivas, which lead a life of pure exist¬ 
ence and infinite consciousness, and possess infinite know¬ 
ledge (anantajfiana), infinite perception (anantadarSana), 
infinite power (anantavirya) and infinite bliss (ananta- 
sukha). The sopadhijivas, which are wandering in the 
circle of existence, are pursued by the cruel parasite matter. 
Through ignorance the jiva identifies itself with matter. 
It is clear that jiva in the sense of the freed indicates the 
pure subject, which is simple and incorruptible. It answers 
to the Upani§ad Atman, the logical, self-existing, unchange¬ 
able subject precedent to all cognition, feeling and will. 
As applied to the impure samsarin, jiva is an empirical 
category determined by life. This ambiguous usage is 
responsible for a good deal of confusion in the Jaina meta¬ 
physics. Except in final release the soul is always in connec¬ 
tion with matter, the link between the two being karma. 
The soul persists throughout all changes and is not a product 
of the body. The Jains admit that there is no creation 
of a new substance or destruction of the old. It is only 
a fusion of elements in a new form. The jivas are many, 
but are alike eternal. Their characteristic essence is con¬ 
sciousness or cetana, which is never destroyed, however 
much it is obscured by external causes. They are regarded 
as possessing size which is varying in different cases. They 
contract and expand according to the dimensions of the 
body with which they are incorporated for the time being. 
The question of the different kinds of jivas is important 
for the Jainas, in view of their insistence on ahimsa, or the 
inviolability of life. Jivas are divided according to the 
number of sense organs they possess. The highest are those 
which have five senses: touch, taste, smell, sight and 
hearing (pancendriya). The lowest have one sense, touch 
(ekendriya). Between the two come those with two, three 
and four senses. The higher animals, men and gods, possess 
a sixth internal organ (manas), and are said to be rational. 1 
The senses and bodies do not constitute the essence of the 
soul, which lies in the consciousness underlying them all.* 
The soul is not distinct from its attribute of jfi&na or know¬ 
ledge, and since the ways of knowledge are diverse, the 
> See P. 118-136. • P. 138. 
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world of reality is also said to be multiverse by the wise. 1 
Self and its knowledge are inseparable. In unredeemed 
souls knowledge and joy are contracted. Everything from 
the solar system to the dewdrop has a soul, and not merely 
men and animals. There are elemental souls, e.g. earth souls, 
fire souls, which live and die and are born again in the same 
or other elemental bodies. These are either gross or subtle. 
In the latter case they are invisible. Plants are the jivas 
of one sense. Each plant may be the body of one soul, or 
may possess a multitude of embodied souls. Though some 
other Indian philosophers also admit that plants possess 
souls, the Jaina thinkers have developed this theory in 
a remarkable way. Plants in which only one soul is embodied 
are always gross, and exist in the habitable part of the world 
only. But those plants of which each is a colony of plant 
lives may be subtle, and therefore invisible, and be distri¬ 
buted all over the world. These subtle plants are called 
nigoda. They are composed of an infinite number of souls, 
forming a very small cluster, with respiration and nutrition 
in common. Innumerable nigodas form a globule, and the 
world is packed with them. These nigodas supply souls 
in the vacancies caused by those who have attained nirvana. 
It is said that an infinitesimally small fraction of one single 
nigoda has furnished souls in place of those liberated from 
the beginningless past down to the present. We cannot 
therefore hope that the world will at any time be empty of 
living beings. 1 A peculiar feature of the Jaina theory is 
its doctrine that there are souls even in inorganic objects, 
like metals and stones. 

The condition of a soul depends on the condition of its 
body. In an inorganic body the soul's consciousness is 
dormant, while it just stirs in the organic body. Conscious¬ 
ness is active in human beings. Compare the saying : ‘‘All 
flesh is not the same flesh : but there is one kind of flesh 
of men, another flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and another 
of birds.” 

The jiva is characterised by knowledge, and though it 
has no form, is yet an agent enjoying the fruits of karma 

• P. 49; see also 58. 

• See Lokapraka£a, vi. 31 fi. 
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and possessing the same extent as the body. 1 It undergoes 
real changes, otherwise it cannot be a causal agent. 1 It 
is the upadanakartr or the material cause of bhavas, or 
thoughts, while karmic matter is the nimitta, or the deter¬ 
mining cause .3 The potter has the idea (bhciva), and the pot 
exists in his consciousness, and there arises the actual pot 
with the material clay. Yet throughout its infinite forms 
the soul maintains its nature or identity. Birth and death 
are only paryayas, or modifications of the soul. The freed 
soul is one with the soul in samsara.4 It is not necessary 
for the soul to be always entangled in the meshes of the 
dialectic process of evolution. In other words, it can main¬ 
tain its existence independent of the body. Consciousness 
is a reality independent of matter and in no sense its product. 
It is eternal, with neither beginning nor end. Only com¬ 
pounds break up and are annihilated. 

We have now described briefly the five ajiva dravyas 
and the sixth jiva. Of these six all else, excepting time, are 
astikayas ,5 or spatial existences, and have the possibility 
of spatial relations. Time is real, but is non-spatial. It is 
therefore a dravya, or substance possessing independent 
existence, but not an astikaya, or an extensive magnitude. 
The several dravyas can move in the same place and inter¬ 
penetrate without losing their essential nature. The six 
dravyas of the Jainas are different from the nine elements 
of the Vai£e§ika theory : earth, air, light, water, aka£a or 
ether, kala or time, dik or direction, manas and souls. The 
first four are brought under matter by the Jainas. They are 
the common properties of matter corresponding to the different 
senses. _ On account of the transmutability and the liability 
of different particles to fuse, matter is considered a unit. 
The Vai£e§ikas look upon aka£a as the source of sound, 
while the Jainas consider sound to be produced by the vibra¬ 
tions of material particles. 6 

The two jiva and ajiva are exhaustive categories of the 
universe. Of the six dravyas, jiva and pudgala form 
the chief. The others are the principle of their action or 
the results of their interaction. Samsara is nothing but the 

* D.S., 2. * P. 65. 3 P. 64. « p. 20. 

I Asti, exists; k&ya, occupying space. 1 P. 7. 
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entanglement of jiva in matter. Jiva and pudgala are 
the sakriya dravyas, or efficient causes, which move from 
place to place. Dharma and adharma condition movements, 
but are neither direct causes nor indirect conditions of change, 
and are therefore called sakriyani§kriya dravyas. The 
link of union between jiva and ajiva is karma. The pro¬ 
duction, fruition and destruction of karma, together with 
jiva and ajiva, are the principles or tattvas of Jainism. 1 
Jiva and ajiva are the main principles, which are generally 
united. The absolute liberation of jiva from ajiva is mok§a. 
It is the goal of all endeavour. This ideal can be realised 
only by the stoppage and shedding of karma. Samvara is 
that which stops. By it we block the channels through 
which karma finds entrance into the soul. Nirjara is that 
which utterly and entirely wears away all sins previously 
committed. The need for these two arises on account of asrava, 
or inflow, and bandha, or bondage. Asrava is the influx 
of alien matter into the soul. Bandha is what binds the 
soul to the body. It is caused by wrong belief (mithyadar- 
Sana), non-renunciation (avirati), carelessness (pramada), 
passions (ka§aya), and vibrations set up in the soul through 
mind, body and speech (yoga).* Mithyatvais simply taking 
a thing for what it is not .3 While inflow and bondage 
are the results of wrong karma, stoppage and shedding 
result from right conduct. Throughout we have the distinc¬ 
tion of bhava (mental) and dravya (physical) changes. 
The thoughts determine karma .4 

The cause of the soul’s embodiment is the presence in 
it of karmic matter. It is this that spoils the natural qualities 
of the soul, knowledge and intuition. The soul is never 
completely separated from matter until its final release. 
The defilement of the soul happens thus. Subtle matter 
ready to be transformed into karma pours into the soul. 
As each particular karma is caused by some act, good, bad 

1 The seven tattvas are jiva, ajiva, Ssrava, bandha, saihvara, nirjara 
and mok$a (T.S., 4). Sometimes papa, sin, and pupya, merit, are also 
added, when we get nine padarthas (P. xi6; D.S., 28). 

» U.T.S., vii., i. 

s Asatl satbuddhi. The Advaita theory of avaraija and vik^epa has 
some resemblance to this doctrine of the Jainas. 

« Sec D.S., 29 ff 
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or indifferent, so it in its turn produces certain painful or 
pleasant consequences. When a particular karma produces 
its effect it is purged from the soul, and if this process of 
discharge should take place uninterruptedly, all taint of 
matter will be abolished. But, unfortunately, purging and 
binding go on together, and the soul continues to move in 
the circle of saihsara. At death the soul, with its karmana- 
Sarira, goes in a few moments to the place of its new birth, 
and there assumes a fresh body, expanding or contracting 
according to the dimensions of the latter. The mundane 
souls are divided into four classes according to the place of 
their birth : (i) those born in hell, (2) those in the animal 
world, (3) those in human society, and (4) those in the divine 
kingdom. 1 


IX 

Ethics 

If deliverance is to be achieved, the lower matter is to 
be subdued by the higher spirit. When the soul is free from 
the weight which keeps it down, it rises up to the top of the 
universe where the liberated dwell. The radical conversion 
of the inner man is the way to freedom. The apparatus of 
morality is necessary to bring about the reformation of 
man’s nature and prevent the formation of new karma. 
The way to nirvana lies through the three jewels (triratna) 
of faith in Jina, knowledge of his doctrine and perfect conduct. 
“ Belief in real existence or tattvas is right faith ; knowledge 
of real nature without doubt or error is right knowledge. 
An attitude of neutrality without desire or aversion towards 
the objects of the external world is right conduct.” * The 
three together form one path, and are to be simultaneously 
pursued. Virtue consists in the fivefold conduct of one 
who has knowledge and faith. (1) Innocence, or ahirhsa, 
which is not mere negative abstention, but positive kindness 
to all creation; (2) charity and truth speaking; (3) honourable 
conduct such as not stealing; (4) chastity in word, thought 
and deed; and (5) renunciation of all worldly interests mark 

* P. 1*5; see also T.S., i. i. 


« P. 16. 
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the good man. The last rule is sometimes interpreted in 
an extreme way that good men should go naked. It only 
signifies that so long as we are conscious of distinctions and 
open to a sense of shame, salvation is distant from us. The 
Jaina ethics lay stress on both faith and works. A distinc¬ 
tion is drawn between the code for laymen and that for 
ascetics. 1 All those actions which lead to peace of mind are 
punya. There are nine ways of obtaining punya or merit 
such as giving food to the deserving, water to the thirsty, 
clothes to the poor, shelter to monks, etc. Himsa, or 
infliction of suffering, is the great sin or p&pa. Other sins 
are untruthfulness, dishonesty, unchastity, covetousness. 
Anger, conceit, deceit, avarice tie us down to the world, and 
their opposites of patience, humility, simplicity and content¬ 
ment further the growth of the spiritual instincts. Other 
sins, such as hatred, quarrelsomeness, slander, defamation, 
abuse of others, lack of self-control, hypocrisy and false 
faith are also mentioned. Sin is no offence against God, 
but only against man. 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 

Coleridge. 

The ethical system of the Jainas is more rigorous than 
that of the Buddhists. It looks upon patience as the highest 
good and pleasure as a source of sin.* Man should attempt 
to be indifferent to pleasure and pain. True freedom consists 
in an independence of all outer things. " That jiva, which 
through desire for outer things experiences pleasurable or 
painful states, loses his hold on self and gets bewildered, 
and led by outer things. He becomes determined by the 
other.” 3 “ That jiva, which being free from relations to 
others and from alien thoughts through its own intrinsic 
nature of perception and understanding perceives and knows 
its own eternal nature to be such, is said to have conduct 

1 T.S., vii. 20 ff. 

* Ac&raftgasutra, S.B.E., xxii. p. 48; see also P, 76-77. 

J P. 163. 
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that is absolutely self-determined." 1 " Man ! Thou art 

thine own friend ; why wishest thou for a friend beyond 
thyself ? ” 1 We do not have absolute fatalism, for though 
karma decides all, our present life, which is in our power, 
can modify the effects of the past. It is possible for us to 
evade the effects of karma by extraordinary exertions. 
Nor is there any interference by God. The austere heroes 
are blessed not because of the uncertain whims of a capricious 
God, but by the order of the universe of which they themselves 
are a part. Meditation is enjoined, since it enables us to 
acquire strength for fulfilling the vows.3 The rigorous 
character of the discipline may be inferred from the eleven 
stages of a householder's life and the fourteen stages of 
the evolution of the soul. This grim ideal of asceticism 
has been practised in India by many great devotees who 
did themselves to death. 

The chief feature of Jainism is ahimsa, or respect for and 
abstinence from everything that has life. The scrupulous 
enforcement of this rule has led to many practices which 
come in for cheap sneering at the hands of unsympathetic 
students. Lest any life be destroyed, some Jains sweep 
the ground as they go, walk veiled for fear of inhaling a 
living organism, strain water and reject even honey. It 
is true that ahimsa in the strict sense cannot be practised. 
The Mahabharata says: “ The world is filled with creatures 
which cannot be seen by the eye, though inferred by logic. 
When we move our eyelids, their limbs break and fall." ♦ 
The Bhagavatapurana declares that “ life is the life of life.” 5 
When these simple truths are forgotten, life becomes well- 
nigh impossible. A morbid fear of injuring perchance any 
life anywhere governs the conduct of the orthodox Jains. 

While Buddhism repudiates suicide, Jainism holds that 
it " increaseth life." If asceticism is hard to practise, if 
we cannot resist our passions and endure austerities, suicide 
is permitted. It is sometimes argued that after twelve years 
of ascetic preparation one can kill himself, since nirv&iia is 
assured. As usual with the systems of the time, women 


, * P- 

J T.S., vii. 4-io. 

5 i. 13. 46. Jtvo jlvaaya jlvanam. 


• S.B.E., xxii. p. 33. 
< £aAtiparva, 15. 26. 
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axe looked upon as objects of temptation. 1 In common 
with other systems of Indian thought and belief, Jainism 
believes in the possibility of non-Jainas reaching the goal if 
only they follow the ethical rules laid down. Ratna£ekhara 
in the opening lines of his Sambodhasattari says : “ No matter 
whether he is a §vetambara or a Digambara, a Buddhist or 
a follower of any other creed, one who has realised the self¬ 
sameness of the soul, i.e. looks on all creatures as his own 
self, attains salvation/* 

The Jainas are not opposed to the caste system, which 
they try to relate to character. “ By one's actions one 
becomes a Brahmin, or a Ksatriya, or a Vai§ya, or a 
Sudra. . . . Him who is exempt from all karmas we call 
a Brahmin /* 2 " The Jains and the Buddhists use the word 

Brahmin as an honorific title, applying it even to persons 
who did not belong to the caste of Brahmins/* 3 The ex¬ 
clusiveness and pride born of caste are condemned by the 
Jainas. The Sutrakrtanga denounces the pride of birth 
as one of the eight kinds of pride by which man commits 
sin. 4 

The Jain sangha, or community, is fourfold, containing 
mopks and nuns, lay-brothers and lay-sisters. With the 
Buddhists the lay-members were not organically connected 
with the clergy. With a smaller constituency than that of 
Buddhism, with no missionary zeal, Jainism has survived 
in India, while Buddhism has passed away. Mrs. Stevenson 
offers an explanation for this fact. “ The character of 
Jainism was such as to enable it to throw out tentacles 
to help it in its hour of need. It had never, like Buddhism, 
cut itself off from the faith that surrounded it, for it had 
always employed Brahmins as its domestic chaplains, who 
presided at its birth rites, and often acted as officiants at 
its death and marriage ceremonies and temple worship. 
Then, too, amongst its chief heroes it had found niches for 
some of the favourites of the Hindu pantheon, Rama, K?*§fla 
and the like. Mahavira's genius for organisation also stood 

* S.B.E., xxii. p. 48. • S.B.E., xlv. p. 140. 

3 S.B.E., xxii., p. xxx. * 

4 Yet the Jains recruit their clergy from certain families in preference 
to uiherv. They observe caste within the community. 
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Jainism in good stead now, for he had made the laity an 
integral part of the community, whereas in Buddhism they 
had no part nor lot in the order. So, when storms of perse¬ 
cution swept over the land, Jainism simply took refuge in 
Hinduism, which opened its capacious bosom to receive it; 
and to the conquerors it seemed an indistinguishable part 
of that great system." 1 

The materialistic view of karma leads the Jains to attribute 
more importance than the Buddhists, to the outer act in 
contrast to the inner motive. Both Buddhism and Jainism 
admit the ideal of negation of life and personality. To both 
life is a calamity to be avoided at all costs. They require 
us to free ourselves from all the ties that bind us to nature 
and bring us sorrow. They glorify poverty and purity, 
peace and patient suffering. Hopkins caricatures the 
Jaina system when he calls it, " a religion in which the 
chief points insisted upon are that one should deny God, 
worship man and nourish vermin ." 2 The remarkable 
resemblance between Jainism and Buddhism, in their ethical 
aspects, is due to the fact that they both borrow from the 
same Brahmanical sources. " The Brahmin ascetic was the 
model from which they borrowed many important practices 
and institutions of ascetic life." 3 


X 

Attitude to Theism 

The development of the world is rendered possible by 
the doctrine of the indefiniteness of being and interaction 
of substances. There is no god necessary for creation or 
destruction. " There can be no destruction of things that 
do exist, nor can there be creation of things out of nothing. 
Coming into existence and ceasing to exist, things have, 
because of their attributes and modes." 4 The substances 
by their interaction produce new sets of qualities. The 
Jains repudiate the theory of the creation of the world out 

1 The Heart of Jainism , pp. 18-19. 

• The Religions of India , p. 297. 

1 S.B.E., xxii., p. xxiv. 4 P, 15. 
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of nothing or a series of accidents. The systematic working 
of the laws of nature cannot be a product of luck or accident. 
There is no need to assume with the theologian any first 
cause of the universe. We cannot conceive how a non- 
creative God suddenly becomes creative. On such a hypo¬ 
thesis the question of the material out of which the world 
is created is difficult to answer. Did it or did it not exist 
in some form prior to the making of the world ? If it is 
said that it all depends on the inscrutable will of God, we 
should put an end to all science and philosophy. If things 
can function only in obedience to the will of God, there is 
no reason why they should be endowed with distinct attri¬ 
butes. Different substances need not have specific functions 
which cannot be exchanged. Water can burn and fire cool 
if that be the will of God. As a matter of fact, however, 
we find that different substances have their own specific 
functions belonging to their own nature, and the substances 
themselves would be destroyed if their functions were 
annihilated. If it is argued that everything that exists must 
have a maker, then that maker himself would stand in need 
of another maker, and we should be landed in an infinite 
regress. The way of escape from this circle is to assume the 
reality of a self-subsisting maker, who is the author of every¬ 
thing else. The Jaina thinker asks, If it be possible for 
one being to be self-subsistent and eternal, is it not possible 
for more things and beings to be uncreated and substantive ? 
He puts forth the hypothesis of a number of substances, and 
the world is explained on the theory of the necessity of the 
substances to manifest themselves. The whole universe of 
being consisting of mental and material factors has existed 
from all eternity, undergoing an infinite number of revolu¬ 
tions produced by the powers of nature without the inter¬ 
vention of any eternal deity. The diversities of the world 
are traced to the five co-operating conditions of time (kala), 
nature (svabhSva), necessity (niyati), activity (karma), and 
desire to be and act (udyama). The seed may be instinct 
with powers, but before it grows into a tree it must have 
the help of the time or season, natural environment and the 
act of its being placed in the soil. Its own nature determines 
the kind of tree into which it grows. 
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Though there is no such being distinct from the world 
called God, yet certain of the elements of the world when 
properly developed obtain deification. These are the arhats, 
the supreme lords, the omniscient souls who have overcome 
all faults. Though there is no divine creative spirit, still 
every soul when it reaches its highest perfection becomes 
a Paramatman or supreme soul. 1 God is only the highest, 
noblest and fullest manifestation of the powers which lie 
latent in the soul of man. All perfect men are divine, and 
there is no rank among them, since all are equal. 

Strictly speaking, there is no room for devotion or bhakti 
in the Jaina system. All attachment according to it should 
cease. Personal love is to be burnt up in the glow of asceticism. 
But weak man is obliged to develop a sort of devotion towards 
the great tirthankaras, however much strict logic may 
prohibit it. The lay members demanded a creed and a cult 
suited to their moral and religious condition. When Jainism 
began to spread beyond the place of its origin, the necessity 
to satisfy the religious aspirations of the normal man became 
urgent. Otherwise, worshippers of other gods could not be 
converted into Jainism. When followers of the Kjr§na cult 
came into the fold of Jainism, a relationship was established 
between the 22 nd Tirthankara (Arisjtanemi) and Kr§na. 
Many Hindu gods crept in, so that to-day we find divisions 
of Jainas into the Vai§navas and the non-Vai$navas. 

The life of a god in heaven is one of the forms that a 
soul might assume by the acumulation of merit. When the 
merit is exhausted, that life passes away. Gods are only 
embodied souls like men and animals, different from them 
in degree, but not in kind. The greater power and perfec¬ 
tion belonging to the divine body and organism are the 
rewards of the good deeds of a former life. The liberated 
souls are above the gods. They are never born again. They 
have no longer any connexion with the world and exert 
no influence on it. They do not look to the steep ascent 
leading to the goal or offer a helping hand to those struggling 
on the upward path. When prayers are addressed to . the 
famous Jinas who have reached perfection and passed out 

1 Compare Professor Alexander’s theory of angels. Space , Time and 
Deity, vol. ii. pp. 346, 365. 
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of the world of change and woe, they cannot and do not 
return answers to the prayers, since they are utterly in¬ 
different to all that happens in the world and are entirely 
free from all emotion. But there are the gods who watch and 
control true discipline. 1 They hear the prayers and bestow 
favours. So far as the Jinas are concerned, the best mode 
of worshipping them is to adopt their advice. Realisation 
of one’s true self and not devotion to Tirthankaras is the 
way to freedom.* Meditation or adoration of the Jina 
sanctifies the soul. Since the severely simple religion of 
the Jainas did not admit grace or forgiveness, it could not 
appeal to the masses, and so halting compromises were made. 


XI- 

Nirvana 

Nirvana or deliverance is not annihilation of the soul, 
but its entry into a blessedness that has no end. It is an 
escape from the body, though not from existence. We 
have already said that the liberated being by avoiding all 
emotions becomes characterless, with no interest in the lives 
of its fellows or inclination to help them. " The liberated! 
is not long nor small . . . nor black, nor blue, nor bitter, 
nor pungent'.neither cold nor hot. . . . Without body,without 
rebirth ... he perceives, he knows, but there is no analogy, 
(whereby we can-know the nature of the liberated soul) ; 
its essence is without form ; there is no condition of the 
unconditioned.” 3 The siddha state is not the cause or the 
effect of the samsara series. It is absolutely unconditioned.* 
Causality has no hold on the redeemed soul. “ Know that 
from the ordinary point of view, perfect faith, knowledge and 
conduct are the causes of liberation, while in reality one's 
own soul consisting of these three (is the cause of liberation).”5 
We cannot say anything positive about the freed soul, nor 
can we strictly speaking know that there is a plurality of 
liberated souls. The state of perfection is passively described 

* Sasanadhisthaya devatafc. * P. 176 S. 

J S.B.E., xxii. p. 52. • P. 36. 

S D.S., 39; see also 40. 
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as freedom from action and desire, a state of utter and abso¬ 
lute quiescence, a rest that knows no change or ending, a 
passionless and ineffable peace. The energy of past karma 
is extinguished, and the spirit, though still existent, has no 
chance of re-embodiment. Though not quite consistently, 
positive descriptions are given of the freed soul as that it 
has infinite consciousness, pure understanding, absolute 
freedom and eternal bliss. 1 It can perceive and know, since 
perception and knowledge are functions of the soul and not 
of the sense organs. The freed soul has a beginning but no 
end, while a bound soul has no beginning but has an end. 
These freed souls enjoy a kind of interpenetrating existence 
on account of their oneness of status. Their soul substance 
has a special power by which an infinity of souls could 
exist without mutual exclusion. The identity of the 
saved is determined by the living rhythm retaining the 
form of the last physical life and by the knowledge of 
the past. This ideal of freedom is manifested in the 
most perfect degree in the lives of the twenty-four Jain 
tlrthafikaras. 

The loka, or the universe, is held in the middle of the 
aloka, in the form of the trunk of the man, with siddhaiila 
at the top, the place where the head should be. This 
siddha&ila is the abode of the omniscient souls, and may be 
called the spiritual eye of the universe. So mok§a is said 
to be eternal upward movement. 1 * 4 * On liberation the soul 
goes upward, because of the momentum due to its previous 
activity,3 the non-existence of the relation to the elements 
which kept it down,4 breaking of the bondage,5 and its 
natural tendency to go upwards. 6 

1 P. 28. * Nityordhvagamanam mukti. 

s PurvaprayogSt. 4 Asafigatvat. 

S BandhacchSdat. 

4 Tathagatiparin&m&t. See U.T.S., x. 8. The siddha souls are of 
five kinds; (i) The tirthafikaras, or the liberated who preached Jainism 
in the embodied condition; (2) the arhats, or the perfect souls who 
aWait the attainment of nirvapa after shedding the k£rmafia£arfra; 

(3) the aciryas, or heads of ascetic groups; (4) the up$dhy£ySs, or 
teaching saints; and (5) sadhus, a class wbtefc igcjuge? the rest 

50-54)- 
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XII 

Conclusion 

Jainism offers us an empirical classification of things 
in the universe, and so argues for a plurality of spirits. In 
logic, as we have seen, it takes its stand on the relativity of 
knowledge, the obvious fact that the relations of objects 
within the world are not fixed or independent, but are the 
results of interpretation. Moreover, the theory that reality 
and meaning are inseparable makes for monism in meta¬ 
physics and not pluralism. As a matter of fact, the plural¬ 
istic universe in Jainism is only a relative point of view, and 
not an ultimate truth. 

Jainism looks upon the universe as filled with jlvas, 
even as Leibniz thought that the world was filled with 
monads. “ In the smallest particle of matter there is a 
world of living creatures, entelechies or souls. Each portion 
of matter may be conceived as like a garden full of plants, 
or like a pond full of fishes. But each branch of every plant, 
each member of any animal, each drop of its liquid parts, 
is also some such garden or pond. And though the earth 
and the air which are between the plants of the garden, or 
the water which is between the fish of the pond, be neither 
plant nor fish, yet they also contain plants and fishes, but 
mostly so minute as to be imperceptible to us. Thus there 
is nothing fallow, nothing sterile, nothing dead in the universe, 
no chaos, no confusion save in appearance, somewhat as it 
might appear to be in a pond at a distance, in which one 
would see a confused movement and, as it were, a swarming 
of fish in the pond without separately distinguishing the 
fish themselves." We shall see that the metaphysical 
scheme of the Jainas has affinities with Leibniz’s monadism 
and Bergson’s creative evolutionism. 1 

A jlva is whatever is living, whatever is not mechanical. 
It answers to the life element of Bergson. It is also a subject 
of experience, and corresponds to the monad of Leibniz. 

* Though in its origin the Jaina view might have been a rather crude 
form of physical science, later Jaina thinkers developed definite philosophical 
pounds capable of being clearly stated and defended* 
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It is anything for which the mechanical explanation is 
inadequate. Since Jainism is the product of an age of 
immature philosophising, we find that it is not clearly aware 
of the exact distinctions between jiva and Atman, ajlva 
and matter. A jiva is a particular kind of existent thing. 
The liberated jiva freed from matter is called the Atman. 
The Atman is pure consciousness untainted by matter. It 
excludes all space and externality. It is the jiva purified 
and raised to its highest spiritual status, which is mere 
formless consciousness. Pudgala is not pure matter untouched 
by consciousness. It already bears the impress of spirit. 
Atman is spirit or being, and matter is the negative principle 
of non-being. The latter corresponds to the space of Bergson 
or the materia prima of Leibniz. The bare materiality of 
pudgala is the direct opposite of spirit. It is mere difference, 
and therefore according to Jaina logic unreal. A jiva is 
a combination of the two. It is material—spiritual . 1 It 
is the soul loaded with matter, involved in bondage. All 
jivas in samsara are associated with this negative material 
element. Jainism believes that these three, Atman or the 
pure spirit, pure matter, and jiva, which is a combination of 
the two, are existent, though the first two are imperceptible 
to us. The pudgala skandha, which we see, has also an 
element of consciousness, and is as much a jiva as anything 
else so far as its essence is concerned. The jiva and the 
ajiva of the Jainas are not the empirical abstractions of 
Atman or consciousness and matter or non-consciousness, but 
the products of an interaction between the two. The pudgala 
bears on it the impress of self, and the jiva is already pene¬ 
trated by matter. It is an inaccurate usage that makes us 
confuse jiva and ajiva with being and non-being. Strictly 
speaking, Atman and non-Atman are the primary elements, 
the two irreconcilable and antagonistic principles. Jiva 
possesses more of self, ajiva more of not-self. They repre¬ 
sent two orders of arrangement in the whole. 

To the empirical vision the jivas constitute the universe, 
ana every jiva is a concrete unity, a compound substance. 
It is a one in many, or a many in one. The relation between 
the two is beginningless. In the world of samsira the two 

* See Outlines ot Jainism , p. 77. 
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are never separated. The goal of all jivas towards which 
they ought to strive is the shedding off of all matter. All 
centres of living activity are jivas. 

In the universe, we are told, the two Atman and matter, 
subject and object, are always found together. Throughout 
experience we have the strife between the two, where the 
one tries to dominate the other. It is interesting to know 
that the spiritual element of the jiva is said to possess an 
upward tendency, while the material element has a downward 
tendency. A jiva inhabiting the body of a human being 
may become so weighted with matter that it passes into 
an earthly life. 

We have gradations of jivas according as they exhibit 
more or less of the dominance of self over not-self. In 
the highest stages of divine existence, the level of gods to 
be distinguished from that of pure souls or siddhatmans, 
who have no taint of matter, we have the largest amount of 
the domination of self and the not-self is at its lowest 
conceivable point. In the lowest stages we have the pure 
externality of things to things where the not-self is at its 
highest. As we rise to plants and animals, we have more 
of self and less of not-self. They have a unity and a sim¬ 
plicity which constitute their individuality. They carry their 
past in their present activity. When we attain to the 
status of gods, the not-self is at its lowest point. The joy 
of life rises to the god-rhythm of the universe. In things 
between the metals and the gods, self and not-self are at 
strife. In pure soul and in bare matter we have exclusively 
the spiritual and the non-spiritual; only they are not the 
reals of experience. 

Can we say that the plurality of jivas on this hypothesis 
is the ultimate truth of metaphysics ? We are told that 
in jivas there are two separate tendencies at work. The 
world open to us has this duality of self and not-self, sat 
and asat.. The sat is real, the soul with its omniscience; 
the asat is the element which obscures this fact of omniscience 
and makes the jiva a limited one In its innate nature, in 
its omniscient overflow, the soul is said to fill the whole 
universe, but the jiva becomes reduced to a single point 
in which the universe is reflected as into a centre. It is 
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asat that is the basis of individuality. It is the negative 
principle that makes the jiva a separate centre of interests, 
a limited expression of the omniscient soul, an existence 
in the psychological order. The body constitutes the 
degree of imperfection and gives a standpoint to the soul. 
The different kinds of jivas, metals, plants, animals, men 
and gods, are distinct, because their bodies are distinct. 
It follows that, though the soul which dwells in them all 
is the same, the negative principle of matter creates the 
empirical distinctness of individuals. “ The separateness 
and individuality of a jiva is only from the point of view of 
vyavahara, or experience. Truly speaking, the essence of 
all jivas is consciousness-” 1 Plurality of souls is a relative 
conception which reality presents when we lay stress on 
sensation, feeling and bondage, as if they were the only true 
moments of the real. We were obliged to transcend the 
conception of an empirical centre and rise to a logical subject 
in the Jaina theory of knowledge. The subject is such a 
persistent fact that the whole world is only for it.* When 
reflection by imperfect abstraction reduces the subject to 
a finite mind conditioned by an organism, with a particular 
location in space and time, we get the idea of the independence 
of the jivas. In other words, to use Samkara’s famous 
expressions, we have the doctrine of the plurality of jivas 
only so long as we treat the subject as an object which can 
be scrutinised. If we follow the implications of thought 
and disentangle the subject from embodiment in sensation 
and feeling, free it from all contact with the object, we shall 
see that there is only one subject in reality. Jainism did 
not choose to realise this height or look towards this ideal, 
and it is true that this exercise of thought is difficult at 
our level. For human thought a barrier is fixed between 
the ideal and the actual. We are compelled by our finite¬ 
ness to start with particulars from which we cannot shake 
ourselves free. 

« D.S., 3. 7 and 8. 

* Compare Bosanquet: " It is freely admitted that in cognition the 
self is universal. It goes out into a world which is beyond its own given 
being, and what it meets there it holds in common with other selves, and 
i% holding it ceases to be a self-contained and repellent unit.” (Gifford 
Lectures, Second Series, chap, ii.) 
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Jainism even considers the theory of the oneness of the 
absolute and argues against it. " If there were but one 
soul common to all beings, they could not be known from 
one another nor could they experience different lots; there 
would not be Br&hmins, K§atriyas, Vateyas and S&d as, 
insects, birds and snakes; all would b men and gods. 
We make equal both those who lead a blameable life and 
those who in this world practise right conduct.” 1 There 
is no need to deny the plurality at the psychological or the 
empirical level, where only the question of the enjoyment 
of the fruits of karma arises. Where the mind is bound by 
organic conditions the doctrine of plurality has meaning, but 
our question is, can we consider this limited jlva to be the 
ultimate truth ? If this limitation be an essential condition 
of the soul which it can never shake off, then the plurality 
of jivas is real, but the Jainas believe that the limitations 
are accidental in the sense that they do not pertain to the 
essence of the soul, and in the state of freedom the soul is 
utterly freed from them. In that case we shall be illogical 
if we consider the accidental plurality of souls to be the final 
expression of truth. It is an accepted canon of metaphysical 
criticism that what is not at the beginning or end cannot be 
said to be really in its present process.* Plurality may be 
actual or existent, but it is not real. 

It is not possible for us to support the doctrine of the 
plurality of souls when we have no means of finding out 
whether in the ultimate condition there is any basis of dis¬ 
tinction. Salvation is inconsistent with a separate person¬ 
ality that is throughout hampered by what is external and 
contingent and is bound up with the bodily organism and 
nature itself. The particularity of self opens the way to error 
and sin, and salvation means the abolition of this particularity. 

Metaphysically, the question of monism or dualism 
is determined by the relation of the two tendencies at 
work in the world. The Jainas do not take up the question 
of origins. We have no attempt at deducing the categories 
or supplying a rigid proof of their ultimateness. They 
repudiate the theory of an extra-cosmic deity conceived 

1 Stitrakrtafiga, ii. 7. 48 and 51 ; see also i. 1. 1. 9 

* Adav ante ca yan nasti vartam&ne pi tat tatha. 
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of as a whimsical despot. We do not misrepresent 
the Jaina theory if we say that it looks upon God, nature 
and soul as aspects of the same. There is no God except 
the soul in its ideal integrity. To conceive of God in 
any other way is to make him finite. The mind of man 
excludes itself from others and is of a limited nature, but 
if we get a mind which is not restricted by limitations, 
but can present itself to itself in its completeness, then the 
limitations that characterise human experience pass away. 
The eternal consciousness is within the human experience. 
It is the power that directs us to get beyond all finite forms. 
In knowledge with the unity of content it establishes for all 
minds, we are lifted above the psychological self, which is 
exclusive of others. From the mind conditioned by space 
and time we reach a mind through which alone space and 
time relations arise. The infinite is inherent in the finite. 
That is why the finite is ever struggling to break down its 
finiteness and reach out to the fullest freedom, and when 
the freedom of spirit is reached all is overcome. There 
cannot be any system of jivas apart from such a spirit. 

What is the relation between the spiritual and the material 
tendencies which are struggling in the world of experience ? 
Are they differences within a whole ? They seem to be well 
adapted to each other and to promote the progress of the 
whole. While they are opposed to each other, they do not 
seem to be opposed to the unity which is a synthesis of 
opposites. By emphasising such facts the Jaina theory 
would be led to the hypothesis of a concrete universal, a 
reality at once divided and united. To such a view there 
would be nothing purely spiritual or purely material. Both 
these are abstractions of logic. The real is a concrete whole 
of which pure being and pure matter are abstractions. They 
are moments of the one universal, antagonistic, but insepar¬ 
able elements of one whole. The universal is manifesting 
itself in the life of the world. The struggle of opposites is 
present in all degrees of reality, though their opposition is 
overcome in the harmony of the absolute. If Jaina logic 
looks upon thought as the ultimate category and regards 
the central nature of reality as what is revealed by thought, 
then a concrete monism will be the result A pure spirit. 
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an abstract absolute, with nothing to struggle against, 
an actionless spiritual energy, a motionless being is mere 
nothing. Yet inconsistently Jainism asserts a condition of 
soul completely severed from matter, an upward movement 
without the potentiality of the downward in it. Kumarila 
urges that the reality of siddhatmans cannot be estab¬ 
lished by logical proof. " No omniscient being is perceived 
by us here. Nor can his reality be established by inference .” 1 
The Jainas take their stand on the innate nature of the 
soul, which can be manifested when the hindrances are 
removed. Even Kumaxila agrees that the soul has a natural 
capacity for grasping all things, and there are ways and 
means by which we can develop this capacity. If we em¬ 
phasise this aspect of Jaina philosophy and remember that 
there is intuitional knowledge of the kevalin, which is higher 
than thought, we are led to a monism absolute and unlimited, 
which would require us to look upon the striving world, where 
all things roam about midway between reality and nothing¬ 
ness, as unreal. We can look upon the world as real only 
when we shut out of view the highest aspect of pure spirit. 
If we recognise it, then the not-self is merely the other of 
self,-some reflection thereof not quite as real as the self, 
something which is ultimately to be sublated. The world 
becomes then an appearance created by the force of the 
not-self. In this way we are led to a severe monism of 
the type advanced by Samkara. One thing, however, is 
clear, that it is only by stopping short at a half-way house 
that Jainism is able to set forth a pluralistic realism. 
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I 

Early Buddhism 

There is no question that the system of early Buddhism 
is one of the most original which the history of philosophy 
presents. In its fundamental ideas and essential spirit it 
approximates remarkably to the advanced scientific thought 
of the nineteenth century. The modern pessimistic philo¬ 
sophy of Germany, that of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, is 
only a revised version of ancient Buddhism. It is some¬ 
times said to be “ little more than Buddhism vulgarised.” 
As far as the dynamic conception of reality is concerned. 
Buddhism is a splendid prophecy of the creative evolu¬ 
tionism of Bergson. Early Buddhism suggests the outline 
of a philosophy suited to the practical wants of the present 
day and helpful in reconciling the conflict between faith and 
science. This will be clearly seen if we confine our atten¬ 
tion to the leading principles of early Buddhism and do 
not emphasise the varying phases of its growth and the 
mythical legends which have crystallised round the primi¬ 
tive teaching and the founder, Buddha himself. 


II 

Evolution of Buddhist Thought 

Buddhist thought even in India has an evolution of 
over a thousand years to show. As Rhys Davids observes : 
“ Buddhism varies, through slight degrees, as the centuries 
pass by in almost every book.” In the second century 
after Buddha’s death, no less. than eighteen varieties of 
Buddhistic doctrine can be traced . 1 In the realm of ideas, 
life means change. It is not possible for us to thrust the 
whole development into this era. While early Buddhism 
and the Hlnayana and the MahSySna forms of it belong to 
this period, the four schools of Buddhistic thought take 


1 Rhys Davids : J.F.A.S,, 1891, "The Sects of the Buddhists/* 
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us beyond it. We propose, however, to refer to the 
Buddhistic schools in treating of this period, since towards 
the end of it they were fairly well developed. 


Ill 

Literature 

For an account of early Buddhism we have to depend 
on the Pifakas, or the Baskets of the Law. The views set 
forth in them, if not the actual doctrine taught by Buddha 
himself, are yet the nearest approximation to it we possess. 
They represent what early Indian Buddhists believed to 
be the sayings and doings of their master. We have in 
them an account of the beliefs about Buddha and his 
teaching prevalent at the time when the pi takas were 
compiled and written down. They were probably compiled 
and completed before 241 b.c., when the third Council was 
held. They are undoubtedly the earliest and most authori¬ 
tative account of Buddha’s teaching now in existence. 

According to the late traditions of Buddhism, a short 
time after Gautama’s death, or after “ the lamp of wisdom 
had been blown out by the wind of impermanence,” disputes 
arose among the followers of Buddha about certain matters 
of doctrine. To settle them a council was called together 
at Rajagrha, near Magadha. When the whole order was 
assembled, Kdkyapa, the most learned of Buddha’s dis¬ 
ciples, was asked to recite the metaphysical views set 
forth in the Abhidhammapifaka. Upali, the oldest disciple 
of Buddha then living, was called upon to repeat the laws 
and rules of discipline which are found in the Vinayapifaka. 
Lastly, Ananda, Buddha’s favourite disciple, was asked to 
repeat the Suttapifaka, containing the stories and parables 
told by Buddha during his preaching tour. For a long 
time the teaching of Buddha was transmitted through the 
regular succession of teachers and disciples, and was reduced 
to writing only in 80 b.c., in the reign of King VattagSmani, 
in Ceylon. ** The text of the three pitakas and the com* 
ihentary thereon did the most wise bhik$us hand down 
in former times orally, but since they saw that the people 
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were falling away (from the orthodox teaching) the bhikshus 
met together, and in order that the true doctrines might 
endure, they wrote them down in books.” 1 The Pali canon 
has the three divisions of (i) Sutta or tales, (2) Vinaya or 
discipline, (3) Abhidhamma or doctrine. The first Sutta 
pifaka has five divisions, called Nikayas. The first four of 
these consists of Suttas or lectures mainly by Buddha in the 
form of speeches or dialogues. There is no difference in the 
doctrines they inculcate.* About this basket of discourses 
or Sutta pitaka as a whole, Rhys Davids says : “In depth of 
philosophic insight, in the method of Socratic questioning 
often adopted, in the earnest and elevated tone of the whole, 
in the evidence they afford of the most cultured thought of 
the day, these discourses constantly remind the reader of the 
dialogues of Plato. ... It is quite inevitable that as soon 

1 Mahavaihga, chap, xxxiil. 

* The five divisions are the following:— 

(а) DIgha NikSya is the collection of long lectures containing thirty-four 
suttas, each dealing with one or more points of Buddhistic doctrine. The 
first of them is Brahmajdla sutta, the second SdmarMaphala sutta (on the 
reward of asceticism). Ambaftha sutta speaks of Buddha’s attitude to caste. 
Kdfadanta sutta speaks of the relation of Brahmanism and Buddhism. 
Tevijja sutta contrasts the Brahmin culture with Buddhist ideals. Mahdni- 
ddna sutta speaks of causation. SigdlovUda sutta speaks of the duties of 
the Buddhist layman. Mahdparinibbdna sutta gives an account of the 
last days of Buddha. 

(б) The Majjhima Nikdya is the collection of lectures of middle length, 
about 152 sermons and dialogues dealing with all points of Buddhist religion. 

(c) Samyutta Nikdya is the collection of combined lectures. It contains 
the famous Dhammachakkapavattana sutta, “ lecture on setting in motion 
the wheel of the law." It is usually called the sermon of Benares, and is 
also found in the Vinayapitaka. 

(d) Anguttara Nikdya has over 2,300 suttas in eleven sections, so arranged 
that in the first are treated objects of one kind, in the second those of which 
there are two kinds, and so on 

(«) Khuddaka Nikdya is the collection of small pieces. It has fifteen 
divisions: (1) Khuddakapdtha, (2) Dhammapada, (3) Uddna, (4) Itivuttaka, 
(5) Suttanipdta, (6) Vimdnavatthu, (7) Petavatthu, (8) Theragathd, (9) Thtf%» 
gdthd , (10) Jdtaka, (11) Niddesa, (12) Patisambhidamagga, (13) Apaddna, (14) 
Buddhavamsa , (15) Cariyd pitaka. The TheragathS and Therlgath& are of 
great poetic merit and human interest. Their songs of deliverance and 
joy are ascribed to members of the Safigha who have attained to arhatid , 
the perfect peace and delight beyond words, in the lifetime of Gautama. 
The Jatakas relate the legendary histories of the previous births of Gautama, 
and are very valuable to the student of folklore. Dhammapada (S.B.E., 
vol. x) contains the gist of the essential principles of Buddha’s doctrine. 
Those who have not the patience and the ability to ro&stCF tb© three pitakas 
resort to this summary of Buddhist ethics. 
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as it is properly translated and understood, this collection 
of the dialogues of Gautama will come to be placed, in 
our schools of philosophy and history, on a level with the 
dialogues of Plato.” 

The Vinayapifaka, which deals with ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline and prescribes rules and regulations to govern the 
lives of the monks, has three main divisions, two of which 
are subdivided : (i) Suttavibhanga, divided into (a) Pardjika, 
(b) Pacittiya. (2) Khandaka divided into (a) Mahavagga, 
(b) Cullavagga. (3 ) Parivara, The third A bhidhammapifaka 1 
deals with psychological ethics and, incidentally, metaphysics 
and philosophy, and has seven sub-divisions: (1) Dhamma 
Sartgani, ascribed to the first half or the middle of the 
fourth century B.c. ; (2) Vibhanga; (3) Kathavattu; 

(4) Puggalapafinatti; (5) Dhatu; (6) Yamaka; and (7) Pat- 
thana. This is the Pali canon, setting forth the doctrines 
known as the Theravada, since they were collected at the 
first Council by the Theras or the Elders. 1 

Sometimes Milinda Panha, or Questions of King Milinda ,1 
a dialogue between the Buddhist teacher and acute dialec¬ 
tician Nagasena and the Greek king Menander, who ruled 
over the Indus territory and the valley of the Ganges from 
about 125 to 95 b.c., is also included in the Pali canon, as in 
Siam. This work is in great use in Ceylon, where it is the 
standard authority. It was written sometime about or after 
the beginning of the Christian era. We need not consider 
this book to be the epitome of the teaching of Buddha. The 
discussion seems to have taken place some 400 years after 
Buddha's death, and represents to us a form of Buddhism 
which came into vogue much later than the age of Buddha. 
The Questions of King Milinda, according to Rhys Davids, 
is ” the masterpiece of Indian prose, and indeed the best 
book of its class, from a literary point of view, that had 
been produced in any country.” Buddhagho§a considers 
it to be the most authoritative work after the Pali pitakas .4 
While the Pali pitakas may be substantially identical with 
the teaching of Buddha, in the Questions of Milinda we 

* Abbidhamma is generally translated “ metaphysics ” ; Doctrine brings 
out the Pali sense better. » See Olden berg : Dipavath&a, p. 37. 

: 4 s S.B.E., vole. xxxv. and xxxvi. « S.B.E., xxxv., p. xvi. 
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seem to get a more negative interpretation of the Buddhist 
teaching. Nagasena seems to commit Buddha to a negative 
dogmatism which denies soul, God and a future for the 
liberated. He is a thoroughgoing rationalist, who adopted 
the scientific method rigorously and tore oft the screen 
of make-believe which pious hands had woven round the 
image of truth to disguise its uglier aspects. Realising 
that the seeker of truth must at least be truthful, he held 
that the make-believe of religion was no escape for the 
sufferings of mankind. On obviously incomplete data 
Buddha might have withheld judgment. Nagasena doubted 
the caution of Buddha and became actively negative. To 
him lack of evidence for an opinion was a sufficient reason 
for disbelieving it. For believing on incomplete evidence 
is not only a blunder but a crime. Suspended judgment 
was Buddha’s attitude; reckless repudiation was Nagasena’s 
amendment. In working out with remorseless logic the 
consequences of Buddha’s ideas, he has unwittingly revealed 
their inadequacy. 

Buddhagho§a’s Visuddhimagga is a later work (a.d. 400) 
composed by a Brahmin convert to Buddhism. It 
sets forth the HInayana arhat ideal and develops the 
old doctrine. Buddhagho§a is the first Buddhist com¬ 
mentator. His AtthasalinI is a valuable commentary on 
Dhammasangani. The Theravada did not develop much after 
Buddhagho?a’s time. Other Pali works of great historical, 
though not of philosophical, importance are the DipavamSa 
(fourth century a.d.) and the MahavamSa (fifth century A.D.). 
Our account of early Buddhism in this chapter will be con¬ 
fined mainly to the pi takas and the orthodox com¬ 
mentaries. The Questions of King Milinda will also be 
used, but with reservation. Even when later works are 
made use of, we shall take care that no idea is introduced 
which is not contained in the earlier texts. 

IV 

Buddha’s Life and Personality 

When we pass from the Upani§ads to early Buddhism, 
we pass from a work of many minds to the considered 
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creed of a single individual. In the Upani§ads we have 
an amazing study of an atmosphere, in Buddhism the con¬ 
crete embodiment of thought in the life of a man. This 
unity of thought and life worked wonderfully on the world 
of the time. The singular personality and life of Buddha 
had much to do with the success of early Buddhism. 

Any man with imagination will be struck with amaze¬ 
ment when he finds that six centuries before Christ there 
lived in India a prince second to none before him or after 
in spiritual detachment, lofty idealism, nobility of life and 
love for humanity. The name of “ Buddha,” the knower, 
the enlightened, is that by which Gautama, the wandering 
preacher, is known to his disciples and through them to 
the world. 1 He was born circa 567 b.c. His own name 
is SiddhSrtha, or he who has accomplished his aim ; his 
family name Gautama, his father's name Suddhodana, and 
mother's Maya. He was the heir to the Sakya kingdom, 
and was brought up in Kapilavastu, the capital of the 
Sakyas, by the second wife of Suddhodana, Mahayapati, 
Gautama’s mother having died seven days after his birth. 
It is said that he married his cousin YaSodhara, and had 
a son, by name Rahula, who became later his disciple. 
Early enough the burden and mystery of this unintelligible 
world pressed upon him with great force. He was much 
disturbed by the transience and uncertainty of life, and 
became keenly conscious of the black depths in which 
multitudes of human beings perish in darkness and sin. 
The story of the four signs which Gautama met on the 
road of Kapilavastu, the aged man bowed down by years, 
the sick man scorched by fever, the corpse followed by 
mourners weeping and tearing their hair and the mendicant 
friar, points the moral that the misery of the world left a 
sting on his sensitive nature.* The sights of suffering were 

* Buddha means the enlightener, and is a common name applied to many 
in India. It is a term like Christ, which means the anointed. 

» The force of fatality in a similar manner stirred George Sand to reflect 
on the sorrow of the world. " When the sadness, the want, the hopelessness, 
the vice of which human society is full, rose up before me, when my reflections 
were no longer bent upon my proper destiny, but upon that of the world of 
which I was but an atom, my personal despair extended itself to all creation, 
and the law of fatality arose before me in such appalling aspect that my 
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enough to awaken in him a consciousness of the age-long 
burden that bears hardest on the innocent and threatens 
with shipwreck even the best endeavours of man. Indi¬ 
vidual instances of suffering to Buddha were illustrations of 
a universal problem. All that was fixed in him was shaken 
and he trembled at life. 

Impressed by the emptiness of the things of sense, he 
renounced the ease, power and wealth of the palace to 
meditate on the eternal, and open for his fellowmen an 
escape from the meanness of life and the illusions of the 
flesh. In those days seekers after truth, haunted and 
obsessed by mental unrest, used to become wandering 
hermits. The seeker for light must begin his search by a 
repudiation of the good things of the world. In con¬ 
formity with the ancient custom Buddha left his home 
and adopted the ascetic’s life. He cast off his dignity, 
put on the yellow robe and begged for his bread, wandering 
up and down the streets of the world seeking for light and 
peace. He made this great renunciation at the age of 
twenty-nine. 1 He tried to find spiritual rest by philo¬ 
sophic thought, and spent some time voyaging through 
strange seas of thought alone, but not with much success. 
Subtle dialectics are no cure for mental unrest. The other 
means of escape was through bodily austerities. Gautama 
went with five faithful friends to a solitary spot in the 
jungles of Uruvela and there gave himself up to fasting 
and other bodily mortifications of the most severe type, 
seeking peace of soul through the fervour of asceticism. 
He could not gain any solace from it, for the truth was as 
far off as ever. He was growing desperate, and one night 
came very near dying, having fainted from fatigue and 
sheer starvation. Truth was yet a problem and life an 
interrogation. 

reason was shaken by it.” Quoted by W. S. Lilly : Many Mansions. See 
also Mahapadanasuttanta ; Rhys Davids : Dialogues of Buddha , vol. ii. * 
1 The popular story describes the act with great force. It is said that 
he ^.rose at midnight, went to the door of his wife's chamber, and saw her 
sleeping, resting one hand on her baby's head. He had wished to take 
his son in his arms for a last embrace, but the fear of waking the young 
mother withheld him. He turned away and fled into the night in search 
for light. 
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After full six years of intense ascetic discipline Buddha 
became convinced of the futility of the method. The 
emptiness of wealth, the wisdom of the schools and the 
austerity of asceticism were all weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. With a body purified by abstinence, a 
mind refined by humility and a heart attuned by solitude, 
he sought wisdom in the wilderness. He turned to God’s 
creation in the world if haply he could learn the truth 
from the beauty of the dawn, the glory of the sun and the 
wealth of nature and life. He took to meditation and 
prayer. Legendary accounts speak of the doings of Mara 
to distract Buddha's attention and turn him from his pur¬ 
pose, now by violent assaults, now by tempting allure¬ 
ments. Mara did not succeed. Seated under the “ botree " 
on a bed of grass, Gautama remained facing the east, 
steadfast and immovable, with his mind fixed to a purpose— 
" Never from this seat will I stir until I have attained 
the supreme and absolute wisdom.” He spent seven 
weeks under the tree. " When the mind grapples with a 
great and intricate problem, it makes its advances, it 
secures its positions step by step, with but little realisation 
of the gains it has made, until suddenly, with an effect 
of abrupt illumination, it realises its victory. So it would 
seem it happened to Gautama.” 1 In one of his deeply 
meditative moods, while resting under the tree, to which 
his devoted followers gave the name of Bodhinanda, or 
seat of intelligence, a new light broke upon his mind. 
The object of his quest was in his possession. 

When he found enlightenment after years of steady 
search and meditation, he felt charged with the mission to 
announce to the doomed multitudes the way to everlasting 
felicity. He preached the gospel of the four Aryan truths 
and the eightfold path to the distracted world. Without 
troubling himself with the subtleties of metaphysics, he 
preached the ethical way, that he might save the masses 
of men living in sin and infamy. The serenity and gentle¬ 
ness of his face, the beauty and dignity of his life, the 
earnestness and enthusiasm of his love, the wisdom and the 
eloquence of his message won the hearts of men and women 

* Wells : The Outline of History , p. 207. 
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alike. For his first pupils he selected the five ascetic 
friends of his. To them he uttered his first sermon on 
“ Dharmacakrapravartana,” or “ Setting in motion the 
Wheel of the Law.” They accepted his teaching and were 
duly ordained the first members of the Buddhist order 
or Sahgha. The number of disciples gradually increased. 
Missionaries were sent in all directions to teach the new 
dharma. The earliest converts and the most renowned 
were Sariputta and Mogallana, ascetics of Rajagrha, who 
received the truth from Assaji, one of the five original 
disciples. Buddha personally admitted them into the 
order. Other famous disciples who fill a large place in the 
early chronicles of Buddhism were Upali, who recited the 
text of the Vinaya at the first council after the death of 
Buddha; KaSyapa, the president of the Council, an im¬ 
portant Buddhist of the times, since it is said for his 
coming the cremation of Buddha’s body was delayed ; and 
Ananda, Buddha's cousin and favourite pupil, who watched 
Buddha with tender feeling and great care and was nearest 
to him when he died. Thousands enrolled themselves 
among his adherents. A number of Brahmin teachers 
became converts to Buddhism. When Buddha visited his 
father’s court twelve years after he left it, it was only to 
welcome his father and mother, wife and son to his fold. 
Many became lay disciples, and a few women were also 
permitted to form themselves into an order of Buddhist 
nuns. 

When he realised after a missionary life of nearly forty 
years that the time drew near for him to give up his body 
and attain parinirvana, 1 he spent his last hours in giving 
counsels and directions to Ananda and the assembled 
monks. Subhadra, a wandering ascetic, listened to his 
teaching in the last moments, and was the last disciple 
converted by Buddha himself. Buddha asked his disciples 
to state their doubts and difficulties that he might remove 
them. They kept silent. Then the Blessed One addressed 
his brethren: “ And now, brethren, I take my leave of 

* While nirvana is attained and enjoyed during life, parinirv&ga could 
be realised only at death, with the dissolution of the bodily life. See Pari- 
nibbana Sutta, S.B.E., xi. 
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you: all the constituents of being are transitory: work 
out your salvation with diligence.” 1 He is said to have 
died at the age of eighty. The great Buddha typifies for 
all time the soul of the East with its intense repose, 
dreamy gentleness, tender calm and deep love. He is 
known by several names: Sakyamuni, the sage of Sakyas; 
Tathagata, he who has arrived at the truth. 

The facts here mentioned may be accepted as authentic. 
There are other incidents mentioned in Lalitavistara » and 
the J at aka tales, more or less legendary.3 When we 
remember that the Buddhist works which give an account 
of the life of Buddha are 200 years later than the events 
to which they relate, it will not be a surprise that they 
contain much that is legendary, interwoven with much 
that is authentic. 4 The teeming imagination of his fol¬ 
lowers embellished the story of his life with countless 
legends. The latter do not describe so much the real life 
of the teacher as the way he strikes their heart and 
imagination.5 

» MahaparinibbSnasutta, vi. 1. Philosophy, according to Plato's Phado 
is the meditation of death. Compare Marcus Aurelius : " All comes to stench 
and refuse at last. . . . All things are alike—familiar, fleeting, foul. . . . 
Anon earth will cover us all; then earth in its turn will change ; then the 
resultant of the change ; then the resultant of the resultant, and so ad 
infinitum. The billows of change and variation roll apace, and he who 
ponders them will feel contempt for all things mortal/' Quoted in Edwyn 
Be van's Hellenism and Christianity, p. 185. 

* Edwin Arnold's Light of Asia. 

5 NidSnakatha, vol. i of the Jatakas and Buddhacarita by A£vagho?a. 

4 The earliest account of the life of Buddha is contained in the Mah£pa- 
danasuttanta. Discourse No. 14 of Dlghanikaya. It is said to contain an 
autobiography of Buddha. 

j While we are willing to admit that much of the popular account of 
Buddha is legendary, we are not so ready to accept the recent view that 
it is all a legend. We refer to the theory started by M. Senart and developed 
by a few others that the whole story of Buddha is a mere myth, added at 
a later date to a religion which had a natural growth. M. Senart maintains 
that we have in the story of Buddha a sun myth mixed with many other 
heterogeneous tendencies. We are not prepared to admit this hypothesis. 
The incidents related in the story of Buddha are natural and belong to a 
real tradition. We have evidence of the early existence of the books. The 
religion of Buddha cannot be understood unless it is viewed as the work 
of a real genius of commanding spiritual fervour. Even M. Senant 
recognises Buddha as a teacher, but thinks a sun myth is woven into 
his life. The central incidents of Buddha's life, however, cannot be 
mythical 
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V 

The Conditions of the Time 

Every system of thought embodies and reflects the 
tendencies of the time, and cannot be understood unless we 
realise the point of view from which it looked at the world, 
and the habit of thought which made it possible. From 
the unwritten literature later reduced to writing, it is 
possible to infer the condition of the times in which Buddha 
was bora. There was not one vast Indian empire, but 
only princes of particular tribes and clans who were trying 
to form small states. Several dialects were in use, though 
Sanskrit was the one sacred language. The Vedas had 
already gained a mysterious sanctity. The customs and 
rules codified later in the laws of Manu were in force, 
though they had not the rigidity which they acquired at 
a later day. The six philosophical schools were not de¬ 
veloped, though the spirit of speculation which made them 
possible was at work. Moral life suffered, since meta¬ 
physical subtleties and theological discussions absorbed the 
energies of people. 

A congeries of conflicting theories and guesses, accepted 
by some and denied by others, changing with men, reflecting 
the individual characters, emotions and wishes of their 
authors, filled the air. There were no admitted facts or 
principles which all recognised, but only dissolving views 
and intuitions. Discussions were ripe about the finiteness 
or infiniteness, or neither or both, of the world and the self, 
and the distinction of truth and appearance, the reality of 
a world beyond, the continuance of the soul after death 
and the freedom of the will. Some thinkers identified 
mind and soul, others distinguished them from each other. 
Some held to the supremacy of God, others to that of man. 
Some argued that we know nothing about it; others flat¬ 
tered their audiences with mighty hopes and confident 
assurances. Some were busy building elaborate meta¬ 
physical theories; others were equally busy demolishing 
them. Many theories independent of the Vedic tradition 
arose. There were the Niggan^has, or fetter-freed; the 
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Samanas, or the ascetics who did not belong to the Brah- 
manical order; those who sought peace of soul in the renun¬ 
ciation of the world; those who practised self-mortification 
denying themselves nourishment for long periods; those 
who tried spiritual abstraction, the dialecticians, the con¬ 
troversialists, the materialists and the sceptics, and those 
who are wise in their own conceit, like Saccaka, who had 
the audacity to say, “ I know no Samana, no Brahmapa, 
no teacher, no master, no head of a school, even though 
he calls himself the holy supreme Buddha, who, if he face 
me in debate, would not totter, tremble, quake, and from 
whom the sweat would not exude. And if I attacked a 
lifeless pillar with my language, it would totter, tremble, 
quake ; how much more a human being ! ” 1 It was an 
age of speculative chaos, full of inconsistent theologies and 
vague wranglings. 1 

The exuberant fancy of the metaphysically minded 
thus sported with time, space and eternity, and vulgarised 
the noble art of philosophy. Great truths were hidden 
away in the fogs of misty metaphysics. It is those who 
do not see the truth that strike out in the paths of fiction. 
Buddha was struck by the clashing enthusiasms, the dis¬ 
cordant systems, the ebb and flow of belief, and drew from 
it all his own lesson of the futility of metaphysical think¬ 
ing. The salvation of the soul does not depend on minute 
distinctions of metaphysical conceits, or the habit of restless 
questioning, or the refinement of reason by the subtle dis¬ 
putes of sects. The indecision of thought, though it may 
not be taxing to the intellect of man, was injurious to his 
ethical interests. Anarchy in thought was leading to 
anarchy in morals. Therefore Buddha wished to steer 
clear of profitless metaphysical discussions. Whatever meta¬ 
physics we have in Buddhism is not the original Dhamma 
but added to it (abhidhamma 3). Buddhism is essentially 
psychology, logic and ethics, and not metaphysics. 

1 Oldenberg: Buddha, p, 70. 

* The sixty-two theories prevalent at the time of Gautama Buddha, 
mentioned in the Brahmaj&lasutta, are analysed by Rhys Davids in his 
American lectures on Buddhism. 

J Abhi, beyond ; dhamma, physics. Medhamnas are further analysed 
in Abhidhamna. Cf. Aristotle. See Atthas&linl: Introductory Discourse. 
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In the vast continent of India, man’s marvellous capa¬ 
city for creating gods, the stubborn impulse to polytheism 
had free scope. Gods and ghosts, with powers to injure 
and annoy, as well as to bless and glorify, governed the life 
of the peoples. The multitude esteemed highly the Vedic 
religion, with its creeds and rituals, rites and ceremonies. 
Like the pagans of Europe, who vowed to Mercury the 
tenth part of their goods to be enriched, or a cock to 
disculapius in order to be healed, they were busy pleasing 
the gods. Even the one Almighty God of the monotheists 
was a very human sort of god, though of a heroic mould, 
kindly when allowed his own way, angry when thwarted, 
and merciful when his rage had spent itself. The relation 
between the one God and his worshippers was that of 
master and slave. He is a revengeful war-lord, entitled 
to deal with us as He will and bid us stand against the 
foe in battle line. He interfered rather too much with the 
world. Comets were signs of His anger sent to warn a 
sinful world. If the warning is neglected. He may send a 
pestilence to decimate innocent people. Miracles were the 
order of the day. The universal prevalence of law, though 
conceived by the Upani§ads, was not yet a living belief. 
Stern monotheism, moreover, resulted in a shifting of 
responsibility to God’s shoulders. If we are bad. He is 
responsible; if good even He. Either from pure caprice 
or from the desire to avenge the slight offered to Him by 
the sinful act of some remote ancestor. He has doomed the 
majority of mankind to disappointment and suffering. 

Every sin is a violation of God’s law, and the only way 
to please Him is by repentance and rolling in the dust 
Sin is an offence against God, who alone has to be satisfied. 
People were indifferent to the natural consequences of sin, 
though lip allegiance was paid to the law of karma. Over 
all men’s activities there hung the thundercloud of an 
angry God. The result was that religion was distinguished 
from life, and God and the world were opposed. 

The cruel rites with which worship was accompanied 
shocked the conscience of Buddha. There is much damage 
done to the moral nature of man by a superstitious belief 
in God. Many good men do devil’s work in the belief 
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that it has divine sanction. It is difficult to overestimate 
the amount of evil which has resulted in the world from 
a confusion of morality and religion. Abraham is com¬ 
manded by God to sacrifice his son, and Saul is called 
upon to massacre his captives in cold blood. The views 
which under the name of religion crept into life and had 
so far prevailed as almost to extinguish any spark of 
spiritual vigour cut Buddha to the quick. 

The sceptics on this theory need not be moral. So 
long as morality is based on a divine command miracu¬ 
lously conveyed, every discovery of science and develop¬ 
ment of thought would impair the basis of morals. The 
feeble in faith may reject the sanctions of morality. 

Buddha, like Lucretius, felt that the world would be 
better for the triumph of natural law over supernaturalism. 
By announcing a religion which proclaimed that each 
man could gain salvation for himself without the mediation 
of priests or reference to gods, he would increase the respect 
for human nature and raise the tone of morality. “ It is 
a foolish idea to suppose that another can cause us happi¬ 
ness or misery." 1 After Buddha did his work, the belief 
in the permanence and universality of natural law became 
almost an instinct of the Indian mind. 

We shall see later that the world of experience accord¬ 
ing to Buddha does not require for its explanation any 
God. The law of karma will do. There is the implication 
of the existence of the Highest, but it is not a matter of 
logical demonstration. Buddha endorses the Upani§ad 
hypothesis and anticipates St. Paul's judgment: " O the 
depths of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God I. How unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out." 2 

The Upani§ads were a sealed book to the people at 
large. Their teaching was lost in a jumbled chaos of 
puerile superstition.3 There were people who advocated 

* Bodhicary&vatara. * Romans xi. 33. 

3 Lalitavistara describes the state of India at the time Buddha preached 
in these words: " While at UruvelS §&kya called to mind all the different 
forms of penances which people in his time were in the habit of submitting 
to and which they thought raised the mind above all carnality. * Here/ 
he thought. ’ am I bom in the Jambfldvlpa among people who have no 
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tapas to bend the gods to their will. A dialogue of Buddha 
with an ascetic mentions twenty-two methods of self¬ 
mortification in respect of food and thirteen about clothing. 
The beauty of renunciation was eclipsed by the barbarism 
of superstition. Those who attempted to raise their 
souls ran the danger of degrading themselves into beasts. 
The masses of men were addicted to the ceremonies and 
observances prescribed by those who live on food pro¬ 
vided by the faithful and whom Buddha describes as 
“ tricksters, droners out of holy words for pay, diviners, 
exorcists, ever hungering to add gain to gain." 1 The 
priest who pretended to be the channel of divine power 
dominated the religion of the country. Buddha has nothing 
but warm admiration for the prophet of the soul, the true 
Brahmin, who was required to say, “ Silver and gold have 
I none." But when the prophet became a priest, and 
amassed silver and gold, he lost the power and the prestige 
born of spiritual gifts, and could no more say to the lame 
man, “ Rise up and walk." He ceased to cure the sick by 
initiating them into the life of spirit, but assuming high 
airs, he pretended to be in the confidence of the gods and 
addressed the needy : “ Son, make a sacrifice to God and a 
payment to me, and thy sins will be forgiven thee." The 
system of salvation by silver could not answer to the deeper 
needs of the human heart. To the mass of men religion 
consisted in regular ceremonial, prayer and penance, puri¬ 
fications and prohibitions applicable to almost all rela¬ 
tions of human life. Buddha felt the hollowness of the 

prospect of intellectual redemption, crowded by Tlrthikas, or revealers of 
the truth, with diverse wishes, and at a time when their faculties are wriggling 
in the grasp of the crocodile of their carnal wants. Stupid men who seek to 
purify their persons by diverse modes of austerity and penance, and inculcate 
the same. Some of them cannot make out their mantras; some lick 
their hands; some are uncleanly; some have no mantras; some wander 
after different sources ; some adore cows, deer, horses, hogs, monkeys or 
elephants. Seated at one place in silence with their legs bent under them, 
some attempt greatness. Some attempt to accomplish their penance by 
inhaling smoke or fire, by gazing at the sun, by performing the five fires, 
resting on one foot or with an arm perpetually uplifted or moving about 
the knees . . . some pride themselves on their saluting BrahmS, Indra, Rudra, 
Vi$jiu, Devi, KurnSra.* . . .” 

1 Rhys Davids : Buddhist India , p. 215 ; see also Dialogues oj the Buddha , 

15. 
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host of beliefs which people were wont to regard as 
articles of faith. He hated that men should play the fool 
for nothing. He raised his voice in indignant protest 
against superstition and unreason and bade his disciples 
cease playing with trifles and realise the spiritual laws of 
the world. He denied the divinity of the gods and under¬ 
mined the authority of the Vedas. 

Buddha felt most intensely the inevitable defects of an 
age of criticism and enlightenment, when ancient faith was 
undermined and the fancies of theology were disappearing 
like the shapes of a dream. Men's souls were full of unrest, 
and desolating discord, and those unable to believe were 
looking out for a doctrine. The quest of the age was 
reflected in the spirit of early Buddhism. Buddha laid his 
finger on the heart's desire for the true, the good and the 
beautiful. 

In the collapse of creeds and the disintegration of 
systems, it was the task of Buddha to provide a firm 
foundation for morality. As in the Greek world the larger 
and more comprehensive metaphysical systems of Plato and 
Aristotle were followed by the ethical speculations of the 
Stoics and the Epicureans, so it happened in ancient India. 
When the foundations of philosophy became shaken, the 
principles of conduct attracted the attention of thinkers. 
If ethics is made to rest on the shifting sands of meta¬ 
physics or theology, it has an uncertain tenure. Buddha 
wished to build it on the rock of facts. Ancient Buddhism 
resembles positivism in its attempt to shift the centre from 
the worship of God to the service of man. Buddha was 
not so keen about founding a new scheme of the universe 
as about teaching a new sense of duty. It was his privi¬ 
lege to start a religion independent of dogma and priest¬ 
hood, sacrifice and sacrament, which would insist on an 
inward change of heart and a system of self-culture. He 
made it clear that salvation does not depend on the 
acceptance of doubtful dogmas or doing deeds of darkness 
to appease an angry God. It depends on the perfection 
of character and devotion to the good. The moral law is 
not the chance invention of an exceptional mind, or the 
dogma of a doubtful revelation, but the necessary expres- 
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sion of the truth of things. Ignorance of truth is, accord¬ 
ing to Buddha, the cause of all misery. To deny the moral 
value of austere asceticism, to repudiate the popular re¬ 
ligion, to despise the Vedic ceremonialism, in short, to make 
a religion of philosophy, is a great speculative venture, the 
daring of which we cannot rightly estimate. We find in 
the early teaching of Buddhism three marked charac¬ 
teristics, an ethical earnestness, an absence of any theological 
tendency and an aversion to metaphysical speculation. 

Buddha had to reckon with the decline of the sense 
for the supernatural and the ideas of faith. In a period 
of self-questioning and self-testing, when men learned to 
look with a sharper eye on all that has hitherto been 
unthinkingly accepted, it is impossible to exempt faith 
from criticism. When serious thinkers dismissed the soul 
as a phantom, and immortality as a hallucination, it was 
no use trying to demonstrate their reality. Buddha 
adopted the critical spirit, but wished to set limits to it. 
His attitude was a perfect contrast to the spirit of scep¬ 
ticism, indifference and flippancy which characterised the 
materialist thinkers; yet he gathers up and concentrates 
the illumination of the age and gives us a penetrating criti¬ 
cism of traditional beliefs. After all, systems of thought 
and practice are only working hypotheses by which suc¬ 
cessive ages try to satisfy the aspirations and harmonise 
the results of advancing knowledge and growing insight. 
The environment is changed, knowledge has increased. 
The spirit of scepticism is afoot. Traditional religion has 
become unbelievable. Thinking men were devising some 
larger theories with which to walk through life and bring 
the ineradicable aspirations of human nature into harmony 
with the obvious data of experience. Buddha stood forth 
as the spokesman of the age. He was deeply influenced 
by the reaction setting in against the popular beliefs. There 
is no mistaking the fact that he merely accelerated what 
the stream of events was already rolling onward. He 
focussed the spirit of the age and gave a voice to the vague 
and unsystematised feelings of thinking men. He was at 
once the prophet and the exponent of the time spirit. 
Hegel compares the man of genius in relation to his age 
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to one who places the last and the locking stone in an arch. 
Many hands help to build the structure, but it is in his 
hand alone that it becomes a complete work, sure and self- 
sustained. Such a master's hand was that of Buddha, 
one of the greatest of India's thinkers. Buddha's relation 
to his predecessors is analogous to that of Socrates to the 
Sophists. While in one sense his system is an expression 
of the current of criticism, it was also destined to stem 
the tide by strengthening the spiritual though not the 
religious view of reality. Immortality may be unbelievable 
and God may be inconceivable, yet the demands of duty 
are absolute. 

We cannot consider Buddha a rationalist. Rationalism 
is defined as “ the mental habit of using reason for the 
destruction of religious beliefs.” 1 Buddha did not set 
out with the intention of reaching negative results. Being 
a disinterested seeker after truth, he did not start with 
any prejudice. Yet he is a rationalist, since he wished to 
study reality or experience without any reference to super¬ 
natural revelation. In this matter Buddha is at one 
with modern scientists, who are of opinion that the idea of 
supernatural interference should not be introduced into the 
logical interpretation of natural phenomena. Buddha had 
so firm a grip of the connectedness of things that he would 
not tolerate miraculous interferences of the cosmic order or 
magical disturbances of mental life. 

Feeling that there was no use in making an appeal to 
faith in an age which had lost all faith in faith, he relied 
on reason and experience and wished to lead men by mere 
force of logic to his views. He wanted to establish a 
“ religion within the bounds of pure reason,” and thus put 
an end to both superstition and scepticism. He rarely 
assumes the prophetic rdle. He is a dialectician, arguing 
with his opponents to lead them to liberation. He pre¬ 
sents to his followers the experience through which he 
himself has passed, and exhorts them to verify for themselves 
his views and conclusions. “ The doctrine is not based on 
hearsay, it means ' come and see.' ” 1 “ Buddha does not 

1 Bean : History oj English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, vol. i., 
p. 4. * Samyutta Nik&ya, iii. 
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liberate men, but he teaches them how to liberate them¬ 
selves as he has liberated himself. Men adhere to his 
preaching of the truth, not because it comes from him, 
but because, aroused by his word, a personal knowledge of 
what he preaches arises in the light of their minds.” 1 
His method is that of psychological analysis. He en¬ 
deavoured to rid himself of all illegitimate speculation, build 
from the raw material of experience, and assist the spiritual 
growth of suffering humanity by an honest and unbiassed 
expression of the results of his thought and experience. 
According to him, ‘‘If a man sees things as they really 
are, he will cease to pursue shadows and cleave to the 
great reality of goodness.” Laying aside metaphysical 
speculations, he traces out the reign of law and order in 
the world of experience. Understanding, according to him, 
is to be limited to the field of experience, the laws of which 
it can explore. 


VI 

Buddha and the Upanisads 

For a revelation of the struggles of spirit and the experi¬ 
ences of the soul, Buddha had ready to hand that supreme 
work of the Indian genius, the Upanisads. Early Buddhism 
is not an absolutely original doctrine. It is no freak in the 
evolution of Indian thought. Buddha did not break away 
completely from the spiritual ideas of his age and country. 
To be in open revolt against the conventional and legalistic 
religion of the time is one thing; to abandon the living 
spirit lying behind it is another. Buddha himself admits 
that the dharma which he has discovered by an effort of 
self-culture is the ancient way, the Aryan path, the eternal 
dharma. Buddha is not so much creating a new dharma 
as rediscovering an old norm. It is the venerable tradition 
that is being adapted to meet the special needs of the age. 
To develop his theory Buddha had only to rid the Upani¬ 
sads of their inconsistent compromises with Vedic poly¬ 
theism and religion, set aside the transcendental aspect as 

* Oldenbcrg : Buddha . 
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being indemonstrable to thought and unnecessary to 
morals, and emphasise the ethical universalism of the 
Upanisads. Early Buddhism, we venture to hazard a 
conjecture, is only a restatement of the thought of the 
Upanisads from a new standpoint. Rhys Davids says : 
“ Gautama was born and brought up and lived and died 
a Hindu. . . . There was not much in the metaphysics 
and principles of Gautama which cannot be found in one 
or other of the orthodox systems, and a great deal of his 
morality could be matched from earlier or later Hindu 
books. Such originality as Gautama possessed lay in the 
way in which he adopted, enlarged, ennobled and systema¬ 
tised that which had already been well said by others; 
in the way in which he carried out to their logical conclu¬ 
sion principles of equity and justice already acknowledged 
by some of the most prominent Hindu thinkers. The 
difference between him and other teachers lay chiefly in 
his deep earnestness and in his broad public spirit of 
philanthropy.” 1 “ It is certain that Buddhism has acquired 

as an inheritance from Brahmanism not merely a series 
of its most important dogmas, but what is not less signifi¬ 
cant to the historian, the bent of its religious thought and 
feeling, which is more easily comprehended than expressed 
in words.” 1 The contempt for ritualism was common to 
him and the Upani§ads. Buddhism shared with the rest 
of Aryan India the belief in the law of karma and the 
possibility of attaining nirvana. That sorrow or suffering 
is the essential fact of life on earth is admitted by almost 
all schools of Indian thought, the Upani§ads included. 
Buddha himself was not aware of any incongruity between 
his theory and that of the Upanisads. He felt that he 
had the support and sympathy of the Upanisads and 
their followers. He classed the Brahmins along with the 
Buddhist mendicants, and used the word as one of honour 
in reference to the Buddhist arhats and saints. Buddhism, 
in its origin at least, is an offshoot of Hinduism. “ Buddhism 
grew and flourished within the fold of orthodox belief.” 3 

1 Buddhism , pp. 83-84. 

* Oldenberg: Buddha , p. 53. 

? Rhys Davids : Buddhism , p. 85. 
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Throughout this account of early Buddhism we shall 
endeavour to show how the spirit of the Upani§ads is 
the life-spring of Buddhism. 


VII 

Suffering 

From his spiritual experience, Buddha became con¬ 
vinced of the four noble truths, that there is suffering, 1 
that it has a cause,* that it can be suppressed,? and that 
there is a way to accomplish this. 4 

The first noble truth is the tyranny of pain. Life is 
suffering. “ Now, this is the noble truth concerning suffer¬ 
ing. Birth is painful, decay is painful, disease is painful, 
death is painful, union with the unpleasant is painful; 
painful is the separation from the pleasant, and any craving 
that is unsatisfied, that too is painful. In brief, the five 
aggregates 5 which spring from attachment are painful.” 6 
In the age of Buddha men of keen intellect and deep feeling 
were asking. What does all this weary round of existence 
mean ? and Buddha addressed his appeal to the men who 
were longing for a way of escape, a resort to nirvana, where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. 
Insistence on suffering is not peculiar to Buddhism, though 
Buddha emphasised it overmuch. In the whole history of 
thought no one has painted the misery of human existence 
in blacker colours and with more feeling than Buddha. 
The melancholy foreshadowed in the Upani§ads occupies 
the central place here. Possibly the ascetic ideals of an 
unreasoned exaltation of poverty, glorification of self- 
sacrifice, and an obsession of renunciation cast a hypnotic 
spell over Buddha’s mind. To make people long for escape 
from this world, its blackness is a little overdrawn. We 
may try all we can to spread comfort and happiness and 
suppress all social injustice, yet man will not have satis- 

* DuJjkha. • Samudaya. 

3 Nirodha. 4 Marga. 

5 Body, feeling, perception, will and reason. 

6 Foundation of the Kingdom of Righteousness, p. 5. 
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faction. Buddha concludes, existence is pain, the struggle 
to maintain individuality is painful, and the fluctuations 
of fortune are frightful. 1 In the Dhammapada, it is said: 
" Not in the sky nor in the depths of the ocean, nor having 
entered the caverns of the mountain, nay such a place is 
not to be found in the world where a man might dwell 
without being overpowered by death.” The most moral 
hero and the greatest work of art must one day be cast 
down and consumed in death. All things pass away. Our 
dreams and hopes, our fears and desires—all of them will 
be forgotten as though they had never been. The great 
aeons will sweep on, the unending generations will hurry 
past. None can resist the universal supremacy of death. 
Death is the law of all life. The evanescence of all human 
things is a source of melancholy to which many are subject. 
Our mind cannot grasp the substance of what it aims at, 
nor our lives realise the visions it sees. All fulfilment of 
desire is attended with pain. The misery of human nature, 
with its eternal longing, which creates wants much in 
advance of man’s power of satisfying them, cannot but 
make us feel that life is a curse. Tormented by thought, 
cheated by chance, defeated by the forces of nature, 
oppressed by the massive weight of duty, the horror of 
death, the dread consciousness of coming lives where the 
tragedy of existence will be repeated, the individual cannot 
help crying, " Let me escape, let me die.” The remedy 
for all the woes of earth lies in getting out of it. 


1 '* The pilgrimage (samsara) of beings," Buddha says, "has its begin¬ 
ning in eternity. No opening can be discovered, from which proceeding, 
creatures, mazed in ignorance, fettered by a thirst for being, stray and 
wander. What think ye, disciples, whether is more, the water which is in 
the four great oceans, or the tears which have flown from you and have 
been shed by you, while ye strayed and wandered on this long pilgrimage 
and sorrowed and wept, because that was your portion which ye abhorred 
and that which ye loved was not your portion ? A mother's death, a brother’s 
death, the loss of relations, the loss of property, all this have ye experienced 
through long ages, and while ye experienced this through long ages, more 
tears have flowed from you and have been shed by you, while ye strayed 
and wandered on this pilgrimage, and sorrowed and wept, because that was 
your portion which ye abhorred, and that which ye loved was not your 
portion, than all the water which is in the four great oceans.” Saihyutta 
Nik&ya; Oldenberg: Buddha , pp. 216-217 
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To the thinking, the unutterable sadness of transience 
and the pitiful ineffectualness of virtue are the striking 
facts. Kant in his article on the “ Failure of Every Philoso¬ 
phical Attempt in Theodicy ” ( 1791 ), refuting the optimism 
of Leibniz, asks : “ Would any man of sound understanding 
who has lived long enough and has meditated on the worth 
of human existence care to go again through life’s poor 
play, I do not say on the same conditions, but on any 
conditions whatever ? ” The gloominess and grief of the 
great philosophers are perhaps the products of their thought. 
Those who feel but do not think have a better lot. 

We cannot help feeling that Buddha overemphasises the 
dark side of things. The Buddhist view of life seems to 
be lacking in courage and confidence. Its emphasis on 
sorrow, if not false, is not true. The predominance of pain 
over pleasure is an assumption. Nietzsche had Buddha in 
mind when he said, " they meet an invalid, or an old man, 
or a corpse, and immediately they say, life is refuted.” 
After all, the value of life seems to rise with its evanes¬ 
cence. If the beauty of youth and the dignity of age are 
transient, so are the travail of birth and the agony of death. 
There is a tendency in Buddhism to blacken what is dark 
and darken what is grey. The outlook is restricted on 
principle to all that is sharp, bitter and painful in life. 

But Buddhism would justify Buddha’s attitude by 
saying that every religion exaggerates the suffering of life, 
for the aim of religion is the redemption from sin and 
suffering. With a happy world there would have been no 
need for religion. How can we escape from this world of 
death ? is the question which the Upani§ads ask, and 
Buddha is now asking it with a renewed force. Naciketas, 
the Brahmin, asked Yama, Death, in the Katha Upani§ad: 
“ Keep thou thy houses, keep dance, and song for thyself. 
Shall we be happy with these things, seeing thee ? ” 1 
The Buddhist asks: ** How is there laughter, how is there 
joy, as the world is always burning ? Why do ye not seek 
a light, ye who are surrounded by darkness ? This body 
is wasted, full of sickness and frail; this heap of corruption 
breaks to pieces. Life indeed ends in death.” * 

* i- 26. » Dhammapada, xi. 146. 148. 
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If pessimism means that life on earth is not worth living 
unless it be in purity and detachment, then Buddhism is 
pessimism. If it means that it is best to be done with 
life on earth for there is bliss beyond, then Buddhism is 
pessimism. But this is not true pessimism. A system is 
pessimistic if it stifles all hope and declares " to live on 
earth is weariness and there is no bliss beyond.” Some 
forms of Buddhism do declare this and are justly called 
pessimistic. So far as the early teaching of Buddha is 
concerned, it is not that. It is true that it considers life to 
be an unending succession of torments, but it believes in 
the liberating power of ethical discipline and the perfecti¬ 
bility of human nature. Again, though the suffering of 
creation weighs upon Buddha's mind, it does not seem to 
be purposeless. Desire is there to impel us to the supreme 
effort to abandon all desire. Each man has his own burden 
to bear, and every heart knows its own bitterness, and yet 
through it all goodness grows and progress becomes per¬ 
fection. The world with all its suffering seems adapted to 
the growth of goodness. Buddha does not preach the mere 
worthlessness of life or resignation to an inevitable doom. 
His is not a doctrine of despair. He asks us to revolt 
against evil and attain a life of a finer quality, an arhata 
state. 


VIII 

Causes of Suffering 

In answering the second question of the causes of 
suffering Buddhism has recourse to psychological analysis 
and metaphysical speculations. ‘‘Now this is the noble 
truth of the origin of suffering. Verily it is the craving 
thirst that causes the renewal of becomings, that is accom¬ 
panied by sensual delights, and seeks satisfaction, now 
here, now there—that is to say, the craving for the gratifi¬ 
cation of the senses, or the craving for prosperity.” 1 

The Upani§ads have already indicated the cause of 
suffering. To them the eternal is bliss and the transient 

* Foundation of (h« Kingdom of Righteousness, p. 0. 
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painful. Yo vai bhiimd tad amrtam any ad artam. The eternal 
unchanging is the truth, freedom and happiness, but the 
world of birth, old age and death is subject to suffering. 
The real is not to be found in the not-self, which is subject 
to origination and decease. It is there where these have 
no dominion. There is sorrow because all things are 
transient. They vanish as soon as they occur. The law 
of causality conditions all being which is in a state of 
perpetual becoming, arising and passing away. “ There 
are three things, O King, which you cannot find in the 
world. That which, whether conscious or unconscious, is 
not subject to decay and death, that you will not find. 
That quality of anything (organic or inorganic) which is 
not impermanent, that you will not find. And in the 
highest sense there is no such thing as being possessed of 
being.” 1 “ And that which is transient, O monks, is it 

painful or pleasant ? ” “Painful, Master.”* Sorrow is one 

with transiency. Desires cause suffering, since we desire 
what is impermanent, changeable and perishable. It is 
the impermanence of the object of desire that causes dis¬ 
appointment and regret. All pleasures are transient. The 
fundamental proposition of the system that life is sorrow 
is dogmatically accepted from the Upani§ads. 

Buddha establishes that there is nothing permanent, 
and if only the permanent deserved to be called the self 
or Atman, then nothing on earth is self. Everything is 
anatta or not-self. ” All are impermanent, body, sensation, 
perception, Sankharas and consciousness, all these are 
sorrow. They are all not-self.” Nothing of them is sub¬ 
stantial. They are appearances empty of substance or 
reality. What we consider the self is a succession of 
empty shows too insignificant to be worth fighting about. 
If men quarrel about them, it is because of their ignorance. 
" On what existing do decrepitude and death come into 
existence, and on what do they depend ? On birth taking 
place, decrepitude and death come into existence, and 
they depend on birth ... on ignorance subsiding, ideas 

* Milinda, iv. 7. 12 ; see also Bhikkhunlsarfiyutta; Dhammapada, v, 
47-48; and Oldenberg : Buddha , pp. 218-219, 

• See Majjhima NikSya, iii. 19; Buddhaghgga; Atthaf&in*. E.T., p. 74, 
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subside, and on its cessation is their cessation, on the 
cessation of ideas is the cessation of apprehension." 1 
Ignorance is the main cause out of which false desire 
springs. When knowledge is attained suffering is at an 
end. Ignorance and false desire are the theoretical and the 
practical sides of one fact. The empty abstract form of 
false will is ignorance, the concrete realisation of ignorance 
is false will. In actual life the two are one. To the 
Buddhist, as to the Indian thinkers in general, knowledge 
and will are so closely related that no distinction is drawn 
between them. The same word cetana is used to signify 
both thinking and willing. As we shall see, exercises of 
thought are looked upon as preparatory to the purifying 
of heart and will. Ignorance of truth is the antecedent 
condition of all life. For one clear, piercing, scrutinising 
glance is enough to make us feel that nothing on earth, 
wife or child, fame or honour, love or wealth is worth 
pursuing. “ For all that is, when clung to falls short." 1 

A wonderful philosophy of dynamism was formulated 
by Buddha 2,500 years ago, a philosophy which is being 
recreated for us by the discoveries of modern science and 
the adventures of modern thought. The electro-magnetic 
theory of matter has brought about a revolution in the 
general concept of the nature of physical reality. It is 
no more static stuff but radiant energy. An analogous 
change has pervaded the world of psychology, and the title 
of a recent book by M. Bergson, Mind Energy, indicates 
the change in the theory of psychical reality. Impressed 
by the transitoriness of objects, the ceaseless mutation 
and transformation of things, Buddha formulated a philo¬ 
sophy of change. He reduces substances, souls, monads, 
things to forces, movements, sequences and processes, and 
adopts a dynamic conception of reality. Life is nothing 
but a series of manifestations of becomings and extinc¬ 
tions. 3 It is a stream of becoming. 4 The world of sense 
and science is from moment to moment. It is a recurring 

* Lalitavistara. * Majjhima NikSya, 32. 

s Patubhavo-uppado. 

4 “ All things are in a state of flux.” " Reality is a condition of unrest.” 
(Heraclitus: Fragments, 46 and 84.) 
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rotation of birth and death. Whatever be the duration of 
any state of being, as brief as a flash of lightning or as long 
as a millennium, yet all is becoming. All things change. 
All schools of Buddhism agree that there is nothing human 
or divine that is permanent. Buddha gives us a discourse 
on fire 1 to indicate the ceaseless flux of becoming called 
the world. 1 


Worlds on worlds are rolling ever. 

From creation to decay, 

Like the bubbles on a river, 

Sparkling, bursting, borne away. 3 

Though the flame maintains itself unchanged in appear¬ 
ance, every moment it is another and not the same flame. 
The stream is sustained in its flow by ever new waters. 
The becoming of all that is, is the central fact of Buddhism. 
Absolute reality is not the property of anything on earth. 
“ It is impossible that what is born should not die."< 
“ Whatever is subject to origination is subject also to 
destruction.” 5 Necessary and inexorable is the dying of 
all that is born. The difference is only in the degree of 
duration. A few may last for years, and others for a brief 
while. Change is the stuff of reality. There is neither 
permanence nor identity with regard to the world. It is 
only the transmitting of force. The idea might have arisen 
from reflection on consciousness and the apparent transi¬ 
toriness of all objects of nature. Uninterrupted change 
is the feature of our conscious life. The living universe is 
a reflection of our mind. Each single phenomenon is but 
a link in the chain, a transitory phase of evolution, and 
the several chains constitute the one whole, dharmadhatu, 
or the spiritual universe. Buddha adopts the golden mean 
even here. “ This world, O Kaccana, generally proceeds 
on a duality, on the ‘it is ’ and the ‘ it is not.’ But, O 
Kaccana, whoever perceives in truth and wisdom, how 

* Cf. Heraclitus : " This world is an eternally living fire.” Buddha 
and Heraclitus both use fire, the most mutable of the elements, to represent 
the metaphysical principle of becoming. 

* Mah&vagga, i. 12z. 3 Shelley: Hellas. 

4 Abhidharmako$avy£khy£. 5 Mah&vagga, 1-23. 
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things originate in the world, in his eyes, there is no ‘ it is 
not.’ . .. Whoever, Kaccana, perceives in truth and wisdom 
how things pass away in this world, in his eyes there is 
no ‘it is' in this world. . . . * Everything is'—this is one 
extreme, O Kaccana. ‘ Everything is not ’ is another 
extreme. The truth is the middle.” 1 It is a becoming 
without beginning or end. There is no static moment 
when the becoming attains to beinghood. No sooner than 
we conceive it by the attributes of name and form than it 
has changed to something else. 1 

How do we come to think of things, rather than of 
processes in this absolute flux ? By shutting our eyes to 
the successive events. It is an artificial attitude that 
makes sections in the stream of change, and calls them 
things. Identity of objects is an unreality. Out of the 
conditions and relations we build a seemingly stable uni¬ 
verse. In dealing with the world we have to employ 
relations of different kinds, such as substance and quality, 
whole and part, cause and effect, which are mutually 
involved. The eight principal relative conceptions which 
we ignorantly regard as absolute are origination and cessa¬ 
tion, persistence and discontinuance, unity and plurality, 
coming and going. Even the modes of existence and non¬ 
existence are mutually dependent, so that one is possible 
only in relation to the other. All these relations are con¬ 
tingent and not necessary. They are not true, as Kant 
would say, of things in themselves .3 They operate only in 
our world, i.e. the world of appearance or phenomena. So 
long as we look upon these limited and relative concep¬ 
tions as absolutely true, we are subject to ignorance, the 
cause of life’s misery. When we know the truth of things, 
we shall realise how absurd it is for us to worship isolated 
products of the incessant series of transformations as though 
they were eternal and real. Life is no thing or state of a 
thing, but a continuous movement or change. It is the 
Bergsonian attitude in germ. 

» Samyutta Nik&ya. Oldenberg : Buddha, p. 249. 

• See Samyutta Nikaya, xxii. 90. 16. 

i Time, according to Buddhagho$a, is " a notion abstracted by mere 
usage from this or that event/* Atthas&linl, E.T., p. 78, 
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Identity of objects is only another name for continuity 
of becoming. A child—a boy—a youth—a man—an old 
man are one. The seed and the tree are one. The 
banyan tree a thousand years old is one and the same 
plant with the seed out of which it has grown. It is the 
succession that gives the appearance of an unbroken 
identity. Though the substance of our bodies as well as the 
constitution of our souls changes from moment to moment, 
still we say it is the same old thing or the same old man. 
A thing is only a series of states of which the first is said 
to be the cause of the second, for they seem to be of the 
same nature. The seeming identity from moment to 
moment consists in a continuity of moments which we may 
call the continuity of an ever changing identity. The 
world is a number of accidents ever changing and being 
renewed at every breath and each moment disappearing, 
only to be replaced by a similar set. In consequence of 
this rapid succession, the spectator is deceived into the 
belief that the universe is a permanent existence, even as 
a glowing stick whirled round produces the appearance of 
a complete circle. A useful convention makes us give 
names and forms to the individual. The identity of name 
and form is no evidence of the identity of the inner 
reality. Again, we are naturally led to imagine a per¬ 
manent core, but it is an abstraction of thinking. We say 
it rains, while there is no “ it ” at all. There is nothing but 
movement, no doer but deed, nothing else but a becoming. 

To account for the continuity of the world in the 
absence of a permanent substratum, Buddha announces 
the law of causation and makes it the basis of continuity. 
The law of universal causation, with its corollary of the 
eternal continuity of becoming, is the chief contribution of 
Buddhism to Indian thought. Existence is transformation. 
It is a series of successive states. All things undergo the 
changes indicated in utpada (origination), sthiti (staying), 
jar a (growth), and nirodha (destruction). “ Know that 
whatever exists arises from causes and conditions, and is in 
every respect impermanent.” Whatever has a cause must 
perish. '* Anything whatever born, brought into being and 
organised, contains within itself the inherent necessity of 
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dissolution.” All component things must grow old.” 
Every substance is organic, and its existence is only a con¬ 
tinuity of changes, each of which is determined by its pre¬ 
existing conditions. A thing is only a force, a cause, a 
condition. It is called a dharma. “ I will teach you the 
dharma,” says Buddha, " that being present, this becomes ; 
from the arising of that, this arises. That being absent, 
this does not become; from the cessation of that, this 
ceases.” 1 For Buddha, as for the Upani$ads, the whole 
world is conditioned by causes. While the Upani§ads say 
that things have no self-existence as such, but are products 
of a causal series which has no beginning or end, Buddha 
says things are the products of conditions. The Upani§ads 
are as clear as early Buddhism, that in this world of unrest¬ 
ing change and eternal becoming there is no firm resting 
place for man. 

That which constitutes being in the material realm of 
things is only the paticcasamuppada, or the origin of one 
thing in dependence on another. Causality is always a 
self-changing or “becoming. The essence of a thing, its 
dharma, is its immanent law of relation. There is no 
being which changes. There is only a self-changing or self¬ 
forming. We cannot say, as in the Nyaya philosophy, that 
one thing is the cause of something else. For a thing is 
what it is, and it cannot become something else. As the 
world process is affiliated to conscious growth, so is the 
force of causality related to inner motivation. Organic 
growth is the type of all becoming. The past is drawn 
up into the moving flow. The difficulty of external causa¬ 
tion is due to the fact that in the outside world our know¬ 
ledge is confined to relations of phenomena. But in our 
inner consciousness we know that our will determines acts. 
The same force operates throughout. Schopenhauer calls 
it the " will.” Buddha calls it ** karma.” It is the one 
reality, the thing in itself of which the whole world is the 
working out. In the external world causation becomes 
uniform antecedence. That is the cause, given which 
another occurs. After all the trouble of modem philosophy, 
causation is not defined in more adequate terms. Students 

> Majjhima Nikaya, ii. 32, 
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of natural science like Karl Pearson ask us to replace the 
idea of causation by the category of correlation. Cause 
and effect represent earlier and later stages of a continuous 
process. We describe the course of events by the aid of 
the formula of causality, but do not explain why things 
happen as they do. Ultimate causes may be the province 
of metaphysics, but observation is limited to secondary 
causes. The aim of Buddhism is not philosophical explana¬ 
tion, but scientific description. So Buddha answers the 
question of the cause of any given state of a thing by describ¬ 
ing to us the conditions of its coming about, even in the 
spirit of modem science. 

The causal evolution is not to be viewed as a mechanical 
succession of movements, in which case the world process 
becomes a series of extinctions and fresh creations, but is 
one state working itself up to another state or informing 
it with a ceaseless pulsation. It is the determination of 
the present by the past. Buddhism believes in transitive 
causation, where one state transmits its faccayasatti, or 
causal energy, to some newly conceived germ. Causal 
relations are of the type of the seed growing into the tree, 
where the one is necessary for the other. All life is force. 
Though we can never see the working of the force, it is 
there; in consciousness we feel its presence. The world- 
process is of the nature of a self-acting development. It 
appears to be a series of incessantly succeeding phenomena, 
while it is a continuous development comparable to an 
indivisible melody. There is a cohesion of the past with 
the present which is broken up into a succession of before 
and after in our external treatment of nature. Then life 
becomes just one thing after another, and causality becomes 
mere succession, as NJgasena asserts. 

The doctrine of impermanence held in common by the 
Upani§ads and early Buddhism is developed by later 
Buddhism into the view of momentariness. But to say that 
things are anitya or impermanent is different from saying 
that they are momentary or k§anika. Buddha holds that 
only consciousness is momentary and not things, for he 
says: "It is evident that the body lasts one year ... a 
hundred years and even more. But that which is called 
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mind, intellect, consciousness, keeps up an incessant round 
by day and by night, of perishing as one thing and spring¬ 
ing up as another.” 1 It was Buddha's interest to show 
that body, mind, etc., are not the true self. They are not 
the permanent. Impermanence when predicated of things 
in general does not mean momentariness. It is only when 
Buddha speaks of mind that he uses the analogy of a 
flame. The flame of a lamp is a succession of flames each 
of which lasts only an instant, and thought ( citta ) process 
is of the same type. He clearly distinguishes the momentary 
character of mental processes from the impermanent nature 
of non-mental reality. When this momentary character is 
extended to all existence we get the k$anikavada. 
Later Buddhists believe that all existence is momentary. 
Permanent existence, they argue, is a self-contradiction. 
Existence or sattva means practical efficiency, or artha- 
kriyakaritva. Existence is the capacity to produce some 
change in the order of things. The seed exists since it 
produces shoots. Permanent things, however, cannot possess 
this power of producing changes. If things were unchanged 
in past, present and future, there would be no reason why 
they should produce different effects at different points of 
time. If it is said that the potential power is permanent, 
and it becomes actual when certain other conditions are 
fulfilled, it is replied that whatever has power to do a thing 
does it, and whatever does not do it has no power. If the 
conditions bring about the change, then they alone exist 
and not the permanent thing. If existence means causal 
efficiency, then things that exist are momentary. 
“ Strictly speaking, the duration of the life of a living 
being is exceedingly brief, lasting only while a thought 
lasts. Just as a chariot wheel in rolling rolls only at one 
point of the tyre, and in resting rests only at one point; 
in exactly the same way the life of a living being lasts 
only for the period of one thought. As soon as that thought 
has ceased the living being is said to have ceased." * On 

* Saiiiyutta, ii. 96. Buddha does not say so definitely as Bergson does 
that the difference between the two, consciousness and matter, is only a 
difference of tension, or rhythm, or rate of moving. 

* Visuddhimagga, chap. viii. 
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this view of momentariness with which Buddhism became 
identified very early in its career, the nature of movement 
is hard to grasp. When a body seems to move, what happens 
is that it is continuously renewed. It is reborn each moment, 
as a Same which is always being renewed and never remains 
even for a moment identical with itself. 

Nature is one continuous vibration, an infinite growth 
bound by an iron chain of causality. It is a continuous 
whole, one and indivisible. Anything that happens sends 
a throb through the whole circle of existence, which is only 
another name for ceaseless change. Even in the mere 
mechanism of a soulless universe Buddhism sees an eternal 
cosmic law or ordered procedure. It is “ a mighty maze, 
but not without a plan.” 1 The wheel of the cosmic order 
goes on " without maker, without known beginning, con¬ 
tinuously to exist by nature of concatenation of cause and 
effect.” * 

The order of the universe is called in Pali, Niyama, or 
the process of going on. Some time before the period of 
Buddhagho$a (fifth century a.d.), and after the collection 
of the pitakas, five orders were distinguished and named 
Kammaniyama, or order of act and result; Utuniyama, or 
physical inorganic order; Bijaniyama, or order of plants, 
the organic order; Cittaniyama, or order of conscious life; 
Dhammaniyama, or order of the norm, or the effect of 
nature to produce a perfect type. It is Kammaniyama 
that declares that good and bad actions result in desirable 
and undesirable results. It represents the universal fact 
that certain acts, bodily, mental, etc., eventually result in 
pain to the doer and his fellows while other acts bring 
happiness to both. It is the sequence of deed and effect 
that Kamma emphasises. 

This huge world of life and motion, which is always 
becoming, always changing, growing, striving, has yet a 
law at the centre of it. This is the main destinction between 
early Buddhism and Bergsonism. To Bergson life means 
the absence of law, to Buddha all life is an illustration of 
a general law. The Buddhistic conception of life and law 
lights with its splendour the discoveries of science and gives 

* Pope. * Buddhagho?a : Visuddhimagga, xvii. 
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meaning to the deepest instincts of man. The certainty of 
law is able to lift the awful weight which the suffering of 
life has laid upon the human spirit and fills the future 
with hope, for the individual can reach beyond the struggle 
and suffering inseparable from life if only he strives for it. 

The fundamental difference between Buddhism and the 
Upani§ads seems to be about the metaphysical reality of 
an immutable substance, which is the true self of man as 
well. We have to decide whether it is the idea of Buddha 
to look upon the universal order as coming out of nothing 
and going back to nothing. It is true that Buddha finds no 
centre of reality or principle of permanence in the flux of 
life and the whirl of the world, but it does not follow that 
there is nothing real in the world at all except the agitation 
of forces. The vital question is that of the original cause 
which set the wheel in motion. Who gave the impetus ? 
If the mind is a flux and the object world another, is there 
or is there not a Whole in which the two have their 
being ? If our attention is confined to the phenomenal 
world, we cannot say on what the world rests, elephant 
on tortoise or tortoise on elephant, whether the causality 
of the world is the creation of God, or the evolution of a 
substance, or a natural unfolding out of its own interior. 
Buddha simply accepts the facts of experience. Things 
change. There is no being in the world, but only becoming. 
In such a state the supreme reality is the law of change, 
and that is causality. Buddha does not speak of any final 
cause or chance. The universe is governed by necessity. 
There is no chaotic anarchy or capricious interference. 
Oldenberg expresses the difference between the Brahmanical 
and the Buddhistic conceptions in these words: “ The 
speculation of Brahmins apprehended being in all becoming, 
that of the Buddhists becoming in all apparent being. In 
the former case substance without causality, in the latter 
causality without substance.” 1 This description exagger* 
ates the dominant aspects of the two systems, which are 
agreed on the fundamentals, though there is a difference 
in the distribution of emphasis. For the Upanifads as 
much as for Buddha, *' the universe is a living whole, 

r Pvddfa p, »5i. 
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which, apart from violence and partial death, refuses to 
divide itself into well-defined objects and clear-cut dis¬ 
tinctions.” 1 It is an undivided movement. The Upani- 
§ads do not posit a mere being exclusive of becoming. 
They do not regard the world of becoming as an illusion. 
Even Oldenberg admits that the thinkers of the Upanifads 
perceived an aspect of being in all becoming. They do not 
look upon the world of becoming as an unrelated proces¬ 
sion of states. It may be appearance, but yet it is the 
appearance of reality. The Upani§ads exclude the idea of 
absolute change by calling attention to the fact that there 
is a permanent underlying the flux. Changes are alterna¬ 
tions in the special determinations, or accidents of a per¬ 
manent substance. While the whole is unchangeable, the 
changes are the relative determinations of aspects of the 
whole, and these successive phases are bound by law. 
Buddha does not say that all change involves a permanent 
that changes, nor does he say that change alone is per¬ 
manent, as some of his followers interpret him. He is 
indifferent to the ** being ” of things and finds the reality 
relevant to our practical interests in growth. But even if 
we hold with Nagasena that we have only sequence, we cannot 
help asking, if everything is conditioned, is there an uncon¬ 
ditioned ? Without it causality contradicts itself. If each 
phenomenon is referred to another as its sufficient reason and 
that again to another, we cannot in the nature of the case find 
a sufficient reason for anything. We must somehow get 
beyond the category of cause to some being which is its own 
cause and remains one with itself in spite of all its changes. 
When we say that the transient is known as transient, we 
oppose it to the eternal, and the question of the reality of 
the eternal is raised. Either we should look upon the ulti¬ 
mate reality as a growing principle, or we must admit some 
permanent element which manifests and maintains itself in 
the whole process of change. In any case a principle of 
being or identity is admitted. 

According to Aristotle, identity is necessary for all 
change. All change involves a permanent that changes. 
W e cannot think of change without a permanent. It is 

* Bradley*, 
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the truth contained in Kant’s Second Analogy of Experience » 
“ Without the permanent, no relations in time are pos¬ 
sible.” The succession of “ B ” upon '* A ” means that 
“ A ” is over before ” B ” begins. The relation between 
them called succession cannot exist for either “ A ” or 
“ B,” but only for something present to each of them. If 
there were nothing but successive events in the world, 
nothing but " A ” vanishing before “ B ” begins, “ B ” 
before " C ” begins, and so on, there could be no succes¬ 
sion. The possibility of any succession implies a relative 
permanence. There must be something not in the succession 
but permanent that can carry on each vanishing moment 
of the succession and add it to the next. Even if we grant 
that all change implies a relative permanent, still the 
possibility of everything being relatively permanent implies 
an absolute permanence. We cannot resolve the whole 
into a network of relations, a mere mass of connections 
with nothing to be connected. It is like the flight without 
the bird. Thinghood is not exhausted by mutual relations. 
Buddha, limiting his attention to the world of experience, 
regards being as a continuous process. It is the view 
popularised by Bergson in modem philosophy, that the 
reality of the phenomena lies in the transition or becoming, 
but not in the things viewed. Avidya gives us the illu¬ 
sory view of static substances. Knowledge "gives us insight 
into the impermanence of things, but yet the changes are 
all self-changes, which obey an immanent law of causality. 

If we accept the momentariness view, we have to admit 
causation and continuity with their correlates of permanence 
and identity, or resolve the world into a devil’s dance of 
wild forces, and give up all attempts at comprehending it. 
Samkara points out the inconsistency between causation 
with its implication of permanence and the momentariness 
doctrine thus: ” According to the Buddhists everything 
has a momentary existence. So when the second moment 
arrives, the thing which was existing in the first moment 
ceases to exist, and an entirely new thing springs up. 
Accordingly, you cannot maintain that the preceding 
thing is the cause of the succeeding thing, or that the latter 
is the effect of the former The preceding thing, according 
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to the theory of momentariness, has ceased to be when 
the succeeding moment arrives; that is to say, the former 
becomes non-existent when the thing of the succeeding 
moment comes into being, and therefore cannot be regarded 
as producing the latter, since non-existence cannot be the 
cause of existence.” * The validity of this objection is 
admitted by some later Buddhists,® who argue that there 
is a permanent element underlying all changes. Mr. Sogen 
says: “ The substratum of everything is eternal and per¬ 
manent. What changes every moment is merely the phase 
of a thing, so that it is erroneous to affirm that according 
to Buddhism the thing of the first moment ceases to exist 
when the second moment arrives.” 3 

Confining his attention to the relative world of becoming, 
Buddha did not posit, like the thinkers of the Upani§ads, 
a universal, all-sustaining life beating in every human 
heart, and the centre of the world. We cannot, however, 
deny the reality of the absolute simply because it is inac¬ 
cessible to knowledge. If all that is, is conditioned, when 
the conditions are exhausted we get a blank. Oldenberg 
observes: *' The conditional can only be thought of as 
conditioned through another conditional. If we follow the 
dialectic consequence solely, it is impossible on the basis 
of this theory of life to conceive how, where a series of 
conditions has run out, annihilating itself, anything else is 
to be recognised as remaining but a vacuum.” 4 Buddha, 
agreeing with the Upani§ads, holds that the phenomena 
of the world as known to our intellect possess only a con¬ 
ditioned existence. Our intellect compels us to posit an 
unconditioned being as the condition of the empirical 
series. This necessary being is not itself a member of the 
series. To be free from the law of contingency and 
dependence, it must be a non-empirical condition. Yet it 
cannot be detached completely from the empirical series, 
for in this case the latter would become unreal. Every¬ 
thing seems to be, yet not to be; it is at once being and 

1 V.S., chap. ii. n ff. 

• E.g., the Sarvastivadins. 

3 Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 134. 

♦ Oldenberg: Buddha, p. 277. 
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becoming. Every event compels us to pass beyond it into 
some preceding form of existence, out of which the event 
has come as its evolved equivalent. This theory that 
everything existing is and is not, is real and unreal, sug¬ 
gests the idealistic view of becoming, which is only an 
evolution of being. This is the main tendency of Buddha’s 
teaching. Every existence is a mediation of two opposites, 
and so far as this world is concerned it is not possible for 
us to separate being and non-being. If we try to isolate 
either of them and determine it strictly by itself, it 
crumbles again, leaving mere nothingness behind. The 
empirical real is the intermediate thing, the progress, the 
movement from not-being to being, the becoming. Buddha 
is convinced of the futility of the logic which attempts to 
deal with objects of sense or thought as though they were 
fixed and static entities instead of phases in an eternal 
process or realisation. His silence on the absolute indicates 
that the eternal substance is not in his view available for 
the explanation of phenomena. Experience is all that is 
open to our knowledge, and the unconditioned lies beyond 
experience. There is no need to waste our time in fruit¬ 
less efforts to grasp what always eludes us. A strict inter¬ 
pretation of the relativity of human knowledge compels us 
to admit the impossibility of demonstrating the existence 
or otherwise of a permanent element. Though Buddhism 
and the Upani§ads refuse to see ultimate reality of sub¬ 
stance or being in the ever changing sequence, the differ¬ 
ence at most is that while the Upani§ads assert a reality 
beyond change or becoming, Buddhism adopts a suspense 
of judgment on this question. In no sense is this healthy 
non-committal attitude to be construed into a denial of an 
ultimate being. It is impossible to think that Buddha 
recognised nothing permanent in this rush of the world, 
no resting-place in the universal turmoil where man’s 
troubled heart can find peace. However much Buddha 
tried to refuse to reply to the question of the ultimate reality 
which lay beyond the categories of the phenomenal world, 
he did not seem to have had any doubt about it. " There 
is an unborn, an unoriginated, an unmade, an uncompounded; 
were there not, O mendicants, there would be no escape 
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from the world of the born, the originated, the made and the 
compounded." 1 Buddha believed in an ontological reality 
that endures beneath the shifting appearances of the visible 
world. 


IX 

The World of Change 

Is the becoming of the world real and objective ? The 
main tendency of Buddha is to represent the universe as a 
continuous flow, which is nissatta, or nonentity, nijjiva, or 
soullessness. All that is, is dhamma or grouping of condi¬ 
tions. It is unreal, but not non-existent. Yet there are 
passages in the early teaching of Buddha which counte¬ 
nance a purely subjective interpretation of the world. The 
world of object is conditioned by the individual as subject. 
It is within each of us. “ Verily, I declare unto you, that 
with this very body, mortal as it is, and only a fathom 
high, but conscious and endowed with mind, is the world, 
and the waxing thereof and the waning thereof and the 
way that leads to the passing away thereof.” » Buddha 
tells the monk who is worried about the question of what 
remains after liberation: “ The question is to be put 

thus: ‘ Where no more is there earth, or water, or fire, 
or wind ? where are dissolved both long and short, and 
large and small, and good and bad ? where are subject 
and object wholly remainderless melted away ? ’ The 
answer is: ‘By the undoing of consciousness wholly 
remainderless all is melted away.'" 3 On the subject the 
world rests; with it it arises and with it it passes away. 
The world of experience is through and through such stuff 
as our dreams are made of. Hard facts of the world are 
a series of sensations. We do not know whether there 
are things to which our ideas refer. The rotation of the 
world is consequent on the force of karma and ignorance. 
There are also passages which support the interpretation 
that the particulars of the world are individuations of the 

* UdSna, viii. 3. 

* Rhys Davids : Dialogues of the Buddha, i. p. 279. It is also suggested 
that the world does not exist for the enlightened one. 

J Dahlke : Buddhist Essays, p. 310. 
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one reality, which has neither particularity nor individuality. 
These are forms, which reality assumes, when it becomes 
an object of knowledge. While the former view dissolves 
the world into a dream positing nothing behind the flux, 
the latter reduces the world of knowledge to an appear¬ 
ance of a trans-empirical reality. 1 The latter is more 
Kantian while the former is more Berkeleyan. We may 
say that the latter interpretation corresponds to the hypo¬ 
thesis of Schopenhauer that the metaphysical principle is 
the will to live, and things and persons are varied objecti¬ 
fications of the one will to live. It is also sometimes sug¬ 
gested that our imperfection called ignorance breaks up 
the one continuous cosmic process into the individual 
persons and separate things. Statements are not wanting 
to the effect that composite substances disappear when 
true knowledge arises, leaving behind the truth of the 
primary elements. The Leibnizean view that simple things 
are permanent while complex things are bound to be dis¬ 
solved is familiar to early Buddhistic speculation. It 
looks upon the soul also, however, as a combination, and there¬ 
fore subject to dissolution. The simple indestructible ele¬ 
ments are conceived materially as earth, water, light, air, 
to which the Vaibha§ikas add a fifth, ether. That an absolute 
Sunya or void abstract space is the reality may be traced to 
some passages, such as Buddha's answer to Ananda inquir¬ 
ing about the cause of earthquakes : “ This great earth, 
Ananda, is established on water, the water on wind, and 
the wind rests upon space." 2 “ Venerable Nagasena, 

there are found beings in the world who have come into 
existence through karma, and others who are the result 
of a cause, and others produced by the seasons. Tell me, 
is there anything that does not fall under any of these 
three heads ? " "Yes, there are two such things, space 
and nirvana." 3 Buddha has not left any clear account 
of the world of becoming. Ever so many suggestions are 
made, and they are all developed in a one-sided manner 

1 Kathdvatthu (translated by Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids under the 
title of Points of Controversy) mentions among the unconditioned reals, space, 
nirv&na and the four truths. 

» Dlgha Nildlya, 207. 


3 Milinda, iv. 
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by the later schools of Buddhism. Nagasena takes up a 
very subjective attitude. To him a thing is nothing but 
the complex of its characters. There is nothing real in 
the body apart from fleeting sensations. Things are only 
mental symbols for complexes of sensations. One of the 
four schools contends that matter is the phantasmal play 
of the phenomena of mind. Another, that mind is all. A 
third holds to the philosophy of the void or Sunyavada, 
and urges that the world is neither real nor unreal, nor 
both nor neither. Buddha did not feel called upon to 
solve the problem of external reality ; to him it was enough 
to note that man stands helpless in the middle of the 
stream of becoming, which he can neither check nor con¬ 
trol ; that he is bound to toss about in the dark unfathom¬ 
able depths of samsara so long as he is possessed by the 
thirst for life; and that in this restless world there is no 
possibility of peace. “ It is not the time to discuss about 
fire, for those who are actually in burning fire, but it is 
the time to escape from it.” 1 

X 

The Individual Self 

The dualism of body and mind is a part of becoming, 
a distinction of aspects in a whole ; for all things are 
related to each other as aspects of one continuous evolu¬ 
tion. While life is eternal it is not always bound up with 
consciousness. Any point in the universe becomes a point 
of reference in relation to which all other things in the 
universe may be conceived to be in motion, and when such 
a point of reference is also conscious, we call it an indivi¬ 
dual subject. Perception of the truth of things requires 
subjective centres. 

The individual subject is the empirical life of man, which 
grows and changes. The Upani§ads declare emphatically 
that the true self of man is not to be identified with the 
body or the mental life which grows. Yet the union of 
mental and material qualities makes the individual. Every 
1 Majjhima Nikaya, vol. i., p. 29. 
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person as every thing is a synthesis, a compound. The 
Buddhists call it a samskara, an organisation. In all 
individuals, without exception, the relation of the com¬ 
ponent parts to one another is ever changing. It is never 
the same for two consecutive moments. Man is a living 
continuous complex, which does not remain the same for 
two moments, and yet continues in an endless number of 
existences without being completely different from itself. 1 
While both mind and body are in ceaseless change, imper¬ 
manence is more marked and the flow more rapid in mind 
than in body, so that if we wish to speak of anything as 
permanent it must be rather of body than of mind.* 

Individuality is an unstable state of being which is 
ever growing. Rhys Davids says: “ There can be no 
individuality without putting together, there can be no 
putting together, no confection, without a becoming; 
there can be no becoming without a becoming different; 
and there can be no becoming different without a dissolu¬ 
tion, a passing away, which sooner or later will be inevi¬ 
tably complete.” 3 It is a perpetual process with nothing 
permanent. Nothing here is permanent, neither name 
nor form.4 To the five ascetics of Isipatana in Benares, 
headed by Kon<Janna, the second sermon was delivered on 
the non-existence of the soul: “ The body is not the eternal 
soul, for it tends towards destruction. Nor do feeling, 
perception, disposition and intelligence together con¬ 
stitute the eternal soul, for were it so, it would not be the 
case that consciousness likewise tends towards destruction.” 
" Our form, feeling, perception, disposition and in¬ 
telligence are all transitory, and therefore evil, and not 
permanent and good. That which is transitory, evil and 
liable to change, is not the eternal soul. So it must be 

* See MahSniddesa, p. 117 ; Visuddhimagga, viii; W.B.T.. p. 150. 

* Sarfiyutta Nik&ya, ii. 94 and 95. According to the great text of the 
HInay&na Abhidharrnamahavibha$dsastra, a day of twenty-four hours 
contains six thousand four hundred millions ninety-nine thousand nine 
hundred and eighty k?aijas or moments, and the five skandhas are repeatedly 
produced and destroyed in every k$ana. (See Yamakami Sogen: Systems 
0 / Buddhistic Thought, p. n.) 

1 The Religious Systems of the World, p. 142. 

4 MahSvagga, i. vi. 38 Q. 
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said of all physical forms whatsoever, past, present, or to 
be, subjective or objective, far or near, high or low: “ this 
is not mine, this I am not, this is not my eternal soul.” 1 * * 4 
Dhammadinna in Veddallasutta says: “ The ignorant 

unconverted man regards the self as bodily form, or as 
something having a bodily form, or bodily form as being in 
the self, or the self as being in the bodily form; or else he 
regards the self as feeling, or as something having feeling, 
or feeling as being in the self, or the self as being in the 
feeling.” The argument is repeated with the other skandhas. 
There is no self (or Atman) or person (pudgala) or living 
being (sattva) or principle of life (jiva) which is permanent. 
We have no consciousness of any such changeless entity 
or eternal principle in man.* We have only linkages of 
causes and effects. Man seems to be a complex composed 
of five skandhas. The theory of the skandhas is developed 
out of the namarupa of the Upani§ads. Here our point 
is that besides constituent elements, rupa (the material) 
and nama (the mental), we seem to have nothing more. 

In the Surafigama Sutta, Ananda's pitiful attempts to 
locate the soul inside the body or outside it, behind the 
sense organs, etc., are discussed.3 We search in vain for a 
permanent soul in the substance of the brain, or the relics 
of sense, or the constituents of individuality. The postu¬ 
lation of an unconnected force called the soul seemed to 
the Buddhists to go against the law of karma, for people 
look upon the soul as a sort of jack-in-the-box, somehow 
the chief agent of all activities. According to Mrs. Rhys 
Davids: ** The anti-atta argument of Buddhism is mainly 
and consistently directed against the notion of a soul, 
which was not only a persistent unchanging, blissful trans¬ 
migrating superphenomenal being, but was also a being 
wherein the supreme Atman or world soul was immanent, 
one with it, in essence and as a bodily or mental factor 
issuing its fiat.” « The Atman of the Upani§ads is, how¬ 
ever, not the transmigrating self. Another misconception 

1 Mahavagga, i. 21. * See Saibyutta Nikftya, iv. 54. 

s Western psychologists indulge in such attempts to locate the soul 

in the body, nervous system, brain, and a particular point in it* 

4 Buddhist Psychology , p. 31. 
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of the Upani§ad definition of the soul repudiated by 
Buddha is that which regards the Atman as an abstract 
unity excluding all differences. If it is so, it is certainly 
a nonentity, as Indra said long ago. 

A different reason which led Buddha to be silent about 
the soul was the conviction that the master instinct to 
affirm the ordinary self is the hidden root of all spiritual 
evil. He repudiates the popular delusion of the individual 
ego and disputes the reality of the surface self. He is 
emphatic about the false views of self. The objects with 
which we identify ourselves are not the true self. “ Since 
neither self nor aught belonging to self, brethren, can 
really and truly be accepted, is not the heretical position 
which holds: ' this is the world and this is the self, and I 
shall continue to be in the future, permanent, immutable, 
eternal, of a nature that knows no change, yea, I shall 
abide to eternity,’ is not this simply and entirely a doctrine 
of fools ? ” 1 It is the false view that clamours for the 
perpetual continuance of the small self that Buddha refutes. 
We never remain the same for two moments together, 
and for what self is it then that we desire everlasting con¬ 
tinuance ? 1 Buddha repudiates the animism which pro¬ 
jects a self into every object. He denies the existence of 
the unknown substratum which some posit as the support 
of qualities, since its nature is hidden from us. This use¬ 
less occult, unknown and unknowable substance, Buddha 
rightly denies. Sometimes the liberated soul is conceived 
after the analogy of the human being. In his early 
wanderings Buddha approached the renowned sage Alara 
Kalama and became his disciple, learning the successive 
degrees of ecstatic meditation. Ajara taught the view 
that the individual soul when it abolishes itself is set free. 
“ Having abolished himself by himself, he sees that naught 
exists, and is called a nihilist; then, like a bird from its 
cage, the soul escaping from the body is declared to be 
set free; this is that supreme Brahman constant, eternal, 
and. without distinctive signs, which the wise who know 
reality declare to be liberation.” Buddha objected to this 

1 Majjhima Nik&ya, i. 138. Cf. B.G., iii. 27. 

See Inge: Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. xix. p. 284. 
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doctrine on the ground that the liberated soul was still a 
soul; whatever the condition it attained be, it was subject 
to rebirth, and the “ absolute attainment of our end is 
only to be found in the abandonment of everything.” 

Buddha clearly tells us what the self is not, though he 
does not give any clear account of what it is. It is, how¬ 
ever, wrong to think that there is no self at all according 
to Buddha. “ Then the wandering monk Vacchagotta 
spake to the Exalted One, saying: * How does the matter 
stand, venerable Gotama, is there the ego ? ' When he 
said this, the Exalted One was silent. * How then, vene¬ 
rable Gotama, is there not the ego ? ’ And still the 
Exalted One maintained silence. Then the wandering 
monk Vacchagotta rose from his seat and went away. 
But the venerable Ananda said to the Exalted One: 
‘ Wherefore, sire, has the Exalted One not given an answer 
to the questions put by the wandering monk Vacchagotta ?’ 
‘ If I, Ananda, when the wandering monk Vacchagotta 
asked me : “ Is there the ego,” had answered : “ The ego 
is,” then that, Ananda, would have confirmed the doctrine 
of the Samanas and Brahmanas who believe in permanence. 
If I, Ananda, when the wandering monk Vacchagotta asked 
me : “ Is there not the ego ? ” had answered : “ The ego is 
not,” then that, Ananda, would have confirmed the doctrine 
of the Samaras and the Brahmanas, who believe in annihila¬ 
tion.’ ” About this dialogue Oldenberg remarks : “ If Buddha 
avoids the negation of the existence of the ego, he does 
so in order not to shock a weak-minded hearer. Through 
the shirking of the question as to the existence or non¬ 
existence of the ego is heard the answer to which the 
premises of the Buddhist teaching tended, the ego is not.” 1 
We cannot agree with this view that Buddha deliberately 
disguised the truth. Were Oldenberg correct, then nirvSna 
would mean annihilation, which Buddha repudiates. NirvSija 
is not a lapse into a void, but only a negation of the flux 
and a positive return of the self to itself. The logical con¬ 
clusion from this would be that something is, though it is 
not the empirical self. This is also in agreement with 
Buddha’s statement that the self is neither the same as 

1 Buddha, p. 273. 
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nor entirely different from the skandhas. It is not a mere 
composite of mind and body, nor is it the eternal substance, 
exempt from the vicissitudes of change. 1 The discussion 
of the burden and its bearer makes out that the skandhas 
which are the burden and the pudgala which is the bearer 
are distinct entities. If they were identical, there is no 
need to distinguish between them. " O, ye mendicants, I 
am going to point out to you the burden as well as the carrier 
of the burden : the five states are the burden and the pudgala 
is the carrier of the burden ; he who holds that there is no 
soul is a man with false notions /* 2 To be born is to take 
up the burden; to lay it down is to attain bliss or 
nirvana. 

Buddha emphasises the fact that we transcend experi¬ 
ence when we make assertions about the permanent soul 
behind phenomena. While agreeing with the Upani$ads 
that the world of origination, decease, and suffering is not 
the true refuge of the soul, Buddha is silent about the 
Atman enunciated in the Upani§ads. He neither affirms 
nor denies its existence. For so long as we swear by dry 
logic we cannot prove the reality of the soul as Atman. 
The unknowable Atman said to underlie our self is an 
inscrutable mystery. Some say it is, and it is open to 
others to say that it is not. Buddha exhorts us to be 
philosophical enough to recognise the limits of philosophy. 
A true psychology is possible only if we repudiate the 
metaphysical bias in favour of or against the soul. The 
psychologists of the middle of the nineteenth century 
tried to discuss psychological problems in the spirit of 
Buddha, even as physicists and biologists deal with their 
subject matter without defining matter or life. Buddha 
contents himself with a description of psychical phenomena, 
and does not venture to put forth any theory of the soul. 
Rational psychologists attempt to describe the nature of 

* In Puggalapafifiatti we have a discussion of three principal theories 
regarding the nature of Atman: SaSvatavada, which holds that the soul 
truly exists in this life and the future ; the Ucchedav&da, that the soul truly 
exists only in this life; and the third theory that the soul does not exist 
in this life or the next. 

* W.B.T., p. 161; Sarvabhisamayasutra quoted in Uddyotakara's Ny&ya- 
v&rttika, iii. i. i. 
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the soul, its finiteness or otherwise.* To posit a soul seemed 
to Buddha to step beyond the descriptive standpoint. 
What we know is the phenomenal self. Buddha knows 
that there is something else. He is never willing to admit 
that the soul is only a combination of elements, but he 
refuses to speculate on what else it may be. 

The Upani§ads arrive at the ground of all things by 
stripping the self of veil after veil of contingency. At 
the end of the process they find the universal self which 
is none of these finite entities, though the ground of them 
all. Buddha holds the same view, though he does not 
state it definitely. He denies the immortality of the fleet¬ 
ing elements which constitute the complex empirical indi¬ 
vidual. He denies the unphilosophical or the theological 
view sometimes put forward in the Upani§ads that the 
Atman is of the size of a thumb, which is said to escape 
from the body at death through an aperture in the suture 

1 The difference between the two positions is brought out in the follow¬ 
ing passage from one of our greatest living psychologists. Professor Stout: 
" It is a fact recognised explicitly or implicitly by everyone that the mani¬ 
fold and constantly changing experiences that enter into the life history 
of an individual mind are in some sense owned by a self or ego which remains 
one and the same throughout their vicissitudes. But when we begin to 
inquire into the precise nature of the unity and identity ascribed to the 
self and the precise sense in which its experiences belong to it, we are con¬ 
fronted with a fundamental divergence of views. On the one hand it is 
maintained that, just as the unity of a triangle, or of a melody, or of an 
organism consists merely in the special mode in which its parts are connected 
and correlated so as to form a specific kind of complex, so the unity of what 
we call an individual mind consists merely in the peculiar way in which 
what we call its experiences are united with each other. On this view, when 
we say that a desire is someone's desire we merely mean that it enters as 
one constituent among others into a connected totality of experiences, having 
a certain sort of unity and continuity which can belong to experiences only 
and not to material things. In opposition to this doctrine, it is strenuously 
maintained by others that the identical subject is not merely the unified 
complex of experience but the distinct principle from which they derive 
their unity, a something which persists through them and links them 
together. According to these writers it is an inversion of the truth to say 
that the manifold experiences through their union with each other form a 
single self. On the contrary, it is only through their relation to the single 
self as a common centre that they are united with each other. Of these 
two conflicting theories I feel bound to accept the first and reject the second. 
The unity of the self seems to me indistinguishable from the unity of the 
total complex of its experiences." {Some Fundamental Points in the Theory 
of Knowledge, p. 6.) 
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of the skull. He also allows that the subject self is inde¬ 
monstrable. Our introspection cannot seize it, yet we 
must assume it, for it is the subject that sees all else. With¬ 
out it we cannot account for even the empirical self. Train 
of ideas, bundle, heap, collection are all metaphors, and 
involve a unifying agency. Without this immanent principle 
the life of man becomes inexplicable. So Buddha con¬ 
sistently refuses to deny the reality of the soul. Ancient 
Buddhist thinkers noticed this apparently uncertain atti¬ 
tude of Buddha towards the question of the self, and some 
have held that Buddha taught from motives of expediency 
both the existence and the non-existence of the self. 

Nagarjuna, in his commentary on the Prajnaparamit5 
Sfltra, says: " The TatHSgata sometimes taught that the 
Atman exists, and at other times he taught that the Atman 
does not exist. When he preached that the Atman exists 
and is to be the receiver of misery or happiness in the 
successive lives as the reward of its own karma, his object 
was to save men from falling into the heresy of nihilism 
(ucchedavada). When he taught that there is no Atman 
in the sense of a creator or a perceiver or an absolutely 
free agent, apart from the conventional name given to the 
aggregate of the five skandhas, his object was to save men 
from falling into the opposite heresy of etemalism (£aiva- 
tavada). Now, which of these two views represents the 
truth ? It is doubtless the doctrine of the denial of Atman. 
This doctrine, which is so difficult to understand, was not 
intended by Buddha for the ears of those whose 'intellect 
is dull and in whom the root of goodness has not thriven. 
And why ? Because such men, by hearing the doctrine of 
an-Atman, would have been sure to fall into the heresy of 
nihilism. The two doctrines were preached by Buddha 
for two very different objects. He taught the existence of 
Atman when he wanted to impart to his hearers the con¬ 
ventional doctrine; he taught the doctrine of an-Atman 
when he wanted to impart to them the transcendental 
doctrine.” 1 

* Similarly, Dharmap&iacarya says in his commentary on the Vijfi&na- 
m&tra&stra: “ The existence of the Atman and of the dharmas, i.e. of 
the ego and of the phenomenal world, is affirmed in the sacred canon only 
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XI 

Nagasena's Theory of Self 

When we pass from the direct teaching of Buddha to 
its interpretation by Nagasena and Buddhagho§a a nega¬ 
tive complexion is cast over the silence or the agnosticism 
of the original teaching of Buddha. Buddhist thought is 
torn away from its ancestral stem and planted in a purely 
rational soil. The logical results of the philosophy of 
becoming are drawn out with rigour. Phenomenalistic 
doctrines which remind us of Hume are developed with 
great skill and brilliance. Buddha makes psychology the 
fundamental discipline from and through which meta¬ 
physical problems are to be approached. Our attention 
according to him should shift from the absolute mind of 
metaphysical speculation to the human mind of psycho¬ 
logical observation. Human consciousness apparently is the 
playground of rising and vanishing ideas. With his eye 
for the continual change and movement of ideas and con¬ 
sciousness and insistence on the exact method of psycho¬ 
logical observation, Nagasena dismisses the immortal soul 
as an illegitimate abstraction, and reduces the self of man 
to a unified complex exhibiting an unbroken historical 
continuity. In him, therefore, the negative position of the 
non-existence of the soul is explicitly affirmed. He even 
goes to the length of saying that his designation Nagasena 
indicates nothing permanent. 1 Things are names, con¬ 
cepts perhaps. Chariot is a name as much as Nagasena. 
There is nothing beneath the properties more real. The 

provisionally and hypothetically, and never in the sense of their possessing 
a real and permanent nature.’* Aryadeva, too, the most prominent of 
Nagarjuna’s disciples, says in his commentary on the Madhyamika£ 3 stra: 
“ The Buddhas, in their omniscience, watch the natures of all living beings 
and preach to them the Good Law in different ways, sometimes affirming 
the existence of the Atman and at other times denying it. Without an 
adequate development of one's intellectual powers, no ono can attain 
nirvana, nor can one know why evil should be eschewed. It is for the 
people who have not reached this stage that the Buddhas preach the 
existence of Atman.” (See Yamakami Sogen: Systems of Buddhistic 
Thought , pp. 19-20.) 

> Milinda, ii. 1. 1. 
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immediate data of consciousness do not bear out the 
existence of any unity which we can imagine. 

" And Milinda began by asking, * How is your Reverence known, 
and what, sir, is your name ? 1 

" ' I am known as N&gasena, O king, and it is by that name that 
my brethren in the faith address me, yet this is only a generally under¬ 
stood term, a designation in common use. For there is no permanent 
individuality (no soul) involved in the matter/ 

“ Then Milinda called upon the Yonakas and the brethren to 
witness : * This Nagasena says there is no permanent individuality 
(no soul) implied in his name. Is it now even possible to approve 
him in that ? 1 And turning to Nagasena, he said : ‘ If there be no 
permanent individuality (no soul) involved in the matter, who is it, 
pray, that gives to you members of the Order your robes and food and 
lodging and necessaries for the sick ? Who is it that enjoys such 
things when given ? Who is it that lives a life of righteousness ? 
Who is it who devotes himself to meditation ? Who is it who attains 
to the goal of the Excellent Way, to the nirvana of Arhatship ? And 
who is it who destroys living creatures ? Who is it who takes what 
is not his own ? Who is it who lives an evil life of worldly lusts, who 
speaks lies, who drinks strong drink, who (in a word) commits any one 
of the five sins which work out their bitter fruit even in this life ? 
If that be so, there is neither merit nor demerit; there is neither 
doer nor causer of good or evil deeds ; there is neither fruit nor result 
of good or evil karma. If, most reverend Nagasena, we are to think 
that were a man to kill you there would be no murder, then it follows 
that there are no real masters or teachers in your Order, and that your 
ordinations are void. ... You tell me that your brethren in the 
Order are in the habit of addressing you as Nagasena. Now what is 
that Nagasena ? Do you mean to say that the hair is Nagasena ? ' 

“ ‘ I don’t say that, great king.’ 

" * Or the hairs on the body, perhaps ? ' 

* Certainly not.* 

" * Or is it the nails, the teeth, the skin, the flesh, the nerves, or the 
brain, or any or all of these, that is Nagasena ? ’ 

" And to each of these he answered no. 

" ' Is it the outward form then (rupa) that is Nagasena, or the 
sensations (vedana), or the ideas (samjfia), or the syntheses, the con¬ 
stituent elements of character (samskara), or the consciousness 
(vijflSna) that is Nagasena ? ’ 

“ And to each of these he answered no. 

" ' Then is it all these skandhas combined that are Nagasena ? 1 

“ * No, great king.* 

“ 'But is there anything outside the five skandhas that is N&ga- 
sena ? * 

“ And still he answered no. 
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“ ‘ Then thus, ask as I may, I can discover no Nagasena. Nagasena 
is a mere empty sound. Who then is the Nagasena that we see before 
us ? * 

" And the venerable Nagasena asked Milinda the king: ' Did 
your Majesty come here on foot, or in a chariot ? * 

" * I did not come on foot; I came in a chariot.' 

" * Then if you came, sire, in a chariot, explain to me what that 
is. Is it the pole that is the chariot ? * 

" ‘ I did not say that.* 

" ' Is it the axle that is the chariot ? * 

“ 4 Certainly not.' 

" ' Is it the wheels, or the framework, or the ropes, or the yoke, cu 
the spokes of the wheels, or the goad, that are the chariot ? ' 

" And to all these he still answered no. 

" * Then is it all these parts of it that are the chariot ? * 

" ' No, sir.' 

" ' But is there anything outside them that is the chariot ? 

" And still he answered no. 

" * Then thus, ask as I may, I can discover no chariot. Chariot 
is a mere empty sound. What then is the chariot you say you came 
in ? ' And he called upon the Yonakas and the brethren to witness, 
saying: ' Milinda the king here has said that he came in a chariot. 
But when asked in that case to explain what the chariot was, he is 
unable to establish what he averred. Is it, forsooth, possible to 
approve him in that ? ' 

" And Milinda said : * I have spoken no untruth, reverend sir. It 
is on account of its having all these things—the pole and the axle, 
the wheels and the framework, the ropes and the yoke, the spokes and 
the goad—that it comes under the generally understood term, the 
designation in common use, of " chariot." ' 

" ' Very good. Your Majesty has rightly grasped the meaning of 
" chariot." And just so it is on account of all those things you ques¬ 
tioned me about, the thirty-two kinds of organic matter in a human 
body, and the five constituent elements of being—that I come under the 
generally understood term, the designation in common use, of " Naga¬ 
sena." For it was said, sire, by our Sister Vagira in the presence 
of the Blessed One : " Just as it is by the condition precedent of the 
co-existence of its various parts that the word * chariot' is used, just 
so is it that when the skandhas are there we talk of a * being.'"' " 1 

From the silence of Buddha on the question of the "soul,” 
Nagasena drew his negative inference that there was no 
soul. The word self is dropped altogether, and only states 
of self are spoken of. The self is a stream of ideas. The 
several states of self possess a common character, and we 
abstract this common element and call it the self or Atman. 

1 Milinda, ii. i. x. 
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If it is argued that there is such a thing as consciousness 
of self or the intuition of self, the Buddhists reply that it 
is a psychological impossibility. As when we deal with 
things like chariot, etc., we imagine something underlying 
the properties, even so do we unjustly imagine a soul 
underlying mental states. The idea of a soul when analysed 
comes to this, that certain qualities exist together. As 
body is a name for a system of qualities, even so soul Is a 
name for the sum of the states which constitute our 
mental existence. 1 Without the qualities there is no soul, 
as there is no river without the two banks, the water and 
the sand, and no chariot without the wheels, the poles, 
the axle and the body.* 

NSgasena recognises the distinction between thoughts 
and things. In every individual he admits there are nama 
and rupa, mind and body. Only mind is not a permanent 
self any more than body is a permanent substance. Ideas, 
states, modifications come and go, attract us for a while, 
occupy our attention, and then disappear. We imagine 
that there is a permanent self which binds all our states 
and preserves them all, but this assumption is not justified 
by actual experience. In the manner of Hume he argues 
that we do not find anywhere in our experience anything 
answering to the conception of self. We do not perceive 
anything simple and continuous. Any idea which has no 
corresponding impression is an unreality. Things are what 
they are perceived to be. “ For my part, when I enter 
most intimately into what I call myself, I always stumble 
on some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, 
light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never 
can catch myself at any time without a perception and 
never can observe anything but the perception. When 

1 " The very existence of ideas constitutes the soul/* according to 
Berkeley, though this does not represent his later view. (Works, vol. iv., 
P- 434 ) 

* The Bodhisattva said to a pilgrim : “ Will you have a drink of Ganges 
water fragrant with the scent of the forest ? ** The pilgrim gives the answer 
back in the words : “ What is the Ganges ? Is the sand the Ganges ? Is 
the water the Ganges ? Is the nether bank the Ganges ? Is the further 
bank the Ganges ? ** The Bodhisattva retorted : “If you except the water, 
the sand, the hither bank and the further bank, where can you find any 
Ganges ? " (Jdiaka Tales, No. 244.) 
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my perceptions are removed for any time as by sound 
sleep, so long am I insensible of myself, and may truly be 
said not to exist. And were all my perceptions removed 
by death, and could I neither think nor feel, nor see, nor 
love, not hate, after the dissolution of my body, I should 
be entirely annihilated, nor do I conceive what is further 
requisite to make me a perfect nonentity. If any one, 
upon serious and unprejudiced reflection, thinks he has a 
different notion of himself, I must confess I can reason no 
longer with him. All I can allow him is, that he may be 
in the right as well as I, and that we are essentially 
different in this particular. He may, perhaps, perceive 
something simple and continued which he calls himself, 
though I am certain there is no such principle in me. 
But setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I 
venture to affirm of the rest of mankind that they are 
nothing but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, 
which succeed each other with an inconceivable rapidity, 
and are in a perpetual flux and movement. Our eyes 
cannot turn in their sockets without varying our percep¬ 
tions. Our thought is still more variable than our sight, 
and all our other senses and faculties contribute to this 
change ; nor is there any single power of the soul which 
remains unalterably the same, perhaps for one moment.” 1 
Again, a little further on, Hume writes: “ What we call 
mind is nothing but a heap or bundle of different percep¬ 
tions united together by certain relations, and supposed, 
though falsely, to be endowed with a certain simplicity and 
identity.” Nagasena, like Hume, feels himself to be under 
an intellectual obligation to regard all terms as jargon to 
which no imaginable meaning could be attached, and so is 
obliged to dispense with the subtle soul which to him 
expresses an impossible meaning. What is not felt is not 
real. We know only that there is suffering, but not that 
there is a subject that suffers.* Nagasena rightly says that 


* Hume's Works , vol. i„ pp. 3 ff. 

* M. Taine remarks : " There is nothing in ego except the train of its 
events." Soul, according to Voltaire, is a " vague, indefinite term for an 
unknown principle of effects, known and felt by us, which has generally been 
taken for the origin or cause of life, or for life itself." 
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he does not know the self substance, that in which the 
qualities inhere according to Descartes, the unknown sup¬ 
port of Locke. We have no idea of it, and we cannot pre¬ 
sume to give any intelligible account of its relation to the 
qualities which it is supposed to support. Modern psy¬ 
chology has made the expression psychology without a 
soul, first used by Lange, current coin, and admits that 
soul is only a label attached to the bundle of sensations, 
emotions and sentiments. William James considers the 
term soul to be a mere figure of speech to which no 
reality corresponds. " The word explains nothing and 
guarantees nothing, its successive thoughts are the only 
intelligible things about it.” Some realists who approach 
the problems of philosophy in the scientific spirit of early 
Buddhism do not accept the theory of the soul. 1 The 
notion of an inner principle different from and mysteriously 
related to outer responses is considered a superstition. 
Non-empirical explanatory essences are all eliminated. Self, 
then, is a generic idea standing for a collection of mental 
states. It is a sum total of conscious contents. 1 Nagasena 
is perfectly logical. If we do not, with Plato, hold that 
behind every individual being like chariot there is a uni¬ 
versal lurking, we need not think that the complex man 
has a self behind him. 

If sense is for us the measure of the universe, then experi¬ 
ence becomes the feeling of each moment. Self is nothing 
more than an isolated momentary perception. The life of 
self, or what we popularly call mind, lasts only so long as 
the indivisible, momentary consciousness lasts. Accord¬ 
ing to William James, the pulse of the present moment is 
the real subject. “ Consciousness may be represented as 
a stream. . . Things which are known together are 


* Perry: Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 271 ff. 

3 It is said in Visuddhimagga : “ Just as the word chariot is but a mode 
of expression for axle, wheels and other constituent members, placed in a 
certain relation to each other, but when we come to examine the members 
one by one, we discover that in an absolute sense there is no chariot; just 
as the words house, fist, lute, army, city, tree, are only modes of expression 
for collections of certain things disposed in a certain manner, in exactly 
the same way the words living being and ego are only modes of expression 
for a complex of bodily and non-bodily constituents/' 
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known in single pulses of that stream.” The real subject 
" is not an enduring being; each subject lasts but for a 
moment. Its place is immediately taken by another which 
exercises its function, that is, to act as the medium of unity. 
The subject for the time being knows and adopts its pre¬ 
decessor, and by so doing appropriates what its predecessor 
adopted.” 1 The self logically becomes a transitory state 
of consciousness. Each conscious phenomenon called the 
mind is not a modification of any eternal mind stuff or 
the appearance of an Atman, but only a highly complex 
compound constantly changing and giving rise to new 
combinations. On this view we cannot account for the 
relative permanence and unity of experience. Bertrand 
Russell states that there is an empirically given relation 
between two experiences which constitutes their being 
what is commonly called experiences of the same person, 
and we might therefore regard the person simply as the 
particular series of experiences between which this relation 
holds, dispensing with him altogether as a metaphysical 
entity. There is continuity, but no identity. The con¬ 
sciousness of two successive moments have no substantial 
identity. What is felt in the previous moment is already 
dead and gone, and even as we think our experiences flit 
away. Each state is an isolated individual, appearing for 
a moment and immediately vanishing, giving place to 
another, which has a similar fate. The impression of con¬ 
tinuity is produced by the close crowding in of impres¬ 
sions, even as the continuity of a circumference is made 
up of a number of small points. Russell is of opinion 
that each of us is not one man but an infinite series of men, 
of whom each exists just for one moment. In successive 
states of consciousness we are different beings, and even 
continuity of existence between them is hard to compre¬ 
hend. When the one is present, the other is irrevocably 
dead and gone. How can even the past condition the 
present ? * The emphasis on the continuity as well as the 

* Principles of Psychology . 

* In the very useful introductory essay Mr. Aung has prefixed to his 
translation of Anuruddha's Abhidhammattha-Safigaha, he sums up Ani- 
ruddha's explanation of the phenomenon of memory in these words : " Each 
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transitoriness of mental states seems to be inconsistent. 
The persistence of the past in the present involved in the 
law of karma is not accounted for. 

The mysterious soul refuses to be eliminated. Acts of 
perception and memory become impossible without it. 
We cannot rightly define a perception and cannot know 
even that consciousness is a succession. If mind is only 
successive perceptions, there is nothing that perceives. 
One perception cannot perceive another. The greatest 
contribution of Kant to modern thought is the principle 
that the different kinds of empirical consciousness must be 
connected in one self-consciousness. This is the basis of 
all knowledge, whether of ourselves as individuals or of the 
world as systematically connected according to law. Know¬ 
ledge implies the determination of the successive feelings 
by a subject not in the succession. Without the synthesis 
of self, experience would remain a mere rhapsody of dis¬ 
tinct perceptions and would never become knowledge. An 
experience in which we have only feelings one after another 
is not an experience of objects at all. This central truth 
of all idealism was enunciated in unambiguous terms some 
centuries before Kant by the great Indian philosopher 
Samkara. fSamkara criticises the doctrine of momentariness 
or k§anikavada in his commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras. 1 He argues that our consciousness cannot be 
momentary since it belongs to a permanent individual. If 
an individual does not exist, then recognition and memory 


mental state is related to the next in at least four different modes of rela¬ 
tion (paccaya) ; proximity (anantara), contiguity (samanantara), absence 
(n'atthi) and abeyance (avigata). This fourfold correlation is understood 
to mean that each expired state renders service (upakara) to the next. In 
other words, each, on passing away, gives up the whole of its energy (paccaya- 
satti) to its successor. Each successor, therefore, has all the potentialities 
of its predecessors and more. This being so, the mental element or the 
principle of recognition or perception (saflfia) in each of the mental states 
that take part in a memory process, with all its heritage of the past, is a 
recognising under favourable circumstances, in the image reproduced or 
the idea revived of the original object by the very marks which were observed 
by its predecessors in a certain intuition or reflection. Thus the subject 
has come to regard the image as the copy, and the idea as the counterpart 
ot the original object intuited or reflected upon ” (p. 14). 

* ii. 3. 18-32. 
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become unintelligible. If it is said that these phenomena 
do not require a permanent individual, for what happens 
at one moment may be recalled at another distinct moment, 
even as we recollect to-day what we did yesterday, 
&amkara says, then our judgments would always remain. 
" I remember that somebody did something yesterday,” 
and not as they actually run, “ I remember that I did a 
particular thing yesterday.” It may be said that the 
consciousness of identity is illusory, for between a momentary 
cognition of yesterday and another such cognition of to-day 
there is a similarity which we wrongly interpret as an 
identity of the perceiving consciousness. But such an 
argument will not hold, since we cannot make a judgment 
of similarity if there are not two things, and if the momentari¬ 
ness doctrine is true, we cannot admit the existence of two 
things. It follows that we must admit the permanence of 
the perceiving consciousness, since there is no other way in 
which the past cognition and the present may be held 
together and compared, so that a judgment of similarity 
may result. If the past is to be recognised in the present, 
the permanence of the percipient is necessary. Even if 
such recognition be admitted to be based on similarity, 
the recognition of the similarity itself requires the identity 
of the subject. Again, we cannot admit that the judgment 
of similarity explains everything. When I say I recognise 
the man I met yesterday, I do not mean that my cogni¬ 
tion is similar to the cognition of the previous day’s, but 
that the objects of the two are identical. Mere similarity 
is inadequate to explain the experience of recognition. 
Besides, there is no possibility of doubting our own selves. 
Even if I doubt whether what I see to-day is the same as 
what I saw yesterday, I never doubt whether I that see 
something to-day am the same self that saw something 
yesterday. Thus Samkara argues against the momentari¬ 
ness view as applied to the perceiving subject, and contends 
that without a subject no synthesis, no knowledge, no 
recognition is possible. 1 

NSgasena did not raise the question of knowledge and 
so evaded these problems. Otherwise he would have 

» Commentary on, ii. *. 25, 
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realised that the two terms subject and object, between 
which the knowledge relation holds, cannot stand for the 
same thing. 


XII 

Psychology 

Whatever may be the view of the metaphysical reality 
of the soul, the Buddhists as a class attempt to deal with 
the individual life without any reference to a permanent 
self, for even if it has any meaning it seems to be too 
recondite to be of any service to us. We have now to 
notice the Buddhist analysis of the self. “ When one says 
* I,' what he does is that he refers either to all the skandhas 
combined or any one of them, and deludes himself that that 
was * I.' ” 1 The being which undergoes existence is a com¬ 
posite one formed of skandhas or aggregates, which are five 
in number for human beings and fewer for others. The 
mind has the unity of a system.* It is a composite of mental 
forces. 

The elements of individuality are distinguished into 
two broad divisions, nama and rupa. Even in the Upani- 
sads these constitute the phenomenal self. Through them 
the pure being of Brahman is spread out in the objective 
sphere. Nama answers to the mental and rupa to the 
physical factors. 3 Body and mind are viewed as mutually 
dependent; “ whatever is gross is form or rupa; whatever 
is subtle is nama. The two are connected one with the 
other, and therefore they spring into being together. As a 
hen does not get a yoke or an egg shell separately but 
both arise in one, the two being intimately dependent one 
on the other; just so, if there were no nama, there would 
be no form. What is meant by nama in that expression 

* Saihyutta Nikaya, iii. 130. 

* Dr. McDougall writes : " We may fairly define a mind as an organised 
system of mental or purposive forces."— (Psychology.) 

1 “ It is called rfipam because it manifests, rupyati ” (Samyutta Nikaya, 
iii. 86). What reveals itself to the senses is called rfipam. It is used to refer 
to matter and material qualities, objects perceived, and what Mrs. Rhys 
Davids calls “ realms of attenuated matter." See her Editorial Note in 
Buddhagho?a's AtthasSlinl, E.T. See also W.B.T., pp. 184 ff, where it is made 
to include the four elements, the body, the senses, and even the sensations. 
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being intimately dependent on what is meant by form, 
they spring up together. And this is, through time imme¬ 
morial, their nature.” 1 The Buddhists, along with Indian 
psychologists in general, believe in the material or organic 
nature of mind or manas. 

As to the distinction between the outer and the inner, 
the objective and the subjective, the following passage is 
pertinent: “ Which are the states which are ajjhatta 

(personal, subjective, internal) ? Those states which for 
this or that being, related to the self, to the individual, 
to one's own, are referred to the person . . . and which 
are the states that are bahiddha (non-personal, objective 
and external) ? Those states which for this or that other 
being, for other individuals, related to the self, to the indi¬ 
vidual, to one’s own, are referable to the person.” All 
are dharmas or mental presentations, ideas in Locke’s 
sense, whatever is the immediate object of perception, 
thought or understanding. The individuality of man, con¬ 
sisting of both rupa and nama, body and mind, is said to 
be a congeries of mental states. In Book I of Dhamma- 
sangani those mental states or dharmas which reveal the 
nature of mind or nama, the states of internal sense, are 
discussed. In Book II the states revealing the rupa or 
the outer world, the products of external sense, are given. 
Dharma is a comprehensive term including the objects of 
external and internal senses. The phenomena of the 
world are divided into two classes : (i) Rupino, having 
form, the four elements and their derivatives; (2) arupino, 
not having form, modes or phases of consciousness, i.e. the 
skandhas of feeling, perception, synthesis and intellect. 
Rupa means at first sight the extended universe as distinct 
from the mental one, the world seen as distinct from the 
unseen mind, the arupino. Slowly it comes to signify the 
worlds in which it is possible for us to have rebirth, for 
these are also capable of being seen. It is well for us to 
note that the early Buddhist did not care to carry his 
researches deeper, since his main interest was ethical. He 
argued to the nature of the external world from the physical 
basis of his own being. 


> Milinda, 2. 8. 
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Nima, the mental, includes citta, heart or emotion, 
vijn&na, or consciousness, and manas, or mind. We have 
also as a division of namarupa the five skandhas, which 
are : (i) Rupa, material attributes; (2) Vedana, feeling; 
(3) Samjna, p^rceptioi); (4) Samskaras, or mental dispo¬ 
sitions and will; (5) Vijnana, or reason. These terms are 
not used with any strict connotation. They constitute the 
complex grouping of self. Cetana or will has a number of 
co-efficients. “ Samsk&ra ” includes a miscellaneous host 
of tendencies, intellectual, affectional and volitional, and has 
for its specific function synthesis. Vijnana is intelligence 
which comprehends abstract contents. 1 It is not conditioned 
by sense contact, while feelings, perceptions and dispositions 
are. 

The scheme, which shows a pretty high development 
of the power of introspective analysis, agrees with modem 
psychology in fundamentals. It recognises broadly the 
distinction between body and mind, the physical and the 
psychical aspects of the individual. In the psycho-physical 
organism, the part that is relatively stable is the body, or 
rupakaya, and the unstable one is the mind. On the mental 
side we have perception, conception, feeling or affection 
and conation or will. The first three can be easily traced 
to Samjna and Vedana, and Vijnana. Vedana is affectional 
reaction.* It is mental experience, awareness and enjoy¬ 
ment, and has the three qualities of pleasant, painful and 
neutral, resulting from contact with objects of sense, and 
itself producing tanha, craving or desire. Samjna is the 
recognition of the general relations as well as the percep¬ 
tion of all kinds, sensuous and mental .3 We have here dis¬ 
tinct cognition. The series of cognitions called cittasamtana 
goes on uninterruptedly through the successive existences. 


1 It has eighty-nine subdivisions, and comprises the distinct consciousness 
of what is transmitted through the organs of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
touching, and the sixth sense, manas, as well as the discrimination of good, 
bad and indifferent. These aggregates with their sub-divisions, 193 in 
number, exhaust all the elements, material, intellectual and moral, of the 
individual. See Rhys Davids : Buddhism, pp. 90-93 * Aniruddha, Com¬ 
pendium of Philosophy , Pali Text Series, pp. 16, 88. 

* Milinda, ii. 3. 10. See also Buddhagho$a’s AttliasaHnl, E.T., p. 54. 

1 Milinda, ii. 3. 11. 
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The object of consciousness may be either an object of sense 
or of thought. 

According to Buddhagho$a, consciousness first comes 
into touch with its object, and then perception, feeling and 
volition arise. It is, however, not possible to break up the 
unitary conscious state into several successive stages answer¬ 
ing to feeling, perception, etc. “ In one whole conscious¬ 
ness, it cannot be said that this comes first and that next.” 1 
It is interesting to know that Buddhagho§a looked upon 
Vedana or feeling as the most complete awareness and 
enjoyment of the object.* 

We may here notice the theory of sense perception of the 
early Buddhists. The visual sensation of the blue image 
arises when the colour blue which is given and the organ 
of the eye meet. Sometimes a distinction is drawn between 
hetu, cause, and pratyaya, or condition; while the visual 
sensation is conditioned by the eye and the object, the 
blue colour, it is said to be caused by the preceding cogni¬ 
tion. The objects of sense are of five classes: sight, sound, 
smell, taste and touch. Buddhagho$a distinguishes these 
into asampattarupa, or those where the organism does not 
come into contact with the objective sources of the objects, 
as sight and sound, and sampattarupa, smell, taste, etc., 
which are only modifications of touch. Democritus regarded 
all sensation as touch or its development. The fivefold 
objects are called pancarammana. When the organ and 

1 AtthasalinI, pp. 143-144. 

* Feeling " has (1) experiencing as characteristic, (2) enjoying as function, 

(3) taste of the mental properties as manifestation, and (4) tranquillity as 
proximate cause. (1) There is no such thing as feeling in the four planes 
of existence without the characteristic of experiencing. (2) If it be said 
that the function of enjoying the object is obtained only in pleasurable 
feeling, we reject that opinion and say : Let it be pleasurable feeling or 
painful feeling or neutral feeling, all have the function of enjoying (anu> 
bhavana) the object. As regards enjoying the taste of an object, the remain¬ 
ing associated states enjoy it only partially; of contact there is (the function 
of) the mere touching, of perception the mere noting or perceiving, of voli¬ 
tion the mere co-ordinating, of consciousness the mere cognising. But 
feeling alone, through governance, proficiency, mastery, enjoys the taste 
of an object . . . therefore it is said that enjoyment or experience is 
its function. (3) The mere presence or feeling as such is referred 
to by calling its manifestation ‘ tasting a mental property * (cetasika). 

(4) And inasmuch as a tranquillised body enjoys bliss or happiness, feeling 
has tranquillity as its proximate cause " (AtthasalinI, E.T., pp. 145-146). 
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the object come into contact sensation arises. As a matter 
of fact, the flux of consciousness is only “ the sequence of 
states of mind caused by the casual impact of sense and 
object. The phassa, or the contact, takes place * as when 
two rams are butting together.’ The eye is one and the 
object another, and the compact is the union of the two.” 1 
The Dhammasangani holds that external phenomena are 
caused by the impinging on and modification of the internal 
or personal rupa by way of sense. There are other views 
which make the eye and the objects condition each other. 
Without the eye there is no visible world, and without a 
world no seeing eye.* 

1 Milinda, ii. 3. 9; see also Majjhima, i. 3. 

* Mrs. Rhys Davids gives the following summary of the account of sense 
perception contained in the Dhammasangani: 

A. The Senses. 

First, a general statement relating each sense in turn, (a) to nature (the 
four elements ; (6) to the individual organism and affirming its invisibility 
and its power of impact. 

Secondly, an analysis of the sensory process in each case, into— 

(а) A personal agency or apparatus capable of reacting to an impact 
not itself. 

(б) An impinging " form " or form producing an impact of one specific 
kind. 

(c) Impact between (a) and (6). 

(d) Resultant modification of the mental continuum, viz., in the first 
place, contact (of a specific sort) ; then hedonistic result, or intellectual 
result, or presumably both. The modification is twice stated in each case, 
emphasis being laid on the mutual impact, first as causing the modification, 
then as constituting the object of attention in the modified consciousness of 
the persons affected. 

B. The Sense-Objects. 

First, a general statement, relating each kind of sense-object in turn 
to nature, describing some of the typical varieties, and affirming its invisi¬ 
bility, except in the case of visual objects and its power of producing impact. 

Secondly, an analysis of the sensory process in each case as under A, 
but, as it were, from the side of the sense-object, thus :— 

(а) A mode of form or sense-object, capable of producing impact on 
special apparatus of the individual organism. 

(б) The impact of that apparatus. 

(c) The reaction or complementary impact of the sense-object. 

(d) Resultant modification of the mental continuum, viz., in the first 
place contact (of a specific sort), then hedonistic result, or intellectual result, 
or presumably both. The modification is twice stated, in each case emphasis 
being laid on the mutual impact, first as causing the modification, then as 
constituting the object of attention in the modified consciousness thus 
affected. ( Buddhist Psychology , pp. li.-liv.) 
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The objects of thought are also of five classes ; (i) Citta, 
mind; (2) Cetasika, mental properties; (3) Pasada rupa, 
sensitive qualities of the body, and sukuma rupa, subtle 
qualities of the body; (4) Pannatti, name, idea, notion, 

concept; (5) Nirvana. These are Dhammarammana, where 
Dhamma means the mental presentation. No definite 
account is given of the way in which sense experience is 
transformed into knowledge of meaning and ideas. It is 
said that the mind, which is regarded as a material organ, 
forms out of the sensations the intellectual ideas and notions. 
We do not know how it happens. Citta, which is both 
thing and thought, is said to work up the sensations into 
the concrete stream of consciousness. The seventh book 
of Abidhamma pitaka is called Patthana, or relations. The 
Buddhist recognises how all consciousness is a relation of 
subject and object. In all these processes we are assuming 
the activity of vijnana, the peculiar function of which is 
recognition, 1 which is a purely intellectual reaction. 

Conation or will of modern psychology cannot easily be 
traced in the Buddhist analysis. Yet it is quite as funda¬ 
mental and ultimate as cognition or affection. In the 
Buddhist theory, will is the most dominant aspect of con¬ 
sciousness, the basal element of human life. There is no 
ground to think that will in Buddhist psychology is a result¬ 
ant of the integration of the five skandhas. We may say 
that vijnana, vedana and samskara roughly correspond to 
knowledge, feeling and will. Childers in his dictionary 
brings the concepts answering to modern conation under 
samskaras. They include chando, desire, and viriyam, effort. 
This latter, according to Mrs. Rhys Davids, assists all other 
faculties. In Aristotle we find that conative effort is the 
vital element in appetite, passion, choice or will. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids is of opinion that though there are no indica¬ 
tions of a clearly developed psychology with its nice dis¬ 
tinctions between appetite, desire and choice, still we have 
the main lines between the psychological fact of willing 
and the ethical judgment of it clearly drawn. In the 
Pifakas she thinks there is a “ pretty consistent discrimi¬ 
nation in the employment of terms connoting volition 

> Milinda, ii. 3. 12. 
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between psychological import only and ethical or moral 
implication. In two parallel passages in the Dhamma- 
safigani, for instance, the term which best conveys the 
meaning of bare simple conation or consciousness of energy, 
namely viriyam, as well as all its synonyms and comple¬ 
mentary terms—trying and striving, effort and endeavour, 
zeal and ardour, vigour and resistance, persistent striving, 
sustained desiring and exertion, grasping of a weight—is 
used to describe, in part, both the state or quality of mind 
which is morally good and that which is morally bad. To 
all such terms, then, when used of psychological activity. 
Buddhism attaches no blame any more than we should. 
When, on the other hand, the sacred writings wish to 
convey ethical values in terms of volitional import, either 
distinct and special words are used, or else the term of 
volition is explicitly qualified as referring to an object of 
perverted desires, or to a morbid state of will; want or wish 
(^kafikhi) becomes craving or thirst (tanha), for desire 
(chando) we get lust (chandorago), lusts of the flesh (kama- 
rSgo), sensual delight (nandirSgo), or else some qualifying 
phrase, desire for form (rOpachando), and so forth.” 1 Every¬ 
thing is made a modification of will. Modern psychology 
emphasises the conative or purposive nature of all mental 
life. Sometimes the conation has a theoretical interest, 
sometimes practical. To adopt Professor Alexander’s 
language : “ Theoretical acts of mind are such as subserve 
the continuance of the object before the mind without 
alteration of it. Practical acts are such as alter the objects.” 
Cognition and conation “ are not distinguishable elements 
in every psychosis, but every species of conation assumes 
two different forms, theoretical or practical, according to 
the different interests which the conation possesses.” * 
Generally theory ends in practice. Cognitions are emi¬ 
nently practical. Buddhist psychology is right when in 
the doctrine of pratityasamutpada it says that perceptions 
excite desires. The object on which conation is directed 
may be sensed, perceived, imaged, remembered or thought. 
Cognition and will become the theoretical and practical 

* J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 49. 

* British Journal of Psychology , 19n f p. 244 . 
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varieties of conation. Physiological psychology adopts the 
sensory-motor circuit as the unit. Of it the afferent part 
answers to cognition, the efferent to the conative. The 
whole process is looked upon as one, and these two are 
distinguished in it as elements. Where all mental life is 
conational, will represents the active pursuit of the end, 
transforming it from an ideal into a reality. Even here the 
practical aspect is the dominant one. The theoretical cog¬ 
nition arises when the practical expression is arrested or 
inhibited. The mere joy of contemplation is also a cona¬ 
tive development where the practical interest is the delight 
itself. Feeling, again, is not independent of conation. It 
accompanies all acts. Professor Stout has given up the 
old tripartite classification of mental states and reverts to 
the ancient bipartite analysis of mind, bringing the affective 
and conational elements together under the name of interest 
as against the element of cognition. If we discard the 
separateness of cognition and make it the theoretical aspect 
of conation we get to the Buddhist emphasis on conation 
as the central fact of mental life. 

Though there is no transcendental Atman, its place, 
according to M. Poussin, 1 is taken by vijnana. That which 
passes from life to life is vijnana.* We are said to have 
vijnana santana, or continuum. This is not a permanent, 
unchanging, transmigrating entity, but a series of individual 
and momentary consciousnesses, a regular procession of 
states. The vijnana series is distinct from vedana, or feelings, 
and is autonomous and independent of physical processes. 

Buddhist psychology may best be described as associa¬ 
tion^. For each group of dharmas the antecedent facts 
which determine their appearance in consciousness are 
sought out according to certain laws, and explanations 
remarkable for that age are suggested. To the question 
why do we have particular ideas when particular impres¬ 
sions occur, Nagasena replies : " Because of their being an 
incline, and because of their being a door, and because of 
their being a habit, and because of their being an associa¬ 
tion.” The incline is explained in terms which remind us 

* Journal Asiatique , 1902. This view is probably later than the pitakas. 

* W.B.T., p. 207. 
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of modem physiological psychology and its law of neural 
habit. “ When it rains, where will the water go to ? " 
" It will follow the slope of the ground.” “ And if it were 
to rain again, where would the water go to ? ” " It would 

go the same way as the first water had gone.” 1 Dr. 
McDougall writes : " We have good reason to believe that 
the passage of impulse through a chain of neurones leaves 
that chain more or less permanently altered in such a way 
that its resistance to the passage of the impulse is in some 
degree diminished.” The path by which the discharge 
takes place becomes according to the law of neural habit 
one of lowered resistance. 1 The Buddhist explanation is, 
of course, a psychological insight, and not the result of a 
study of anatomy and physiology of the brain, sciences 
then, perhaps, hardly in existence. The conditions of recall 
are also mentioned. 

Speaking of the duration of mental states, it is said 
every state of consciousness has three phases: genesis 
(uppada), development (thiti), and dissolution (bhaftga). 
Each of these occupies an infinitesimal division of time, 
an instant, a k$ana. The space of three instants in which 
a state of consciousness becomes, exists and vanishes is 
called a cittak§ana. Some Buddhists are of opinion that 
there is not even an instant for which the conscious state 
is steady. It simply grows and decays with no static 
interval, however infinitesimal it might be. Vissuddhi- 
magga says : " The being of a past moment of thought 
has lived, but does not live nor will it live. The being 
of a future moment will live, but has not lived nor does it 
live. The being of the present moment of thought does 
live, but has not lived nor will it live.” 3 

Every conscious state is said to be a disturbance of 
the stream of being which is the flow of sub-conscious 
existence. Buddhist psychology recognised unconscious life. 
It is called vidhimutta, or free from process, as distinct 
from vidhicitta, or waking consciousness. The two are 
divided by the threshold of consciousness, the manodv 3 ra, 
or the door of mind. It is there where the stream of 

1 ii. 3. 7. » Physiological Psychology, pp. 125-6, 

I W.B.T., p. ijq, 
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simple being or bhavanga 1 is cut off or arrested. BhavSAga 
is subconscious existence, or more accurately existence free 
from waking consciousness. 1 

A consistent theory of phenomenalism cannot account 
for the elaboration of similar impressions into general 
notions or the cognisance of unity in diversity. Buddhist 
psychology gives us an analysis of mental states, but does 
not raise the question of the necessity of a subject in the 
process of attention, will, etc. It speaks of feelings and 
relations, but does not ask whether they can exist apart 
from a combining consciousness. The subject of activity 
according to the Buddhists is the sum total of the organic 
and mental dispositions and acts. " By name and form 
are deeds done,” and this of course is an ever changing 
composite. We are even told that we should not ask who 
experiences contact but only conditioned by what is their 
contact .3 Our sense of individuality is an illusion. Yet 
we speak as if the " I ” attains rebirth or reaches nirvana. 
Buddhagho$a explains it in this way: “Just as in the 
case of those elements of being which go under the name 
of tree, as soon as at any point the fruit springs up, it is 
then said ‘ the tree bears fruit ’ or the ‘ tree has fructified,’ 
so also in the case of those groups which go under the name 
of ' god ’ or * man,’ when a fruition of happiness or misery 
springs up at any point, then it is said that ‘ god ’ or ‘ man ’ 
is happy or miserable.” 4 Though the present self may not 
be the past, it is yet the outcome of the past, the resultant 
of the series. 5 

* Bhava, being ; afiga, part. Bhavaftga means both organic existence 
and subconscious existence. All is alive; only in some cases we have 
consciousness and in others not. 

* Nineteen kinds of bhavafiga are distinguished. Of them ten are 
possible in kama loka, five in rupa loka and four in arfipa loka. According 
to Mrs. Rhys Davids: “ Consciousness is only an intermittent series of 
psychic throbs associated with a living organism, beating out their coming 
to know through one brief span of life " (Buddhist Psychology , p. 16). Bha- 
vafiga is subconscious existence when subjectively viewed, though objectively 
it is sometimes taken to mean nirvaua. 

3 See Saihyutta NikSya, ii. 13. 4 W.B.T., p. 241. 

J " When, O Great King, a man lights a candle, will not the candle bun^ 
through the night ? ” *' Yes, sure, it will burn through the night.” " How 

then, O Great King, is the flame, during the first watch of the night, the 
same that it is in the second watch t ’* " No, sir. . . , But the light bums 
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The conception of the soul retains enough meaning to 
make rebirth significant. The difficulty is that, if there 
be no permanent soul, then punishment has no meaning. 
At the time of the punishment the individual is no longer 
the same being who committed the crime. But there is 
enough identity to justify punishment. There is no 
metaphysical entity to justify punishment; yet the 
individual is not a haphazard succession of unconnected 
phenomena but a living complex, a chain of causes and 
effects, physical, psychical and moral. The king asks 
Nagasena: " He who is born, Nagasena, does he remain 
the same or become another ? ” “ Neither the same nor 

another.” " Give me an illustration.” “ Now, what do 
you think, O king, you were once a baby, a tender thing, 
and small in size, lying flat on your back, was that the same 
as you who are now grown up ? ” " No. That child was 

one and I am another.” " If you are not that child, it will 
follow that you have had neither mother nor father, no, 
nor teacher.” 1 The re-born man is not the dead man, 
yet not different from him. He arises from him. Every 
day we are new, and yet not quite new. There is persistent 
continuity as well as unceasing change. Buddhagho§a 
says: "If taking any continuous series an absolute same¬ 
ness obtained, then, for example, sour cream could not 
arise from milk. And if there were absolute difference, 
the milk could not generate sour cream in the ordinary 
course of things.” There is neither absolute identity nor 
absolute difference. The whole is a series. The new 
creation is so immediate on the old that for all practical 
purposes it may be taken as the continuance of the same. 
There is a continuity of karma. Rebirth is new birth. 
Even in the Upani§ads the unique ever-growing imper¬ 
manent self it is that wanders in the world of samsara and 
is the object of retributive justice. Rebirth requires the 
persistence of this ego. Through the conceptions of imper- 


the whole night adhering to the same matter." " So also, O Great King, 
the chain of the elements of things is joined together. One element is always 
coming into being, another is always ceasing and passing away. Without 
beginning, without end, the change continues." (Milinda.) 

> Milinda. 
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manence and causality a dynamic conception of self is 
evolved. Each experience as it rises and passes leads up 
to or becomes or ends in another experience, moment or 
phase of life, which sums up the whole past. In terms 
suggestive of M. Bergson’s theory of memory, the Buddhists 
contend that there is no separate memory, for the whole 
past is contained in the present as a causative influence 
or force pursuing it throughout. " That which we have 
felt, sought, willed from infancy is here now, bending over 
the present moment which goes merging into it, pressing 
against the gate of consciousness which would leave it 
without.” 1 The past bites into the present and leaves its 
mark on it. 

XIII 

Pratityasamutpada, or the Doctrine of Dependent 

Origination 

The coming into being of life which is suffering, as well 
as its cessation, is accounted for by the doctrine of Prati¬ 
tyasamutpada. " Then the Blessed One, during the first 
watch of the night, fixed his mind upon the chain of 
causation, in direct and in reverse order : * From ignorance 
spring the samskaras (conformations), from the samskaras 
springs consciousness, from consciousness spring name 
and form, from name and form _ spring the six provinces 
(of the six senses, eye, ear, nose, tongue, body or touch 
and mind), from the six provinces springs contact, from 
contact springs sensation, from sensation springs thirst (or 
desire), from thirst springs attachment, from attachment 
springs becoming, from becoming springs birth, from birth 
spring old age and' death, grief, lamentation, suffering, 
dejection and despair. Such is the origin of this whole 
mass of suffering. Again, by the destruction of ignorance, 
which consists in the complete absence of lust, the 
samskaras are destroyed; by the destruction of the 
saihskaras, consciousness is destroyed; by the destruction 
of consciousness, name and form are destroyed; by the 
destruction of name and form, the six provinces are 
1 Creative Evolution # p. 5. 
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destroyed; by the destruction of the six provinces, con¬ 
tact is destroyed; by the destruction of contact, sensa¬ 
tion is destroyed; by the destruction of sensation, thirst 
is destroyed; by the destruction of thirst, attachment is 
destroyed; by the destruction of attachment, becoming 
is destroyed; by the destruction of becoming, birth is 
destroyed; by the destruction of birth, old age and death, 
grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection and despair are 
destroyed. Such is the cessation of this whole mass of 
suffering/ ” 1 Warren believes that the “ full formula in 
its present shape is a piece of patchwork put together of 
two or more that were current in Buddha's time/' It is 
based on the truths that man is bound to the wheel of 
life, and it is possible for him to free himself from these 
bonds by arresting the transitive character of causation. 
A view similar to this theory of the wheel of causation is 
suggested in the Upani§ads. 2 The wheel of causation is 
sometimes distinguished into elements derived from the past 
life, those from the present and those of the future .3 

The will to live is the ground of our existence. Its 
negation is our salvation. The greatest sin of man is to 
have been born, as Schopenhauer is fond of quoting from 
Calderon. It is this simple fact that is elaborated in the 


* Mahavagga, i. i. 1-3; S.B.E., xiii; see also Milinda, ii. 3. 1. 

* The eight fetters of the vital air, speech, tongue, eye, ear, mind, hands 
and skin and their auxiliaries, mentioned in the Upani?ads (Bfh., iii. 2), 
may be the basis of the doctrine. The word Brahmacakra, or the wheel 
of Brahma, occurs in the Svetaivatara Upani?ad (vi. 1). It is called in 
early Buddhism bhavacakra, or the wheel of existence. 

3 The following table brings out the distinction. See Majjhima Nikaya 
140; Mahapadana suttanta, ii. 

f Avidya, or ignorance. 

1. Those due to the past life ^ Samskaras, or predispositions or 

l tendencies. 

rVijfiana, or consciousness of self. 
Namarupa, or mind and body. 
§a<l£yatana, or the sense organs. 
Sparta, or contact. 

VedanS, or emotion. 

Taijhd, or craving. 

^Upadana, or clinging or attachment 

{ Bhava, or coming to be. 

Jati, or rebirth. 

Jaramarapa, old age and death. 


2. Those due to the present J 
life J 
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causal chain. It embodies the second great truth that 
suffering originates from desire, and sums up the conditions 
of existence. The Nidanas are the twelve successive causes 
where each one conditions the next. With the exception 
of the first, avidy&, or ignorance, and the last, jaramara^a, 
old age and death, the nidanas are called the ten karmas or 
acts. In early Buddhism, these are not so much substances 
as phases of being. There is no fixity about the number 
or order of the nidanas. In the doctrines of the pratityasa- 
mutpada and the nid&nas we find formulated a series of 
terms expressing the interrelated or mutually dependent 
order obtaining throughout the world of sentient existence. 

The first factor in this series is avidya, or ignorance. 
The false sense of " I ” is the central support of individual 
being. It is the bearer of karma as well as its breeder. 
Individuality is the product of avidyl and karma, even as 
the flame is the fiery spark as well as the fuel that feeds 
it. Avidya hides the nature of life, which is sorrow. 1 The 
stress on ignorance is nothing peculiar to Buddhism. 
“ Things are what they are,” as Bishop Butler says, “ and 
the consequences of them will be what they will be; why 
then should we desire to be deceived ? ” Yet we do 
deceive ourselves every day. Buddha asks us to face facts, 
know what they axe and mean. It is ignorance consisting 
in assuming as real what is not, that produces the craving 
for life. It impels us to live and enjoy the world. The 
lust for life is considered by Buddha to be ignoble, stupid, 
moral bondage, one of the four mental intoxicants. If 
man is to be relieved from the misery of mundane existence, 
the false desire should be rooted out and the rage to live 
suppressed. Ignorance in early Buddhism is the cause of 
egoism, or the I-sense. It makes the individual feel him¬ 
self to be separate from the rest of existence, unrelated to 
the order of the world. We cling to our little self, struggle 
hard to perpetuate it, and continue it through all eternity.* 

* “ No world or thing here below ever fell into misery without having 
first fallen into folly/' (Carlyle, Latter-Day Pamphlets.) 

* “ Men overlook the fact that they are really no more separate than 
a bubble in the foam of an ocean wave is separate from the sea, or than a 
cell in a living organism is separate from the organism of which it forms 
a part." (Rhys Davids, The Religious Systems of the World , p. 144.) 
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Individual existence is an evil, desire is the outer expression 
of it. Men are unhappy simply because they are alive. 
The source of all sorrow is the affirmation of life. The 
force of ignorance is so great that in spite of the worst 
suffering men display a tenacious clinging to life. 

The second link in the chain is samskaras. The word 
samskara comes from a root which means to prepare or 
arrange. It stands for the product as well as for the 
process of making. It suggests how all things that are 
made have existence only in the making, how all being is 
becoming. Samskara is translated “ synthesis ” or " con¬ 
formation.” It also means action, pure and impure, action 
possessing merit to be rewarded or guilt to be punished, 
here or hereafter. In the wide sense of the term it means 
the will force or the spirit energy which determines the 
new existence. In the Majjhima Nikaya we read: “ It 

happens, my disciples, that a monk, endowed with faith, 
endowed with righteousness, endowed with knowledge of 
the doctrine, with resignation, with wisdom, communes 
thus with himself: ‘Now then could I, when my body is 
dissolved in death, obtain rebirth in a powerful princely 
family.’ He thinks this thought, dwells on this thought, 
cherishes this thought. These samskaras and internal con¬ 
ditions which he has thus cherished within him and 
fostered lead to his rebirth in such an existence. This, 
disciples, is the avenue, this the path which leads to rebirth 
in such an existence.” The train of thought is repeated 
with reference to the several classes of men and gods until 
its application is made to the highest condition of nirvana. 
The samskara may also be for the abolition of all samskaras 
or the gaining of wisdom and deliverance. 

In the causal nexus the third item is consciousness, from 
which name and form arise. “ If consciousness, Ananda, 
did not enter into the womb, would name and form arise 
in the womb ? ” “ No, sir.” “ And if consciousness, 
Ananda, after it has entered into the womb were again to 
leave its place, would name and form be born into this 
life ? ” “ No, sir.” “ And if consciousness, Ananda, were 

again lost to the boy or to the girl while they were yet 
small, would name and form attain growth, increase and 
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progress ? ” “ No, sir.” * At death, while the other ele¬ 

ments, body, feelings, perceptions vanish, vijnana or 
consciousness persists, as the connecting link between the 
old and the new. Only when we attain nirvana or deliver¬ 
ance does it completely disappear. It is the element of 
consciousness which becomes the germ of the new being 
when the old being dies. This germ seeks in the womb 
the material stuff from which a new state of being is formed. 
If consciousness does not find the necessary material 
structure, it cannot develop. “ If, Ananda, consciousness 
were not to find name and material form as its resting-place, 
would then birth, old age and death, the origin and develop¬ 
ment of sorrow, reveal themselves in succession ? ” “No, 
sir, they would not.” 2 

The world of objects stands opposed to the conscious 
subject. If there is no subject, there is no object. As we 
have seen, the activity of the six senses depends on the 
world which arises from the impressions produced when the 
senses come into touch with objects. The rise of impres¬ 
sions constitutes birth, their cessation, death. The two, 
consciousness and name and form, are inter-dependent. 
From them the six fields, eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and 
mafias or mind, arise. Thence are developed the organs 
necessary for communication with the external world and 
the objects of the world, forms, sounds, colours, tastes, 
tangibility and thoughts. Thoughts are said to exist 
objectively confronting manas or mind, even as visible 
bodies exist before the eyes. Sometimes it is said that 
the eye is the product of seeing, the ear of hearing. 

From feeling arises tanha or thirst or longing, which leads 
us from birth to birth. It is the potent cause of life and 
suffering. We are because we thirst for being. We suffer 
because we thirst for pleasure : “ Whomsoever thirst holds 
in subjection that thirst, that contemptible thing which 
pours its venom through the world, his suffering grows as 
the grass grows. Whosoever holds it in subjection . . . 
suffering falls off from him as the water drops from the lotus 
flowers.” 3 “ As, if the root be uninjured, even as a hewn 

' Mahanidina Sutta. * Mahapadana Sutta and Samyutta Nikaya, i. 

i Dhammapada, v. 335. 
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tree grows up anew mightily, so, if the excitement of thirst 
be not wholly dead, suffering ever and anon breaks out 
again." 1 TanhS or thirst in its threefold form is the cause 
of all suffering. 1 

From thirst comes clinging or upadana. The flame of 
thirst clings to the fuel of upSdana. Wherever it may go 
the flame has the fuel clinging to it. Deliverance is the 
extinction of thirst, and bondage is clinging to things. 
Only by the cessation of clinging can the soul be delivered 
from sinful existence. 

From clinging to existence comes becoming or bhava, 
which Candrakirti interprets as the karma which brings about, 
rebirth .3 From becoming comes birth, from birth come old ago 
and death, pain and lamentation, sorrow, anxiety and despair. 

The whole scheme seems dogmatic. It aims at show¬ 
ing that vijnana, or consciousness of " I,” does not reside 
in an eternal soul, but is a continuous phenomenon arising 
by way of cause and effect. It elaborates the answer con¬ 
tained in the second and third truths of the origin and 
the extinction of suffering. The vanity of all existence 
should be understood before the pain of existence can be 
abolished. The individuality to which we cling is only a 
form, an empty appearance occasioned by ignorance, the 
first and the root cause. The persistence of ignorance is 
indicated by the persistence of individuality. It is not a 
question of the individual manufacturing sorrow; he is 
himself a form of sorrow. The sense of " I ” which gene¬ 
rates the illusion is itself an illusion. Individuality is the 
symptom as well as the disease. According to the Upani- 
§ads the life history of the individual is continued so long 
as there is ignorance in the understanding and leanness in 
the soul. In the Theologia Germanica it is stated : " Nothing 
bumeth in hell but self-will,” and this self-will is avidya 
actualising itself. It is the cause as well as the product, the 
deceiver as well as the deceived. Ignorance and individuality 
aure mutually dependent. Individuality means limitation, and 
limitation means ignorance. Ignorance can cease only with 
the cessation of the possibility of ignorance, namely, indi- 

1 Dkammapada, v. 338. * See MahSvagga* i. x. 2. 

) Punarbhavajaaaj£a& karma. Mddhyamika Vftti. 
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viduality. The whole world is a prey to ignorance, and so 
it suffers From the monarch to the mendicant, from 
the creeping thing of earth to the shining deva of heaven, 
everything suffers. “ There are five things which no 
samana and no Brahmana and no god, neither Mara, nor 
Brahma, nor any being in the universe can bring about: 
that what is subject to sickness should not be sick, that 
what is subject to death should not die, that what is sub¬ 
ject to decay should not decay, that what is liable to 
pass away should not pass away.” 1 Individuality bom of 
avidya is the crux of all life, the original sin of all existence. 

The whole scheme rests on avidya, but we are not told 
how exactly this avidya arises. The beginning of the 
circuit is not apparent. We cannot find its cause. It 
seems to be a blind end or an incomprehensible reality 
which we must accept unthinkingly. To Buddha every¬ 
thing that lives, moves and displays individual existence 
does so through the power of avidya. Its presence is 
attested by the fact of existence. When we see a swinging 
pendulum we infer that it must have received a push. We 
infer avidya to be the antecedent condition of all existence. 
There is nothing prior to it, for the process of the world 
is beginningless. Buddha seems to assert the eternity of 
ignorance. In the chain of causation it is put first, for 
through it comes willing and through willing existence. 
When we ask what is it of which we are ignorant, early 
Buddhism says we are ignorant of the true nature of “ I ” 
and of the four noble truths. The cause of existence is a 
pre-existence like the present, where knowledge of the four 
sacred truths was not acquired. In the Upani§ads the 
cause of all suffering is traced to the avidya, pertaining to 
the fundamental identity of the ego with the soul of the 
world, which leads to egoity. In both, egoity is the result 
of avidya, in both it is the non-possession of the saving 
knowledge that hides from us the truth. 

Buddha recognises that ignorance is nothing absolute. 
It comes into play that it may abolish itself. The meta¬ 
physical problem of the rise of ignorance seems to be evaded. 
We cannot account for it. We cannot say it is real, for it 

> Ariguttara Nikaya, ii. Oldenberg : Buddha, p. 217. 
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can be sublated. Nor is it unreal, for in that case it could not 
produce anything. But Buddhism does not consider avidyi 
to be a cause by courtesy. It is really the source of all 
existence. Perhaps the Upani§ad theory is truer. The 
manifold world has the power of concealing reality at the 
same time that it manifests it. This power is the central 
force, the non-being, which pushes reality into outward 
manifestation. This explanation is not possible until we 
explicitly posit a central reality. So long as such a central 
being is not admitted, the nature of avidya and its origin 
will remain unsolved. But everything in Buddhism is 
favourable to the Upani§ad hypothesis. Avidya is not 
absolutely useless. It provides room for the possibility of 
deliverance from itself. If nirvSjja is more than extinction, 
the truth more than a mere passing shadow, then indi¬ 
viduality is not absolute non-being, but a mixture of being 
and non-being, and avidya is not falsehood so much as lack 
of knowledge. When it is abolished truth remains. Later 
Buddhist writers like ASvagho§a speak of an abrupt 
upheaval of avidya out of the Tathata, the sudden rise of 
the individual will out of the universal. Vasubandhu 
explains the individuals as the imperfect reflections of the 
one universal mind. Avidya, then, is the £akti or the force of 
the absolute which brings about the procession of individual 
existences from out of the universal. It is the principle of 
negativity at the very heart of reality. Behind it our finite 
intellect cannot penetrate. Buddhistic metaphysics becomes 
satisfactory and intelligible only if it is completed by some 
form of absolute idealism. 


XIV 

Ethics 

Long to the watcher is the night 
To the weary wand’rer along the road. 

To him who will not see truth's light. 

Long is the torment of his chain of births. 

So reads a Buddhist proverb. 1 Life on earth is a pil¬ 
grimage in a strange land which the true knower is not 

> Oldenberg: Ancient India, p. 94. 
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anxious to prolong. Buddha points a way out of the 
inward contradiction characteristic of human life. Redemp¬ 
tion from suffering is the motive of Buddha's teaching. 
To escape from the pervasive evil of existence is the goal 
of moral life. Salvation consists in the unmaking of our¬ 
selves. While nirvana is the highest goal, all forms of 
conduct which lead to it positively or bring about an undoing 
of rebirth are good, and their opposites bad. The ordinary 
standards of mundane values require modification. 

The ethics of Buddhism is based on its psychology. 1 
All sound philosophy and true ethics require correct psycho¬ 
logical analysis. The psychology of Buddhism is elaborated 
in the interests of ethics. The Buddhist discipline, the 
culture of the will, etc., require some theory of the way in 
which sensations are produced and attention developed. 
Buddhism analyses the moral personality of man and finds 
the principle of moral causation operating in its growth. 
Even the repudiation of the Atman theory has an ethical 
motive. Will, according to Buddhism, is man’s distinctive 
endowment by virtue of which he is an ethical being. The 
doctrine of karma or moral causation exhibits all existence 
as bom of desire. With Kant, Buddha would say that the 
only thing in the world which possesses an absolute value 
is the good will, the will freely determined by the moral 
law. All human beings are capable of willing the good 
as good. Individuality ceases when, with the wearying 
of the will, action ceases. Action ceases when delight of 
the senses in objects ceases. This delight ceases by the 
recognition of the transiency of life. We must try to break 
up the composite self so as to prevent fresh formations. 
Escape from the chain of rebirth into the bliss of life 
eternal is the ideal of Buddhism, as of many other Indian 
and non-Indian systems. The Orphic Brotherhood yearned 
to be delivered from the grievous wheel of re-incarnations, 
and Plato believed in a beatific condition where we can 
eternally contemplate the archetypes of truth, goodness and 
beauty. 

* Martineau was wrong when he said that ' psychological ethics are 
altogether peculiar to Christendom.*' (Types oj Ethical Theory, vol. i 
P- M ) 
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Karma is an act both intellectual and volitional. It is 
doubly qualified, being a mental intention issuing in an 
effect. Psychologically every act has three sides : (i) the 
volitional preparation, (2) the act itself, and (3) what is 
called the “ back ” of the act, the feeling of regret or 
remorse which follows the act. The first is the intention 
or the resolve. Though it is not the act itself, it is not 
meaningless. Again, every choice and every act possesses a 
real worth and value, transient in time but permanent in 
character. Some acts have their retribution immediately, 
some after a time, perhaps in the next existence. Acts are 
distinguished into two kinds: (1) those which are pure, 
free from &sravas, and (2) those which are impure or tainted 
by them. The pure ones, free from passion, desire and 
ignorance, do not entail any retribution, do not lead to 
but destroy fresh individual existence. They prepare the 
way for nirvana. Meditation on the four noble truths by 
which one tries to enter the paths of arhatship is a pure 
act, above good or evil consequences. All other acts are 
impure from this standpoint, and among the impure ones 
which have as their general feature accompaniment by 
some reward or retribution in this life or later, a distinc¬ 
tion is made into good and bad acts. Different standards 
are adopted. Good acts are those which lead to the con¬ 
quest of passions, desires, and illusions of the ego. Bad 
acts are those which lead to unpleasant retributions. Again, 
good acts are those done with the motive of happiness in 
the world hereafter (lokottara), bad acts are those done 
with the idea of gaining happiness here below. The former 
destroy desire and lead to a cancelling of the rewards of 
other acts. Their eventual fruit seems to be nirvana or 
deliverance. Again, good acts are those which aim at the 
welfare of others, bad acts those which aim at self¬ 
advantage. These different criteria agree with one another. 
The acts which lead to a conquest of passion or a really 
good life hereafter are those which aim at the world wel¬ 
fare. They possess the three features of absence of lust 
(alobha), absence of hatred (adve§a), and absence of delu¬ 
sion (amoha). The bad acts which aim at self-interest 
and happiness on earth and lead to the bondage of birth 
VOL. I 14 
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are bom of a false vision (mithyadr§ti), lust and hatred. 1 
Moral evil is due to ignorance or mistaking the value and 
nature of things. 

The system enunciated by Buddha is free from the 
extremes of self-indulgence and self-mortification. Buddha 
found after six years of ascetic life that the true way “ can¬ 
not be attained by one who has lost his strength.” “ There 
are two extremes which he who has gone forth ought not to 
follow—habitual devotion, on the one hand, to the passions, 
to the pleasure of sensual things; and habitual devotion, 
on the other hand, to self-mortification, which is painful, 
ignoble, unprofitable. There is a middle path discovered 
by the Tath&gata—a path which opens the eyes and 
bestows understanding, which leads to peace, to insight to 
the higher wisdom, to nirvana. Verily it is the Aryan 
eightfold path. That is to say : right beliefs, right aspira¬ 
tions, right speech, right conduct, right mode of livelihood, 
right effort, right mindedness and right rapture.” * This 
eightfold path represents the morality of Buddhism. 

Right belief has the first place. What we do reflects 
what we think. Wrong acts issue from wrong beliefs. 
Mostly we do not realise that the elements of self will go 
down to dust in death and so cling to individuality. To 
remove wrong views, right knowledge is necessary. In 
Buddhist psychology will and intelligence go together. 

Right aspiration is a product of right vision. *' It is the 
longing for renunciation ; the hope to live in love with all; 
the aspiration of true humanity.” 3 Giving up the idea of 
separateness, the aspirant works for the whole. The resolve 
must be a real one, according to the Mah&y&na, making the 
aspirant say: " I must bear the burden of all creatures.” 4 

Aspirations must be turned to activities. They must 
find expression in right speech, right action, and right living. 
“ To abstain from falsehood, to abstain from back-biting, 
to abstain from harsh language, and to abstain from frivo¬ 
lous talk is called right speech.” 

Right action is unselfish action. Buddha does not 

* See W.B.T., pp. ai6-i8. 

• First sermon on setting in motion the Wheel of the Law. 

3 SuttavibhaAga. 4 Vajradvaja Sutta. 
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believe in ceremonialism, prayer and ritual, spell and sacri¬ 
fice. " Better homage to a man grounded in the dharma 
than to Agni for a hundred years.” When once a Brahmin 
put it to him that bathing in the Bahuka river washes 
a sinner of his sin, Buddha retorted: “ The Bahuka, the 
Adhika cannot purify the fool of his sin, bathe he himself 
ever so often. ... No river can cleanse the doer of evil, 
the man of malice, the perpetrator of crime. To the pure 
it is ever the holy month of Phaggu. To the pure it is 
always a perpetual fast. To the man of good deeds it is 
a vow everlasting. Have thy bath here, even here, O 
Brahmin, be kind to all beings. If thou speakest not 
false, if thou killest not life, if thou takest not what is 
given thee, secure in self-denial—what wouldst thou gain 
by going to Gaya ? Any water is Gaya to thee.” 1 " Not 

superstitious rites,” says A£oka, “ but kindness to servants 
and underlings, respect to those deserving of respect, self- 
control coupled with kindness in dealing with living 
creatures, these and virtuous deeds of like nature are verily 
the rites that are everywhere to be performed.” “ Pious 
regulations are of small account, whereas meditation is 
excellent.” 1 Buddha did not declare open war against the 
ceremonialism of the times, but tried to infuse moral signifi¬ 
cance into its forms and thus undermine it. “ Anger, 
drunkenness, deception, envy, these constitute uncleanli¬ 
ness ; not the eating of flesh.” 3 Again, “ neither absti¬ 
nence, nor going naked, nor shaving the head, nor a rough 
garment, neither offerings to priests, nor sacrifices to the 
gods will cleanse a man who is not free from delusions.” 
Buddha was against the worship of the ugly and the repul¬ 
sive embodied in certain morbid types of asceticism. His 
sweet reasonableness comes in his condemnation of unnatural 
forms of asceticism. 

Buddhism insists on purity of motive and humility in 
life. Of the p&ramitas, or perfections which help us to 
attain nirvana, &ila has an important place. The dis- 

1 Laksmlnarsu, Essence oj Buddhism, p. 230. 

* A£oka Pillar Edict, vii. 

s Cf. “ It is not that which entereth into a man that defileth him, bat 
that which cometh out.** 
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tinction between £ila, or morality, and d&na, or charity, is 
one between passive and active virtue, nivftti and pravftti. 
Sila is the observance of rules like that of non-violence, 
dtna implies active self-sacrifice and helping those in need 
of help. It is living for the good and benefit of all beings. 
The ideal disposition of charity is brought out in the story 
of Yuan Chwang, who, when he was about to be sacrificed 
for the goddess Durga by pirates, thought: “ Let me return 
and be bom here below that I may instruct and convert 
these men, and cause them to practise themselves in doing 
good and giving up their evil deeds, and thus by diffusing 
far and wide the benefits of the dharma to give rest to all 
the world.” 

Right action leads to right living, free from lying and 
deceit, fraud and chicanery. Thus far the stress has been 
on conduct, but inner purification is also attended to. 
The aim of all endeavour is to remove the causes of sorrow. 
Subjective purification is needed for it. The last three of 
right effort, right thought and right tranquillity refer to it. 

Right effort consists in practising control of passions so 
as to prevent the rise of bad qualities. An inhibition of 
the bad and a reinforcement of the good by mental avoid¬ 
ance and concentration is what this means. If we want 
to expel an undesirable idea which haunts our mind, Buddha 
recommends the following five methods: (i) Attend to 

some good idea. (2) Face the danger of the consequences 
of letting the bad idea develop into action. (3) Turn 
attention away from the bad idea. (4) Analyse its antece¬ 
dents and so nullify the consequent impulse. (5) Coerce 
the mind with the aid of bodily tension. By aSubhabh&vana, 
or reflection on the evil, we acquire a disgust for all that 
is corrupt. “ Reverend Sir, have you seen a woman pass 
this way ? ” and the elder said, “ I cannot say whether it 
is a womp or a man that passed this way. This I know 
that a set of bones is travelling on this road.” 1 Without 

* M. Poussin describes the force of true insight as distinct from intellectual 
knowledge in these words : " Whosoever understands the truth of suffering, 
under its fourfold aspect, will acknowledge the falsehood of vulgar notions, 
and will see pleasure and existence as transitory and painful, but he will 
not destroy his innate desire of pleasure, his thirst after existence. What 
is to be gained is a profound and efficacious feeling of the miseries of life. 
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right effort there can be no enlightenment. Through it 
alone can we destroy anger, envy, pride and attachment to 
objects. 

Right effort cannot be isolated from right thinking. 
To avoid mental unsteadiness, the mind that plays and 
roves 1 is to be controlled. Emotions are to Buddhism as 
to stoicism, “ failures, disturbances of moral health, and if 
indulged become chronic diseases of the soul.” They 
destroy all healthy endeavour. Even spiritual pride 
endangers moral progress. " Whosoever is pure and knows 
that he is pure and finds pleasure in knowing that he is 
pure becomes impure and dies with an impure thought. 
Whosoever is impure and knows that he is impure and 
makes effort to become pure dies of a pure thought.” 
*' On the mind depends dharma, on the practice of dharma 
depends enlightenment.” 1 

While the five skandhas are said to constitute an 
exhaustive account of the nature of the human being, so 
long as he is looked upon as a unit of the empirical world, 
we get a slight modification of this view when we turn to 
the Buddhist emphasis on intuitive knowledge, called 
prajnSL The theory of knowledge based on the skandhas 
is sensationalism. The concept of prajna compels a change 
in it. Prajna stands for the highest activity of the human 
mind, and has supreme value fiom the religious point of 
view. Attempts are no doubt made in the Pali canon and 
Visuddhimagga to bring prajna under one of the skandhas. 
In the Sutta pi taka it is allied to vijnana. In the Abhidharma 
it is brought under the samskaras. The Kathavatthu refers 
to and refutes a heretical view which would class one form 
of prajna, divyacak$u, or the heavenly eye, under the 
rfipaskandha. In Buddhagho§a’s day samjnii, vijnana 
and prajna represented simple and complex modes of 
human insight. It is the most reasonable interpretation. 

of the impurity of the body, of universal nothingness, to such a degree that 
the ascetic should see a woman as she really is, as a skeleton furnished with 
nerves and flesh, as an illusion made up of carnal desire. Mind will thus 
be freed from love, hatred and from every passion/* (Transactions of the 
Third International Congress of Religions, vol. ii., p. 41.) 

* Tatratatrabhinandinl. 

* Citt&dhlno dharmo dharmSdhlno bod hi!?. 
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The skandhas represent the empirical point of view and 
lay stress on the knowledge the individual has when he 
regards himself as a separate entity. When the individual 
nature is transformed into unity with the whole, prajfia. 
displaces the empirical knowledge. The unregenerate culti¬ 
vate vijfilna, while the regenerate develop prajfia. There is 
a steady growth from sense-cognition to true insight. The 
two are not independent, but the latter is an expansion of 
the earlier. Prajfia terminates in bodhi or enlightenment. 

Mental culture is not so much a suppression of the 
senses as a cultivation of them to see the truth. In the 
Indriyabh&vana Sutta Buddha asks a pupil of P5ra£arya 
how his master teaches the culture of sense. The answer 
is given that the senses are trained to the extent when 
they fail to fulfil their functions. The eye sees no object 
and the ear hears no sound. Buddha rejoins that this 
would mean that the blind and the deaf have their senses 
best cultivated. A true sense-culture means a training of 
the senses so as to discriminate all forms of sense-con¬ 
sciousness and estimate their real worth. Spiritual insight 
is an expansion and development of intellectual vijfifina 
and sense-perception. Buddha seems to admit the reality 
of an absolute which we intuit in the state of prajfia. 
“ Serene, pure, radiant lookest thou, S&riputta, whence 
comest thou ? ” “I have been alone, Ananda, in rapture 
of thought . . . till I rose above perception of the world 
without into an infinite sphere of cognition, and this again 
melted into nothing. . . . Insight came, and I discerned 
with the celestial vision the way of the world, the tendencies 
of men, and their coming to be, past, present and yet to 
come. And all this arose in me and passed without one 
thought of ego-making or of mine-making.” On this 
insight into a transcendent reality only a philosophy like 
that of the Upani§ads can be built. Buddha shrank from 
it, for systematic philosophy had to wait for a later day. 
He gives us only a series of standpoints and shrewd 
psychological observations. 

While the previous stage refers to prajfia or insight, we 
have next dhyana, or meditation, with its result of tran¬ 
quillity or samSdhi. Dhyfina is highest contemplation, and 
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takes the place of prayer in Buddhism. This aspect of 
early Buddhism is developed in the HinaySna school. 
Dhyana has four stages: the first, of gladness and joy 
arising from a life of solitude accompanied by insight, reflec¬ 
tion, contemplation and inquiry, and freed from all sensu¬ 
ality ; the second, of elation, and internal calm and a deep 
peace of mind, without any conscious reflection; the third, 
of the total absence of all passions and prejudices, where 
Stmamoha, or lust of self, is completely stilled; and the 
fourth, of self-possession and complete tranquillity, without 
care and joy, for all that gives joy or care is put aside. 1 
Dhyana is the steady endeavour to bring the mind into 
harmony with all that is. It is a deliberate effort to 
eliminate egotism and be lost in the truth. A part of the 
daily life of the members of the Buddhist safigha consists 
in the practice of contemplations. The modes of training 
the heart and the mind are borrowed from the prevailing 
beliefs. We are asked to cherish the moods of loving-kind¬ 
ness (maitri), compassion (karuna), cheerfulness (mudita), 
and impartiality (upek§a). These are the four sublime 
moods or Brahma viharas. They are the systematic 
attempts to make the sentiments of love, sympathy, etc., 
extend over ever-widening groups till the whole world of 
humanity, nay, of sentient beings is included. The forty 
subjects of meditation and the four ecstatic moods tend to 
diminish passion and lead us from the dominion of the 
senses. A life of meditation of the highest restores us to 
the real truth. We cannot help asking what is the object 
on which dhyana or spiritual contemplation is to be 
exercised. 

There is no reference to grace in Buddhism. It is only 
a question of self-development. Man can develop by 

* Childers states the idea thus : " The priest concentrates his mind 
upon a single thought. Gradually his soul becomes filled with a super¬ 
natural ecstasy and serenity, while his mind still reasons upon and investigates 
the subject chosen for contemplation ; this is the first jhana. Still fixing 
his thought upon the same subject, he then frees his mind from reasoning 
and investigation, while ecstasy and serenity remain, and this is the second 
jhana. Next, his thoughts still fixed as before, he divests himself of ecstasy 
and attains the third jhana, which is a state of tranquil serenity. Lastly, 
he passes to the fourth jhana, in which the mind, exalted and purified, is 
indifferent to all emotions alike of pleasure and of pain.** ( Dictionary , p. 169.) 
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effort and training a strength and a virtue that can render 
him independent of all things. None can prevail against 
him if he conquers himself. “Not even a god can change 
into defeat the victory of a man who has vanquished him¬ 
self.” 1 Because Buddha demands love of humanity and 
discipline of mind independent of a religious sanction, there 
are people who exclaim that Gautama Buddha was the 
positivist August Comte born 2,000 years too soon ! 

Both the Buddhist dhyana and the yoga doctrine emphasise 
the physical and hygienic conditions necessary for mental 
training. Control of the body is a preparation for enlighten¬ 
ment. Tapas is replaced by psychological exercises leading 
to spiritual insight. Exercises of spiritual abstraction 
whereby the individual withdraws his powers from the 
external world and realises the stillness of the ego are 
common to all yogic theories. In the four states of dhyana 
we have a progressive and methodical abstraction from the 
plurality of the phenomenal world. Dhyana is not a 
desultory reverie, but a set exercise to heighten the powers 
of mind by closing the avenues of sense. M. Poussin 
says : " The mind once concentrated and strengthened by 
exercise with the clay disk, or any other exercise of the 
same kind, is successively to abandon its contents and its 
categories. The ecstatic starts from a state of contempla¬ 
tion, coupled with reasoning and reflection; he abandons 
desire, sin, distractions, discursiveness, joy, hedonic feeling; 
he goes beyond any notion of matter, of contact, of differ¬ 
ence ; through meditation on void space, knowledge with¬ 
out object, contemplation of nothingness, he passes into the 
stage where there is neither consciousness nor unconscious¬ 
ness, and finally he realises the actual disappearance of 
feeling and notion. It is a lull in the psychological life 
which coincides with perfect hypnosis.” 1 We cannot say 
with any definiteness or certainty whether greater freedom 
of mind and clarity of imagination can be obtained by a 
shutting out of sense impressions or a hypnotic exhaustion 
of the outer senses. Modern science in this department is 
still in its infancy. Buddhism along with the rest of 
Indian thought believed it to be so, and the belief persists 
* Dhammapada, 105. * The Way to Nirv&qa, p. 164. 
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even to-day. It is generally accepted in India that when 
mental states are checked and sense impressions suspended, 
the empirical self is reduced to the lowest point and the 
universal self shines forth. The ideals of yogic practice 
are different in different metaphysical systems. In the 
Upani§ads it is union with or realisation of Brahman. 
In Patanjali’s Yoga it is insight into truth. In Buddhism 
it is attainment of the Bodhisattva condition or realisa¬ 
tion of the emptiness of the world. 

Buddha did not consider every trance to be necessarily 
good. It must aim at the right end, namely, the eradica¬ 
tion of desire. Buddha realised that there were those 
who took to yogic exercises to acquire supernatural powers. 
Buddha refined the practice by telling them that even such 
powers could be acquired only through the practice of 
righteousness and wisdom . 1 Buddha forbade his disciples 
to work miracles for display. Acquisition of supernatural 
powers does not confer any spiritual advantage. The 
yogic beliefs of Buddhism are to be seen clearly in the 
Lamaism of Tibet. 

The eightfold path is sometimes divided into four stages, 
where each is marked by the breaking of the fetters, which 
are ten in number, which bind man to earth. The first 
of these fetters is the delusion of a personal self (satkaya- 
dr$tf), the mother of all egoism. The realisation that 
there is no permanent self, that what is, is only an aggre¬ 
gation of skandhas, may tempt us into the path of self- 
indulgence and scepticism. This has to be guarded against. 
The second obstacle is called scepticism (vicikitsa). It is 
a cloak for idleness or vice. We must also give up the 
belief in the efficacy of the purificatory rites and cere¬ 
monies. Rituals do not help us to free ourselves from 
lust, hatred and ignorance. He who is released from the 
delusion of the ego, from doubt of Buddha and his doctrines, 
and from belief in ceremonial rites, is said to have entered 
the first stage in the noble path. He is called the £rot&- 
panna, or he who has got into the stream. About this state 
Dhammapada says: “ Better than sovereignty over the 
earth, better than going to heaven, better than lordship 
• See Akhaiikheya Sutta, S.B.E., vol. xl. 
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over all worlds, is the reward of the first step in holiness."' 
The two next obstacles to be overcome are sensuality 
(klma) and malevolence (pratigha). When these are con¬ 
quered he attains the second stage of the noble path. He 
is Sakrdagamin, or he who will once be re-born in the 
world of men. The deficiencies are minimised though not 
abolished. Those who have reduced the cardinal errors of 
lust, resentment and glamour return to the world once 
before they attain final release. When these two impedi¬ 
ments are completely destroyed he becomes AnagSxnin. 
Though he is not free from all error, there is no more 
chance of falling backward. The impediments yet to be 
overcome are craving (raga) for material and immaterial 
pleasures in this world or another, pride (mana), self- 
righteousness (auddhatya), and ignorance of the true 
nature of things. When these fetters are burst he reaches 
the goal, becomes an arhat * (literally worthy), and attains 
the blessedness of nirvana. The causes of his suffering 
are exhausted and the impurities are washed away. He is 
no more subject to rebirth. The arhat condition is a 
state of blissful sanctification. Nirvana is the goal of 
Buddhism, and arhatship terminates in it. Upadhi£e§a- 
nirvaiia is the arhatvaphala, or the fruition of sanctification. 
The arhat is still a man. It is when he dies that he ceases 
to exist. Then is the oil in the lamp of life spilt and the seed 
of existence withered. He vanishes from creation and attains 
Parinirvana, or the annihilation of the elements of being. 3 

The Buddhist morality is more individual than social. 
In our lives we have to imitate the example of Buddha. 
Stress is not laid on convention and authority. When 
Buddha was asked by Ananda about instructions touching 
the order, he answered: " Be ye lamps unto yourselves; 
be ye a refuge to yourselves; betake yourselves to no 
external refuge; hold fast to the truth.as a lamp; hold 
fast as a refuge to the truth; look not for refuge to any¬ 
one besides yourselves." 

* Dhammapada 178. 

* Arhat is a common word used in pre-Buddhistic times for anyone 
who attains the ideal of his religion. 

3 See The Religious Systems of the World , pp. 148, 149. 
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Conduct is broadly distinguished into well-being and 
ill-being. The former springs out of unselfishness and 
results in acts of love and compassion, the latter is rooted 
in egoism and results in acts of malice, etc. Actions become 
good by the avoidance of the ten transgressions; the three 
bodily sins, of murder, theft and adultery; the four sins 
of speech, lying, slander, abuse, and idle talk ; and the three 
sins of mind, covetousness, hatred and error. We have 
also other classifications of sinful conduct. Sensuality, 
desire for rebirth, ignorance, metaphysical speculation, are 
four kinds of sinful conduct. Sometimes the whole is 
summed up in simple formulas, apparently negative, but 
really positive, which say, kill no living thing, do not steal, 
do not commit adultery, do not speak untruths, do not 
drink intoxicating liquors. These rules emphasise the 
need for self-control in five different directions. Positively 
they mean control anger, the desire for material posses¬ 
sions, the lusts of the flesh, cowardice and malevolence 
(the chief cause of untruthfulness), and the craving for 
unwholesome excitement. The result of this self-control 
will be to bring happiness to himself and others and develop 
positive virtue. Control of anger leads to growth of gentle¬ 
ness, control of covetousness leads to the spread of charity, 
control of lust to purity in love. Sometimes the ideal 
virtues are stated to be ten in number. Charity, purity of 
conduct, patience, strenuousness, meditation, intelligence, 
employment of right means, resoluteness, strength and 
knowledge. Sometimes the ethical discipline of $ik§a is 
put down in the three rules of morality, culture and insight. 
In Milinda we ^nd that good conduct, perseverance, mind¬ 
fulness, meditation and wisdom constitute the virtuous 
life . 1 The codes of duties of the Upani§ads and early 
Buddhism are not different in essentials . 1 

We may turn to the motive or inspiration of moral life. 
Avoidance of pain and quest of pleasure are the springs of 
all conduct. Nirvana is the highest sukha or bliss. Modern 
hedonists contend that happiness is found in the increase 

* u. x. 7-15. 

* Suicide is wrong, lor putting an end to life is no cure for the illusion 
of the ego. 
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of life in its length and breadth. The Buddhists claim 
that it lies in the dissolution of the conditions of selfishness 
and ignorance which lead to renewed existence. Eternal 
salvation is what Buddha sets before man at the end of 
the narrow path of knowledge, virtue and austerity, and 
not any small end of wealth, conquest or power. It is 
confusion of mind which leads the self to identity itself 
with small interests. This confusion is common in the 
world. " I do not see any living being in the three worlds 
who does not prefer his own self to anything.” 1 Selfish¬ 
ness is caused by imperfect understanding and consequent 
confusion of the bounds of individuality. Unselfishness is 
the result of the right perception of the truth. The true 
good is attainable only by a suppression of the subjectivity 
of self and the development of the universal consciousness. 
It is a sublimated selfishness that tells us that we should 
give up our selfish craving. Compassion for the suffering 
of others is the impelling motive of altruism. We are all 
comrades in suffering, subject to a common doom. All 
creatures in heaven and earth, even those lower than our¬ 
selves in the scale of being, are subject to the law of moral 
perfection. The whole existence, divine, human and animal, 
in all its spheres is linked together by the chain of moral 
causation. It is this community of nature which underlies 
the system of Buddha, though it is not explicitly recognised 
anywhere. The raw material of human nature is not 
completely egoistic. Unselfish conduct is not unnatural. 
We need not think that egoistic action is the only intelli¬ 
gible action. To say that each individual is outside of the 
other is a half truth. There is also a vital and organic 
union of all beings. The development of ttiis uniting con¬ 
sciousness or the attainment of fullness of knowledge, peace 
and joy is nirvana. Freedom is the expansion into the 
universal consciousness, the widening out of our feeling 
and sympathy for all that is. “ The disciple lets his mind 
pervade one quarter of the world with thoughts of love, 
and so the second . . . and thus the whole wide 
world. ...” 1 While, strictly speaking, Buddhist morality 
has no supernatural sanction, still for the ordinary man 

• Sarhyutta, i. » M&ba*»(Jassana Suttanta. 
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the hope of heaven to be reached after death is kept quite 
intact. 

The conditions of virtue are independent of outer things. 
It makes little difference what you are, prince or peasant, 
for all are imperfect. A true and honest life alone counts. 
Buddhism insists not so much on the performance of duty 
as on the transformation of the whole being. Those arrayed 
like Solomon in all his glory, magnificent in physique and 
proud in intellect, are not the really great. Without 
humility, charity and love, life is death at the core. 

The charge of intellectualism is repeated against the 
ethics of Buddhism. Knowledge is no doubt emphasised, 
for ignorance is said to be the root cause of sorrow and 
suffering. It is the possession of truth that brings about 
a reform in mind. Selfish desire cannot arise in a mind 
enlightened by true wisdom. So the liberated soul is called 
Buddha, the knower . 1 Virtue is knowledge of the good. 
Yet Buddha recognises that this knowledge cannot dissolve 
the body built of karma, though it prevents the building 
of fresh karma. We have also to realise that by know¬ 
ledge Buddha did not mean mere intellectual learning. It 
is not acquaintance with theological dogmas or esoteric 
mysteries, but knowledge of which morality is the necessary 
condition. It is a life of truth which we can acquire only 
by clearing the soul of the darkening influence of passion 
and impulse. Knowledge is not something to be packed 
away in some corner of our brain, but what enters into 
our being, colours our emotion, haunts our soul, and is as 
close to us as life itself. It is the over-mastering power 
which through the intellect moulds the whole personality, 
trains the emotions and disciplines the will. That doctrinal 
belief is not what is meant by knowledge is brought out 


* 44 Here BrShmanical speculation anticipates Buddhism in diction as 
well as in thought . . . when he who has come to know the Atman is men¬ 
tioned in the Satapathabr&hmaija as 4 delivered/ the word then used for 
knowing is that word (pratibuddha), which also signifies awaking, the word 
which the Buddhists are accustomed to use when they describe how Buddha 
has in a solemn hour under the a£vattha tree gained the knowledge of the 
delivering truth or is awake to the delivering truth; the same word from 
which also the name 4 Buddha/ that is, the 4 knowing/ the * awake/ is 
derived. 44 (Oldenberg: Buddha , p. 52.) 
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in Tevijja Sutta. 1 To the question. What shall I do to 
be saved ? Buddha gives the answer in the spirit of the 
Upani§ads. Salvation consists in the overcoming of selfish¬ 
ness, theoretically the illusion of the ego, and practically the 
craving of self. The acquisition of truth, Buddha again and 
again repeats, depends on these conditions: (i) Sraddha, 

or faith; 1 (2) Dar&ana, or sight. Mere faith will not 
do. Truths acquired at second-hand on the authority of 
other people remain external to our minds, and do not 
become part of our lives. “ Now, O monks, are you going 
to say we respect the master and, out of respect for him, 
we believe this and that ? You must not say so. Is not 
what you will say to be true, that exactly which you have 
by yourselves seen, known and apprehended ? " 3 (3) Bha- 

vana, or cultivation. It is meditation or pondering over 
truth unceasingly till we practically become one with it 
and live it. The higher life cannot be entered upon by 
the undisciplined, and yet the crown of human life is the 
direct perception of the truth which makes all false notions 
impossible. Aristotle closes his ethics with contemplation 
as the ultimate good, after giving us a long survey of rela¬ 
tive goods. Buddha looks upon prajna as the highest 
possession, but takes care to add that prajnS. without love 
and benevolence is impossible, and even if possible, quite 
barren. Mystic contemplation without practical goodness 
is not perfection. 4 

Another complaint made against Buddhist ethics is 
that it is ascetic. If asceticism means suppression of 
desire, then Buddhist ethics is ascetic. Desire builds the 
house of existence. It is its nature to flee endlessly and 
restlessly from all that it has. It knows no peace. In a 
lower form it is unregenerate impulse, craving, or tanha, 
while the rationalised tanha is desire. The extinction of 
tartha is possible only by the extirpation of desire. This 
can be achieved by strenuous volition, or chanda. Buddha 
does not advocate mere passivity. For the wrong desires 
cannot be suppressed by quiescence, but only by a strong 
will and purpose. 


1 iii. 1. 2. 

1 Majjhima, i. 


• Majjhima, i. 71'. 

4 Dhammapada, 183. 
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Buddha insists not on an abolition of will or a turning 
away from the world, but on a hot contest with desire, an 
active wrestling with evil. " If the critic would dwell 
more on the positive tendencies in Buddhist ethics, he 
might discern under the outward calm of mien of the 
Buddhist sage, in literature and art, a passion of emotion 
and will not paralysed or expurgated, but rendered subser¬ 
vient to and diffused around deep faith and high hope. 
For there is no doctrine, not even excepting Platonism, that 
sees in life, in the life that now is, greater possibilities of 
perfection. Nor is there any system, not excepting that of 
the Christian, which sees in the evolution of human love a 
more exalted transcendence of the lower forms of that 
emotion." 1 Buddha does not want a suppression of emo¬ 
tion and desire, but asks for the cultivation of true love 
for all creation. This glowing emotion must fill the whole 
universe and result in an outflow of abounding goodwill. 
“ Our mind shall not waver, no vile speech will we utter; 
we will abide tender and compassionate, loving in heart, 
void of secret malice ; and we will be ever suffusing such a 
one with the rays of our loving thought, and from him 
forthgoing we will be ever suffusing the whole world with 
thought of love far-reaching, grown great and beyond 
measure, void of ill-will and bitterness.”* The legendary 
stories contained in the Jatakas illustrate the deep love 
and compassion exhibited by Buddha in his previous 
lives .3 Buddha's doctrine is the middle way between 
luxury and asceticism, and so he shrank from all excess 
and avoided extremes. He does not ask us to suppress 
desire but only divert it. The same conclusion may be 
reinforced by the Buddhist analysis of feeling. A state of 
consciousness is never good in itself, but good or bad by 

* Mrs. Rhys Davids: J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 55. 

* Majjhima Nikaya, 21. 

s In Tiranatha's History 0/ Indian Buddhism we have the story of the 
monk Aryasahgha, who saw a certain dog snapping and barking at people, 
with the lower part of its body eaten and gnawed by worms. Moved by 
compassion, Aryasamgha thought within himself, “ If I do not rid this dog 
of these worms, the poor creature will die; if, however, I take the worms 
from off her and throw them away, the worms will die.'* Wherefore he 
resolved to cut some flesh from his own body upon which to put the worms, 
and did sol 
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its effects. If the effect is well-being, we have sukha 
(pleasure); if ill-being, we have duljkha (pain); if neither, 
we have a neutrally toned feeling. All creatures aim at well¬ 
being ; only they are mostly satisfied with relative 
well-being. A few there are who aspire after absolute 
well-being or happiness. Buddha asks us to suppress the 
will to live on the lower plane and cultivate the will to live 
well and gain the ultimate peace. If quietude and calm 
are admired, it is because they are aids to concentration. 
Will is to be controlled and not repressed. Without a 
disciplined exercise of the will nothing great can be accom¬ 
plished. When a young prince asks him how long it would 
take to graduate in his doctrine, Buddha points out that, 
as in the art of riding, even there everything depends on 
whether the pupil brings the five conditions of confidence, 
health, merit, energy and intelligence. 1 

We are asked to put down not all desires, but only the 
Wrong desires by a strenuous effort of will.* “ I preach 
asceticism in as much as I preach the burning away of all 
conditions of the heart that are evil. One who so does is 
the true ascetic.” Besides, the ascetic discipline of Buddha 
has in view the mind’s inward landscape, and not the body’s 
outer fortunes. As a matter of fact, Buddha allows the 
care of the body, though not attachment to it. “ Have 
you ever at any time been hit in battle by an arrow ? ” 
" Yes, I have.” “ And was the wound anointed with 
ointment, smeared with oil and bandaged with a strip of 
fine cloth ? ” “ Yes, it was.” “ Did you love your wound ? ” 
“ No." “ In exactly the same way the ascetics do not 
love their bodies; but without being attached to them, they 
take their bodies in order to advance in the religious life.” 3 

Buddha allowed decent dress, regular food, shelter and 
medical treatment, even to the Bhik§us. He knew that 
bodily torture was injurious to strength of mind, so neces¬ 
sary for the understanding of philosophical truths. Buddha 
refined asceticism and discriminated between the true and 
the false. He condemned the morbid exaggerations of 
certain ugly types of asceticism. A knife if it be caught 

* Majjhima, 65. • Mahiparinibbana Sutta, vii. 

) Milinda, p. 73. 
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by the blade cuts the hand. False asceticism leads to the 
downward path. To him asceticism does not mean sever¬ 
ing the ties of life, but the rooting out of egoism. The 
ascetic is not he who punishes the body, but he who purifies 
the soul. Asceticism is only detachment from the things 
that distract our desires, " the cares of the world and the 
deceitfulness of riches and the lusts of outer things.” In 
the Upani§ads we find that Naciketas dismisses with 
supreme contempt the transient pleasures of the world in 
his eagerness to know the Brahman who lives beyond death, 
dwelling in the depths. Insistence on renunciation is 
necessary for all healthy life. When the nun Gautam! 
asked Buddha to teach her the quintessence of the dharma, 
he said: " Of whatsoever teaching thou art sure that it 
leads to passion, and not to peace; to pride, and not to 
humility ; to the desiring of much, and not the desiring 
of little; to the love of society, and not to the love of 
solitude; to idleness, and not to earnest striving ; to a 
mind hard to pacify, and not a mind easy to pacify—that, 
O Gautami, that is not dharma.” 1 Meditation in solitude 
was advised as means for cultivating spiritual calm and 
detachment. 

It is not possible for Buddhism to discard its past. 
From the early Vedic times there had been in India ascetic 
tempers who had cut themselves adrift from the responsi¬ 
bilities of life and wandered free. We have seen in the 
Upani§ads how, in their love for the supreme, some 
“ relinquish the desire for children, the struggle for wealth, 
the pursuit of worldly weal, and go forth as mendicants.” 
The Brahmanical codes recognised the right of these to 
sever themselves from the duties of life and the observance 
of rites. The ideal man of India before whom the prince 
and the peasant bow is the ascetic who walks about alms- 
bowl in hand, through streets and alleys, from house to 
house, without uttering a word or making a request. Of 
the mendicants, Jacobi says: “ There can be no doubt 
from the laws laid down respecting them that they had a 
recognised position about the eighth century b.c.” The 
Buddhist Bhik§us are the mendicants living on alms, 

> Dahlke: Buddhist Essays # p. 2x5. 
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taking the vow of poverty, and devoting themselves to the 
spreading of the gospel of Buddha. Of course, Buddha did 
not expect all men to become ascetics. He divides men 
into two classes, those who are still attached to the world 
and its life, upasakas, or laymen, and those who by self- 
mortification are delivered from it, grama^as, or ascetics. 1 
Despite his great respect for worldly virtues, Buddha 
believed that the fulfilment of worldly duties is not directly 
helpful to salvation. “ Full of hindrances is household life, 
a path defiled by passion ; free as the air is the life of him 
who has renounced all worldly things. How difficult is it 
for the man who dwells at home to live the higher life in 
all its fullness, in all its purity, in all its bright per¬ 
fection ! Let me then cut off my hair and beard, let 
me clothe myself in the orange-coloured robes, and let me 
go forth from a household life into the homeless state.” » 
There is no consistency, however, on this point, for accord¬ 
ing to Majjhima Nikaya a man may attain nirvana without 
being a monk. Though Buddha condemned morbid ascetic 
practices, it is a surprise to find that the discipline demanded 
of the Buddhist brethren is more severe in some points 
than any referred to in the Br&hmanical texts. Though 
theoretically Buddha admits the possibility of gaining 
salvation without austere asceticism, still in practice it 
seems to be necessary for almost all according to him. 

Safigha is the Buddhistic brotherhood, which the dis¬ 
ciples join in order to realise the perfect life. It is a 
religious order to which members are admitted on the per¬ 
formance of certain vows and the profession of faith. It 
is open to all without exception. In the beginning Buddha 
took an unfavourable view of women. When Ananda 
asked him how a man should act in the presence of a 
woman, Buddha answered : “ Avoid looking at her . . . if it 
is necessary to look, do not speak to her ; if it be necessary 
to speak, then keep wide awake.” 3 When the widowed 
queen of Suddhodana decided to adopt the life of the 
hermitage and came to Buddha for conversion, accom¬ 
panied by the wives of 500 princes, Buddha refused three 

* Cf. the different orders of St. Francis. • Xevijja Sutta, i. 47. 

a Mahaparinibb&na Sutta. v. 23. 
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times, since their admission would perplex the minds of 
many who had entered the order. When again they came 
with bleeding feet and dusty dress, Ananda asked: “ Are 
Buddhas bom into the world only for the benefit of men ? 
Assuredly it is for the benefit of women also." Thereafter 
they were admitted. Since earthly suffering affected all, 
the way out of it must be open to all who choose to 
accept it. Only those afflicted with sickness and disease 
and confirmed criminals, also those whose admission would 
interfere with existing rights, such as soldiers, debtors and 
slaves, sons whose parents do not consent, and children 
were kept out. The Safigha is an organised brotherhood 
formed of monks and mendicants. The ascetics of the Brah- 
manical religion did not possess any such organised corpora¬ 
tion. The spirit of proselytism consciously attempted by 
the Buddhists is responsible for this organised action. The 
Buddhist monk has no power to save or condemn. He is 
not a worker of miracles or a mediator between God and 
man, but only a leader. The Safigha contains both lay 
members and monks. While the lay member assents to 
the doctrine, the monk is the missionary. The rules of 
the Buddhist Sangha were borrowed from the Brahmanical 
codes, though they were adapted to missionary pur¬ 
poses. The relation between Buddha and his disciple or 
between the monks and the followers is one of teacher and 
pupil. 

There is a good deal of misconception about Buddha’s 
attitude to caste. He does not oppose the institution, but 
adopts the Upani§ad standpoint. The Brahmin or the 
leader of society is not so much a Brahmin by birth as by 
character In the time of Buddha the caste system was in a 
confused condition, where the distinctions were based on birth 
rather than on qualities. “ The Brahmin who has removed 
all sinfulness, who is free from haughtiness, from impurity, 
self-restrained, an accomplished master of knowledge, who 
has fulfilled the duties of holiness, such a Brahmin justly 
calls himself a Brahmin. He that gives way to anger and 
feels hatred, a wicked man, a hypocrite, he that embraces 
wrong views and is deceitful, such a one is an outcast, 
and he that has no compassion for living things.” “ Not 
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by birth is one a Brahmin, not by birth is one an outcast; 
by deeds is one a Brahmin, by deeds is one an outcast.” 1 
All men had the power to become perfect. Buddha him¬ 
self is an example of that perfection of knowledge to which 
any man might attain by meditation and self-control. It 
is idle to think that certain men were doomed to helotry 
and infamy and others to virtue and wisdom. So members 
of all castes were admitted into the monastic order. Any¬ 
body could embrace Buddhism and attain to the highest 
rank by becoming a member of the Safigha. In this way 
Buddha undermined the spirit of caste, which later developed 
inhuman practices. But this is not foreign to the Brah- 
manical theory, which also looked upon the highest status 
of the Sannyasin as above caste. We cannot say that 
Buddha abolished caste, for the religion of Buddha is an 
aristocratic one. It is full of subtleties that only the 
learned could understand, and Buddha has always in view 
the Samanas and the Brahmanas. His first converts were 
the Brahmin priests and the rich youth of Benares. We 
cannot say that Buddha effected any social revolution. 
Even birth in a Brahmin family Buddha allows to be a reward 
for merit.* He was a spiritual reformer in that he won 
for the poor and the lowly a place in the kingdom of God. 
“ The still very prevalent notion that Buddhism and Jainism 
were reformatory movements, and that more especially 
they represented the revolt against the tyranny of caste, 
is quite erroneous. They were only a protest against the 
caste exclusiveness of the Brahmanical ascetics; but caste 
as such, and as existing outside their doors, was fully 
acknowledged by them. Even inside their orders admis¬ 
sion, though professedly open to all, was at first practi¬ 
cally limited to the higher castes. It is also significant for 
the attitude of these orders to the Brahmanic institutions 
of the country that, though in spiritual matters their so- 
called lay adherents were bound to their guidance, yet 
with regard to ceremonies, such as those of birth, marriage 
and death, they had to look for service to the old Br&hmanic 


* See Vasala Sutta, Vdsettha Sutta, and Dbammapada, chap. xxvi. • 

• See Hardy: Manual of Buddhism, p. 446. 
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priests." 1 Buddha was not a social reformer. He felt 
most intensely that suffering was bound up with selfish¬ 
ness, and he preached a moral and mental discipline 
designed to root out the conceit of self. Buddha’s whole 
spirit was other-worldly, and he had not the burning enthu¬ 
siasm for the earthly kingdom so necessary for a social 
reformer or a national leader. “ Buddha’s spirit was a 
stranger to that enthusiasm, without which no one can 
pose as the champion of the oppressed against the oppressor. 
Let the state and society remain what they are; the reli¬ 
gious man who as a monk has renounced the world has 
no part in its cares and occupations. Caste has no value 
for him, for everything earthly has ceased to affect his 
interest; but it never occurs to him to exercise his influence 
for its abolition or for the mitigation of the severity of its 
rules for those who have lagged behind in worldly sur¬ 
roundings." » In the world of thought both Upani§ads 
and Buddhism protested against the rigours of caste. Both 
allowed the highest spiritual dignity to the poor and the 
humble, but neither rooted out the Vedic institutions and 
practices, though on this point Buddhism is a little more 
successful than Brahmanism. But the passion for social 
reform was practically unknown to even the best minds of 
those times. Democracy is a modem motive of social 
reform. 

We have already said that Buddha did not interfere 
with the domestic ritual which continued to be performed 
according to the Vedic rules. 3 So far as the authority of 
the Veda on doctrinal matters is concerned, Buddha does 
not accept it. As a general rule he denounces all exoteric 
or secret doctrines: " O disciples, there are three to whom 
secrecy belongs and not openness—to women ... to 
priestly wisdom ... to false doctrine.” < “I have preached 
the truth without making any distinction between exoteric 
and esoteric doctrines, for in respect of the truths, Ananda, 
the Tathfigata has no such thing as the closed fist of a 

* Hoemle: Calcutta Review, 1898, p. 320. 

* Oldenberg: Buddha, pp. 153-154. 

3 See Bhandarkar : A Peep info fhe Early History oj India, 

4 A&guttara Nik&ya, 
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teacher who keeps something back.” 1 Buddha himself 
was a reviler of the Vedas. He protested against that part 
part of the Vedas which countenanced animal sacrifices. At 
any rate, such is the opinion of Jayadeva, the author of 
Gitagovinda, and Ramacandra Bhfirati, the author of 
BhaktiSataka, otherwise called BuddhaSataka. 

XV 

Karma and Rebirth 

The law of karma is not imposed from without, but is 
worked into our very nature. The formation of mental 
habits, the increasing proneness to evil, the hardening 
influence of repetition which undermines the effective free¬ 
dom of the self, whether we know it or not, are compre¬ 
hended under the law of karma. We cannot escape from 
the effects of our acts. The past in a real sense produces 
the present and the future. The law of karma is the prin¬ 
ciple working out justice in human relations. ** It is 
through a difference in their karma that men are not all 
alike. But some are long lived, some short lived, some 
healthy, and some sickly, etc.” * Without this explanation 
men would feel themselves to be the victims of an immense 
injustice. It also helps to make the sufferer resigned, 
because he feels that through suffering he is wiping 
out an old debt. It makes the enjoyer courteous, for he 
must do good again to deserve it. When a persecuted 
disciple came to Buddha with broken head and streaming 
wounds, Buddha told him: “ Suffer it to be so, O Arhat 
. . . you are now feeling results of your karma that might 
have cost you centuries of suffering in purgatory.” It 
insists on individual responsibility and the reality of a 
future life. It recognises that the retribution of sin depends 
on the status of the sinner. If a man weak in mind and 
morals does an evil deed, it may lead him to the inferno. 
If a good man does it he may escape with a small pain in 
this life. “ It is as if a man were to put a lump of salt 

* MahaparinibbSna Sutts. 

? Mijjnds.- See Majjhima, iil. 203, and Buddhaghofla.; AtthsaMlni, p.88. 
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into a small cup of water, the water would be made salt 
and undrinkable. But if the same lump of salt were put 
into the river Ganges ( the water of the Ganges would not 
be perceptibly tainted.” 1 

The theory of karma is much older than Buddhism, 
though it gets a logical justification in the philosophy of 
becoming. Men are temporary links in a long chain of 
causes and effects where no link is independent of the rest. 
The history of an individual does not begin at his birth, 
but has been for ages in the making. 

When karma becomes the supreme principle superior 
to gods and men, it is difficult to assign any place to the 
initiative and endeavour of man. If everything that 
happens is determined by it, it is hard to see why the indi¬ 
vidual should take thought of what he does. He cannot 
but act in harmony with the law. Salvation is another 
name for acquiescence in the course of things. Such a 
conception again and again crops up in the history of 
thought. The Greek held that there was an inexorable 
destiny higher than man or god which could not be altered 
by effort or prayer. The same dread fate appears in the 
faith of the Calvinists and the Kismet of the Muslims. 
Nobody can learn even from Buddha if he has not already 
been destined for it or done enough merit to deserve it. 
We admit that Buddha did not give a straight answer to 
the question of freedom, but put it aside as a problem of 
speculation. Yet his system allows the possibility of free 
action and ultimate conquest over the whole law of 
karma. 4 His insistence on energy and endeavour and 
struggle against hate and error is not consistent with a 
denial of freedom. His scheme has a place for repentance, 
or saihvega. The following suggestions may enable us to 
reconcile the Buddhis temphasis on karma with freedom. 
The chief argument in support of determination even in 
modern thought is that from causation. Karma, according 
to Buddhism, is not a mechanical principle, but is organic 
in character. The self grows and expands. There is no 
self, but only an evolving consciousness which may be 
spread out in a series of states. Though the present is 

1 AAguttara Nikaya, i. 249. * See Mitinda, iv. 8. 39-41. 
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determined by the past, the future remains open and 
depends on the direction of our will. The determination of 
the present by the past is not, however, a merely mechanical 
one. The law of karma tells us that there is continuity 
between the past and the present, that the present accords 
with the past. This does not mean that the present is the 
only possible outcome of the past. “ O priests, if any¬ 
one says that a man must reap according to his deeds, in 
that case there is no religious life, nor is any opportunity 
offered for the entire extinction of misery. But if anyone 
says, O priests, that a reward a man reaps accords with 
his deeds, in that case, O priests, there is a religious life, 
and opportunity is afforded for the entire extinction of 
misery.” 1 A mechanical misinterpretation of the law of 
karma conflicts with the claims of ethics and religion. 

The whole difficulty of the problem is due to the psycho¬ 
logical orientation of Buddha’s outlook. The analysis of 
the self into a sum of qualities, tendencies and disposi¬ 
tions, is perfectly legitimate for psychological science with 
its restricted object. For psychology which traces the rise 
and growth of mental presentations and establishes causal 
connexions among them determinism holds. But it can 
never adequately explain the constitution of the unitary 
self. If we do not emphasise the subjective factor, the 
principle for which alone mental facts are facts of mind, 
we misinterpret the nature of the self. When we isolate it 
from its contents, it becomes a logical abstraction, which is 
not what determines our activities. Our whole self at any 
moment is the subject of our activity, and it has in it the 
capacity to transcend its past. The self apart from the 
contents is characterless and barren; the contents alone 
without the self support perfect determinism, for the con¬ 
crete self freedom is a fact. To say that nothing happen? 
without a cause is not inconsistent with holding that the 
present state of the self may act as a cause. Buddhism 
only protests against the unscientific view of indeterminism 
which regards freewill as an incalculable force which some¬ 
how interferes with the orderly working of mind. There is 
more in the world than mechanical law, though there is a 

* AAguttara NikSya, iii. 99. 
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perfect natural history of the thoughts and desires of the 
individual. Karma asserts this orderliness of natural pro¬ 
cess as well as spiritual growth. It is not intended to 
remove responsibility or invalidate effort, for nothing great 
can be achieved without effort. 

When we attain the highest condition, it is said that 
karma has no effect. All the past deeds with their results 
vanish for ever. The condition of freedom is beyond good 
and evil. It is often said that morality ceases to be of 
transcendental worth when moral acts are looked upon as 
an obstruction to final bliss, in so far as they inevitably 
bring about a reward and maintain the round of existence. 
We must get rid of both merit and demerit to escape from 
this life. All moral conduct is a preparation for the final 
state. When the ideal is realised the struggle ceases. There 
is no effect to be produced in any future existence. It is 
the Upani§ad doctrine that whatever the individual who 
has attained liberation does, he does without attachment. 
It is not deeds in themselves that bring about results, but 
deeds springing from selfish desires. The highest condition 
is therefore above moral rules and the operation of the 
law of karma, yet morality has an organic bearing on the end. 

The rotating wheel is the symbol of the series of lives 
determined by the principles of karma. The dissolution of 
the old is the formation of the new. Death is nothing 
but birth cradled in flames. Throughout life there are 
changes. Birth and death are vital changes to which we 
attach names. When the mass of actions meant to receive 
retribution here is exhausted, death occurs. The wheel of 
life presents us with fresh opportunities where, if we choose, 
we may improve our fate. In this wheel are not only men, 
but all living things constantly ascending and descending. 

Buddha, following the Brahmanical theory, presents hell 
for the wicked and rebirth for the imperfect. A heaven 
is also recognised. “ On the dissolution of the body after 
death, the well-doer is reborn in some happy state in 
heaven.” 1 Sometimes both heaven and hell are looked 
upon as temporary states before rebirth happens. Early 
Buddhism popularised the conception of rebirth by the 

• MahSparinibbana, i. 24. 
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tales of the Jatakas relating the previous births of Buddha 
and the many deeds of self-sacrifice by which he prepared 
himself for the final victory over evil in the great conflict 
under the Bo tree. It is said that we can see the infinite 
past of every life if we develop certain supernatural powers. 

There is no such thing in Buddhism as the migration of 
the soul or the passage of an individual from life to life. 
When a man dies his physical organism, which is the basis 
of his psychical dissolves, and so the psychical life comes to 
an end. It is not the dead man who comes to rebirth but 
another. There is no soul to migrate. It is the character 
that continues. 1 Buddhism does not explain the mechanism 
by which the continuity of karma is maintained between 
two lives separated by the phenomenon of death. It 
simply assumes it. We are told that the successive lives 
are linked by a chain of natural causation. The resulting 
character builds up a new individuality which gravitates 
automatically to the state of life for which it is fitted. It 
is said that owing to the strength of karma the conscious¬ 
ness of the dying man begets or begins a series of states 
of consciousness coupled with a subtle organism, the last 
of which takes up its abode in some matrix. 1 The decisive 
element is generally looked upon as the last thought which 
becomes the essence of the moral and intellectual life of 
the dying man. It is the force which remains as a desire 
for new life when death occurs. There must not only be 
this karma or force resulting from actions, but also upSdana, 
or clinging to existence. Since life is a combination, if the 
separated elements do not come together, there would be 
no life. There must be a force at work which tends to 
recombine the scattered elements. Under the pressure of 
this force of attraction called upadana, a new combination 
results. Karma could do nothing without it. Karma is 
an informing principle waiting for its material. 

“ For when in any existence one arrives at the gate of 
death, either in the natural course of things or through 
violence; and when by a concourse of intolerable, death¬ 
dealing pains, all the members, both great and small, are 

1 See Abhidharmako^a, iii. 24. 

* See Poussin : The Way to Nirv&na , pp. 83-84. 
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loosened and wrenched apart in every joint and ligament; 
and the body, like a green palm-leaf exposed to the sun 
dries up by degrees; and the eyesight and the other senses 
fail, and the power of feeling, and the power of thinking 
and vitality are making the last stand in the heart—then 
consciousness residing in that last refuge, the heart con¬ 
tinues to exist by virtue of karma, otherwise called the 
predispositions. This karma, however, still retains some¬ 
thing of what it depends on, and consists of such former 
deeds as were weighty, much practised, and are now close at 
hand; or else this karma creates a reflection of itself or 
of the new mode of life now being entered upon, and it is 
with this as its object that consciousness continues to exist. 

" Now, while consciousness still subsists, inasmuch as 
desire and ignorance have not been abandoned and the 
evil of the object is hidden by that ignorance, desire inclines 
the consciousness to the object; and the karma that 
sprang up along with the consciousness impels it toward 
the object. This consciousness being in its series thus 
inclined toward the object by desire and impelled toward 
it by karma, like a man who swings himself over a ditch 
by means of a rope hanging from a tree on the higher bank, 
quits its first resting-place and continues to subsist in 
dependence on objects of sense and other things, and either 
does or does not light on another resting-place created by 
karma. Here the former consciousness, from its passing 
out of existence, is called passing away, and the latter, 
from its being reborn into a new existence, is called rebirth. 
But it is to be understood that this latter consciousness 
did not come to the present existence from the previous 
one, and also that it is only to causes contained in the old 
existence, namely, to karma or predisposition, to inclination, 
. . . that its present appearance is due.” 1 

A distinction is made between animals, ghosts and men on 
the one hand, gods and creatures in hell or demons on the 

1 Buddhagho$a Visuddhimagga, chap, xvii; see W.B.T., pp. 238—239. 
For an example of an attempt made by mediaeval Buddhist psychology to 
account for rebirth or conception, or patisandhi, we may refer the reader 
to Mr. Aung's translation of Anuruddha's AbhidhammatthasaAgaha, 
specially the Introductory essay. 
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other. 1 The latter are apparitional and their birth-conscious¬ 
ness can make for itself a new body out of unorganised matter. 
With animals, ghosts and men birth-consciousness presup¬ 
poses physical circumstances, and if they are not realised 
at the moment of death, the dying consciousness cannot 
be continued at once into the birth-consciousness of a new 
being. For such being an intermediary existence in a 
short-lived Gandharva form is allowed. This Gandharva, 
like a discarnate spirit, creates at the earliest opportunity 
with the help of conceptional elements the proper embryo. 

The causal explanation of continuity accounts for 
rebirth also. The man who is reborn is the heir of the 
action of the dead man. Yet he is a new being. While 
there is no permanent identity there is at the same time 
no annihilation or cutting off. The new being is what 
its acts have made it. This theory of the survival of 
karma is suggested in the Upani§ads, in the conversation 
between Artabhaga and Yajnavalkya in the Bfhadaranyaka 
Upanisad. 

While the main tendency of Buddhism is to make 
karma the surviving element, there are also indications 
that vijnana is sometimes assigned that function. " All 
that we are is the result of what we have thought.” 
Vijnana is said to constitute in a real sense the substance 
of our soul.” 2 It only shows the close kinship between 
vijnana and karma, thought and will. In the highest 
condition of nirvana we are free from karma as well as 
vijnana, and all sorrow ceases with the disruption of 
personality. Karma keeps going the life process, and when 
it is exhausted individual existence terminates. 


XVI 

Nirvana 

“ Now this is the noble truth as to the passing of pain. 
Verily it is the passing away so that no passion remains, 

* See Aung and Rhys Davids: Compendium oj Philosophy, pp. 137-139. 

* It is interesting to know that even according to Hume personal identity 
arises solely from the “ smooth and uninterrupted progress of thought along 
a train of connected ideas.** 
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the giving up, the getting rid of, the emancipation from, 
the harbouring no longer of this craving thirst.” Buddha 
did not face the question of the nature of nirvana directly. 
He felt that his mission was not so much to unveil the secrets 
of blessedness as to win men to its realisation. To him 
the all-absorbing topic was the suffering of life. The word 
nirvana literally means “ blowing out ” or “ cooling.” 
Blowing out suggests extinction. Cooling suggests not 
complete annihilation, but only the dying out of hot 
passion. “ The mind released is like the extinction of 
a flame.” 1 These two implications of nirvana are to be 
met with as the negative and the positive sides of the one 
ultimate state of being which cannot be adequately 
described in terms of thought. At any rate, nirvana, 
according to Buddhism, is not the blessed fellowship with 
God, for that is only a perpetuation of the desire for life. 
That Buddha means only the extinction of false desire and 
not all existence comes out from a large number of passages. 
Nirvana is only the destruction of the fires of lust, hatred 
and ignorance. Only in this sense of nirvana can we 
understand Buddha’s attainment of bodhi at the age of 
thirty-five and his spending the remaining forty-five years 
of his life in active preaching and doing good. Sometimes 
a distinction is drawn between two kinds of nirvana: 
(i) Upadhi£e§a, where only the human passions are 
extinct, and (2) Anupadhi£e§a, where all being is extinct. 
According to Childers, the former indicates the condition 
of a perfect saint where the five skandhas are still present, 
though the desire which attracts us to being is extinct. 
In the latter we have the cessation of all being consequent 
on the death of the saint. It seems to be a distinction 
between the free whose external life continues and those 
whose external life ceases. Whenever it is said that people 
attain nirvana in this world, the Upadhi£esa nirvana is 
meant. It is the arhatship which becomes parinirvana 
when the arhat disappears from the world of the transitory. 


* DIgha Nikiya, ii. 15. See also Majjhima 72, where Buddha compares 
nirva^jia to the expiring tlame which has no more any hay or wood to burn. 
&vet 36 vatara Upani?ad (iv. 19) speaks of the Param 3 tman as the fire the 
fuel of which has been consumed. See also Njsimhottaratapanly a Up. 2. 
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The distinction of Upadhi£e§a and Anupadhi£e§a thus 
corresponds to that between nirvana and parinirvana, 
dying out and complete dying out.* There is no strict 
usage on this question. 1 Even parinirvana cannot mean 
absolute non-being. It only means absolute perfection of 
being. " Final deliverance is declared by the sage Buddha 
to be nothing other than a flow of faultless states of con¬ 
sciousness." 3 It is mental repose free from stress and 
conflict. The suppression of the evil tendencies is accom¬ 
panied by a simultaneous spiritual progress. Nirvana, 
which is the consummation of the spiritual struggle, is a 
positive blessedness. It is the goal of perfection and not 
the abyss of annihilation. Through the destruction of all 
that is individual in us, we enter into communion with 
the whole universe and become an integral part of the 
great purpose. Perfection is then the sense of oneness with 
all that is, has ever been and can ever be. The horizon 
of being is extended to the limits of reality. It is a kind 
of existence devoid of egoity, a timeless existence, full of 
"confidence, peace, calm, bliss, happiness, delicacy, purity, 
freshness.” * There are passages in Milinda which indi¬ 
cate that Buddha after parinirvana ceased to exist. “ The 
Blessed One passed away by that kind of passing away 
in which no root remains for the formation of another indi¬ 
vidual. The Blessed One has come to an end and it can¬ 
not be pointed out of him that he is here or there. But 
in the body of his doctrine he can be pointed out.” 5 We 
cannot worship Buddha because he is no more, and so we 
worship his relics and doctrines. 6 Nagasena lends colour 
to the conception of nirvana as extinction, or cessation of 
all activities (cittavrttinirodha), cessation of all becoming 
(bhavanirodha), yet we feel that to some early Buddhists 
nirvana meant completeness of being, eternal beatitude 
exalted high above the joys and sorrows of the world. 


* Milinda, ii. 2. 4. a See Oldenberg: Excursus on Nirdpva, iii. 

3 S.S.S.S., ii. 4. 21. 4 Milinda, ii. 2. 9; iii. 4. 6; ii. 1. 6. 

5 Milinda, iii. 5. 10. It suggests the thought embodied in George 
Eliot's Choir Invisible, or Maeterlinck's Blue Bird, the survival in the memory 
of posterity. 

* iv. 1; see also Samyutta, i. 
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“ The Tathagata, 0 Vaccha, when thus liberated from the 
category of materiality, is deep, immeasurable, difficult 
to fathom, like the great ocean.” The nun Khem& assures 
Pasenadi of Kosala that death releases the Tathagata from 
the empirical existence of the five skandhas. Sariputta 
rebukes Yamaka for holding the heretical view that a 
monk in whom sin is ended would be cut off. Max 
Muller and Childers, after a systematic examination of 
all passages relating to nirvana, conclude that " there is 
not one passage which would require that its mean¬ 
ing should be annihilation.” It is clear that it is the 
false individuality that disappears while the true being 
remains. Even as the rainbow is a mixture of fact and 
imagination, so is individuality a combination of being 
and non-being. The falling raindrops are the rupa, the 
line of light is the nama, and the product of their crossing is 
bhava, or the rainbow, which is an appearance, an illusion. 
But it has something real as its basis that is eternal. 
" The world rests upon me only in so far as it, as the known, 
stands opposed to me, as the knower. Only the form can 
be known, not that upon which it is based. Wherefore 
the world can only be done away with through knowledge—• 
i.e. only in so far as it is form. Only so far as it is form 
does it arise and pass away, is it a becoming, and becoming 
can have an ending. That, however, upon which form is 
based, the elementary—that is being; and never and 
nowhere can being pass into non-being ; never and nowhere 
can what is eternal come to an end.” 1 Nirvana is an 
eternal condition of being, for it is not a samskara, or what 
is made or put together, which is impermanent. It con¬ 
tinues while its expressions change. This is what lies 
behind the skandhas, which are subject to birth and decay. 
The illusion of becoming is founded on the reality of nirvana. 
Buddha does not attempt to define it, since it is the root 
principle of all, and so is indefinable. It is said that in 
nirvana, which is compared to deep sleep, the soul loses 
its individuality and lapses into the objective whole. Accord¬ 
ing to the view emphasised in later MahSySna works, 
what is is the bhavaftga, or the stream of being. The 

1 Dahlke : Buddhist Essays, p. 258. 
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wind of ignorance blows over it and stirs its equable flow, 
causing vibrations in the ocean of existence. The sleeping 
soul is wakened and its calm unfettered course is arrested. 
It wakes up, thinks, builds an individuality and isolates 
itself from the stream of being. In deep sleep these barriers 
are broken. Nirvana is getting back into the stream of 
being and resuming the uninterrupted flow. Even as no 
thought waves perturb the stream of being when a man 
sleeps, so also in nirvana do we have peaceful rest. 
Nirvana is neither annihilation nor existence as we con¬ 
ceive it, but is becoming one with the eternal reality, 
which Buddha does not explicitly admit. Only since it 
is beyond the horizon of human thought we are obliged 
to employ negative terms to describe it. It is a condition 
transcending subject-object relations. In it there is no 
trace of self-consciousness. It is a state of activity which 
is not subject to causality, for it is unconditioned freedom. 1 
It is a state real and enduring, though not existent in 
the world of time and space. The psalms of the elders 
and the nuns are full of eloquent descriptions of the deep 
joy and the immortal delight of nirvana surpassing all 
description. The individual consciousness enters into a 
state where all relative existence is dissolved. It is the 
silent beyond. In one sense it is self-extinction, in another 
absolute freedom. It is the fading of the star. in the 
brilliant rise of the sun or the melting of the white cloud 
in the summer air. To think that nirvana is annihilation 
is according to Buddha “ a wicked heresy.” * 

Though the nirvanic condition is represented as imply¬ 
ing the highest kind of activity, still it is viewed predomi¬ 
nantly in a negative way as passive. In an age when this 
world, full of life, bustle and excitement, gave no hope to 
men who were growing tired of existence, the perfect condi¬ 
tion comes to be represented as more restful than romantic, 
a state of peace and happiness, stillness and calm, rest 
and refreshment. The ceaseless flux of rebirth is felt 
with such power that nirvana, or the condition in which 
the flux is said to be stayed, is hailed as a blessed release. 

Buddha, with the Upani§ad thinkers, refused to allow 

■ Cf. Sunyatinimittapraijihitam. > Saihyutta, iii. 109. 
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any speculations about the condition of men who attain 
nirvana, since it is not an object of knowledge. Yet in 
the way of the Upani§ads he gives descriptions of it both 
positive and negative. In the Tevijja Sutta he even allows 
it to be called union with Brahma. Since such a descrip¬ 
tion does not consist with the view which makes Buddha 
a negative thinker, denying any abiding principle in man 
and the world, Rhys Davids says : “In holding out a 
hope of union with Brahma as a result of the practice of 
universal love, the Buddha is most probably intended to 
mean a ‘ union with Brahma ' in the Buddhist sense, that 
is to say, a temporary companionship as a separate being 
with the Buddhist Brahma, to be enjoyed by a new indi¬ 
vidual not consciously identical with its predecessor. It is 
just possible that the argumentum ad hominem should be 
extended to this part of the sutta, and that the statement 
in iii. i should be taken to mean : * This (universal love) is 
the only way to that kind of union with your own Brahma 
which you desire/ But such a yielding to heretical 
opinion at the close of his own exposition of the truth 
would scarcely be imputed to a Buddha/' 1 Rhys Davids 
forgets that it is no heresy according to Buddha. If we 
look upon nirvana as a positive condition we must admit 
the reality of a permanent. Logic is a hard task-master. 
Buddha is obliged to admit a permanent principle. 
" There is, O disciples, a something that is not born, not 
produced, not created, not compounded. Were there 
not, O disciples, this something not born . . . there would 
be no possible exit for what is born." 2 It is also clear 
that the reduction of self to a number of skandhas is not 
ultimate. If the self is merely an impermanent compound 
of body and mind, qualities and functions, then when it 
disappears there is nothing which is delivered. We destroy 
our desires, burn our karma and are lost for ever. Free¬ 
dom becomes extinction. But nirvana is timeless existence, 
and so Buddha must admit the reality of a timeless self. 
There is a being at the back of all life which is uncondi¬ 
tioned, above all empirical categories, something which 

* Introduction to Tevijja Sutta, S.B.E., vol. xi„ p. 161. 

* Udana, viii. 3, and Itivuttaka, 43. 
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does not give rise to any effect and is not the effect of any¬ 
thing else. “ Of nirvana we cannot say that it has arisen, 
or that it has not arisen, or that it can arise; that it is 
past or future or present.” 1 Nirvana is the simultaneity 
which is the support of all succession. Concrete time 
loses itself in the eternal. The shifting nature of the world 
conceals the stable reality. Only such a view is necessary 
to complete Buddha’s account of nirvana. Buddha did 
not trouble himself about the definition of these trans¬ 
cendental concepts which he felt to be real, for they did 
not help life and progress. In accord with his teaching 
about Malunkyaputta’s questions that he would discuss 
only those problems that have a bearing on progress in 
peace, holiness and enlightenment, and not others, he dis¬ 
allowed the question of the ultimate goal. A deliberate 
dismissal or an evasive answer to such a vital problem 
cannot suppress the tendency to raise it. It is an instinct 
of the human mind that engenders the problem. And 
when Buddha failed to give an orthodox solution, different 
schools derived different conclusions from his attitude. 
Some reduce nirvana to §unyata, vacuity and nihility. 
Bishop Bigandet says : “ By an inexplicable and deplorable 
eccentricity, the system promises men as a reward for 
their moral efforts the bottomless gulf of annihilation.” 
According to Mrs. Rhys Davids, " the nirvana of Buddhism 
is simply extinction.” Oldenberg inclines to a negative 
view. 1 Dahlke frequently suggests it. In one place he 
writes: “ Only in Buddhism does the conception freedom 
from pain remain purely a negative thing and not a positive 
in disguise—heavenly bliss.” 3 According to these writers 
nirvSna is the night of nothingness, the darkness where 
all light is extinguished. Such a one-sided reading of 
Buddha’s theory is not new. Buddha, after having declared 
that the condition of the liberated one is inconceivable, 
continues: “Teaching this, explaining this, I am falsely, 
without reason, wrongly, not truthfully accused by some. 
... ‘ An unbeliever is the samana Gotama, the real 
entity’s destruction, annihilation, dying away is what he 
preaches.’ What I am not, what is not my doctrine, 

* Milinda. » See Buddha, p. 373. I Buddhist Essays, p. 48. 
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that I am accused of.” * Strange to say, there are 
others who look upon the Buddhist nirvana as so 
positively pleasurable that they charge Buddha with 
hedonism. Evidently, two different views were developed 
very early on the basis of Buddha’s utterances. Buddha’s 
real attitude is probably, that nirvana is a state of per¬ 
fection inconceivable by us, and if we are obliged to offer 
descriptions of it, it is best to bring out its inconceivability 
by negative descriptions, its richness of content by positive 
predicates, realising all the time that such descriptions are 
at best approximations only. 

XVII 

Attitude to God 

In the prevailing religion of the period of Buddha, the 
dominant feature was the spirit of barter established 
between gods and men. While the Brahman of the Upani- 
§ads was high and noble, yet ever so many gods, the 
heavenly orbs as well as the material elements, plants as 
well as animals, mountains as well as rivers, were popularly 
accepted. The unbridled license of a wild imagination 
deified all possible objects of the world, and as if these 
were not enough, added to them monsters, shapes and 
symbols of fancy. The Upanisads, no doubt, shattered 
the authority of these gods in the world of thought, but 
did not disturb their sway in the world of practice. So 
men were not wanting who paraded the gods as the 
creators of the world and governors of the universe able 
to affect for good or ill the destiny of man. Buddha 
realised that the only way to remove the haunting fear of 
the gods, the threatened torments of the future and the 
corruption of the human spirit, inclined to buy the good¬ 
will of the gods by flattery and praise, was to destroy the 
gods once and for all. The idea of a first cause does not 
help us in moral progress. It leads to inaction and irre¬ 
sponsibility. If God exists. He must be the sole cause 
of all that happens, good as well as evil, and man can have 
no freedom of his own. If He abhors wickedness and dis¬ 
owns the authorship of evil, then He is not a universal 

1 Majjhima, 22. 
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agent. We expect to be forgiven by God. 1 If the grace 
of God is all powerful, if it can make in an instant 
a saint of a criminal, we are tempted to be indif¬ 
ferent to the virtuous life and cultivation of character. 
Character building.is so much labour lost. Heaven and 
hell merely happen to be the reward of virtue and vice. 
If evil-doing means hell, men feel that hell is a long way 
off, while simple pleasure is next door to us. Buddha had 
to oppose the prevailing view and declare that virtue and 
happiness, vice and suffering are organically related.* The 
uncertain nature of philosophical speculation which indulged 
in all sorts of fancies, and the practical conviction which 
made men throw the burden on gods rather than rely on 
their own efforts, led Buddha to confine his teaching to 
this world. A strictly scientific attitude sees no god in 
the thunderbolt or angels in heaven. Religious illusion 
was dissolved by the natural interpretation of things. 
The hypothesis of a personal God seemed inconsistent with 
it. The law of karma requires us to reject all notions of 
favouritism, caprice and arbitrariness. The majesty of 
God and the prestige of Providence pale before this prin¬ 
ciple of karma. Not a hair can drop from the head, not a 
stone can fall to the ground without the decree of karma. 
A God who can neither adapt nor alter, neither produce 
nor modify, is no God at all. Moreover, it is not easy to 
reconcile the heart-rending facts of life with the belief in 
a loving God. The suffering of the world is intelligible only 
on the hypothesis of karma. It explains all about the 
world of living beings, inhabitants of hell, animals, ghosts, 
men and gods. There is nothing superior to karma. 
Though Buddha admits the existence of deities like Indra, 
Varuna, etc., for purposes of explanation they are un¬ 
necessary. Even they are involved in the round of births 
and cannot interfere with the solemn law of moral causa¬ 
tions There is no divine author of our being. A man 
is born from his own deeds. Even what parents he has 
depends on his karma. “ My action is my possession . . . 

1 " God will forgive me, for that is His business " (Heine). 

* See Afiguttara Nikilya, 6. z. 

J See Dialogues of Buddha, i. pp. 280 S, 302. 
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my inheritance . . . the matrix which bears me . . . the 
race to which I belong . . . my refuge.” The view of 
the orthodox that there is a supreme personal creator, 
ISvara, and the view of the materialists (svabhavavada) 
that the development of the world is due to the innate 
independent power of things, are both repudiated by the 
Buddhists. The diversity of the world comes from acts. 1 
Actions bear a fruit of mastery. They create and organise 
the material things necessary to their reward. If a man 
is destined to be born a sun god, then not only is he born, 
but he gets an abode, a celestial palace, a moving chariot, 
etc., as the fruit of mastery.* Even so at the beginning of 
the cosmic period the whole material universe is created 
by the mastering energy of the acts to be enjoyed by the 
future inhabitants. The receptacle of the world (bhajana- 
loka) is the fruit of the mastery of the acts of all living 
beings (sattvaloka). 

The traditional arguments in support of the existence 
of God were disputed by the early Buddhists. The proof 
that as a watch implies a watchmaker, even so the world 
implies a God is offensive to them. We need not have a 
conscious cause. Even as the seed develops into the 
germ, and the germ into the branch, we can have produc¬ 
tion without a thinking cause or a ruling providence. 
Thoughts and things are the fruit of acts even in the same 
way as pleasant and unpleasant sensations are. Milinda 
compares the cycle of existence determined by karma to a 
wheel which recoils on itself or with the reciprocal genera¬ 
tion of the hen from the egg, and the egg from the hen. 
Eye, ear, body and spirit come into contact with the 
world, occasioning sensation, desire, action, etc., and the 
fruit of these is again an eye, an ear, a body, a spirit that 
will make a new being. This is the everlasting law of 
righteousness. We cannot alter its course. Buddha, more 
a teacher than a saviour, helps us to see the truth. He 
does not imagine a world-maker far back in the ages, 
beg innin g the series of samsara. The flow of the world has 
no other cause beside itself. To him the cosmological argu* 

• Karmajarh lokavaicitryam, AbhidharmakoSa, iv. t. 

• Adhipatiphala. 
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ment had no force. Enough if we know how things happen. 
We need not go behind the order of the world. Though 
an explanation by antecedent conditions is no final truth, 
still to man nothing more is open. A first cause which is 
itself uncaused seems to be self-contradictory. The neces¬ 
sity of conceiving every cause as effect which has its cause 
in a preceding one makes the conception of an uncaused 
cause absolutely unthinkable. Similarly, the teleological 
argument is untenable in view of the obvious imperfection 
of the world. The world seems to be an ingenious contriv¬ 
ance for inflicting suffering. Nothing could be more elaborate 
and masterly in its perfection than this scheme of pain. A 
perfect Creator cannot be the author of this imperfect 
world. Neither a benevolent God nor caprice, but a law 
which works with a fatal logic, is the truth of things. Buddha 
would agree with Spinoza in the view that the world is 
neither good nor bad, neither heartless nor irrational, 
neither perfect nor beautiful. It is man's anthropo¬ 
morphism that makes him look upon the cosmic process 
as a sort of human activity. Nature obeys no laws im¬ 
posed from without. We have only necessities in nature. 1 

* In a conversation with Anathapiij^ika Buddha is said to have argued the 
question thus: " If the world had been made by I$vara, there should be no 
change nor destruction, there should be no such thing as sorrow or calamity, as 
right or wrong, seeing that all things, pure and impure, must come from 
him. If sorrow and joy, love and hate, which spring up in all conscious 
beings, be the work of ISvara, he himself must be capable of sorrow and 
joy, love and hatred, and if he has these, how can he be said to be perfect ? 
If l$vara be the maker, and if all beings have to submit silently to their 
maker's power, what would be the use of practising virtue ? The doing 
of right or wrong would be the same, as all deeds are his making and must 
be the same with their maker. But if sorrow and suffering are attributed 
to another cause, then there would be something of which ISvara is not 
the cause. Why, then, should not all that exists be uncaused too ? Again, 
if Igvara be the maker, he acts either with or without a purpose. If he 
acts with a purpose, he cannot be said to be all perfect, for a purpose neces¬ 
sarily implies satisfaction of a want. If he acts without a purpose, he must 
be like the lunatic or suckling babe. Besides, if l^vara be the maker, why 
should not people reverently submit to him, why should they offer supplica¬ 
tions to him when sorely pressed by necessity ? And why should people 
adore more gods than one ? Thus the idea of I$vara is proved false by 
rational argument, and all such contradictory assertions should be exposed/* 
(A$vagho$a's Buddhacarita.) " If, as theists say, God is too great for 
man to be able to comprehend Him, then it follows that His qualities also 
surpass our range of thought, and that we can neither know Him nor 
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XVIII 

The Implications of Karma 

The oppressing sense of the mechanical samsara produces 
a passionate longing for an escape from it. This pessi¬ 
mistic outlook is inevitable so long as the premises are 
granted. On account of its metaphysical agnosticism 
Buddhism could not emphasise the Upani§ad idea of a 
divine plan of samsara arranged to help the spiritual evolu¬ 
tion of man. The whole conception without a spiritual 
background seems to be devoid of any point except it 
be to convince us of the purposelessness of all existence. 
But the necessity of karma and the reality of spirit 
are different ways of expressing the one truth. While 
karma does not consist with special miracles, it need 
not be interpreted as excluding a constant spiritual 
activity. It disallows only the capricious God, who 
is not found everywhere and always, but here and 
there and at rare intervals. Abstract intellect which 

attribute to Him the quality of a creator ” (Bodhicaryavatara). It the 
world has not been created by l 4 vara, may not all existence be a mani¬ 
festation of the absolute, the unconditioned, the unknowable behind 
all appearances ? “ Said the Blessed One to Anathapindika - ‘ If by the 

absolute is meant something out of relation to all known things, its existence 
cannot be established by any reasoning (hetuvidya. 4 astra). How can we 
know that anything unrelated to other things exists at all ? The whole 
universe, as we know it*-, is a system of relations : we know nothing that 
is, or can be, unrelated. How can that which depends on nothing and is 
related to nothing produce things which are related to one another and 
depend for their existence upon one another ? Again, the absolute is one 
or many. If it be only one, how can it be the cause of the different things 
which originate, as we know, from different causes ? If there be as many 
different absolutes as there are things, how can the latter be related to one 
another ? If the absolute pervades all things and fills all space, 
then it cannot also make them, for there is nothing to make. Further, 
if the absolute is devoid of all qualities (nirguija), all things arising 
from it ought likewise to be devoid of qualities. But in reality all 
things in the world are circumscribed throughout by qualities. Hence the 
absolute cannot be their cause. If the absolute be considered to be different 
from the qualities, how does it continually create the things possessing such 
qualities and manifest itself in them ? Again, if the absolute be unchangeable, 
all things should be unchangeable too, for the effect cannot differ in nature 
from the cause. But all things in the world undergo change and decay. How 
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moves among ideas and concepts reduces the concrete 
reality of the world to the most general terms. There are 
in the Upani?ads also such abstract representations of 
Brahman divorcing it from its concrete existence in life 
and consciousness. The Infinite is beyond the reach of 
vision and thought. Such a transcendental conception 
which we may call indifferently an infinite zero or an inex¬ 
pressible reality, the nameless nihil, indefinable, 1 self-less* 
and base-less, 3 is of no use in life. Buddha calls it the 
fiction of the metaphysician.4 This warning was needed at 
a time when people were losing their moral energy in the 
ecstatic apprehension of the absolute. At best, since the 
reality of such an infinite is incapable of verification, we 
must leave it an open question. Buddha asks us to sus¬ 
pend judgment where knowledge is impossible. If relativity 
is a necessary condition of thought, then it applies to the 
thought of God also. Let us therefore give up the attempt 
to define the absolute and look at pratyak, or the actual, 
and not at the parak, or the transcendent. We have defi¬ 
nite knowledge of the phenomenal flow. By his own insist- 


then can the absolute be unchangeable ? Moreover, if the absolute which 
pervades all is the cause of everything, why should we seek liberation ? 
For we ourselves possess this absolute and must patiently endure every suffer¬ 
ing and sorrow incessantly created by the absolute ” (ASvaghosa’s Buddha- 
carita). S.S.S.S. gives an account of the arguments of later Buddhism against 
the theistic systems of Nyaya-Vaise$ika. (i) We cannot maintain the 
creatorship of God logically. (2) If He is the Lord of the world. He leads 
men to the practice of unrighteousness also. (3) If He is the authority 
for religious scriptures, how can His contradictory language be authoritative ? 
(4) If He is only the agent for the virtuous, then He is not infinite, not being 
all. (5) Has He in creation any end in view, any self-interest in the matter ? 
If He has. He is imperfect; if He has not, why did He trouble about creation 
at all ? Does He undertake to do that which is profitless ? If His activity 
be mere diversion, He seems to play like a little child. (6) The existence 
of a God makes man helpless, for being unavoidably impelled by Him he 
goes to heaven or hell. (7) What is the good of suggesting that people 
are tortured for the pleasure of the Lord ? (8) If He is free to bestow 

boons, He may do so even upon the wicked and the vicious, and it is open 
to Him to send the virtuous to hell. (9) If He bestows gifts according to 
the karmas of the individuals, then all men are lords like Him. Being 
devoid of freedom in the matter of granting gifts, why is He to be called 
the Lord of all ? (iv, 23-38). It is to be noted that the three works here 
referred to belong to later Buddhism. 

1 AnirdeSyam. * Anatmyam. 

> Anilayanam. * Brahmaj ala Sutta, i. 26* 
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ence on the causal connexions of phenomena, he seems to 
support the view that there is no ultimate spirit behind 
this ancient shoreless sea of forms incomprehensibly inter¬ 
changing, no unknown God who with His protean magic 
or maya shapes and reshapes for ever all cosmic being. 
Still, the explicit teaching of the Upanisads, which is 
nowhere denied by Buddha, 1 is necessary to give complete¬ 
ness to the doctrine of Buddha. According to both the- 
Upanisads and Buddhism, it is the fate of man's life to 
be restless, capricious and tragic. But this pain is not the 
whole of it. The Upanisads argue that the paradox of 
the world, its caprice, its tragedy, are the witnesses to the 
life of the spirit. They are there to provoke the spiritual 
power of man and give him victory. Contradiction is at 
the heart of things, because the world is spiritual. Buddha 
admits that we should conquer the passions of sin to attain 
the joy of spirit. It is misleading to think that the lowly 
passions are all and caprice is at the centre of the universe. 
Buddha allows that endurance is the essence of spirituality, 
courage the vital energy of truth. If we exaggerate one 
essential element of a divine arrangement, then we tend to 
look upon the world as godless. A whole view tells us 
that it is possible for us to catch the rhythm and pulse- 
beat of the spirit that is working even through the so-called 
caprice of nature. Without such an idea there will be no 
gleam of purpose in the world. The theory that the world 
is moving to a higher morality and a deeper wisdom will 
lose its sense. Surely Buddha does not view the world as 
purposeless un-reason. It is not a becoming without end 
or aim, mere sound and fury signifying nothing. Such a 
view would be the death of all idealism. Buddha dis¬ 
cerned in the succession of events the working out of a 
deep design. The world of passing events reflects the 
reality of an idea, call it karma or the law of righteous¬ 
ness. There is no law against this law. Except against 


* There is no passage where the Buddhist texts refer to the Brahman 
of the Upanisads, even for polemical purposes. “ The Brahman as the 
universal one is not alluded to by the Buddhists either as an element of 
an alien or of their own creed, though they very frequently mention the 
God Brahm 4 .*' (Oldenberg : Buddha.) 
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the background of this absolute eternal value, the show of 
the world is a mere phantasmagoria. The discipline of 
karma is purifying and remedial. Its operation is the 
energising of a vital law. It is the business of man to so 
order his life as to bring it into harmony with this laww 
The world was, is and will be ruled by righteousness. While 
a personal creator is disputed by Buddha, this eternal 
principle is not. Buddha will not say that the principle 
of karma is an entirely mindless energy. It is not an 
unintelligent principle that frames the ions and the elec¬ 
trons, that gathers the atoms into molecules and the worlds. 
There is nothing to tell us that Buddha denied the reality 
of an eternal self-sustaining spirit, the active mind of the 
universe. While we cannot know more about God than 
that He is an absolute law, we perceive enough from this 
world of relativity to compel us to recognise an invisible 
spirit. This law is only the expression of a divine mind, 
if we can indulge in a theological phrase. 

The law contradicts theism, only if theism implies 
arbitrary interference and supersession of law and order 
Such action of God is unnatural. Only children and 
savages could believe in an interfering God. To refute 
meaningless interference is not to deny the reality of a 
supreme spirit. For the conception of order, natural and 
moral, does not supersede the final agency of spirit. 
Simply because we cannot comprehend the spiritual source 
and sustaining centre, we need not deny its existence. The 
absoluteness of the moral law which Buddha assumes 
requires a central spirit about which he is silent. Our belief 
that events will continue to happen in accordance with 
the forecasts of reason, and things in the future will not be 
uninterpretable chaos, is grounded in a spiritual view of the 
universe. Even on the most unsympathetic view we have to 
say that Buddha abolished religion of the popular type which 
rests largely on craven fear or worship of power, and 
strengthened religion in the sense of trust in righteousness. 
He held the universe to be a spiritual one, not a mere mechan¬ 
ism but a dharmakaya, pulsating with life. Dharma is the 
warp and the woof of all that lives and moves. Every 
natural cause is the revelation of the spirit at work. Scepti- 
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cism about the spiritual basis of the world is inconsistent with 
disinterested conduct. And Buddha need not be charged with 
such a paradoxical position. 


XIX 

Practical Religion 

The religious instinct of man requires a god, and so ic 
the practical religion of Buddha he himself was deified, ir 
spite of his own caution. For when Sariputta said to him ■ 
” Such faith have I, Lord, that methinks there never was 
and never will be either monk or Brahma who is greater 
and wiser than Thou,” he replied: “ Grand and bold are 
the words of thy mouth ; behold thou hast burst forth 
into ecstatic song. Come, hast thou, then, known all the 
Buddhas that were ? ” ** No, Lord.” “ Hast thou 
known all the Buddhas that will be ? ” “ No, Lord.” 
" But at least thou knowest me, my conduct, my mind, 
my wisdom, my life, my salvation.” “ No, Lord.” “ Thou 
seest that thou knowest not the venerable Buddhas of the 
past and the future ; why then are thy words so grand and 
bold ? ” 1 Yet the nature of man is irrepressible. Buddha, 
the eye of the world (lokacaksus), the model we have to 
imitate, he who reveals to us the path to perfection, who 
considers himself to be nothing more than a knower who has 
discovered the path and made it possible for others to walk 
in his footsteps, becomes the sole refuge and the only god 
of the masses. 1 

Buddha adopts popular theology which consoles us by 
building up other worlds when he admits the reality of 
Brahma and other gods. 3 Only he makes all his gods 
mortal. He denies the first cause of the universe, a creator 
or controller of karma, but acquiesces in popular beliefs 

* Mah&parinibbana Sutta. 

» Cf. : “ So also, O Brahmin, of those beings who live in ignorance and 
are shut up and confined as it were in an egg, I have first broken the egg¬ 
shell of ignorance, and alone in the universe obtained the most exalted 
universal Buddhahood. Thus am I, O Brahmin, the oldest and the noblest 
hi beings:” (Oldenberg : Buddha, p. 325.) Buddha is only am&rgadarfaka. 

1 S& Mah&govinda Sutta and Tevijja Sutta. 
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and speaks of intercourse between men and gods. He 
admits spiritual exercises which help us in securing life in 
the lower worlds of form and no form. To secure greater 
prestige for Buddhism, it is even suggested that the gods 
Brahma and Sakka (Indra) are converts to Buddhism. 
They an.- as much in need of saving knowledge as men. 
All this is in accordance with the Brahmanical tradition, 
where the gods are said to reach the divine status by pious 
deeds, sacrifices and penances. When their reserve of 
punya or merit is exhausted, by their experience of divine 
pleasures, they pass out into other forms. There are 
stories in which the gods struggle for life and power, 
prestige and pre-eminence. When new aspirants for divine 
rank heap up penances and merit which entitle them to 
divinity, the old gods put obstacles in the way. 1 Buddhism 
adapts the old gods to its new doctrine by making them 
all subordinate to the Buddhist monk aiming at nirvana. 
" Brahma is overpowered by avidya, Visnu is embraced 
by great illusion which it is difficult to discriminate. 
Samkara holds Parvati in his own person, owing to exces¬ 
sive attachment, but in this world the great muni, the 
Lord, is without avidya, without illusion, and without 
attachment.” » 


XX 

Theory of Knowledge 

Taking up next the Buddhist theory of knowledge, we 
find that, unlike the materialist, the Buddhist admits the 
validity of inference in addition to perception,? though there 
is a difference between the Buddhist theory of inference 
and the Naiyayika’s. The Buddhist maintains that con¬ 
nexions could be established between causes and effects, 
while the NaiyJyika admits other forms of invariable 

1 The puraijdc stories of the type of Menaki and Vilvimitra illustrate 
this fact. 

* Bhaktigataka by Ramacandra, 3. 

J See S.S.S.S., iii. 4. 4. 18-22. Early Buddhism, however, seems to 
have accepted analogy and authority also. Maitreya discarded analogy 
jmd Dign^ga discarded authority. See J.A.S. of Bengal* 1905, p. 179, 
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concomitance as well. According to the former, we can 
argue from effects to causes ; according to the latter, not 
only from effects to causes, but also from signs to things 
signified. This distinction is due to the Buddhist doctrine 
of becoming. Though inductive generalisations based on 
inseparability may not be always valid, they are valid with 
regard to causal successions. That all homed animals 
have divided hoofs is an empirical generalisation observed 
to be valid within the limits of experience, though it may 
not be absolutely valid. So far as inference to fire from 
smoke is concerned, it cannot be denied, for denying it, it 
is impossible to live. 

How can we establish causal relations between two 
phenomena ? The early Buddhist says that if A precedes 
B, and the disappearance of A means the disappearance 
of B, other things remaining the same, then A is the cause 
of B. This is the method of difference. Later Buddhists 
develop this doctrine by emphasising the immediate antece¬ 
dents of the cause. They also insist that we must be careful 
that no other circumstances are altered. So they state the 
full doctrine of causal inference in five steps, whence it is 
called paneakar. ni : (i) In the first stage we perceive 

neither the cause nor the effect. ( 2 ) The cause appears. 
( 3 ) The effect appears. ( 4 ) The cause disappears. ( 5 ) And 
the effect disappears. Of course, relations of co-existence 
such as those of genus and species can also be established, 
though in a different manner. If we notice a number of 
instances of the association of a certain character with 
certain others, and if we have never perceived the one 
without the other, we suspect some fundamental identity 
b( tween the two. And if the suspicion is con¬ 
firmed and identity established, then the generalisation 
follows. If we know an object to be a triangle, we may 
call it a figure, for the generic features must be present in 
the specific. It cannot be a triangle were it not also a 
figure. So among successions the causal ones, and among 
co-existences the genus-species ones, warrant generalisa¬ 
tions, according to the Buddhists. 

We are not sure that Buddha adhered to these canons of 
truth. The pessimistic view of life, the belief in saihslira. 
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heaven and hell are all taken bodily from the thought 
systems which prevailed in his day. It only shows that 
the most radical account of reality cannot dispense with 
the past history of mind. If we leave aside this part of 
Buddha’s doctrine accepted by him without analysis and 
criticism from previous thought, we feel regarding the rest 
of his philosophy that he was more or less consistent. He 
declines to apply his thought to first causes as well as to 
final causes. He is concerned with actual existence and 
not ultimate reality. To a Brahmin lost in philosophical 
truths about the eternity and the non-eternity of the 
world, Buddha says that he has nothing to do with theories. 
His system is not a darSana, or a philosophy, but a yana, 
or a vehicle, a practical method leading to liberation. 1 
Buddha analyses experience, discerns its true nature. 
Since they adopt the method of analysis, the Buddhists 
are sometimes called analytic thinkers or vibhajyav&dins. 
Buddha confines his attention to the world and leaves the 
gods at rest, expecting in return that they will leave him 
at rest. He adopts an attitude of pragmatic agnosticism 
about transcendental realities. This alone is consistent 
with the facts of experience, the deductions of reason and 
the laws of morality. Nothing is denied, but the back¬ 
ground is left open for any future reconstruction. We 
must carefully note that this does not mean that Buddha 
is a sceptic who seeks rest in negation. All that he says 
is, let us make ourselves perfect first without quarrelling 
about the goal of perfection. So indifferent was he to 
metaphysical doctrines that among the early followers of 
Buddha we find some who hold to the Brahmanical views. 
The Brahmajala sutta tells us of disciples who speak openly 
against Buddha's views. Buddha's sermons are addressed 
to his BrShmin and Buddhist followers together. So 
long as we are of the earth earthly, Buddha asks us to 
give up the attempts to define the indefinable and indulge 
in those " love-affairs of the understanding,” the discussions 
of metaphysical problems. He would not say anything 
to compel belief or work miracles to persuade the unbe¬ 
lieving. Inward impulse will lead to the truth, and so his 

? Majjhima Nikaya. 
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disciples were exhorted to practise love and charity. Not 
philosophy, but peace alone purifies the soul. When we 
have the deeper illumination bom of moral life, we shall 
have the true enlightenment, and why should we try to 
forestall it with our weak understanding ? 

The striking fact is that Buddha passes over in silence 
all questions of metaphysical import on the ground that 
they are ethically unimportant. What exactly is the 
significance of Buddha’s silence ? Did he know the truth 
and yet refuse to divulge it ? Was he a negative dog¬ 
matist, denying soul and God ? Or did he consider such 
discussions unprofitable ? Was it his idea that the specu¬ 
lative tendency was a weakness which ought not to be 
encouraged ? Many of the students of early Buddhism 
consider that Buddha abolished God and cast off the soul, 
and that it is more definitely atheistic than we have here 
represented it to be. That such a negative interpretation 
is supported by Nagasena, Buddhaghosa as well as the 
Hindu thinkers who criticise the system is well known. 
Nor do we deny that Buddhism became identified very early 
in its career with a negative metaphysic. We submit, how¬ 
ever, that this negative view is not actually expounded 
by Buddha himself, but is an interpretation of his silence 
on ultimate problems, thought out by his early followers. 
This silence may be indicative of either ignorance of the 
ultimate truth or a deep desire to point a way of salvation 
open to all, whether they are possessed of a metaphysical 
bent or not. The silence of Buddha may be interpreted 
therefore as the expression of an attitude of atheism, or of 
agnosticism, or of a moral earnestness and deep love for 
humanity. In our account of Buddhism, we have frequently 
urged that Buddha’s specific declarations against the denial 
of self, against the confounding of nirvana with annihilation 
and in favour of the reality of an unconditioned to which we 
can escape from the conditional, cannot be easily reconciled 
with a negative philosophy. The fact that Buddha felt 
that he was in the possession of truth and could lead men 
on to it militates against the second view of agnosticism. 
If he did not know the truth, he would not have considered 
himself to be a Buddha or the enlightened. The third 
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hypothesis remains that Buddha knew all about the ultimate 
problems, but did not announce them to the multitudes 
who came to hear him for fear that he might disturb their 
minds. 1 This view seems to us to be the most satisfactory. 
On one occasion Buddha took some dry leaves into the hollow 
of his hand and asked his disciple Ananda to tell him whether 
there were any other leaves besides those in his hand, to 
which Ananda replied : “ The leaves of autumn are falling 
on all sides, and there are more of them than can be num¬ 
bered.’' Then the Buddha said: " In like manner I have 
given you a handful of truths, but besides these there are 
many thousands of other truths more than can be num¬ 
bered.” 1 There are other truths, according to Buddha, 
than those of the phenomenal world which he has revealed. 
If a man is moral, he will see for himself those other truths. 
It is Buddha’s self-imposed mission to insist on the moral 
preparation necessary for the enlightenment of the kind he 
has himself attained. This attitude of Buddha has philoso¬ 
phical justification. He recognised the limits of human know¬ 
ledge and drew a boundary line separating the logically know- 
able from the unknowable. He felt that our senses apprehend 
becoming, and things which become are not real. Yet, 
with the Upani§ads, he recognises the mystery of the 
infinite. ’ When the finite intelligence takes upon itself the 
infinite task of encasing eternity in time, and immensity 
in space, it is paralysed by paradoxes. We cannot imagine 
the unimaginable. Every attempt to think being, to com¬ 
prehend reality, turns it into a phenomenon. Reality 
must escape the grasp of the human mind, for man himself is a 
product of avidya. Knowledge with its distinction between 
I and Thou is not final. There is an impenetrable veil 
separating man and the truth. Yet this truth or wisdom, 
which we cannot perceive or know, is not unreal. 
“ * Where does wisdom dwell, NJgasena ? ’ ' Nowhere, O 
king.’ ' Then, sir, there is no such thing as wisdom.’ 

* Where does the wind dwell, O king ? ' ‘Not anywhere, 
sir.’ ‘ So there is no such thing as wind ? ’ ” Buddha 
contends that the reality of the absolute is logically inde- 

1 See B.G., iii. 26. 

<» Quoted iu Anand&c£ry^i> Brahmadar$anaxn, p jq. 
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monstrable, but never does he assert that it has no existence. 
His opinion may be put in the words of Goethe's Faust:— 

Who dares to name Him, 

Who to say of Him, I believe ? 

Who is there ever with a heart to dare 
To utter “ I believe Him not ” ? 

Buddha does not like the idea of basing the reality of 
Brahman on Vedic authority, for when once we admit the 
evidence of revelation, there is no end to it. So in the 
Tevijja Sutta, Buddha compares those who believe in 
Brahman on the authority of the Vedas and seek union 
with him, to those who build a staircase at the junction 
of four roads to mount up to a high mansion as to which 
they can neither see nor know either where it is, or how it 
is, or what it is built of, or whether it exists at all. It is 
also true that Buddha does not encourage attempts to 
fathom the depths of the unknown. 1 It is a waste of 
valuable time to be discussing things for which our intel¬ 
lects are inadequate. From the past history of metaphy¬ 
sical disputes, moreover, Buddha learns that the solid earth 
and moral law begin to rock under our feet when we attempt 
to fly in the attenuated atmosphere of speculation. So he 
asks us to turn back to mother earth and not be taken in 
by the idle flapping of our wings in the vacuum of the 
absolute. Deep interest in metaphysical problems betrays 
to him on the part of the questioners a speculative spirit. 
So it is put down as one of the five heresies. 2 It is the 
ethical obsession of Buddha that is responsible for his 
indefiniteness on metaphysical problems. Unwilling to add 
to the confusion of the times, Buddha asks us to confine 
ourselves to the limits of the comprehensible. 

There seems to be some similarity between Kant and 
Buddha in their attitude to metaphysical problems. Both 
lived in an age when the field of philosophy was divided 
into the opposite camps of metaphysical dogmatism and 
scepticism. Both felt the need for looking deeper into the 

* Francis Bacon, in the spirit of Buddha, observes that final causes, like 
the vestal virgins dedicated to God, are harrejx. 

> Pujlavagga, ix. i. 4. 
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foundations of the dogmatic procedure of reason and were 
anxious to safeguard the validity of ethical principles. 
Both ask us to give up attempts to comprehend logically 
super-sensible realities. To both metaphysics is incapable 
of solving the problems which reason suggests about the 
hidden nature of things. The moment we try to grasp 
them intellectually we shall be lost in antinomies and con¬ 
tradictions. Both look upon the moral law as the supreme 
guide of life, a law above gods and men, from everlasting 
to everlasting. Doubt (or vicikitsa) of the moral law is 
a grievous sin fatal to salvation. 

As to the tendency to steer clear of ultimate prob¬ 
lems, we cannot help saying that it was unfortunate. Man 
cannot but philosophise. When Buddha says that what 
is given is conditioned, the question naturally arises, is 
there an unconditioned ? Is that unconditioned only the 
whole of the conditions or an absolute first ? The problems 
whether the world has a beginning, whether the soul is 
immortal, whether man is a free agent, whether there is a 
supreme cause of the world, have a vital relation to the 
highest aspirations of humanity and refuse to be set aside. 
Though it is not open to us to solve them, it is not possible 
for us to desist from raising them. The dignity of man is 
not compromised if he is not able to know the truth of 
things, but yet the same dignity demands that he should 
not be indifferent to it. Buddha tells us that we should 
beware of the temptation of casting a glance into the 
depths, since it is not given to us to fathom the abyss. But 
his dogmatic denunciation of the futility of extra-empirical 
inquiries did not gain its end. 1 The history of Buddhism 

* " So long as it is thought possible to reach that distant goal of know¬ 
ledge, so long it is vain for a wise simplicity to protest that we can do very 
well without it. The pleasure of advancing knowledge makes it readily take 
the appearance of a duty, and a deliberate self-restraint of reason seems 
to show, not the simplicity of wisdom, but a stupidity which hinders the 
elevation of our nature. For questions as to the nature of spirit, as to 
freedom and predestination, as to the future state, etc., at once set in motion 
all the powers of the intelligence, and draw men by their importance into 
a fever of speculation which subtilises and decides, dogmatises and con 
troverts, with every new semblance of insight It is only when such dis' 
cussions give place to a philosophy which tests its own procedure and takes 
account not only of objects, but also of their relation to the mind of man, 
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points to the inevitability of metaphysics. It is a living 
proof of the truth that we fight against metaphysics only 
to fall into it. 

There is not always a virtue in vagueness, for the inde¬ 
finiteness of Buddha’s metaphysics enabled his disciples to 
fasten different systems on to what he said. His cautious 
and careful attitude developed into negative systems, and 
his teaching fell a prey to the very dogmatism which he 
was anxious to avoid. In Nagasena, as we have seen, the 
supreme reality becomes a baseless assumption. He repu¬ 
diates the distinction between the knowable or the pheno¬ 
menal and the noumenal that is not knowable. Knowledge 
of things is no longer considered to be relative. It is true and 
absolute. There is nothing beyond experience. The real 
and the experienced are identical. The relative is the 
absolute. A true metaphysic must be a theory of experi¬ 
ence, and not a guesswork as to what is at the back of it 
hiding itself under a veil. We have to accept the fact 
that the world has neither limits in space nor commence¬ 
ment in time. We must not employ the hypothesis of a 
cause distinct from the world to account for it. Other 
followers of Buddha tried to round off Buddha’s deliver¬ 
ances on the nature of this world by their own schemes 
of metaphysics. 


XXI 

Buddhism and the Upanisads 

The inquirer who desires to reconstruct remote forms 
of thought has not here the sure key which consecutive 
progress or logical evolution can give him. Buddha, in 
his deep hatred of darkness and love of light, wished to 
abandon all mystery. This procedure favoured clear and 
definite thought, but had its own defects. The teaching of 

that the limits can be drawn closer and the boundary stones laid, which 
will henceforth prevent speculation from passing beyond its proper sphere. 
It needs some philosophy to discover the difficulties that surround many 
conceptions, which are treated by the ordinary consciousness as easy and 
simple. A little more philosophy drives away the illusion of knowledge 
which still remains and persuades us that such objects lie entirely beyond 
the horizon of man's intelligence/’ (Caird : Philosophy of Kant , vol. i„ p. 142.) 
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Buddha became deficient in depth and lacking in organic 
character. His ideas stood out in hard outlines broken off 
from each other. The organic inter-connections were not 
clear. The atmosphere which alone could weld together 
the different elements into a spiritual whole was implicitly 
present. Human reason, which is architectonic in its nature, 
must regard its ideas and principles as parts of a possible 
system, and this instinct of the mind requires us to show 
how the teaching of Buddha has a unity of principle under¬ 
lying it. The only metaphysics that can justify Buddha’s 
ethical discipline is the metaphysics underlying the Upani¬ 
sads. Buddhism is only a later phase of the general 
movement of thought of which the Upanisads were the 
earlier. “ Many of the doctrines of the Upani§ads are no 
doubt pure Buddhism, or rather Buddhism is on many 
points the consistent carrying out of the principle laid 
down in the Upanisads.” 1 Buddha did not look upon 
himself as an innovator, but only a restorer of the ancient 
way, i.e. the way of the Upanisads. Both Buddhism 
and the Upanisads repudiate the authority of the Vedas 
so far as their philosophy is concerned. In practice both 
entered into an alliance with beliefs alien to their spirit, 
so that many who accepted theoretically their teaching 
were practically worshipping other gods. In this matter 
Buddhism was less compromising than the Upanisads. 
Both of them protest against the mechanical theory of 
sacrifices and ritualistic extravagances. Both emphasise that 
there is no release from rebirth either by the performance 
of sacrifice or practice of penance. It is the perception of 
the truth, the knowledge of reality, which is the basis of 
all existence, that will liberate us. The tendency to deny 
the substantial reality of the individual is common to both. 
The feeling that this life is suffering, and the life hereafter 
is that for which we sigh, is accepted by both. They 
exhort us to get rid of life’s fitful fever. The vital teach¬ 
ing of the Upanisads, the oneness of all life, is accepted 
by Buddha. To both life is one great pilgrimage in which 
we either drop downwards or climb upwards. The tendency 
towards universalism of Buddhist ethics is nothing new. 

1 Max Mtilier: S.B.E., xv.; Introduction, p. xxxviL 
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That the absolute reality is incomprehensible by intellect 
is admitted by both. The descriptions «of the absolute as 
neither void nor not void nor both nor neither remind us 
of many passages of the Upanisads. If there is nothing 
real, and if it is ordained that we should be eternally ignorant, 
we will not have the insatiable curiosity that devours us. 
In the explanations of soul, world and other problems we come 
across the Upani§ad phrases of namarupa, karmavipaka, 
avidya, upadana, arhat, Sramana, Buddha, nirvana, prak^ti, 
Atman, nivrti, etc. Buddhism helped to democratise the 
philosophy of the Upanisads, which was till then confined 
to a select few. This process demanded that the deep 
philosophical truths which cannot be made clear to the 
masses of men should for practical purposes be ignored. 
It was Buddha's mission to accept the idealism of the 
Upanisads at its best, and make it available for the daily 
needs of mankind. 1 Historical Buddhism means the spread 
of the Upani§ad doctrines among the peoples. It thus 
helped to create a heritage which is living to the present 
day. Such democratic upheavals are common features of 
Hindu history. When the treasures of the great sages 
were the private property of a few, Ramanuja, the great 
Vai§nava teacher, proclaimed the mystic texts to even 
the pariahs. Buddhism, we might say, is a return of 
Brahmanism to its own fundamental principles. Buddha 
is not so much a revolutionist who rode to success on the 
crest of the wave of reaction against the Upani§ad theory 
as a reformer whose aim was to remould the prevalent 
theory of the Upanisads by bringing into prominence its 
neglected truths. The central defect of Buddha's teaching 
is that in his ethical earnestness he took up and magnified 
one-half of the truth and made it look as if it were the 
whole. His distaste for metaphysics prevented him from 
seeing that the partial truth had a necessary complement 
and rested on principles which carried it beyond its self- 
imposed limits. 


* See Holmes : The Creed oj Buddha . 
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XXII 

Buddhism and the SaAkhya System 

There are some thinkers who are of opinion that 
Buddhism and Jainism are both based on the Samkhya 
theory. Bumouf thinks that Buddhism is only a carrying 
out of the principles of the Samkhya. According to Weber 
it is not impossible that the Kapila of the Samkhya system 
and Gautama Buddha were one and the same person, and 
in support of this guess he mentions the fact of Buddha’s 
birth in Kapilavastu. It is a common assumption of these 
systems that life is suffering. They both accept the lower 
and the ephemeral gods of Brahmanism, while they are 
silent about the existence of the supreme eternal deity. 
Wilson writes that certain propositions about the eternity 
of matter, the principles of things and final extinction are 
common to Samkhya and Buddhism. According to Jacobi 
and Garbe the Samkhya propositions of duality and the 
enumeration of tattvas are older than Buddhism. It is 
true that the Samkhya theory of creation and the Buddhist 
doctrine have some similarities. 1 The “ four noble truths ” 
of Buddhism correspond to the four truths of Samkhya as 
put in the Samkhyapravacanabha§ya: “ (i) That from 
which we deliver ourselves is pain. (2) Deliverance is the 
cessation of pain. (3) The cause of pain is want of dis¬ 
crimination between prakrti and puru§a, which produces 
the continued union. (4) The means of deliverance is dis¬ 
cerning knowledge.” Kapila rejects sacrifices, prayers and 
ceremonies as much as Buddha. 

The Buddhists admit that Kapila, the sage to whom 
the Samkhya books ascribed the origin of their philosophy, 
lived several generations before Buddha, and that Samkhya 
ideas prevailed at the time of Buddha. In the first suttanta 
of DIghanikaya, where sixty-two different theories of existence 

* Avidya is parallel to pradhSna, samskara to buddhi, vijfi&na to 
ahariikara, namariipa to tanmatras, sadayatana to indriyas (see Kern: 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 47, footnote 6). The pratyayasahgha of the Sarhkhyas 
and the pratltyasamutpdda of the Buddhists closely resemble each other* 
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are mentioned, a view similar to the Saihkhya is also found. 
" On what grounds and for what reasons do the recluses and 
the Brahmins, who are believers in the eternity of existence, 
declare that both the soul and the world are eternal,” and 
that “ the souls are many also ? ” Buddha must have 
known the beginnings of the system, though not the 
system itself. That the world was evil and salvation was 
isolation from prakjti may have been very suggestive to 
Buddha. The Saihkhya conception of psychic process may 
even have been at the bottom of the Buddhist theory of 
skandhas. But there is no question that the Samkhya 
system is a much later growth summing up the work of 
centuries. The Samkhya Sutras (i. 27-47) refute the 
Buddhist tenet of the momentary duration of external 
objects, which succeed each other in a perpetual flux, 
and the doctrine that things exist only in perception, and 
have no objective reality, and there is nothing but Sunya. 
The sutras, moreover, presuppose a knowledge of the schools 
of Buddhism and are later than the schools themselves. 


XXIII 

Success of Buddhism 

In a country where Brahmanism had been for more than 
a thousand years the prevalent religion. Buddhism succeeded 
in undermining it, and in about two hundred years came to 
be recognised as the state religion of India. Not even 
such propagandist religions as Islam and Christianity had 
anywhere, in the history of the world, such marvellous 
success. Nor can it be said that Buddha pandered to the 
passions and prejudices of people. He did not ofler any 
cheap relief from the sins of the soul or put up salvation 
to auction. There is no appeal to human selfishness, since 
Buddhism demands a rigorous renunciation of all the 
pleasures men care for. The causes of the success of 
Buddhism as a religion are the three jewels, or triratna, of 
(1) Buddha; (2) the dharma, or the law; and (3) the saftgha, 
or the brotherhood. The singular personality and career 
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of Buddha, the friend of humanity, the contemner of the 
exalted, the ascetic hero, had a tremendous effect on the 
minds of men. Speaking of the person of the founder, 
Barth writes : “We must set clearly before us the admirable 
figure . . . that finished model of calm and sweet majesty, 
of infinite tenderness for all that breathes and compassion 
for all that suffers, of perfect moral freedom and exemption 
from every prejudice.” 1 “He never spake but good and 
wise words. He was the light of the world.” * It would 
have been a surprise if his magnanimity and moral eleva¬ 
tion did not appeal to the imagination of the people. The 
idea of human brotherhood undermined the growing rigours 
of caste. The institution of the sangha and its spirit of 
discipline attracted many. The Buddhist monks, like their 
founder, forsook all to preach the Truth. The elevated 
morality taught by Buddha, that only the pure in heart 
shall attain salvation, sums up the Law and the Prophets. 
Buddha justified the practice of the good even to those 
who did not believe in a personal God. No other inde¬ 
pendent ethics gives us a more thrilling message of universal 


* The Religions of India , p. 118. 

* Even in the Middle Ages Marco Polo heard of Buddha and wrote of 
him : ** Had he been a Christian, he would have been a great saint of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, so holy and pure was the life he led." " There is un¬ 
questionably much in common between the character and teaching of the 
founders of the two religions. Both are represented as infinitely critical 
and infinitely wise. Both desired beyond all things the salvation of man¬ 
kind. Both proclaimed a royal law of love, the love of our neighbour and 
ourselves, the Buddha, indeed, including among the objects of our charity 
those poor relations of ours which we call the brute creation. Thou shalt 
hurt no living being/ Both required of their disciples the forsaking of all 
and the following of the master. Both taught the utter vanity of earthly 
good, insisted on self-denial and exhibited compassion as the highest law 
of life. Both inculcated the supreme necessity of purity of thought and 
intention. Both prescribed the non-resistance of evil, the overcoming of 
evil with good. Both had a special tenderness for the young, the poor, 
the suffering, the outcast. In the accounts which have come down to us 
of the lives of both, there are the most remarkable parallelisms; and what 
is more important and significant, the personality of both must be accounted 
even now the strongest religious forces in the world, drawing the hearts of 
men by a spiritual magnetism through so many ages." (W S. Lilly : Many 
Mansions , p. 62.) " Among heathen precursors of the Truth I feel more 
and more that Sakyamuni is the nearest in character and effect to Him 
Who is the Way the Truth and the Life." (Memoirs of Bishop Milman, 
p. 203.) 
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benevolence. At a time when bloody sacrifices were not 
yet out of fashion, the teaching of mercy to all creation 
had a tremendous effect. His opposition to ceremonialism 
contributed largely to recommend his doctrine to the masses. 
The sublime grandeur of Buddha’s teaching may be gathered 
from the following utterances of his: “ Never in this 

world does hatred cease by hatred—hatred ceases by love.” 
“ Victory breeds hatred, for the conquered is unhappy.” 
“ One may conquer a thousand men in battle, but he who 
conquers himself is the greatest victor.” “ Let a man 
overcome anger by kindness, evil by good.” “ Not by 
birth, but by his conduct alone, does a man become a low 
caste or a Brahmin.” “ Hide your good deeds and confess 
before the world the sins you have committed.” “ Who 
would willingly use hard speech to those who have done a 
sinful deed, strewing salt, as it were, upon the wound of 
their fault ? ” No voice like Buddha’s ever thundered into 
our ears the majesty of the good. It is the flaming ideal 
of righteousness that helped Buddhism to succeed as a 
religion. The missionary spirit contributed considerably to 
the spread of the gospel. Buddha bade his disciples: 
“ Go into all lands and preach this gospel. Tell them that 
the poor and the lowly, the rich and the high, are all 
one, and that all castes unite in this religion as do the 
rivers in the sea.” Buddhism succeeded so well because 
it was a religion of love, giving voice to all the inarticulate 
forces which were working against the established order 
and the ceremonial religion, addressing itself to the poor, 
the lowly and the disinherited. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


EPIC PHILOSOPHY 

The readjustment of Brahmanism—The epics—The Mahabh&rata— 
Date—Its importance—The RSm&yapa—The religious ferment—The 
common philosophical ideas—DurgS, worship— P&Supata system— 
V&sudeva - Kf$pa cult — Vai§pavism — Paficaratra religion — The 
suspected influence of Christianity—The cosmology of the Mah5- 
bharata—The Samkhya ideas in the Mahabharata—Gupas— 
Psychology—Ethics—Bhakti—Karma—Future life—Later Upani?ads 
—The $veta£vatara Upani?ad—The Code of Manu—Date—Cosmology 
and ethics. 


I 

The Readjustment of Brahmanism 

While systems of revolt were agitating the eastern part of 
the country, in the west, the home of the Brahmins, great 
changes were taking place, though unconsciously. When 
new communities professing strange beliefs were being freshly 
taken into the Aryan fold, the old Vedic culture had to 
undergo a transformation agreeable to the new hordes who 
were actually swamping the country, or fail to aryanise 
them. It had either to expand and remodel its own religion, 
to accommodate new beliefs, or die and disappear. The pride 
of the Aryan would not allow him to throw open the right 
of sacrifices to the new-comers; but they could not be left 
uncared for. Since the assimilation of the new beliefs 
was the one condition of continued existence, Aryan culture 
undertook, not without trouble and repugnance, the gigantic 
task of taking in the new beliefs and adapting itself to the 
moral needs of the new-comers The aryanisation was 
essentially a spiritual process. The Brahmin tried to 
allegorise the myth and symbol, the fable and legend, in 
which the new tribes delighted. He accepted the worship 
of the tribal gods, and attempted to reconcile them 
all with Vedic culture. Some of the later Upani- 

47T 
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§ads describe the attempts to build a Vedic religion 
on non-Aryan symbolism. The PaSupata, the BhSgavata 
and the Tantrik developments, belong to this period of social 
upheaval through which the aryanisation of vast multitudes 
in pre-Buddhistic India proceeded. They were so moulded 
and developed under Aryan influence that it is to-day 
difficult to maintain that they had not their origin in the 
early Upani§ads and the Vedas. The epics of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata speak to us of this growth of the Vedic 
religion during the period of the Aryan expansion in India. 


II 

The Mahabharata 

The Mahabharata describes the great war waged in ancient 
times between the two branches of the one royal family, 
that of the Bharatas. It is mentioned in the Satapatha 
Brahmana 1 that "the greatness of the Bharatas neither the 
men before nor the men after them have ever attained to." 
The epic relates the heroic deeds of valour which were 
performed in the great war fought about the thirteenth 
or the twelfth century b.c. according to R. C. Dutt and 
Pratt . 1 Colebrooke puts it in the fourteenth century b.c., 
and Wilson, Elphinstone and Wilford are of the same view. 
Macdonell writes: " There can be little doubt that the original 
kernel of the epic has, as a historical background, an ancient 
conflict between the two neighbouring tribes of the Kurus 
and the Pancalas, who finally coalesced into a single 
people. In the Yajur Veda these two tribes already appear 
united, and in the Kathaka king Dhftara?tra Vaicitravirya, 
one of the chief figures of the Mahabharata, is mentioned 
as a well-known person. Hence the historical germ of the 
great epic is to be traced to a very early period, which cannot 
well be later than the tenth century b.c .”3 The original 
event seems to be a non-Aryan one, if we may judge from the 
bloodthirst of Bhima, the polyandry of Draupadi and such 
other incidents. But it was soon converted into an Aryan 

* xiii. 5. 4. 1 Dutt: Ancient Hindu Civilisation■ 

1 Sanskrit Literature , pp. 284-285. 
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story. It has become a national epic, with tales from different 
parts of the country worked into a single whole. It appeals 
to all whether in Bengal or South India, in the Punjab 
or the Deccan. It was the aim of the Mahibharata to satisfy 
the popular mind, and it could do so only by accepting 
the popular stories. It conserves in a collected form all 
the ancient beliefs and traditions of the race. It is so 
comprehensive in its scope that there is a popular saying 
that what is not in the Mahabharata is not to be found in 
the land of the Bharatas. By bringing together the social 
and the religious ideas of the different peoples assembled 
on the soil of India, it tried to impress on the minds of 
men the fundamental unity of the Bharatavarsa. Sister 
Nivedita writes: “The foreign reader, taking it up as sympa¬ 
thetic reader only and not as scholar, is at once struck by 
two features: in the first place, its unity in complexity; 
and in the second, its constant effort to impress on its hearers 
the idea of a single centralised India, with an heroic tradition 
of her own as formative and uniting impulse.” 

Ill 

Date and Authorship 

It is now agreed that the present Mahabharata is an 
enlarged edition of an earlier tradition called the Bharata. 
According to the opening chapter of the MahabhSrata, 
the Bharata Samhita as originally composed by Vyasa, 
contained 24,000 verses, though Vyasa enlarged it into a work 
of 6,000,000 verses, of which only a lakh now exist. But 
even this Bharata must have been based on lays, ballads 
and versified traditions of the events of the war. Ballads 
and songs recording the doughty deeds of great heroes, 
singing the praises of great warriors, the beauty of queens, 
the pomp of court, could have been composed only when 
the echoes of the war were in men’s ears. From the earliest 
times in the west of India, in the land of the Kuru-PancSlas, 
and in the east, in the land of the Kosalas, the local 
bards were singing the heroic deeds of their tribal heroes. 
These songs could never have been fixed, since they 
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were orally transmitted, and should have undergone 
modification in each age. Brahmanism had to reckon 
with these traditions, thoughts and aspirations which were 
not its own. The Bharata is the first attempt at effecting 
a reconciliation between the culture of the Aryans and the 
mass of fact and fiction, history and mythology which it 
encountered. Being nearer the war, it must have been 
a simple heroic poem, with not much of didactic purpose 
or philosophical synthesis. It might have been composed 
about iioo b.c. or so. 1 Soon new material accumulated, 
and the task of assimilation became wellnigh impossible. 
Yet it was attempted, and the Mahabharata is the result. 
It bears on its face the unsatisfactory alliance between the 
folksongs and the superstition of the new communities 
and the religious spirit of the Aryans. Vvasa 3 made the 

best of a bad bargain and wove into a colossal poem the 

floating mass of epic tradition, hero worship, stirring scenes 
of strife and warfare, dressing up the new gods of uncertain 
origin and doubtful morality in the “ cast-off clothes ” 
of the Vedic deities. It is clear that while the ballad stage 
is the first, the Bharata is the next. It must have been 
composed even when the religion was ritualistic and poly¬ 
theistic. Those portions of the Mahabharata which inculcate 
the worship of the Vedic gods, Indra and Agni, are the relics of 
this stage. Women in those days possessed great freedom and 
caste was not rigorous. There was no element of sectar¬ 
ianism, no philosophy of the Atman or theory of the 

avat&ras. Kr§na appears as a historical character. The next 
stage of thought represents the period when the Greeks 
(Yavanas), the Parthians (Pahlavas) and the Scythians 
(Sakas) entered the country. We have now the trimurti 
conception that Brahma, Vi§nu and Siva are different 
forms of the One Supreme, fulfilling the different functions 
of creation, preservation and destruction. The deeds of 
might originally attributed to Indra are now transferred to 
Vi§nu and in some cases to Siva. What was originally a 
heroic poem becomes a Brahmanical work, and is transformed 

« Mr. Vaidya fixes the date of the earlier work at about 3100 b.c. 

» It is very doubtful whether any one individual can be credited with the 
authorship of the work. 
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into a theistic treatise in which Vi$nu or Siva is elevated 
to the rank of the Supreme. The Bhagavadgita, perhaps, 
belongs to this stage, though as a rule the philosophical 
portions of the Mah&bharata should be assigned to the 
last stage. In Books XII and XIII we have discussions on 
philosophy, religion, politics and law. When Brahmanism 
ceased to be the religion of a few, by assimilating the indigenous 
beliefs and religious practices of its surroundings, a philosophic 
restatement of the ancient wisdom became necessary. Many 
efforts to combine the absolutism of the Upanisads with 
the theistic beliefs of the people in a synthetic whole were 
made, though not with any genuine principle of reconciliation. 
The author of the Bhagavadgita, with true speculative 
insight and synthetic power, initiates a new philosophical 
and religious synthesis, which forms the background of the 
theistic systems of a later day. Containing within itself 
productions of different dates and authorship, the Maha¬ 
bharata has become a miscellaneous encyclopaedia of history 
and mythology, politics, law, theology and philosophy. 1 

* We do not know exactly when the Mah£bh&rata was composed. We 
may be pretty certain that about the time of the rise of Buddhism the 
Mahabharata was known. Macdonell is of opinion that “ the original form 
of the epic came into being about the fifth century b.c.” This view is 
confirmed by the absence of any reference to Gautama Buddha in the epic. 
P&$ini is familiar with the characters of the story (Gaviyudhibhyam sthirafi, 
8. 3. 95; Vasudev 5 .rjunabhyarh vu$, 4. 3. 98). The A^valayana Svitras 
mention the work called Mah&bharata in addition to the Bharata (Gjrhya 
Sfitras, 3. 4. 4). We have an inscription of the Gupta kings, from which the 
existence of the Mahabharata in that period is evident. The poet Bh&sa takes 
many of his plots from the Mahabharata. A£vagho?a refers to the Bharata 
in his Buddhacarita and Saundarananda. Baudhayana in his Dharma Sfirras 
quotes a verse found in the Yayati upakhyana and another verse found 
in the Bhagavadgita (2. 2. 26 ; 2. 22. 9), and he is said to belong to 400 b.c. 
From all these evidences it may be inferred that the Mahabharata was well 
established about the time of Buddha. We cannot, however, decide with 
any accuracy the particular periods of history represented by its component 
parts Even after the fifth century b.c. we cannot say that it was not 
added to or altered in parts by later writers who wished to harmonise its 
teachings with their own advanced notions of religion and morality. There 
are some who think that parts of the poem are as late as the Pur^as, and 
that it was growing till the sixth century a.d " It has been conclusively 
shown that the poem was recognised in a.d 300, and by a.d. 500 was essen¬ 
tially the same as it now exists ” (Biihler and Kirste: Contribution to the 
Study of the Mahdbhdrata). In spite of it all, it is not wrong to say that 
the bulk of the work has remained the same from 500 b.c. up till the 
present day. 
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The MahSbhSrata is sometimes called the fifth Veda. 
It is looked upon as a work of authority on conduct and 
society. 1 It is intended to teach even the weak and the 
lowly the rules of ethical conduct.* The Buddhist scriptures 
were thrown open to all, while the sacred books of the 
Brahmins were confined to the three higher classes. Hence 
the necessity for a fifth Veda open to all. 

IV 

The Ramayana 

The Ramayana of Valmiki is essentially an epic work, 
and is not of the miscellaneous character of the Mahabharata. 
Its hero Rama, the model of virtue, the pattern of perfec¬ 
tion, is made the incarnation of Vi§nu, who took form on 
earth for the repression of wrong and the inculcation of 
virtue. What was originally an epic poem is transformed 
into a Vai§nava treatise. It is not so universal in its 
scope as the Mahabharata. It has the finish and the system 
indicative of no complex authorship. We may, however, 
distinguish two stages in it, the earlier epic phase and the 
later religious adaptation. If we take Books II-VI of the 
Ramayana and leave out of consideration Books I and VII, 
which are admitted to be later additions, we shall see that 
the main substance of the poem is secular. Rama is only 
a good and great man, a high-souled hero, who utilised the 
services of the aboriginal tribes in civilising the south, and not 
an avatar of Vi§pu. The religion it reflects is frankly poly¬ 
theistic and external. We have the Vedic gods with Indra as 
their chief. The new divinities of Kama, Kubera, Kartikeya, 
Ganga, Lak§ml and Um 3 , the wives of Vi§nu and Siva, 
deified animals like Se§a the snake, Hanumat the monkey, 
JSmbavat the bear, Garutja the eagle, Jatayu the vulture, 
and Nandi the bull, receive prominent mention. Sacrifice 
is the mode of worship. Though Vi$nu and Siva maintain 

1 Asvalayana Gfhya Sutras, 3. 4. 4. 

* Sayapa in his commentary on the Black Yajur-Veda says that the 
Mahibhirata and the Puraijas are designed to teach the law of duty to women 
and the Sfldras, who were not allowed to read the Vedas (see Bibliothtca 
Indica, vol. i., p. 2). 
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their pre-eminence, worship of snakes, trees and rivers 
is also to be met with. Ideas of karma and rebirth are in 
the air. There are, however, no sects. In the second stage 
we have references to the Greeks, the Parthians and the 
Scythians. There is an attempt to make Rama an avatar 
of Vi§nu. 

For purposes of philosophy and religion, the Ramayaiia 
is not so important as the Mahabharata, though it reflects 
more truly the customs and beliefs of the times. It is 
sometimes looked upon as a protest against Buddhistic 
monasticism, since it glorifies the domestic virtues and makes 
out that there is no need to give up home life for the sake 
of freedom. 

Since the Ramayana refers to Buddha as a nastika, 1 or 
a denying spirit, its composition is said to be of a later date 
than that of the Mahabharata, though its story may be 
of an earlier period. 

The interesting portions for a student of Indian philosophy 
in the Mahabharata are the Sanatsujatlya, the Bhagavadgita, 
the Mok§adharma and the Anuglta. When Arjuna asked 
Kr§na at the end of the war to repeat what he had told 
him at the commencement, Kr§na said that he could 
not command the state of the yoga in which he uttered the 
Gita, and so gave a substitute for it in what is called the Anu 
Gita. Apart from the attempt of the Bhagavadgita to 
reconcile different views, we have in the Mahabharata only 
a collection of different beliefs, a syncretism, but not a 
system. The Anugita points to the existence of a large 
number of philosophical schools. “We observe the various 
forms of piety to be as it were contradictory. Some say 
piety remains after the body is destroyed ; some say that 
it is not so. Some say everything is doubtful, and others 
that there is no doubt at all. Some say the permanent 
principle is impermanent, others that it exists, still others 
that it exists and does not exist. Some say it is single, 
others that it is twofold, and others that it is both. Some 
BrShmins who know Brahman and perceive the truth 
believe that it is one ; others that it is distinct; and others 
again, that it is manifold. Some say that both time and 

* AyodhyS K&? 4 a. 

16 
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space exist, others that it is not so.” 1 Conflicting ideas 
are collected together in one whole. We come across the 
polytheism of the Vedas, the monism of the Upani§ads, 
the dualism of the Samkhya, the deism of the Yoga, the 
monotheism of the BhSLgavatas, the Paiupatas and the &aktas. 
Postponing to the next section a detailed consideration of 
the different religious views, we may here refer to the mass 
of philosophical ideas which were held as the common pro¬ 
perty of the thinkers of the Mahabharata. 

V 

Common Ideas of the Age 

Since there are different philosophical tendencies in 
the Mahabharata, we cannot say definitely what canons 
of authority it accepts. Generally the Vedic scriptures are 
considered to be valid. Pratyak§a, or perception, anumana, 
or inference, and agama, or authority, are recognised. 
Sometimes the four canons of the Nyaya system are 
mentioned.* It certainly opposes those who repudiate the 
authority of the Veda. The nastika creed of the dissenters 3 
is refuted by PancaSikha, a follower of the Samkhya. 4 
The lokayatas are also mentioned. 5 The dialectical pundits 
(hetumantah), who deny the reality of souls and despise 
immortality, wander over the whole earth.” 6 A reference 
to the Jains may be found in the passage where a priest 
is said to have “ tramped around Benares, astounding the 
people, clothed in air. . . . like a mad man.” 7 Opposition 
to Buddhism is also found. ” What makes you so glorious ? ” 
asks one woman of another, and the reply is: “I did not 
wear the yellow robe or bark garments, nor go shorn or with 
matted hair.” 8 Heresy and repudiation of the Vedas were 
thought of as landing us in hell and a cycle of low births. 
" The reason why I was born a jackal,” says a character 
in the Mahabharata ,9 “ is that I was a counterfeit pundit, a 

* Chap. xxiv. • xii. 56. 41. J ii. 31. 70. 

4 §&ntiparva, 218. 5 i. 70. 46. 6 xii. 19. 23. 

: xiv. 6. 18. • xiii. 123. 8; see also xii. 18. 32. 

9 xii. 180. 47-48. 
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rationalist and critic of the Vedas, being devoted to logic and 
the useless science of reasoning, a proclaimer of logical argu¬ 
ments, a talker in assemblies, a reviler and opposer of priests 
in arguments about Brahman, an unbeliever, a doubter of 
all, who thought myself a pundit.” The Purapas and the 
ItihSsas are also accepted.* Here and there there is doubt 
of the value of the Vedic authority. “ Deceitful is the 
Veda.” * The Upani§ad view, that for those who had 
abandoned routine the Vedas are useless, is perhaps reflected 
here. 

The religion accepted by the MahibhSrata is the Vedic 
one, though it carries its past into a greater future. Pre¬ 
serving its identity, it attempts to do justice to the new 
gods. Indra has grown very weak. Vi§pu, the solar deity, 
has his attributes embodied in Agni and Surya. Yama retains 
his greatness, though he becomes a judge, a dharmarSja. 
“ Yama is not death as some think. He is one that gives 
bliss to the good and woe to the bad.” 3 Vayu and Varupa 
remain shorn of their prestige. Prajapati is left untouched, 
and for some time, prior to the rise of Siva and Vi§nu, 
was the highest deity. The early Pali literature of Buddhism 
reflects this stage. The second stage is marked by the 
conception of the trimurti. Brahm5, Vi§nu and Siva 
were regarded as different aspects of the supreme, though 
co-ordinate in rank. Megasthenes was familiar with this 
idea. Vi$Qu and Siva became supreme over other gods, 
though they had not then acquired any clear-cut distinctness. 
They very easily melted into each other. 4 A hymn is 
addressed to Siva having the form of Vi§pu and Vifpu 
having the form of Siva. 5 The third stage arises when 
Kf§ija the epic hero is identified with Vi§nu. The cult 
of Kf^pa supersedes both animistic superstitions and 
Vedic ritualism. The dance of Kr§ga on the head of 
Kaliya means the suppression of the worship of nagas or 
serpents by that of Kf§na. The defeat of Indra by Kr§na 
symbolises the suppression of Vedic orthodoxy by the Vi§i>u 
cult. 

The henotheistic tendency is still prevalent. *' I an 

* xii. 343. 20. » xii. 329. 6. 

i iii. 189. 5. s iii. 39. 76. 


I v. 42. ft. 
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NSr&yana, I am creator and destroyer, I am Vi§nu, I am 
BrahmS, I am Indra the master god, I am king Kubera, 
Yama, Siva, Soma, Kaiyapa and also Prajapati.” 1 Upani- 
§ad monism asserts its rights and reduces the different 
gods into manifestations of the one supreme Brahman. 
Divine immanence is freely taught. The Brahman of the 
Upani§ads becomes invested with a distinct personality, 
and is called Iivara, who appears under different names, 
Siva, Vi§nu, Kr^na. 1 Bhakti, or intense love of God, 
which is not motived by any desire, is the essential feature 
of the MahSbhSrata religion. The un-individualised 
Brahman cannot serve as an object of worship ; the theistic 
religion of the Mah&bhSrata therefore transforms the Brahman 
into an ISvara. It is aware, however, that the impersonal 
absolute is the more real of the two .3 It is superior to the 
manifested Vasudeva. “ That is real which is indestructible 
and eternal and unmodifiable.”« The emphasis, however, 
is on the personal Vasudeva, and from the religious point 
of view there is support for it in the Upani§ads 5 

The Mahabharata is able to accept different popular 
beliefs on account of its vaguely felt conviction that they 
are all different ways of approaching the one truth. “ In 
all the five systems of knowledge, the same N 5 r 5 yana is 
preached and worshipped according to different methods 
and ideas ; ignorant persons do not know him in this way." 
We see in the epics the gradual modification of the old 
Vedic religion into modem Hinduism. The &akta, the 
PSSupata or the Saiva and the Paficarttra systems, which 
belong to the agama class, and are therefore non-Vedic, 
enter into the Hindu religion. We have also image worship 
in temples, pilgrimages to sacred places gradually introduced. 
Since a knowledge of the different systems of religions 
we meet with in the Mahabharata is essential for under¬ 
standing the attempts made in the scholastic period to 
interpret the Brahma Sutras, let us deal briefly with them. 

• iii. 189. 5. 

» Patarijali speaks of Siva Bhagavatas; see Mahabhasya, ii. 76. 

1 Santiparva, 339. 21-28. 4 Ibid., 162. 10. 

i See Kaiha, i. 2. 20; Svet. iii. 20; vi. 21; Mupdaka, iii. 2. 3. 
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VI 

Durga Worship 

Durgi worship is mentioned in the Mah5bh5rata at 
the beginning of the Bhi$ma parva. Kr§ija advises 
Arjuna to make an obeisance to Durga before the com¬ 
mencement of the battle and pray for success. 1 In the 
first stage she is only a virgin goddess worshipped by the 
wild tribes of the Vindhyas. She soon becomes the wife of 
Siva, and is addressed as Uma. In the Markancjeyapurana 
and two hymns of the Hari-vam£a, J she becomes the centre 
of a great cult. Early in the seventh century Bana wrote 
his Candi Sataka. 

Sakti worship, there is no doubt, prevailed originally 
among the non-Aryans, and was gradually adopted by the 
Aryans. Since she was a fierce goddess looked upon as con¬ 
trolling the destructive forces of the world, she is made the 
wife of Rudra. Attempts are made to affiliate her with the 
goddesses of the Rg-Veda, RudranI, Bhavani, etc. Devisukta ,3 
which is interpreted as in honour of the primal energy of life, 
is made the basis of Saktaism. The sixth verse of it reads: 
" I bend the bow for Rudra, to cut off the evil doing hater 
of the Brahman. I fight for man. I pervade heaven and 
earth.” She is the energy drawing forth from Param&tman 
the whole universe from akaia downwards. “ I wander 
like the wind bringing forth all things.” 4 In the Kena 
Upani§ad we have Dev! bringing the devas, who grew 
arrogant by their victory over the asuras, to their senses 
and finally appearing before Indra in the form of a beautiful 
woman, Uma Haimavati, to offer him supreme knowledge. 

* Chap, xxiii. Many names are given to her, such as Kum&rl (maiden), 
Kali (black or time as destroyer), Kapal! (the wearer of skulls), Mahakall 
(the great destroyer), Ca$d* (the fierce), K&ntarav&sini (the dweller in the 
forest). There is a hymn in the Virataparva (chap, vi) sung by Yudhi?thira 
in praise of Durga. She is referred to as the slayer of Mahi$a> a goddess 
dwelling in the Vindhya mountains delighting in wine, flesh and animal 
sacrifices. She is also looked upon as Kira's sister, dark blue in colour 
like him. 

* Chaps, lix and clxvi; see also Avalon : Hymns to the Goddess. 

3 U.V., x. 125. 4 x. 13. 8. 
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She later becomes the m 5 y 5 $akti of Brahman. A philo¬ 
sophical explanation is offered that the supreme spirit 
cannot perform the three functions of creating, preserving 
and destroying without the help of its energy. When 
ISvara creates, he is dominated by the energy known as 
Vak, or speech, when he preserves, by that of Sri or Lak$mi; 
when he destroys, by that of Durga. Sakti is the levari, 
the source, support and end of all existence and life. In 
spite of attempts to aryanise the Sakti cult, the limitations 
of its origin are visible in the practices of some Ssktas even 
to-day. 


VII 

The PaSupata System 

In the MahabhSrata we find a theology named PSSupata 
centring round the god Siva. 1 The Rudra of the Rg-Veda 
(i. 114. 8), the personification of the destructive powers of 
nature, becomes in the Satarudnya, the lord of cattle, paSfi- 
nam patih- In the Brahmanas, Siva becomes the distinctive 
term for Rudra. The Paiupata system continues the tradi¬ 
tion of Rudra-Siva. 

We have an account of the Pasupata system in Sarvadar- 
Sanasamgraha 1 and Advaitananda’s Brahmavidyabharana. 
Samkara 3 criticises the theology in his commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras. The five chief categories are the following : 
(1) Kaiana, or cause. The cause is the Lord, the pati, the 
eternal ruler, who creates, maintains and destroys the whole 
existence. (2) Karya, or effect. It is what is dependent 
on the cause. It includes knowledge or vidya, organs or 
kali, and individual souls, or paSu. All knowledge and 
existence, the five elements and the five qualities, the five 
senses and the five organs of action, and the three internal 

* It is mentioned as one of the five schools of religious doctrine in the 
Narayaglya section (SSntiparva, 349. 5. 64). In the Vanaparva, Arjuna 
obtains the weapon from Pa 4 upati, the lord of cattle, who is looked upon 
as dwelling in the Himalayas with his wife Um£, Parvatl or Durga, attended 
by a number of beings called gagas, or hosts. He is associated with the 
Rudra of the IJg-Veda who had his hosts of Maruts called gagas, and as 
their leader is styled Gagapati. 

* Chap. vi. I S.B., ii. 2. 37—39, 
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organs of intelligence, egoism and mind are dependent on 
the Lord. (3) Yoga, or discipline. It is the mental process 
by which the individual soul gains God. (4) Vidhi, or rules. 
It relates to the practices that make for righteousness. 
(5) DufrkhSnta, or the end of misery. It is final deliverance 
or destruction of misery, and obtaining an elevation of 
spirit, with full powers of knowledge and action. The 
individual soul even in the ultimate condition has its own 
individuality, and can assume a variety of shapes and do 
anything instantly. Pra^astapada, the early commentator 
on the Vai£e§ika Sutras, and Uddyotakara. the author of 
the gloss on the Nysiya Bha§ya, were followers of this 
creed. 


VIII 

Vasudeva-Krsna 

We now pass to the most important religious doctrine 
of the MahabhSrata, the Vasudeva-Kr§na cult, which is 
the basis of the Bhagavadglta as well as of modem Vai§na- 
vism. Garbe traces four different stages in the growth of 
the Bhagavata religion. In the first stage it had an existence 
independent of Brahmanism. The central features of this 
stage, which in the opinion of Garbe continued till 300 B.c., 
are the founding of a popular monotheism by Kr§na- 
Vasudeva, its alliance with Samkhya-Yoga, the deification 
of the founder of the religion and a deepened religious senti¬ 
ment on the basis of bhakti. The anti-Vedic character 
of this religion, which is criticised by the commentators of 
the Vedanta Sutras, belongs to this stage. The brahminising 
of the religion, the identification of Kr§na with Vi§nu, 
and the pre-eminence of Vi§nu, 4s not merely a great god 
but as the greatest of them all, belong to the second period, 
which is about 300 b.c. The word Vai$nava as the name 
of the sect of Vi§nu worshippers occurs in the Mah&bhSrata.* 
In the Vedic worship of Vi§nu there is no reference to grace. 
The third stage is the transformation of the Bhigavata 
religion into Vai?navism and the incorporation of the 
elements of the philosophical schools of the Vedanta, the 

* xviii. 6. 97. 
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Samkhya and the Yoga. This process took place according 
to Garbe from the Christian era up till a.d. 1200. Then 
comes the last stage of philosophic systematisation attempted 
by the great theologian RamUnuja. We are here concerned 
with the first two stages. 

The BhSgavata religion with Vasudeva as the central 
figure, taught to Narada by the Lord in the Svetadvipa, 
is said to be the same as the doctrine of the Harigita 1 and 
that of the Bhagavadgita. 1 

In the NSrayaniya section of the Mahabharata is found 
the story of Narada’s visit to Badarikt&rama to see Nara 
and Narayana. Finding there Narayana performing some 
religious rites, Narada with a perplexed mind asked whether 
there was anything the supreme Lord had himself to 
worship. Narayana answered that he worshipped the eternal 
spirit, his original substance. Eager to see it, Narada goes 
to Svetadvipa, where the great Being tells him that he 
is not to be seen by one who is not absolutely devoted to 
him. The religion of Vasudeva is explained to Nfirada. 
Vasudeva is the supreme soul, the internal ruler of all. 
Living beings are represented by Saihkar$ana, who is a form 
of Vasudeva. From Samkar$ana springs Pradyumna or 
mind, and from Pradyumna Aniruddha or self-consciousness 
arises. These four are forms of the Supreme. The 

1 Santiparva, 346. 

z 348 * 53 * It is a monotheistic or ekantika religion. The names Nar&- 
yanlya. Satvata, Ekantika, Bhagavata and Paflcaratra are used as equiva¬ 
lents. The chief sources for this school are the Nar&yanlya section of the 
Mahabharata, the Saptfilya Sutras, the Bhagavata Purajpa, the PSficar£tra 
Agamas, and the works of the Ajvars and RamSnuja. Naradap&ncaratra 
mentions as the chief works on the subject Brahmavaivarta Puraria, the 
Bhigavata, the Visi^u Puraija, the Bhagavadgita and the Mahabhraata 
(ii. 7. 28-32; iii. 14. 73; iv, 3. 154). Ramanuja's works are not useful 
for our present purpose, since they belong to the twelfth century a.d. 
and make a deliberate attempt to reconcile the Upanisad monism with the 
Bhagavata religion. Even the Bhagavata PurSLna is not of much value 
since, according to tradition, its author took it up when he felt that he did 
not do justice to the devotional element in the Mahabharata (i. 4 and 5). 
It was at the instance of Narada that he made devotion the central feature 
of the Bhagavata Purana. The Narada SGtras and the $5itfilya SGtras 
are later than the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata, since the former mentions 
Suka and Vyasa (N.S., 83), and the latter quotes freely from the Bhaga¬ 
vadgita (9. 15) Thus our chief source is the NarSyanlva section of the 
Mahabharata. 
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MandbhSrata suggests that different views were enter¬ 
tained about the number and nature of these Vyuhas or 
forms.* The BhagavadgitS does not mention them, and 
the VedSnta Sutras criticise the theory on the ground 
of its inconsistency with the accepted view of creation. 
There is also a mention of the avataras, Var&ha, Narasimha, 
Vamana, ParaSurama, Sri Rama, and “ he who will come 
into existence for the destruction of Kamsa at Mathura.” 
Buddha is not mentioned as an avatara. The story of 
Uparicaravasu related by Bhi§ma to Yudhi§fhira knows 
nothing of the theory of vyuhas or forms.* From it two 
things are clear: that the Bhagavata religion is a 
monotheism, and its way of salvation is devotion or bhakti. 
Slaughter of animals is avoided. It is because Buddha 
made the same protest against animal sacrifices that he 
is made an avatar of Vi§nu. The religion inculcates a 
combined pursuit of bhakti and karma .3 It does not 
demand ascetic renunciation.4 

Vasudeva is the first and prominent name of the 
Bhagavat.S “ The eternal God, mysterious, beneficent and 
loving, should be known as Vasudeva.” 6 The name occurs 


* Sariitiparva, 348. 57. 

» Uparicaravasu adopted the religion of the Pancaratra system originally 
promulgated by CitraSikhandms. This system was expounded by the 
R§is in the presence of the great Lord, who said : " You have composed a 
hundred thousand excellent verses, which contain rules for all the affairs 
of men and are in harmony with the Vedas . . . and lay down precepts about 
the religion of action as well as that of contemplation. This 6§,stra will be 
handed down from person to person until it reaches Brhaspati. From him 
the king Vasu will obtain it, and become my devotee.*' King Vasu performs 
a sacrifice of horses in which Brhaspati acts as priest and Ekata, Dvita and 
Trita act as overseers, or sadasya. No animal is killed on the occasion. 
The God appears only to the king and accepts his offering. Brhaspati is 
provoked, and the overseers tell him that the great Lord appears only to 
them who are favoured by His grace. They relate the story of the Svetadvlpa, 
where “ there are men possessing the lustre of the moon, devotees of the god, 
who possess no senses, do not eat anything, are absorbed in Him who is 
bright like the sun. It is there that we heard the great teaching that the 
supreme God is not to be seen by one who is not devoted to Him." See 
Bhandarkar: Vai§i?avism. 

5 6&ntiparva, 334 - 35 1 * 

• Compare: Pravrttilak?a$a$ caiva dharmo narayaij 5 tmaka^. S&nti, 
347. 80-81. 

J See B.G., vii. iq. 


6 Bhl$maparva, chap. lxvi. 
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in the BhSgavata mantra. 1 It is sometimes said that 
the name Bhagavat indicates that the religion is a develop¬ 
ment of an old Vedic cult. We read in the Vedas of a deity 
called Bhaga, considered to be the bestower of • blessings. 
Bhaga gradually came to mean goodness, and according to 
the rules of Sanskrit grammar, the god possessing goodness 
comes to be known as Bhagavat. The worship of such a 
god constitutes the Bhagavata religion. The Vi§nu Purina 
says that glory (aiSvarya), righteousness (dharma), fame 
(yaSas), property (sampat), knowledge (jnina), and renun¬ 
ciation (vairagya), are called Bhaga, and he who possesses 
them the Bhagavat. 2 Gradually Vasudeva became identi¬ 
fied with Narayana and Visnu. 

From the beginning Vi§nu was marked out for a 
great destiny. In the Vedas he is the god of three 
strides. He dwells inscrutable in the bright realm of light, 
“ where even the birds dare not fly.” 3 “ To reach the highest 

place of Visnu ” is the ambition of man in the Upanisads.* 
Even in the Vedas Vi§nu was entrusted with the work of 
the deliverance of man from distress. 5 In the Satapatha 
Brthmana 6 it is said that “ men are Vi§nus.” He is 

* 0m namo bhagavate v&sudevfiya. 

* vi. 5. 74. The Bhagavata religion is also called the S&tvata 
religion, since Vasudeva is giver that name (Adiparva, 218, 12). The Bhaga¬ 
vata mentions the Satvatas as worshippers of the Bhagavat (ix. 9. 49). 
They along with Andhakas and Vnflis were Y&dava tribes (Bhaga¬ 
vata, 1. 14. 25 ; 3. I. 29). Megasthenes also alludes to them. The 
aryanisation resulted in the identification of Vasudeva with N£r£ya{ia 
and later Vi?i?u. We cannot be sure that at the time of the Bhaga vadglta, 
Vi$tiu stands for the supreme reality. In it he is only an Aditya. In the 
Narayanlya section of the Mah«Lbh§.rata Vasudeva and Narayana are 
identified. The old Vedic conception of two birds dwelling in a tree, friends 
and associates of each other, might have given rise to the stories of the 
eternal friendship of Nara and Narayana, the individual soul and God. The 
onlooker is Narayana, and the eater of the fruit is Nara. Narayana, the 
eternal soul of the universe, is the resting-place of men (M.B., xii. 341). Manu 
says that the waters were called Naras, and since the Supreme had them 
for His resting-place he is called Narayana (i. 10; see also R.V., x. 82. 5 
and 6). He is the origin of the whole world, the Supreme God represented 
as lying on the body of a huge serpent in the ocean of milk. Metaphor 
apart. He is the self-conscious Lord of the universe confronted by the principle 
of not-self. It is from Him that Narada is supposed to get his monotheistic 
religion. 

s R.V., i. 155. 5 

s R.V., 6. 49. 13. 


4 Katha, 1. 3. 9. 
4 v. 2. 5. 2-3. 
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the great helper of the gods against the asuras according 
to Aitareya Br&hmana. He assumes the form of a dwarf 
to recover the earth for the gods from the asuras. 1 We 
find the name N Sir ay ana for the first time in Satapatha 
BrShmana,* though there it is not connected with Vi§nu .3 
How does Kr§na become associated with Vasudeva- 
N£rSyana ? In the Mahabharata sometimes he is dis¬ 
tinguished from them.4 But soon he becomes identified 
with the Supreme. Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador 
to the court of Candragupta (300 b.c.), mentions the fact 
that Kr§na was worshipped then at Mathura. If we try 
to trace the ancestry of Kr§na, we find it to be the name 
of a Vedic w ho composed a hymn .5 He is said to be 
a descendant of Angiras. 6 In the Chandogya Upanisad we 
find Kr§na, the son of DevakI, as a pupil of rsi Ghora ,7 
an Angirasa. It is clear that from the time of the Vedic 
hymns down to the Upanisad period there was a tradition 
about Kr§na as a Vedic thinker. But in another passage 
of the Rg-Veda Krsna is spoken of as a non-Aryan chief 
waiting on the banks of AmSumatl with an army of 10,000 
to fight Indra. 8 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar believes that a 
nomadic tribe of cowherds called abhlras were worshippers 


* 3 at. Brah., i. 2. 5. 5 ; Tait. Brah., i. 6. 1. 5. » xii. 3. 4. 1. 

3 In Taittiriya Aranyaka, Narayana appears as “ the deity, eternal, 
supreme and lord," and receives the name of Hari (Tait. Ar., x. 11. 1). In 
the Mahabharata Narayana is called an ancient r§i (see also R.V., 10. 90, 
and M.B., v. 49. 5-20; vii. 200. 57). During the period of the Brahmaiias 
Nirayana assumes a cosmic character, and in the Mahabharata he is 
identified with Vi$ou. Thus in the Bhlsma parva of the Mahfibharata, 
V&sudeva, Nar&ya^a and Vi§nu are used as equivalent terms (chaps, ixv, 
and lxvi). 

4 xii. 334. 18. 5 R.V., viii. 74. 

* See Kau§ltaki Brah. xxx. 9 ; Panini. iv. 1. 96. 7 iii. 17. 

1 viii 96. 13-15. The later legends relating to Kr?fla’s turning the 
Gopas away from the worship of Indra, and the consequent indignation 
of Indra, which resulted in the pouring of incessant rain, and K^ga's feat 
of lifting up the Govardhana hill over the heads of the Gopas to protect 
them from the rain, may all be based on this incident narrated in the 
IJg-Veda. In the Atharvasarhhitfi Kr?na is described as having slain the 
giant Ke£i. Buddhistic works also mention his name (see Lalitavistara.) 
We have evidence to believe that the worship of Kj*$$a was prevalent 
when Jainism arose, for we find that the whole story of Kp§ga is reproduced 
with slight alterations in the life of the 22nd Tlrthafikara Ari?tanemi, who 
was a famous YSdava. See S.B.E., vol. xxii., pp. 27G-279. 
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of a boy-god. 1 They were a non-Aryan tribe with unrefined 
manners. The stories of libertinism relating to the life 
of Kr$$a may have been derived from these wandering 
tribes. 1 According to Mr. Vaidya, Kr$na belongs to the 
YSdava race of K§atriyas, who came in the second invasion 
of the Aryans, a community still pastoral in its habits, which 
found its habitation on the banks of the Jumna. 3 Other 
indologists, like Weber and Dutt, contend that the Pandavas 
were a non-Aryan people, with the peculiar custom of brothers 
marrying a common wife. In them prevailed the Kr§na 
cult, and the writer of the Mahabharata tries to show that 
by their devotion to Kr§na they were led to victory. 
The wars and incidents of the Pandavas, a people from 
outside the pale of Brahmanism, was worked up with a 
religious motive into the epic, and they were themselves 
admitted into the Aryan fold under the name of the BhSratas. 
Garbe believes Krsna to have lived about two hundred 
years before Buddha, to have been the son of Vasudeva, to 
have founded a monotheistic and ethical religion, and to have 
been eventually deified and identified with the god VSsudeva, 
whose worship he founded. In the MahSbhirata we have 
a combination of all traditions about Kf§na that survived 
till then, a non-Aryan hero, a spiritual teacher, and a 
tribal god. 

We see in the Mahabharata the process by which Krsna 
is made into a supreme deity. In some places he is repre¬ 
sented as worshipping Mahadeva .4 There are contexts 
where his divinity is denied, s In Sabhaparva Si£upala 
contests Krona’s claim to rank as god; Bhi$ma defends 
it: " Whoever says that Krsna is a mere man is of dull 
intellect (mandadhih).” From this it is obvious that there 
was strong opposition io the deification of Kr§na. He 
is sometimes looked upon as the warrior Lord of Dvaraka. 
Occasionally he becomes a religious preacher of monotheism, 
which has for its object of worship Bhagavat, the adorable. 
Sometimes he is identified with Bhagavat himself. The 
Mahabharata contains several layers of thought super- 

1 Mausalaparva, chap. vii. * Vai?cavism, etc., pp, 36-38, 

* Epic India , chap, xviii. 4 S$9 Prppaparva. 

s Muir; O.S.T., iv. pp. 205 if. 
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imposed one upon another in the course of ages representing 
Kr$$a in all the grades, from a historical character to an 
avatar of Vi§pu. 

It is clear that the editors of the MahabhSrata felt that 
some popular hero must be made the rallying centre to 
counteract the mighty influence of the heretical sects. The 
figure of Kj§na was ready to hand. There were, however, 
certain acts which were not characteristic of a divine being 
associated with his life, such as the Rasa-lila, or the circular 
dance with the Gopis, Jalakrida, or water sport, and vastrapa- 
harana, or carrying away of clothes. These demanded some 
explanation. King Parik$it asked Suka to clear his doubt: 
“ The Lord of the universe was incarnate to establish religion 
and destroy irreligion. Did he, being the revealer, master 
and preserver of religious laws, violate them by committing 
the unholy act of adultery ? ” The answer is : " The viola¬ 
tion of religious laws by the gods and the daring acts of the 
glorious do not bring any stains, as fire is not stained by 
feeding on impure substances. But those that are not 
gods should never commit such deeds, even in thought. 
If a man foolishly drinks poison in imitation of Siva, he is 
sure to die. The words of the gods are true, but their acts 
are sometimes true and sometimes not.” 1 But the ingenuity 
of the Brahmin will not leave it there. He will allegorise 
and attempt to sanctify the whole life of Ky§na and mystify 
the atmosphere. The Gopis symbolise people who found 
God by devotion without learning. The desertion of home 
and husband by milkmaids is a symbol of the soul’s self- 
surrender to the heavenly Bridegroom. Brndavana is 
the heart of man. Radha and the Gopis are entangled 
in the maya of the world. The flute of Kr§na is the voice 
of God. To follow him means to sacrifice name and fame, 
east away dignity and self-respect, and give up home, family 
and all. Those who care for social safety and peace cannot 
respond to the call of the infinite. To love God is to take 
up the cross. The surrender of the soul to the heavenly 
Bridegroom who is common to all and special to each—a 
metaphor not peculiar to India—involves the desertion of 
earthly home and husband. The greatest sacrifice of all 
• Bhlgavata, Book x. 33. 36-29. 
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must be made before God can be possessed. We hear 
in Vai§^ava poetry the constant refrain, " I am become a 
harlot for thy sake." Many a folktale is interpreted in this 
mystic manner, and incidents of doubtful morality are meta¬ 
morphosed into relations of God and the individual soul. 
Yet with the best will in the world to recast history, to alle¬ 
gorise facts and invent explanations, we cannot accept the 
life of Ky§na as described in the Puranas. These incidents 
together with the story of Krsna’s childhood and BalarSma’s 
weakness of drink clearly indicate the non-Aryan origin 
of Kr§na. If to-day Kr§na is the most popular Indian 
god, it is because the author of the Bhagavadgita makes 
him the spokesman of the highest religion and philosophy. 
When Kr§na became a god, his other names, KeSava, 
Janardana, etc., were transferred to Vasudeva, and the stories 
of his being the son of DevakI were assigned to the original 
god, and even to-day we have contradictory descriptions of 
him as a high spiritual soul, with keen philosophical insight, 
and a popular hero not quite knightly in his behaviour. 

The Bhagavata system, with its worship of Vasu- 
deva-Krsna, is also called the Pancaratra religion. We do 
not know the origin of this name. In the Padmatantra 
it is said: “ The five other great Sastras are like darkness 
in the presence of this, therefore it is currently known by 
the term Pancaratra.” 1 The name, perhaps, may be due 
to the fact that the system combines five different doctrines. 
We cannot be sure that we have an account of this religion 
in its purity even in the Narayaniya section of the MahS- 
bharata, for the Vedic adaptation seems to have begun 
even then. The Alvars of South India, the earliest of whom 
may be said to belong to the fifth century a.d., adopt this 
doctrine. The term “ alvar ” means one who is immersed 
in god-love. There are twelve ajvars recruited from all 
castes, and their works, which are in Tamil, are called 
Prabandhas, or songs in praise of some form of Vi§nu, 
full of piety and devotion. These constitute the Vai§nava 
Veda. Ramanuja, the commentator of the Vedanta Siitras, 
belongs to a later period, being the sixth in apostolic succession 

* i. I. 69. For a different view of the origin of the name see Schrader: 
Introduction to Pancaratra, 
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from Nadamuni, who was initiated into the faith by NammSJ- 
v 3 r. The BhSgavatas are the direct forerunners of Vai§- 
navism in India. The followers of the PancarStra were 
apparently not allowed originally to adopt the Vedic forms 
of worship. They themselves seem to base their views 
on what are called the PancarStra Agamas. 1 

The Agamas generally classify the topics of discussion 
under the four heads of—(i) knowledge (jnSna), (2) medita¬ 
tion (yoga), (3) construction and establishment of images 
(kriya), and (4) rites (carya or samskaras). The central god 
is VSsudeva-Kr§na, with his four vyuhas. The imma¬ 
nence of god Kr§na is insisted on: " Everything is Kf§na 
from Brahma to a reed.” 2 Vi§nu, the supreme by means 
of his Sakti or energy, which has a double aspect of kriyS. 
and bhuti, answering to force and matter, effects the creation 
of the world. The relation between Visnu and his energy 
is said to be one of inseparable connexion or inherence, 
like that of substance and attribute. Ramanuja accepts 
from the Pancaratra theory the distinct existence of Brahman, 
the individual souls and the world. The way of sacrifice 
yields to the worship of images in temples. The religion 
becomes more emotional. Bhakti, or devotion, is insisted 
on. A chief feature of modem Vai?navism derived 
from this system is the doctrine of prapatti, or absolute 
self-surrender. God helps those who without any other 
hope fall at His feet. The question arises, How can a just 
God excuse the sinning souls ? The system elevates Lak§ml, 
the consort of God, to the place of the mediator. The strict 
justice of God is tempered by the mercy of Lak§mi, who 
knows not what it is to punish .3 This mediator is of the 
very nature of God, and does the work when called upon by 
the devotee. The favour of Laksrrn is a necessary prelude 
to that of God Himself. Even past karmas may be forgiven. 

1 Many of them are referred to in Ved£ntade$ika’s Paficaratrarak$2 
This, along with the Agama-pramai?ya of Yamunacarya of the tenth century 
and the Paficaratra section of the Vedanta Siltras (ii. 2. 39-42), are our data 
for the system. The Vai$i?avite who looks upon the Agamas as revealed 
by Narayana himself never troubles about fixing a date for them. 

* Abrahma stambaparyantam sarvam Kr?i?a$ caracaram (Narada PSfl. 
carat ra). 

i Nityam ajnatanigraha. 
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Prapatti seems to be the way by which the individual soul 
attains to the supreme spirit, and it is quite as efficacious 
as any other method, SSLriikhya or Yoga. 1 Among the 
worshippers of Vi?nu there is no caste. Jab ala Brahmana 
says: “ The people of the Kirata tribe, of the Hunas . . . 
are purified of their sins by their mere contact with those 
who have their heart knit in Visnu.” The followers of 
this school did not very much care for the varnaSrama 
(the caste regulations)as did the Smiirtas, or those who adhered 
to the Vedic Sastras. 

It is a debated question whether the PancarStra, 
* Bhagavata or Satvata religion was in its origin Aryan or 
non-Aryan. Some contend that it was non-Aryan, because 
its worship was non-Vedic. It did not adopt the Vedic 
rites or samskaras and its doctrine of the birth of jivas 
and minds from Sarhkarsana was opposed to Vedic theories. 
Yamunacarya in his AgamaprSmanya notices the several 
objections against the authoritativeness of the Agamas 
and refutes them all. The considerations urged against 
are that their contents are of a different spirit from those 
of the Vedas, that they do not mention rites and ceremonies 
like the Agnihotra <?r the Jyoti§toma, that they even 
rebuke the Vedas, and that they are not accepted by the 
twice-born or the Dvijas. On the other hand, they are 
practised by the Satvatas, apparently a non-Aryan tribe.* 
There is too much of black magic and superstition .3 The 
system is not counted in the traditional list of doctrines. 
Even Badarayana, if we accept Samkara’s view, does not 
support it. It has its own peculiar system of ceremonies, 
branding, etc. To such objections, YamunScarya replies 
that the system is related to the Vedas, it is accepted as 
authoritative by Badarayana in the Mahabharata and the 
Bhagavata, and also by such reputed seers like Bhrgu and 
BhSradvtja, that the Bhagavatas are the best of Brahmins, 
and that the name SStvata does not refer to a caste, but 
stands for those who possess the quality of sattva in a pre¬ 
dominant degree. Ramanuja follows YSmunacarya. The 
very need for defence seems to show that it took some 

» Ssntiparva, 348. 74. ' Wanu, 10. 33. 5. 

i Kshudravidya pracurata. 
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time for the system to be accepted as Vedic. Some 
of the essential elements of modem Vai§navism, such as 
image worship, branding the body, the wearing of the 
Qrdhvapuntjra (the vertical mark), are due to the PancarStra 
religion. 

Under whatever name it be called, there is no doubt 
that the religion is a very old one, perhaps as old as Buddhism 
itself, if not older, but since the N&rayaniya section in which 
the religion is described speaks of Narada's adventures in 
the Svetadvipa, or the white island, where the residents 
were ekantins or monotheists, it is sometimes argued that 
the monotheism is borrowed from Christian sources. Dr. 
Seal says: " This Narayanlya record, in my opinion, contains 
decisive evidence of an actual journey or voyage undertaken 
by some Indian Vaisnavas to the coasts of Egypt or Asia 
Minor, and makes an attempt in the Indian eclectic fashion 
to include Christ among the avatars or incarnations of 
the supreme spirit NarSyana, as Buddha came to be included 
in a later age.” 1 Weber is of the same opinion. 2 Lassen 
agrees with it. He thinks it probable that certain Brahmins 
might have learnt to know of Christianity in a land lying 
to the north-west of their mother country, and might have 
brought to India some Christian tenets. He believes, 
however, that this land is Parthia, where " the tradition 
that the apostle Thomas had preached the gospel is old/' 
But monotheism is not unknown in Vedic literature. The 
Chandogya Upanisad mentions the Ekayana religion as 
one of the Sastras learnt by Narada .3 The Bhagavata 
religion does not possess any elements fundamentally foreign 
to Indian religious thought. " For one who is intimate 
with the intellectual life of ancient India the doctrine of 
bhakti is entirely conceivable as a genuine product of 
India,” 4 according to Garbe. “ No shadow of evidence 
has up to now been brought forward to support the theory 
that the conception of bhakti is derived from Christianity. 
The religious significance contained in the word bhakti 

* Vai§navism and Christianity, p. 30. 

* I.A., 1874. ” An investigation into the origin of the festival of Kr?na 

Janm&staml.” 

s vii. 1. 4. 1 Garbe: Philosophy of Ancient India , p. 84. 
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has nothing exclusively about it that is specially Christian. 
Not only have devotion to God and faith in Him developed 
themselves gradually in other monotheistic religions, but 
even beyond the circle of monotheistic ideas the two con¬ 
ceptions are to be found. And particularly in India we 
possess all the essentials on the strength of which we have 
to regard bhakti as * indigenous' fact, as Barth says, 
since monotheistic ideas are to be found prevalent from the 
time of the Rg-Veda onward through almost all the periods 
of the religious history of India, and the powerful longings 
after the divine, peculiar to the Indian soul from yore, 
must have developed such sentiments as divine love and 
divine faith in a popularly conceived monotheism.” The 
Jsvetadvipa, or the white island, is, according to the cosmology 
of the age, a part of India which is north of Mount Meru. 
Christianity, after all, reached India only in the second or 
the third century A.D. We have evidence to show that 
the monotheistic religion prevailed much earlier. Vasudeva’s 
name occurs in Panini’s grammar. 1 According to Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Panini flourished " in the beginning of the 
seventh century before the Christian era, if not earlier 
still.”* Buddhist and Jaina scriptures refer to the bhakti 
school .3 M. Senart writes that the word bhaktiman used 
in Theragatha is borrowed by Buddhism from an earlier 
Indian religion. ” If there had not previously existed a 
religion made up of the doctrines of Yoga, of Vi§nuite 
legends, of devotion to Vi§nu-Kr§na worshipped under 
the title of Bhagavan, Buddhism would not have come to 
birth at all.” 4 Barth says : 5 “ The ancient Bhagavata, 
Satvata or Pancaratra sect, devoted to the worship of 
Narayana and its deified teacher, Kfsna Devakiputra, 
dated from a period long anterior to the rise of the 
Jains in the eighth century b.c.” In his comment on 
Pacini, Patafijali says that Vasudeva is the name of the 
worshipful, that is God. 6 We have also archaeological 
evidence to prove the priority of the Bhagavata religion 
to the rise of Christianity. The Besnager inscription of 

1 iv. 3. 98. * Bombay Gaxeteer, vol. i., part ii.. p. 141. 

3 Theragatha, 370. 4 Indian Interpreter, 1910, pp. 177-178. 

5 I.A., 1894, p. 248. 4 J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 168. 
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the second century b.c. 1 mentions the erection of a flagstaff 
with Garuda’s image in it in honour of Vasudeva by 
Heliodora, the Bhagavata. The Ghosun<jli inscription speaks 
of the worship of Bhagavat Samkar§ana and Vasudeva. 
A third inscription of the first century B.c. existing at 
Nanaghat contains an adoration of Samkar§ana and 
Vasudeva. From all this it is evident that the monotheistic 
religion of India is absolutely independent of any foreign 
influences, and is the natural outcome of the life and thought 
of the period. 


IX 

Epic Cosmology 

In cosmology the Mahabharata accepts the Samkhya 
theory, though not consistently. It makes both puru§a 
and prakrti aspects of the one Brahman. The world is 
regarded as a development from Brahman. The self is said 
to send out from itself the gunas, the constituents of nature, 
as a spider emits a web.* The same idea of the productive 
activity of Brahman is found in other forms. We have 
also the view that from Brahman was created the god 
Brahma, who sprang forth from a golden egg, which forms 
the body of all creatures. The conception of the cosmic 
egg survives. The Samkhya duality becomes more explicit 
sometimes. Nature is other than the puru§a, though 
the latter is conceived as cosmic. Both puru§a and prakrti 
are derived from one principle. Prakrti creates under the 
control of puru§a,3 or puru§a impels to activity the 
creative elements. 4 Elsewhere it is also mentioned that 
all activity rests in prakrti, that puru§a never acts, and if 
it considers itself as active it is deluded. 5 The idea is also 
found that though creation and destruction are the work 
of prakfti, still prakrti is only an emanation from puru$a, 
into which it resolves itself from time to time. 6 We 
do not think that, except by implication, the maya theory is 


1 Epigraphica Indica, vol. x. 

' xii. 314. 12. 

s xii. 222. 15-16; see also B.G., vi. 37. 


• xii. 285. 40. 
« xii. 315. 8. 
xii. 3<>3- 3i 
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contained in the epic. The evolution of the world is 
described after the Samkhya system in many places in the 
Mahabharata. 1 

There is no doubt that the Samkhya ideas were slowly 
maturing in this period, though they were not formulated 
into a system. The chief features of the Samkhya system 
as found in the Mahabharata may be noted, since most of 
the subsequent thought accepts the psychology and the 
cosmology of the Sarhkhyas, though not their metaphysics 
and religion. The Samkhya enumeration of the elements 
is accepted by the Mahabharata. 2 3 4 We have a near 
approach to the classical theory in the Anuglta, 3 where the 
order of development is given. From the unevolved is 
produced the great Mahat, from it individuation or ahamkara, 
from it the five elements, and from them, on the one hand, the 
qualities of sound, smell, etc., and on the other the five vital 
airs, while from individuation arise the eleven organs of 
sense, the five of perception, the five of action and mind. 
The system of the Samkhya is yet distant, since the puru§a 
is counted in some passages as the seventeenth, surrounded 
by the sixteen qualities, and not the twenty-fifth. 
Describing the twenty-five elements in many places, the 
Mahabharata adds a twenty-sixth, called l£vara.4 All 
this shows that it was a period when reflection was very 
busy on the Samkhya problems. 

The Mahabharata assumes the doctrine of the gunas. 
The constituents of prakrti are the three qualities of 
sattva (goodness), rajas (passion), and tamas (darkness). 
They are present throughout all things, though in different 
degrees. Beings are classified into gods, men and beasts 
according as the one or the other quality predominates. 5 
These three are the fetters of the soul. “ They are 
seen mixed up. They are attached to one another and 
likewise follow one another. . . . There is no doubt of 
this, that as long as there is goodness (sattva), so long 


1 See Aivamedhaparva, 35. 20-23, and 47. 12-15. 

* See Santiparva, 303-308 ; Anuglta, xi. 50. 8; xii. 306. 39-401 

3 14. 4O-42. 

4 6 antiparva, 308; see also 306. 29; 310. 10. 

% Anuglta, 14. 36-38. 
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darkness (tamas) exists. As long as goodness and darkness 
exist, so long is passion (rajas) said to exist. They 
perform their journey together in union and move about 
collectively ." 1 Nilakantha, commenting on this, observes; 
" However much sattva may be increased, it is still held 
in check by the tamas, and thus there is the continual 
relation of that which checks and that which is checked 
between the three qualities. They exist together though 
varying in strength.” Tamas is the quality of inertia, 
or in man, the spirit of stupor. It aims at the satisfaction 
of the senses. Its end is pleasure. Its character is 
ignorance. If it is controlled, the man is said to be 
temperate. Rajas is the emotional energy exciting 
desires. It makes man restless and long for success and 
power; when subdued, it has its gentle side of affection, 
pity, love. It is intermediate between tamas, which leads 
to ignorance and falsehood, and sattva, which develops 
insight into reality. Sattva is the intelligent side of man. 
It promotes stability of character and fosters goodness. 
It alone is competent to guide men aright. Its virtue is 
practical wisdom, its end right performance of duty. No 
man is devoid of these qualities. The three qualities have 
their stronghold relatively in mind, life and body. Tamas, 
or the principle of inertia, is strongest in our material nature 
or physical being, rajas in our vital nature, which works 
against the physical, sattva in our mental nature. Strictly 
speaking, they are present in mixed form in every fibre of 
our psychical make-up. Taking up the volitional side of 
conscious life, the tamas element predominates in our lower 
appetites, with their ceaseless recurrence of wants and satis¬ 
factions. The rajas element prevails in our desires for 
power and profit, for success and adventure. The element 
of sattva aims at a happy balance or adjustment of self to 
environment and an inner harmony.* These three by their 
interaction determine the man’s character and disposition. 
All human souls therefore are grouped into inert* restless 
and -good. Among the twice-bom classes, the Vai£ya$ 

* Anuglta, chap. xxiv. 

' Cf. Plato’s three element* of appetite, spirit, reason, and his three 
classes of society. 
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or the traders, represent the lowest; the K§atriyas, with 
their competitive ways of thinking and efforts to over¬ 
reach others, form the intermediate stage; while the Brahmins 
constitute the highest class. When referred to God, the three 
gurias lead to the conceptions of Vi§nu, BrahmS and Siva. 
The gunas are the essential powers of the divine, which are 
not merely existent in a perfect equilibrium of quietude, but 
also in divine action. The tamas in God is a calm subduing 
all actions, the rajas is His will capable of effective and 
blissful action, and the sattva is the self-existent light of 
the divine being. These three qualities which are every¬ 
where intertwined account for all activities of nature. The 
world is a play of these modes. The variety of phenomena 
arises through the interaction of the equilibrium, motion 
and inertia. ** The gunas are bom in gunas and are dis¬ 
solved in them.” 1 

The teachers of the Samkhya, Kapila, Asuri and Pafica- 
Sikha, 1 are mentioned, though there are differences between 
the Samkhya system and that of PaficaSikha.3 

We do not agree with Deussen in his view that epic 
philosophy constitutes the transition between the idealism 
of the Vedanta and the realism of the Samkhya. Both are 
assumed in it. Though the Sariikhya had not in the epic 
developed many of its characteristic features, still the 
essentials were all there. The Yoga philosophy is assumed, 
though the technical terms of Patanjali’s system are yet 
absent.4 

In psychology, the Mahabharata accepts the five senses 
of hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell, answering to the 
five elements of earth, water, fire, air and 2k3£a. The 
contact of sense with object is not enough to produce per¬ 
ception. The feeling has to be conveyed by the manas, to 
buddhi and then to the soul. ” Seeing cannot take place 
by the eye alone without the aid of mind.”5 Buddhi is 
the deciding factor, since manas is only a transmitting agent. 4 
As to the nature of the soul, some believed with the S&mkhya 
that it was an immovable passive spectator of prakfti, the 

* Santiparva, 305. 23. * Anuglta, xii, 319. 59; xii. ai8. 14. 

> See Keith: Simkhya Systtm, pp, 39-40. < See xii. 237. 6-7, 

f $an£parva, 311- < 7 - * Ibid., 331. 11. 
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source of action and change, sensation and thought. The 
atomic character of soul is also mentioned with approval. 
In addition to the individual souls, it believed in a supreme 
soul, or Puru§ottama. The Upani§ad theory is of course 
present. The Atman is called K§etrajfia when bound in 
body, and ParamStman when freed from it and the gunas.* 
The conception of the lihga £arira, or the subtle body, is also 
to be met with.* 


X 

Ethics 

Ethics as the pursuit of happiness is given an important 
place in the MahSbhSrata. “ All beings desire pleasure 
and seek to avoid pain.” 3 “ What we desire is pleasure 
(sukham), and what we hate is pain (duhkham).’*4 In this 
world the two are mixed up. 5 But both pleasure and pain 
are anitya, or ephemeral. The goal of human endeavour 
is to gain a state where we can accept pleasure or pain 
with calm and composure. 6 Dharma, or righteousness, is 
the stable condition which gives man perfect satisfaction. 
It helps him to gain salvation as well as peace and happiness 
on earth. 

Though dharma leads to mok§a, the two are distinguished 
as the means and the end. In the enumeration of the four 
ends of man (puru§3rthas) dharma, artha (wealth), katna 
(desire), and mok§a, the two are distinguished. The 
rules for gaining salvation constitute the mok§a dharma. 
In the narrower sense, dharma means the ethical code as 
distinct from the religious, though it has also the freedom 
of the soul in view. 

Apart from certain general principles, like truth-speaking, 
non-violence, dharma is relative and dependent on the 
conditions of society. It has always a social implication. 
It is the bond which keeps society together.7 If we do 

* See Santiparva, 187. 24. » See Vanaparva, 296. 16. 

3 Santiparva, 139. 61. « Ibid., 295. 27. 

J Ibid., 190. 14; 25. 23; Vanaparva, 260. 49. 

* Sintiparva, 25. 16. 

1 “Dh&rapSd dharmam ity ahur dharmo dh&rayate prajab." Karpa 
paiva. 69. 39. 
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not preserve dharma, there would be social anarchy, and 
wealth and art will not flourish. Dharma develops the 
solidarity of society. 1 It aims at the welfare of all creation.* 
“ Whatever is not conductive to social welfare, or what 
ye are likely to be ashamed of doing, never do.” 3 According 
to the MahSbhSxata, the sum total of duties is contained 
in the maxim, “ Thou shalt not do to others what is dis¬ 
agreeable to thyself.” 4 The caste duties are ordained on 
account of their instrumental value. “ To support the 
state by force and not shaving one’s head is the duty of 
a K§atriya.” 5 Of course, the really moral virtues are 
regarded as superior to the caste functions. “ Truth, 
self-control, asceticism, generosity, non-violence, constancy 
in virtue—these are the means of success, not caste nor 
family.” 4 “ Virtue is better than immortality and life. 
Kingdom, sons, glory, wealth—all this does not equal one- 
sixteenth part of the value of truth. ”7 Though women had no 
right to the Vedic sacrifices, they were allowed to go on 
pilgrimages, read epics and worship God in spirit and under¬ 
standing. 8 

Dharma is not conceived in any hedonistic spirit. It is 
not the mere satisfaction of desires. Accumulation of pleasures 
cannot give us true happiness. “ The desire for happiness 
does not cease by the mere enjoyment of pleasures.”* What¬ 
ever we get, we try to get beyond. " The silkworm dies of 
its wealth.” 10 Nothing finite can satisfy the hunger for the 
infinite. It may be necessary for us to suffer for the sake 
of dharma. True joy entails suffering. 11 Discontent is 
the spur of progress. 1 * We should control our minds and 
tame our passions. When we become purified in heart 
and possessed of truth we are not likely to go wrong for fear 


1 Lokasamgraha or samajadharaija. 1 Sarvabhfltahitam. 

3 Santiparva, 124. 66; 261.9; 109. 10. 4 Pandit, 1871, p. 238. 

5 “Dai?<la eva hi rajendra k?atradharrao na munqlanam.” Santiparva, 

23. 46. 

6 iii. 181. 42. 7 iii. 34. 22. 

* iii- 37- 33 I see also iii. 84. 83. 

9 Na jatu kama£ kamanam upabhogena Samyati. Adiparva, 75. 49. See 
also Manu, ii. 94. 

,# xii. 330. 29. 11 Vanaparva, 233. a* 

»* Sabhaparva, 55. 11. Asarfito?a Sriyo mfilam. 
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of offending men or avoiding pain. The development of 
this attitude requires discipline of mind and will. In some 
places extreme asceticism is advocated. Since pleasure 
and pain are interdependent, the only way of freeing our¬ 
selves from them is by the destruction of tr§n&, or thirst. 1 
Through training we acquire a state incomparably greater 
than the satisfaction of desire or the gaining of Indra’s 
heaven. 1 There does not seem to be any consistent attitude 
towards yoga and asceticism in the MahSbharata. We hear 
of r§is standing on one leg, or devoured by vermin, on 
the other hand those who are easily irritable like DurvSsas. 
The idea of tapas is prominent, though we hear sometimes 
of protests against it. “ The red garment, the vow of 
silence, the threefold staff, the water-pot—these only lead 
astray. They do not make for salvation.”3 Retirement 
from the world is not allowed until the individual fulfils the 
duties of the other stages. A story is related in the MahS.- 
bharata which points out how very important it is to live in 
the world before leaving it. An anchorite who had left 
the world before marrying came in his wanderings to a 
terrible place, the pit of hell. There he found his father 
and grandfather and all his ancestors suspended one below 
another on the open mouth of the abyss. The rope which 
prevented thgm from falling into it was slowly being gnawed 
by a mouse, representing the force of Time. So many well- 
known voices reminded him of accents he heard when a 
child appealing in the words “ save us,” " save us.” The 
only hope of salvation for the long line of ancestors was the 
birth of a son. The anchorite understood the lesson, 
returned home and married. 

If we are to fulfil our duties as members of society, how 
are we to know what our duties are ? The pure and perfect 
are laws unto themselves. The imperfect have to accept 
laws made by others and recognised by society. AcSra, 
or custom, is the main rule. 4 The rules will assume the 
form of commands and feel like restraints, since they check 

■ Santiparva, 25 22 ; 174. 16. 

1 Ibid., 174. 48; 177 49. 

> xii. 321. 47. 

• Anuissanaparva, 104. 157; Manu, i. 108. 
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the superficial tendencies of our nature. 1 If conflicts of 
duties arise we have to follow the example of the great. 
The need of a lovable personality to inspire and influence 
is recognised. “ Logic is not conclusive, the scriptures 
differ, the saying of no f§i is valid, the truth of dharma 
seems to be hidden in secret; the way of the great is to 
be followed.” 1 The truly great are the atmajnSnis, or those 
who possess spiritual knowledge. 

Some general rules are prescribed, such as, avoid extremes. 3 
Even too much of patience is forbidden. 4 Though the 
principles of truth and ahimsa are recognised as imperative, 
still the Mahabharata contemplates exceptions to them. 5 
The law of truth speaking has no intrinsic value, since truth¬ 
fulness, which means love of humanity, is the only uncon¬ 
ditioned end. 6 Yet knowing the danger of allowing ex¬ 
ceptions to rules the Mahabharata insists on prayaicitta, 
or purification, for those who transgress the law of truth- 
speaking.7 

Sin is recognised and the significance of confession with 
repentance is understood. The true penitent should say, 
" I will not do so again.” Bhakti, or loving faith in God, 
is regarded as a means of attaining moral purity. In some 
passages it is said that we can gain the highest only by 
wisdom and not karma, however good and meritorious. 
We pass from birth to birth, ” so long as the piety which 
dwells in the practice of concentration of mind for final 
emancipation has not been learnt.” 8 

The Mahabharata believes in the force of karma, or the 
fatality of the act. It accepts the Upani$ad theory that 
all creatures are bound by karma and are released by wisdom. 9 
Sometimes the karma of the forefathers affects even their 
descendants.* 0 Attempts are made to reconcile the law of 

' See MlmSrhsa Sutras, i. i. 2 ; M.B., Ssantiparva, 29. 4. 29. 

* Vanaparva, 312. 115. 3 Ati sarvatra varjayet. 

» Vanaparva, 28. 6 and 8. 5 6antiparva, 109. 15-16. 

6 Yad bhtitahitam atyantam etat satyam matam mama. Sintiparva, 
329. 13 ; 287. 16. 

7 viii. 104-109. * Anuglta, iii. 23. 

9 “ Karma^a badhyate j an tun vidyaya tu pramucyate.” &&ntiparva, 
2^0. 7. 

10 Ibid., 129. See also Mann, iv. 170, and Adiparva, 80. 3. 
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karma with the freedom of man. While the general tendency 
of the karma theory is to the effect that there is no room 
for independence by the side of its iron necessity, still there 
are redeeming features. Human effort can modify karma. 
Karma is compared to a fire which we can by our effort 
fan into a flame or extinguish altogether. Different kinds 
of karma are recognised : prarabdha, samcita and agami. 
The karmas that have begun to bear fruit in connection 
with this body from among the stock of impressions of 
actions in the previous human birth are called prarabdha- 
karmas. The other impressions due to the past birth are called 
samcita, or seed-like impressions. Those impressions newly 
received by actions in this life are called agami karmas. The 
two latter can be overcome by real jnana and expiatory 
rites, while the prarabdhakarmas cannot. By the grace 
of God we can destroy the force of samcita and agami. It 
is also admitted that success in any enterprise depends not 
merely on karma, but on the effort of the individual. The 
operation of the law of karma does not, however, limit 
the power of God. The law of karma is an expression of 
the nature of God. Vi§nu is said to be the embodiment of 
the law, its ground and energy. 1 

On the question of future life we have no clear account 
in the Mahabharata. The way of the gods is distinguished 
from that of the fathers, and a third place of hell is admitted. 
Immortality is not “ living glorious like a king." a It is eternal 
happiness in a heaven where there are no sufferings of hunger 
or thirst, death or old age. It is the final condition of bliss 
to be attained by a true yogin. To the warrior, “ happiness 
in Indra's heaven " is promised. The stars were looked 
upon as the souls of the departed sages. Arjuna finds 
them to be great heroes slain in battle. The highest 
goal, however, is declared to be union with God. The 
Sarfikhya theory that the spirit is freed from empirical 
existence when it realises its distinction from nature is also 
referred to. “ When an embodied self properly perceives 
the self concentrated, then there is no ruler over him, since 
he is the lord of the triple world. He obtains various 
bodies as he pleases ... he attains Brahman.”3 

* M.B., xiii. 149. 1 vii. 71. 17. 1 AnugttS, 4. 
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XI 

The SvetaSvatara Upanisad 

Some of the later Upani§ads belong to this period, and 
purport to restate the teaching of the early Upani§ads. 
They mark an advance in thought and reflect the growth 
of the mind of the country in the intervening period. They 
attach themselves to some tendency of religion or school 
of philosophy. There are Upani§ads which specifically 
teach the Yoga practices or the Samkhya principles or the 
Vedanta system. The Jabala upholds an extreme asceticism 
and asks us to root out all desires. The Maitri Upani§ad 
also adopts a pessimistic attitude. 1 It makes a synthesis of 
the Samkhya and the Yoga views. An attempt is made to 
trace the twenty-four tattvas of the Samkhya system to the 
supreme Brahman. The Maitri, the Dhyanabindu, and the 
Yogatattva Upani§ads extol the Yoga method. The 
Amjtabindu Upani§ad teaches that the jivas are parts of 
Brahman in the sense that limited spaces are parts of one 
universal space. It gives an advaitic interpretation. “ That 
verily is partless Brahman which is beyond all thought, 
unstained. Knowing ‘ that Brahman am 1/ one becomes 
immutable.” The one appears as many on account of 
upadhis, or limitations. “ As one and also as many is He 
seen, like the moon in water.”* The Kaivalya Upani§ad 
makes sannyasa, or world renunciation, the only path to 
mok§a.3 It insists on jnana,4 and argues the non-dependence 
of the self on objects. “ Whatever in the three states (of 
waking, dreaming and sleeping) is the object of enjoyment, 
the enjoyer and the enjoyment itself, from these distinct 
am I, the witness, the pure intelligence, the ever good.”5 Some 
other Upani§ads insist on contemplation, worship of a per¬ 
sonal god and symbolic meditation. There are Upani§ads 
which make out that Vi§gu or Siva is the supreme Lord 
of the universe, and insist on the path of devotion. The 
Mahanarayapa, the Ramatapanniya, the SvetsUvatara, the 

1 i. 2—4. * 8 and 12. 9 i. 1. 

4 9 and io. 5 18. 
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Kaivalya and the Atharvaiiras Upani§ads are examples. 
Most of these are chiefly occupied in reconciling the con¬ 
flicting tenets of the Samkhya, the Yoga and the Vedanta 
philosophies, and belong to a period posterior to the formula¬ 
tion of the systems. It may be useful to describe the contents 
of the Svetaivatara Upani§ad since we have in it an 
attempt parallel to that of the Bhagavadgita, with this 
difference that 5§iva is here the supreme Lord. 

It is a post-Buddhistic Upani§ad, since it is familiar 
with the technical terms of the Samkhya and the Yoga 
philosophies. It mentions the name of Kapila, though 
Samkara believes that the name refers to Hiraijyagarbha, 
who is brown or gold coloured. The reference to the she- 
goat of three colours 1 is sometimes taken as an indication 
of the three gunas of the Samkhya philosophy. But Samkara 
interprets it as a reference to the three original elements 
of the Upani§ads, fire, water and earth. Chapter ii of 
the Upani§ad is full of references to the Yoga system. 
The word “lifiga” is used perhaps in the Nyaya sense. 1 
This Upani§ad seems to assume a knowledge of Buddhistic 
speculations such as those of time (kala), nature (svabhava), 
or succession of works (karma), or chance, or elements, or 
puru§a. ‘ In speaking of the highest reality the Upani§ad 
uses such names as Hara, Rudra, Siva. 3 The popular 
god of Brahmanism is given the attributes of Brahman. 

Deussen calls the Sveta^vatara Upanisad " a monu¬ 
ment of theism,” for it teaches a personal god, creator, 
judge and preserver of the universe. Hara the Lord rules 
over the individual selves and the world of matter. The 
Upani§ad repudiates the theory of naturalism, which makes 
svabhava the cause of the universe. < The latter theory 
believes that the universe is produced and sustained by 
the natural and necessary action of substances according 
to their own properties. On such a view there would be 
no need for a supreme being. 

The reality of God cannot be proved by logic. It can 
only be realised by faith and meditation. 5 “ When absorbed 

1 iv. 5. 2 vi. 9. 

3 i. 10; iii. 4 and 7; iv. 10 and 12. 

4 vi. 1. 5 vi. 1 3 
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in this concentration the yogi sees by the true nature of 
his own self, which manifests like a light the true nature 
of Brahman, which is unborn, eternal, free from all effects 
of nature, he gets released from all bonds.” 1 “ He has 
no visible form ; no one sees Him with the eye. Those who 
know Him by the heart and understanding, as seated in 
the heart, become immortal.”* He is the master of nature 
and soul, the cause of bondage and release, the eternal of 
all things, the self-bom.3 Divine immanence is also admitted. 
He is the dweller in the heart of man concealed in all beings. 
“ Thou art woman, thou art man, thou art the youth and 
even the maid, thou art the old man trembling on his staff, 
thy face is the universe. ”4 

The Upani§ad is aware of the reality of the impersonal 
Brahman, of which the three tendencies or developments 
are God, world and self. ” Where there is no darkness, 
there is neither day nor night, neither existence nor non¬ 
existence, there is the all-blessed even alone.”5 He is 
called " nirguna,” though theistic interpreters say that 
this word means that the Supreme is devoid of evil qualities. 6 
There is no doubt that the SvetaSvatara admits the reality 
of a supreme Brahman above the changing world,7 beyond 
space, 8 imperturbable, free from change becoming and 
causality.9 It is the pure basic consciousness by the light 
of which everything shines, 10 and is described as " without 
parts, without action, without faults, without ignorance 
or misery.” 11 From this Supreme three unborn elements 
proceed, the all-knowing God, the imperfect self, and the 
world of prakrti, which has in it the materials of enjoyment 
and suffering. 11 These three are not ultimately different. They 
are three aspects of the one Brahman. *3 The absolute of the 
Upani§ads becomes the highest element, an individual among 
individuals. The personal Lord is the composite Brahman, 
the eternal support, of jiva and matter.*♦ All theism has 
this ambiguity about it. The religious needs of human 

* ii. 15. 2 iv. 20. 3 vi. 16; vi. 7 ; vi. 13. 

♦ iii. 11. 14. 16 ; iv. 3. See also Mahanaraya^a, ii. 7; Kaivalya, 9 and 10. 

5 iv. 18. 6 vi. ii. 7 iii. 14, » iii. 20. 

9 v. 13 ; vi. 5. *0 vi. 14. ** vi. 19, ** i. 9. 

*3 i. 12. Trividham brahmam etat. See also i. 7, 

M Saihyuktam etat. 
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consciousness demand that the ultimate principle is to be 
conceived as good, 1 the friend and refuge of all, 1 the giver 
of desired objects.3 Since it is hard to contemplate an im¬ 
personal Brahman, a personal lord is provided. 4 “ Brahman 

is conscious intelligence, one without parts, without a 
body. For helping the devotee in his practice of devotion, 
symbols and forms have been attributed to Him.” 5 The 
SvetSSvatara identifies the two, the personal and the im¬ 
personal, though it makes the personal the creation of the 
impersonal Brahman, if such an act as creation be allowed. 
In relation to the world and the individuals in it, the absolute 
assumes personality. So long as the individual clings to 
his own individuality, the absolute is an other and so a 
personal god. But when the individual surrenders his 
individuality, the two become one. 

We come across the theory of maya, and God is said to 
be the controller of maya. The Samkhya account is accepted 
with modifications. Prakrti ceases to be an independent 
power, but becomes of the very nature of God. 6 The world 
is created by God’s own power (devatma£akti).7 " As 
a spider spins its web with threads from its own body, so 
has the one God brought forth the world substance from out 
His own being and covered Himself therewith.” 8 The God 
makes manifold the one.9 There is, however, no suggestion 
that the world is a delusive appearance. It is admitted 
that it hides from our vision the supreme reality. 10 The 
world is maya, since we do not know how the impersonal 
develops into Iivara, the world and the souls. Maya in the 
sense of divine power is also admitted. Prakrti is called 
mayt, since the self-conscious I§vara develops the whole 
world through the force of not-self. M&ya in the sense 
of avidya is recognised, since the display of the world hides 
the one spirit in it all. These different significations are 
not irreconcilable, though confusion will result if we do 
not carefully distinguish them. 

The theory of kalpas is put forth as a compromise between 

1 iii. 5. * iii. 17. 3 iv. 11. 4 Kaivalya, 14, 

5 RiLmat&panlya, i. 7. See Kaivalya, 18. 

6 iv. 9-10. 7 i. 3. • vi. 10. 

9 vi. 12. Ekafe rfipam bahudha yak karoti. «• v. 1. 
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the accounts of creation given in the Upani§ads and the 
endlessness of samsara. According to the latter, actions of, 
each life-history issue in the next life. Each life thus pre¬ 
supposes an earlier and there cannot be any first life, and 
so there cannot be any creation of the world at a particular 
point. We yet hear of the creation of the world as an event 
recurring periodically from all eternity. The universe 
once created persists through an entire kalpa, or world period, 
after which it returns into the supreme God, only to issue 
again from Him. The cause of this re-issue is that the works 
of the soul still survive and demand a fresh creation or a 
renewed existence for their expiation. The idea of a 
periodical dissolution and recreation of the universe is 
common to the Bhagavadgita, the Sveta£vatara and epic 
thought. 1 “ He dwells in all creatures and burning with 
fury at the end of time, He as lord dashes to pieces all created 
things.” 2 “ He is the God who many times spreads forth 

one net after another in space and again draws it in.” 3 
The later Upanisads make much of this idea. “ It is 
He who, when the universe is dissolved, remains alone on 
the watch, and it is He who then (again) from the depths of 
space wakens to life the pure spirits.” 4 For the single 
creation of the Upani§ads, we*get an eternally recurring 
process, a recreation occurring after each dissolution, deter¬ 
mined by the actions of the souls. 

Being a theistic religion, the Svetasvatara draws a dis¬ 
tinction between the worshipper and the worshipped, 5 soul 
and God, though it is a distinction of degree. By medi¬ 
tating on God, by devoting oneself to Him, the ignorance of 
man is dispelled. 6 Bhakti is inculcated and the grace of God 
is said to be the cause of the freedom of man.7 But God is not 
capricious and in granting His favours is guided by certain 
principles. The doctrine of prapatti, or self-surrender, is 
suggested.® There is an appearance of conflict between 
meditation and worship. “ This absolute Brahman should 

1 B.G., ix. 7; see also viii. 17-19. * iii. 2. Svetasvatara Up. 

J v. 3 ; see also vi. 3-4. 4 Maitrl Up., vi. 17. 

5 iv. 6-7; i. 8. 6 1. 10; iv. 4-6. 

7 iii. 20; see also i. 16. 2. 2. 3. 12. 6. 0 and 21. 

• vi. 18. 
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be thought as eternal and as always in one’s own soul, 
for beside Him there is nothing to be known; knowing 
the individual soul as the enjoyer, the objects of enjoyment, 
and dispenser, all these three even as Brahman, he obtains 
liberation." 1 

The soul after death has to take one of the three paths: 
that of the gods acquired by knowledge, that of the fathers 
acquired by good karma, and the lower one which evildoers 
traverse . 2 We are released from all bonds when we know 
the Creator.3 Till then, we shall have to assume various 
bodily forms in accordance with the nature of our desires. 
" In this wheel of Brahma (brahma-cakra), which is the 
support as well as the end of all beings, which is infinite, 
roams about the pilgrim soul when it fancies itself and the 
supreme Ruler different ; it obtains immortality when it 
is uplifted by Him.” 4 


XII 

The Code of Manu 

Before we take up the Bhagavadglta we may refer brieftj, 
to the Code of Manu, to which a high position is assigned 
among the smrtis. Attempts are made to relate the author 
of this law book with the Manu mentioned in the Vedas. 5 
In the Rg-Veda he is often called the father Manu . 6 He 
is the founder of the social and moral order, who first settled 
the dharma. He is the progenitor of mankind. Though 
he may not be an individual law-giver, the dharma£astra 
ascribed to him is held in great respect. " A smfti opposed 
to Manu is not approved."? 

Sir William Jones assigns to the Code of Manu a very 
early date, 1250 b.c. Schlegel holds that its date cannot 
be later than 1000 b.c. Monier Williams puts it at about 
500 B.c . 8 Weber considers the text to be more recent 
than the latest parts of the Mahabharata. The author 
is familiar with Vedic literature, and refers to previous 

1 i. 12. » V. 7. S V. 13. 

4 i. 6. 5 R.V., viii. 27. 

4 R.V., i. 80. x6 ; i. 124. 2; ii. 33. 13. 

7 See Taittirlya Saxhhiti, ii. 2. 10. 2 ; iii. 1. 9. 4. 

1 Indian Wisdom , p. 215. 
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legislators and traditions. Weber, Max Muller and Burnell 
think that the versified edition of the Manavadharma&istra 
is a later rendering of an older treatise in prose. It is said 
to be “a work belonging to the Manavas, one of the six 
subdivisions of the Maitrayanlya school of the Black 
Yajur-Veda, of which a few adherents still exist in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency.'* In support of this opinion Burnell quotes 
Whitney. 1 From the nature of its style and language, 
the Code of Manu is assigned to the epic period. Like the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas, this book is of a popular 
character intended for those who cannot get to the fountain 
head. It shows the close relation between law and religion. 
Its main purpose is not philosophy. Medhatithi recognises 
the philosophical portions to be more or less prefatory in 
their character. The philosophical views found in chapters 
i and ii are substantially the same as those of the Puranas. 

As Colebrooke asserts in his essays, we have in Manu the 
Pouranik Samkhya mixed up with the Vedanta. 2 The account 
of creation given in Manu has nothing distinctive about it.3 
It is based on the hymn of creation of the Rg-Veda. The 
ultimate reality is Brahman, which soon manifests a dual- 
isrn between the self-existent Hiranyagarbha and darkness. 
** He desiring to produce beings of many kinds from his 
own body, first with a thought created the waters and placed 
his seed in them. That seed became a golden egg equal 
to the sun in brilliancy ; in that egg he himself was born 
as Brahma, the progenitor of the whole world . . . that 
divine one who resided in the egg divided it into two halves, 
from which he formed heaven and earth, and between them 
the middle sphere, the eight points of the horizon and the 
eternal abode of the waters. . . . Thence he drew forth 
the mind, the self-sense, and then the great principle soul and 
all products affected by the three qualities, and in their 
order the five organs which perceive the objects of sensation." 
Regarding the ultimate metaphysical position of the book, 
much discussion centres round the statement: “ This existed 
in the shape of darkness unperceived, destitute of distinctive 
marks, unattainable by reasoning, unknowable, wholly 

* Burnell: The Ordinances of Manu, Introduction, p. xviii. 

* Miscellaneous Essays, vol. i., p. 249. si. 5 ft. 
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immersed as it were in deep sleep/’ 1 Darkness (tamah) 
is generally interpreted as mfilaprakpti, the root evol¬ 
vent of the Samkhya philosophy. “ Tamobhutam " means 
absorbed in this prakrti. Raghavananda, the Vedantin 
commentator, makes " tamah ” mean avidya, or ignorance. 
The world is said to be evolved from the darkness through 
the causal efficiency of Hiranyagarbha in the order accepted 
by the Samkhya system. The world is also called the Sarira, 
or the body of the Hiranyagarbha, and the souls his creation. 
The explanation of the account of creation varies with the 
opinions of the critics themselves. The doctrine of gunas, 2 
the conception of trimurti,3 and the idea of suksmaSarira,* 
or the subtle body, are all to be met with. 

The Code of Manu is essentially a dharmaSastra, an ethical 
code. It glorifies custom and convention at a time when 
they were being undermined. The loosening of traditional 
doctrine lightened the hold of dogma and authority. 
Respectability is the reply of common sense to reckless 
romanticism. Manu bases his ordinances on ancient usages 
which prevailed in the Hindu settlements on the banks 
of the Ganges. He admits Vedic sacrifices 5 and regards caste 
as an ordinance of God. 6 He favours asceticism, and yet he 
tells us that we have to surrender only the desires opposed to 
dharma.7 Along with much that is defective there are some 
flashes of genius and insight. “To be mothers were women 
created, and to be fathers men." 8 “ He only is a perfect man 
who consists (of three persons united), his wife, himself and his 
offspring." The husband is declared to be one with the 
wife.9 Social duties are to be fulfilled first and foremost. 
" A twice-born man who seeks final liberation, without 
having studied the Vedas, without having begotten, and 
without having offered sacrifices, sinks downwards." 10 “ The 
tapas of a Brahmin is concentrated study, of the Ksatriya 
protection of the weak, of the VaiSya trade and agriculture, 
of the SSudra service of others." 11 

1 Asld idam tamobhutam aprajfiStam alak?aoam 

Apratarkyam avijfieyam prasuptam iva sarvatafo. i. 5 
* xii. 24. s i. 10. 4 xii. 16-17. 5 iii. 76. 6 i. 31. 

1 iv. 176. * ix. 96. 9 ix. 45. . 10 vi. 37. 

11 See Bhagavan Das : Hindu Social Organisation and The International 
Journal of Ethics, October, 1922, on The Hindu Dharma. 
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Moral conduct is that which has a predominance of the 
quality of sattva and that which does not make for 
future existence. 1 He is the ideal hero who has conquered 
all. Pain is subjection to other people and pleasure is 
subjection to self. 1 " He who sacrifices to the self alone, 
equally recognising the self in all creative beings and all 
creative beings in the self, becomes self-governing, self- 
luminous.” 3 Morality, however, is relative to the effects 
of our acts on future life. Conduct which has a tendency 
to bring about a good birth is good conduct, while that which 
brings about a bad birth is bad conduct. But both of these 
are inferior to that supreme conduct which enables us to 
reach perfection or cessation from rebirth. 

We cannot say that Manu is an exclusive advocate of 
the established order whose system provides no scope for 
progress. There are according to him four ways of deter¬ 
mining right and wrong: Veda, smrti, acara and conscience. 
The three former make for social order, but social progress 
is guaranteed by the last. We can do what is agreeable 
to our conscience (atmanah priyam).4 We are allowed 
to do whatever is convincing to our reason. 5 Manu admits 
the value of the inner witness, the voice of God within us, 
the antaratma. 6 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE THEISM OF THE BHAGAVADGlTA 


The importance of the Gita in Indian thought—Its universal significance 
—Date—Relation to the Mahabharata—The Vedas—The Upani^ads— 
Buddhism—The Bhagavata religion—The Samkhya and the Yoga— 
Indian commentaries on the Gita—The Gita ethics is based on meta¬ 
physics—The problem of reality—The real in the objective and the 
subjective worlds—Brahman and the world—Puru$ottama—Intuition 
and thought—Higher and lower prakrti—The avataras—The nature 
of the universe—Maya—Creation—The individual soul—Plurality of 
souls—Rebirth—The ethics of the Gita—Reason, will and emotion— 
Jn&na marga—Science and philosophy—Patafijali's Yoga—The Jftani 
—Bhakti marga—The personality of God—The religious consciousness 
—Karma marga—The problem of morality—The moral standard— 
Disinterested action—Gu^ias—The Vedic theory of sacrifices—Caste— 
Is work compatible with mok?a ?—The problem of human freedom 
—The integral life of spirit—Ultimate freedom and its character. 


I 

The BhagavadgIta 

The BhagavadgIta which forms part of the Bhl§ma parva 
of the Mah&bharata is the most popular religious poem of 
Sanskrit literature. It is said to be “ the most beautiful, 
perhaps the only true philosophical song existing in any known 
tongue." 1 It is a book conveying lessons of philosophy, 
religion and ethics. It is not looked upon as a 6ruti, or a 
revealed scripture, but is regarded as a smrti, or a tradition. 
Yet if the hold which a work has on the mind of man is any 
clue to its importance, then the Gita is the most influential 
work in Indian thought. Its message of deliverance is simple. 
While only the rich could buy off the gods by their sacrifices, 

1 William von Humboldt. 
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and only the cultured could pursue the way of knowledge, 
the Gita teaches a method which is within the reach of all, 
that of bhakti, or devotion to God. The poet makes the 
teacher the very God descended into humanity. He is 
supposed to address Arjuna, the representative man, at a 
great crisis in his life. Arjuna comes to the battle-field, 
convinced of therighteousness of his cause and prepared to 
fight the enemy. At the psychological moment he shrinks 
from his duty. His conscience is troubled, his heart is torn 
with anguish and his state of mind, 41 like to a little kingdom, 
suffers then the nature of an insurrection. 0 If to slay is 
to sin, it is a worse sin to slay those to whom we owe love and 
worship. Arjuna typifies the struggling individual who feels 
the burden and the mystery of the world. He has not yet 
built within himself a strong centre of spirit from which he 
can know not only the unreality of his own desires and passions, 
but also the true status of the world opposing him. The 
despondency of Arjuna is not the passing mood of a 
disappointed man, but is the feeling of a void, a sort of 
deadness felt in the heart, exciting a sense of the unreality 
of things. Arjuna is ready to repudiate his life if necessary. 
He does not, however, know what is right for him to do. 
He is faced by a terrible temptation and passes through an 
intense inward agony. His cry is a simple yet tremendous 
one, significant of the tragedy of man, which all who can see 
beyond the actual drama of the hour can recognise. The 
mood of despair in which Arjuna is found in the first chapter 
of the Gita is what the mystics call the dark night of the soul, 
an essential step in the upward path. The further stages of 
illumination and realisation are found in the course of the 
dialogue. From the second chapter onwards we have a 
philosophical analysis. The essential thing in man is not the 
body or the senses, but the changeless spirit. The mind of 
Arjuna is switched on to a new path. The life of the soul 
is symbolised by the battle-field of Kuruk§etra, and the 
Kauravas are the enemies who impede the progress of the 
soul. Arjuna attempts to recapture the kingdom of man 
by resisting the temptations and controlling the passions. 
The path of progress is through suffering and self-abnegation. 
Arjuna tries to evade the rigorous ordeal by subtle arguments 
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and specious excuses. Krsna stands for the voice of 
God, delivering his message in thrilling notes, warning Arjuna 
against dejection of spirit. The opening chapter shows 
great insight into the heart of man, its conflict of motives, 
the force of selfishness and the subtle whisperings of the 
Evil One. As the dialogue proceeds the dramatic element 
disappears. The echoes of the battle-field die away, and we 
have only an interview between God and man. The chariot 
of war becomes the lonely cell of meditation, and a corner of 
the battle-field where the voices of the world are stilled, a fit 
place for thoughts on the supreme. 

The teacher is the favourite god of India, who is at once 
human and divine. He is the god of beauty and love, 
whom his devotees enthrone on the wings of birds, on the 
petals of flowers, on whatever they most delight in of all that 
lives on earth. The poet vividly imagines how an incarnate 
God would speak of Himself. There is support for the poet's 
device to make Kr§na say that he was Brahman. In the 
Vedanta Sutras, 1 the Vedic passage where Indra declares him¬ 
self to be Brahman is explained on the hypothesis that Indra 
is only referring to the philosophical truth that the Atman 
in man is one with the Supreme Brahman. When Indra 
says “ Worship me," he means “ worship the God I worship." 
On a similar principle Vamadeva's declaration that he 
is Manu and Surya is explained. Besides, the Gita teaches 
that an individual freed from passion and fear and purified 
by the fire of wisdom attains to the state of God. Kr§na 
of the Gita stands for the infinite in the finite, the God in 
man concealed within the folds of flesh and the powers of 
sense. 

The message of the Gita is universal in its scope. It 
is the philosophical basis of popular Hinduism. The author 
is a man of deep culture, catholic rather than critical. He does 
not lead a missionary movement; he addresses no sect, estab¬ 
lishes no school, but opens the way to all the winds that blow. 
He sympathises with all forms of worship, and is therefore 
well fitted for the task of interpreting the spirit of Hinduism 
which is unwilling to break up culture into compartments 
and treat other forms of thought and practices in a spirit 

« i. i. 30. 
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of negation.* The Gita appeals to us not only by its force 
of thought and majesty of vision, but also by its fervour of 
devotion and sweetness of spiritual emotion. Though the 
Gita did much to develop spiritual worship and undermine 
inhuman practices, still on account of its non-critical attitude 
it did not destroy altogether false modes of worship. 

The tone of the Gita is dogmatic, and its author does not 
suspect that it is possible for him to err. He gives the 
truth as he sees it, and he seems to see it in its entirety 
and many-sidedness, and to believe in its saving power. 
“ In the Gita there is a sage that speaks in the fullness and 
enthusiasm of his knowledge and of his feelings, and not a 
philosopher brought up in any school who divides his material 
in conformity to a settled method and arrives at the last 
steps of his doctrines through the clue of a set of systematic 
ideas." * The Gita stands midway between a philosophical 
system and a poetic inspiration. We do not have here the 
illimitable suggestiveness of the Upanisads, since it is a 
deliberately intellectual solution of the problem of life. It 
is designed to meet a situation complicated by troubles of 
conscience and confusion of mind. 

The main spirit of the Gita is that of the Upanisads; 
only there is a greater emphasis on the religious side. The 
thin abstractions of the Upanisads could not satisfy the many- 
sided needs of the soul. The other attempts to solve the 
secret of life were more theistic in their texture. The author 
of the Gita found that men could not be made to love logic. 
So he took his stand on the Upani§ads, drew out their 
religious implications, galvanised them into a living system 
by incorporating with them popular mythology and national 
imagination. 

II 

Date 

The question of the date of the Bhagavadgita cannot 
be easily settled. Since it forms a part of the Mahabh&rata, 
it is sometimes doubted whether it is an interpolation added 

* B.G., iii. 29. 

2 Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 3. Garbe's Introduction to the Bhaga¬ 
vadgita. 
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to the text at a later period. According to Talboys Wheeler, 
that “ Krsna and Arjuna on the morning of the first day of 
the war, when both armies are drawn out in battle array and 
hostilities are about to begin, 0 should “ enter into a long and 
philosophical dialogue respecting the various forms of devotion 
which lead to the emancipation of the soul,° is unnatural. 
Telang, agreeing partially with this judgment, argues that the 
Bhagavadglta is an independent work appropriated by the 
author of the Mahabharata for his own purposes. 1 Though 
a philosophical discussion may be “ incongruous and irrele¬ 
vant ° at the beginning of the battle, still there is no doubt 
that only grave crises such as the battle-field stimulate in 
thinking minds thoughts about the ultimate values. Only 
then do spiritually disposed minds acquire the tension 
necessary to break the barricades of sense and touch the 
inner reality. It is possible that Arjuna might have had 
pointed advice from his friend Krsna which the poet worked 
up into the poem of seven hundred verses. The author of 
the Mahabharata is anxious to elaborate the principles of 
dharma whenever he has an opportunity, and he does so in 
the present context. 

There are internal references to the Bhagavadglta in the 
Mahabharata which clearly indicate that from the time of the 
composition of theMahabharata the Gita has been looked upon 
as a genuine part of it.* The stylistic resemblances between 
the Gita and the Mahabharata show that they belong to 
one whole.3 In the main views about other systems of 
philosophy and religion, there is also agreement. Karma 
is preferred to akarma.4 The attitude to the Vedic sacrifices,5 
the statements of the order of creation, 6 the account of the 
Samkhya theory of gunas,7 and Patanjali's Yoga, 8 and the 
description of ViSvarupa,9 are more or less the same. Nor 

» S.B.E., vol. viii., Introduction, pp. 5-6. 

* Adi Parva, 2. 69; 1. 179; 2. 247. 

3 Tilak: GIta-rahasya, Appendix; S.B.E., vol. viii., Introduction. 

4 B.G., chap, iii; Vanaparva, chap, xxxii. 

5 Santiparva, 267 ; see also Manu, chap. iii. 

* B.G., chaps, vii and viii; S&ntiparva, 231. 

1 B.G., xiv and xv ; Aivamedhaparva, 36-39; Santiparva, 285 and 300-311. 

* B.G., chap, vi; S&ntiparva, 239 and 300. 

9 Udyogaparva, 170 ; Aivamedhaparva, 55 1 Saatiparva, 339; and 
Vanaparva, 99. 
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can we say that the principles of reconciliation are peculiar 
to the Gita. 

Even when we assign the Bhagavadgita to the Mahabha- 
rata as a genuine part of it,we cannot be sure of its date, since 
there are products of different periods included in it. Telang 
in a learned introduction to his Bhagavadglta deals ^ ith the 
general character of its teaching, its archaic style, its versifica¬ 
tion and its internal references, and argues that the work 
belongs to a period earlier than the third century B.c. Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar thinks that the Gita is at least as old as 
the fourth century b.c. Garbe assigns the original Gita to 
200 b.c., and the present form of it to a.d. 200. Samkara 
(ninth century a.d.) comments on it, and Kalidasa knows it. 
In his RaghuvamSa 1 there is found a passage akin to a Gita 
verse. Bana refers to the Gita, and these two authors belong 
to the fifth and seventh century a.d. The Puranas (second 
century a.d.) contain many Gitas composed after the manner 
of the Bhagavadgita. Bhasa in his Karnabhara has a passage 
which reads like an echo 2 of a verse from the Gita. Bhasa 
is sometimes assigned to the second or the fourth century 
a.d., and sometimes to the second century b.c. Even on 
the former view, the Gita must have been earlier. Bodha- 
yana’s Grhya Sutras are familiar with Vasudeva wen hip, 
and contain a statement attributed to the Lord (Bhagavan), 
which seems to be a quotation from the Bhagavadgita. This 
is also true of his Pitrmedha Sutras. If Apastamba belongs 
to the third century b.c., 4 then Bodhayana is earlier by a 
century or two. We shall not, I believe, be far wrong if we 
assign the Gita to the fifth century b.c .5 

III 

Relation to Other Systems 

Almost all the views which prevailed in the age influenced 
the author of the Gita, who brings to a focus the rays of religious 

1 10. 31. Cf. B.G., 3. 22. 

* Hato pi labhate svargam jitva tu labhate ya$a£i. Cf. B.G., ii. 37. 

3 2. 22. 9. Cf. B.G., ix. 26. 

4 S.B.E., vol. ii., Introduction, p. xliii. Cf. vol. xiv., p. xliii. 

J If the references in the Dharma Sutras are regarded as interpolated 
then the Gita may be assigned to the third or the second century b.c. 
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light cast at random in the world about him. It is necessary 
for us to note the exact relations between the Gita on the 
one hand and the Vedas, the Upanisads, Buddhism, the 
Bh§gavata religion and the systems of Samkhya and Yoga 
on the other. 

The Gita does not throw overboard the authority of the 
Vedas. It considers the Vedic injunctions to be quite valid 
for men of a particular cultural status. One cannot attain 
perfection, according to the Gita, without obeying the 
ordinances of the Vedas. Sacrificial acts are required to be 
performed without any expectation of reward. 1 * After a 
particular stage, the performance of Vedic rites tends to 
become an obstacle to the attainment of supreme perfection. 
The exalted character of the Vedic gods is not accepted. 
Though the Vedic obervances secure for us power and wealth, 
they do not take us straight to freedom. Deliverance can 
be found by the discovery of self. When the secret of salva¬ 
tion is in our possession there is no need for the performance 
of Vedic karmas. 3 4 * 

The philosophic background of the Gita is taken from 
the Upanisads. Some verses are common to the Upanisads 
and the Gita.3 The discussions of Ksetra and Ksetrajna, 
K§ara and Aksara are based on the Upanisads. The 
account of the supreme reality is also derived from the same 
source. Bhakti is a direct development of the upasana of 
the Upanisads. The love for the supreme involves the giving 
up of all else. “ What shall we do with progeny, when we 
have got this being, this world to live in ? " 4 Ideas of 
devotion to the supreme, the conquest of self and the attain¬ 
ment of a condition of peace and serenity are in the atmo¬ 
sphere of the period. Disinterested work is defended even in 
the Upanisads.5 That non-attachment results from an 
elevated state of mind is brought out in the Upanisads. 6 
The practical and the religious tendencies of the Upani- 


1 xvii. 12. * ii. 42-45 ; ix, 20-21. 

s B.G., ii. 29, and KathaUp., ii. 7 ; B.G., ii. 20 ; viii. 11, and KathaUp.. 
ii. 19; ii. 15 ; B.G., iii. 42, and Katha Up., iii. 10 ; B.G., vi. 11 and Svet, 

Up., ii. 10; B.G., vi. 13, and &vet. Up., ii. 8. 

4 Brh. Up., iv. 4. 22. 5 1 . 4 a. Up, 

6 ChSn. Up., iv. 14. 3 ; Brih., ly. 4. 23, 
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§ads are so developed as not to supersede the teachings of 
earlier thinkers. The cold flawless perfection was no doubt 
a magnificent explanation of the world, but it was not quite 
suited to be a transforming power of life. The vogue of 
the Bhagavata religion inclined the author of the Gita to 
give a glow and a penetrating power to the absolute of the 
Upanisads. He made it into a personal l£vara, called by 
the different names of Siva, Visnu, etc. All the same, the 
author is aware that he is only revivifying a dead past and 
not propounding a new theory. " This imperishable yoga 
I declared to Vivasvat, and he taught it to Manu, Manu 
to Ik§vaku,” and this secret is now revealed to Arjuna by 
Krsna. 1 This passage indicates that the message of the 
Gita is the ancient wisdom taught by Vi£vamitra, the 
seer of Gayatri, and the j*§i of the third cycle of the Rg-Veda 
and Rama, Kr§na, Gautama Buddha, and other teachers of 
the Solar line. The full name of the Gita, as it is evident from 
the colophon at the end of each chapter, is the Upani§ad 
of the name of the Bhagavadgita. The traditional account 
of the relation between the Gita and the Upanisads is con¬ 
tained in the passage now almost too familiar for quotation, 
that “ the Upanisads are the cows, Kr§na is the milker, Arjuna 
the calf, and the nectar-like Gita is the excellent milk.” 

The Bhagavata religion was the immediate stimulus to 
the synthesis of the Bhagavadgita. It is actually suggested 
that the teaching of the Gita is identical with the doctrine 
of the Bhagavatas. It is sometimes called the Harigita.* 

There is no mention of Buddhism, though some of the views 
of the Gita are like those of Buddhism. Both protest against 
the absolute authority of the Vedas and attempt to relax 
the rigours of caste by basing it on a less untenable founda¬ 
tion. Both are the manifestations of the same spiritual 
upheaval which shook the ritualistic religion, though the Gita 
was the more conservative, and therefore less thorough¬ 
going protest. Buddha announced the golden mean, though 
his own teaching was not quite true to it. To prefer celibacy 
to marriage, fasting to feasting, is not to practise the golden 
mean. The Gita denounces the religious madness of the 
herouts and the spiritual suicide of saints who prefer darkness 

f 1 Santiparva, 349. *q, 
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to daylight and sorrow to joy. It is possible to attain salva¬ 
tion without resorting to the cult of narrowness and death. 
The word nirvana occurs in the Gita, 1 but this does not show 
any borrowing from Buddhism, since it is not peculiar to it. 
In the descriptions of the ideal man the Gita and Buddhism 
agree.* As a philosophy and religion,' the Gita is more 
complete than Buddhism, which emphasises overmuch the 
negative side. The Gita adopts the ethical principles of 
Buddhism, while it by implication condemns the negative 
metaphysics of Buddhism as the root of all unbelief and 
error. It is more in continuity with the past, and therefore 
had a better fortune than Buddhism in India. 

According to Garbe, "the teachings of the Samkhya-Yoga 
constitute almost entirely the foundation of the philosophical 
observations of the Bhagavadgita. In comparison with them 
the Vedanta takes a second place. Samkhya and Yoga are 
often mentioned by name, while the Vedanta appears only 
once (Vedantakyt, xv. 15), and then in the sense of Upani- 
§ad or treatise. Accordingly, when we think merely of the 
role which the philosophical systems play in the Gita as it 
has been handed down to us, and when we consider the 
irreconcilable contradictions between the Samkhya-Yoga and 
the Vedanta, which can only be done away with by carefully 
distinguishing between the old and the new, the Vedantic 
constituents of the Bhagavadglta prove not to belong to the 
original poem. Whether we investigate the Gita from the 
religious or the philosophical side, the same result is reached/' 
The terms Samkhya-Yoga when they occur in the Gita do 
not represent the classical schools of Samkhya and Yoga, 
but only the reflective and the meditative methods of gaining 
salvation .3 Besides, during the period of the Gita there was 
no clear-cut distinction between the Samkhya-Yoga on one 
side and the Vedanta on the other, which alone can justify 
Garbe's interpretation. Fitz-Edward Hall is more correct 

* vi. 15. 

* ii- 55-72 : iv. 16-23 ; v. 18-28 ; xii. 13-16. Cf. Dhammapada, 360- 
423; Suttanipata, Munisutta, i. 7 and 14. 

s B.G., ii. 39 ; iii. 3 > v. 4-5 ; xiii. 24. In xviii. 13 there is a reference 
to the philosophy of Sarhkhya. Madhva quotes a verse from VySsa Smrti, 
where SSmkhya means knowledge of spirit, atmatattvavijftanam. See his 
commentary on B.G., ii. 40. 
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when he says: “ In the Upani§ads, the Bhagavadgiti, and 
other ancient Hindu books, we encounter, in combination, the 
doctrines, which after having been subjected to modifications 
that rendered them as wholes irreconcilable, were dis¬ 
tinguished at an uncertain period into what have for many 
ages been styled the Samkhya and the Vedanta.” 1 The 
psychology and the order of the creation of the Samkhya are 
accepted by the Gita, though the metaphysical implications of 
the Samkhya are rejected by it.* Kapila'sname is mentioned, 
though not that of Patanjali. We cannot, however, be sure 
that this Kapila is the founder of the Samkhya system. 
Even if it be so, it does not follow that the system in all its 
details was elaborated by that time. The terms buddhi 
or understanding, ahamkara or self-sense, and manas or mind, 
occur, though not always in their Samkhya significations. 
The same is true of prakrti. 3 While the Samkhya deliberately 
avoids the question of the existence of God, the Gita is most 
anxious to establish it. 

Though the distinction between puru§a and prakrti 
is recognised, the dualism is overcome. Puru§a is not an 
independent element, but only a prakrti or form of God. 
The psychical intelligence is the higher nature. When we 
deal with the Samkhya system we shall see how it looks upon 
all the modes of prakrti or nature as phenomena implying 
a permanent subject to whom they appear and for whom 
they exist. Though prakrti or nature is unconscious, its 
activities are purposive, meant as they are for the freedom of 
the soul. The teleological character of its activities is not in 
accord with its alleged unconsciousness. In the Gita the 
difficulty is overcome. There is a spiritual fact behind the play 
of prakrti or nature. Puru§a or soul is not the independent 
reality which it is in the Samkhya system. Its nature is not 
mere awareness, but bliss also. The Gita does not recognise 
any ultimate distinctness of individual souls. 4 It also believes 
in the existence of an Uttamapuru§a, or supreme soul. 
Yet the character of the individual soul and its relation to 

1 Preface to SSihkhyasara, p. 7. 

* ii. 11-16, 18-30; ii. 27-29; v. 14; rfi. 4; xiii. 5. 

s iii. 33; iv. 6; vii. 4; ix. 8 ; xi. 51; xiii. 20; xviii. 59. 

♦ vii. 4; xiii. 20-22; see also V.S., 2. 1. i., and S.B. on it. 
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nature as given in the Bhagavadgita show the influence of 
the Samkhya theory. 1 Puru§ais the spectator, and not the 
actor. Prakjti does everything. He who thinks “ I act ” 
is mistaken. To realise the separateness of puru§a from 
prakfti, soul from nature, is the end of life. The theory of the 
guijas or qualities is accepted. “ There is no entity on earth 
or heaven among the devas that is free from the three qualities 
born of prakrti.” 2 The gunas constitute the triple cord 
of bondage. So long as we are subject to them we have 
to wander in the circuit of existence. Freedom is deliverance 
from the gunas. The physiological account of the internal 
organs and the senses is found here as in the Samkhya.3 
The Gita refers to yoga practices also. When Arjuna asks 
Kr§na as to how mind, which is admittedly fickle and 
boisterous, can be brought under control, Kr§na answers 
by saying that abhyasa, or practice, and vairagya, or in¬ 
difference to worldly objects, should be acquired.4 


IV 

The Teaching of the Gita 

At the time of the Gita many different views about ulti¬ 
mate reality and man's destiny prevailed. There were the 
Upani§ad traditions based on the intuition of the soul, the 
Samkhya doctrine that liberation can be obtained by freeing 
oneself from contact with nature, the Karma Mimamsa view 
that by fulfilling our duties we attain perfection, the way 
of devotional feeling which holds that by attaining exaltation 
of the heart, the gladness of freedom can be obtained, and the 
Yoga system, which declares that man is free when the quiet 
life of the soul takes the place of the vari-coloured light of 
the world. The supreme spirit is viewed either as an 
impersonal absolute or a personal lord. The Gita attempts 
to synthesise the heterogeneous elements and fuse them 
all into a single whole. That is why we find in it apparently 

« Sarhkhya Karikh, 62 ; B.G., xiii. 34. 

* xviii. 40; xiv. 5. s iii. 40-42; xiii. 5. 

4 See B.G., vi. 33-34. Sarhkara sees a reference to the Ny&ya system 
in x. 32. See S.B.G. on it. 
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conflicting views about the end of freedom and the means of 
discipline. Finding that the Gita is not a consistent piece 
of doctrine, different writers try to account for it in different 
ways. Garbe and Hopkins suppose that several writers in 
different centuries have been at work upon it. According 
to Garbe the original Gita was written in the second century 
B.c. as a theistic tract, based on the Samkhya-Yoga, though 
in the second century a.d. it was adapted by the upholders 
of the Upanisad monism. 14 These two doctrines—the 
theistic and the pantheistic—are mixed up with each other, 
and follow each other, sometimes quite unconnected and some¬ 
times loosely connected. And it is not the case that the one 
is represented as a lower exoteric and the other as the higher 
esoteric doctrine. It is nowhere taught that theism is a 
preliminary step to the knowledge of the reality or that it is 
its symbol, and that the pantheism of the Vedanta is the. 
ultimate reality itself ; but the two beliefs are treated of 
almost throughout as though there was indeed no difference 
between them, either verbal or real." 1 Hopkins makes the 
Gita a Kr§naite version of a Vi§nuite poem, which was 
itself a late Upani§ad. Keith believes that it was orignally 
an Upani§ad of the type of the SvetaSvatara, but was later 
adapted to the cult of Kr§na. Holtzmann looks upon it 
as a Vi^nuite remodelling of a pantheistic poem. Barnett 
thinks that different streams of tradition became confused in 
the mind of the author. Deussen makes it a late product of 
the degeneration of the monistic thought of the Upani§ads, 
belonging to a period of transition from theism to realistic 
atheism. 

There is no need to accept any of these conjectures. The 
Gita is an application of the Upanisad ideal to the new situa¬ 
tions which arose at the time of the Mahabharata. In adapting 
the idealism of the Upani§ads to a theistically minded people, 
it attempts to cferive a religion from the Upanisad philosophy. 
It shows that the reflective spiritual idealism of the Upani- 
§ads has room for the living warm religion of personal 
devotion. The absolute of the Upani§ads is revealed as 
the fulfilment of the reflective and the emotional demands of 
human nature. This change of emphasis from the speculative 

* I.A., December 1918. 
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to the practical, from the philosophical to the religious, is 
also to be found in the later Upani§ads, where we have the 
saviour responding to the cry of faith. The Git5 attempts 
a spiritual synthesis which could support life and conduct 
on the basis of the Upani§ad truth, which it carries into 
the life-blood of the Indian people. 

The question whether the Gita succeeds in gathering up 
the different tendencies of thought into a true whole remains 
to be answered in the course of our study. The Indian 
tradition has always felt that incongruous elements are 
fused together in it, while the Western scholar has per¬ 
sisted that the brilliant fragments refuse to coalesce even 
in the skilled hands of the author. There is no use of dogma¬ 
tising in the very premises of the discussion. 1 


* There are several commentaries on the Gita by Indian writers, of 
which the chief are those by Vj-ttikara, Saihkara, RAmanuja, Madhva, 
Vallabha, Nimbarka and JfiAneSvar. Anandagiri says that the Vfttikara 
Bodhayana, the author of a voluminous commentary on the Vedanta 
Sdtras, also wrote a vjtti or gloss on the Gita (see Anandagiri on S.B.G., 
ii. 10). According to him the Gita teaches the method of the combined 
pursuit of Jfiana and Karma. Neither of them by itself leads to freedom. 
Samkara believes that Jfiana or wisdom is the highest means to perfection, 
and contends that the identity of the individual soul with the supreme 
Brahman is to be realised by intuitional wisdom. The manyness of the world 
is traced to the imperfection of man. All action is the cause of bondage, since 
it is dependent on the false sense of duality. When true wisdom abolishes our 
ideas of duality, the soul is saved, and no action has any meaning thereafter. 
The other paths of Karma or work, Bhakti or devotion, Yoga or self-control, 
lead only to wisdom or Jfiana. See S.B.G., iii. I. RAmAnuja distinguishes 
jlva or cit, world or acit, and God or Igvara, and makes the two former 
constitute the body of God. In metaphysics he adopts thus a modified 
monism, and in practice insists on the path of devotion. He suggests by 
implication that the rules of caste should be maintained throughout. Both 
Saihkaraand RAmAnuja subordinate Karma, though with different motives. 
Madhva repudiates the theory of mAyfi and accepts an ultimate distinction 
between the absolute Brahman and the individual souls. For him, also, 
devotion to God is the supreme way to bliss. Though Vallabha declares 
that Brahman and the purified soul are one, he yet makes jlva a part of 
Brahman. The world of mayfi is not false, since mayfi is only a power 
separated from Ifivara by his will. Grace of God is the only way by which 
the individual could be freed. According to NimbArka the world and the 
souls are dependent on God in whom they exist, though in a subtle con¬ 
dition. His theory is called dualistic non-dualism. Jftanefivar makes 
Patafijali’s yoga the aim of the teaching of the GltA. When there are so 
many views of the GltA adopted by able minds, the task of the student is 
not an easy one. Its bold and brilliant syntheses and reconciliations do 
not always give us exact information as to how contradictory ideas are to 
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The context in which the Gita is said to be delivered 
points out how its central purpose is to solve the problem of 
life and stimulate right conduct. It is obviously an ethical 
treatise, a yoga Sastra. The Gita was formulated in a period 
of ethical religion and so shared in the feeling of the age. 
Whatever peculiar adaptations the term yoga may have in 
the Gita, it throughout keeps up its practical reference. 1 
Yoga is getting to God, relating oneself to the power that 
rules the universe, touching the absolute. It is yoking not 
merely this or that power of the soul, but all the forces of 
heart, mind and will to God. It is the effort of man to unite 
himself to the deeper principle. We have to change the 
whole poise of the soul into something absolute and un¬ 
compromising and develop the strength to resist power and 
pleasure. Yoga thus comes to mean the discipline by which 
we can train ourselves to bear the shocks of the world with 
the central being of our soul untouched. It is the method or 
the instrument, upaya, by which the end can be gained. 
Patanjali’s yoga is a system of psychic discipline by which we 
can clear the intellect, free the mind of its illusions and get 
a direct perception of reality. We can discipline the emotions 
and realise the supreme by a soul-surrender to God. We can 
train our will so as to make our whole life one continuous 
divine service. We can also perceive the divine in the nature 
of our being, watch it with ardent love and aspiration, till 
the spark grows into an infinite light. All these are different 
yogas or methods leading to the one supreme yoga or union 
with God. But no ethical message can be sustained if it is 
not backed up by a metaphysical statement. So the yoga 
sastra of the Gita is rooted in brahmavidya, or knowledge of 
the spirit. The Gita is a system of speculation as well as a rule 

be logically combined. There is no denying that the GltS fosters a life of 
spirit. There is a romantic twilight which captures the imagination and 
uplifts our nature, so long as we are religiously minded and rely on dogmatic 
thought. But the critical intellect has to work on it with care before it 
can deduce a consistent system from it. 

1 Yoga is practice as distinct from S&rfikhya or knowledge. See 6vet£- 
Svatara Upani?ad, " S&mkhyayog&digamyam,” knowable by knowledge 
and practice. Yoga also means karma, see GIt 5 , iii. 7; v. 1. 2; ix. 28; 
xiii. 24. The yoga of the Lord is spoken of as His wondrous power. See 
ix. 5; x. 7 ; xi. 8. Yoga also means getting things which we do not have. 
See ix. 22. 
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of life, an intellectual search for truth as well as an attempt 
to make the truth dynamic in the soul of man. This is 
evident from the colophon at the end of each chapter, which 
has come down to us from a date which is unknown, that it 
is the yoga Sastra, or religious discipline of the philosophy 
of Brahman, “ brahmavidyanam yogaSastre.” 

V 

Ultimate Reality 

The problem of ultimate reality is here approached, as in 
the Upanisads, by the two ways of an analysis of the objective 
and of the subjective. The metaphysical bent of the author 
is clearly revealed in the second chapter, where he gives us 
the principle on which his scheme is based : “Of the unreal 
there is no being, and of the real there is no non-being.” * 
The objective analysis proceeds on the basis of a distinction 
between substance and shadow, the immortal and the 
perishable, the aksara and the ksara. “ There are these 
two beings in the world, the destructible ksara and the 
indestructible aksara. The unchanging one is the aksara.” 1 
We cannot say that the “ unchanging one " here referred to 
is the supreme reality, for in the very next verse the Gita 
declares that “ the supreme being is another called the highest 
self, Paramatman, who as the inexhaustible Lord pervading 
the three worlds supports them.” 3 The author first 
distinguishes the permanent background of the world from 
its transitory manifestations, the prakrti from its changes. 
Within this world of experience, " imau loke,” we have 
the perishable and the permanent aspects. Though prakrti 
is permanent when compared with the changes of the world, 
still it is not absolutely real, since it depends on the supreme 
Lord.4 This supreme spirit is the true immortal, the abode 
of the eternal.5 Ramanuja, to suit his own special theory, 
makes k§ara stand for the principle of prakrti, and aksara 

1 ii. 16. * xv. 16. 3 xv. 17. 

4 It is said that “ there is another being unmanifested and eternal and 
distinct from this unmanifested principle, which is. not destroyed when all 
existences are destroyed M (viii. 20). 

s viii. 21. 
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for the individual soul, and regards Purusottama, or the 
supreme self, as superior to both these. It is possible for us 
to interpret the conception of Purusottama as that of the 
concrete personality which is superior to the false abstractions 
of the infinite and the finite. The only difficulty is that 
Brahman, declared to be the basis of the finite, cannot be 
looked upon as a mere abstraction. The Gita distinguishes 
between the finite or the impermanent, and the infinite or 
the permanent. Whatever is limited or transitory is not 
real. All becoming is an untenable contradiction. That 
which becomes is not being. If it were being, it would 
not become. Since the things of the world are struggling 
to become something else, they are not real. Transitoriness 
marks all things on earth. In the background of our 
consciousness, there is the conviction that there is something 
that does not pass away. For nothing can come out of 
nothing. That ultimate being of reality is not the ever- 
changing prakrti. It is the supreme Brahman. It is the 
eternal or rock-seated being, kufasthasattd, while the world is 
only timeless, endless existence, anadipravahasatta. “ He 
sees truly who sees the supreme Lord abiding alike in 
all entities and not destroyed though they are destroyed." 1 
This eternal spirit dwells in all beings, and is therefore not 
a qualitatively distinct other to the finite. The Gita believes 
in the reality of an infinite being underlying and animating 
all finite existences. 

The individual self is ever unsatisfied with itself and is 
struggling always to become something else. In its conscious¬ 
ness of limitation, there is a sense of the infinite. The finite 
self which is limited, which ever tries to rise beyond its sad 
plight, is not ultimately real. The true self has the character 
of imperishableness. The Gita tries to find out the element 
of permanence in the self, that which is always the subject and 
never the object. K§etra is the place or the object, and 
K§etrajna is the knower of the object or the subject.* 
What is known is not a property of the knower. In the self 
of man, there is the element of the knower that remains 
constant behind all changes. It is the eternal, immutable, 
timeless self-existence. Breaking up the individual self into 

1 xiii. 27 , see also viii. 20. * xiii. 1 and 5-6. 
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its component parts of body, mind, soul, the Gita tries to 
discover the element which is always. The body is not the 
permanent subject, for it has an end, being only a fleeting 
frame. 1 The sense life is brief and mutable. 3 The empirical 
mind is ever changing. All these are only objects for a subject, 
the instruments through which the soul works. They have 
no existence in their own right. The inner principle, the 
source of all knowledge, is in the words of the Gita, “ greater 
than the senses, the mind and the understanding." 3 It is 
the element which combines and is present throughout even 
in deep sleep. This function of combination cannot be 
attributed to the senses or the understanding or a combination 
of these.4 The principle of the subject is the indispensable 
basis on which the object world, including the empirical self, 
is based. If we drop the subject, the object vanishes. But 
the subject does not vanish even though the object disappears. 
The Gita gives eloquent descriptions of this undying element. 
It is the lord of the body. “ He is not born nor does He die, 
nor having been, does He cease to be any more. Unborn, 
eternal, everlasting, ancient. He is not slain when the body 
is destroyed." 5 11 Weapons do not reach it, flame does not 

burn it nor water wet it. Wind does not dry it. It is 
impenetrable, uncombustible . . . perpetual, all pervading, 
stable, immovable, ancient." 6 

About the nature of the supreme self, the Gita account 
is rather puzzling. “ This inexhaustible supreme self, 
being without beginning and without qualities, does not act 
and is not tainted, though stationed in the body." 7 It 
is viewed as a mere spectator. The self is akartr, non-doer. 
The whole drama of evolution belongs to the object world. 
Intelligence, mind, senses are looked upon as the develop¬ 
ments of the unconscious prakrti, which is able to bring 
about this ascent on account of the presence of spirit. The 
subject self is within us calm and equal, uncaught in the 
external world, though its support, source and immanent 
witness. 

We have in the actual individuals of the world combina¬ 
tions of subject and object. 8 The empirical individuals are 

* ii. 13. u. 18, » ii. 14. 3 iii. 42 4 xiii. 6. 

I ii. 20, ♦ ii. 22-25. 7 xiii. 31, » xiii. 27. 
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the divine principle of subject limited by contexts of object. 
In the world the subject and the object are always found 
together . 1 Only the object has not an ultimate transcendental 
existence. The subject superior to the object is the basis 
of the object. “ When a man sees all the variety of existence 
as rooted in one and all as emanating from that, he becomes 
one with the supreme.” 1 When the confusion with the object 
terminates, the subject in all is found to be the same. When 
Krsna urges Arjuna not to grieve for the dead, he says that 
death is not extinction. The individual form may change, 
but the essence is not destroyed. Until perfection is obtained, 
individuality persists. However repeatedly the mortal 
frame is destroyed, the inner individuality preserves its 
identity and takes on a new form. Buoyed up by this faith, 
man has to work for self-knowledge. Our imperishableness 
is guaranteed either by way of endlessness or perfection. 
It is the unfolding of our implicit infinitude. It is by this 
affirmation of the soul, by this vindication of the intuition 
of the Upanisads, that the Atman, or the pure subject, 
remains unaffected, even though our body be “ dust returning 
unto dust,” that Kfsna stills the unrest of Arjuna's mind. 

Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall cease to be never. 
Never was time it was not; end and beginning are dreams; 
Birthless and deathless and changeless remaineth the spirit for ever. 
Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house of it seem *.3 

In the spirit of the Upanisads the Gita identifies the two 
principles of the Atman and the Brahman. Behind the 
fleeting senses and the body there is the Atman ; behind the 
fleeting objects of the world there is Brahman. The two 
are one, being of identical nature. The reality of this is 
a matter of each man’s experience to be realised for himself. 
Any endeavour to define the unchanging in terms of the 
changing fails. There is, however, no attempt in the Gita 
to prove that the absolute discerned by intuition is the 
logical foundation of the world, though this is implied. If 
the world is to be an experience and not a chaotic confusion, 
then we require the reality of an unconditioned absolute. 


* xiii. 20-21. * xiii. 31. 

S Sir Edwin Arnold's translation 
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We should, however, be very careful not to oppose the 
infinite and the finite as two mutually exclusive spheres. 
This will lead us to a false view of the infinite. What strikes 
us at first is the distinction between the passing finite and the 
real infinite. But if this were all, then the infinite becomes 
finitised, converted into something limited, since the opposed 
and the excluded finite becomes the limit of the infinite. 
It is wrong to conceive the infinite as something pushed 
out of the being of the finite. It is the finite itself in its 
truth. It is the infinitised finite, the real in the finite, and 
not something lying side by side with it. If we overlook the 
infinite in the finite, we get an endless progress peculiar to 
the world of finitude or samsara. This very endlessness is 
the sign of the infinite within the sphere of the finite. The 
finite reveals itself as nothing more than the infinite made 
finite. The distinction between the infinite and the finite 
is only a characteristic of loose thinking. In truth there is 
only the infinite, and the finite is nothing more than the 
finitisation of the infinite. It follows that terms like 
transcendence and immanence are inapplicable, since these 
assume a distinct “ other ” to the absolute. Any category 
of thought is inadequate for the purposes of the absolute. 
It is described as neither being nor non-being, neither formed 
nor unformed . 1 The Gita reiterates the Upani§ad principle 
that the real is the immutable self-existence behind the 
cosmic world, with its space, time and causality. 

The Gita asserts the truth of an advaita or non-dualism 
in philosophy. The supreme Brahman is the immutable self¬ 
existence “of which the Vedantins speak, to which the doers 
of the austerities attain. ” It is the highest status and supreme 
goal of the soul’s movement in time, though it is itself no 
movement, but a status original, eternal and supreme. In 
the unalterable eternity of Brahman, all that moves and 
evolves is founded. By it they exist; they cannot be without 
>t, though it causes nothing, does nothing and determines 
nothing. The two, Brahman and the world, seem to be 
opposed in features. Even though we repudiate the reality 
of samsSra and look upon it as a mere shadow, still there is 
the substance of which it is the shadow. The world of 


: xiii. 12 . 
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samsara shows its unreality by its constant struggle to over¬ 
reach itself, but the absolute Brahman is its own end, and 
looks to no end beyond itself. Since the world of samsara 
is based op the absolute, the latter is sometimes said to be 
both the changeless and the changing. The endless details 
and the oppositions of the samsara are there just to turn the 
mind in the direction where all oppositions are overcome and 
successions are embraced in a successionless consciousness. 
While all possible relatives and opposites are only based on 
it, it is not opposed to them, being their very substratum. 
We do not know how exactly the world of samsara is based 
on the absolute Brahman, though we are sure that without 
the absolute there would be no samsara. There is the silent 
sleeper as well as the seething sea. We do not know how 
exactly the two are related. We conceal our ignorance by 
the use of the word maya. The two are one, yet they seem 
different, and the seeming is due to maya. The transcendental 
reality, though untouched by the changes, still determines 
them. From the philosophical point of view we are obliged 
to stop here. " Who could perceive directly and who 
could declare whence born or why this variegated 
creation ? ” 1 

The same problem when applied to the individual self 
becomes one of the relation of the free subject to the object. 
The bond between the immortal witness self and the flowing 
changes of consciousness, we do not know. Samkara in 
this difficulty adopts the hypothesis of adhyasa or super¬ 
position. The two, subject and object, cannot be related by 
way of samyoga or contact, since the subject is partless. 
The relation cannot be samavaya, or inseparable inherence, 
since the two are not related as cause and effect. Samkara con¬ 
cludes, “ that it must be of the nature of mutual adhyasa, 
i.e. it consists in confounding them as well as their attributes 
with each other, owing to the absence of a discrimination 
between the nature of object and that of subject, like the 
union of mother-of-pearl and silver or of rope and snake when 
they are mistaken the one for the other owing to the absence 
of discrimination. The union of the two is itself apparent, 
mithyajnana, and it vanishes when a man attains to right 

1 Taittirlya Brahmaija, ii. 8-9. 
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knowledge." 1 This theory is not found in the Gita, however 
much it may be implied by it. 

The metaphysical idealism of the Upani§ads is trans¬ 
formed in the Gita into a theistic religion, providing room 
for love, faith, prayer and devotion. So long as we do 
not have the vision of the absolute, but are working from the 
side of the empirical world, we can account for it only on 
the theory of the supreme godhead of Puru§ottama. The 
impersonality of the absolute is not its whole significance for 
man. The Gita, anxious to adapt the Upani§ad idealism 
to the daily life of mankind, supports a divine activity and 
participation in nature. It tries to give us a God who satisfies 
the whole being of man, a real which exceeds the mere infinite 
and the mere finite. The supreme soul is the origin and cause 
of the world, the indivisible energy pervading all life. Moral 
attributes are combined with the metaphysical.* The Gita 
refuses to commit the fallacy of taking distinctions for 
divisions. It reconciles all abstract oppositions. Thought 
cannot act without creating distinctions and reconciling them . 
The moment we think the absolute, we have to translate 
the trutl^ of intuition into terms of thought. Pure “being " 
is gone over into “ nothing/' and we have left in our hands 
a unity of being and nothing. This unity is as real as thought 
itself. Of course the Gita does not tell us of the way in which 
the absolute as impersonal non-active spirit becomes the 
active personal Lord creating and sustaining the universe. 
The problem is considered to be intellectually insoluble. The 
mystery clears up only when we rise to the level of intuition. 
The transformation of the absolute into God is mayji or a 
mystery. It is also mSLya in the sense that the transformed 
world is not so real as the absolute itself. 

If through logic we try to understand the relation of the 
absolute to the world we assign to it a power or Sakti. The 
inactive qualityless absolute, unrelated to any object, is con¬ 
verted by logic into the active personal Lord possessing 
power related to prakrti or nature. We have “ Nar&yaija 
brooding over the waters," the eternal “I" confronting the 
pseudo-eternal “ not I." This latter is also called prakfti 
or nature, since it generates the world. It is the source o* 
* S.B.G., xiii. 26. * B.G., viii. 9 and 13. 
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delusion, since it hides the true nature of reality from mortal 
vision. The world is organically connected with the Puru- 
§ottama. All things partake of the duality of being and 
non-being from Puru§ottama downwards. The element 
of negation is introduced into the absolute, and the unity 
is forced to unfold its inwardness in the process of becoming. 
The “ ancient urge to action ” is located in the heart of 
Puru§ottama. The original unity is pregnant with the 
whole course of the world, which contains the past, the present 
and the future in a supreme now. Kf§^a shows to Arjuna 
the whole viSvarupa (worldform) in one vast shape. 1 In the 
radiance of eternity Arjuna sees nameless things, the form 
of Kf§na bursting the very bounds of existence, filling the 
whole sky and the universe, worlds coursing through him 
like cataracts. Contradiction constitutes the main spring 
of progress. Even God has the element of negativity 
or may5, though He controls it. The supreme God puts 
forth His active nature or svamprakftim and creates the 
jivas, who work out their destinies along lines determined by 
their own nature. While all this is done by the supreme 
through his native power exercised in the perishable world, 
he has another aspect untouched by it all. He is the im¬ 
personal absolute as well as the immanent will. He is the 
causeless cause, the unmoved mover. 

He is within all beings—and without— 

Motionless, yet still moving; not discerned 
For subtlety of instant presence ; close 
To all, to each; yet measurelessly far; 

Not manifold, and yet subsisting still 
In all which lives. 

The light of lights, he is in the heart of the dark 
Shining eternally.* 

The supreme is said to be possessed of two natures higher, 
para, and lower, apar&, answering to the conscious and 
the unconscious aspects of the universe. The lower prakfti 
produces effects and modifications in the world of nature or 
of causes; the higher prakrti gives rise to the puru§as, or 
the intelligent souls, in the world of ends or values. The two 

1 B.G., chap, xi; vi. 29 ; vii. 8-9 ; viii. 22 ; x. 
a xiii. 15-18. Sir Edwin Arnold's translation. 
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belong to one spiritual whole. Madhva cites a verse to this 
effect: “ There are two prakftis for God, ja<Ja, or unconscious, 
and ajada, or conscious; the former is unmanifested prakjrti; 
the latter is Sri or Lak§mi, which upholds the former. She 
is the consort of Narayana. With these two Hari creates the 
world.” 1 The Gita accepts the Samkhya theory of the evolu¬ 
tion of the manifold from the homogeneous indeterminate 
matter, determined by the presence of spirit or puru§a. 
Only the presence of puru§a necessary to stimulate prakrti 
to activity must be a real presence. It is therefore more 
correct to say that all activity is due to the combined effort 
of puru§a and prakrti, though the element of intelligence 
is more prominent in the subjective and that of matter in the 
objective world. Both of them form the nature of the one 
Supreme. They are the constitutive stuff of the world.* 
That is why the Lord is said to be the support of the world 
as wall as the all-illumining light of consciousness. The author 
of the Gita does not describe the way in which the one nature 
of God manifests itself at one stage as unconscious matter, 
at another as conscious intelligence, and how these two 
products of one primal source appear to be antagonistic to 
each other during the course of the world progress. 3 

While dwelling in man and nature the Supreme is greater 
than both. The boundless universe in an endless space and 
time rests in Him and not He in it. The expression of God 
may change, but in Him is an element which is self-identical, 
the permanently fixed background for the phenomenal altera¬ 
tions. The diversified existence does not affect His identity.4 


* Commentary on vii. 5. 

» RamAnuja says: " From the connexion between the unintelligent 
prakjti and the intelligent embryo cast into it (14. 3) there results the 
origin of all beings, which beginning from the gods and ending with im¬ 
movable things are all mixed up with the non-intelligent thing/* (R.B.G., 
13. 2,) RSmanuja, however, holds that these beings possess an ultimate 
existence distinct from that of ISvara, though the Gita is definite that 
the undivided Brahman is not really divided, but only seems to be so 
(vibhaktam iva, 13. 16). 

s We are not, therefore, in a position to institute any comparison between 
the Gita conception of the Puru$ottama, or the whole, and Bergson's theory 
of an eternal dur6e, or of the Gita doctrine of puru?a and prakrti with 
Bergson’s conception of life and matter. 

4 M.B., Santiparva, 339 - 344 - 
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"As the mighty air everywhere moving is rooted in space so 
all things are in Me.” 1 Yet space is space even without the 
" moving airs.” The Lord is not tainted by the qualities 
of creation. The world as the expression of His nature does 
not detract from the self-sufficiency of God. Yet we cannot 
know the nature of God apart from the constitution of the 
world. If the identical principle is emptied of all content, 
of all that constitutes progress in knowledge and life, the God- 
in-Itself may become unknowable. It is also true that if 
we lose ourselves in the world, the reality may be hidden from 
our vision. It is necessary for us to know what God is 
independent of all relations to objects, and how He maintains 
Himself throughout all changes He brings about. Simply 
because relatedness to objects cannot be excluded, we need 
not think that the subject has no self-identity. If the 
expression is confused with the spirit, the Gita theory will 
become one of cosmotheism. The author of the Gita, however, 
explicitly repudiates such suggestions. The whole world 
is said to be sustained by one part of God, " ekamiena.” 1 
In the tenth chapter Kr§na declares that He is manifesting 
only a portion of His endless glory. The immutability of 
the absolute and the activity of the Iivara are both taken 
over in the conception of Puru§ottama. 

The personal Puru§ottama is from the religious point of 
view higher than the immutable self-existence untouched by 
the subjective and the objective appearances of the universe. 
He is looked upon as an impartial governor ever ready to 
help those in distress. Simply because He sometimes inflicts, 
punishments we cannot call Him unjust or unkind. Sridhara 
quotes a verse which reads: "Even as a mother is not 
unkind to her child whether she fondles or beats him, so also 
Hvara, the determiner of good and evil, is not unkind.” 3 
The impersonal absolute is envisaged as Puru§ottama for the 
purposes of religion. The idea of Puru§ottama is not a 
wilful self-deception accepted by the weak heart of man. 
While the dry light of reason gives us a featureless reality, 
spiritual intuition reveals to us a God who is both 
personal and impersonal. The principle of reconciliation 


1 ix. 6; ix. io. * x. 42. 

5 Commentary on the Gita, iv. 8, 
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is contained in the Upani§ads. The ISa Upani§ad looks 
upon the real as both the mobile and the immobile. To dwell 
on either exclusively results in a darkness of knowledge or 
of ignorance. The GIt§ tries to make a synthesis of the 
imperishable self and the changing experience. The supreme 
spiritual being with energy is Puru§ottama; the same in 
a state of eternal rest is Brahman. Samkarananda quotes 
a verse which says : “ There are two forms of Vasudeva, the 
manifested and the unmanifested; the Parabrahman is 
the unmanifested, and the whole world of moving and un¬ 
moving things is the manifested.” 1 The Supreme has two 
aspects of the manifested and the unmanifested ; the former 
is emphasised when prakfti is assigned to its nature and 
JIva is said to be a part of it. 1 The stress is on the same side 
when Kr§na says : " Whatever is glorious, good, beautiful 
and mighty, understand that it all proceeds from a fragment 
of my splendour.” 3 When Kr§na calls upon us to become 
his devotees, when he shows the vi£varupa, or the world- 
form, whenever he uses the first person, we have references 
to the manifested aspect of the Supreme. 4 This side of divine 
nature is involved in the work of creation, where it loses 
itself in the succession of time and the waves of becoming. 
Beyond it all is another status, the silent and the immutable, 
than which there is nothing higher. The two together form 
the Puru§ottama. If we try to make out that the personal 
Lord is the highest metaphysical reality we get into trouble. 
“ I will declare that in the object of knowledge, knowing which 
one reaches immortality, the highest Brahman, having no 
beginning or end, which cannot be said to be existent or 
non-existent.” 5 The author of the Gita frequently reminds 
us that the manifested aspect is a creation of his own mystic 
power, or yoga maya. 6 “ The undisceming ones, not knowing 
my transcendental and inexhaustible essence, than which 
there is nothing higher, think me, who am unperceived, to 
have become perceptible.” 7 On ultimate analysis the 
assumption of the form of Puru§ottama by the absolute 

1 Commentary on the Gita, iv. n. 

1 xv. 7. 

1 ix. 34 ; xiv. 27 ; xviii 65. 

* vii. 25. 


s x. 41. 

5 R.B.G.. xiii, 13. 
7 vii. 24. 
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becomes less than real. It is therefore wrong to argue that 
according to the Git 3 the impersonal self is lower in reality 
than the personal l£vara, though it is true that the Git5 
considers the conception of a personal God to be more useful 
for religious purposes. 

Before we pass on to the cosmology of the Gita, we may 
note the relation between the conception of Puru§ottama 
and Krjna, thus raising the question of the avatars or 
incarnations. 

Whether Kf§na is identical with Puru§ottama or only 
a limited manifestation of Him is a question on which there 
is difference of opinion. The theory of avatars is mentioned 
in the Gita. “ Even though I am unborn and inexhaustible 
in my essence, even though I am Lord of all beings, still 
assuming control over my own prakjti, I am born by means 
of my maya.” 1 The avatars are generally limited mani¬ 
festations of the Supreme, though the Bhagavata makes 
an exception in favour of Kr§na, and makes him a full 
manifestation, “ Kr§nas tu bhagavan svayam.” The form 
given to him is indicative of his all-comprehensiveness. The 
peacock feathers of his head are the variegated colours which 
flood man’s eyes. The colour of his complexion is that of 
the sky, the garland of wild flowers typifies the grandeur 
of the solar and the stellar systems. The flute he plays 
upon is that by which he gives forth his message. The yellow 
garment with which he decks his person is the halo of light 
which pervades space, the mark on his chest is the emblem 
of the devotion of the devotee which he proudly wears out 
of love to man. He stands in the devotee’s heart, and so 
great is his grace to man that his feet, which symbolise it, 
are put one over the other so that they may have their full 
effect. Samkara and Anandagiri look upon Kr§na as only 
a partial manifestation of the supreme godhead.* Kf§na, 
in the opinion of the author of the Git 3, is the Purufottama. 
“ The foolish mistake me, clad in human form, ignorant of 
my supreme nature, the great Lord of all beings.” 3 

iv. 6. 

* AmSena sambabhfiva, or born of a part. Samkara. Anandagiri, cor: 
menting on it, says that it is an illusory form created by his own will. 
Svecchinirmitena mayamayena svarupepa. 3 ix. u. 
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The theory of avatars brings to mankind a new spiritual 
message. The avatars are the militant gods struggling against 
sin and evil, death and destruction. “ Whensoever righteous¬ 
ness languishes and unrighteousness is on the ascendant, 

I create myself. I am born age after age, for the protection 
of the good, for the destruction of the evildoers and the 
establishment of the law.” 1 It is an eloquent expression of 
the law of the spiritual world. If God is looked upon as the 
saviour of man. He must manifest Himself whenever the 
forces of evil threaten to destroy human values. According 
to Hindu mythology, whenever the forces of vice and wicked¬ 
ness, a Ravana or a Kamsa are in the ascendant, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the moral order, Indra, Brahma, etc., along with 
Earth, which is said to suffer most, go to the court of Heaven 
and cry aloud for a world redeemer. The work of redemption, 
however, is a constant activity, though on occasions it 
becomes accentuated. The normal self-manifestation of 
God becomes emphatic when the world-order grows dis¬ 
proportionately evil. An avatar is a descent of God into 
man, and not an ascent of man into God. Though every 
conscious being is such a descent, it is only a veiled manifesta¬ 
tion. There is a distinction between the self-conscious being 
of the divine and the same shrouded in ignorance. The human 
being is as good as an avatar, provided he crosses the maya 
of the world and transcends his imperfection. The creator 
Puru§ottama is not separated from his creatures. The two 
do not exist apart. He is always fulfilling himself in the 
world. Man comes to full consciousness by actualising his 
potentiality. It becomes indifferent, then, whether we say God 
limits Himself in the form of man or man rises to God work¬ 
ing through his nature. Yet an avatar generally means a 
God who limits Himself for some purpose on earth, and 
possesses even in His limited form the fullness of 
knowledge. 

The philosophical intellect tries to relate the avatars, 
or the ideals of perfection, to the great onward march of the 
world. The superior souls who focussed representative 
ages in their own selves became the embodiments of God 
in a special sense. These examples of men who established 
* iv. Sec also Tevijja Sutta ; Mahanirvana Tantra, iv. 
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supremacy over their nature and made their outward sub¬ 
stance reveal the God within are more effective for struggling 
individuals. From them can man take courage and try to 
grow into their stature. They are the moulds into which the 
seeking soul tries to cast itself, that it might grow towards 
God. What has been achieved by one man, a Christ or a 
Buddha, may be repeated in the lives of other men. The 
struggle towards the sanctifying of the earth or the revealing 
of the God-ideal has passed through several stages in the 
evolution on earth. The ten avatars of Vi§nu mark out 
the central steps. The growth in the sub-human or the 
animal level is emphasised in those of the fish, the tortoise 
and the boar. Next we have the transition between the animal 
and the human worlds in the man-lion. The development 
is not completely fulfilled when we come to the dwarf. The 
first stage of man is that of the brutish, violent, uncivilised 
Rama with his axe, who devastates the rest of humanity; 
later we get the divine spiritual Rama, who consecrates family 
life and affections, and Kr§na, who exhorts us to enter into the 
warfare of the world; and after him Buddha, who, full of com¬ 
passion for all life, works for the redemption of mankind. Last 
of all we have the avatar yet to come, the militant God 
(Kalki) who fights evil and injustice with the sword in hand. 
Great crises in human progress are signalised by the appear¬ 
ance of avatars. 


VI 

The World of Change 

To know the exact place of the maya theory in the Gita, 
it is necessary to distinguish the different senses in which the 
word is employed, and the exact bearings of the Git 5 on them 
all. (i) If the supreme reality is unaffected by the events of 
the world, then the rise of these events becomes an inexplicable 
mystery. The author of the Gita does not use the term mfiya 
in this sense, however much it may be implied in his views, 
rhe conception of a beginningless, and at the same time 
unreal, avidya causing the illusion of the world does not 
enter the mind of the author. ( 2 ) The personal Igvara is said 
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to combine within himself sat and asat, the immutability of 
Brahman as well as the mutation of becoming . 1 Maya is the 
power which enables him to produce mutable nature. It is 
iakti, or the energy of ISvara, or atmavibhuti, the power of 
self-becoming. ISvara and m§ya in this sense are mutually 
dependent and are both beginningless . 2 * * * This power of the 
supreme is called maya in the Gita. 3 (3) Since the Lord is 

able to produce the universe by means of the two elements of 
His being, prakjti and puru$a, matter and consciousness, 
they are said to be maya (higher and lower) of God .4 
( 4 ) Gradually mflya comes to mean the lower prakjrti, since 
puru§a is said to be the seed which the Lord casts into the 
womb of prakjli for the generation of the universe. ( 5 ) As 
the manifested world hides the real from the vision of the 
mortals, it is said to be delusive in its character. 5 The world 
is not an illusion ,though by regarding it as a mere mechanical 
determination of nature unrelated to God, we fail to perceive 
its divine essence. It becomes the source of delusion. The 
divine maya becomes avidyamaya. It is so, however, 
only for us mortals, shut off from the truth; to God who knows 
it all and controls it, it is vidyamaya. Maya to man is a 
source of trouble and misery, since it breeds a bewildering 
partial consciousness which loses hold of the full reality. 
God seems to be enveloped in the immense cloak of maya . 6 7 
( 6 ) Since the world is only an effect of God, who is the cause, 
and since everywhere the cause is more real than the effect, 
the world as effect is said to be less real than God the cause. 
This relative unreality of the world is confirmed by the 
self-contradictory nature of the process of becoming. There is 
a struggle of opposites in the world of experience, and the 
real is above all opposites.7 

There is, however, no indication that the changes of the 
world are only imaginary . 8 Even Samkara's non-dualism 

1 ix. 19. a See 3 aij<iilya Sutras, ii. 13 and 15. 

3 xviii. 61 ; iv. 6. 4 iv. 16. 5 vii. 14 ; vii. 25. 

6 M&ya which does not produce avidya is said to be sattvikl maya. When 

it is poUuted it breeds ignorance, or avidya. Brahman reflected in the 

former is Igvara, while that reflected in the latter is jlva, or the individual self. 

This is later Vedanta, see PancadasI, i. 15-17. The Gita is not aware of 
this view. 

7 ii. 45 ; vii. 28. 1 iii. 28 ; iv. 6; vii. 14 ; xiv. 23. 
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admits of real changes in the world; only the first change 
of Brahman into the world is regarded by him as an appearance, 
or vivarta. The world is a real emanation from the supreme 
Puru§ottama ; only from the ultimate point of view it is not 
real, since it is ever at war with itself. The Gita repudiates 
the view that “ the world is untrue, without any fixed basis, 
devoid of any ruler, brought about by union caused by lust 
and nothing else.” 1 It follows that in the world we have a 
real development presided over by ISvara. We cannot say 
that the Gita looked upon the world as real only so long as 
we lived in it. There is no suggestion that the world is a 
troublous dream on the bosom of the infinite. While living 
in the world of becoming, it is possible, according to the Gita, 
to possess the immortality of timeless self-existence. We have 
the supreme example of Puru§ottama, who makes use of the 
world undeluded by it. When we transcend maya, time, 
space and cause do not fall away from us. The world does 
not disappear, but it only changes its meaning. 

Puru§ottama is not a remote phenomenon in some 
supreme state beyond us all, but is in the body and heart of 
every man and thing. He maintains all existences in relation 
to one another. The world of souls and matter is the effect 
of his nature. God does not create the world out of a nothing¬ 
ness or a void, but from His own being. In the pralaya 
condition the whole world, including jivas, exists in the divine 
in a subtle state. In the manifested state they are cut off 
from one another and forget their identity of source. All 
this is his sovereign yoga. The world is compared to a tree 
“ with root above and branches below.” 1 Prakrti is a general 
feature of the world. The interminable antagonisms, the 
mutual devourings of the various forms of existence, the 
evolving, the differentiating, the organising and the vivifying 
of matter are all due to prakrti. " Earth, water, fire, air, 
space, mind, buddhi or understanding, self-sense or ahamkara 
are the eight-fold divisions of my prakrti.” This is God’s 
lower nature. That which vitalises these and sustains the 
world is His higher.3 Ramanuja writes: " The prakrti, or 
the material nature of the universe, is an object of enjoyment; 

* xvi. 8. » xv. i. 

s vii. 4-5 ; see also R.B.G. on vii. 4-5. 
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that which is other than this, which is insentient and object 
of enjoyment, is the life principle jiva, which is of a different 
order. It is the enjoyer of the lower one, and is in the form 
of intelligent souls.” The Gita supports Ramanuja’s view of 
reality, if we ignore its absolutist background and emphasise 
the idea of Purusottama with its dual nature of conscious¬ 
ness and matter. The metaphor of beads and string, according 
to Ramanuja, points out how “ the totality of intelligences 
and non-intelligent things, both in their state of cause and in 
the state of effect, which form my body, are like a number 
of gems on a string that hangs from me, who have mv being 
in the Atman.” 1 

The individual soul is said to be a portion of the lord, 
mamaivamSah. 2 Samkara is not faithful to the intention of 
the author of the Gita when he says that “ am£a,” or part, 
indicates an imaginary or apparent part only. It is a real 
form of Purusottama. Samkara’s position is correct if 
the reference is to the indivisible Brahman, who is partless, 
but then even Purusottama is imaginary, since there is in 
him an element of not-self. The actual individual is a kartf 
or doer ; so he is not the pure immortal spirit, but the personal 
self, which is a limited manifestation of God. This portion is 
kept distinct on account of the form which it draws to itself, 
the senses and the mind. As the prakrti has a definite 
magnitude, duration and vibration, even so does purusha 
acquire a definite extent and reach of consciousness. The 
universal is embodied in a limited context of a mental-vital- 
physical sheath. “ Puru§a joined with prakrti enjoys the 
qualities born of nature and the cause of its birth, good or 
evil, is its connexion with the qualities.” 3 

VII 

The Individual Self 

The individuals are subject to maya, or delusion, being lost 
in outer appearances.4 Birth in the world of saiiis&ra is 
the result of imperfection. Rotation in the circle of existence 


* R.B.G., vii. 7. 
1 xiii. 2i. 


» XV. 7. 

« vii. 13 ; 26. 27. 
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is inevitable so long as we are blind to the truth. We get 
rid of individuality when we transcend m5y5. and realise our 
true status. Any form the individual assumes is doomed to 
be superseded The individual always tries to become some¬ 
thing else. The infinite character cannot become fully explicit 
in any finite existence. It ever keeps on transcending its 
own finite self until the becoming reaches its end in being 
and the finite is taken over into the infinite. The finite 
world is an endless progress, an infinite perfectibility, an ever 
approximating approach to an ever-growing object of desire. 
It follows that all distinctions based on becoming and 
connexions with prakrti are only transient. The etemality 
and plurality of purusas is assumed in the Gita when its 
thought rests at the level of Puru§ottama. The jivas, then, 
are only distinct fragments of Purusottama individualised. 
From the standpoint of absolute truth, their individuality is 
dependent upon the object element. Even in this world 
those acts indicative of separate individuality are not due to 
the immortal actionless spirit, but are derived from the forces 
of prakrti. “ The qualities born of prakrti constrain every¬ 
body to some action.” 1 If the puru§as are eternal, it cannot 
be any delusion to think that they are the doers and are 
different from each other. The Gita says: “ He whose mind is 
deluded by egoism thinks himself the doer of actions which 
are wrought by the qualities of prakrti.” “ Qualities move 
among qualities.” 2 It is a confusion with the object that 
is responsible for the false view of individuality. The basis 
of distinction is then not-self, while the self is the same in 
all, “ dog or dog-eater.” 3 It is easy for Samkara to press all 
these passages into the service of his non-dualism. He says : 
“ Nor are there what are called ultimate differentiae, or 
antyavi£e§as, as the basis of individual distinctions in the 
self, since no evidence can be adduced to prove their existence 
in relation to the several bodies. Hence Brahman is homo¬ 
geneous and one.” 4 We need not assume indefinable marks 
of individual identity to account for the distinctions of the 
world. Individuals are different because of their embodi¬ 
ments. As the Mahabharata says : "A man bound up with 

x iii. 5. » iii. 27-28. 

iv. 18; xiii. 2. 22. 4 S.B.G., v. 19. 
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gvnas is a jlvatma, or individual soul; when freed from them, 
he is paramatma, or supreme soul.” 1 Passages which 
proclaim the identity of the individual with the supreme are 
interpreted by Ramanuja in a different way. For example, 
the declaration that “ Brahman in each possesses hands and 
feet everywhere and envelops all ” is taken by Ramanuja 
to mean that “ the purified nature of the Atman, by virtue 
of its being devoid of the limitations of the body and such 
other objects, pervades all things.” 2 Again, when the Gita 
says that the Puru§a in each is “ the witness, the permitter, 
the supporter, the enjoyer, the great lord and the supreme 
self,” Ramanuja is perplexed. “ Such a puru§a, by virtue 
of his connexion with gunas, produced by the prakfti, 
becomes the great ruler only with reference to this body, 
and the highest Atman only with reference to this 
body.” 3 

From an occasional singular or plural usage we cannot 
draw any inference about the ultimate nature of the soul. 
When the stress is on the empirical side the plural number 
is used. “ Never did I not exist, nor thou, nor these rulers 
of men ; and no one of us will ever hereafter cease to exist.” « 
It is easy to infer from this a doctrine of the eternal plurality 
of souls. Ramanuja observes : “ the Lord Himself declares 
that the distinction of the self from the Lord as well as 
from other selves is the highest reality.” Samkara, on the 
other hand, urges “ as the self, the Atman, we are eternal in 
all the three periods of time (past, present and future).” 
He believes that the plural is used with reference to the 
bodies, which are different, as is clear from the next verse 
relating to rebirth and not with reference to self. Meta¬ 
physically there is only one spirit.5 

The Gita believes in rebirth until the ultimate state is 
reached. Birth following upon imperfection is bound to 
death, and vice versa. Birth and death occur as infancy, 
youth and age occur to a man’s frame. 

» SSijtiparva, 187. 24. 

» R.B.G., xii. 13. 

j R.B.G., xiii. 23 ; see also xiii. 33. 

4 R.B.G. and S.B.G., ii. 12.' 

5 viii. 4; xiii. 31. 
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Nay, but as when one layeth 
His wornout robes away 
And taking new ones, sayeth 
“ These will I wear to-day/* 

So putteth by the spirit 
Lightly its garb of flesh, 

And passeth to inherit 
A residence afresh. 1 

Death only changes the scene. The instrument through 
which the player can express himself must be intact. The 
gradual failure of powers in old age, or their temporary failure 
in illness, though physical, reacts on the core of mind's being. 
When the body dies he is supplied with a new instrument. Our 
life does not die with us : when one body wears out it will 
take another. The kind of birth depends on the character we 
have developed. We are born in celestial regions, or as men 
on earth, or in the animal world, according as we develop 
character in which sattva, rajas or tamas predominates. 
Every step we gain is conserved for us. When Arjuna asks 
Kr§na about the fate of those who are not able to attain 
perfection, whether they go to ruin, Krsna says that a man 
who does good never goes to ruin, but he obtains another birth 
“ when he recovers the mental characteristics of his former life, 
and with them he again struggles onward for perfection." 3 
There is a conservation of all values. None can lose the way 
of the supreme if his heart is set on it. Rebirth continues 
till the goal is reached. 3 The suk§ma Sarira, or the subtle 
body, consisting of the senses and the mind, survives death 
and is the bearer of character. 4 Rebirth is a discipline by 
which we can perfect ourselves. There is also a reference to 
the path of the gods through which the samsarins pass.5 
The third path of the sinful is also mentioned. 6 

VIII 

Ethics 

The distinctness of particular persons, their finiteness and 
individuality, are only accidental, and do not represent the 

1 ii. 22. Sir Edwin Arnold's translation. See also ii. 13; ii. 27. 

1 vi. 44-5. s vii. 19. 4 xv. 8. 

5 viii. 23-26. 6 ix. 12 ; xvi. 19-21. 
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underlying truth. The individual will not gain the secret 
of peace, stable and secure, until he breaks down his apparent 
self-completeness and independence. True freedom means 
self-transcendence or union with the highest through logic, 
love or life. The end we seek is becoming Brahman or 
touching the eternal, brahmasamsparham . This is the only 
absolute value. 1 

It is in the power of all to destroy evil, to eliminate the 
corruption of the flesh, to redeem the lower nature and rescue 
the senses from bondage to passion. Each struggling indi¬ 
vidual will have to make a sustained endeavour to look into the 
truth with his own eyes, judge with his own reason, and love 
with his own heart. A half-truth won for ourselves is worth 
more than a whole truth learned from others. 

Man is a complex of reason, will and emotion, and so seeks 
the true delight of his being through all these. He can reach 
the end by a knowledge of the supreme reality, or by love 
and adoration of the supreme person, or by the subjection of 
his will to the divine purpose. There is the impulse in him 
forcing him to get beyond his little self in these different 
directions. The end is the same whichever standpoint we 
adopt. It is the harmonious efficiency of the several sides of 
our life by which truth is attained, beauty created and conduct 
perfected. The Gita is emphatic that no side of conscious 
life can be excluded. The several aspects reach their fulfil¬ 
ment in the integral divine life. God himself is sat, cit and 
ananda, reality, truth and bliss. The absolute reveals itself 
to those seeking for knowledge as the Eternal Light, clear 
and radiant as the sun at noon-day in which is no darkness; 
to those struggling for virtue as the Eternal Righteousness, 
steadfast and impartial; and to those emotionally inclined 
as Eternal Love and Beauty of Holiness. Even as God com¬ 
bines in Himself wisdom, goodness and holiness, so should men 
aim at the integral life of spirit. The obstructions of the road 
are not operative when we reach the end. It is true that in 
the finite life of the individual there seems to be some kind of 
antagonism between contemplation and action. This is only 
a sign of our imperfection. When Kr§na is asked about the 
particular method to be adopted, he clearly says that we need 

* vi. 20, 23, 27 and 28. 
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not worry about this question, since the different pathways 
are not ultimately distinct, but lead to the same goal, and are 
found together in the end though they cross and recross one 
another on the road. Man does not function in fractions. 
Progress is correlated and not dissociated development. 
Knowledge, feeling and will are different aspects of the one 
movement of the soul. 

The Git5 tries to harmonise the different ideals of life 
current at the time and correct their extravagances. 
Intellectual inquiry, strenuous self-sacrifice, fervent devotion, 
ceremonial observance and yogic exercises were looked upon 
as affording access to the divine. 1 The Gita synthesises them 
all and shows the exact place and value of each of them. 
It believes in the effectiveness of a combined attack. The 
harmonising ideal which all these different methods have in 
view is the increasing solidarity of the individual with the 
universe presided over by Puru$ottama. 

Madhusudana Sarasvati considers that the Gita adopts the 
three methods indicated in the Upani§ads, karma or work, 
upSsana or worship, and jnana or wisdom, and devotes six 
chapters to each in succession. Whatever be the truth of 
it, it emphasises the three great divisions of conscious life. 
The Gita recognises that different men are led to the spiritual 
vision by different approaches, some by the perplexities of 
the moral life, some by the doubts of the intellect, and some 
by the emotional demands for perfection. 


IX 

JSJana Marga 

The logical mind, unable to acquiesce in the partial, tries 
to grasp the totality of things, and finds no rest until it is 

* Cf. Plotinus : " There are different roads by which this end (of spiritual 
apprehension) may be reached : the love of beauty which exalts the poet; that 
devotion to the One and that ascent of science which make the ambition 
of the philosopher ; that love and those prayers by which some devout and 
ardent soul tends in its moral purity towards perfection. These are the 
great highways conducting to that height above the actual and the particular, 
where we stand in the immediate presence of the Infinite, who shines out 
as from the deeps of the soul." (Letter to Flaccus.) 
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anchored in the truth. It is buoyed up by the undying faith 
in its destiny to acquire supreme truth. 1 The Gita recognises 
two kinds of knowledge, that which seeks to understand 
the phenomena of existence externally through intellect, 
and that which by the force of intuition grasps the ultimate 
principle behind the apparent series. When subject to the 
logical intellect, the spirit of man tends to lose itself in nature 
and identify itself with its activities. To grasp the truth 
of existence in its source and reality within, it has to free 
itself from the snare of false identification. The intellectual 
apprehension of the details of existence is called vij liana, as 
distinct from jnana, or the integral knowledge of the common 
foundation of all existence. These two are only different sides 
of one pursuit. All knowledge is knowledge of God. Science 
and philosophy both try to realise the truth of the oneness 
of things in the eternal spirit. Scientific knowledge is said 
to be dominated by rajas, while spiritual knowledge is per¬ 
meated by the quality of sattva. If we mistake the partial 
truths of science for the whole truth of spirit, we have the 
inferior knowledge, where the lowest quality of tamas 
predominates.* The truth of the soul is a hypothesis so 
long as we are at the level of science. The endless becoming 
covers up the being. Science dispels the darkness oppressing 
the mind, shows up the incompleteness of its own world, and 
prepares the mind for something beyond it. It stimulates 
humility, since by its means we cannot know all. We are 
hemmed in between the forgetfulness of what was and the 
uncertainty of what shall be. To indulge in the imaginative 
desire to become acquainted with the first causes of things 
and the destiny of mankind, science admits, is a vain pursuit. 
If we want to get at the ultimate truth science has to be 
supplemented by another discipline. The Gita holds that 
paripra$na, or investigation, is to be combined with service, 
or sev3.3 For the development of the intuitive power we 
require a turning of the mind in another direction, a conversion 
of the soul. Arjuna could not see the truth with his naked 

* “ Blessedness consists in love towards God, and this arises from know* 
ledge.** (Spinoza.) “With certain persons the intellectual effort to under* 
stand the universe is a principal way of experiencing the Deity.** (Bradley.) 

• xviii. 20—12. s iv. 34. 
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eyes, and so asked for the divine sight or spiritual vision. 1 
The vi&varupa is a poetic exaggeration of the intuitional 
experience where the individual possessed by God sees all 
things in Him The Gita believes that for attaining this 
spiritual vision the individual should learn to live within and 
fix his mind on the highest reality. What hides the truth from 
our vision is not merely the fault of intellect, but also the 
passion of selfishness. Ajnana is not intellectual error, but 
spiritual blindness. To remove it we must cleanse the soul 
of the defilement of the body and the senses, and kindle the 
spiritual vision which looks at things from a new angle. The 
fire of passion and the tumult of desire must be suppressed.* 
The mind, inconstant and unstable, must be steadied into an 
unruffled lake, that it might mirror the wisdom from above. 
Buddhi, or the power of understanding and discrimination, 
needs to be trained.3 The way in which this power operates 
depends on our past habits. We should so train it as to bring 
it into agreement with the spiritual view of the universe. 

It is as a means of mental training that the Gita accepts 
the yoga system. The yoga discipline gives the directions 
by which we can lift ourselves from our mutable personality 
into a super-normal attitude, where we possess the key which 
is the secret of the whole play of relations. The essential 
steps of the yogic discipline are : (i) purification of mind, 
body and senses, that the divine may take possession of them; 
( 2 ) concentration or withdrawal of the consciousness from 
the dispersed movement of thoughts running after the senses 
and fixing it on the Supreme; and (3) identification with the 
real when we reach it. The Gita is not so very systematic 
as Patanjali’s Sutras, though the different sadhanas or 
instruments are referred to. 4 

The Gita offers us certain general principles acceptable 
to thinkers of all shades of opinion. We are asked to have 
faith or iraddh5,5 subdue the riotous impulses and hold fast 
in thought to God. An atmosphere of stillness and calm 
is necessary for the spiritual vision. In the silence following 

* xi. Cf. the Prophet's words, " Lord, open his eyes that he may see.'* 
See also the vision of Ezekiel and Exodus xxxiii. 18, Revelation, chap, iv, 
and Saddharma Pundarlka, chap. i. 

* iv. 39. 3 ii. 44. 4 Chap. vi. 3 iv. 39. 
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the firm control of the mind we can hear the voice of the soul. 
The true yoga is that which brings about spiritual impartiality, 
or samatvam. 1 “ Where the mind flickereth not like a lamp 
in a sheltered spot; where seeing the self by the self, one 
is satisfied in himself; where one experiences the absolute 
bliss known only to understanding, but ever beyond the senses, 
and standing where one swerves not from the truth ; where 
no other gain is considered greater, and, where placed, one 
is not moved by the greatest pain—that state free from misery 
is yoga.” 1 It is not necessary for all to practise yoga in 
order that they may attain the spiritual insight. Madhusu- 
dana Sarasvati quotes a verse from VaSistha: “ To suppress 
mind with its egoism, etc., yoga and jnana are the two 
means. Yoga is the suppression of mental activity (vrtti- 
nirodha), and jnana is true comprehension (samyagavek- 
§anam). For some yoga is not possible, for others jnana 
is not possible.” 3 The spiritual intuition may also be helped 
by work and worship. ■» 

While admitting the relevancy of the yoga discipline 
for spiritual training in some cases, the Gita is not unconscious 
of its dangers. 5 By mere fasting and such other methods 
we may only weaken the powers of the senses, while our 
relish for sense-objects may be intact. What is wanted is 
control of senses and indifference to the attractions of material 
objects. This is possible only with the rise of knowledge. 

Spiritual intuition which is more perceptual in character 6 
is not uncritical conviction. It is supported by scientific 
judgment. It is a union of knowledge with austerity and 
passion, the most complete experience that we can possibly 
have, where we have no more confusion of mind, but enjoy 
true peace and rest of spirit. 7 

When once the fullness of cognitive experience is reached, 
the other sides of consciousness, emotion and will, make them¬ 
selves felt. The vision of God in the spiritual illumination 
is attained in an atmosphere of joy. The whole life-aspiration 
becomes one continuous adoration of the infinite. The 

* ii. 48. * vi. 19-26. 

1 * 3 Commentary on the GItS, vi. 29, 

4 iv. 42. 5 ii. 59-61. 

6 ix. 2 , Pratyak^avagamam. 7 iv. 35; v. 18-21. 
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knower is also a devotee and the best of them.* " He who 
knows me worships me.” 1 To know the truth is to lift up 
our hearts to the Supreme, touch Him and adore Him. 3 There 
is also a practical influence. The more profoundly we are 
conscious of our true nature, the deeper is our insight into the 
real needs of others. The good becomes “ not merely the key¬ 
stone of knowledge, but the polestar of conduct ” in the 
famous phrase of Nettleship. We have the example of Buddha, 
the greatest jnani or seer, whose love for humanity led to his 
ministry of mankind for forty years. 

It is sometimes argued that knowledge or intelligence is 
indifferent to morality. Intelligence, it is said, is not an 
essential part of character. Intellectually we make only mis¬ 
takes or errors of judgment; morally we do wrong. The in¬ 
tellect is neither good nor bad, since it can be used to promote 
or destroy good life. All this may be true of our analytic 
understanding. Jnana, or the wisdom of the Gita, carries us 
beyond one-sided views and narrow standpoints to the compre¬ 
hensive truth, where we feel that the differences between men 
are not ultimate, and that no conduct which is based on 
false distinctions can be good. We see that the lives of men 
have a common root, and that a self-existent eternal spirit 
is living and operating in all individual lives. When this 
truth is perceived, sense and self lose their power.4 


X 

Bhakti Marga 

The Bhakti m5rga, or the path of devotion, indicates the 
law of the right activity of the emotional side of man. Bhakti 
is emotional attachment distinct from knowledge or action. 5 
Through it we offer our emotional possibilities to the divine. 
Emotion expresses a living relation between individuals, 
and becomes instinct with the force of religious feeling when 
it binds God and man. If we do not love and worship, we 
become shut within the prison of our own egoism. This way, 
when rightly regulated, leads us to the perception of the 

« vii. 17. • xv. 19. J x. 8-9. 

4 ii* 59* S £&$<#ilya SflfrW* i, 4~3 aad 7• 
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Supreme. It is open to all, the weak and the lowly, 
the illiterate and the ignorant, 1 and is al9o the easiest. 
The sacrifice of love is not so difficult as the tuning of the will 
to the divine purpose or ascetic discipline, or the strenuous 
effort of thinking. It is quite as efficacious as any other 
method, and is sometimes said to be greater than others, since 
it is its own fruition, while others are means to some other end. 

The origin of the Bhakti marga is hidden in the mists of 
long ago. The upasana theory of the Upani§ads and the 
devotional way of the Bhagavatas have influenced the author 
of the Gita. He struggles to develop an order of ideas be¬ 
longing to the religious level of the Upani§ads to which they 
were not able to give free and unambiguous utterance. The 
absolute becomes in the Gita “ the understanding of them 
that understand, the splendour of the splendid,” 2 the first 
of gods and men, the chief of the r?is, as well as death which 
ravishes all.3 Admitting that meditation of the unmanifested 
absolute leads to the goal, Kr§na urges that it is a hard 
process. 4 It offers no foothold for the finite man from which 
he could approach it. The love which we feel for an object 
involves an element of separateness. However closely 
love may unite, the lover and the beloved remain distinct. 
We have to rest content with a dualism even as thought 
does; but it is not correct to describe the monism which 
transcends the dualism as a descent to a lower grade. 
Devotion to the Supreme is possible only with a personal 
God, a concrete individual full of bliss and beauty. We 
cannot love a shadow of our minds. Personality implies 
a capacity for fellowship, or communion, or a feeling together. 
There is the personal need for a personal helper. So God, 
into whose being the heart of love enters, is not the God who 
revels in bloodshed, not one who sleeps in serene abstraction 
while hearts heavy-laden cry out for help. He is love.5 
He who gives up his whole to God and falls at His feet finds 
the gates of spirit lie open. The voice of God declares, 
** This is My word of promise, that he who loveth Me shall 
not perish.” 6 


’ ix. 32; see also xi. 53-54. 
I x. 20-25. 3.4 

l Saratogatavatsalab. 


* vii. xo. 
4 xii. 5. 

* ix. 31. 
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It is not a rigid law of recompense that binds God to the 
world. The consequences of deeds may be averted by means 
of devotion to God. This is no supersession of the law of 
karma, since the law requires that even devotion should have 
its reward. Kj*§na says : 11 Even if a man of evil conduct 
turns to me with a sole and entire love, he must be regarded 
as a saint," because he has turned to God with a settled will, 
and has therefore become a soul of righteousness. The Lord 
by Himself does not receive the sin or the merit of any. 1 
Yet He has so arranged the scheme of things, that nothing 
happens without producing its effect. In a sense it is true 
that u the Lord enjoys all sacrifices and penances." It is 
in this way that we have to reconcile apparently contradictory 
views expressed in passages like " none is hateful to Me and 
none dear," and “ the devotees are dear to Me."* Man is 
the object of God's constant care. 

The nature of love towards God or bhakti is indescribable 
even " as the taste of the dumb person." 3 The essential 
features of this emotional attachment may, however, be 
stated. There is the adoration of something looked upon 
as absolutely perfect. Since the object is perfection, nothing 
less than the highest conceivable will do. Narada in his 
sutras brings in the analogy of human love, 4 where also the 
finite individual transcends himself and reaches out towards 
an ideal. Only the ideal very frequently reveals its actual 
nature The object of devotion is the highest being, or Puru- 
§ottama. He is the illuminator of souls as well as the 
vivifier of the world. God is not to be identified with the 
different elements which seem to be the ultimate realities at a 
lower level, nor is He the lord of sacrifices as the Mimamsakas 
imagine. He is not to be confused with the several personal 
agencies which the mind of man attributes to the natural 
forces. He is not the puru§a of the S&mkhyas. He is all 
these and more.5 The author of the Gita emphasises how God 
lives in each individual. If the Supreme were quite foreign 
to the individual consciousness, He could not be an object 
of worship; if He were absolutely identical with the individual, 
even then worship is not possible. He is partly the same as 

» ix.; v. 15. » ix. 29 ; xii. 14-20 ; see also xvi. 16. 

3 Narada Sutras, 51-52. 4 Ibid., 23. 5 viii. 4. 
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and partly different from the individual. He is the divine 
Lord associated with prakfti or Lak§mi, in whose hands lies 
. the treasure of desirable things. The prospect of union with 
Him is a vision of delight. “ Fix thy mind in Me, into Me 
let thy understanding enter; thou shalt surely live with 
Me alone hereafter." c All other love is only an imperfect 
manifestation of this supreme love. We love other things 
for the sake of the eternal in them. The devotee has 
a sense of utter humiliation. In the presence of the 
ideal he feels that he is nothing, and such an utter 
prostration of the self is the indispensable pre-requisite 
of true religious devotion. God loves meekness.* The in¬ 
dividual feels himself to be worthless apart from God. His 
devotion expresses itself as either love for God (priti), 
or misery due to the absence of God (viraha). The self 
cannot but reject itself as worthless dross when it discovers 
the supreme value of the object to which it attaches itself. 
The devotee throws himself entirely on the mercy of God. 
Absolute dependence is the only way. " Merge thy mind 
in Me, be My devotee, prostrate thyself before Me, thou shalt 
come even unto Me. I pledge thee My troth, thou art dear 
to Me. Abandoning all dharmas, come unto Me alone for 
shelter ; sorrow not, I will liberate thee from all sins.” 3 God 
insists on undivided devotion, and assures us that He will 
take up our knowledge and our error and cast away all 
forms of insufficiency and transform all into His infinite 
light and the purity of the universal good. Again, there 
is the continual desire to serve the ideal. The devotee 
"looks, only on the object of his devotion, talks only 
about Him and thinks only of Him.” 4 Whatever he 
does he does for the glory of God. His work is absolutely 
unselfish, since it is indifferent to its fruits. It is an utter 
self-giving to the transcendent. 5 When the devotee surrenders 
himself completely into the hands of the ideal, we do not have 
a blind intensity of feeling. It is an open-armed surrender 
in which feeling is displaced by life. God becomes the ruling 
passion of the mind. The devotee reaches his end, becomes 
immortal and satisfied in himself. He does not desire any- 

1 xii. 8. * Narada Sutras, 27, dainyapriyatvam. 

9 B.G., xviii. 64-66. 4 Narada Sfltras, 55. 5 B.G., ix. 28. 
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thing, sorrows not; he is filled with joy and peace —rapt 
in the spirit. 1 Bhakti, or true devotion, according to the Gita, 
is to believe in God, to love Him, to be devoted to Him and 
to enter into Him. It is its own reward. 

For the true bhakti, we require first of all SraddhS. or faith. 
The highest reality has to be assumed or taken on faith till 
it reveals itself in the devotee’s consciousness.* Since faith 
is a vital element, the gods in whom the people have faith are 
tolerated. In view of the unlimited variety of the habits 
and minds of men, liberty of thought and worship is allowed 
to the individual. Some love is better than none, for if 
we do not love, we become shut up within ourselves. The 
infinite presents itself to the human soul in a variety of aspects. 
The lower gods are forms or aspects of the one Supreme. The 
Gita ranks the avatars of the divine as lower than Puru$ot- 
tama; Brahma, Vi§nu and Siva, if they are not names for 
the Supreme acting as creator, preserver and destroyer, 
are also subordinated to Puru§ottama.3 The worship of 
Vedic gods is admitted.4 Out of a feeling of pity, the 
Gita allows freedom to the multitudes worshipping k§udra 
devatas or petty divinities. So long as worship is done with 
devotion it purifies the heart and prepares the mind for the 
higher consciousness. 5 

The philosophical justification of this tolerant attitude 
is suggested though not worked out. A man is what his 
thoughts are. Whatever he has faith in, that he will 
attain to. The world is a purposive moral order, where 
the individual obtains what he desires. “ Those who make 
vows to the gods go to the gods; those who make vows to 
manes go to them." 6 " Whichever form any worshipper 
wishes to worship with faith, to that form I render his faith 
steady. Possessed of that faith, he seeks to propitiate that 
deity, and obtains from it those beneficial things which are 
really given by Me.” 7 As Ramanuja observes: "From 
Brahma to a reed, all things that live in the world are subject 
to birth and death caused by karma, therefore they cannot 
be helpful as objects of meditation.” Only the true Lord 

* Narada Sutias, 4-7. Mattafc, stabdhafc, &tmflr£mab. 

* iv. 40. 3 xi. 37. ♦ ix. 23. J vii. 21-23. 

* ix. 25; see also xvii. 3. » vii. 20-21. 
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Puru§ottama can serve as the object of devotion. The 
lower forms are stepping-stones to it. In chapter x we are 
called upon to fix our mind on particular objects and persons 
displaying power and grandeur to an extraordinary degree. 
This is called pratika upasana. In chapter xi the whole 
universe assumes the form of God. In chapter xii we dwell 
on the presiding God. Only the highest can give us freedom. 
Other devotees reach finite ends, while the devotees of the 
Supreme reach infinite bliss. 1 

The forms which bhakti takes are contemplation of God’s 
power, wisdom and goodness, constant remembrance of Him 
with a devout heart, conversing about His qualities with other 
persons, singing His praises with fellow-men and doing all 
acts as His service. 1 No fixed rules can be laid down. By 
these different movements the human soul draws near to the 
divine. Several symbols and disciplines are devised to train 
the mind to turn godward. Absolute devotion to God is 
not possible unless we give up our desires for sense-objects. 
So yoga is sometimes adopted. 3 The impulse may take any 
form of adoration, from external worship to a periodical 
reminder to free us from the preoccupations of life. The 
Gitfi asks us sometimes to think of God, excluding all other 
objects. This is a negative method.4 It also requires us to 
look upon the whole world as a supreme manifestation of 
God.s We have to realise God in nature and self, and so 
regulate our conduct as to make it expressive of the divine 
in man. Supreme devotion and complete self-surrender, or 
bhakti and prapatti, are the different sides of the one fact. 
The Gita recognises that the one infinite God can be 
approached and worshipped through any of His aspects. 
This tolerant spirit has made Hinduism a synthesis of 
different kinds of worship and experience, an atmosphere 
unifying many cults and creeds, a system of thought or 
a spiritual culture based on the fact that the one truth has 
many sides. 

In the highest fulfilment of devotion, we possess a sense 

* Anto brahmadibhaktanam madbhaktanam anantati. . . . Madhva’a 
commentary on the Gita, vii. 21. 

' * Narad a Sfltras, 16-18. 3 Ibid. 47-49.. 

« B.G., xviii. 73. 5 Chaps, vi and xi. 
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of certitude about the obj ect. The experience is self-certifying 
in character. It is its own proof, svayam pram5.riam. 
Logical discussions are not of much avail. The true devotees 
do not worry about vain discussions concerning God. 1 This 
is the highest kind of bhakti, from which there is no transition 
to anything else. It is devotion that is constant, nirantara, 
unmotived nirhetuka. 1 Few there are who are willing to serve 
God for naught. The Gita has not the weakness of emotional 
religions which deny knowledge and will for the sake of love. 
While all devotees are dear to the Lord, the possesser of wisdom 
is the dearest of all. 3 The other three classes of devotees, 
the suffering, the seeker of knowledge and the selfish, may have 
petty aims and cease to love God when their desires are 
fulfilled, but the seer worships Him ever in purity of spirits 
Bhakti, or intense love for God, becomes then a fire, scorching, 
burning and consuming all limits of individuality. The 
vision of truth is revealed. Without this restraint of the 
spiritual truth, the Gita religion might lapse into emotionalism, 
and devotion itself might become a mere carnival of feeling. 

What begins as quiet prayer, a longing for the sight of 
the beloved, ends in an irresistible rapture of love and delight. 
The worshipper becomes incorporate with God’s being. 
He feels the force of the truth of the oneness of God in the 
universe. “ Vasudevah sarvam iti.” He escapes from the 
loneliness of life and the insignificance of a world where he 
was a mere particular to one where he becomes the instrument 
of the central Spirit.5 The largest human personality is 
only a partial expression of it. The genuine nature of each 
individual is the eternal spirit revealing itself in time and 
space. Knowledge and devotion become interdependent. 4 
True devotion issues in unselfish conduct. The devotee is 
consumed by an all-embracing beneficent love that seeks not 
its own or any return for its overflowing. It is like the divine 
love that brought the universe into being, maintains it and 
lifts it up to itself. Not the devotee but the power of spirit 
acts in him in a divine freedom. Absolute self-surrender and 

1 Narada Sutras, 58 and 75. 

* B.G., vii. 17-18 ; viii. 14-22 ; BhSgavata, iii. 29-12. 

* vii. 17. 4 xviii. 5. 

I B.G., xviii. 46; vii. 19 ; viii. 7. * Narada Sfltras, 28-29. 
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the dedication of all work to God mark the conduct of the true 
devotee. He has thus in him the content of the highest 
philosoph/ as well as the energy of the perfect man. Though 
here and there we come across passionate souls who do not 
worry about the affairs of the world, still the ideal devotee, 
of the Gita is one in whom love is lighted up by knowledge 
and bursts forth into a fierce desire to suffer for mankind. 
Tilak quotes a Sloka from Vi$nu Pur ana, which says: “ Those 
who give up their duties and sit down uttering the name 
Knn a » Kr?na, are really the enemies of God and sinners. 
Even the Lord took birth in the world for the sake of righteous¬ 
ness.” 1 

It is obvious that for those who insist on devotion as the 
final nature of spiritual life, the end is not an immersion in 
the eternal impersonal, but a union with the Purushottama. 
The Gita, however, recognises nirguna bhakti, or devotion to 
the qualityless, as superior to all else. Then the absolute 
becomes the most ultimate category. 1 When devotion is 
perfected, then the individual and his God become suffused 
into one spiritual ecstasy, and reveal themselves as aspects 
of one life. Absolute monism is therefore the completion of 
the dualism with which the devotional consciousness starts. 


XI 

Karma Marga 

Through divine service or karma we can also reach the 
highest. Karma is act or deed, even that by which the 
impersonal becomes personal. 3 Karma is said to be beginning¬ 
less, and the exact manner by which the work of the world 
proceeds is hard to understand. 4 At the end of creation the 
whole world is said to lie in the form of a subtle karma seed 
ready to sprout again at the next start.5 Since the world 
process is dependent upon the Lord, we can call Him the 
lord of karma. 6 We are committed to some action or other. 

1 See B.G., ix. 30; cf. 1 John ii. 9-11, iv. 18-20. 

* See BhSgavata, iii. 29; vii. 14. 

1 vii. 24-25. 4 iv. 17. 

5 viii. 18-19. ‘ vii. 22. 
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It is necessary to see to it that our conduct promotes the 
interests of righteousness, which at the same time results in 
spiritual rest and satisfaction. Karma m&rga is the path 
of conduct by which the individual thirsting for service can 
reach the goal. 

At the time of the Gita many different views of right 
conduct prevailed, viz. the Vedic theory of the observance 
of rites and ceremonies, the Upani§ad doctrine of a search 
after truth, the Buddhistic idea of the giving up of all actions 
and the theistic view of the worship of God. The Git 5 tries 
to round them all into a consistent system. 

The Gita recognises that it is through work that we are 
brought into relation with the rest of the world. The problem 
of morality has significance only in the human world. The 
self of man alone of the objects of the world possesses a sense 
of responsibility. The individual aspires after spiritual happi¬ 
ness, but he cannot derive it from the material elements of 
the world. The pleasure which he strives after is of different 
kinds. What is derived from a deluded mind and false 
desires has more of tamas in it; what is derived from the 
senses has more of rajas, and the pleasure of self-knowledge 
has more of sattva in it. 1 The highest satisfaction can 
come only when the individual ceases to look upon himself 
as an independent agent and feels that God in His infinite 
grace guides the world. The spirit in man is satisfied if it 
sees the spirit in the world. 1 Good work is that which helps 
us to the liberation of the individual and the perfection of 
spirit. 

Right conduct is whatever expresses our real unity with 
God, man, and nature ; wrong conduct is whatever does not 
bring out this essential structure of reality. The unity of 
the universe is the basic principle. Good is whatever 
advances towards completeness, and evil is whatever is 
inconsistent with it. This is the essential difference between 
Buddhism and the Gita. Buddhism no doubt made morality 
central to the good life, but it did not sufficiently emphasise 
the relation of moral life to spiritual perfection or the purpose 
of the universe. In the Gita we are assured that even though 

1 ii. 71 ; vi. 22. 15. 28 ; xii. 12 ; xvii. 62; xviii. 36-38. 

• Plato: Republic , ix. 
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we may fail in our efforts, the central divine purpose can never 
be destroyed. It points out that the soul of the world is 
just, in spite of all appearances to the contrary. The 
individual fulfils his destiny when he becomes the instrument 
of the increasing purpose of God. 

The finite centres should look upon themselves as members 
of an organism and work for the sake of the whole. The 
false claim to absoluteness and the wrong view that his 
independence is limited by that of others should be abandoned. 
The true ideal is lokasamgraha, or the solidarity of the world. 
The spirit of the whole works in the world. The good man 
should co-operate with it and aim at the welfare of the world. 1 
The Gita repudiates the notion of individual claims. The 
best people have the largest burdens to bear. The venture 
of finite beings implies evil that has to be overcome. We 
cannot shrink from the task of fighting sin and injustice. 
The hesitating Arjuna was persuaded by Kr§na to fight, 
not for love of glory or lust of kingdom, but for the sake of the 
law of righteousness ; but when we fight injustice we should 
do so, not in passion or ignorance which brings grief and 
disquiet, but in knowledge and with love for all.* 

Sense control becomes a characteristic of the good man. 
Passion imprisons our spiritual nature. It deadens discretion 
and fetters reason. To give full rein to the untamed impulses 
is to enslave the soul dwelling in the body.3 The Gita requires 
us to develop a spirit of detachment and indifference to the 
results of action, the spirit of yoga, or impartiality. 4 True 
renunciation consists in this. Giving up acts out of ignorance 
is ty5ga mixed with tamas ; giving up acts out of fear of 
consequences such as bodily suffering is tyaga with rajas 
in it; doing work in a spirit of detachment without fear 
of consequences is the best form, since it has more of sattva 
in it. 5 

It is necessary to understand the exact bearing of 
the Gita on the question of work. It does not support 
an ascetic ethics. The Buddhistic theory of inaction is 
interpreted in a more positive way. True inaction is action 
without any hope of reward. Analysing the nature of the 

« V. 35 ; xii. 4. » xi. 55. s vi. 46; viii. 37, 

4 vl. 46; viii. 37, I xyii. 7-9, n-i3. 
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act of karma, the GitS. distinguishes the mental antecedents 
from the outer deed, and calls upon us to control the former 
by suppressing all selfishness.* Nai?karmya, or abstention 
from action, is not the true law of morality, but ni§kamatSL, 
or disinterestedness.* Passion, anger and covetousness, the 
three ways to hell, are to be overcome.J All desires are not 
bad. The desire after righteousness is divine.4 The Gita, 
instead of demanding a rooting out of our passions, asks for 
a purifying of them. The physical-vital nature is to be 
cleansed, the mental-intellectual nature is to be purified, 
and then the spiritual nature finds its satisfaction.* The 
Gitt is certain that inertia is not liberty. “ Nor indeed 
can embodied beings completely relinquish action.” 6 

The eye cannot choose but see. 

We cannot bid the ear be still, 

Our bodies feel where’er they be 
Against or with our will.7 

Rest is not on earth ; it is all life for ever. Work keeps up 
the circuit of the world, and each individual should try his 
best to keep it going. 8 The whole setting of the Gita points 
out that it is an exhortation to action. Work is inevitable 
till we attain freedom. We have to work for the sake of 
freedom, and when we attain it, we have to work as instru¬ 
ments of the divine. Then, of course, there is no more work 
necessary for preparing the mind or purifying the heart. 
The freed souls have no rules to obey, they do what they 
please, but the vital point is they do something.9 

The Gita asks us to act in a way when action does not 
bind. The Lord Himself acts for the sake of humanity. 
Though from the absolute standpoint He is self-contained 
and desireless. He has always something to accomplish in 
the world. Even so is Arjuna asked to fight and do his work. 
The free souls have also the obligation to help others to 

* xviii. 18. 1 v. ii ; xviii. 49. 

3 ii. 62-63; xvi. 21. 4 vii. 11. 

5 Pu§ti, tu?ti and Santi are the respective ideals of the vital, the «*■ 
tellectual and the spiritual sides of human nature. 

6 xviii. 11. 1 Wordsworth. 

* Hi- IQ. 16, 9 Bfb. Up., vi. %% Ui. 3*, 
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discover the divine in themselves. Service of humanity is 
worship of God. 1 To work desirclessly and impersonally 
for the sake of the world and God does not bind us. “Nor 
do these works bind Me, enthroned on high, unattached to 
actions." 1 The Gita draws a distinction between sannyasa 
and ty&ga: " Sannyasa is renouncing all interested works ; 
ty&ga is giving up the fruit of all work." 3 The latter is more 
comprehensive. The Gita does not ask us to abhor the 
common business of life, but demands the suppression of all 
selfish desires. It is a combination of pravrtti, or work, and 
nivftti, or withdrawal, that the Gita upholds. Mere with¬ 
drawal is not true renunciation. The hands may be at rest, 
but the desires may be busy. What binds is not work, but 
the spirit in which it is done. " The giving up of karmas by 
the ignorant is really a positive act ; the work of the wise 
is really inaction." « The inner life of spirit is compatible 
with active life in the world. The Gi 5 reconciles the two 
in the spirit of the Upanisads. Action in the way indicated 
by the Ghfi is skilled action. " Yogah karmasu kauSalam," 
yoga is skill in works.5 

Whatever we do has to be done not in subjection to an 
external law, but in obedience to the inner determination 
of the soul’s freedom. This is the highest kind of action. 
Aristotle says : “ He is best who acts on his own convictions, 
while he is second best who acts in obedience to the counsel 
of others." 6 To the unregenerate the scriptures are the 
authority. The injunctions of the Vedas are only external, 
and do not bind us when we reach the highest condition, 
where we act naturally in accordance with the law of 
spirit. 

All work has to be done in purity of motive. We have 
to exclude from our minds subtle shades of selfishness, pre¬ 
ferences for special forms of work, desire for sympathy and 
applause. Good karma, if it is to purify the mind and lead us 
to wisdom, should be performed in this spirit. The selfish 
*«eoist who looks upon himself as a god on earth and hunts 


* xviii. 46. * ix. 9 ; iv. 13-14. 

) xviii. 2. 4 A$tavakraglta, xviii. 61. 

s ii. 50, 48 ; iii. 3 ; iv. 42 ; vi. 33, 46. 

* Ethics, i. 4. 7. 
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after sense-pleasures is a demon adopting materialism in 
metaphysics and sensualism in ethics. 1 

The theory of the gunas or qualities plays an important 
part in the Gita ethics.* The bondage to gunas causes the 
feeling of limitedness. The bonds belonging to mind are 
erroneously attributed to the self. Though action saturated 
with sattva is said to be the best kind of action,3 it is also 
urged that even sattva binds, since a nobler desire brings 
about a purer ego. For full freedom all egoism should cease. 
The ego, however pure it may be, is an obstructing veil 
and binds itself to knowledge and bliss. Getting beyond all 
qualities and occupying an impersonal cosmic outlook form 
the ideal state.4 

The Gita transforms the Vedic theory of sacrifices and 
reconciles it with true spiritual knowledge. 5 The outer gift 
is a symbol of the inner spirit. The sacrifices are attempts 
to develop self-restraint and self-surrender. The true 
sacrifice is the sacrifice of the sense delights. The god to 
whom we offer is the great Supreme, or the Yajna Puru§a, 
the lord of sacrifices. 6 We have to feel that all objects 
are divinely appointed means for the realisation of the highest 
ends and engage ourselves in work, resigning it all to God. 
Whether we eat or drink or whatsoever we do we should do 
all to the glory of God. A yogin always acts in God, and 
his conduct becomes a model for imitation by others.7 

The Gita lays down several general principles for the 
regulation of human conduct. The golden mean is advised 
in some passages. 8 The Gita recognises the caste 
divisions as well as the theory of the stages of life. 
Men on a lower level of feeling and thought cannot all 
of a sudden be lifted up into a higher state. The 
humanising process takes a long time, sometimes several 
generations. The Gita broadly distinguishes four funda¬ 
mental types of individuals answering to the four stages 
of the upward ascent. Basing caste on qualities,? the GitS. 
requires each individual to do the duties imposed by his 

* xvi. 8, 42. 

♦ xiv. 19. 

7 iii. 21. 


1 xiv. 5. 

5 iv. 24-27. 
8 vi. 16-17. 


I xviii. 23. 
* iv. 33. 
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caste. 1 Svadharma is the work in agreement with the law 
of one’s being. We worship God by doing our ordained 
duties.* God intends every man for some work in connexion 
with society. The constitution of the social order is said 
to be divine. Plato supports an analogous doctrine. “ The 
ruler of the universe has ordered all things with a view to the 
excellence and preservation of the whole, and each part, as 
far as may be, has an action and passion appropriate to it 
... for every physician and every skilled artist does all things 
for the sake of the whole, directing this effort toward the 
common good, executing the part for the sake of the 
whole, and not the whole for the sake of the part.” 3 
Though originally framed on the basis of qualities, caste 
very soon became a matter of birth. It is hard to know who 
has which qualities. The only available test is birth. The 
confusion of birth and qualities has led to an undermining 
of the spiritual foundation of caste. There is no necessity 
why men of a particular birth should always possess the 
character expected of them. Since the facts of life do not 
answer to the logical ideal, the whole institution of caste 
is breaking down. While it is easy to condemn the system 
from our present-day knowledge, we have to recognise in 
fairness to it that it attempted to build a society on a basis 
of mutual goodwill and co-operation and remedy the dangers 
of a competitive view of society. It recognised the supremacy 
not of wealth, but of wisdom, and its judgment of values 
is correct. 

The last of the four stages is that of sannySLsa, where 
the individual is called upon to withdraw from life.4 
This stage, it is sometimes said, is to be entered on when 
the body is shrinking and the subject feels unfit for work.5 
True sannyasa is the giving up of selfish desires, and this is 
possible even while we live as householders. 6 It is not 
right to say that, in the view of the Gita, we cannot attain 
mok§a or freedom unless we resort to the last stage of 
sannyHsa. 

Action performed in the spirit indicated by the Giti 

1 ii. 31. * xviii. 46-47. 1 Laws, x. 903B. Jowett’s version. 

4 Manu, vi. 33-37; M.B., Sdnti parva, 241. 15; 244. 3. 

5 Manu, vi. 2 ; M.B., Udyogaparva, 36. 39. * B.G., v. 3. 
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finds its completion in wisdom. 1 Egoism is eliminated and 
a sense of the divine is kindled. If we do the will we shall 
know of the doctrine. In that stage there is also a heart¬ 
felt devotion to the divine. Thus karma marga leads us to a 
condition where emotion, knowledge and will are all present. 

From our account it is clear that the path of service leads 
to mok§a; only it is not karma in the sense of the Purva 
Mimamsa. Vedic sacrifices do not lead us to freedom. They 
have only an instrumental use. They prepare the mind for 
higher wisdom. But karma performed as a sacrifice to God, 
and in a spirit of disinterestedness and impersonality, is 
quite as efficacious as any other method, and there is no need 
to subordinate it to the method of wisdom as Samkara does, 
or that of devotion as Ramanuja believes. In the interests 
of their own views, they make out that it was only to flatter 
Arjuna and coax him into action that Krsna declares 
the path of karma to be superior. 2 We cannot suppose that 
Arjuna was called upon to act with a lie in his soul. Nor is 
he an ajnanin who has to work for the sake of purifying his 
mind and heart. It is not possible for us to look upon Janaka, 
Kr§na and others as persons who indulge in works because 
they are men of imperfect wisdom. Nor is there need to 
think that after attaining wisdom there is no possibility for 
work. Janaka says that the true preaching was declared 
to him, which was to do karma, after killing selfish desires 
by wisdom. Even Samkara allows that after the attainment 
of wisdom some karmas are necessary to sustain the body.3 
If some acts are allowed, it is only a question of degree how 
much the freed soul does. If the individual is afraid of 
becoming once again subject to karma, it means that his 
sense-control is not perfect.4 Even if we believe that as 
Brahman is different from the world, so is Atman from the 
body, there is nothing to prevent the body from performing 
acts.5 The Gita, however, admits that men are of different 
temperaments, and some are inclined to withdrawal and 
others to service, and they will have to act according to 
the law of their own being. 6 

* Chap. iv. a S.B.G., v. 2 ; vi 1-2 ; xviii. n ; R.B.G., v. 1 ; iii. 1. 

* iii. 8. i xviii. 7 ; iii. 6. 5 iv. 21 ; v. 12. 

6 M.B. ^antiparva, 339-340. 
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Before we pass from this section it is necessary to note 
the views of the Gita on the question of human freedom. 
The will of man seems to be determined by past nature, 
heredity, training and environment. The whole world seems 
to converge in the nature of the individual. Except indirectly, 
the determination by nature cannot be called an ordinance 
of God. " All existences follow their nature, and what shall 
coercing it avail ? " 1 Human effort seems to be vain, 
since God in the centre of things seems to whirl all 
individuals " as if mounted on a machine/' i If the 
will determined by nature were all, there is no human 
freedom. The Buddhists declare that there is no self, 
but only karma acts. The Gita recognises a soul superior 
to the mechanically determined will. Whatever may be the 
truth of the ultimate state of the soul, when freed from 
bondage to nature, at the moral level it has a separate 
independent existence. The Gita believes in human freedom. 
Kr§na, after describing the whole philosophy of life, asks 
Arjuna to "do as he chooses." 3 There is no omnipotence 
of nature over the human soul. We are not obliged to follow 
the dictates of nature. We are actually warned against 
our likes and dislikes, which are " the besetters of the soul in 
its path." A distinction is made between what is inevitable 
in the make-up of nature which we cannot suppress and those 
wanderings and confusions which we can get rid of. Those 
beings whose souls have not struggled to the surface are driven 
by the current of nature. Human individuals in whom 
intelligence predominates check the process of nature. They 
refer all activities to the intelligent will. They do not lead 
unexamined animal lives, unless they are dominated by 
passion. " What propels a man to sin, often seemingly 
against his will, and as if constrained by some secret force ? " 
The answer is given that "it is lust, which instigates him 
. . . it is the enemy of man on earth." 4 It is possible for 
the individual to control his passion and regulate his conduct 
by reason. Samkara writes : " As regards all sense-objects, 
such as sounds, there necessarily arises in each sense love 
for an agreeable object, and aversion to a disagreeable object. 

« xviii. 59-60 ; see also iii. 33, 36. * xviii. 61. 

1 Yathecchasi tathS kuru, xviii. 63. « iii. 37; vi 5-6. 
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Now I shall tell you where lies the scope for personal exertion 
and for the teaching of the Sastras. He who would follow 
the teaching should at the very commencement rise above the 
sway of affection and aversion." 1 Karma is only a condition 
and not a destiny. This follows even from the Gita analysis 
of the act where fate is only one of five factors. For the 
accomplishment of any act, five elements are necessary. 
They are adhisthana, or basis, some centre from which to 
work; kartr, or a doer; karana, or the instrumentation of 
nature; cesta, or effort; and daiva, or fate. This last is 
the power or powers other than human, the cosmic principle 
which stands behind modifying the work and disposing of 
its fruits in the shape of act and its reward. 


XII 

Moksa 

Whatever be the method we pursue, wisdom, love or 
service, the end reached is the same, union of the soul with 
the highest. When the mind is purified and egoism is 
destroyed, the individual becomes one with the supreme. 
If we start with the service of man, we end by becoming one 
with the supreme, not merely in work and consciousness, 
but in life and being. Love culminates in the ecstasy of 
devotion, where soul and God become one. Whatever route 
we approach by, we end in seeing, experiencing and living 
the divine life. This is the highest form of religion or life 
of spirit, called jnana in the wider sense of the term. 

Jfiana as the method of attaining spiritual reality is 
distinct from jnana as the spiritual intuition, which is the 
ideal. Samkara correctly observes that mok$a, or direct 
perception of God, is not an act of service or devotion, or for 
that matter cognition, however much it may be led up to 
by it. It is an experience or a direct insight into truth. 
It is to attain God that the different paths are tried. The 
G!t5 is not wholly consistent in its evaluation of the different 
routes to reality. " Try to know Me. If you cannot 
contemplate Me, practise yoga. If you are not equal to 

* S.B.G., Hi. 34. 
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this, try to serve Me by dedicating all your work to Me. 
If even this is found hard, do your duty regardless of conse¬ 
quences, giving up all desire for fruits.” 1 Again : “ Better 
indeed is wisdom than constant practice ; meditation is 
better than wisdom ; renouncing the fruit of action is better 
than meditation; on renunciation follows peace.” * Each 
of the methods is preferred sometime or other.3 In the mind 
of the author any method will do, and what the method is 
is left to the individual’s choice. “ Some by meditation, 
others by reflection, others by action, others by worship . . 
pass beyond death.” 4 

The supreme experience is freedom, and the word jnana 
is employed to refer to both the goal of the adventure as 
well as the path leading to it. On account of this confusion 
some have been led to think that jnana as a path is superior 
to the other methods of approach, and that cognition alone 
persists, while the other elements of emotion and will fall out 
in the supreme state of freedom. There does not seem to 
be any justification for such an opinion. 

Freedom or mokSa is unity with the supreme self. It 
is called by different names: mukti, or release; brahmi sthiti 
being in Brahman, nai§karmya, or non-action ; nistraigunya, 
or the absence of the three qualities; kaivalya, or solitary 
salvation; brahmabhava, or the being of Brahman. In 
the absolute experience there is a feeling of the oneness 
of all. “ The Atman is in all beings, and all beings 
are in the Atman.” 5 The state of perfection exceeds 
the fruits of righteousness, resulting from the observance 
of Vedic rites, performances of sacrifices and all other 
methods. 6 

We have already said that different interpretations are 
given as to the place of work in the ultimate condition. 
The Gita is not clear on the point whether there is any basis 
of individuality in the ultimate state. The final condition is 
called siddhi, or perfection; para siddhi, or supreme perfection; 
param gatim, or the supreme goal; " padam anamayam,” or the 
blissful seat; ianti, or quietude; “ Saivatam padam avyayam,” 


* xii. 9-11. 

J vi. 46; vii. 16; xii. 12. 
I vi. 29. 


• xii. 12. 

4 xiii. 24-25; xviii. 54-56. 

* viii. 28. 
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the eternal indestructible abode . 1 These expressions are 
colourless, and do not tell us whether there is a continuance of 
individuality in the state of freedom. There are texts which 
assert that the released are not troubled about the concerns 
of the world. They have no individuality, and therefore 
no basis for action. Duality disappears and work becomes 
impossible. The freed man has no qualities. He becomes 
one with the eternal self.* If prakfti acts, and if the eternal 
is independent of the modes of prakrti’s workings, then in 
the state of mok§a there is no ego, no will, no desire. It 
is a condition beyond all modes and qualities, impassive, 
free and at peace. It is not mere survival of death, but 
the attaining of the supreme state of being, where the spirit 
knows itself to be superior to birth and death, infinite, 
eternal, and unconditioned by manifestations. Jsamkara 
takes his stand on these passages and interprets the freedom 
of the Gita in the sense of the kaiyalya of the Samkyhas. 
If we have a body clinging to us, nature will go on acting till 
the body is shaken off as a discarded shell. The impersonal 
spirit is detached from the workings of the body. Even 
Saihkara recognises that there will be life and action so long 
as there is the body. We cannot escape from the instru¬ 
mentalism of nature. The Jivanmukta, or the freed soul, 
possessing the body, reacts to the events of the outer world, 
though he does not get entangled in them. There is no 
suggestion of the transformation of the whole nature into the 
immortal dharma, the law of the infinite power of the divine. 
Spirit and body are an unreconciled duality, and the spirit can 
attain its perfection only when the sense of the reality of the 
bod}' is shaken off. On this view we cannot think of the action 
of the highest Brahman, since the basis of all activity, the 
unstable formation in the bosom of the infinite, the temporary 
phenomenon is dissolved. A perfect relinquishment of our 
point of view seems to be the end of all progress &aihkara is 
emphatic that our view of the infinite is not its true measure. 
The fullness of its life cannot be comprehended by us from our 

1 xii. io; xvi. 23 ; xiv. 1; vi. 45 ; viii. 13; ix. 32; xvi. 22-23; ii. 
51 ; iv. 39 ; v. 12 ; xviii. 62 ; xviii. 56. 

* Atmaiva, vii. 18. He obtains my nature, madbhavaifc yati, viii. 5; 
see also viii. 7. 
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human standpoint. Adopting this view, he urges that those 
verses of the Gita which imply the plurality of spirits do not 
refer to the ultimate state, but only to relative conditions. 

We have other verses which suggest that action is possible 
even for the freed souls. The men of insight and wisdom 
imitate the supreme Lord and act in the world. 1 The highest 
condition is not a laya or a disappearance in the supreme, 
but one of individuality. The freed spirit, though centred 
in impersonality, possesses its own individuality as a part 
of the divine soul. Even as Puru§ottama, who has the whole 
universe suffused through His being, acts, the liberated 
individuals should act. The highest state is one of dwelling 
in Purusottama.* Those who have attained it are freed 
from rebirth and attain to the status of God.3 Release 
is not obliteration of individuality for all eternity, 
but a state of blissful freedom of the soul with a distinct 
existence in the presence of God. “ My devotees come 
to me." 4 The author of the Gita seems to believe in a 
continuance of conscious individuality even in freedom. As 
a matter of fact, some passages suggest that the freed do not 
become God, but only attain sameness of essence with God.5 
Freedom is not pure identity, but only qualitative sameness, 
an elevation of the soul to God-like existence, where petty 
desires have no power to move. To be immortal is to live 
in the eternal light. We do not cease to be selves, but 
deepen our selfhood, efface all stains of sin, cut asunder the 
knot of doubt, master ourselves, and are ever engaged in doing 
good to all creatures. We do not free ourselves from all 
qualities, but possess the sattva quality and suppress the 
rajas. 6 Ramanuja insists on this view, and makes out that 
the freed soul is in constant union (nityayukta) with God, 
and his whole life and being reveal it. Knowledge streams 
from the light in which he lives, and in his love for God he 
is practically lost. We seem to possess here a supreme 
existence attained not by a total exclusion of nature, but 
by a higher spiritual fulfilment of it. On this view we act 

1 iv. 1*1-15. * Nivasi$yasi mayyeva. 

s xviii. 21 ; iv. io. Madbhavam agatSh. 

« vii. 23 ; see also ix. 25 ; iv. 9. 

5 xiv. 2. Mama sadharmyam &gat§£. * Santarajasam, vi. 27. 
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and live in God ; only the centre of activity shifts from the 
human self to the divine. The divine energy is felt to be 
pulsating through the whole world, taking different forms 
in different things. Each soul has its centre and circum- 
ference in God. The view of Ramanuja holds to the truth 
of spiritual personality as a factor even in the highest 
experience. 

There are then two conflicting views in the Gita about the 
ultimate state, one which makes the freed soul lose itself in 
the impersonality of Brahman and attain a peace beyond the 
strife of the world, and the other where we possess and enjoy 
God, being lifted above all suffering and pain and the eagerness 
of petty desires, which are the badges of subjection. The 
Gita being a religious work insists on the ultimateness of 
a personal God, and calls for a full flowering of the divine in 
man to its utmost capacity of wisdom and power, love and 
universality. From this we cannot, however, conclude that 
the Gita view is opposed to that of the Upani§ads. The 
controversy is only a particular application of the general 
problem whether the absolute Brahman or the personal 
Puru§ottama is the highest reality. In the discussion of 
Gita metaphysics we have said that the Gita does not repudiate 
the ultimate reality of the absolute Brahman, but it suggests 
that from our point of view this absolute reveals itself as the 
personal Lord. There is no other way for thought, human 
and limited as it is, to envisage the highest reality. Adopting 
the same standpoint, we may say that the two views of the 
ultimate state of freedom are the intuitional and the 
intellectual ways of representing the one condition. From 
our human standpoint the absolute seems to be a passive, 
relationless identity, making all action impossible while it 
is not really so. It we want to give positive descriptions of 
it, then Ramanuja’s account is the only available one. To 
make out that the two, the absolute and the personal God, 
are one, the Gita says that in the highest reality impersonality 
and personality are combined in a manner that is incompre¬ 
hensible to us. Even so the freed spirits may have no indi¬ 
viduality, and yet have one by self-limitation. It is in this 
way that the GItS. harmonises the ever immobile quietism of 
the timeless self with the eternal play of the energy of nature. 
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Whatever the truth be regarding the state of the freed 
after death, so long as he continues to live in the world, he 
is committed to some action or other. Samkara sees in his 
activity the modes of nature’s working, and Ramanuja the 
actions of the supreme. These are two different ways of 
expressing the impersonality of action. His work is done 
in a freedom of the soul and with an inner joy and peace which 
does not depend on externals for its source or continuance. 
The freed souls throw off the listlessness of scepticism. All 
darkness is dispelled from their countenances. They show 
in their animated looks and firm voice that they have the 
vitality of a spiritual persuasion which they do not and cannot 
distrust. They are not subject to the dominion of flesh or 
attraction of desire. They are not cast down in adversity 
or elated in prosperity. They are strangers to anxiety, fear 
and anger. They possess an easy mind and the unspoiled 
virgin outlook of a child. 1 

The freed soul is beyond all good and evil. Virtue is 
transcended in perfection. The mukta rises above any mere 
ethical rule of living to the light, largeness and power of 
spiritual life. Even if he should have committed any evn 
acts which would in ordinary circumstances necessitate 
another birth on earth, no such thing is necessary. He is 
freed from ordinary rules and regulations. Absolute indi¬ 
vidualism is the view of the Gita so far as the end is 
concerned. It would be a dangerous doctrine if these freed 
men should imitate Nietzsche’s super-man, who has no 
patience with the weak and the unfit, the defective and 
the delinquent. Though they are freed from social obliga¬ 
tions, the free spirits of the Gita freely approve of them. 
The liberated do not suffer any vexation in themselves or 
cause vexation to others. 2 It is their second nature to work 
for the welfare of the world. These noble souls regard with 
equal mind all things of the earth. They stand for a 
dynamic creative spiritual life, and see to it that the social 
regulations tend to the fuller spiritual unfolding or expres¬ 
sion of human life. They do their appointed work, niyatam 
karma, ordained by the divine will which works in them. 

* Cf. B&labh&vas tath 5 bhavo nUcinto yoga uCyate. Jfi&nasaihkalinT 
Tantra. * xii. 1 5 - 
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While the Gita insists much on social duties, it recognises 
a supra-social state. It believes in the infinite destiny of 
the individual apart from human society. The sannySsin 
is above all rules, caste and society. This symbolises the 
infinite dignity of man, who can strip himself of all externals, 
even wife and children, and be self-sufficient in the solitude 
of the desert if he has his God with him. It is not an 
ascetic ideal that the sannyasin adopts. He may be aloof 
from society, yet he has compassion for all. Mah&deva, 
the ideal ascetic, seated in the Himalayan snows, readily 
drinks poison for the saving of humanity. 
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CHAPTER X 


BUDDHISM AS A RELIGION 

The history of Buddhism after the death of Buddha—A£oka—The 
MahfLySna and the HInayana—Northern and southern Buddhism— 
Literature—HInayana doctrines—Metaphysics, ethics and religion— 
The rise of the MahSyana—Its monistic metaphysics—The religion 
of the Mah£y£na—Its resemblance to the Bhagavadglta—The 
ethics of the Mahay&na—The ten stages—HInayana and Maha- 
yana ethics compared—Nirvana—Decline of Buddhism—The effects 
of Buddhism on Indian thought. 


i 

Sects of Buddhism 

Even in the lifetime of Buddha there were tendencies to 
schism among his followers, 1 though they did not develop 
on account of the magnetic personality of the founder. 
After his death they became emphasised. The Hinayanists 
believe that the Theravada is identical with the three pitakas 
as now existing in Ceylon and compiled at the first council 
at Rajagfha. This first council tried, against much opposi¬ 
tion, to relax the rigours of asceticism and make some soften¬ 
ing changes in the rules. A second council took place at 
VaiSfili about a hundred years after the first one. It con¬ 
sidered the theory and practices of the Vinaya, or the rules 
of the order, and debated whether any indulgences should 
be allowed or not. After a severe struggle, the more orthodox 
party, Sthaviras,* or the elders, succeeded in condemning 
the indulgences. The progressive party, or the Mahasafighikas. 
which was defeated, had large numbers to support them. 
They held a council called the Mahasangiti, or the great 
council. We have the story of this great council, from 

* Witness the attempts of Devadatta. * Pali Theras. 
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the orthodox point of view, described in Dipavam£a. 1 
It is said to have overturned religion and “ broken up the 
old scriptures," " distorted the sayings and doctrines of 
the NikSLyas,” and “ destroyed the spirit of Buddha’s teach¬ 
ing." The main point of difference between the orthodox 
and the progressive sections seems to have been on the 
question of the attainment of Buddhahood. The Sthaviras 
held that it was a quality to be acquired by a strict observance 
of the rules of the Vinaya. The progressives maintained 
that Buddhahood was a quality inborn in every human 
being, and by adequate development it was capable of raising 
its possessor to the rank of a tathagata. The Sthaviravada, 
or the orthodox view, is said to be the lineal ancestor of 
Ceylonese Buddhism. Buddhism even in the second century 
of its existence had broken up into eighteen sects, all of them 
claiming to be the original faith. We do not know further 
details of the course of Buddhism till ASoka’s time. 1 When 
Aioka, the Mauryan emperor, adopted Buddhism two centuries 
and a half after Buddha’s death, there was a vigorous expan¬ 
sion of Buddhism. What was only a local sect of Hinduism 
for nearly three centuries after the death of Buddha became 
largely through the endeavours of ASoka a world religion.3 
All over his vast empire, which extended from the valley of 
Kabul to the mouths of the Ganges and from the Himalayas 
to the south of the Vindhya mountains, he gave orders 
that his edicts should be engraven on stone pillars, so that 
they might abide for ever. He sent missionaries to all parts 
of India, from Kashmir to Ceylon, even to countries not 
under his sway. The thirteenth edict states that he sent 
missionaries to Antiochus II of Syria, Ptolemy II of Egypt, 
Antigonos Gonatos of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene and 
Alexander II of Epirus. In the third century B.c. Buddhism 
entered Kashmir and Ceylon, and penetrated slowly into 
Nepal and Tibet, China, Japan and Mongolia. ASoka’s son 
Mahendra, it is said, was made the head of the Buddhist 

* 5- 

* " We know, whether from native or foreign sources, very little of 
what happened during the century and half that followed after the Buddha's 
death." Rhys Davids : Buddhist India, p. 259. 

J See V. Smith: Aioka , p. 252. 
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church of Ceylon. In view of the tendency for new practices 
to creep into the Buddhist religion, ASoka emphasised the 
moral side of Buddhism . 1 The increased respect paid to the 
order already attracted many men of doubtful views into 
it, and as the MahavamSa says, 11 heretics assumed the yellow 
robe in order to share in its advantages ; whenever they 
had opinions of their own they gave them forth as 
doctrines of the Buddha, they acted according to their 
own will, and not according to what was right/' * A 
third council met at Pataliputra 3 under the presidentship 
of Tissa, son of Moggall, with the object of purifying the 
doctrine. 

The new rulers of India, the Yavanas, the Sakas, the 
Ksatrapas, the Satavahanas, the Pahlavas and the Kusanas, 
many of whom were of foreign nationality, readily adopted 
the Buddhist religion. Though Brahminism had its repre¬ 
sentatives in the South and the West, yet the great majority 
were Buddhistic. Under the Guptas, who came to power in 
the first century a.d. (319 a.d. ?), Brahmanism revived. 
We read of Samudragupta's ASvamedha sacrifice in the 
inscriptions of Candragupta at Madhura and Skandagupta 
in Behar. We have also many other monuments of 
Brahmanic revival. The sectarian worship of Siva and 
Visnu becomes popular. Subandhu in his V&savadatt§. 
tells us that Buddhist doctrines were attacked by the 
followers of Jaimini .4 Prakrit, the chief language of 
the Buddhists, yielded to Sanskrit, as is evident from the 
Buddhist Sanskrit inscriptions of the era. Buddhism 
imitated Brahmanism in making a god of Buddha. Images 
of Buddha were set up, devotion to a personal being 
developed, and Nagarjuna, a contemporary of Kani§ka, 
gave a distinct form to this type of Buddhism, called the 
Mahayana, though it was shaping itself even before his time. 
Mahayanism seems to be the culmination of the movement 

1 Asoka mentions in one of his inscriptions that he caused a stupa 
(memorial building) of Kanakamuni to be put up for a second time. It is 
obvious that people had already taken to building stupas, making pilgrimages, 
etc. The fact that Kanakamuni was looked upon as a past Buddha shows 
that even then there was the belief in the series of Buddhas. 

» 38“39. 3 252 B.C. 

4 Kecij JaiminimatanusSripa iva tathagatamatadhvaihsinah. 
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which led to the secession of the Mahasamghikas from the 
Theravadins. The decline of early Buddhism, the rise of 
MahaySnism and the revival of Brahmanism all synchronised. 
The Mahay ana follows the canon drawn up by the council in 
Kanaka's time, held at Jalandhara in the Punjab, The 
original doctrine was much enlarged, new material was added, 
and a good deal of popular magic and superstition was incor¬ 
porated with it. Of course, it is the younger branch with Sans¬ 
krit, while the Hinayana is the older, with Pali as its language. 
The latter claims to represent the teaching of Gautama 
in its original form, and to preserve the rationalistic, monastic, 
and puritanic elements of his teaching. The Mahayana 
develops the doctrine in a mystical, theological and devotional 
way. The Hinayana has maintained its supremacy in Ceylon 
and Burma, the Mahayana in Nepal and China. A sharp 
opposition between the inwardness of the Hinayana, which 
withdraws from the visible world, and the adaptation to 
the world conditions characteristic of the Mahayana, runs 
throughout the subsequent history of the Buddhist religion. 
The latter is the great way meant for all, while the Hinayana 
is the little way fit only for a select few. In the South, 
where the Hinayana was the ruling faith, Kani§ka’s council 
is not acknowledged. Hinayana Buddhism was called 
Southern Buddhism, since it prevailed in southern countries 
like Ceylon, while Mahayana is called the Northern, since 
it flourished in the North, Tibet, Mongolia, China, Korea 
and Japan. But this division seems to be an artificial one. 
Rhys Davids observes: “ There is not now, and never has 
been, any unity either of opinion or of language in what is 
called Northern or in what is called Southern Buddhism.” 1 
When we realise that almost all Buddhist canonical literature, 
wherever it might have extended, arose in the North of 
India, and recognise that the two are not separate compart¬ 
ments, but possess traces of mutual influence, we see that 
it is not necessary to call one northern and the other 
southern. It is clear, however, that the distinction between 
the Hinayana and the Mahayana was current even before the 
fourth century a.d. Fahian and Yuan Chwang mention 
the Hinayana, and it also occurs in the Lalitavistara. 

* Buddhist India , p. 173. 
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The Hinayana bases itself on the Pali canon, while many 
of the Sanskrit works of Buddhism belong to the Mahayana. 
The Mahayana Buddhism posseses no canon, since it does 
not represent any homogeneous sect. 1 


* The most important works of the school are the following nine: 
(i) A?tas 3 hasrikaprajflaparamita, (2) Gan<Javyuha, (3) Da£abhflm!£vara, 
(4) SamSdhiraja, (5) LaAk&vatara, (6) Saddharmapuntfarlka, (7) Tath 5 - 
gataguhyaka, (8) Lalitavistara, (9) Suvarnaprabhasa. The Prajfiapiiramita 
(a.d. 200) deals with the six perfections of a Bodhisattva, especially 
with the highest prajflS or wisdom, the knowledge of the doctrine of 
Sfinya. An abridged edition of it, attributed to Nagarjuna, is the Mah 5 - 
y&na Sfltras, from which N&garjuna derives his own Madhyamika Sutras. 
The Ga^avyQha celebrates the Bodhisattva ManjuSrI, and teaches the 
doctrines of gfinyata, dharmakaya and the redemption of the world by 
bodhisattvas. The Da£abhumi$vara (a.d. 400) details the ten stages by 
which Buddhahood is reached. Samadhiraja, or the king of meditations, is 
a dialogue describing the various stages of contemplation through which a 
bodhisattva can attain the highest enlightenment. The Lafik£vatara 
Sfitra (a.d. 400) describes the Yogacara views. The Saddharma-Pug^larlka, 
or the lotus of the law (a.d. 250), makes Buddha a god above gods, an im¬ 
measurably exalted being who has lived for countless ages and will live for 
ever. According to it every man can become a Buddha who has heard his 
preaching and performed meritorious acts. Even those who adore relics 
and erect stflpas attain the highest enlightenment. Lalitavistara, as its 
title signifies, gives a detailed account of the sport of Buddha. It looks upon 
the life-work of Buddha as a diversion of the supreme being. Edwin Arnold’s 
Light of Asia is based on it. The contents of Suvarnaprabhasa are partly 
philosophical and partly legendary. It deals also with tantra ritual. The 
two Sukhavatlvyuhas, as well as the Amitayurdhyana Sutra, Vajracchedika, 
or the Diamond Cutter, are popular in Japan. The Sukhavativyflha (a.d. ioo) 
contains a detailed account of the land of bliss and praises Amitabha. 
K£ra9<Javyfiha, akin to the later Hindu Puranas, is devoted to the exaltation 
of AvalokiteSvara, the Lord who looks down with compassion on all things, 
the typical bodhisattva, who in the exercise of infinite pity refuses Buddha¬ 
hood till all beings are saved. The yearning for universal salvation is power¬ 
fully expressed in it. MahS-vastu, the book of great events, is called a Hinayana 
work, and belongs to the heretical sect of the Lokottaravadins, who regard 
Buddha a? a supernatural being. It contains many Mahayanist doctrines, 
such as an enumeration of the ten states of a bodhisattva, hymns to Buddha, 
emphasis on the worship of Buddha as a means to salvation. A6vagho$a’s 
Buddhacarita (first century a.d.), is one of the chief classics of Mahfiy&na 
Buddhism. This author’s works include Saundarananda kavya, which 
deals with the conversion of Nanda, half-brother of Buddha. Vajrastlci, or 
the Diamond Needle, is also attributed to him. Aryagflra is a poet of 
A£vagho?a’s school (fourth century a.d.) . He composed a famous JatakamSla, 
or garland of jatakas. S&ntideva’s Sik? 5 samuccaya (seventh century) is a 
manual of Mah&y&na teaching. Bodhicaryavatara is a religious poem of great 
merit. For a detailed account of these Mahay £na works see Nariman: Literary 
History of Sanskrit Buddhism , and Rajendral Lai Mitra: Nepalese Buddhist 
Literature . The dates here given are only probable. 
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II 

HInayana Buddhism 

The HInayana Buddhism is a logical development of 
the principles of the canonical works. The unsystematic 
views expressed in them and discernible in Milinda are later 
developed into the system embodied in the Abhidharmas of 
the Vaibha§ikas (the Sarvastivadins) and the works of 
Buddhagho§a and Abhidharmasamgraha. According to the 
HInayana Buddhism all things are momentary. 1 The 
so-called permanent entities, space and nirvana, do not 
exist. They are names of negations. All being consists of 
momentary entities called dharmas. There is no thinker, 
but only thoughts; no feeler, but only feelings. It is a pure 
phenomenalism maintaining the non-existence of substances 
or individuals. 1 It believes in the absolute existence of 
dharmas, small and brief realities which, grouped as cause 
and effect, create the pseudo-individuals. 

The goal of existence is the attainment of nirvana or 
cessation of consciousness. All consciousness is a feeling 
for something, and therefore bondage.3 There is no specula¬ 
tion in the HInayana about what remains after nirvana. 

The arhat ideal is the distinguishing-mark of the HInayana, 
which believes in the possibility of emancipation through 
one's own powers. The method is contemplation and 
meditation 4 on the four truths. The HInayana Buddhism 
is indefinite about the Buddhahood of those who reach 
arhata, nor does it suggest that every creature may attain 
Buddhahood. We cannot help feeling that the ideal of the 
arhat, the perfect egoist, who is useless to others, is untrue 
to the real personality of Buddha, the man of pity and 
compassion, though the dependence on the saviour Buddha 
of the Mahayana faith is also untrue to the teaching of the 
original Buddha, however useful it may be. The HInayana 
ideal may be justly summed up in the statement of Ibsen: 
“ There are actually moments when the whole history of 


* Yat sat tat ksanikam. 
S W.B.T., p. 162. 


* PudgalanairStmya. 

4 DarSana and bhavan£. 
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the world appears to me like one great shipwreck, and the 
only important thing seems to be to save oneself.” 

The arhata is the highest condition, the state of sainthood, 
when the fire of passion is extinguished, where there is no 
more karma to bind us to rebirth. Buddha is said to 
have attained this state at the beginning of his ministry. 
The attainment of nirvana on earth by self-control does not 
require the aid of any supernatural power. The greatest of 
all beings, Buddha himself, is to be revered simply because of 
the example and the teaching he has left us and for nothing 
more. The Hlnayanists try to achieve the goal in the solitude 
of their cells, segregated from the common life of men. In 
the Khaggavisana Sutta family life and social intercourse 
are strictly prohibited. "To him who leads a social life 
affections arise and the pain which follows affection.” 1 
The followers of the Hinayana are called upon to shut their 
eyes as they pass along the highways of the world, lest their 
sight should rest on any outward beauty. A wise man " should 
avoid married life as if it were a burning pit of live-coals.” 

In friendship of the world anxiety is born. 

In household life distraction's dust springs up. 

The state set free from home and friendship’s ties 
That, and that only, is the recluse’s aim. 1 

He who wants to attain nirvana according to 
Visuddhimagga should resort to the cremation ground, which 
is a school of many exquisite virtues, and imparts to us the 
lesson that the world and the self are unreal. We cannot 
reach our goal by means of a life of love and activity. The 
lack of warmth and passionlessness of the arhat ideal are 
not inspiring. It may well be that in those days of loosely 
knit social life, these beliefs had a great value. But the 
world cannot become a monastery. We cannot have a 
compulsory conscription of men, women and children into 
cloisters. Disgust of life does not represent all that is 
substantial in the life of man. True asceticism is not 
indifference to the suffering of the world, but the building 

* ii. 

1 Muni Sutta of Sutta Nipata, i. 12; quoted in Milinda, iv. 5. 1. 
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up of a silent centre even in the furious activity of life. 
We must be spiritual enough to possess our souls in the 
noise of the blatant world, and not merely in the peace and 
silence of an anchorite’s apartment. Early Buddhism, 
unlike the HinaySna, required us to look for our opportunities 
in the retreats of misery and the haunts of pain, the clamour 
of the crowd and the tumult of traffic. 

The Hinayana developed an anthropomorphic conception, 
based on the popular polytheism, and believed in one supreme 
Creator and many subordinate deities. These gods were 
neither omnipotent nor omniscient. They were introduced 
simply because meditation is an essential stage of discipline. 
The historical Buddha was glorified, even deified, and thus 
the need for an object of reverence was met. The gods are 
said to have paid their homage at his birth and death. 
Buddha is the God over gods, devatideva, supreme in know¬ 
ledge and power, and yet there is no defined relation of the 
worshipper and the worshipped. Strictly speaking, Buddha 
is only a preacher, a guide to truth. He is neither divine 
nor supernatural. He is different from other saints who 
have also attained bodhi, for he not only discovered the 
truths of salvation, but also declared them to the world. 
In the orthodox Hinayana, Buddha was but a man like 
other men, only with greater genius and power of intuition. 
Worship of Buddha is merely an act of commemoration. 
Some conservative followers of this religion held that we 
could imitate Buddha, though we are not qualified for his 
perfection. 1 They cherished the hope of being born in the 
good resort of the heavenly worlds and finishing their journey 
on the way of bodhi at some future time. The Hinayana 
seems to have practically ignored Gautama’s advice regarding 
speculation about the unseen. Admitting first Buddha, 
then the munis entering on the path leading to Buddhahood, 
and then the Hindu deities, the Hinayana became practically 
a polytheism. Philosophical phenomenalism and religious 
polytheism with monarchical tendencies are what we have 
here. The HinaySna is a colourless religion denying 

1 One section of the HlnaySnists called the Lokottaravadins makes Buddha 
a superhuman being, lokottara, who comes down to the world to save man¬ 
kind for a short time. 
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God in doctrine, though allowing worship of Buddha in 
practice. There is no devotion or bhakti, which implies 
a living God. 

The HInayana Buddhism is not merely a way to nirvana, 
but also teaches us the way to rebirth into the world of Brahma 
by the grace and help of holy saints. Heaven and hell are 
accepted. The view is an expression of weariness or disgust 
with the endless strife of becoming, of the relief found in 
mere ceasing from effort. It is not a healthy-minded doctrine. 
A sort of world hatred is its inspiring motive. It prefers 
negative and philosophically strict definitions, while the 
MaMy&na aims at positive and religious expressions. The 
former represents more faithfully the historical traditions of 
Buddha, while the latter aspires to please the masses by 
promising to fulfil the needs of the heart. By its abstract and 
negative tendencies the HInayana became the incarnation 
of dead thought and the imprisonment of spirit. It gives 
us neither a warm faith for which to live nor a real ideal for 
which to work. 


Ill 

The Mahayana 

If the doctrines belonging to the period between the rise 
of Buddhism and the time of A£oka perhaps represent early 
Buddhism, the views that prevailed in the time of A6oka 
may be said to be the HInayana doctrine. The tendencies 
that developed during the period from A6oka to Kani§ka 
and became explicit thereafter form the Mahayana Buddhism. 
A cold, passionless metaphysics devoid of religious teaching 
could not long inspire enthusiasm and joy. The HInayana 
ignored the groping of the spirit of man after something higher 
and wronged the spiritual side of man. The philosophical 
atheism of the HInayana is the skeleton in the box, the diseased 
worm in the beautiful flower. The wronged sides of human 
nature asserted their rights and rebelled against the cold 
understanding with an imperious violence which was as 
tyrannical and exclusive as that of the understanding had 
been. The famishing soul and the thirsting fancy sought 
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to derive nourishment from the suggestive symbolism 
of the prevailing religion. The life of Buddha could arouse 
emotion. Naturally Buddha was made a god. He was 
the realisation of the moral idea, the law personified. 
The metaphysically minded Hinayanist, out of loyalty to 
the teaching of Buddha, might have hesitated, torn off the 
thin disguise for despair, and looked upon Buddha as no 
more than human. But a faith which failed to quicken 
the flame of devotion had either to undergo modification or 
perish. 

In ethics the monastic tendency with all its conse¬ 
quences of detachment from the world's affairs, the morbid 
suppression of all human interests and pleasures, the impos¬ 
sible extinction of natural life proved unsatisfying to human 
nature. Man is bound to the world he tries to escape from. 
If freedom from servitude to the not-self means the extinc¬ 
tion of self, then death is our goal. Buddha meant by free¬ 
dom triumph over not-self, but not its destruction. The 
Mahayanists contend that Buddha is no preacher of penance. 
He does not shut his eyes to the world when he attains nirvana, 
but offers light to it that it may reach its goal. " I 
would be a guard to them that have no protection, a guide 
unto the traveller, a ship, a well spring, a bridge, for the 
seekers of that shore ; I would be a lamp to such as need a 
lamp, a bed for the weary that need a bed, the very slave of 
such as need service." 1 In the Hlnayana, nirvana became 
negatively interpreted as extinction of all being. It is 
not possible for ordinary man to fall in love with 
anxiihilation. 

The negative philosophy of the Hinavana could not be¬ 
come a popular religion. When Buddhism became universal 
in spirit and embraced large masses, the Hlnayana could 
not serve. A religion more catholic than the Hlnayana, a 
less ascetic ideal was required. When Buddhism spread 
throughout India and even beyond it, it ceased to set itself 
up in opposition to the prevailing religions, but insinuated 
itself slowly into other forms. In the formative stages of 
the Mahayana Buddhism there were successive Anovements 
pf the nomadic tribes from outside into the country. Hordes 

1 Bodhicaryavatdra, 
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of half-civilised tribes captured parts of the Punjab and 
Kashmir. 1 Many of the aliens adopted the religion and 
language, culture and civilisation of the Buddhist peoples 
whom they conquered. Kani§ka, the most powerful of 
the princes, himself became a Buddhist. The centre of 
power moved from the East to the West. Pali gave place 
to Sanskrit. The uncivilised soaked in superstitious practices 
did not embrace Buddhism without transforming it. They 
reduced the higher religion to the level of their understanding. 
Though there were doctrinal differences between the Mahayana 
Buddhism and the Brahmanical views, still the complexion 
it assumed for its followers was nothing new or unheard of 
in the times. The Mahayana found that it could capture 
the peoples' minds only if it gave up the icy coldness of 
some forms of early Buddhism and framed a religion which 
could appeal to the human heart. It imitated the successful 
experiments of Hinduism embodied in the theism of the 
Yoga, of the later Upanisads and of the Bhagavadgita. 

The Mahayana Buddhism gives us positive ideas of 
God, soul and human destiny. “ The Mahayana, or Great 
Vessel, is so called by its adherents in contradistinction to 
the Hinayana, or little vessel, of primitive Buddhism ; the 
former offers to all beings in all worlds salvation by faith and 
love as well as by knowledge, while the latter only avails 
to convey over the rough sea of becoming, to the farther 
shore of nibbana those few strong souls who require no 
external spiritual aid nor the consolation of worship. The 
Hinayana, like the * unshown way' of those who seek the 
' Nirguna Brahman/ is exceeding hard; whereas the 
burden of the Mahayana is light, and does not require that 
a man should immediately renounce the world and all the 
affections of humanity. The manifestation of the body 
of the Law, says the Mahayana, is adapted to the various 
needs of the children of the Buddha ; whereas the Hinayana 
is only of avail to those who have left their spiritual childhood 
far behind them. The Hinayana emphasises the necessity 

* It is still a question whether Buddhism entered China in its older form 
of the Hinayana or the younger form of the MahaySLna, but however this 
may be, the Mahayana soon grew predominant, and has been in the ascendant 
till to-day. 
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of saving knowledge, and aims at the salvation of the indi¬ 
vidual, and refuses to develop the mystery of nibbana in 
a positive sense; the Mahayana lays as much or greater 
stress on love, and aims at the salvation of every sentient 
being, and finds in nirvana the One Reality, which is ‘ void ’ 
only in the sense that it is free from the limitations of 
every phase of the limited or contingent experience of which 
we have empirical knowledge.” 1 The Hinayana protests 
against the Mahayana as an accommodation of the pure 
teaching to the necessities of human nature. Anyway, 
while it stands as an example to the world of realising the 
highest through knowledge, the Mahayana requires us to 
take part in the world, evolving new social and religious 
ideals. The absence of the supernatural and the consequent 
lack of any scope for imagination, the morbid way of solving 
the central problems of life, the reduction of nirvana to 
extinction and ethical life to a monastic asceticism, made 
the Hinayana a religion for the thinking and the strong 
in spirit, while a new development had to arise for the 
emotional and the worshipful. 


IV 

The Mahayana Metaphysics 

We shall notice here the general philosophical principles 
of the Mahayana, postponing to a later section a detailed 
discussion of its two important schools, the 5 unyavada, 
which holds that all is void, and the Vijnanavada, which 
declares that nothing exists except in consciousness. While 
the Hinayana looks upon the soul as a complex of transitory 
elements or skandhas, the Mahayana holds that even these 
elements are not real. This does not mean that there is 
nothing real. A metaphysical substratum is admitted. 
This reality in its ontological aspect is called BhutatathatS, 
or the essence of existence. In its religious aspect it is 
called Dharmakaya. It is the highest principle which har¬ 
monises all contradictions. It is also called Nirvana, since 


* A. Coomaraswamy: Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, pp. 226-227 
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it brings absolute peace to the torn heart. It is Bodhi, or 
wisdom. It directs the course o! the world and gives shape 
to all. Mahayana metaphysics is monistic in character. 
All objects in the world are of one reality. The nature of 
this reality is beyond language and description. " Things 
in their fundamental nature cannot be named or explained. 
They cannot be adequately expressed in any form of language. 
They are beyond the range of perception, and have no 
distinctive features. They possess absolute sameness, and 
are subject neither to transformation nor to destruction. 
They are nothing else but one soul, for which tathata 
is another designation .” 1 " There is then neither that 
which speaks nor that which is spoken of ; neither that which 
thinks nor that which is thought; when you conform to 
tathata and when your subjectivity is completely obliterated, 
it is then that you will be said to have insight.” 2 The 
absolute is free from relativity, individuality and conditioned¬ 
ness, though it is the self-existent and the source of all. It 
is “ the effulgence of great wisdom ; the universal illumina¬ 
tion of the dharmadhatu (universe), the true and adequate 
knowledge, the mind pure and clean in its nature ; the eternal, 
the blessed, the self-regulating and the pure, the immutable 
and the free.”3 

The world of experience is phenomenal and not real. 
It is compared to a dream, though it is not without meaning. 
The Mahayana Buddhists liken the universe to a maya, 
mirage, flash of lightning or froth .4 All things of the world 
have the three aspects of (i) quintessence, ( 2 ) attributes, and 
( 3 ) activities. If we take a jar, its quintessence is the 
earth, its attribute is the form of the jar, and its activity 
is to keep water. The attribute and activity are subject 
to law of birth and death, while the quintessence is indes¬ 
tructible. The waves of the ocean may be high or low, but 
the water itself neither increases nor decreases. The whole 
universe has its unchanged aspect as well as its changeable 
one. Bhtitatathata is the former, the absolute which 
persists throughout all space and time as the basis of all. 
This universal eternal substratum answers to the Brahman of 

* Suzuki's version of: The Awakening of Faith, p. 56. 

1 Ibid., p. 58. J Ibid., p. 96. 4 Lalitavistara . 
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the Upani^ids . 1 In the realm of absolute truth or paramSLrtha 
we have nothing else. But in the region of relative truth 
or sarhvfti we have the one made many by name and form. 
The absolute has the two states of the unconditioned and 
the conditioned, the realm of being proper and that of 
life and death. The Mahayana holds a middle position 
regarding the nature of the world. It is neither real nor 
unreal. It affirms that it actually exists, but denies its 
absolute reality. Waves exist, but not absolutely. The 
world is a phenomenon, impermanent, subject to flux and 
change. Since the reality pervades all, everything individual 
is the whole potentially, or, in religious language, every 
individual is a potential Buddha. The Avatamsaka Siitra 
says: “ There is not even one living being that has not the 
wisdom of the tathagata. It is only because of the vain 
thoughts and affections, that all beings are not conscious of 
this.” The individual souls are aspects of the absolute. 
As water is the essence of the waves, so the tathata is the 
reality of persons. That which passes from existence to 
existence is the ego, which is not the imperishable soul. 
The passing ego is an embodiment of the permanent reality, 
and everything on earth has a quintessence of the uncreate 
and eternal reality. “ In the one soul we may distinguish 
two aspects, the soul as pure being and the soul in sam- 
sara . . . the two are so closely inter-related that one 
cannot be separate from the other.” 1 

The rise of the world is accounted for as usual by a 
metaphysics of metaphors. Ignorance or avidya is said 
to be the cause of the world. “ All things on account of 
our confused subjectivity appear under the forms of individu¬ 
ation. If we could overcome this subjectivity, the signs 
of individuation would disappear, and there would be no 
trace of a world of objects.” 3 " When the mind of all 

creatures which in its own nature is pure and clean, is 
stirred up by the wind of ignorance, the waves of mentality 

* The Mahayanists seemed to have been aware of the similarity of their 
position to the Upani?ad view. So the Lahkavatara Sfitra says, that 
'* the explanation of the Tathagatagarbha as the ultimate truth and reality 
is given in order to attract to our view even those who have superstitious 
faith in the Atman theory." 

* Suzuki: Awakening of Faith, p. 55. 3 Ibid., p. 36. 
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make their appearance. These three, mind, ignorance and 
mentality, have no absolute existence." 1 Neither subjec¬ 
tivity nor the external world which is negated is real. “ As 
soon as subjectivity is rendered empty and unreal, we per¬ 
ceive the pure soul manifesting itself as eternal, permanent, 
immutable, completely comprising all things that are pure."* 
The explanation of the world is that there is in reality no world 
at all but avidya produces it. Whence did this negative prin¬ 
ciple of ignorance come ? No answer is given. It is there, 
and it breaks the silence of the absolute, and starts the wheel 
of samsara, transforming the one into the many. We project 
the element of avidya into pure being hypothetically, illu¬ 
sorily, apparently. The world of experience is a manifesta¬ 
tion of pure being conditioned by avidya. However illusory 
in its ultimate nature, avidya must exist in the being of 
tathata. A£vagho§a suggests that the avidya is a spark 
arising from the unfathomable depths of pure being. He 
identifies it with consciousness. This awakening of conscious¬ 
ness marks the first step in the rise of the world from the 
self-identity of tathata or pure being. Then the distinctions 
of subject and object arise. The original being was the 
absolute, where the subject and the object merged into one. 
Though it is different from absolute nothingness, we cannot 
give a logical description of it. The moment we come 
back from that stage which we are said to realise in bodhi 
or perfect enlightenment, we seem to possess the world of 
contrasts and relations. Avidya starts the cosmic process. 
Intellectually we can only say that this element of nega¬ 
tivity is in the very heart of the absolute. Why ? Because 
it is there. The jewel is in the lotus 3; the self- 
creative force is in the absolute. The real and the 

‘ P. 68. 

* In the enlightened condition we know that all things are the one abso¬ 
lute reality. A£vagho?a writes : " All so-called illusory phenomena are in 
truth from the beginning what they are ; and their essence is nothing but 
the one soul. Though ignorant minds that cling to illusory objects cannot 
understand that all things are in their nature the highest reality (para- 
martha), all Buddha tathagatas being free from clinging are able to have 
an insight into the true nature of things—therefore the mind that is saturated 
with subjectivity is annihilated, all things are understood and omniscience 
is attained." (Suzuki: Awakening 0/ Faith , p. 126. See also p. 60.) 

3 Cf. Om magi padme hum. 
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phenomenal are not ultimately different. They are two 
moments of the same thing, one reality with two aspects. 
The universe would be utterly unmeaning, absolutely 
unreal, if it were not in some way the expression of the 
real. The realm of birth and death is the manifestation 
of the immortal. It is the appearance in time and space, 
the actualisation of the absolute. The ultimate reality 
is sarvasattva, the soul of all things, real and imaginary. 
" This pure being becomes birth and death (samsara), in which 
are revealed the quintessence, the attributes and the activity 
of the Mahayana or the great reality, (i) The first is the 
greatness of quintessence. The quintessence of the Maha¬ 
yana as pure being exists in all things, remains unchanged in 
the pure as well as in the defiled, is always one and the same 
(samata), neither increases nor decreases, and is void of 
distinction. (2) The second is the greatness of attributes. 
Here we have the Tathagata’s womb, which contains im¬ 
measurable and innumerable merits (punya) as its charac¬ 
teristics. (3) The third is the greatness of activity, for it 
produces ail kinds of good works in the world phenomenal 
and super-phenomenal.” 1 


V 

The Mahayana Religion 

The rebellion of man against his nature cannot last long. 
The needs of the human heart stand in the way of the 
unimpeded march of the critical spirit. There were passages 
enough even in the canonical writings to satisfy the heart 
of man. In Majjhima Nikaya (22) it is said that even those 
who have not entered into the paths “ are sure of heaven,” 
“ if they have love and faith towards Me.” It is an echo 
of the Gita doctrine of bhakti. The Mahayana uses these 
texts and believes in a saviour God. There is no unity in 
the Mahayana religion. It suffered religious superstitions 
gladly. Wherever it prevailed, India, China, Korea, Siam, 
Burma and Japan, the indigenous religions were tolerated, 
while it took care to teach them a new respect for life, 

* Suzuki: The Awakening of Faith , pp. 53-54. 
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kindness to animals and resignation. So long as men 
conformed to certain ethical rules and respected the order 
of monks, the Buddhist teachers did not feel called upon 
to condemn the superstitious usages. It does not matter 
what gods you worship, so long as you are good. The 
protean character of Mahayana Buddhism is due to this 
tendency. In each of the countries where it was adopted 
it had a separate history and doctrinal development. 

It does not concern us here to narrate the history of 
the later fortunes of the Buddhist faith in countries beyond 
the limits of India. If the Buddhist religion started with a 
grim, austere, self-repressive code, and ended with temple 
courts crumbling, mouldering and worn, it is due to its 
tolerant spirit. It is impossible for crude and rude tribes 
to become converts to Buddhism without making their 
own contribution to it. The freedom of opinion in religious 
matters is in consonance with the metaphysical views 
of the Mahayana. All religions are revelations of the 
same Dharmakaya and bring out some aspects of truth. 
Dharma is the all-pervading spiritual force, the ultimate and 
the supreme principle of life. The first attempt at personi¬ 
fying dharma is in the conception of Adi Buddha, the first 
cause, the eternal God, superior to all things, the supreme, 
the first of all the Buddhas, without equal or comparison . 1 
Even this Adi Buddha is a metaphysical conception remote 
from life and experience, and not an active force in touch 
with the world which he is said to have brought into being. 
The work of saving the world is done by the Buddhas, or the 
beings endowed with the highest intelligence and love. 
There have been an infinite number of these Buddhas in 
the past, and there will be an infinite number in future. 
Since the goal of every individual is to become a Buddha, 
there are many Buddhas. These who are secure in their 
own prospect of emancipation delay accepting it for the 
good of others They are all transitory manifestations of 
the One Eternal Being. The historic Buddha is one such 
manifestation of the moral ideal. He is not the One Reality, 

* The Sfltr&larhkcira criticises the doctrine of Adi Buddha on the ground 
that no one can become a Buddha without proper equipment (saihbhara) 
of merit and knowledge, but this means a long past. 
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but a god among many others. Amil abha sits on one side 
of him, and AvalokiteSvara, who saves the faithful by his 
grace, on the other. 1 * 3 4 The supreme Being is viewed in different 
aspects to suit the needs of different men. “ I reveal the 
law in its multifariousness with regard to the inclinations 
and dispositions of creatures, I use different means to rouse 
each according to his own character.” 1 Many of the Vedic 
gods become aspects of the One Supreme. NSgarjuna 
by his precept and practice taught that the Hindu gods of 
Brahma, Vi§nu, Siva and Kali had the attributes assigned 
to them in the Brahmanical scriptures, and were proper 
objects of propitiation. The traditional gods of the Hindus 
were fitted into a new system, where separate places and 
functions were assigned to them .3 Mahayanism is so called 
because it included a vast number of bodhisattvas, arch¬ 
angels and saints, which are only the ancient gods of Vedic 
Aryans thinly disguised by Buddhistic symbolism. There 
is no doubt that in giving a large place to bhakti or devotion 
the Mahayana scheme of salvation opened the breaches 
to Tantrikism and other mystic forms.4 

The monistic metaphysics of the Mahayana has given 
rise to an apparently polytheistic religion, but we should 
note that the several gods are subordinate to a single head. 
This unity of the Mahayana religion may be brought out 
by relating it to the doctrine of the three kayas, which is 
allegorical in its significance. The Dharmakaya is the 
timeless, unconditioned spiritual reality of dharma. It is 
not a personal being revealing itself in a single historical 
figure, but is the all-pervading ground, which without suffer- 


1 A§vagho§a: Awakening oj Faith, Suzuki's translation, p. 68. 

* Cf. Bhagavadglta, ix. 44 ff., and Saddharmapundarika, ii. 

3 Indra becomes Satamanyu and Vajrapaiji, with his own kingdom 
of heavens (svarga), called Trayastj-mgaloka. Brahma had his chief 
characters transferred to MafijuSrI, the lamp of wisdom. Sarasvatl con¬ 
tinued to be one of his wives, the other being Lak?ml. AvalokiteSvara 
or Padmapani has the attributes of Vi$iju or Padmanabha. Virflp&k$a 
is one of the names of Siva, though in Buddhistic legend he is one of the 
four kings. Ga$e£a is taken over both as Vinayaka and demon Vinataka. 
The Sapta tathagatas are the seven r§is. Ajita formed with Sakyamuni 
and Avalokitegvara a triad. 

4 Cf. Col. Waddell’s description of Mahayana Buddhism as " a mysticism 
of sophistic nihilism.” 
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ing any modification assumes a variety of forms. The 
Dharmakaya answers to the impersonal absolute, the 
Brahman of the Upani?ads. It is not so much the body of 
the law as the fathomless being or the norm of all existence. 1 
When the absolute principle assumes name and form, we 
have the transformation of the Dharmakaya into the 
Sambhogakaya. The substance which persists becomes the 
subject which enjoys. The Brahman is now the 16vara. 
He is the God in heaven, determined by the name and form, 
omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent, the Adi Buddha, 
supreme over all the Buddhas. When we pass to the 
Nirmanakaya, we get the several manifestations of this 
one activity into avatars, or incarnations. 

Every Buddha partakes of the nature of the three kayas. 
The very nature of the Buddha is the bodhi, or enlighten¬ 
ment. But till he attains absolute nirvana he possesses 
and enjoys the fruit of his deeds as a bodhisattva, and has 
a beatific body, or sambhogakaya. The historical Buddhas 
are these real Buddhas, sovereigns of celestial worlds ap¬ 
pearing on earth to redeem mankind. " I am one of a long 
series of Buddhas. Many were born before and many 
will be born in future. When the wickedness and violence 
rule over the earth, Buddha takes his birth to establish 
the kingdom of righteousness on earth.” 1 " The exalted 
one appears in the world for salvation to many people, 
for joy to many people, out of compassion for the world, as 
a blessing, a salvation, the joy of gods and men.” 3 

So far as the Mahayana is concerned, there is practically 
nothing to distinguish it from the religion of the Bhagavadgita. 
The metaphysical conception of Dharmakaya, or the ultimate 
foundation of existence, corresponds to the Brahman of the 
Gita. As Kr§na calls himself the Supreme One, even so 
Buddha is made into a Supreme God. He is not an ordinary 
deity, but the devatideva, the paramount God of gods.i 
He is the creator of all bodhisattvas.5 That Buddha reached 


* This is evident from its synonyms, Svabhavakaya, or nature-body ; 
Tattva, suchness; Sunya, the abyss; the Nirvana; the eternal liberty; 
Samadhikaya, or the rapture body. 

* Cf. this with the Gita, iv. 7-8, 3 Ariguttara NikSya. 

4 Saddharmapundarfka, vij. 31, 3 Ibid., xiv. 
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bodhi, enlightenment at Gaya, is a fancy of the unregenerate. 
" I am the father of the world, sprung from myself,” says 
Buddha of himself, " it is only because I know how the fatuous 
are of perverted sense and blind that I, who have never ceased 
to exist, give myself out as departed.” 1 Buddha has been 
from eternity. His enormous love for humanity is brought 
out by the parable of the burning house. 1 All beings are 
his children.3 " The Tathagata, having left the conflagration 
of the three worlds, is dwelling in peace in the tranquillity 
of his forest abode, saying to himself all three worlds are 
my possession, all living beings are my children, the world 
is full of intense tribulation, but I myself will work out their 
salvation.” " To all who believe me I do good, while friends 
are they to me who seek refuge in me. ”4 

The doctrine of the three k&yas is applied to the individual 
human being. In all beings there is the Dharmakaya, 
or the permanent reality ; immediately over it we have 
the body of enjoyment, or the Sarhbhogakaya, the spirit 
individualised, and then the Nirmanak&ya, where the mind 
is defiled. 


VI 

Ethics 

The ethical ideal of the Mahayana is the bodhisattva, 
as distinct from the arhat of the Hinayana. Bodhisattva 
literally means “ one whose essence is perfect knowledge.” 
But historically it means “ one who is on the way to the 
attainment of perfect knowledge, a future Buddha.” The 
term was first used of Gautama Buddha during the period 
of his search for liberation. It therefore came to mean 
“ a Buddha designate,” or a man destined to become a Buddha 
in this or in some future life. When once nirvana is attained, 
all earthly relations come to an end. A bodhisattva out 
of the abundance of his love for suffering humanity stops 
short of nirvana. Weak man in times of stress and sorrow 

* Saddharmabu$<larlka, xv. 21. See B.G,, iv. 9. 

* Lotus, chap, iii; Mahavagga, i. 21. 

3 Lotus, p. 89. 

4 Lalitavistara, viii. Cf. B.G., vii. 16* 
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requires a personal guide, and these lofty beings, who can 
tread the path of the nirvana, engage themselves in the 
task of leading men into the true way of knowledge. The 
Hlnayana ideal of complete absorption, or arhattva, the 
lonely journey on the trackless path of eternity, this isolated 
bliss is, according to Mahay ana, the temptation of the Mara. 1 

The career of an aspirant to Buddhahood represented in 
the early Buddhism by the eight-fold path is here elaborated 
into ten bhumis or stages. The first stage is the joyful 
(pramudita) one characterised by the rise of the thought of 
bodhi. 1 It is here that the bodhisattva makes those preg¬ 
nant resolutions (pranidhana) which determine the future 
course. The resolution of AvalokiteSvara not to accept 
salvation until the last particle of dust shall have attained 
to Buddhahood before him is such a vow. The insight is 
developed gradually so as to render the heart pure and the 
mind free from the illusion of self. The recognition of the 
impermanence of things enlarges the aspirant’s compassionate 
nature, and we get next the stage of vimala, or purity. In 
it we have the practice of morality and the exercise of wisdom 
(adhicitta). In the next stage the bodhisattva engages 
himself in the various bhavanas which enable him to annihilate 
anger, hatred and error, and promote faith, compassion, 
charity and disinterestedness. This is the third stage 
(prabhakari), where the seeker shines with patience and 
forbearance. The bodhisattva, to surrender all traces of 
egoism, trains himself in good work and applies himself 
specially to the cultivation of virtues connected with bodhi 
(bodhipak§a dharma). It is the fourth radiant stage 
(arci§mati). Then does the seeker begin a course of study 
and meditation to understand the four noble truths in 
their true light. It is the fifth invincible (sudurjaya) stage 
where dhy&na and samadhi predominate. As a result 
of moral practice and meditation, the seeker turns to the 
basic principles of dependent origination and non-substanti- 

* A$tasahasrikaprajnapSramita, xi. To use William James*s picturesque 
expression, if at the last day all creation was shouting hallelujah, and there 
remained one cockroach with an unrequited love, that would spoil the peace 
of a bodhisattva, though not the absorption of the arhat. 

* Cittotpida. 
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ality. This stage is called abhimukhl, or “ turned towards.” 
Here prajna reigns. Yet he is not completely free from 
passion, and still has the desires of becoming a Buddha and 
the intention of saving mankind. He devotes himself to 
the attainment of that knowledge which would enable him 
to effect his aim of universal salvation. He is now in the 
seventh stage, called duramgama. When he is free from 
the eager desire for the particular, his thoughts are not bound 
to any special objects, and he becomes immovable (acala). 
This is the eighth stage where the supreme virtue of 
(anutpattikadharmacak§uh) seeing all things such as they 
are, i.e. rooted in tathata, dominates. The activity of the 
bodhisattva is tainted by no duality or selfishness. He 
is not content with tranquil repose, but is actually engaged 
in the teaching of dharma to others. It is the ninth stage, 
that of the good ones (sadhumati) when all his acts are un¬ 
selfish, done without desire It is said of Gautama Buddha 
that there is not a single spot in this vast earth where He 
has not in some past life denied his life for the sake of others. 
The bodhisattva of the Mahayana answers to the awakened 
of the Upani§ads, the Saviour of Christianity, the super¬ 
man of Nietzsche, for he helps the world, which is powerless 
to accomplish its end by itself. The bodhisattva becomes 
a tathagata in the tenth stage, a cloud of dharma (dharma- 
megha). Salvation means conformity of life to dharma. 
It is the manifestation of universal love for men and animals. 
Mahayana Buddhism has two stages higher than the arhatship, 
namely, the bodhisattva and the Buddha. The doctrine 
of the bodhisattva is so characteristic of the Mahayana that 
it is sometimes called the Bodhisattvayana, or obtaining 
deliverance by practising the virtues of a bodhisattva. 

The principles of moral life are dana (charity), virya 
(fortitude), Sila (morality), ksanti (patience), and dhyana 
(meditation), and crowning all, prajfia, the home of peace 
and blessing. The severity of monasticism is relaxed. 
Whether you should become a monk or not depends on your 
character and temperament It is possible to reach the 
goal though married. Asceticism and poverty, so common 
in Hinayana ethics, are almost exceptional. To follow 
Buddha's commands is the way to salvation. Stress is 
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also laid on faith in God or bhakti. In his commentary 
on the Prajnaparamita, Nagarjuna says: “ Faith is the 
entrance to the ocean of the laws of the Buddha and know¬ 
ledge is the ship on which one can sail in it.” The MahJL- 
yana does not believe in the possibility of emancipation 
through one’s own powers. The help of a saviour is necessary. 
Prayer and worship have a meaning so long as we are on the 
path, though not when we reach the end. The doctrines 
of karma, or the continuous working of our deeds good or 
bad, is tempered by mercy, which finds expression in the 
easier way of salvation by faith. Three classes of Ssravakas or 
hearers, Pratyeka Buddhas, and Bodhisattvas are recognised. 
Piety is the means adopted by the first, knowledge by the 
second, devotion to the spiritual weal of others by the 
third . 1 

While the Hinayana made nirvana attainable by a few 
only through the life of a monk, the Mahayana taught that 
every man could aim at becoming a bodhisattva, and even 
low caste men could attain salvation by the practice of 
virtue and devotion to Buddha. The ethical humanism 
and universalism characteristic of the Mahaylna are quite 
in the spirit of early Buddhism. It was Buddha's mission 
to extend the blessings of salvation to all mankind. “ Go 
ye now, O Bhiksus, for the benefit of the many, for the 
welfare of mankind, out of compassion for the world. Preach 
the doctrine which is glorious in the beginning, glorious 
in the middle and glorious in the end, in spirit as well as 
in letter.” To the Hinayana morality is essentially a 
negative process, purging the soul of worldly desire and 
evil The bodhisattva ideal is more positive. The doctrine 
specially associated with it is that of parivarta, or turning 
over of ethical merit to the advantage of others. It reminds 
one of the doctrine of vicarious atonement, which proceeds 
on the view of the oneness of life. No man lives to himself 
alone. The good or evil of one affects the whole. 

Whether the metaphysical truth that nothing on earth 
is real, and the ethical law that we should work and suffer 
for our neighbour, can be reconciled or not, is a problem for 
the M&dhyamika system. Apparently, the bodhisattva of 

1 See AAguttara Nik&ya, ii. 245. 
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the Mah&yana still harbours the illusion or the moha, that 
he must save the world. 

In the Mahayana the emphasis is not on nirvSna, but on 
the obtaining of bodhi or enlightened sainthood. Nirv&ija is 
freedom of the soul. Gradually it came to mean the happy 
state of concentration centred on eternity. Kxamamukti, or 
steady attainment of freedom, is instituted, as in the 
Brahmanical systems to give solace to the heart of man 
which longs for immortal bliss. The existence of Buddhas 
after the end of their earthly career is admitted. The 
idea of nirvana is displaced by a paradise with hell opposed 
to it. On the road to sanctity or the bodhisattvahood, the 
individual enjoys numerous existences on celestial planes. 
Mahayana indulged rather over much in these celestial 
existences and postponed the question of ultimate nirvana. 
When, however, the question is taken up, it is answered in 
the traditional Buddhist manner. It means freedom from 
rebirth, 1 the cutting off of the chain of existence, 1 the 
rooting out of desire, spite and ignorance, 3 or an uncon¬ 
ditioned being.4 Since our existences are conditioned, nirvana 
is unconditioned being. It is not non-existence pure and 
simple, but real freedom, where ignorance is overcome. 
What happens to a bodhisattva when he becomes a 
Buddha ? Is he reabsorbed into the absolute being, 
or does he retain his individuality ? The Mahay&na is 
not clear on this point, though it inclines mostly to the 
latter alternative. To become a Buddha is to become one 
in essence with the infinite. A£vagho§a describes the 
perfect condition thus : " It is like the emptiness of space 
and the brightness of the mirror, in that it is true, real and 
great. It completes and perfects all things. It is free 
from the condition of destructibility. In it is reflected every 
phase of life and activity in the world. Nothing goes out 
of it, nothing enters into it, nothing is annihilated, nothing 
is destroyed. It is one eternal soul, no forms of defilement 

1 Punarjanmanivrtti. A£vagho?a, Buddhacarita, xv. 30. 

* Nagarjuna. j 3 Ratnaktita Sfitra. 

4 Vajracchedika. The BodhicarySvatara makes it the giving up of the 
world and egoism. The Ratnamegha accepts this definition. The Praj{l&p&- 
ramita considers nirvana to be profound, fathomless being. Candraklrti iden¬ 
tifies nirvana with Sfinyatd, or knowledge, which puts an end to all illusions. 
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can defile it; it is the essence of intelligence.” According 
to Asanga, nirvana is the union with the Great Soul of the 
universe, or Mahatman. The MahaySnists are anxious to 
make out that nirvana is not annihilation. 

VII 

The Fall of Buddhism in India 

The vital reason for the disappearance of Buddhism 
from India is the fact that it became ultimately indistinguish¬ 
able from the other flourishing forms of Hinduism, Vaish- 
navism, Saivism and Tantrik belief. India had a more 
popular religion, a cult which could satisfy her imagination 
by its picturesqueness. The old Buddhism, which denied the 
very being of God, offered no hope of human immortality and 
looked upon all life as misery, love of life as the greatest 
evil, and the end of man as the extinction of all desire, lost 
its power. Mahayanism was unable to acquire the prestige 
of primitive Buddhism, and so proved weak and vacillating 
in its conflicts with Brahmanical religion. Moreover, it 
grew weaker as it spread wider. It had developed elaborate 
superstitions which dissatisfied the people at large. Through¬ 
out its conquests it did not aim at the suppression of other 
religions, but tried to suffuse them with its own ethical 
spirit. It accommodated itself to all men and to all times, 
with the result that paradises were added and animistic 
ideas introduced. This tendency of compromise was its 
strength as well as its weakness. The spirit which breathes 
in the XHth Edict of A6oka, that “ there should be no 
praising of one’s sect and decrying of other sects, but on 
the contrary a rendering of honour to other sects for what 
ever cause honour may be due to them,” was the characteristic 
feature of Mahay&nism. It adopted the tactics later 
sanctified by St. Paul, who became a Jew to the Jews and 
all things to all men that he might gain a few at least 
In each country Mahayanism had its own form. 1 Wien 

1 These developments of MahSySna are described in Hackmann’s 
Buddhism as a Religion . The historian of Buddhism will have to take into 
account the Avataihsaka, the Dhy&na and the Mantra schools, as well as 
the Chinese Tientai and the Japanese Nichiren. 
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it gave place to devotion, bhakti and salvation, it opened 
the flood-gates to all forms of superstition. Hideous ex¬ 
travagances had to be defended with futile dialectic. Mystic 
forms of animism were smuggled into the great sphere of 
truth. Its hospitality to the stories of magic, clairvoyance 
and ghost-seeing weakened it. The disciples surrounded 
with cheap marvels and wonders the lonely figure with a 
serene soul, simple and austere in the yellow robes, walking 
with bared feet and bowed head towards the city of Benares. 
To inspire the outer world with respect for the figure of 
the master, honest propagandists developed rather dishonest 
history. It is impossible to believe Buddha to be the son of 
a mortal father. To make a god of him, stories were invented 
“ Under the overpowering influence of these sickly imagina¬ 
tions the moral teachings of Gautama have been almost hid 
from view. The theories grew and flourished, each new step, 
each new hypothesis demanded another; until the whole 
sky was filled with forgeries of the brain, and the nobler and 
simpler lessons of the founder of the religion were smothered 
beneath the glittering mass of metaphysical subtleties.” 1 
The Buddhistic monks lost their old apostolic fervour. The 
monasticism of Buddhism became as bad as any priesthood. 
“ Not mendicant monks, devoted to a pure life, but opulent 
churches with fat priests; not simple discourses calculated 
to awaken the moral and religious consciousness, but subtle 
arguments on discipline and metaphysics, were now what 
Buddhism represented.” 1 The life of Buddhism was choked 
by the mass of superstition, selfishness and sensuality which 
surrounded it. The result was that when Yuan Chwang 
visited India he found the realities of primitive Buddhism 
swamped by the rubbish of myth and legend. The faith 
which was glorious in the days of Aioka, and not without 
inspiration even so late as the time of Kani§ka, was lost 
in a wilderness of marvels and miracles such as those of 
endless Buddhas and immaculate conceptions. 

In addition to the degeneration of Buddhism there was 
the stronghold of the past. The life of the people was 
dominated by the Brahmanical faith. Even Buddhism 
could thrive only by accepting Brahmanical gods. Early 
1 Rhys Davids: Buddhism. » Hopkins 
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Buddhism included Indra, Brahma and other divinities. The 
new converts carried into it much of their reverence for the 
old gods. The HmaySna accepted Brahma, Vi§nu and 
Narayana in their own names. The Mahayana, we have 
seen, never seriously opposed itself to the Hindu doctrines 
and practices. It elaborated the mythology and spoke of a 
hierarchy of divine grades and capacities, at the head of 
which was Adi Buddha. While the Brahmins looked upon 
Buddha as an incarnation of Vi$nu, the Buddhists returned 
the compliment by identifying Vi§nu with Bodhisattva 
Padmapani, called AvalokiteSvara. Religion became a 
private affair, and the Brahmin ascetics were looked upon 
as the brethern of the Buddhist samanas. Brahmanism 
and the Mahayana faith affirmed identical philosophical and 
religious views. The pertinacity characteristic of the Indian 
mind showed itself in a monistic idealism in philosophy 
and freedom of worship in religion (istadevataradhana). 
The MahaySna metaphysics and religion correspond to 
the Advaita metaphysics and theism. In serving the needs 
of a large majority of men, it became only a feeble copy of 
the Bhagavadglta. A gradual process of intellectual absorp¬ 
tion and modification developed to such an extent as to 
countenance the theory that Mahayanism was only a sectarian 
phase of the great Vaisnava movement. 1 The Hinayana, 
with its more ascetic character, came to be regarded as a 
sect of Saivism. Buddhism found that it had nothing dis¬ 
tinctive to teach. When the Brahmanical faith inculcated 
universal love and devotion to God and proclaimed Buddha 
to be an avatar of Vi§nu, the death knell of Buddhism in 
India was sounded. Buddhism repeated the merits as well 
as the faults of Hinduism. The hand of the immeasurable 
past, with its congenial fancies and inherited beliefs, again 
took hold of the country, and Buddhism passed away by 
becoming blended with Hinduism. 

Buddhism died a natural death in India. 1 It is an inven- 

1 The transition of Buddhism into Vaisnavism may be seen in Pu 
of Orissa, where a temple originally dedicated to Gautama Buddha is now 
the dwelling of Kj-$$a, in the form of Jagannatha (Lokanatha). The 
only relic of Buddhism we find there is that men of all castes eat the food 
cooked in the house of God. 

* See Monier William?: Buddhism, chap, vii. 
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tion of the interested to say that fanatic priests fought 
Buddhism out of existence. It is true that KumSrila and 
Samkara criticised Buddhistic doctrines, but the resistance 
offered by Brahmanism to Buddhism is the natural resistance 
of an old organisation to a new development which came 
to have nothing really new. The violent extermination of 
Buddhism in India is legendary. Buddhism and Brahmanism 
approached each other so much that for a time they 
were confused and ultimately became one. Slow absorption 
and silent indifference, and not priestly fanaticism and 
methodical destruction, are the causes of the fall of 
Buddhism. 

The history of Buddhism is decisive on a crucial problem 
of life. It establishes the enormous difficulty of having a 
pure morality, independent of spiritual sanctions. It failed 
to bring to India a real spiritual deliverance in spite of the 
fact that it laid powerful emphasis on a severely simple life 
of pure goodness. Early Buddhism provided a rallying 
centre for revolting individuals. The HinaySna' by its 
exaggerations betrayed the central weakness of Buddhist 
systems. The Mahayana, in trying to correct the deficiency 
of the Hinayana, went to the other extreme and contradicted 
the spirit of Buddha by allowing all sorts of superstitions to 
meddle with spiritual life. Uncompromising devotion to 
the moral law is the secret of the strength of Buddhism, 
and its neglect of the mystical side of man’s nature the cause 
of its failure. 


VIII 

Influence of Buddhism on Indian Thought 

Buddhism has left a permanent mark on the culture of 
India. Its influence is visible on all sides. The Hindu 
faith has absorbed, the best of its ethics. A new respect for 
life, kindness to animals, a sense of responsibility and an 
endeavour after higher life are brought home to the Indian 
mind with a renewed force. The BrUhmanical systems, 
as a result of Buddhist influence, cast into the shade those 
parts of their religion which were irreconcilable with humanity 
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and reason. 1 The Mahabharata has echoes of the fine side of 
Buddhism. " By conquest hatred is increased, and by hatred 
hatred is not destroyed." 2 After Buddhism it became well- 
nigh impossible for Indian thought to adopt a hopeful view of 
the world. The standards which till then satisfied the mind of 
man could no more be sustained. Human existence is an evil 
and mukti is freedom from being. Later systems of thought 
accept it. Nyaya counted birth (janma) and activity 
(pravrtti) among evils.3 Both good and evil are undesir¬ 
able since they involve rebirth. We return to the world 
to enjoy the reward or undergo the punishment. To be 
born is simply to die. To be happy is not to be born. The 
revolt of spirit against matter has dominated the history of 
Indian thought since the time of Buddha. All thinkers 
subsequent to him have lived in the shadow of the great 
renunciation. The end of life is symbolised by the robe of 
the sannyasin. The evil of desire is exaggerated.4 The 
world is bound by desire.5 Indian thought was forced to 
reckon with the reflections of Buddhism on the instability 
of life and the doctrine of relativity. Some of Buddha's 
misunderstandings and some of his deeper insights have 
affected the course of subsequent thought. The best things 
of the world die before they are re-born, and even so has 
Buddhism perished in India, to be born again in a refined 
Brahmanism. Buddha to-day lives in the lives of those 
Indians who have not given up their past traditions. His 
presence is felt in all around. Throughout worshipped 
as a god, he has a place in the mythology which is still alive, 
and so long as the old faith remains without crumbling down 
before the corrosive influence of the new spirit, Buddha will 
have a place among the gods of India. His life and teaching 

* In a work called Acaramayukha, ascribed to one Samkara, the follow¬ 
ing five objectionable things are prohibited : (i) oblations to fire, (2) the 
killing of cows for sacrifices, (3) self-torturing austerities, (4) the use of 
flesh in the sacrificial feasts to the manes of the ancestors, and (5) marrying 
the widow of the deceased brother. Agnihotram gavalambham sannyasam 
phalapaitfkam devare^a sutotpattifc kalau paflca vivarjayet. See also 
Nirgayasindhu, iii. Another reading has " aSvalambham ** for " agnihotram.*' 

* Udyogaparva, 71. 56 and 63. 3 N.S., i. 2 ; iv. 55. 

4 Janma dufckham jarfi dufckhaih, jaya duhkham punafo punal? ; 

Aifi&b paramam dufckham, nira 4 ab paramam sukhara. 

5 As ay a badhyate loke. 
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will compel the reverence of mankind, give ease to many 
troubled minds, gladden many simple hearts, and answer 
to many innocent prayers. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF BUDDHISM 


Introduction—The four schools of realism and idealism—The Vaibhi- 
?ikas—Nature of reality—Knowledge—Psychology—The SautrSnti- 
kas—Knowledge of the external world—God and nirvana—The Yog&- 
c&ras—Their theory of knowledge—Nature of Alayavijflana— 
Subjectivism—Criticism of it by §amkara and Kumarila—Individual 
self—-Forms of knowledge—The Yogacara theory of the world— 
Avidya and Alaya—Nirvana—Ambiguity of Alayavijflana—The 
Madhyamikas—Literature—The Madhyamika criticism of the Yoga- 
cdra—Phenomenalism—Theory of relations—Two kinds of know¬ 
ledge—Absolutism—Sunyavada—Nirvana—Ethics—Conclusion. 


I 

The Four Schools of Buddhism 

Buddha used critical analysis as the way to truth. He 
insisted on observation and reasoning. His religion was 
not dogmatic. A saying is attributed to Buddha to the 
effect : " One must not accept my law from reverence, but 
first try it as gold is tried by fire.” 1 By leaving the meta¬ 
physical background free for the flight of the speculators, 
Buddha increased the uncertainty about the ultimate foun¬ 
dations of things. Early Buddhism contained germs 
capable of development along different lines. The same 
thoughts do not always grow in others as they do 
in their founders. So when speculative thinkers stripped 
Buddhism of much that was living and personal, it 

* Unfortunately, this philosophic spirit declined when large numbers 
accepted Buddhism as a religion. Faith in Buddha's words increased. 
“ All that the Lord Buddha has said is well said," said Aioka. In the 
Divyavadlna it is declared : " The sky will fall with the moon and stars, 
earth with its mountains and forests will ascend, oceans will be dried up, but 
the Buddhas speak not wrongly." 
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became reduced to a number of abstract positions from 
which different thinkers according to their inclinations 
leveloped different systems. Experience according to 
Buddha was the only substantial datum open to us, tm> 
*eal existence, the ultimate fact that all thought must 
reckon with. The empiricism of Buddha led to a thorough 
criticism and disintegration of conventional beliefs. The 
empiricism of the Buddhist schools is an intelligent applica¬ 
tion of the critical method to experience itself. Through 
the pressure of logic rather than of set design, Buddhism 
resulted in different schools of thought. At a very early 
date after Buddha’s death, differences of belief and practice 
began to appear. Even at the time of the Council at Vai£ali, 
there were doctrinal disputes which led to the great meeting, 
Mahasafiglia of the seceders, who themselves split up into 
eight different schools. The Theras who convened the 
VaiSall Council also developed in the second century B.c. 
a number of schools, though their main branch supported 
the Sarvastivada or the realistic theory that everything 
exists. The Pali canon bears witness to the opposed move¬ 
ments of thought, and Kathavatthu deals with many of 
these sects an schools. 1 Hindu thinkers do not refer to 
these schools of Buddhist thought which arose before the 
first century b.c. According to them there are four chief 
Buddhist schools, of which two belong to the Hinayana and 
two to the Mahay ana. The Hinayana schools are the Vai- 
bha$ikas and the Sautrantikas, who are realists or Sarvastiva 
dins, believing that there is a self-existent universe actual in 
space and time, where mind holds a place on equal terms with 
other finite things. The Mahayana schools are the Yogacaras, 
who are idealists, and the Madhyamikas. The Yogacaras 
contend that thought is self-creative and all producing. 
It is the ultimate principle, and even the ultimate type 
and form of reality. The Madhyamika philosophy is a 
negative critical system, formulating the metaphysical 
background of the MahaySna Sutras. The Madhyamikas 
are sometimes called Sarvavainasikas or nihilists.* 


1 See J.R.A.S., 1891, and Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1904-1905, 

* I-tsing, of the sixth century, says: “ Those who worship the bodhisattyas 
and read the MahSyftna SQtras are called the MahSySnists (the great), while 
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The tendencies of the speculative systems of Buddhism, 
though they were long in existence, were formulated and 
codified only after the time of Kaniska. The systems of 
Hindu thought criticise these schools, thus indicating that 
the latter belong to a period earlier than the Hindu systems 
themselves. We shall not be far wrong if we assign them 
to the second century a.d., though some of the more distin¬ 
guished exponents of this or that school may belong to a 
later era. In the third century after Buddha’s death the 
Vaibha§ikas came into prominence, and the Sautrantikas 
in the fourth century after his death. The Madhyamikas, 
according to Aryadeva, came into existence five hundred 
years after Buddha’s death. Asanga, the founder of the 
Yogacara school, is at least as late as the third century a.d. 
Buddhist philosophic thought reached its most vigorous life 
in the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries. 


II 

The Vaibhasikas 

The speculative schools attached to the Hlnayana belong 
to the Sarvastivada or pluralistic realism. 1 The Vaibhasikas 
are so called because they consider the language of the 

those who do not perform deeds are called the Hlnaydnists (the small). 
There are but two kinds of the so-called MahSyana. First, the MSdhyamika, 
second, the Yoga ; the former profess that what is commonly called existence 
is in reality non-existence, and every object is but an empty show, like an 
illusion, whereas the latter affirm that there exist no outer things in reality, 
but only inward thoughts, and all tilings exist only in the mind.” (Taka- 
kusu’s I-tsing, p. 15.) 

* The Sarv&stivadins, otherwise called Hetuvadins or causationalists, 
consider seven works to be of importance, of which the chief is Katy&yanl- 
putra's JUdnaprasthdna composed about three hundred years after Buddha's 
death. The commentary on this called the Mahdvibhd§d was compiled 
by five hundred arhats under the leadership of Vasumitra, probably after 
the great council under Kani?ka. A summary of it is found in Vasubandhu's 
Abhidhartnako&a . Ya&omitra is the author of the Abhidharmakoiavydkhyd^ 
Fragmentary parts of Uddnavagga, Dhammapada and Ekottardgama are 
influenced by the Sarvastivada. A£vagho?a*s Buddhacarita, in spite of its 
emphasis on devotion to Buddha and AryaSiira’s Jdtakamdld , seem to belong to 
this school. Bhadanta (third century a.d.), Dharmatrata, Ghojaka and 
Buddhadeva are other prominent exponents of this view, though they do 
not agree with one another on all points. 
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other schools to be absurd, viruddhabha§a, x or because 
they attached themselves to the Vibhasa or the commentary 
on the Abhidharma. They reject the authority of the Sutras 
altogether and acknowledge only the Abhidharma. They 
appeal to experience, which bears unimpeachable witness 
to the nature of things. By experience they mean know¬ 
ledge produced by direct contact with the object. The world 
is open to perception. It is wrong to think that there is 
no perception of the external world. For without perception 
there can be no inference. We cannot derive a vyapti or 
universal proposition if we do not have perceptions Tor our 
data. To speak of an inference absolutely independent of 
any objects perceived is opposed to all common sense. 2 So 
objects are of two kinds, the perceived and the inferred, the 
sensible and the cogitable. Though here and there external 
objects may be known to exist by inference, still as a rule 
perception points to their existence. A distinction is made 
between the inner world of ideas and the outer world of 
objects. There is a difference in the way things hang together 
in thought and the way in which they hang together in 
nature. The Vaibha§ikas are natural dualists who maintain 
the independent existence of nature and mind. Episte¬ 
mologically their theory is a naive realism. The mind is 
conscious of objects. Our knowledge or awareness of things 
not mental is no creation, but only discovery. Things are 
given to us. The substance of things has a permanent 
existence throughout the three divisions of past, present and 
future. 

The permanent substances are not the transitory pheno¬ 
mena, but the elements which underlie them. Some Sar- 
vastivadins maintain the eternal existence of the noumenal 
counterparts of the five skandhas or elements of things. 
They avoid the difficulty of causation, since according to 
them cause and effect refer to two phases of one thing. 
Water is the common substance of ice and steam. The 
phases are momentary, but the substratum is permanent. 
Aryadeva puts this view of cause in the following words : 
“ The cause never perishes, but only changes its name 
when it becomes an effect having changed its state. For 

1 See S.D.S. * Sakalalok$aubhavavirodha$ ca. 
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example, clay becomes the jar, having changed its state, and 
in this case the name clay is lost and the name jar arises.” 1 

The objects we see cease to exist when they are not 
perceived. They have but a brief duration like a lightning 
flash. The atoms are immediately separated and their 
aggregation is but instantaneous. Things exist for four 
moments, those of production, existence, decay and death. 
Still, it is not perception that makes them into objects. The 
objects have an existence independent of our perception even 
though they cease to exist the moment we cease to perceive. 
The Vaibhasikas, however, as well as the Sautrantikas 
admit the permanent reality of the underlying elements 
or their extra-mental existence. No definite account is 
given of the relation between the underlying reality and the 
phenomenal manifestations. The view of the elements or 
the noumenal counterparts of things is not clear. We are 
often told that even these elements are momentary. They 
are sometimes reduced to mere hypostatised concepts. 1 The 
self called pudgala has no existence apart from the elements 
of personal life. The unity of the individual is a fiction for 
the continuous flow of mental states. The theory rests on 

1 Compare the view elaborated in Abhidharmako§abha§ya : 4i Are we to 
think that wood perishes by contact with flames ?— Yes, for we no longer 
see the wood when it is burnt, and no reasoning is worth the evidence of 
our senses. No —it is a matter of reasoning ; for even if we no longer see 
the wood, that may be the outcome of the fact that it perishes of itself and 
ceases to be renewed. The non-existence of the wood which you say is 
caused by fire is a pure nothingness, a nonentity, and nonentity cannot 
be an effect and cannot be caused. Besides, if destruction or non-existence 
which succeeds existence had sometimes a cause, it would always, like births, 
have a cause. And you willingly admit that flame, sound and thought 
are momentary by nature M (iv. 2). " If things perish without cause from 

their very nature, as objects thrown into the air fall, then they must perish 
in the moment of their birth, and they cannot exist beyond the moment 
in which they actually receive being; for if destruction, being without cause, 
does not take place at the very birth of the thing, it will not take placa 
later, for the thing remains what it is ” (ibid.). If you say the thing ripens, 
grows older, etc., what grows older, what changes, is a series. The notion 
of change is contradictory. " That the same thing should become other 
than it is is absurd. That the thing should remain the same and its 
characters become different is absurd ” (ibid. iv. 2). If things are momen¬ 
tary, then they perish of themselves without any cause. A flame dies because 
it is momentary and not because it is blown out.. We cannot destroy what 
exists, nor can we destroy what does not exist. 

* See the Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1913-1914, p. 133. 
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naturalistic assumptions, and when strictly developed takes 
us to materialism or sensationalism. Realising that we are 
dealing with transitory phenomena, the Sautrantikas argue 
that the underlying substances are inferred by us and not 
directly perceived. 

The Vaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas admit the reality of 
an outer world. Objects are distinguished by them into the 
bahya, or the external, and the abhyantara, or the internal. 
Under the former they have bhuta, or the elements, and 
bhautika, or objects belonging to the elements. Under 
the latter they have citta, or intelligence, and caitta, or 
those belonging to intelligence. 1 

There are only four elements, and not five: earth, which 
is hard; water, which is cool; fire, which is warm ; and air, 
which is mobile. The fifth element, akasa, is not recognised. 
The external objects are the results of the gathering together 
of the ultimate atoms according to their capacity. The 
atomic theory is accepted by the Vaibhasikas and the 
Sautrantikas. All objects are ultimately reducible to atoms. 
The Vaibhasikas maintain that the atom has six sides, 
and yet is one, for the space within the atom cannot be 
divided. They also hold that the atoms can be perceived in 
a mass, though we cannot see them singly, even as we see a 
mass of hair, but not a single hair. 1 An atom is the smallest 


* We may take note of the subjective and the objective classifications 
noticed in Vasubandhu's AbhidharmakoSa. The subjective classification is 
simple. We have the five skandhas or constituents of being, the twelve 
Syatanas or locations, and the eighteen dhStus or bases. The objective 
classification deals with two kinds of objects, the asamskj-ta dharmas (non¬ 
composite) and the samskj-ta dharmas (composite). Of the non-composite 
dharmas, which are not produced by things, which are self-existent and 
exempt from change, i.e. origin, growth and destruction, there are three : 
(i) Pratisaihkhy&nirodha, (2) apratisaihkhy&nirodha, (3) &kfi$a or space. 
Of the composite dharmas there are four kinds : (1) The eleven rfipa- 
dharmas (rfipa equals matter), (2) the one citta (mind), (3) the forty-six 
caitta dharmas, and ( 4 ) the fourteen cittaviprayukta, or non-mental com¬ 
posites. The seventy-two composite dharmas and the three non-composite 
dharmas exhaust all the things. The word dharma means a number of 
things in Buddhism, such as law, rule, faith, religion, worldly phenomena, 
things, state : here it is used for any existing object. See Sogen : Systems of 
Buddhistic Thought. 

* The Nyaya Sfitras hold that the atom is transcendental, not perceptible 
to the senses. N.S., ii. 1. 36; iv. 2. 14. 
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particle of rupa, according to Vasubandhu. 1 It cannot be 
placed anywhere or trampled on or seized or attracted. It 
is neither long nor short, neither square nor round, neither 
curved nor straight, neither high nor low. It is indivisible, 
unanalysable, invisible, inaudible, untastable and intangible.* 
The atoms cannot penetrate one another. The Vaibha§ikas 
and the Sautrantikas do not admit double or triple atoms, 
though they allow indefinite atomic aggregations. Compound 
substances are composites of primary elements. Bodies 
which are the objects of sense are aggregates of atoms. 
Material things which offer resistance to sense-organs are 
collections of the fourfold substrata of rupa, colour, smell, 
taste and touch. The unit possessing this fourfold quality 
is the paramanu, or the ultimate atom which defies analysis. 
The paramanus become perceptible when they combine. 
The perceptible atomic unit is the anu, which is a combination 
of paramanus. The atoms are the same in all the elements 
possessing the qualities of earth, air, fire and water. Though 
material things have the qualities of the four different ele¬ 
ments, yet it happens that in some cases some elements 
display their active energy, while others are in a potential 
condition. In hard metal the earth element, in the liquid 
stream the water element, in the burning flame the fire element 
predominates. The Sarvastivadins distinguish t\vo worlds, 
the bhajanaloka, the universe as the abode of things, and 
the sattvaloka, the world of living beings. The first serves 
the second. The Cittaviprayukta dharmas are composite 
energies distinct from matter and mind, such as prapti and 
aprapti. They are not actual, but only potential and become 
actually existent when they attach themselves to a mental or 
a material basis. 

The non-composite elements are three: aka£a, which 
is free from all distinction and limitless. It is an eternal, 
all-pervading positive substance. 3 It is, though it is devoid 
of form (rupa), and is not a material thing (vastu). 
Apratisamkhyanirodha is the non-perception of dharma, 
caused by the absence of pratyaya or conditions, and not 

* Paramarm is the minutest form of rupa. It cannot be pierced through 
or picked up or thrown away. 

* Abhidharmamahavibha?a. s This is also the view of the Ny&ya. 
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produced by knowledge. 1 It is intense concentration on 
one subject, so that all other influences sink into silence. 
Pratisamkyanirodha is the positive fruition of transcendental 
knowledge, the highest ideal of the SarvastivSLdin. The 
nirvSna of this school is neither quite the same as existence 
conditioned by the skandhas nor different from it. Since 
the Vaibh5§ikas recognise the permanent existence of the 
atoms of the skandhas, nirvana cannot be a condition alto¬ 
gether independent of the skandhas. Sarhkara criticises 
the three non-composite or asamskrta dharmas as avastu 
(non-substantial), abhavamatram (only negatively discem- 
nible), and nirupakhya (devoid of form).* It is true that 
they are indefinable, but that does not mean they are 
unreal. 

The true instruments of knowledge open to us are per¬ 
ception and conception. Perception (or grahana) gives us 
truth, since it is free from any imagination or kalpana. But 
it only gives us indefinite presentations. Conception or 
cognition (adhyavasaya) does not give us knowledge, though 
it is definite, for it is ideal or imaginary. Perception is 
not illusory, but indefinite. Conception is illusory, though 
definite. An absolutely undetermined object of perception 
does not exist. It is indeed difficult to distinguish the given 
and the ideal aspects of the objects of knowledge. There 
seems to be an inconsistency here in the Vaibhasika theory, 
for if perception is so indefinite, how can we say that it 
gives us knowledge of the reality of things? It may be 
that through perception we bump against reality, and feel 
that there is something real. But to ascertain the nature 
of the object with which we come into collision, inference 
is necessary. 

The perceiver or upalabdhr is vijnana and the substratum 
of consciousness (citta or mind) is permanent. Memory 
is a cittadharma, or a quality of citta. The sense-objects 
are rupa (colour or form), taste, smell, touch and sound. 
Answering to these five sense-objects, we have five sense- 
organs. After grasping the external objects, the indriyas 
arouse the citta or mind and excite vijnana or consciousness. 
These indriyas which grasp the object are material in their 

1 Vasubandhu. 1 V.S. Commentary, ii. 2. 22-24. 
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nature. Each has two parts, the principal and the auxiliary. 
In the case of sight, the optic nerve is the principal and the 
eyeball is the auxiliary. There are said to be six kinds of 
discrimination according to the five sense-organs and the 
sixth mind, which is the internal sense. By means of the 
sixth sense of mind, we know not only the particular colours, 
but colour as such or sound as such. Citta, according to 
Vasubandhu, is one with mind, vijnana or discrimination. 1 
There is no soul distinct from vijnana or citta. 

According to this school Buddha is an ordinary human 
being, who, after attaining the qualified nirvana by his 
Buddhahood and final nirvana by his death, lost his being. 
The only divine element in Buddha is his intuitive knowledge 
of the truth, which he attained without the aid of others. 


Ill 

The Sautrantikas 

The second school of the Hinayana is that of the 
Sautrantikas. 2 The Sautrantikas admit the extra-mental 
existence of the phenomenal world. Only we do not have a 
direct perception of it. We have mental presentations 
through which we infer the existence of external objects. 
They must exist because there cannot be perception without 
an object of perception.3 

Madhava describes the arguments by which the SautrSnti- 

* The mind is called citta because it observes (cetati), manas because 
it considers (manyate), and vijfiana because it discriminates (vijanate). 
Abhidharmakosa, 2. 

» Of the origin of the term SautrSntika, Madhava says: “The name 
Sautrantika arose from the fact that the venerated Buddha said to some 
of his disciples, who asked what was the ultimate purport (anta) of the 
aphorism (sfitra), be Sautrantikas ” (S.D.S., p. 332). It may well be that 
the Sautrantikas are so called because of their adherence to the Sutta 
Pitaka, or the section consisting of the discourses of Buddha to the rejection 
of the two other Pitakas. The Sautrantikas take their stand on the stltras. 
There are two divisions among them, those who reject every other appeal 
than that to the word of the master, and those who admit other proofs. 
Kumaralabdha, a contemporary of Nag&rjuna, is said to be the founder of 
the system. Dharmottara, the logician, and Yaiomitra, the author of the 
commentary on Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakosa, are followers of the school. 

J Locke's Essay, iv. 4. 3, 
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kas infer the existence of an external world in his Sarvadar- 
£ana-samgraha: " Cognition must ultimately have some 
object since it is manifested in duality. ... If the object 
proved were only a form of cognition, it should manifest itself 
as such, and not as an external object.” Modem logic might 
look upon this as a confusion between objectivity and exter¬ 
nality. If it is said that the internal principle manifests 
itself as if it were something external, the Sautrantikas reply : 
" This is untenable, for if there be no external objects, there 
being no genesis of such, the comparison, * as if they were 
external,' is illegitimate. No man in his senses would say 
Vasumitra looks like the son of a childless mother.” 1 We 
infer the objective existence from certain properties, even 
as “ nourishment is inferred from a thriving look, as nation¬ 
ality from language and as emotion from expression.” 1 
Again : " Consciousness by itself is everywhere alike, and if 
it were all, the world must be one. We have, however, 
now blue, now red. These must be due to differences in 
the objects themselves.” The varieties of forms of conscious¬ 
ness indicate the existence of external objects. Besides, 
“ those things which while a thing exists manifest them¬ 
selves only at times must depend on something else than 
that thing.” Consciousness manifests itself only at times 
as blue and so forth. Again: “ That is knowledge of the 
subject (alayavijiiana) which concerns the ego. And 
that is knowledge of the object (pravrttivijnana) which 
manifests blue, etc.” Lastly, this external world does not 
rise into being at our will. To account for the involuntary 
nature of sense-perceptions, we must admit the reality of 
a world able to produce sound, touch, colour, taste, smell, 
pleasure, pain, etc. The world is therefore external to 
consciousness. Our belief in it is based on inference. We 
may ask whether its existence is so absolutely self-evident 
and demonstrable that it can resist the shock of doubt. 
As Descartes puts the objection, " may it not be that some 
malignant spirit is playing upon our minds and awaking in 
them the ideas of things that have no reality." We then 
seem to be brought to the Yogac&ra view that the immediate 
objects of consciousness of which we have any certainty 
' P. 27. • p. 28. 
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are our ideas. No lying spirit can deceive us about them. 
When once the unity of thought and being is broken up, 
when we separate the consciousness of self from the immediate 
consciousness of the world, both of them lose their life. 
The Madhyamika theory consistently disposes of both self 
and not-self, and leads us to an absolute unity lifted beyond 
the distinction of self and not-self. 

While holding that there can be no perceptual knowledge 
of objects without external objects, the Sautrantikas contend 
that these outer objects are only momentary. All things 
are momentary. 1 If the objects which determine the forms 
of consciousness are only momentary, how do we get the 
illusion of permanent objects ? “ The forms of the object 

penetrate one after the other into the understanding; the 
illusion of simultaneity is caused by the swiftness of the 
proceeding. Just so as an arrow passes through the eight 
leaves of a flower, as it were, at the same time, and a fire¬ 
brand appears as a circle.” The Sautrantikas are hypo¬ 
thetical dualists, or cosmothetic idealists, to use Hamilton's 
expression. They deny any immediate knowledge of an 
independent world, but admit the reality of it to account 
for our perceptions and images. Through conscious presenta¬ 
tions objects are apprehended. There is no doubt that so 
far as psychological fact is concerned, the Vaibha$ikas are 
on better ground. When we perceive, the SautrSntika 
says we have an idea or presentation. The unsophisticated 
individual whose mind is not debauched by psychological 
learning confirms the Vaibhasika account when he says 
that he perceives a tree and not an idea from which he 
infers the tree. To import the results of psychological 
analysis into the naive mind of the experiencing individual 
is to commit the psychologist’s fallacy. The individual sees 
the tree which is not himself. To say that he apprehends 
an idea which he later refers to an external thing is a distor¬ 
tion of plain facts. Modem psychology confirms the Vai- 
bha§ika theory that perception is an act of consciousness, 
which stands in relation to a non-mental existent physical 
object. 

Dharmottara in his Nyayabindutlka, a commentary 
* S.S.S.S.. iu« 3* 
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on Dharmaklrti’s Nyayabindu, regards samyak-jMna or 
right knowledge as the sole means for the accomplishment 
of all desires a man may have. While the truth of a judgment 
consists in its agreement with the objects, the test of truth 
is successful activity. All knowledge is purposive. It starts 
with the presentation of an idea and terminates with the 
fulfilment of the desire that is prompted by it. As both 
perception and inference help us in the realisation of our 
desires, they are valid forms of knowledge. Only in per¬ 
ception, the presentation is direct, while in inference it is 
mediated by the linga or the reason. Dreams and illusions 
are examples of wrong knowledge. 

Admitting the reality of the external world, the 
Sautrantika goes on to explain the process of knowledge. 
Knowledge arises on the basis of four conditions, which 
are: (i) data, or alambana; (2) suggestion, or samanantara; 
(3) medium, or sahakari; and (4) dominant organ, or adhi- 
patirupa. " From blue data, the form of blue arises in 
the understanding, which manifestation is styled a cognition 
(jnana). From suggestion there is a revival of old know¬ 
ledge. The restriction to the apprehension of this or that 
object arises from the medium, light, as one condition and 
the dominant organ as the other.” 1 Dharmakirti, in his 
Nyayabindu, defines perception as a presentation deter¬ 
mined exclusively by the object and free from all mental 
impositions (kalpana). Obviously it is nirvikalpa or in¬ 
determinate knowledge, since savikalpa or determinate 
knowledge involves the conceptual activity of the mind. 
Dharmakirti is of opinion that names and relations are 
imposed by the mind, while the senses reveal the objects 
accurately unless they are themselves perverted by organic 
or extraneous causes. This pure perception, free from all 
traces of conceptual activity, is said to give us the object 
in its own nature (svalak^anam). It is, however, difficult 
to decide in our actual perceptions, which are by no means 
pure, what are the respective contributions of the object 
and the mind. 

The atomic theory is accepted by the SautrSLntikas with 
very little difference from the Vaibh£$ikas. For the 

1 S.D.S., p. 30, 
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Sautrantika, aka£a is the same as the ultimate atom, since 
both are notions and nothing more. 1 

In opposition to the Vaibha§ikas and the Madhyamikas, 
the Sautrantikas maintain that thought can think itself, 
and that we can have self-consciousness. 2 Though the end 
of a finger cannot touch itself, a lamp illuminates itself 
and another.3 This theory is quite compatible with 
realism. 

YaSomitra, the Sautrantika and the commentator of the 
Abhidharmakoia of Vasubandhu, dealing with the reality of 
God, argues: “ The creatures are created neither by ISvara, 
nor by Puru§a (spirit), nor by Pradhana (matter). If God 
was the sole cause, whether the God was Mahadeva, Vasudeva 
or another, whether spirit or matter, owing to the simple 
fact of the existence of such a primordial cause, the world 
would have been created in its totality at once and at the 
same time. For it cannot be admitted that there should be 
a cause without an effect ; but we see the creatures coming 
into existence not simultaneously, but successively, some 
from wombs, some from buds. Hence we have got to 
conclude that there is a series of causes, and that God is not 
the sole cause. But it is objected that the diversity of 
causes is due to the volition of the Deity; 1 Let now such 
and such a creature be born, let another creature be bom 
in such and such a way/ It is in this way that is to be 
explained the phenomenon of the appearance of creatures, 
and that it is proved that God is the cause of them all. 
To this we reply that to admit several acts of volition in God 
is to admit several causes, and that to make this admission 
is to destroy the first hypothesis, according to which there 
is one primordial cause. Moreover, this plurality of causes 
could not have been produced except at one and the same 
time, since God, the source of the distinct acts of volition 
which have produced this variety of causes, is Himself alone 
and indivisible. The sons of Sakya hold that the evolution 
of the world has no beginning/' 4 

1 S.S.S.S., iii. 3. 5. • Svasamvitti. 

3 Bodhicary&vatSra, ix. 15. 

4 Quoted in Nariman, Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism, pp. 284* 
285. 
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IV 

The Yogacaras 

AryasaAga or Asanga and his younger brother Vasu- 
bandhu, the teacher of Dignaga, founded the Vijft&nav&da, 
or the idealist view of the Yogiiciira. 1 

The school is called Yogacara, since it declares that 
the absolute truth or bodhi manifested in the Buddhas is 

* Originally an adherent of the Sarv 3 stivada school, Asafiga became 
the chief exponent of the Yogacara doctrine. He explains his doctrine 
in his YogacarabhumiSastra, Mahayanasutralamkara, a work consisting of 
memorial verses in various metres, and a commentary on the latter by 
himself. Vasubandhu is said to have lived about the last quarter of the 
fourth century. Takakusu and Jacobi assign him to the latter part of the 
fifth century. Other opinion puts him circa a.d. 300. Vasubandhu's pupil, 
Gunaprabha, was the guru or teacher of 3 rl Har$a, the king of Kanouj 
and the friend of Yuan Chwang. This fact favours Jacobi's opinion that 
Vasubandhu lived about the second half of the fifth century. Vasubandhu 
is distinguished for his profound learning and perverseness of thought. He 
is the author of AbhidharmakoSa, a Hlnayana work. In later life he was 
converted by his brother Asafiga to the Mahayana doctrine, and wrote 
several commentaries on the MahSyana texts. Aivagho?a is also a follower 
of the Yogacara school. His chief work is MahayanaSraddhotpada, or 
The Awakening of Faith in the Mah&yana (translated by Suzuki in the 
Open Court Series). Aivaghosa's authorship of this work is not beyond 
doubt. He is a Brahmin of Eastern India, who lived in the first 
century a.d. He is said to have been the spiritual adviser of the famous 
Ku§an king, Kani?ka. (The date of Kani?ka is unsettled, some, Boyer, 
Oldenberg, and Haraprasad Sastri, putting it in the first century a.d. and 
others first century b.c. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar is of opinion that Kani§ka 
lived in the third century a.d. J.R.A.S., Bombay Branch, vol. xx.) Asva- 
gho£a is also the author of Buddhacarita. The Lafikavatarasfitra describes 
a visit paid to Ravana in Ceylon by Buddha, who answered a number of 
questions according to the doctrine of the Yogacara school. It is an 
important text of this school, though Madhyamika tenets are not wanting in 
it. The Abhisamayalaxhkariiloka and the Bodhisattvabhfimi are other works 
of the same school. Among the distinguished thinkers of this persuasion 
may be mentioned Nanda, Dignaga, Dharmapala and SUabhadra. The 
last was Professor at Nalanda, from whom Yuan Chwang acquired the 
knowledge of Buddhist philosophy. Dignaga, the author of Nyayabindu- 
8ubha§ita?aihgraha, Pramanasamuccaya, was a South Indian philosopher and 
pupil of Asaflga or Vasubandhu*^ Dignaga is regarded by some as a con¬ 
temporary of Gunaprabha, and assigned to a.d. 520 to 600. It is not improb¬ 
able that Kalid&sa refers to him in his Meghadfita, and if so, he must have 
flourished about the time of Kalidasa. The words are : Adrefo Spigarh 
harati—dign&ganam pathi pariharan sthulahastavalepan. Suguira says that 
Dign&ga was a native of Andhra. See his Hindu Logic as preserved in China 
and Japan, p. 33. 
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attainable only by those who practise Yoga. The title 
YogStcSra brings out the practical side of the philosophy, 
while VijMnavada brings out its speculative features. 
The principle of critical analysis is applied not only to the 
individual ego and the material objects, but also to the 
dharmas, or the elements of things, and an idealism which 
reduces all reality to thought relations is developed. 

The representative theory of perception adopted by 
the Sautrantika takes us naturally to the subjectivism of 
the Yogac&ra. Our data in knowledge are a disordered 
medley, which the Sautrantikas say come to us from with¬ 
out, supplied by things which exist. We do not know what 
these things are. If objects of our knowledge are only 
ideas in our mind, which have a representative character, 
since they are referred to objects beyond themselves and 
are considered to be images and effects of things existing out¬ 
side the thinking subject, it is difficult to comprehend their 
nature. They are said to be symbolic of something beyond 
themselves. If we start with ideas unreferred, their later 
reference to objects need not be true. The existence of an 
outer world is a fiction. Even if it exists it can never be 
known. We can never get behind the screen and know 
what causes the ideas. “ Our senses testify not, but that 
we have certain ideas. And if we draw conclusions from 
the testimony which the premises will not support, we deceive 
ourselves." 1 When the Sautrantika maintains that we 
have ideas and through them we infer things, it is clear 
that if there were external bodies we cannot know them, 
and if they were not, even then we will have as much reason 
to think they were.* If a cause is necessary for ideas, that 
cause need not necessarily be the outer world. Even with 
regard to ideas which are not voluntarily produced, all 
that we can say is that there must be some cause. The 
Sautrantika does not face the consequences of his representa¬ 
tive theory of knowledge, since he starts with the assumption 
of two substances. 

The task of the Yogaeara was like that of Berkeley, to 
expose the baseless and self-contradictory character of the 

» Reid : Works, p. 286. 

p Berkeley: Principles of Human Knowledge, section 7. 
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unknown absolute matter of the Sautrantika, and persuade 
us to drop all ideas of such an external existence. We have 
no warrant for supposing the cause of all ideas to be material 
substance. Matter is an idea and nothing more. Things 
are clusters of sensations. The objects of knowledge are 
either ideas actually imprinted on the sense, or those per¬ 
ceived by attending to passions and operations of the mind. 
External objects independent of consciousness are not in¬ 
telligible. The Yogac§.ras ask: “Does the external object 
apprehended by us arise from any existence or not ? It 
does not arise from an existence, for that which is generated 
has no permanence; nor does it not arise from an existence, 
for what has not come into being has no existence.” 1 Again, 
“ Is the external object a simple atom or a complex body ? 
It cannot be the latter, for we do not know whether it is 
part or whole that is apprehended. It cannot be an atom, 
since it is supersensible.” We cannot cognise atoms, 
and about the aggregates of atoms we cannot say whether 
the aggregates are different or not from the atoms. If 
they are different from the atoms, they can no longer be 
regarded as composed of atoms. If they are not different 
from atoms, i.e. if they are one with them, they cannot be 
the causes of the mental representations of gross bodies. 
Besides, if the objects are momentary, then they last only 
an instant, and knowledge which is an effect can arise only 
after the cause ceases to be, and so it can never arise at all. 
At the moment of cognition the object would have ceased 
to be. It comes to this, that for perceiving an object we need 
not have an object. Even if objects exist they become 
objects of knowledge through ideas which take the form of 
objects. Since the latter are all we need, there is no necessity 
to assume external objects. Since we are conscious of ideas 
and things together, the two are not different. All the 
properties we know, length, size, taste, etc., are subjective. 
There are no objects independent of us, and when we speak 
of such we use words only. Outer objects are non-existent. 
The apparent phenomena around us are produced by mental 
operations within. They appear and disappear like swiftly 
vanishing clouds. The so-called outward things, stars and 

1 S.D.S., p. 24 . 
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planets, are really mental experiences arising in an established 
order which may somehow be counted upon. 1 We read into 
external nature what exists only in our own minds. If we 
ask for the explanation for the actual varieties of ideas, the 
Yogfic&ra refers us to the impressions left by previous ideas. 
Our dream experiences are full of ideas which arise from 
previous mental impressions without any external objects. 
Even so is waking experience to be explained. 1 All dharmas 
or things and their qualities are constituents of consciousness. 
Our consciousness by its two functions of khyati or perception 
and vastuprativikalpa or interpretation develops the world 
of experience. The Yogacara traces the activity of conscious¬ 
ness to the beginningless instinctive tendencies working in it.3 
The Yogacaras are supporters of Vijnanavada. They 
deny the real existence of all except vijnana or consciousness. 
“Sarvam buddhimayam jagat;” the whole world is ideal. 
Whatever we may say about the natural world said to be 
beyond, internal experience cannot be denied. Our know¬ 
ledge may not be a record of the truths of nature, but nobody 
can deny its existence. Knowledge is. Its presence is 
potent. This theory has the support of early Buddhism, 
which holds that all that happens is the result of thought 
and is made up of it. “ All that we are is the result of what 
we have thought; it is founded on our thoughts ; it is made 
up of our thoughts/' The psycho-physical organism which 


1 Cf. Einstein’s theory of relativity, which makes out that even length is 
not an absolute property of the rod, but depends on the relative velocity and 
position of the rod and the observer. 

• According to the logic of Dignaga, existence means the capacity for 
producing an effect, arthakriyakaritva. External things are not real. A 
permanent thing is inactive. Does it possess, at the moment when it was 
accomplishing its present act, the power to accomplish its past and future ? 
If so, it will accomplish them all at once. For it is not usual that anything 
capable of an act should postpone. If not, it will never accomplish them, 
as a stone which cannot produce a bird now will never produce one. If 
it is said that the permanent thing produces such and such an effect by 
reason of the co-operation of other factors, then if the factors are external, 
the latter are active; if they give a new power to the permanent things, 
then the first being who lacked this capacity perished, and a new being 
possessing this capacity is born. It is difficult to attribute to permanent 
things identical with themselves a successive activity, so they are all 
transitory. 

s See Lafikavat£ra Siltra. 
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continues after the death of a man is said to be created in 
the matrix by the rebirth of consciousness. Since the 
YogScaras do not admit the dependence of consciousness 
on external objects and hold that it is self-subsistent, their 
view is called the Niralambanavada. The distinction of 
material and mental dharmas disappears, since all dharmas 
are mental. 

When the Madhyamika argues that even vijnana is 
unreal, since we cannot have consciousness without an object 
of which we are conscious, the Yogacara replies : " If all 
is nothing, then nothing itself becomes the criterion of truth, 
and the Madhyamika has no right to discuss with others of a 
different way of thinking. He who accepts nothing as real can 
neither prove his position nor disprove his opponent's case." 1 
When the Madhyamika considers all things to be Sunya or 
void, even this absence of characteristics must designate a 
something. The Bodhisattvabhumi puts it thus : “ For £unya 
(vacuity) to be a justifiable position, we must have firstly 
the existence of that which is empty, and then the non¬ 
existence of that by the absence of which it is empty; 
but if neither exists, how can there be a vacuity ? " We 
wrongly superimpose the notion of a serpent on a rope. 
The rope exists, the serpent does not. Therefore the rope 
is void of serpent. Similarly, the qualities and characteristics 
as form, etc., commonly attributed to things may not exist. 
Though the denotable properties may not exist, the substra¬ 
tum exists. The distinctions of jiiana and jneya, knowledge 
and knowable, are based on something. The simile of a 
dream is used to illustrate this position. The visions of 
a dream are independent of anything to be seen. The 
elephants we see in a dream do not exist. They are products 
of mind wrongly made objective. The form akrti of elephant 
is taken by the thought under the influence of the impression 
(vasana) left by the visual knowledge. Even the knowledge 
that we touch an elephant is a knowledge assumed by thought. 
Since there is really no knowable, there is really no knowledge. 
There is no matter rupa, nothing outside the thought, yet for 
all these imaginary entities also there must be some sub¬ 
stratum, and that according to the Yogacaras is vijnana. 

* SfS.S.S., iii. 3-f. 
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The Yogacaras are {rankly idealistic. What is, is merely 
one homogenous vijnana, which is not an abstract, but a 
concrete reality. The thinking being becomes conscious of 
its existence and identity of the subject only by knowing 
objects. The whole system of facts is placed within the 
individual consciousness. The alaya, with its internal duality 
of subject and object, becomes itself a little world. It is 
confined to its own circle of modifications. The world of 
reality is deprived of its independence and reduced to a mere 
dance of ideas or thought relations. The alaya, which is a 
continually changing stream of consciousness, is contrasted 
with Atman, which is immutable, though the Yogacaras are 
not clear about the exact significance of the alaya. The 
filaya is sometimes the actual self, developing and ever-grow¬ 
ing. 1 It receives impressions and develops the germs deposited 
in it by karma, or experience, and is continually active. It is 
not merely the superficial self, but the great storehouse of con¬ 
sciousness which the yogins find out by meditation. Through 
meditation and other practices of self-examination, we realise 
that our waking or superficial consciousness is a fragment of a 
wider whole. Every individual has in him this vast whole 
of consciousness, the great tank, of the contents of which 
the conscious self is not fully aware. 2 Our personal con¬ 
sciousness knows but a small fraction of the sum total of our 
conscious states, the alayavijnana. There are indications 
that the alayavijnana was sometimes used in the sense of 
the absolute self. It is said to be without any origination, 
existence and extinction, utpadasthitibhangavarjam.3 It 
is the permanent background of the endless variety of feelings 
and ideas, common to all minds. It alone exists ; indi¬ 
vidual, intellectual products are mere phenomena, phases of 
the alaya. It is the sole foundation of the false belief in 
the existence of the world. All things in the universe are 
in it. Particular phenomena are manifestations of the alaya 
according to the number and nature of the conditions. We 

* Cf. Gentile's neo-idealism with its insistence on thought and the his¬ 
torical character of reality. 

9 The Yogacaras accepted the doctrine of the subconscious which 
William James has called the most important step taken by psychology 
in recent years. 

I Laftk&vat&ra Sutra. 
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in our ignorance break up this consciousness into several 
elements. “ What is of the nature of consciousness is indeed 
indivisible, but by those whose vision is confused it seems to 
be, as it were, differentiated into the perceived object, the 
perceiving subject and the perception itself." 1 Again, “ there 
exists in reality only one thing, and that is of the nature of 
the intelligent principle of consciousness, and its oneness is 
not destroyed by the varied character of its manifestations."* 
Mana, the means of knowledge, meya, the object of know¬ 
ledge, and phala, the resulting knowledge, are distinctions 
within the whole of vijnana. Objects arise from the succes¬ 
sive modifications of mind. The Lafikavatara Sutra says: 
“ Cittam exists; not the objects perceptible by sight. 
Through objects visually cognised, cittam manifests itself in 
body in one's objects of enjoyment, residence, etc. It is called 
the alaya of men." Vijnana constitutes the whole universe. 
Things of nature are only the other of it. Vijnana is the 
whole, itself and the other. We see the gradual transition 
from the psychological to the logical self. All things are 
related to vijnana. There is nothing outside thought. 
There cannot be any absolute opposition between thinking 
subject and the world of objects which he thinks. Thought 
is the beginning and the end of all knowledge. Remove 
thought, all will vanish into nothing. The individual who 
thinks is not merely an individual, he is part of all he knows, 
and all he knows is part of him. The reality outside know¬ 
ledge, the thing in itself of Kant, is a creation of the mind. 
The idea of something else behind thought causing it, is 
simply another thought and no more. Thought is the 
only reality we have to reckon with. It is that which knows 
and the object which it knows. If this is the view of the 
Yogacara, then the external world becomes a negation 
or the non-ego, which a thinking being sets up within, and 
in conflict with which it attains to consciousness. The 
priority and productivity of thought is the central thesis 
here. Thought is the structure as well as the stuff of reality. 
It presupposes no datum or reality external to itself, call 
it what you will, space or nature. It knows only so far 
as it thinks itself to be the object of its knowledge. Thought 
* S.S.S.S., iii. 2-4. • S.S.S.S., iii. a-6. 
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contains everything in itself. If the object constituted by 
the subject detaches itself from the subject, and shuts itself 
up in impenetrability, then it is eviscerated of its reality. 
In this sense thought is no other than God. The Yogacara, 
when he teaches the immanent existence of all things in 
vijnana, when he makes out that the alaya is common to 
all individuals, that while the phenomenal self differs, the 
transcendental self is the same in all, is adopting this view. 
Alayavijnana is the absolute totality, originality and crea¬ 
tivity, unconditioned itself by time and space, which are 
modes of existence of the concrete and empirical individuality. 
Things of nature are deposits from the great sea of thought. 
They can all be taken back into its transparent unity and 
simplicity, which is the mother sea of consciousness, out 
of which things arise and into which they again return. It 
is the living base from which come the members which again 
withdraw themselves. It is the highest or perfect knowledge 
in which no thing is known, no difference is felt. It is 
always the same, and therefore perfect. Alaya becomes 
the universal subject, and not the empirical self. 

While then, metaphysically, all is due to the one reality 
which is thought, the Yogacaras sometimes reduce the 
matter opposed to the empirical individual to a mere 
sensation or collection of sensations. The world is not 
merely the contents of this or that consciousness. Solidity, 
distance, hardness and resistance are not mere ideas of 
the finite mind. By maintaining that they are, the 
Yogacara's view becomes crudely subjectivist. It cannot 
account for the world organism which precedes the birth of 
human consciousness. Nor can it account for the seeming 
reality of a common world which renders our ordinary life 
possible. While we are willing to admit that it was not the 
intention of the Yogacara school to make the world of 
space and time dependent or contingent on individual 
consciousness, yet we cannot help saying that, in their eager¬ 
ness to refute naive realism, they confused psychological 
and metaphysical points and countenanced a crude mentalism. 
The confusion is increased by the employment of the same 
term, vijn&na, to indicate both the changing and the un¬ 
changing aspects of mental life ♦ We have the skandhz 
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vij fiana, which is a phenomenal effect of karma, and the 
alayavijnana, which is the ever active, continuous, spiritual 
energy dwelling in all. The reality of the world depends 
on the latter. An absolute consciousness must exist for the 
objects to exist and be known. This does not mean that 
the world is mere consciousness. Yet such an inference 
is often made by the Yogacaras. 

The Yogacaras threw overboard the easy-going assump¬ 
tion of the realists who looked on mind as a self-contained 
thing confronted in experience by other self-contained 
things. Going behind the two substances of matter and 
mind, they tried to discover a comprehensive reality including 
the two. With true insight they recognised that what is 
really constructive of the object world is intelligence or 
vijiiana, which is more than merely individual. Within 
this vijnana arises the distinction between subject and 
object. The alayavijnana is the foundational fact of reality 
revealing itself in individual minds and things. The 
distinction between subject and object is a distinction 
made by knowledge itself within its own field, and not a 
relation between two independent entities, as the Vaib- 
ha^ikas and the Sautrantikas assumed. The alayavijnana 
is the whole containing within itself, the knower and the 
known. Unfortunately, we notice the tendency to identify 
the alayavijnana with skandhavijnana, which is only a 
property of the finite mind. If foundational knowledge 
is confused with the activities of particular subjects in 
space and time, we are upon the slope which leads to the 
precipice of scepticism. Almost all the non-Buddhist critics 
of the Yogacara theory overlook the element of truth 
contained in it (albeit overlaid with a mass of error) and 
repudiate it as mere mentalism. 

Samkara criticises the theory that the world has no 
existence except in the human mind on several grounds. 
It fails to account for the variety of perception. How can 
we account for the sudden noise when we are enjoying a 
sunset ? To say that things and ideas are presented 
together does not mean that they are one. Inseparable con¬ 
nection is different from identity. If all cognitions are empty 
pf content, then the consciousness that there are no things 
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is also empty. The comparison of waking to dream is due 
to a confusion. Dream experience is subjective and private, 
while the waking is not so. Objects of waking knowledge 
endure, while dream objects last only during dreams. Saihkara 
argues that there is a real difference between dreaming 
and waking. We may dream of travelling great distances, 
and if the two, dreaming and waking, were identical, then we 
should get up at the place to which we have travelled, not 
as we actually do at the same place where we were when 
we began to dream. If it is said that the two are not con¬ 
tinuous, and it is open to us to infer the falsity of dreams 
from waking, as much as waking from dreams, Samkara 
replies, that since waking experience is the one experience 
which affects us practically, we infer that dreams are false. 
If the Buddhist seems to infer the falsity of the waking woild, 
he must have access to some experience to contradict the 
waking one. If he admits any such higher experience 
he would allow that there is something permanent after all, 
and so the momentariness theory vanishes and Vedantism 
is established. We cannot perceive non-existent things. 
Samkara takes his stand on psychological facts. " We are 
always conscious of something/* and not merely conscious. 
Nobody when perceiving a post or a wall is conscious of 
his perception only. We are conscious of the object of 
perception, a post or a wall. A dream chair is not part 
of the dreaming mind any more than the chair on which 
we sit in waking life is part of the mind of the sitter. To 
be dependent on mind is not to be a part of mind. The 
statement that the perceptual consciousness takes on the 
form of the thing cognised so that we are never conscious 
of a thing, but only of a form belonging to our consciousness, 
is according to Samkara absurd. If from the start there 
were no objects, he asks, how could perception take on the 
form of objects ? It is because objects exist that conscious¬ 
ness is able to take on their form. Otherwise consciousness 
would be free to take on any form it pleased. If it is said 
that our consciousness of things as external is illusory, that 
we see objects as if they were external, whereas in reality 
they are not, Samkara asks, if really there were nothing 
external, how can we have even an illusion of externality ? 
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If there were no such thing as a snake at all, if we did not 
know of it, we could not imagine it in the rope. Therefore 
external objects must exist. 1 

Kumarila argues that there is a distinction between 
waking and dreaming. “ For us, dream cognition is certainly 
falsified by the perception of the waking cognition contra¬ 
dicting it. While for you, what would constitute the difference 
between the reality of waking cognition and dream conscious¬ 
ness, both of which you hold to be equally false ? ”* To 
the objection that the waking cognitions are invalidated 
by the insight of the yogis, Kumarila says: " Such yogic 
cognition is not found to belong to any person in this life ; 
and as for those who have reached the yogic state, we know 
not what happens to them.”3 If the Niralambanavadin 
cites the Nyaya theory in his support to the effect that 
judgment and inference are explained by it on the basis of 
ideas of subject and predicate of the constituent propositions, 
and that these do not necessitate the external reality of objects, 
Kumarila replies that the Nyaya accepts the reality of external 
objects and proceeds on that basis.4 To trace the differences 
of ideas to impressions leads us to anyonyairaya, or mutual 
dependence and infinite regress. We can have no differen¬ 
tiation of the pure form of the idea. Vasana or impression 
brings about a distinction in the apprehender, but not in 
the object apprehended,5 and vasana itself is inexplicable. 
" Ideas being momentary and their dispersion total (leaving 
no trace behind), there being no association of the impressed 
and the impresser (since the two do not in any case appear 
together), there can be no vasana.” The two moments not 
being together cannot be related by way of impression. Even 
if they were together, they could not be related, since both are 
momentary and cannot operate on each other. 6 If properties 
of previous cognitions persist in subsequent ones, we cannot 
say that they are destroyed totally. It is the need for a 
permanent consciousness, which is capable of impressions 
and preserving the vasanas, that makes the Yogacaras 

* See also Udayana: Atmatattvaviveka. 

* v. 3. 88-89. Slokavurttika. 

3 93 - 94 - 4 167-175: 

i 180-1. ‘ 183-5. 
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look upon alaya as a permanent entity, yet they are obliged 
by their Buddhist presuppositions to look upon it as ever 
changing. Hence the unsatisfactoriness of the YogficSra 
doctrine. Saihkara’s criticism hits off the point well. Unless 
there exists one continuous principle which cognises every¬ 
thing, we cannot account for knowledge. If alaya vijfiana 
is looked upon as the permanent self, the distinctive feature 
of Buddhism that there is nothing permanent is gone. The 
philosophical impulse led the Yogacaras to the Upanisad 
theory, while the Buddhist presuppositions made them halt¬ 
ing in their acceptance of it. 

The Yogacaras, however, felt that reducing the world to 
a mere relation of ideas would be to deprive reality of all its 
meaning. The phenomenal existence of the world with its 
distinction of subject and object is accepted by them. 
Madhava writes : “ Nor must it be supposed that on this hypo¬ 
thesis, the juice, the energy and the digestion derivable from 
an imaginary and an actual sweetmeat will be the same.” 1 
This reminds us of Kant’s famous distinction between the 
imaginary and the real hundred dollars. Psychologically 
the Yogacaras admit the distinction of subject and object. 
But critical analysis reveals to them that these are all differ¬ 
ences within a whole which the Yogacara identifies with 
vijfiana or thought. The empirical self finds an object over 
against itself, without which its own conscious life is not 
possible. That which the empirical self finds given is not for 
the absolute, a mere contingent datum. The world is as 
real as the particular self and independent of it, though 
dependent upon the universal consciousness. We need 
hardly point out how very similar the latter view of the alaya- 
vijfiana is to the philosophy of Fichte, which looks upon all 
experience as that of a self-conscious subject. To him the 
self is both act and product in one. The ego affirms or 
posits itself, and it does so by op-positing or distinguishing 
from itself a non-ego. By this process of limitation or negation 
the ego brings into being the element of otherness. The 
absolute ego differentiates into a multiplicity of finite egos 
at once other than itself and modes of itself. 

The world in space and time appears to be real, because 

■ S.D.S., p. 26. 
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of our imperfect apprehension. Our intellect, though funda¬ 
mentally free from the modes of subject and object, still, 
thanks to the succession of unreal ideas or to the beginningless 
predispositions , 1 develops diverse distinctions between the 
percipient and the percept. Our buddhi is twofold, cog- 
nitional and non-cognitional. The former leads to a correct 
apprehension of truth, the latter which is dependent on a 
fundamental insensitiveness is evolved out of the skandhas, 
Syatanas and the dhatus (or the material components of the 
body), and is the source of avidya, and is not an authoritative 
criterion of truth . 1 Every individual has the vijnana in 
which the germs of all things exist in their ideality. The 
objective world does not exist in reality, but by means of the 
subjective illusion created by avidya the individual projects 
the germs in the alayavijnana to the outside world, and 
imagines that they are as they seem to him to be. We have 
again subjectivism here, since the objective world is reduced 
to mind stuff. “ In the all-conserving consciousness or 
alaya, avidya obtains, and from non-enlightenment starts 
that which sees, that which represents, that which appre¬ 
hends and the objective world, and that which constantly 
particularises.” 3 The empirical ego comes from a com¬ 
mingling of the alaya with avidya, and this empirical ego 
has for its correlate the empirical world, and both are pheno¬ 
menal and are transcended in the alaya. The metaphysical 
is the truth of the psychological. 

All thoughts excepting those of a Buddha have a three¬ 
fold nature or character: (i) the imagined nature (parikalpita), 
( 2 ) dependent or caused nature (paratantra), and ( 3 ) absolute 
or metaphysical nature (parini§panna). Our dream experi¬ 
ences come in the first class. Thought externalises itself 
in the form of dream figures. Such wrongly objectified 
objects of cognition are the bodily organs, things known 
by them and the material universe. In the idea of the ego, 
ahaiiidr§ti, thought presents itself to itself, as object 
and subject of cognition. From the opposition of duality 
arise the so-called categories of being, non-being, essence, 

* AnadivasanavaSat (S.D.S., ii. 26). 

• S.S.S.S., iii. 4. 6-7. 

# Asvagho?a: Awakening of Faith , p. 75. 
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etc. The dual nature results from the fact that we consider 
the so-called objects which are only forms of thought to be 
external and existing in themselves, even as a dreamer 
believes in the reality of dream elephants when he notices 
them. This duality has no metaphysical reality, but is a 
product of imagination, parikalpa or vikalpa, which imposes 
on thought the categories of subject and object. But whence 
do thoughts derive their origin ? What is the law according 
to which they appear in an ordered succession ? They are 
not produced by the external objects of the realists. Nor 
are they due to an immutable Atman, as the Vedantins argue, 
nor are they autonomous. Thoughts are dependent one upon 
another. M. Poussin writes : “ All the Buddhist philosophers, 
maintainers of the doctrine of karma, had to admit that 
thoughts, although momentary, do not perish altogether, 
but originate new thoughts, sometimes after a long interval 
of time. As long as they believed in the existence of matter 
and considered man as a physico-psychical complex, it 
was not difficult for them to explain the interdependence 
of thoughts." The six classes of cognitions had a material 
support and exterior excitements, and it was possible to 
explain all the psychological facts, including memory, with 
these six cognitions. But the idealists had to work out a 
system of psychology without the hypothesis of any material 
element. They say “ that the cognitions acknowledged by 
the realist schools, visual . . . mental cognitions create seeds 
(bija), which will ripen in due time without any interference 
except for the power of the bodhisattvas into new visual . . . 
mental cognitions. Now these seeds are not a part of the 
visual. . . mental cognitions which arise in succession between 
the sowing and the ripening of the seeds; for example, the 
cognition of blue which will emerge to-morrow in a certain 
series of cognitions named ‘ I' depends on yesterday's 
cognitions of belief. But its seed is not to be found in any 
of the cognitions of which I am conscious to-day. There¬ 
fore we must add to the sixfold cognition of the primitive 
psychology another group of cognitions which the modern 
philosopher would style unconscious or subliminal images; 
these are the seeds of actual cognition ; they are created 
by actual cognition ; beside and below the actual cognition, 
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they flow as a series of momentary subliminal images which 
proceed, owing to an uninterrupted self-reproduction ; this 
series bears the old supply of seeds, is enlarged by the sowing 
of new seeds, and will stop when the series have borne fruit 
and no new seeds sown.” 1 If no new seed is sown and the 
old stock is exhausted, we pass beyond the second stage 
of knowledge and reach the third, called parni?panna. 
The duality of subject and object is realised to be accidental 
to thought, being produced by the misconception of imagina¬ 
tion. To know thought in its metaphysical aspect, duality 
has to be overcome. True, when once it is freed from duality 
it becomes ununderstandable, beyond expression. No char¬ 
acter (vi§esa) can be predicated of it; it can be said only to 
exist (bhavati eva). It is therefore defined as vastumatra, 
simply thing, or cittamatra, mere thought. 

It is open to us to look upon parikalpitasatya as positive 
error, as when we mistake a rope for a snake; paratantrasatya 
as relative knowledge, as when we recognise a rope as a rope ; 
and parini§pannasatya as metaphysical insight, as when 
we recognise that rope is a mere concept and has no being 
as a thing in itself. Nagarjuna reduces the first two to one, 
samvrti satya, and calls the third paramartha. Parikalpita 
is the illusory knowledge of Kant, which is purely subjective, 
being unconditioned by the categories. It cannot stand 
critical judgment and has no practical efficiency. Paratantra 
is the empirical knowledge of Kant, relative and conditioned. 
Through this categorised knowledge the absolute reality, 
free from all conditions, cannot be known. It is possible 
for us to rise to the metaphysical insight since the one 
universal dwells in all. It exists whole and undivided in 
every single thing, entirely free from all forms of the pheno¬ 
mena. Plurality is possible because of subjection to time 
and space, which are the principles of individuation. The 
alava is free from diversity, though its phenomena are innu- 
mexable in space and time. The highest state which trans¬ 
cends all opposites, in which the positive and the negative 
are one and the same (bhavabhavasamanata), is called 
by the Yogacaras tathata, or pure being.* 

Agreeing with the realists, the Yogacaras divide all 
1 E.R.E., vol. ix., p. 850. * See MabSySQasfitralaihkSra. 
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things in the universe into the two groups of samskjta, or 
composite, and asamskrta, or non-composite. The composite 
dharmas are also similarly divided as in the realist schools, 
though in them the first place is given to rupa, or matter, 
while the Yogacaras give it to citta, or mind. Citta or 
mind is the ultimate source of all things. This citta has 
two aspects, laksana or phenomenal, bhava or noumenal. 
The former deals with its changeableness, the latter with 
its immutability. It has two functions, attending to objects 
and receiving impressions. Altogether its dharmas are 
eight, the five dependent on the sense-organs, the sixth of 
the internal sense, the seventh of vijnana which speaks of 
them, and the eighth of the alayavijnana. 1 

The asamskrta dharmas are six : Akasa is the limitless, 
free from all change, which is identified with mere being; 
Pratisamkhyanirodha is the cessation of all kinds of kle§as 
or sorrows, attained through the power of perfect knowledge; 
Apratisamkhyanirodha is cessation acquired without the 
aid of perfect knowledge. Acala is the state of disregard for 

■ Saihkara says : “ With reference to this doctrine we make the following 
remarks : * Those two aggregates, constituting two different classes, and 
having two different causes which the Buddhists assume, viz., the aggregate 
of the elements and elementary things whose cause the atoms are, and the 
aggregate of the five skandhas, cannot, on Buddhist principles, be estab¬ 
lished, i.e. it cannot be explained how the aggregates are brought about. 
For the parts constituting the (material) aggregates are devoid of intelligence, 
and the kindling of intelligence depends on an aggregate of atoms having 
been brought about previously. And the Buddhists do not admit any 
other permanent intelligent being, such as either an enjoying soul or a ruling 
lord, which could effect the aggregation of the atoms. Nor can the atoms 
and skandhas be assumed to enter on activity on their own account, for 
that would imply their never ceasing to be active. Nor can the cause of 
aggregation be looked for in the so-called abode (i.e. the alayavijnana 
pravaha, the train of self-cognition), for the latter must be described either 
as different from the single cognitions or as not different from them. In 
the former case it is either permanent, and then it is nothing else but the 
permanent soul of the Vedantins ; or non-permanent, then being admitted 
to be momentary merely, it cannot exercise any influence and cannot there¬ 
fore be the cause of motion of the atoms. And in the latter case we are 
no further advanced than before. For all these reasons the formation of 
aggregates cannot be accounted for. But without aggregates there would 
be an end of the stream of mundane existence, which presupposes these 
aggregates.* ** (Commentary on Veddnta-Siltras , edited by G. Thibaut, pp. 

403-4.) AvidyS. is no explanation of the formation of aggregates, for *' How 
can it be the cause of that without which as its abode it is not capable of 
existence ? Besides, the notion of causality is itself unintelligible.** 
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all power and pleasure, and Saihjfiavedananirodha is that 
where vedana (feeling) and samjfia (perception) do not 
act. These five are not independent, but are different names 
conventionally employed to denote the noumenal aspect of 
the universe. We may call them the different stages by 
which the highest reality can be attained. Dharmapala 
says : " All these five conventional terms are given to several 
stages of manifestation and parts of pure being.” This takes 
us to the true metaphysical absolute of the Yogacara school, 
viz., tathata. “ This is the transcendental truth of every¬ 
thing, and is termed tathata, because its essential nature 
is real and eternal. Its nature is beyond the reach of language. 
It is indefinable.” 1 Lest we mistake it for nothingness, it 
is called bhava, or existence. Asanga says: ” It can neither 
be called existence nor non-existence. It is neither such 
nor otherwise. It is neither born nor destroyed. It neither 
increases nor decreases. It is neither purity nor filth. 
Such is the real laksana or nature of the transcendental 
truth.” 

Pure being or tathata is also called alayavijnana, in 
its dynamic aspect, when it is combined with the principle 
of individuation or negativity. The moment we make 
pure being into vijnana or cit, we introduce the element 
of individualism. The alaya has difference eternally in 
its own heart. We have the self-realising consciousness, 
an absolute of the Hegelian type. 1 The moment we descend 
from the absolute being to the alayavijnana we get in 
addition to consciousness a principle of space, in addition 
to being a non-being. Space is nothing but a mode of 
particularisation, and has no real existence of its own. The 
whole phenomenal world is due to the particularisation of 
the confused mind. If the confusion clears up, the modes 
of relative existence vanish. Space is real and eternal in 

1 Vasubandhu. 

* “ That there is one spiritual self-conscious being of which all that is 
real is the activity or expression ; that we are related to the spiritual being, 
not merely as parts of the world which is its expression, but as partakers 
in some inchoate measure of the self-consciousness through which it at once 
constitutes and distinguishes itself from the world ; that this participation 
is the source of morality and religion ; this we take to be the vital truth 
which Hegel had to teach/* (T. H. Green : Works, vol. iii., p, 146.) 
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a limited sense. 1 The contingent appearances traceable 
to avidya do not affect the pure spirit. We seem to have 
what later Ved&nta calls vivartavada, or phenomenalism. 
" The appearance of duality in the unity of cognition is 
an illusion."* Again : “ The internal principle manifests 
itself as if it were external." 3 The one truth is seen in the 
form of a world through the force of avidya. We cannot say 
in what sense all things are in the absolute. If all are in it, 
there is no meaning in development. If they are not, if 
the absolute produces them, then it cannot remain unaffected 
by what it produces. The avidya which is the cause of all ex¬ 
perience, which obtains the moment we have the alayavijnana, 
cannot be accounted for. " Though all modes of consciousness 
and mentation are products of avidya, avidya is in its ulti¬ 
mate nature identical and not identical with enlightenment. In 
one sense it is destructible, in another it is not." 4 Enlighten¬ 
ment and non-enlightenment are one, as all kinds of pottery, 
though different are made of the same clay." 5 Tathata 
is the first principle. Alaya with avidya comes next. Next 
we have the empirical subjects and objects, which grow 
feeding upon each other. 

Every individual has in him the higher principle bound 
up with a selfish individuality. Individuality clings to us 
so long as we are subject to avidya. The differences among 
men are due to the force of ignorance. “ Though all beings 
uniformly have the same quality, yet in intensity, the ignor¬ 
ance or principle of individuation, that works from all eternity, 
varies in such manifold grades so as to outnumber the sands 
of the Ganges." 6 Saihsara is the going on or pravptti of 
the particularising tendency due to the defilement of our 
thought. Vasanas, or tendencies, and karma, or work, keep 
up uninterruptedly the continuance of the circuit. Alaya, 
or citta, is the source of the objects we perceive, and has 
in it potencies determined by our past conduct which are 
bound to develop. All dharma, pain, pleasure, good and 
bad conduct, are the outer manifestations of the potential 
seeds stored in the alaya. Some of these seeds are full 

« Suzuki, p. 107. * S.D.S., p. 27. s Ibid. 

♦ Suzuki, p. 67. 5 Ibid., pp. 73-74. * Ibid., p* 89. 
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of defilement , 1 and so make for samsara. Others are free 
from defilement , 1 and so tend to liberation. It is the presence 
of the transcendental element that helps us to think of higher 
ideas. 

But the mere presence of the absolute will not lead to 
liberation. A distinction is made between raison d’etre 
(hetu) and cause (pratyaya). The combustible nature of the 
wood is the raison d'etre of the fire ; but we must set fire to 
it, or it will not burn. Even so, though the presence of the 
absolute may be the raison d’Hre of salvation, still the practice 
of wisdom and virtue is necessary. Asanga writes: “By 
not clinging to wealth or pleasures, by not cherishing any 
thoughts to violate the precepts, by not feeling dejected 
in the face of evils, by not awakening any distraction or 
indolence of attention while practising goodness, by main¬ 
taining serenity of mind in the midst of disturbance and con¬ 
fusion of the world, and finally by always practising single- 
mindedness (ekacitta) and by the right comprehension of 
the nature of things, the bodhisattvas recognise the truth of 
vijnanamatra, the truth of the origin of all in conscious¬ 
ness.” The Yogacaras practise yoga. Yoga helps us to 
acquire intuitive insight. Discursive understanding gives us 
dependent or empirical knowledge. The metaphysical truth 
requires yogic discipline. When the mind is clear of all 
prejudice or illusion, it reflects the truth.3 

Nirvana is purification of mind, its restoration to its primi¬ 
tive simplicity or radiant transparency. “ When by con¬ 
stancy of reflection we rid ourselves of all prejudgments, 
there arises knowledge freed from the illusions which take 
the form of objects, and this is called Mahodaya, the grand 
exaltation or emancipation.”'! The Vijnanamatra Sastra 
distinguishes four kinds of nirvana, (i) Nirvaria is a 
synonym for dharmakaya, the undefiled essence present in 

* Sasravablja. * Anasravablja. 

s See the last book of Spinoza’s Ethics, where he makes out that the infinite 
in man whose essence is light and harmony will be liberated from the world 
of darkness and discord, when the passions are subdued. So long as the 
mind is the prey of passions, it mistakes the unreal for the real. When the 
fluctuations of mind which arise from these passions are destroyed, the 
intuition of the true " existence of things ” becomes possible. 

* S.D.S., p. 26. 
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all things. This nirvarta is possessed by every sentient indi¬ 
vidual, pure and spotless, in its native being. (2) Up&dhi§e§a 
nirvana, or that which has some residue left. It is a state 
of relative being which, though freed from all affection, 
all hindrance, is still under the fetters of materiality which 
cause suffering and misery. (3) Anupadhi&esa nirvana, or 
that which has no residue. It is a complete liberation 
from all fetters. (4) The nirvana which means absolute 
enlightenment, and has for its object the benefiting of others, 
is the highest kind of nirvana. 

While the Yogacara theory did a great service to the 
science of logic, by pointing out the necessity of thought for 
all reality, it betrayed its weakness by its frequent denial 
of all non-mental reality and experience. The use of the 
term alayavijnana is too indefinite. It is sometimes con¬ 
sidered a synonym for tathata, when it is identified with 
vastumatra, the mere abstraction of being, the pure exist - 
entiality, the Hegelian Seyn, the ultimate which remains 
when we abstract from every fact and form of existence. 
Again, it is considered to be a phenomenon of the mind 
including other phenomena in its scope. It is also the 
cosmic mind with the principle of negativity in it. Some¬ 
times it is equated with the stream of consciousness within 
the individual. The indefiniteness of the theory on such a 
central issue has exposed it to a good deal of legitimate 
criticism. 


The Madhyamikas 1 

The Madhyamika philosophy is an ancient system which 
can be traced to the original teaching of Buddha. Buddha 
called his ethical teaching the Middle (madhyama) Way, and 

1 Of the Madhyamika philosophy, the main text is the Madhyamika 
Slitras of Nagarjuna, a South Indian Brahmin, who, according to Kum&- 
rajlva who translated his biography into Chinese in a.d. 401, lived about the 
middle of the second century a.d., though the tradition of his system may 
be assigned to the first century of the Christian era. There is also a view 
that Nag&rjuna lived in the first century before Christ. Sarat Chandra 
Das is of opinion (see Indian Pundits in the Land of Snow, p. 15) that 
N&g£rjuna converted Dhorabhadra, who lived in 56 b.c., to Buddhism, if 

VOL. I 21 
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repudiated the two extremes of an exaggerated asceticism 
and an easy secular life. In metaphysics he condemned all 
extreme positions, such as that everything exists, or that 
nothing exists. The Madhyamika philosophy tries to adopt 
the mean between extreme affirmation and extreme negation. 
We have in Nagarjuna one of the greatest thinkers of India, 
a far more vigorous sifting of the contents of experience 
than we found in either the subjectivists or the realists. 
He is sustained by an unselfish intellectual enthusiasm and 
philosophical ardour, which aim at thoroughness and com¬ 
pleteness for their own sake. His philosophy is nearer 
now to scepticism, now to mysticism. His scepticism is due 
to his realising the essential relativity of thought. Yet he 
has faith in an absolute standard of reality. His scepticism 
is Buddhistic, while his absolutism derives from the Upani- 
§ads. In the true philosophic spirit Nagarjuna reveals the 
paradoxes which our everyday consciousness veils by means 
of a more or less thoughtless phraseology and indifference 
to reflection. The Yogacara suggests the relational view of 
reality from which Nagajuna develops his scepticism. But 
the positive part of his philosophy is not different from the 
Advaitic interpretation of the Upanisad view. It is a serious 
mistake to suppose that we have in Nagarjuna only a revival 


the account of Indian history preserved in the Archives of the Dalailama 
are to be believed. The Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang holds that Nagar* 
juna lived in Southern Kosala, 400 years after the death of Buddha, and 
obtained supreme enlightenment as a bodhisattva. Dr. Vidyabhfi§an 
places Nagarjuna about a.d. 300. In no case could he have been later than 
a.d. 401, when Kumarajlva translated the life of Nagarjuna into Chinese. 
Moreover, Nagarjuna assumes a knowledge of the definitions of the sixteen 
categories as given in the Nyaya Sutras, and wrote a treatise on the pra- 
manas. In it Nagarjuna reduced the syllogism of five members into one 
of three. In another work on logic, called Upayakau£alyahj*daya 6astra, 
we find a clear exposition of the art of debate. In the Vigrahavyavartanl 
Karika, Nagarjuna criticises the Nyaya theory of pramanas, and perhaps 
Vatsyayana knew N&garjuna's views. The Sanskrit Commentary on the 
Madhyamika Sutras which we possess is by Candraklrti, who probably lived 
in the first half of the seventh century a.d. 6antideva, of the seventh 
century a.d., is named sometimes among the Madhyamikas and at other 
times among the Yogacaras. In his works, Bodhicaryavat&ra, &ik$£samuccaya, 
he recognises two kinds of truth, saihvj*ti and paramirtha, and accepts the 
doctrine of 6unya. " Make thy merit sure by deeds full of the spirit of 
tenderness and the ^finya " ( 3 ik$asamuccaya, v. 21). The other systems of 
thought criticise the Madhyamika theory. 
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of the Upanisad doctrine. He seems to draw his inspira¬ 
tion from the Upanisads, though his philosophy is developed 
within the shadow of and with special reference tc the 
Buddhistic views. The result is a type of thought which 
has never existed before, though it is supposed to be derived 
from the Prajnaparamita. It is perhaps better to point 
out that the general view places the Sunyavada earlier than 
the Vijnanavada, though one can never be sure of it. The 
two perhaps developed side by side. Anyway, our order of 
treatment helps us to see the logical relations of the two 
systems. 


VI 

Theory of Knowledge 

If we cannot pass from perceptions to the objects they 
are supposed to refer or represent, how can we pass beyond 
perceptions to a self-consciousness which is said to perceive ? 
We cannot credit thought with a reality which we deny to the 
external world, since both are groups of passing phenomena. 
We do not know what consciousness is apart from seeing, 
feeling, willing, etc. Substance is not different from attributes. 
Were it so, it is beyond apprehension. There is, therefore, 
no need to look upon the external world as a phenomenon 
of the internal, or make the subject all-pervasive. The 
Yogacaras accounted for the empirical world by positing a 
continuous subject. The argument is pushed a step beyond 
this and the very shadow of the soul is given up. If the 
Yogacaras are right, then there are no objects to be known. 
Even Vijnana cannot exist if there are no objects to be 
known. 1 No object means no subject. Thus the Madhya- 
mika abolishes the constant alaya and sets the stream of 
ideas adrift. If there are no objective relations discoverable, 
there is no world at all. External objects as well as internal 
states are both void, sunya. The Madhyamika says that 
we are dreaming even when we are awake. Through 
the pressure of logic, the Madhyamika infers the final in¬ 
explicability of subject and object. The explanations of 
science and common sense which assume their validity are 
* S.S.S.S., iii. j, 13 . 
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interesting and valuable, but they are not the final truth. 
Before we attempt to define the exact significance of the 
Madhyamika theory of the phenomenality of the world, 
let us consider the arguments by which the Madhyamika 
establishes his view. 

The Madhyamika, as the name implies, adopts a position 
midway between extreme affirmation and extreme negation. 
If the world were real, no changes can occur in it at all. 
Improvement and enlightenment are possible only if the 
world is plastic and in a state of constant becoming. As 
Candrakfrti, commenting on Nagarjuna, observes: “If 
everything has its own self-essence, which makes it impossible 
to pass from one state to another, how could a person desire 
to ascend, if he ever so desire, higher and higher on the scale 
of existence ? ” We cannot do anything in a world perfect 
and real. So it must be unreal. Nagarjuna asks: “ If you 
negate the doctrine of 6unya, you negate causation. If 
there were such a thing as self-essence, the multitudinousness 
of things must be regarded as uncreated and imperishable, 
which is tantamount to eternal nothingness. If there were 
no emptiness, there would be no attainment of what has not 
yet been attained, nor would there be the annihilation of 
pain nor the extinction of all the passions.” 1 The nature 
of the world as an evolving process compels us to deny 
absolute reality to it. It seems clear from this that while 
Nfigarjuna denies absolute being to the world, he does not 
reduce it to mere nothing. 

The Madhyamika theory of the phenomenal nature of the 
world follows from the doctrine of pratxtyasamutpada, or de¬ 
pendent origination. A thing is a mass of dharmas following 
one another in unbroken succession. The individual human 
being is a collection of dharmas, since every thought, sensation, 
or volition is a dharma. A carriage is the name of a collection 
of material dharmas; a man is a collection of material and 
mental dharmas which constitute his pseudo-individuality. 
Apart from dharmas, carriage and man have only an ideal 
existence, an existence of designation (prajfiapti) Dharmas 
alone exist, but they are doomed to destruction. Dharmas 
are moments in a continuous series. Every thought may 

* Chap. xxiv. 
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have as its determining cause or pratyaya a great 
number of dharmas, more or less external to itself, object 
of vision, visual organ, etc., but its cause or hetu properly so- 
called is the thought immediately preceding it, even as every 
moment of the duration of the flame depends on the oil, 
the wick, etc., though it is truly a continuation of the preced¬ 
ing moment of the flame. Nothing is by itself. Everything 
depends on something else. The Madhyamikas do L.ot 
dismiss all dharmas as well as their collections as unreal, 
though they look upon them as phenomenal and momentary. 1 
Yet it must be admitted that in the excitement of the argu¬ 
ment they sometimes suggest that they are utterly non¬ 
existent. 

If incapacity to explain is sufficient reason to deny the 
reality of a thing, then neither external objects nor inner 
souls are real. The Yogacaras argue that external objects are 
unreal, since we cannot say whether they arise from existence 
or not, whether they are simple atoms or complex bodies. 
Nagarjuna accepts the principle underlying this theory, 
that the unintelligible is the unreal, but he adds that on this 
showing even consciousness or vijnana is unreal, seeing that 
we cannot say anything consistent about it. It is in this 
connexion that Nagarjuna develops his theory of relations. 
The Yogacaras urge that all things have their being 
through relations of consciousness. We do not know of any 
other medium than a thinking consciousness through which 
alone things can subsist. Nagarjuna admits that relations 
constitute the world. The world is a mere complex of these 
relations. The hosts of heaven, the furniture of earth, all 
the bodies which compose this mighty frame of the world have 
no substantial existence. They are hypostatised relations. 
But the relations themselves are unintelligible. Nagarjuna 
shows that the whole world of experience is an appearance, 
a mere network of unintelligible relations. Matter and soul, 
space and time, cause and substance, motion and rest, are all 
alike the baseless fabric of the vision which leave not a rack 

* •' When we come rationally to examine things, we cannot ascertain 
the nature of anything ; hence all things must be declared to be inexplicable 
and devoid of any assignable nature or character.** (Lahkavat&ra Sutra, ii. 
l 730 
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behind. Reality must at least be consistent. But the cate¬ 
gories through which we construct our reality or experience 
are unintelligible and self-contradictory. Intelligibility is the 
minimum expected of reality, but the relations of experience 
do not possess even that. Things which are not consistent 
may be actual, but they are not real. We are reminded of 
the attempt of Bradley, since the general principle is the 
same in the two cases. Of course, we have not here the 
luminous systematic application which constitutes the great- 
hess of Bradley’s metaphysics. Nagarjuna’s attempt is 
neither so full nor so methodical as Bradley’s. He lacks 
the latter’s passion for system and symmetry, but he is 
aware of the general principle, and his work has a unity in 
spite of much that is deficient as well as redundant. 

The category of gati or motion cannot be explained. 
We cannot understand its nature. A thing cannot be in 
two places at one time. “ We are not passing a path which 
has already been passed. Nor are we passing that which 
is yet to be passed. The existence of a path which has 
neither been passed nor is yet to be passed is beyond 
comprehension.” 1 The path may be divided into two 
sections, that which is already passed and that which has 
yet to be passed. There is no third possible. The first 
is over, the second is not yet, so passing is an impossibility. 
The consequences of this denial of motion are developed 
in the succeeding verses. 1 Since there is no passing, there 
can be no passer .3 There cannot be an agent without 
passing, and yet how can an agent pass ? “ Inasmuch as 

you are not beginning to pass a path which has already 
been passed, nor are you beginning to pass what has not 
yet been passed, nor what is being passed, what then are 
you beginning to pass ? ” 4 We cannot assert the identity 
of the passer and the passing, since there cannot be a passer 
without the act of passing. If we say that the passer is 
different from the passing, we maintain that there can be an 
act of passing without the passer as well as a passer without 
the act of passing. They are neither identical with nor 
different from each other, and the only conclusion is that the 

* Madhyamika SGtras, ii. r. 

3 ii. 6. 7. 8. 


• ii. 2-5. 
4 ii. 12. 
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passer, the path and the act of passing are unreal. 1 * 3 Nor can 
we say that the act of staying or rest (sthiti) is real. Motion, 
change and rest are all unintelligible. It may appear that 
in all this Nagarjuna is creating artificial difficulties, since 
change and motion are facts. There is no doubt that they 
are actual, but the question is, how can we intelligibly 
conceive them ? So long as we are philosophising, we cannot 
stop short of complete explanation. Motion and rest 
cannot be completely explained, and so they are not final 
truths, but only relative terms, useful conventions. 

In chapter vii Nagarjuna takes up the question of com 
posite substances or samskrtas which come into existence, 
continue and cease to exist. 1 If the three, origination, 
continuance and extinction, separately do not characterise 
a samskrta, how can they be jointly and simultaneously 
in one and the same object? If the object be without 
extinction and continuance at the time of its origination, 
then it is not called a samskrta. It is the same with the 
two other qualities. Yet all the three cannot be at the 
same moment. Light and darkness cannot exist simul¬ 
taneously, so samskrtas are not real. In chapter xxi 
he takes up the question of the origination and extinction, 
(sambhava vibhava) and proves their unreality. From the 
critical point of view, neither production nor destruction is 
possible. In chapter xix the conception of time, as including 
past, present and future, is declared to be an unintelligible 
category. The past is a doubtful report, and the future 
an indeterminate forecast. What is experienced in the 
present seems to be all that is. But we can have no present 
apart from the past and the future. Time, then, seems 
to be a form of thought, fabricated out of emptiness .3 

A thing is known to us through its qualities. When we 
apprehend all the qualities, we are said to know the thing, 
and when we do not know them, we do not know the sub¬ 
stance. In chapter v Nagarjuna deals with this question, 
with special reference to the elements of earth, water, fire, 
air, akaia or ether, and consciousness or vijnana, and argues 

1 ii. 14. 18. 

» Utpada sthiti-bhaAga-samihara-svabhavam- 

3 Te akaiasthitena cetasa kalam kurvanti. 
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that there is no substance prior to attributes, for that would 
mean an attributeless substance . 1 Where then can the 
attributes exist ? They seem to be neither in substance 
without attributes, nor in themselves, and they can be nowhere 
else. Substance, again, cannot exist beyond the attributes, 
and there is nothing which is not a substance or an attribute. 
An attribute flings us back to a substance, and the substance 
leads us to attribute, and we do not know whether the two 
are one or different. Chapter xv treats of svabhava, or 
inherent property, and shows that neither existence nor 
non-existence can be proved to be the essential property 
of substance. Qualities, like colour, hardness, softness, 
smell, taste, etc., are subjective. They exist because there 
are senses. There would be no colour without the eye, no 
sound without the ear. The qualities then depend on con¬ 
ditions other than and different from themselves. They 
are not independently real, since they depend on our sense- 
organs. They cannot exist in themselves. Since qualities 
exist in relation to sense-organs, they are all dependent on 
the senses, and so Nagarjuna does not distinguish qualities 
into primary and secondary. Since all qualities are appear¬ 
ances only, the things in which they reside cannot be real. 
If the thing is related to the qualities, then the “ appearance " 
character of the qualities should affect the thing as well. 
We are never aware of things which possess these qualities. 
Our knowledge is confined to qualities. The thing so-called 
is beyond experience, and therefore belief in it is a dogmatic 
assumption. We cannot say that these qualities and not 
some others belong to the thing. If substance is merely 
the glue which binds or keeps the qualities together without 
allowing them to clash with each other, then it becomes only a 
relation. Substance is then an abstract relation of qualities, 
and cannot exist apart from consciousness, which is the 
vehicle through which it is created. Substance and quality 
are correlative, and neither can be applied to reality as a 
whole. What absolutely exists is neither substance nor 
quality, which are mutually dependent. Provisionally in 
our experience we may accept substance to be that in which 
qualities inhere, since we cannot imagine qualities, such as 

1 Chap. i. 
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weight, form, etc., apart from an underlying substratum. 
As a matter of fact, Nagarjuna believes that things seem to 
be real in virtue of the relationships of causality, dependence, 
contiguity and conditionality. 

The contradictions of the causal relations are brought 
out in chapter iv of the Madhyamika Sutras. An object 
as separate from its cause is not perceptible, and the cause 
of the object as separate from the object itself cannot be 
perceived. If the cause of the object is separate from the 
object itself, then you assert that the object is causeless. 
But to assert the existence of the cause of an object is not 
reasonable, for an object without cause does not exist." 
Nagarjuna argues that an effect separate from cause or 
cause separate from effect is non-existing. A thing is born 
neither from itself nor from another, nor from both, nor 
without cause. Production seems to be logically impossible . 1 
Nothing real can be spoken of as coming to existence, nor 
can it be said that the pot this moment non-existent next 
moment becomes existent. That will be to assert a contra¬ 
diction. When we know that things have no absolute exist¬ 
ence, we see that they cannot produce others with such 
existence. If we speak of causes, we do so at the expense 
of logic, indulging in makeshifts of subject and object, 
substance and attribute, space and time. Absolutely 
speaking there is no cause or effect, no production or cessa¬ 
tion . 2 Sometimes cause is taken as the whole samagri or 
totality, which is also shown to be arbitrary and difficult to 
comprehend. 3 From this discussion it follows that the 
conception of change is unintelligible. A changes into B. 
Nagarjuna argues, if A could become B, it must always have 
been B, else it cannot become B. But it could not have been 
B, for then there is no point in saying that it has become B. 
The process of change is unintelligible. Causation cannot 
account for change, since it itself is an impossible conception. 

1 S.S.S.S., chap. iv. 7. 9, puts the argument thus : “ What is non-existent 
cannot be produced by any cause, such as a square circle ; if origination 
is admitted to be desirable in the case of what is existent, then it produces 
only that which has been already produced. One and the same thing cannot 
be both existent and non-existent. Nor can we say that one and the same 
thing is distinct from both existence and non-existence.** 

• Chap. xxi. 


s Chap. xx. 
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A quality stands to substance in the relation of dependence. 
The two exist in virtue of a certain relationship. The cogni¬ 
tion and the cognisable stand in such a relation. Absolutely 
both are unreal, but relatively they seem to exist, and so 
long as one thing depends on another, neither is existent in 
itself. 

A phenomenon occupying a certain time or place stands 
to another in another time or place in the relation of con¬ 
tiguity, but that spatial relations are relative and that there 
is no absolute priority or posteriority are quite obvious. 

The part stands to the whole in the relation of condition¬ 
ality, as the threads to the cloth. There is no cloth apart 
from the threads, and there are no threads apart from the 
cloth. Neither has absolute existence. No whole without 
parts, no parts without a whole. The two seem to exist 
in virtue of the relationship of conditionality. But it is only 
seeming or samvrti. No objects of the universe absolutely 
exist. They appear to exist through relations. 

The question of self is taken up in chapter vi. The 
general principle that there is no substance apart from 
qualities leads to the conclusion that there is no self apart from 
states of consciousness. There is no soul prior to acting, 
feeling and thinking. In chapter ix Nagarjuna says: 
" Some say that the entity (soul), whose act it is to see, hear 
and feel, existed prior to the acts. But how can we know 
that it existed prior to the acts ? ... If soul could exist 
prior to and therefore without the act of seeing, cannot 
seeing take place independent of soul ? The soul and the 
acts of seeing presuppose each other. Again, if it did not 
exist prior to all hearing, seeing, etc., how can it exist prior 
to each? If it is the same that sees, hears and feels, it must 
have existed prior to each. The soul does not exist in the 
elements from which the acts of seeing, hearing and feeling 
proceed.” The soul cannot be known until the acts of seeing, 
etc., take place So it did not exist prior to these acts. 
Nor does it become existent posterior to them. For if 
the acts of seeing, etc., could take place independently of 
the soul, what is the use of bringing in the latter ? The 
soul and the acts of seeing are simultaneous to each other. 
Unless they are independent of each other, they cannot 
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exist simultaneously. 1 Nagarjuna applies to the self the 
arguments which the Yogacaras used to undermine 
external reality. If the properties which we read into the 
outer universe do not involve a permanent reality called 
matter,--why should the existence of ideas involve a self 
which is not an idea ? The uninterrupted series of momentary 
mental states is all we mean by self. We know nothing about 
the nature of consciousness as such. It is a stream, an 
evolving field of presentations unrolling before us. Belief 
in a permanent self is as daring and dogmatic according to 
Nagarjuna as the parallel belief in a material world. That 
objects of consciousness are arranged in psychological 
sequences so as to constitute separate minds is a mere 
speculation. Things are just what they seem to be. We 
cannot even talk of a stream of ideas. If we admit the 
reality of a soul, apart from conscious states, it is only for 
practical purposes. The mutual dependence of self and 
its states, the agent and his acts, is also brought out in 
chapter viii. “ The doer is so called in relation to the 
deed, and the deed is so called in relation to the doer. Abso¬ 
lutely speaking, there is neither doer nor doing.” 2 

Knowledge is impossible of explanation. Sensations 
generate ideas, even as ideas generate sensations. The 
plants produce the seed and the seed again the plant. Per¬ 
ception is not self-existent. " You are not seeing that which 
has already been seen. Nor are you seeing that which has 
not yet been seen ; the object of seeing which has neither 
already been seen nor has yet to be seen is non-existent.” 3 
“ The sense of seeing does not see it, nor does that which is 
not a sense of seeing do it. What third, then, is it that 
sees ? ”4 The seer, the seeable, and the act of seeing, answer¬ 
ing to the passer, the passable and the act of passing are 
all unthinkable. Perception and perceived objects exist 


* The NySya system refers to this view of Nagarjuna, and says 
in reply: " If thus you deny perception, etc., then nobody can establish 
the existence of the objects of sense. If there are no objects of sense, no 
objections can be raised with regard to them. So your objections are alto* 
gether groundless. If you deny all evidences, then your objections lose 
value; if you admit the validity of your objections, then you agree to the 
variety of perceptions, etc.** 

• xvi x. I Hi. 3, 4 iii. 4. 
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ill relation to each other. If there is no vision, there is no 
colour; and if there were no colours, there would be no visual 
perceptions. “ As the son is dependent upon father and 
mother, even so is the visual sensation dependent on eyes 
and colours.” And we can never be sure that what we 
perceive is not altogether our own. The same thing appears 
differently to different persons and to the same person 
at different times. In chapter xiv samsarga, or contact, 
is analysed and rejected. The changes and states come and 
go, and even succession cannot be maintained unless that 
which feels is a unity which persists through succession. 
But this unitary self is itself a difficult conception. 

Again, what about general properties (jati) ? Are 
they to be found independent of the individuals characterised 
by them (jatimat), or are they always found in the individuals 
only ? All our knowledge depends upon difference. What 
is a cow ? Not a horse, not a sheep. It means a cow is 
not a not-cow. Instead of saying a cow is existent, we say 
it is non-existent as a horse or a tree. All our knowledge 
is relative and sustained by differentiation. The horse is 
non-existent, the world is non-existent. We do not know 
what these are. The dilemma is put thus : We cannot 
know the nature of a thing apart from its distinction from 
others. We cannot know its distinction from others apart 
from a knowledge of its own nature. 1 One thing takes us 
to another, and there is no end to this process. We cannot 
get the final explanations of things. 1 All things are relative. 
Nothing is self-existent, since everything is based on an 
endless series of causes and effects. All properties of things 
are relational, and not absolute. We work with schemes of 
relations which also do not coalesce. Things we see now 
are not seen in deep sleep. What is found in dreams is 
not found when we are awake. If anything were really 
existent, it should be found in all the three states. Thought 
cannot know itself and cannot know another. Truth must 


* Yasman na hi svabh§,vanam pratyayadi?u vidyate, 

Avidyamane svabhave, parabhavo navidyate. 

* Rupadivyatirekena yath& kumbho na vidyate, 

Vayvadivyatirekega tatha rupaih na vidyate. (Chap, i.) 
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be equated with silence. Knowledge is an impossibility. 1 
Such is the conclusion of Nagarjuna’s fierce logic. 

There is no God apart from the universe and no universe 
apart from God, and both are equally appearances. If 
Nagarjuna thus ridicules the idea of God, let us remember 
that it is the deist’s God that he repudiates. He is sincere 
in his devotion to the true God, the Dharmakaya of the 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

With a daring logic he shows how the world, composed 
of birth, life and death, is unreal.* Suffering^ samskaras < or 
mental tendencies, bondage, liberation,5 and all actions 6 are 
unreal. They are due to relations, the nature of which we can 
never comprehend. Nagarjuna has the courage to face the 
conclusions of his logic, however unpalatable they may be to the 
religious interests of mankind. He rounds off his system by 
saying that in reality there is no Buddha or tathagata,7 and 
from the absolute standpoint there is not even any distinction 
between truth and error at all. When there is nothing real, 
there is no possibility of misunderstanding anything. 8 The 
four noble truths of suffering 9 and the conceptions of nirvana 14 
are all unreal. In the very first stanza of his Madhyamika 
Sastra he says: “ There is no death, no birth, no distinction, 
no persistence, no oneness, no manyness, no coming in, 
no going forth.” There is nothing real. The negative 
truth of this is already given. No positive demonstration 
is necessary. We require a cause for that which is, and not 
for that which is not. The world has only phenomenal 
existence, and things are neither transient nor eternal, neither 
produced nor destroyed, neither the same nor different, 
neither coming forth nor passing away, except in appearance. 
The world is nothing more than an ideal system of qualities 
and relations. We believe in relations which cannot be 
intelligibly explained. It is the higher superstition of science, 
that the categories useful in the world of experience are ulti¬ 
mately real, that Nagarjuna explodes. 

The world of experience is an illusion bred by relations. 
The categories of cause and effect, part and whole, which 

1 Chap, xxvii. * Chap. xi. 3 Chap. xii. 4 Chap. xiii. 

5 Chap. xvi. 6 Chap, xviii. 1 Chap. xxii. » Chap, xxiii. 

9 Chap. xxiv. *• Chap. xxv. 
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are not self-existent, but mutually dependent, make up the 
world. They give us the provisional seeming reality which 
is the object of saihvfti, or conventional knowledge. They 
are suited to the determinations of the reciprocal relations 
of phenomena. When they attempt to express the true 
essence of existence, they contradict themselves. They are 
working ideas without ultimate philosophical significance. 
We may mention here that while Bradley contends that 
thought establishes relations between terms that are not 
themselves reducible to relations, Nagarjuna accepts a posi¬ 
tion similar to that of Green, that the reality of experience is 
a relational one, except for the absolute, which stands behind. 
To Bradley, in the world of common sense and science, there 
is always something that cannot be reduced to relations. 
To Nagarjuna there is nothing of that nature here. Yet 
Nagarjuna is not a mere destructive sceptic, but a con¬ 
structive thinker. There is an ultimate truth which science 
cannot reach. He pulls to pieces all experience, so that he 
may reveal the absolute behind it. The phenomenal world 
involves real oppositions, and the noumenal is pure affirma¬ 
tion. We cannot help thinking of something behind the 
world we see, hear and feel. The colour, the form and the 
sound which we perceive are not homeless attributes of 
nothing. In chapter iv Nagarjuna tells us that ^unyata is 
a conclusion forced on him, and not assumed by him at the 
start. To take it for granted would be to commit the fallacy 
of sadhyasama, petitio principii. Phenomenalism is forced 
on him. The question of logic as theory of knowledge is 
how experience is possible. Nagarjuna exhibits the con¬ 
ditions which render experience possible, shows their un- 
intelligibility, and infers the non-ultimate character of 
experience. The whole show of Nag ax j una’s logic is a 
screen for his heart, which believed in an absolute reality. 
The outer scepticism was in the interests of the inner truth. 
Nature is an appearance, yet there is the eternal foundation, 
the infinite, from which everything springs and into which 
everything retires. Only when talking about it we must 
drop all categories relative to our empirical life. We cannot 
say what it is, whether it is free or conscious. The questions 
themselves imply the transference to the infinite reality of 
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the conditions of our finite existence. To refuse to define 
the infinite spirit is not to deny it. The reality of the absolute 
involves the phenomenality of the world. “ The skandhas 
are empty, all things have the character of emptiness, they 
have no beginning, no end, they are faultless and not faultless, 
they are not imperfect and not perfect, therefore, O S&ri- 
putta, here in this emptiness there is no form, no perception, 
no name, no concept, no knowledge." 1 

Admitting that the world of knowledge is relational, 
the Yog5.cSras posited the reality of vijnana which relates. 
Nagarjuna takes up the concept of vijnana as self, and shows 
its inadequacy. If the vijnana is a finite self, then it is not 
the ultimate principle. If it is the infinite spirit, it is wrong 
to attribute to it the empirical category of selfhood. The 
absolute is just the absolute, and we cannot say anything 
of it. All thinking is relative, and the absolute when thought 
becomes a kind of relative ; we cannot think of it as self- 
conscious personality without setting up some dummy to 
relate it to. 


VII 

Degrees of Truth and Reality 

Nagarj una’s theory of phenomenalism seems to require 
us to abandon the whole scheme of values as an illusion. 
When everything becomes unreal, good and evil are also 
unreal, and we need not strive to attain the state of nirvana 
and free ourselves from miseries which do not exist.. We 
cannot live taking life to be an illusion. It seems to be 
wellnigh impossible to base moral life on a detected illusion. 
Though the miseries are unreal, when judged by the absolute 
standard, they are real so far as our present existence is 
concerned. To one who has realised the paramSrtha there 
is no problem at all. For he has reached nirvana, but those 
who are entangled in the world have to work. Morality 
is not jeopardised, since the course of illusion is irresistible 
to all on earth. The illusion is so vital to human life that 
the distinction of good and evil remains unaffected whatever 

1 Larger Prajnaparamitahj-daya Sutra, p. 148. S.B.E., xlix. 
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might happen to it in the higher condition. N5g5rjuna 
recognises two kinds of truth, absolute and empirical. 
“ The teaching of Buddha relates to two kinds of truth, 
the relative, conditional truth, and the transcendent absolute 
truth.” 1 By means of this distinction the otherwise insoluble 
contradiction between absolute nihilism and ethical life is 
avoided. While the higher leads to nirvana, only through 
the lower can the higher be reached. Samvfti is the pro¬ 
duct of man’s reason. It is the cause of the universe and its 
phenomena. It literally means a covering or screen which 
keeps off the truth. There is no need to prove its existence 
since it is its own evidence. A dreaming man cannot deny 
his dreaming by any argument, since every argument used 
by him is as false as the thing which it goes to prove or 
disprove. When we wake up we can prove the falsity of 
the object seen in a dream. Even so the falsity of samvrti 
or practical truth can be proved by the attainment of para- 
martha or absolute truth. No amount of samvfti argumenta¬ 
tion can discredit samvfti itself. In it everything happens 
as if things were composed of real and substantial dharmas. 
The distinctions of subject and object, truth and error, bond¬ 
age and liberation are valid at this level. Ultimately samvrti 
is no truth at all, since it is all a dream or a delusion. All 
things in the world, its beautiful illusions like Buddha and 
sacred hopes of nirvana, are shattered to pieces. The com¬ 
monplace objection, that if all is illusory, even the idea 
of illusion must be illusory, does not shock Nagarjuna. The 
dialectical difficulties lead him to the acceptance of an 
absolute answering to paramartha or eternal truth. To the 
objection, that if everything is void, if nothing arises or passes 
away, there cannot be any distinction between good and 
evil, truth and error, Nagarjuna replies that the supreme 
truth which will quench all craving and bring inward peace 
lies concealed by samvrti or the conventions of our common 
life. Strictly speaking, there is no existence, no cessation of 
being, no birth or deliverance. The real is Sunya in the sense 
that there is nothing concrete or individual. It does not 
mean that it is absolute nothingness or a blank featureless 


* Chap. xxiv. 
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being. 1 It is empty, as distinct from satftvf ti, which is said to 
be real. NSgirjuna quotes Buddha to the effect: “ There is 
no woman, no man, no life, no sentient being, no self. All 
these dharmas are unreal, non-existent, like dreams, fictions, 
like the reflection of the moon in the water." 

Reason is condemned as defective only to make room for 
faith. It is a faith sustained by knowledge, and not bred 
by ignorance. It is not a mere empty play of fancy, but is 
based on reason. If the absolute and the relative truths 
were unrelated, we would be involved in absolute scepticism. 
Knowledge cannot be vindicated, even as the knowledge 
of phenomenon or appearance if it were absolutely severed 
from the knowledge of noumenal reality. Nagarjuna points 
out that without resorting to practical truth the trans¬ 
cendental truth cannot be attained.* The truth of intellect 
is not to be brushed aside, even though it is not final. It 
is not the supreme power which some philosophers take it 
to be. The highest truth which is not revealed by intellect 
is to the finite mind only a postulate. We can believe it 
though we cannot see it. No man can say that he has 
known it as he has known objects of experience. Yet he 
feels that some such hypothesis is necessary to round our 
experience. The facts in our hands demand completion 
in the manner indicated. Yet the plan is not spread out 
before us. The truth is hovering over our hearts and will 
descend into them if we are ready. We must transcend our 
limitations. Absence of perfect insight is quite consistent 
with belief in its necessity. Though the idea cannot be 
brought within the range of logical argument, yet the faith 
is a grounded one. Only such is true faith, the evidence 
of things not seen. 

Adopting a very abstract standpoint, Kumarila criticises 
NfigSrjuna to the effect that: " It must be admitted that 
that which does not exist never exists, and that which exists 
is absolutely real, and therefore there can be no assump- 

* Cf. But whereso'er the highways tend. 

Be sure there's nothing at the end. 

R. L. Stevenson. 

* Vyavabaram aniUritya paramSrtho na deSyate, chap. xxiv. 
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tion of two kinds of truth.” 1 Samkara believes that the 
M3.dhyamika theory supports the mere nothingness of 
the world. Udayana, under the same impression, asks : " Is 
the conception of Sunya or void, a fact or not ? If it is not 
a fact perceived by and through one, how can you say that 
the world is 6unya ? If it is a fact, is it self-evident or per- 
. ceived by and through some one else ? Then, the existence 
of some one else and what he perceived must both be 
admitted.” 

i\ agarjuna recognises different kinds of existence. The 
objects of hallucination do not exist in the same sense in 
which the objects of perception exist, though both of them as 
facts of mind belong to the same order. All things and 
persons are collections of dharmas, and the difference between 
the two is determined by the nature of the dharmas which 
group themselves. In the case of things similar dharmas 
enter. In the case of persons it is not so. While our vital 
organs, etc., renew themselves without any essential modifica¬ 
tion, the mental dharmas are subject to great changes. 
The objects of hallucination have no extra-mental existence, 
while those of experience live in the context of experience, 
and to that extent are independent of the subject. Nagarjuna 
recognises that the world exists in the sense of having a posi¬ 
tion in time and space, though it does not involve permanence 
or persistence. The object of experience has a certain fixity 
due to its spatial position and temporal context. We can 
become aware of it under certain conditions, and repeat 
that experience also. It is trans-subjective, being an object 
common to all normal experience under appropriate condi¬ 
tions. The purely mental state is neither extended nor 
determined by spatial relations, and is of a transient nature, 
and directly apprehended by one subject only. Material 
existence has thus a greater certainty than the purely mental. 
Images are transient, changing with the flow of consciousness, 
while objects of sense-perception are relatively certain and 
capable of reinstatement in consciousness in accordance with 
definite conditions. . Existence in the world means position in 
time, space and the causal system, though not absolute self¬ 
existence. This does not mean that they are non-existent 

• Na satyadvayakalpanS. £lokavSrttika, 115, 3, 10 
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The Lalitavistara says : “ There is no object which is existent, 
neither is there any which is non-existent.” The world is 
not absolutely real, nor is it absolute nothingness, for the 
latter is an impossible conception. By Sunya, therefore, the 
Madhyamika does not mean absolute non-being, but only 
relative being. It is Sarhkara’s empirical existence. To 
say that the things are not substantial in the sense of self- 
existent is one thing. To say that they are not only non- 
substantial, but that they do not exist at all, is quite another. 
We seem to get tendencies of both these views in the 
Madhyamika writings, while the former seems to be their true 
position. The pratityasamutpada doctrine, that it is the 
nature of dharmas to be produced by concurrent causes, and 
and what is so produced is not produced in itself, and therefore 
does not exist in itself, shows only that the actually existent 
things are not ultimately real. £unya in this sense means 
production by causes or dependence. The Buddhist realists, 
the Sautrantikas and the Vaibha§ikas, on the other hand, 
lay no stress on the view that what is produced by causes 
does not exist in itself, and is without any substantiality, 
and is therefore Sunya or void. " All is declared & liny a, empty, 
because there is nothing that is not the product of universal 
causation.” 1 The Sunyavada of the Madhyamikas is 
negatively the non-existence of substances and positively 
the ever-changing flux of samsara. It is sometimes said 
that the Madhyamikas assert that the dharmas do not 
exist at all either in reality or in appearance. They are to 
be compared only with such impossible things like the 
daughter of a barren woman. We may describe the beauty 
of such a woman, and yet the object described along with 
the description is non-existent. This view does not represent 
the intentions of Nagarjuna, however much some of his state¬ 
ments may lend themselves to such an interpretation. One 
such statement is the following: “ Do we not experience 
the dharmas ? ” N&garjuna says. "Yes, even as the monk 
with diseased eyes sees hair in an alms bowl. As a matter 
of fact, he does not see it, for the knowledge of it does not 
exist any more than its object. This is proved by the fact 
that a man with healthy eyes has no thought about the 

* Chap. xxiv. 
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hair." When the individual gains absolute truth, he knows 
things in their true nature, and will not then affirm their 
existence. They no more appear to him, and so absolute 
knowledge means no knowledge of things. The whole world 
is like a magical show. The saint free from avidya is not 
subject to it: what seemingly exists is an illusion. Since 
to the Madhyamikas all thoughts and things are void, they 
are sometimes called Sarvavainaiikas. This view, that the 
world with its suns and stars is nothing more than a baseless 
appearance, is quite in consonance with the popular classifica¬ 
tion of the four Buddhist schools into the Vaibha§ikas, or 
presentationists, who admit the perceptibility of external 
objects; the Sautrantikas, or representationists; the Yoga- 
caras, or subjectivists ; and the Madhyamikas, or nihilists. 
But we do not think that this view is true to the teaching of 
Nagarjuna, who is not the common conjurer who wishes to 
prove that the chair we sit on is not a chair. Existence 
in the only possible sense of continuous production of 
phenomena he admits, though he denies to it absolute reality. 


VIII 

SijNYAVADA AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 

The term Sunya is variously understood. To some it 
means nothingness, to others a permanent principle, trans¬ 
cendent and indefinable, immanent in all things. The former 
is true of the world of experience ; the latter of the meta¬ 
physical reality. Even the illusory structure cannot be sus¬ 
tained in the atmosphere of a void. All negation depends on 
a hidden affirmation. Absolute negation is impossible. Total 
scepticism is a figment, since such scepticism implies the 
validity of the sceptic’s judgment. Nagarjuna admits the 
existence of a higher reality, though with the Upani$ads 
he considers it to be not an object of experience. “ The 
eye does not see and the mind does not think; this is the 
highest truth, wherein men do not enter. The land wherein 
the full vision of all objects is obtained at once has by the 
Buddha been called the paramartha, or absolute truth, which 
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cannot be preached in words.” 1 “ It cannot be called void 
or not void, or both or neither, but in order to indicate it, it 
is called the void/' * There is fundamental reality, with¬ 
out which things would not be what they are. Sunyata 
is a positive principle. Kumarajlva, commenting on 
Nzig§.rjuna, observes: “ It is on account of iunyata that 
everything becomes possible, without it nothing in the world 
is possible." It is the basis of all. “ O Subhuti, all dharmas 
have for their refuge £unyata ; they do not alter that refuge. "3 
“ Siinyata is the synonym of that which has no cause, that 
which is beyond thought or conception, that which is not 
produced, that which is not born, that which is without 
measure." 4 As applied to the world of experience, Sunyata 
means the ever-changing state of the phenomenal world. 
In the dread waste of endlessness man loses all hope, but the 
moment he recognises its unreality he transcends it and 
reaches after the abiding principle. He knows that the 
whole is a passing dream, where he might sit unconcerned 
at the issues, certain of victory. 

About the ultimate reality we cannot say anything. 
To attain truth we must cast aside the conditions which are 
incompatible with truth. The absolute is neither existent 
nor non-existent, nor both existent and non-existent, nor 
different from both non-existence and existence.5 To the 
Madhyamikas reason and language apply only to the finite 
world. To transfer the finite categories to the infinite 
would be like attempting to measure the heat of the sun 
by the ordinary thermometer. From our point of view the 
absolute is nothing. 6 We call it 6unyam, since no category 
used in relation to the conditions of the world is adequate 
to it. To call it being is wrong, because only concrete things 
are. To call it non-being is equally wrong. 7 It is best to 

1 Chap. iii. 

» ^hnyam iti na vaktavyam a^unyam iti va bhavet 

Ubhayam nobhayaiii ceti prajfiaptyartham tu kathyate. 

3 Prajfi&p&ramita. 

4 Astas&hasrika Prajriaparamita, chap, xviii. 

5 Astintsti ubhaya anubhaya iti catu$kotivm irmuktam gOnyatvam* 
M&dhava. S.D.S. 

6 & any aifa tattvam, 

7 Tatra astit& v§ nSstita v& na vidyate nopalabhyate. 
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avoid all descriptions of it. Thought is dualistic in its 
functions, and what is, is non-dual or advaita. Buddha is 
reported to have said: “ What description can be given 
and what knowledge devised of an object which cannot be 
represented by the letters of the alphabet ? Even this 
much of description that it does not admit of representation 
by the letters of the alphabet is made by means of attributing 
letters to the transcendent, absolute, signified by the term 
Sunyata.” “ The real state of dharma is like nirvana, inde¬ 
scribable, incomprehensible, without birth or death, beyond 
the reach of thought and language.” 1 It is in this sense of 
transcending all relations that Duns Scotus says: “ God is 
not improperly called nothing.” “ For thought, what is 
not relative, is nothing.” 1 

While the absolute is free from all modes of limitations 
and cannot be thought by our finite consciousness, still, 
on account of avidya inherent in human mind, it manifests 
itself in the phenomenal world. Avidya is the principle of 
relativity. Of course, the world reflects the permanent 
substance, otherwise we cannot attain paramartha through 
samvrti, which Nagarjuna admits. The essence of things 
is 6unya in both senses of the term. “ The objects that we 
perceive now were &unya in the past and will be sunya in 
the future. All things in their nature have Sunya for 
their essence.” It is avidya that makes us attribute 
existence to things which do not exist. The knowledge 
of the truth is called Mahavidya and its opposite is 
avidya. 

The Sunya of Nagarjuna will remind the reader of 
Hamilton’s unconditioned or Spencer’s inscrutable power. 
On account of its non-relational character, it is compared 
sometimes to the One .of Plotinus, the substance of 


1 Chap, xviii. 

* Bradley. According to the Mahopani§ad, Brahman is " gftnya or void, 
tuccha or trivial, abhava or non-existent, avyakta or unmanifest, adf£ya or 
invisible, acintya or inconceivable, and nirguga or qualityless.” Yogas varo- 
daya describes Brahman whose nature is reality, wisdom and joy as dfknya. 
S&nyath tu saccidanandam nihSabdabrahmatabditam. Cf. also Kabir : “ They 
call Him emptiness who is the Truth of truths, in Whom all truths are stored." 
(Tagore’s translation.) 
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Spinoza, and the neutrum of Schelling. To the mind 
weary with the agitation of the world it has a great appeal. 1 
The highest is immobile in its absoluteness, and seems to 
be the negation of all becoming. The moment the element 
of negation is asserted, its absoluteness is compromised. 
On such a view, if the absolute is all real, then it cannot have 
a^y principle of negation. Such a boundless being may 
seem a dead, dull nothing. Negation seems to be as necessary 
as affirmation. Without it we have not the element of 
distinction, and consequently life or manifestation is impos¬ 
sible. If pure being were alive and real, we should be obliged 
to think in it a principle of distinction, of negativity. 
Nagarjuna would look upon such an argument as “ human, 
much too human.” Our incapacity to define the nature 
of the absolute or understand the mystery of the relation 
between the finite and the infinite need not persuade us 
to the belief that it is nothing. The proof of the absolute 
reality and its fullness of being is the nirvanic bliss attained 
by mystics. If the Yogacara be later than the Madhyamika 
theory, we can easily understand the logic of the develop¬ 
ment. An intellectual account of Nagarjuna's absolute 
will lead us to the theory of alayavijnana. From our 
finite level, Nagarjuna’s absolute seems to be immobile 
in its absoluteness. To the Yogacara it is universal 
consciousness, which is ever growing. Things and persons 
are not outside it, but in it. They are in its perpetual 
process, included in the consciousness of the absolute. 
To the Madhyamikas the things seem external to pure 
being, bound in by their own finiteness, closed by their 
existence, and we do not know how they are related to the 
infinite being. Alayavijnana is not a state, but a process. 
It is spirituality, vijnana objectifying itself or expressing 
itself in the object world. The highest way in which thought 


Cf. Faber’s hymn: 

O Lord, my heart is sick, 

Sick of this everlasting change, 

And life runs tediously quick 
Through its unresting race and varied range. 
Change finds no likeness of itself in Thee, 
And makes no echo in Thy mute eternity. 
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can envisage the absolute is by looking upon it as conscious¬ 
ness, cit, vijnana. In it we have both affirmation and 
negation, identity and difference. The Yogacara theory is 
akin to that type of Hegelianism which puts self-conscious¬ 
ness at the centre of things. The Madhyamika theory is 
an advaitism of the type of Samkara or of Bradley, for the 
concept of self to it is not ultimate. The idea of self is after 
all a relation, and it is not logical to make the absolute 
subject to any relation whatsoever. 

IX 

Conclusion 

Though the world is phenomenal, we take it to be real, 
through the pressure of past habit. To arrive at nirvana 
we have to follow the ancient path, and put an end to all 
misery by giving up false notions of the reality of things. 
Pain and misery as well as happiness and joy are due to our 
avidy5. Mind is the source of all trouble and unhappiness. 
Ethical relations have their value in the finite world. 

It has been shown that samsara is a mere show. If we 
understand its truth, then it is nirvana. The truth is 
the absolute. Tathagata is absence of particular being, 
and the world is also absence of definite being. 1 All that is 
said of Sunya is true of nirvana. It is beyond the realm 
of relative expression. We cannot say whether it is ^unya 
or aSunya, or both or neither. 1 Conventionally we say Buddha 
exists. Strictly we cannot say even that. Nagarjuna says : 
" That is called nirvana which is not wanting, is not acquired, 
is not intermittent, is not non-intermittent, is not subject to 
description and is not created.” When nirvana is obtained, 
ignorance terminates, and the bonds of existence are loosened. 
The unconditioned, uncreate, formless, alone remains. It 
is even said that nirvania is not something to be attained. 
Only ignorance has to be got rid of. 

Those who strive after final attainment or mukti must 
practise hard the six transcendental virtues of charity, 

* Chap. xxii. 16. See also xxv. 12. 

» Chap. xxii. 11. 
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morality, patience, enterprise, meditation and supreme 
wisdom, and attain perfection in them. If we ask. How can 
a bodhisattva who knows the unreality of all try to lift 
others from their sin ?, the answer may be given in the 
words of Vajracchedika: “He who has entered on the 
path of the bodhisattvas should thus frame his thought: 
All beings must be delivered by me in the perfect world of 
nirvana, yet after I have delivered these beings, no being 
has been delivered. And why ? Because, O Subhuti, if a 
bodhisattva had any idea of beings, he could not be called a 
bodhisattva.” 1 “A gift should not be given by a bodhisattva 
as accepting objects as real.” * Strictly speaking, even the 
presumption of the reality of a bodhisattva is untrue. 

The Vaibha§ikas started with a dualistic metaphysics, 
and looked upon knowledge as a direct awareness of 
objects. The Sautrantikas made ideas the media through 
which reality is apprehended, and thus raised a screen be 
tween mind and things. The Yogacaras quite consistently 
abolished the things behind the images, and reduced all 
experience to a series of ideas in their mind. The Madhya- 
mikas, in a more daring and logical manner, dissolved mind 
also into a mere idea, and left us with loose units of ideas 
and perceptions about which we can say nothing definite. 
English empiricism repeats this logical movement. The 
starting-point of the mechanist logic of Locke and his successors 
was to conceive of subject and object as interacting, finite 
entities, and the content of knowledge as the product of 
this interaction. Through such knowledge, which contains 
neither of the factors of which it is said to be the product, 
we cannot know either the subject or the object. We see 
the logical consequence of such a theory in the scepticism 
of Hume, where self and world are reduced to sequences of 
mental states. The English side of the movement is thus 
summed up by Reid: “ Ideas were first introduced into 

philosophy in the humble character of images or representa¬ 
tives of things, and in this character they seemed not only 
to be inoffensive, but to serve admirably well for explaining 
the operations of the human understanding. But since 
men began to reason clearly and distinctly about them, 
' S.B.E., xlix. p. 132. * Ibid., p. i. 
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they have, by degrees, supplanted their constituents and 
undermined the existence of everything but themselves, . . . 
These ideas are as free and independent as the birds of the 
air. . . . Yet, after all, these self-existent and independent 
ideas look pitifully naked and destitute when left thus 
alone in the universe, set adrift without a rag to cover their 
nakedness.” 1 Knowledge is not possible, experience is 
unintelligible, and philosophy could go no further without 
i radical reconsideration of its fundamental position. 

From the metaphysical point of view, the two-substance 
theory of the Vaibhasikas becomes loaded on the side of 
mind when we come to the Sautrantikas. The Yogacaras 
dropped the outer world and put mind in the centre of things, 
and the Madhyamikas affirmed that neither individual 
selves nor material objects could be held to be ultimately 
real: the real is the absolute. While the Yogacaras 
confidently apply the concept of self-consciousness to the 
absolute, the Madhyamikas consider self as well as not-self to 
be equally unreal. Personality is not ultimate. 

We need not say that the Advaita Vedanta philosophy 
has been very much influenced by the Madhyamika doctrine. 
The AlataSanti of Gau<Japada’s Karikas is full of Madhyamika 
tenets. The Advaitic distinction of vyavahara, or experience, 
and paramartha, or reality, correspond to the samvrti and 
the paramartha of the Madhyamikas. The Nirguna Brahman 
of Samkara and Nagarj una’s Sunya have much in common. 
The force of avidya introducing the phenomenal universe 
is admitted by both. The keen logic which breaks up the 
world into a play of abstractions, categories and relations 
appears in both. If we take an Advaita Vedantin like Sri Har§a, 
we find that he does little more than develop the Madhya¬ 
mika theory, expose the self-contradictions of the categories 
we work with, such as cause and effect,substance and attribute, 
and deny the reality of things on account of the impossibility 
of adequately explaining them. According to the Khan<Jana 
of Sri Harsa, things are anirvacaniya, or indescribable; 
according to the Madhyamika vjrtti they are nihsvabh&va, 
or devoid of essence. To be indefinable and to be character¬ 
less are, after all, the same. With the Buddhist’s attitude to 

1 Works, p. 109. 
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the unseen, Nagarjuna does not dwell much on the positive 
absolute, though he admits its reality. By his negative 
logic, which reduces experience to a phenomenon, he prepares 
the ground for the Advaita philosophy. It is a strange irony 
that the great exponents of the two doctrines look upon 
themselves as supporting antagonistic positions. 
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FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF SOME 
PROBLEMS i 

The Method of Approach—The Comparative Standpoint—The Upani- 
$ads—Early Buddhism—The Negative, the Agnostic and the Positive 
Views—Early Buddhism and the Upani$ads—The Schools of Buddhism 
—N&gSrjuna's Theory of Reality—Sunyav&da and the Advaita 
Vedanta. 


Mv book on Indian Philosophy has been kindly received, 
and I take this opportunity to thank my critics for their 
appreciation and sympathy. I propose to deal here with a 
few controversial issues that the first volume has raised, such 
as the method of philosophical interpretation, the value of 
comparative studies, the teaching of the Upanisads, the 
alleged atheism of Buddha, and the metaphysics of Nagarjuna. 

I 

The historian of philosophy must approach his task, not 
as a mere philologist or even as a scholar but as a philosopher 
who uses his scholarship as an instrument to wrest from words 
the thoughts that underlie them. A mere linguist regards 
the views of ancient Indian thinkers as so many fossils lying 
scattered throughout the upheaved and faulty strata of the 
history of philosophy, and from his point of view any inter¬ 
pretation which makes them alive and significant is dismissed 
as far-fetched and untrue. A philosopher, on the other hand, 
realises the value of the ancient Indian theories which attempt 
to grapple with the perennial problems of life and treats them 
not as fossils but as species which are remarkably persistent. 
The reactions of the human mind to the problems of philosophy 
which are recorded in the Upanisads or the Dialogues of 
Buddha are to be met with in a reincarnated form in some of 
the most flourishing systems of the present day. Though the 
sayings of the ancient Indians may be scattered, ambiguous 

* This essay appeared in Mind, vol. xxxv., N.S. No. 138. 
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and unco-ordinated, there is no reason to assume that then 
logic was as full of lacunae as are their literary remains. It 
is the task of creative logic, as distinct from mere linguistic 
analysis, to piece together the scattered data, interpret for 
us the life they harbour and thus free the soul from the body. 
Max Muller wrote: “ What I feel is, that it is not enough simply 
to repeat the watchwords of any ancient philosophy, which are 
easily accessible in the Sutras, but that we must at least 
make an attempt to bring those ancient problems near to us, 
to make them our own, and try to follow the ancient thinkers 
along the few footsteps which they left behind/' 1 Collection 
of facts and the accumulation of evidence are an important 
part, but only a part, of the task of the historian who attempts 
to record the manifold adventures of the human spirit.* He 
must pay great attention to the logic of ideas, draw inferences, 
suggest explanations and formulate theories which would 
introduce some order into the shapeless mass of unrelated 
facts. If the history of philosophy is to be more than a bare 
catalogue of facts about dead authors and their writings, if it 
is to educate the mind and enthral the imagination, the his¬ 
torian should be a critic and an interpreter and not a mere 
mechanical “ ragpicker/' 


II 

The cultivated in both east and west desire now a mutual 
understanding, and nothing is so useful for it as comparative 
studies. There are dangers to which the method is open, 
since it is very difficult to be discriminating for the European 
scholar or the Indian interpreter. The works in the “ Re- 

1 Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 293. 

* Cp. Hegel: " For, in thought and particularly in speculative thought, 
comprehension means something quite different from understanding the 
grammatical sense of the words alone, and also from understanding them 
in the region of ordinary conception only. Hence we may possess a know¬ 
ledge of the assertions, propositions, or of the opinions of philosophers; we 
may have occupied ourselves largely with the grounds of and deductions 
from these opinions and the main point in all that we have done may be 
wanting—the comprehension of the propositions/' Hegel compares such 
non-philosophical historians of philosophy, "to animals which have listened 
to all the tones in some music, but to whose senses the unison, the harmony 
of their tones has not penetrated ."—History of Philosophy, E.T., vol. i., p. xxv. 
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ligious Quest of India ” series written by European missionaries 
living in India, though they mark an advance on the publica¬ 
tions of the missionaries of a previous generation, are not un¬ 
prejudiced accounts of Indian thought, since they are written 
with the explicit aim of presenting Christianity as the final goal 
of Indian thought and quest. Many of the Western students 
of Indian culture are convinced that Indians have been stunted 
in soul from the beginning and that it is quite beyond them 
to find out for themselves anything worth while in philosophy 
or religion, not to speak of science, art and literature. They 
are certain that the Western nations had held for all time 
the monopoly of effective culture and philosophising. They 
attempt to establish the higher antiquity and superiority 
of the European civilisation and trace everything great and 
good in Indian thought to the Christian era. They declare 
that many of the achievements for which the ignorant give 
credit to the Indian are really borrowings from Greece. They 
are inclined to date the hymns of the Rg-Veda and the civilisa¬ 
tion reflected in them much later than Babylonian and Egyptian 
cultures. 

While the Western scholar is inclined to dismiss as unfair 
all attempts to compare the “ crude and primitive ” specula¬ 
tions of ancient India with the mature systems of the West, 
there are not wanting critics in India who feel a sort of old 
pride injured when they find Indian thought compared with 
the Western. They think that, in matters of religion and 
philosophy, at any rate, India is far superior to the West, 
and that Western thought is jejune and primitive when com¬ 
pared with the Indian. 

With these judgments one sympathises or not according to 
one’s taste. But mutual understanding is not possible without 
mutual respect and sympathy bom of it. If we are true to 
history, we shall see that each nation has had its own share 
of the inner light and spiritual discovery. No cultural or 
religious imperialist, who has the settled conviction that he 
alone has all the light and others are groping in darkness, can 
be a safe guide in comparative studies. The reliable interpreter 
should adopt the empirical method of investigation with a 
reasonable exercise of intelligence and imagination. While 
he should discuss Indian views in terms of modem thought 
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and relate them to the problems of the day, he must be cautious 
and careful in the use of his terms, which may be really different 
though apparently equivalent. He must avoid substituting 
modem arguments for ancient lines of thought. In an enter¬ 
prise of this kind, one is always liable to be accused of reading 
the one into the other, but there is this difficulty in all historical 
work. The only safeguard against this risk is through the 
adoption of the comparative method. We should then be able 
to bring out what is characteristic of each tradition and appre¬ 
ciate its value. 


Ill 

Many of my critics were puzzled by my discussion of the 
Upani§ads, since I did not fly a banner and fix a label to my 
view. My criticism of the theory of “ illusion,” generally 
associated with Samkara’s metaphysics and supported by 
Deussen, led some of my critics to imagine that I was opposed 
to Samkara’s view. My indifference to personal theism made 
it equally clear to some others that I was not friendly to 
Ramanuja's interpretation. But if one is not a follower of 
Samkara or of Ram3nuja or any other classical interpreter, 
it is assumed that one can only be a reveller in strange un- 
philosophical confusion. I submit that my interpretation of 
the Upanisads is not an unreasonable one, though it may seem 
to differ from this or that tradition in this or that point. 

Scholastic explanations overwhelm the teaching of any 
original genius. We tend to see Socrates with the eyes of 
Plato, or Plato with the eyes of Aristotle or Plotinus. The 
Upanisads are generally interpreted in the light of one or the 
other of the great commentators. My endeavour was to 
show how the Upanisads lent themselves to divergent develop¬ 
ments and whether it was not possible to give a coherent 
account of their teaching which would do justice to the main 
principles of the two chief interpreters, Ssamkara and R5m§nuja; 
If we can find a single point of view from which the different 
interpretations can be reconciled and understood—it may be 
that no such point of view exists—but if one can be found, it 
is likely that we can understand the teaching of the Upanisads 
better. In philosophical interpretation, the most coherent 
view is the most true. 
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The Upanisads speak with a double voice in describing 
the nature of ultimate reality. They sometimes make it the 
absolute which cannot be characterised by the phenomenal 
categories; at other times they identify it with the supreme 
person whom we are to adore and worship. As the result of 
this, we have two views about the nature of the world. In 
some passages, the world is regarded as an accident of Brah¬ 
man (the absolute) and in others as organic to God. A careful 
reader perceives these two tendencies running through the 
Upanisads, one which regards the absolute as pure being 
and makes the world an accidental appearance (vivarta) of 
it, and the other which looks upon the absolute as a concrete 
person of whom the world is the necessary expression. 1 The 
former view is nearer SSamkara's and the latter nearer Rama¬ 
nuja's. I confess that “ it is difficult to decide whether it is 
the Advaita (or non-dualism) of Samkara or the modified 
position of Ramanuja that is the final teaching of the parent 
gospel." * 

The only intelligible reconciliation between two such 
apparently discordant notes seems to be through the device 
of a duality of standpoints. When we rise above the in¬ 
tellectual level and intuit the nature of reality, we see that 
there is nothing but the absolute, and the world is only the 
absolute, and the problem of the relation between the two does 
not arise, since the absolute and the world are not two distinct 
entities which require to be related. When we envisage the 
absolute from the human end, through the logical categories, 
we tend to view it as a whole which binds together the different 
elements in it. The absolute is looked upon as a personal 
God by whose power of self-expression or maya the world is 
sustained. The absolute as pure being (Samkara) and the 
absolute as a person (Ramanuja) are the intuitional and the 
intellectual representations of the one supreme fact.3 As 
these two lines of thought cross and re-cross in the Upanisads, 
Samkara and Ramanuja were able to support their views from 
them. As we shall see, Samkara adopts this device of a duality 
of standpoints in attempting to harmonise the different texts 
of the Upani§ads. 

* See pp. 168, 172-173, 184-186, 202. 

3 Seepp. 168, 17a, 180-181, 184-185, 258-259. 
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IV 

In my account of early Buddhism, I attempted to make 
out that it is “ only a restatement of the thought of the 
Upani§ads ” with a new emphasis . 1 In spite of the absence 
of any specific reference to the Upanisads, it is admitted that 
the teaching of Buddha is considerably influenced by the 
thought of the Upanisads . 1 Indifference to Vedic authority 3 
and ceremonial piety,4 belief in the law of karma, rebirth 5 
and the possibility of attaining mok?a or nirvana 6 and the 
doctrine of the non-permanence of the world and the individual 
self i are common to the Upanisads and Buddha. While 
Buddha adopts the position of the Upanisads in holding that 
absolute reality is not the property of anything on earth, that 
the world of samsara is a becoming without beginning or end, 
he does not definitely affirm the reality of the absolute, the self 
and the state of liberation. He does not tell us about the state 
of the enlightened after death, whether it is existent, non¬ 
existent, both or neither, about the nature of the self and 
the world, whether they are eternal, non-eternal, both or 
neither, whether they are self-made, made by another, both 
or neither. As a matter of fact these questions were reserved 
issues on which Buddha did not allow any speculation. While 
there is no doubt that Buddha refused to dogmatise on these 
problems, it is still an interesting question, if it can be answered 
at all, what exactly the implications of this refusal are. 

The three questions, whether there is an absolute reality 
exempt from the changes of the world, whether there is a 
permanent self distinct from the changing aggregates, and 

1 P. 361; see also pp. 375 If. 

* As orthodox a Hindu thinker as KumSrila declares that even the 
Buddhist views of subjectivism, momentariness and non-self theory derive 
their inspiration from the Upanisads. " Vijfi 5 namatraksapabhanganaira- 
tmyadivadanSm api upani?atprabhavatvam." Tantrav&rttika, i. 3. 2. 

s Mundaka Up., i. 1.5. 

4 Ibid., 2, 7-10; Brh. Up., i. 4. 15. 

5 Chan. Up., v. 10. 7; Katha, v. 7; Svet, v. 11-12. 

6 Chan. Up., iv. 15. 5-6; Bfh., vi. 2. 15; &vet, i. 7. 8. 11. 

7 The changing character of the world is denoted by the word 11 jagat.” 
Ha Up., 1; Bfh. Up., iii. 1. 3; cf. " sarvam mrtyor annam,” Bfh., iii. 2. 10; 
also i. 3. 28. In Katha, 1. 12, svarga or heaven is described as a place where 
hunger and thirst, sorrow, old age and death are absent. The futility of the 
greatest earthly pleasures is brought out in Katha, i. 26-28. 
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whether nirvana is a state of positive being, are different sides 
of the one fundamental problem of metaphysics. If there is 
an ultimate reality which is not subject to the laws of the 
world of change, then nirvana is the attainment of this sphere 
of reality and the enlightened one is the permanent self. If 
there is not an absolute reality, then there is no permanent 
self and nirvana is nothingness. The former view is nearer 
the religious idealism of the Upanisads and the latter is nearer 
the negative rationalism of scientific metaphysics. 

Whatever Buddha’s personal views may have been, he 
declined to engage in discussions about metaphysical ques¬ 
tions on the ground that they were not helpful to the seeker 
of salvation. His avoidance of all metaphysical themes is 
irritating in its vagueness to the modem historian of philosophy, 
who is anxious to give a label to every thinker and system of 
thought. But Buddha eludes his grasp. Was his silence 
an apology for uncertainty? Was he a mentally timid man 
afraid of speaking out, or was he merely sitting on the fence? 
Was his mind vague and hazy, or was he attempting to avoid 
the danger of being deceived? Was he facing both ways, 
indifferent to the positive and the negative implications of his 
teaching? There are only three alternatives open to us. 
Buddha admitted the reality of the absolute, or did not admit 
its reality, or did not know the truth about it. Let us try 
to determine whether his thought was negative, positive or 
agnostic in character. 

At once we are confronted by the difficulty that we do not 
possess any written record of Buddha’s teachings. The Pali 
Canon came into its present shape long after the death of 
Buddha. It contains matter, some very old and some rather 
late. It is therefore difficult to say with certainty how much 
of the Canonical Buddhism is due to Buddha himself and 
how much is later development. In ancient India, many of 
the discourses and utterances of the teachers were preserved 
in memory by their disciples and transmitted to the genera¬ 
tions that followed. Such has been the case with the great 
Vedic literature. The same is true of Buddha, who founded 
in his lifetime a regular order and gathered round himself a 
body of disciples who became the representatives of his teach¬ 
ing. Though we cannot be sure that we have the ifsissima 
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verba of Buddha, there is no doubt that we possess, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, the substance and the profound depth of his 
teaching. If we doubt the authenticity of Buddha’s great 
deliverances on the four noble truths, the eightfold path, and 
the exhortations attributed to him in the Mahaparinibbdna 
Sutta and Suita Nipdta, we may as well doubt the authenticity 
of the teachings attributed to Yajnavalkya, Sancjilya and 
UddSlaka . 1 Attempts are made to date the agnostic or the 
negative or the positive passages as earlier and assign them 
to Buddha and treat others as the contributions of his followers, 
in the interests of this or that interpretation of early Buddhism. 
But to start with the idea that all passages which conflict 
with one’s reading of Buddha’s silence are later, is to argue 
in a circle; for the ground on which they are regarded as later 
is just that they contain indications of a different outlook. 
Talcing our stand on the texts which are generally acknowledged 
to be Buddha’s, let us try to find out what metaphysical stand¬ 
point they suggest. 


V 

The negative interpretation of his silence is the most 
popular one. Hindu thinkers, early Buddhists and many 
modem students of Indian thought adopt this view . 1 Buddhist 
studies aroused much interest in the West during the second 
half of the nineteenth century, when men’s minds were swayed 
by scientific metaphysicians like Herbert Spencer and Auguste 
Comte. Naturally Buddhist scholars felt that the silence 
of Buddha was a cloak for negative rationalism. Buddha 
shrank from confessing his faith for fear that he might startle 
his followers out of their wits. If we accept this view, not 
only does Buddha’s philosophy become incoherent, but his 

1 According to Rhys Davids, the four greater Nikayas and the greater 
part of such books of the lesser NikSya as Itivuttaka and Sutta Nipdta are 
as old as 400 b.c. and that of the Vinaya, Mahdvagga, Cullavagga ».-x. is as 
old as 300 B.c. From the representations of the Buddhist stories and legends 
on the reliefs and monuments of Sanchi, etc., it is clear that about the middle 
of the third century b.c. we had a body of Buddhist texts designated Pitakas 
and divided into five Nikayas. 

* Cp. Professor Macdonell: Buddha “left no doubt about the goal to 
which his teaching led, the cessation of all the samskaras, annihilation of all 
tbeskandhas. eternal death .’'—Hindustan Review, 1923, p. 93. 
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character also is compromised. There are eve. so many 
passages, admittedly Buddha’s, which cannot be accounted 
for on this view. Besides, the success of Buddha’s teaching 
at a time when the great gods Vi§nu and Siva were rising 
into prominence will be difficult to explain. We have evidence 
to show that the early converts to Buddhism were religiously 
minded. The Mahdsudassana and Cakkavattisihanada Suttan- 
tas reveal to us that the minds of the early Buddhists were 
filled with the legend of the Sun-God. A negative creed was 
not likely to impress the Jatilas or fire-worshippers who were 
among the early converts to Buddhism . 1 A philosophy which 
denies the reality of an ultimate spirit, repudiates the reality 
of the self and promises men annihilation as the reward of a 
virtuous life, is not likely to kindle in the human heart any 
enthusiasm for its founder or fervour for his teaching. To 
assume that such a barren rationalism appealed to the Indian 
heart of the sixth century b.c. is to ignore all laws of psychology. 
So careful a scholar as Professor Berriedale Keith declines to 
believe that Buddha was a negativist. He holds that the 
passages of the Pali Canon which interpret the practical agnos¬ 
ticism of Buddha as a definite negativism are not to be taken 
as a serious account of Buddha’s teaching . 1 

t 

VI 

The second alternative of agnosticism, which does not 
apparently commit us to any definite view, has had the valu¬ 
able and impressive support of Professor Keith. He says: " It 
is quite legitimate to hold that the Buddha was a genuine 
agnostic, that he had studied the various systems of ideas 
prevalent in his day, without deriving any greater satisfaction 
from them than any of us to-day do from the study of modem 
systems, and that he had no reasoned or other conviction 
on the matter. From the general poverty of philosophical 
constructive power exhibited by such parts of the system as 
appear essentially Buddha’s, one is inclined to prefer this 
explanation.” " Agnosticism in these matters is not based 
on any reasoned conviction of the limits of knowledge; it 
rests on the twofold ground that the Buddha has not himself a 

■ Mahavagga, i. 15 fi. * Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 47 S. 
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clear conclusion on the truth on these issues, but is convinced 
that disputation on them will not lead to the frame of mind 
which is essential for the attainment of nirvana." 1 

The “ agnostic " interpretation which makes out that 
Buddha refused to give answers to metaphysical questions 
simply because he had none to give, is hardly fair to Buddha's 
genius. If Buddha had himself no theory of life, it would 
have been impossible for him to give a larger meaning and a 
greater depth to life. It cannot be that Buddha voyaged 
through life without a chart, for then his system would be 
unintelligible and his passion for humanity inexplicable. If 
Buddha had no clear convictions on the nature of the ulti¬ 
mate goal of all striving, if he had no light on the mystery 
of nirvana, how could he say that by perfecting one's nature 
one would attain the bliss inexpressible? The designation of 
" Buddha," “ the enlightened," which he assumed leads us to 
infer that he had some definite views, right or wrong, on the 
ultimate questions. The depth of conviction which comes 
out in many exhortations to his disciples to follow the Norm 
to reach the truth, is hardly intelligible on the hypothesis of 
agnosticism. " Let a man of intelligence come to me," says 
he, "honest, candid, straightforward; I will instruct him, 
teach him the Norm, and if he practice according as he is 
taught, then to know for himself, and to realise that supreme 
religion and goal for the sake of which clansmen go forth from 
the household life into the homeless state will take him—only 
seven days." 2 Buddha must be either an impostor or a 
deluded man to talk in this strain, if he had no clear views on 
the ultimate questions. 

Besides, this interpretation does not reckon with the 
passages where Buddha says that he does not give out all the 
truths known to him. In the Pdsadika Suttanta, ,3 he tells us 
that he does not reveal the truths in his possession, which 
are not likely to help one in one's moral growth. Samyutta 
Nikaya relates an incident, where Buddha, taking a bunch of 
leaves in his hand, explained to the assembled monks that, as 
the leaves in the forest outnumbered the leaves in his hand, so 
the truths which he knew but had not taught, outnumbered 

1 Ibid., pp. 63 and 45. 

1 Udumbarikd Sthan&da Suttanta. Dlgba N., iii. 56. 3 Ibid., iii. 134. 
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the truths which he had taught. While Buddha taught less 
than he knew and believed, his disciples seem to have believed 
rather less than what he had taught them. 

Professor Keith is not inclined to regard the agnosticism of 
Buddha as a reasoned one. Though it is not logically argued 
out, the view that it is difficult to solve ultimate problems 
by empirical understanding is familiar to the thinkers who 
preceded Buddha. If Buddha refused to say whether the 
world had a beginning or not, it may well be that either alter¬ 
native seemed to him to be unsatisfactory. If Buddha “ had 
studied the various systems of ideas prevalent in his time/' the 
somewhat reasoned agnosticism of the Upanisads would leap 
up to his eyes. • 

It is admitted that the agnosticism of Buddha, if it is 
absolute and not merely pragmatic as in the case of the 
Upanisads, is not creditable to his philosophic power, and 
those who adopt this view of Buddha’s silence are inclined 
to rate him as a philosopher of indifferent quality. But this 
is purely a matter of personal opinion. Buddha's critical 
attitude to the different metaphysical theories—the sixty-two 
described in the Brahmajala Sutta and the ten raised only to 
be set aside as not tending to salvation in the Potthapada 
Sutta 1 —as well as to the religious practices of his time, shows 
that Buddha is a thinker and critic of no mean order. To 
imagine that he was not a close thinker would be to deny 
metaphysical capacity to one who disputed many meta¬ 
physical schemes. It would be a strange insensibility for 
which there is little proof. Besides, no thinking man, not, 
at any rate, one of Buddha’s intellectual and moral stature, 
could live without some sort of belief about transcendent 
values. 

Those scholars who support the hypothesis of agnosticism 
do so since that view alone fits in with their faith that Buddha's 
teaching is emphatically a species of primitive thought. They 
reject other interpretations on the ground that they are too 
logical to be primitive. We need not say that the view which 
pictures Buddha as a narrowminded rationalist, an indifferent 
psychologist and a bad philosopher, is hardly calculated 
to convince or even trouble those who do not share the 

1 Dlgha N., i. 187 ff. 
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assumptions of the critics. Such a vague dreamer is obviously 
one who could never have had any large religious influence 
even in the India of the sixth century B.c. 

VII 

If we believe that Buddha was not a vague dreamer or a 
hypocrite, but a sincere and earnest soul of an anti-dogmatic 
turn of mind, then a chance phrase or a significant touch may 
contain, to the careful observer, the clue to his general position 
which is the permanent background of his life and thought. 
The spirit of this metaphysics will be all-pervading though it 
may be seldom expressed. 

The emphasis laid by Buddha on the impermanence and 
non-substantiality of the world is plainly in harmony with 
the depreciation of all empirical existence which we find in 
the Upani^ads. 1 The crucial question is, whether Buddha’s 
condemnation of the world of experience is the result of his 
acceptance of an absolute reality, as in the case of the Upani- 
§ads. When one says that one does not believe in reality 
or God, one only means that one does not believe in the popular 
ideas of them. When Buddha scrapped inadequate con¬ 
ceptions, it can only be in comparison with a more adequate 
one. As a matter of fact, nowhere did Buddha repudiate 
the Upani§ad conception of Brahman, the absolute. In the 
Kathavattu, where different controversial points are discussed, 
there is no reference to the question of the reality of an immu¬ 
table being. All this indicates, if anything, Buddha’s accept¬ 
ance of the Upanisad position. Besides, the famous sermon 
at Benares suggests strongly the reality of an absolute realm. 
The descriptions of the absolute as neither existent nor non¬ 
existent, nor both nor neither, remind us of similar passages 
in non-Buddhist texts where they are used to deny not the 
absolute but empirical descriptions of it.* 

Why, then, did Buddha not admit in express terms the 
reality of the absolute? Buddha refused to describe the 

1 " The wise seek not the stable (dhruvam) among things which are unstable 
(adhruve?u) here,” Katha Up., iv. 2. 

* R.V., x. 129. 1-2; Brh. Up., ii. 5. 19; iii. 8. 8; 143 Up., 4 and 5; Katha 
Up., iii. 15; Mupdaka, i. 1. 6; ii. 2. 1; Svet, vi. 11; Maitrl, iv. 17. 
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absolute, for that would be to take a step out of the world of 
relativity, the legitimacy of which he was the first to contest 
in others. The absolute is not a matter of empirical observa¬ 
tion. The world of experience does not reveal the absolute 
anywhere within its limits. The Upani§ads admit as much 
and warn us against applying the categories of the pheno¬ 
menal world to the ultimate reality. The seer of the Upani¬ 
sads, when called upon to describe the nature of the absolute, 
kept silent, and when the question was repeated, he persisted 
in his silence and ultimately declared that “ the Atman is 
silence " (SSanto’yam atma). 1 “ Where the eye goes not, 
speech goes not, nor the mind; we know not, we understand 
not how one would teach it." 2 It is " other than the known 
and above the unknown." 3 Often the Upanisads give negative 
descriptions of the absolute.4 But the conception of the 
absolute as something unknown and incomprehensible, without 
beginning or end, without shape, substance or dwelling-place, 
is too exalted for ordinary people. So the Upanisads indulge 
in positive descriptions to satisfy the interests of religion and 
make known that the unutterable absolute is none the less 
positive in character. While the Upanisads did not dare to 
be loyal to the tremendous admission of the incomprehensi¬ 
bility of the absolute, Buddha, more consistently, refuses to 
apply any category of the empirical world to the absolute 
reality. While he makes out that the absolute is not the world 
of change, that the self is not the empirical determinations of 
bodily form, perceptions, feelings, dispositions, and intellect, 
that nirvana is not empirical being, he does not say what these 
are,5 since they are incapable of logical verification. Their 
reality is intuited by the freed, and others have to accept it 
on authority. But when once authority is admitted, there is no 
reason why the authority of the Vedas should not be accepted 
in favour of the Vedic gods. There is no reason why Buddha’s 
view should rank higher than ever so many dreams of the 
human heart and shadows of the human mind which people 

1 S.B., iii. 2. 17. 

* Kena Up., i. 3; see also Katha Up., vi. 12-13; Muiitfaka, iii. 1. 8. 

s Kena, i. 4. 

4 Byh. Up., ii. 3. 6; iii. 8. 8; iii. 9.26; iv. 2-4; Katha, iii. 15; Muntfaka,i. 6. 

5 Cp. Augustine: “ We can know what God is not, but not what He is/* 
Trinity, vii. 2. 
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are called upon to accept on the authority of others. The 
Upani§ads assert and Buddha agrees, that it is not possible 
for us to attain theoretical certainty on the ultimate questions, 
and those who profess to have attained it are charlatans 
anxious to impose on the vulgar. While Buddha destroyed 
the dogmatism of his predecessors he did not wish to substi¬ 
tute any dogmatism of his own in its place; for such a 
procedure would encourage disputations which hinder spiritual 
growth. Buddha declares that he does not reveal the truths 
he knows, not only because they are not helpful to the seeker 
of liberation but also because men hold different opinions 
regarding them. 1 In his time, fruitless discussions had 
become almost a mental disease. The Hindu thinkers seemed 
to Buddha to be neglecting the deeper needs of life in their 
anxiety to grapple with the bottomless issues of thought. 
So Buddha exhorted his followers to withdraw from the strife 
of systems and direct their attention to religion as the life 
and the way leading to the attainment of truth. Truth will 
work itself out in us, when we free ourselves from prejudices, 
let reality reflect itself in us and modify our very being. Truth 
is to be found in life itself. It is not a matter of learned con¬ 
troversy but a spiritual necessity. In view of the obvious 
limits to the logical investigation of reality, Buddha did not 
think it his duty to satisfy the metaphysical craving, though 
he had definite views on the metaphysical questions. 

Within the limits allowed by logic, Buddha describes the 
ultimate principle of the universe as the law or the dharma. 
The precise significance of the concept of dharma will become 
clear if we look into its previous history in Vedic literature. 
We have in the Rg-Veda the conception of rta as moral and 
physical order. It is not the creation of God but is itself 
divine and independent of the gods who are said to be its 
custodians. The moral order of the world controlling the 
problems of life in its different spheres of law, custom and 
morality is called Dharma. In the Brhadaranyaka Upani$ad 

x Udana , p. n; Saihyutta N., v. 437; Dlgha N„ i. 179. To impress the 
incomprehensible character of the absolute by the adoption of the attitude 
of silence is a well-known device. When Vimalaklrti was asked to describe 
the nature of the absolute, he remained silent, and Bodhisattva MafljuSri 
exclaimed, "Well done! Well done! Non-duality is truly above words/* 
Vimalaklrti Sutra. Cp. Suzuki: Mahdyana Buddhism , pp. 106-107. 
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it is said that, after creating the classes of K?atriyas, Vaiiyas 
and Shdras, the supreme “ created a better form, the law of 
righteousness (dharma). There is nothing higher than the 
law of righteousness (dharmSt param nasti). , . . Verily, that 
which is the law of righteousness is truth (satyam). . . . 
Verily both these (satyam and dharma) are the same thing.” 1 
The Vedic rta stands for both satya and dharma.* In the 
Tuittiriya Upanisad, the perfected soul who has felt the unity 
of his soul with that of the world sings, “ I am the firstborn 
of rta (or the Real), earlier than the gods and the centre of 
the immortal.” 3 Similarly, in the Katha Upanisad, where a 
passage from the Rg-Veda4 is substantially repeated, rta 
is identified with the supreme spirit.5 The supreme Brahman 
is both rta and satya. 6 The identity of dharma and jla 
with satya is a doctrine as old as the Rg-Veda and the 
Upanisads. The one absolute reveals itself to the philoso¬ 
phically minded as Eternal Truth or Reality, and the way to 
it is through wisdom (jiiana) and faith (Sraddha). This is the 
view which the Upanisads emphasise. To those religiously 
inclined, the absolute seems to be Eternal Love and the way 
to it is through love (priti) and devotion (bhakti). This view 
is stressed by some of the later Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita 
and the Puranas. Those who are ethically disposed look 
upon the absolute as Eternal Righteousness and hold that 
we can attain it through service and self-sacrifice. The one 
absolute which is at once Light, Love and Life reveals itself 
in different ways to the seekers of different temperaments. 

Buddha’s whole attitude is a predominantly ethical one, 
and naturally the ethical aspect of the absolute, its character 
as righteousness, appeals to him most. The place assigned 

* i. 4. 14. See also Bfh. Up., iv. 15. 1; 163 . Up., 15; " The face of the 
real is covered over with a golden vessel; O Pu?an,do thou uncover that, for 
one whose law is the real (satyadharmSya) to see/' See also R.V., iv. 5. 5; 
vii. 104. 8; ix. 113. 4; x. 190. 1. 

* Rta has for its negative an-rta which is a-satya as well as a-dharma. 

3 Aham asmi prathamaja rtS’sya, purvam devebhyo nibhfi'yi. 

4 iv. 40. 5; see also V 3 jasaneyi Samhita, x. 24; xii. 14; Tait. Sam., iii. 2. 
10. 1; Sat. Brah., vi. 7. 3. 11; Tait. Aran., vi. 1. 5. 6. RangaramSnuja, 
commenting on Katha, v. 2. identifies jrtam with aparicchinnasatyarupa- 
brahm&tmakam. 

$ V., 2; see Samkara on Tait., iii. 10 and Katha, v. 2. 

6 Rtam satyam param brahma. Tait. Aran., vi. 13. 27. 12. 
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by the Upani?ads to Brahman is given to dharma by Buddha.* 
Dharma controls all things. In the Agafifia Suttanta, the 
evolution of the world and the gradation of beings in it are 
said to be conditioned by the principle of dharma.* Brahma- 
cakra or the wheel of Brahman becomes dhammacakka or the 
wheel of the law. The path of the Brahman is called the way 
of the dharma.3 The eightfold path is called indiscriminately 
the Brahmayana or the dharmayana. The Tathagata is said 
to have Brahman or dharma as his body. He is said to 
become one with Brahman or one with dharma.* There are 
many passages in the Pali Canon where we are called upon to 
pay homage and reverence to the dharma.5 In Milinda, 
dharma is personified as the god of righteousness. 6 Dharma 
is the highest reality and the things of the world are dharmas, 
as they are the manifestations of the one ultimate principle. 

On the ground that bodily form, perceptions, feelings, dis¬ 
positions and intellect are non-permanent, Buddha denies to 

* Cp. Rabindranath Tagore: " This dharma and the Brahman of the 
Upani$ads are essentially the same . . . Dharma in Buddhism is an eternal 
reality of Peace, Goodness and Love for which man can offer up the homage 
of his highest loyalty, his life itself. This dharma can inspire man with 
almost superhuman power of renunciation, and through the abnegation of 
self lead him to the supreme object of his existence, a state that cannot be 
compared to anything we know in this world, and yet of which we can at 
least have a dim idea, when we know that it is only to be reached, not through 
the path of annihilation, but through immeasurable love. Thus to dwell in 
the constant consciousness of unbounded love is named by Lord Buddha, 
Brahmavihara or moving in Brahman," Viivabhdratt Quarterly , 1924* 
PP- 385-386. 

* Dlgha N., iii. 80 ff. 

s Samyutta N., i. 141; v. 5 ; Theragdtha , 689. 

4 Buddha when he attained nirv&na is said to have become " dharma- 
dhatusvabhavatmaka." 

5 Samyutta N., ii. 138; Anguttara N., ii. 20. 

6 Cp. £at. Brah., xiii. 4. 3. 14. Cp. Poussin: "If the Buddhists admit 
neither judge nor creator, at least they recognise a sovereign and infallible 
justice—a justice of wonderful insight and adaptability, however mechanically 
it acts. ... In my opinion it is a calumny to accuse the Buddhists of 
atheism; they have at any rate taken full cognisance of one of the aspects 
of the divine " (quoted in Buddha*s Way of Virtue, p. 13). Mr. Saunders 
says: " His (Buddha’s) serene faith in righteousness and in reality of the 
unseen, intangible values may be called religious; and we may well believe 
that knowing his people and their genius for religion, he believed that he 
might safely leave them to work out a religious interpretation of this law 
of causality." Mr. Saunders thinks that Buddha's insistence on the law of 
karma and dharma is a " notable contribution to an ethical theism ” (Epochs 
of Buddhist History, p. 3). 
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them the character of self. 1 The changing character of the 
empirical self is illustrated by the metaphors of fire and the 
movement of water. The Sermon at Benares does not deny 
the existence of a self distinct from the changing empirical 
aggregates. Buddha declines to deny the reality of a per¬ 
manent self in his conversation with Vacchagotta. The 
Lamkavatara, a work written centuries after Buddha, suggests 
that Buddha accepted the " self ” theory only to beguile his 
hearers. It is unnecessary to assume that Buddha lowered 
his standards for the sake of expediency, when other explana¬ 
tions are available. When Buddha argues that nirvana can 
be normally attained before the bodily death of the sage, and 
equates it with happiness of the highest order accompanied 
by the consciousness of the destruction of all rebirth, he 
tacitly admits the reality of the self. When he declares that 
the character of the enlightened one is beyond nature, and 
protests against the accusation that he teaches the destruction 
of the real,* he admits that the destruction of the five con¬ 
stituents does not touch the real self. The Dhammapada 
makes the self the lord of self and the witness of its good and 
evil.3 In the Samkhya and the Advaita Vedanta, we have an 
exclusion from the self of all that belongs to the not-self, in the 
spirit of the Upani?ads and Buddhism. 

But Buddha could not confirm the reality of the self on 
empirical evidence. So he declines to answer questions about 
the non-phenomenal self, whether it was one with or different 
from the aggregates.4 He did not so much deny the per¬ 
manent self as speculations about it. Referring to six different 
speculations about the nature of the self, Buddha says: “ This, 
O monks, is a walking in mere opinion, a resorting to mere 
views, a barren waste of views, an empty display of views.” 5 
Pudgalavada or belief in a permanent self was held by one 
branch of Buddha’s early disciples. Kathavattu attributes 
it to the Sammitiyas and Vajjiputtakas. We have in the 
Samyutta Nikaya the siitra of the burden-bearer. 6 The 

* See Mahdvagga, i. 6.38; Majjhima N., 35; Mahdnidana Suita : Dlgha N., 

ii. 66. 

* AlagaddUfama Sutta : Majjhima N., i. 140. 

* 160. 

4 Majjhima N., i. 256. 

J SU&c&ra: Dialogues of Buddha, vol. i., p. 6 . * ha. A 5 • 
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Buddhist commentators, Buddhagho§a, Vasubandhu, Candra- 
kirti and YaSomitra, who are inclined to a negative interpre¬ 
tation of Buddha's teaching, explain it away, though it is 
difficult to believe that the changing aggregates are both the 
burden and the bearer thereof. 

It is generally admitted at the present day that it is wrong 
to identify nirvana with an “ eternity of nothingness.” The 
word “ nirvana " means literally extinction, and what is ex¬ 
tinguished is “ craving, sorrow, rebirth.” 1 The earliest con¬ 
ception of nirvana is that it is an inexplicable state which 
can be attained even here and now * by the complete destruc¬ 
tion of thirst (tanha) and the defilements of mind.3 It is a 
real condition where samsara terminates and an ineffable peace 
is attained. 4 Apannka Sutta describes nirvana in words sug¬ 
gestive of the mok?a of the Upanisads. "Not tormenting 
himself, not tormenting others, already in this lifetime, no 
longer hungry, extinguished, come to coolness, feeling himself 
well, he dwells with self that has become Brahman.”5 The 
beautiful poetry of the Thera- and the Theri-gathas is inspired 
by ideas of the freedom and joy of nirvana. 

We cannot adequately describe the nature of nirvana since 
it is not an object of logical knowledge. Though it is felt by 
those who share it as strongly positive, conceptually it is a 
negative state. Nirvana is the negation of the empirical 
being bound by the law of karma or samsara. " There is, 
O monks, that which is neither earth nor water, neither fire 
nor air, neither infinity of space nor infinity of consciousness, 
nor nothingness nor perception, neither this world nor that 
world, neither sun nor moon.” " Where there is neither 
death nor birth, there neither is this world nor that, nor in 
between—it is the end of sorrow.” 6 But it is not non-being. 

* Mahdvagga, vi. 31. 7; S.B.E., vol. xiii. 

* See Brahmajdla Sutta : D.N., i. 

* Nandi samyojano loko vitakkasa vicSrana 
Tai^haya vippahanena nibbanam ity ucyati. 

Sutta Nip&ta, 1109; see also 1087. 

* Majjhima N., 139. Cp. Professor Keith: " That nirvana is real * . . 
doubtless accords with the general tone of the Canon itself** (Buddhist 
Philosophy, p. 83). 

5 Anattantapo aparantapo ditthe ve dhamme nicchato nibbuto sltibhato 
sukhapatisaihvedl brahmabhutena attana viharati.—M.N., i. 412. 

* Udana, viii. 1; see also ii. io, and Itivuttaha. 
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" There is something unborn, unoriginated, unmade, uncom¬ 
pounded; were there not such a thing, there would be no 
escape from that which is born, originated, made and com¬ 
pounded.” 1 There is thus authority for the interpretation of 
nirvana as something uncreate and endless 2 3 4 * or as an un¬ 
compounded element different from the passing world. 3 
Udana alludes to the fate of the enlightened who have attained 
nirvana. Even as the path of the fire when extinguished 
cannot be traced, even so the path of those who are completely 
freed cannot * be traced. The Upanisads 4 compare the 
supreme self with the fire the fuel of which has been consumed. 
Only the extinction of the fuel does not destroy the fire which 
ceases to be visible.5 As the Upanisads distinguish ultimate 
release (mok§a) from the attainment of heaven (svarga), so 
Buddha distinguishes nirvana from existence in paradise and 
warns his followers that desire for blissful existence in the 
formless world (arupaloka) is one of the fetters which prevent 
the attainment of nirvana. 

Buddha evidently admitted the positive nature of nirvana. 
Sariputra dismisses Yamaka’s view of nirvana as the night of 
nothingness, as a heresy . 6 7 In the interesting conversation 
between King Pasenadi of Kosala and the nun Khema, it is 
admitted that nirvana is an ineffable state which does not 
lend itself to empirical description. The deep nature of the 
Tathagata cannot be fathomed, even as the sands of the 
Ganges or the waterdrops in the ocean cannot be reckoned. 7 
Buddha refuses to answer all questions about the nature of 
nirvana, since the questions impede moral progress 8 and 


1 Udana, viii. 3. 10. Cp. Chan. Up., viii. 13. 1, where the Brahma-world 
into which the perfected pass is said to be uncreated, akrtam. The state of 
release is described as uncreated, akrtab—Muudaka Up., i. 2. 12. 

* Milinda, p. 271. 

3 See Psychological Ethics, pp. 367 ff. 

4 Svet Up. 

s Cp. Keith: “There is no doubt that the Indian idea of the extinction 
of fire was not that which occurs to us of utter annihilation, but rather that 
the flame returns to the primitive, pure, invisible state of fire in which it 
existed prior to its manifestation in the form of visible fire " (Buddhist 
Philosophy, pp. 65-66). 

* Samyutta N., iii. 109. 

7 Ibid., iv. 374; Majjhima N„ i. 487. 

* Samyutta N., ii. 223; Majjhima, 63. 
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nirvana is inconceivable (ananuvejjo). “ Whereof one cannot 
speak, thereof one must be silent.” 1 

VIII 

The scientifically minded students of Buddhism tend to 
interpret the teaching of Buddha as a negative rationalism. 
Those who are impressed by the futility of modem attempts 
at metaphysical system-building are inclined to construe 
Buddha’s doctrine as one of agnosticism; and if they come 
across inconvenient passages, they declare that they are the 
work of Buddha’s followers. Professor Keith recognises that 
a positive philosophy affirming the reality of the absolute, 
the self and nirvana, can be traced to the Canon, but he is 
reluctant to attribute it to the Buddha himself and so gives 
the credit for it to ‘‘a section at any rate of his early fol¬ 
lowers.” * The different readings of Buddha’s silence on 
metaphysical questions are motived by different acts of 
faith.3 An impartial historian must strive not only for 
accuracy in his statements but also justice in his apprecia¬ 
tions. While it is his duty to recognise the inconsistencies 
in a system, he must endeavour, if his interpretation is to be 
fruitful, to account for them by discriminating the essential 

1 Cp. Aurobindo Ghosh: “ The ideal of nirvana was only a negative and 
exclusive statement of the highest Vedantic spiritual experience ” (Ary a, vi„ 
p. ioi). According to Friedrich Heiler, “ nirvana is, although it might sound 
a paradox, in spite of all conceptional negativity nothing but * eternal salva¬ 
tion # after which the heart of the religious yearns on the whole earth" 
(quoted in the New Pali-English Dictionary ). The later schools of Buddhism, 
which interpret nirvana as conscious union with the universal Buddha or 
the awakening of the Buddha-self in the human heart, are nearer Buddha's 
teaching than those which view it as the cessation of all existence 
whatsoever. 

* Buddist Philosophy, pp. 63-64. 

3 Referring to the place of faith in the interpretation of philosophies of 
an earlier age, where we are wholly confined to written records, " usually 
fragmentary, often second-hand or of doubtful authority/' Professor Burnet 
says: “ A man who tries to spend his life in sympathy with the ancient philo¬ 
sophers will sometimes find a direct conviction forcing itself upon him, the 
grounds of which can only be represented very imperfectly by a number of 
references in a footnote. Unless the enumeration of passages is complete— 
and it can never be complete—and unless each passage tells exactly in the 
same way, which depends on its being read in the light of innumerable other 
passages not consciously present to memory, the so-called proofs will not 
produce the same effect on any two minds ” (Greek Philosophy, pp. 1-2). 
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from the accidental. It is not fair to insist on negativism or 
agnosticism where another explanation is not merely possible 
but is probably more in accordance with the ideas of the 
teaching of the early Canon. The “ agnostic ” interpreter 
makes Buddha’s silence a cloak for ignorance and the “ nega¬ 
tive ’’ interpreter looks upon it as an act of cowardice. On 
the former view, Buddha did not know the truth, but tried 
to save his face by evading all questions and asserting that 
they were unnecessary. On the latter he had definite views, 
but since he had not the courage to oppose established opinions, 
he kept his views to himself. Those who regard Buddha 
as one of the world’s greatest men, of whom what Plato said 
of Socrates in the Phaedo is not untrue, that he was “ the 
best, and also the wisest and most righteous of his time,” may 
be excused if they do not agree with the assumptions of the 
" negative ” and the “ agnostic " interpreters. If we do not 
want to compromise the philosophical power or the moral 
greatness of Buddha, we must accept the positive interpreta¬ 
tion. It alone accounts for Buddha’s metaphysical com¬ 
missions and omissions and his ethical teaching which is a 
logical deduction from his metaphysics. It relates Buddha 
to his spiritual surroundings and makes his thought con¬ 
tinuous with that of the Upanisads. The history of a nation’s 
thought is an organic growth and not a mere succession of 
change on change. 

IX 

If Buddha accepts the metaphysical standpoint of the 
Upanisads, how is it that Buddhism is regarded as a heresy 
by the Hindu thinkers? What is the explanation for the 
cleavage between the Hindu and the Buddhist systems of 
religion and culture ? 

The Hindu quarrels not so much with the metaphysical 
conceptions of Buddha as with his practical programme. 
Freedom of thought and rigidity in practice have marked the 
Hindu from the beginning of his history. The Hindu will 
accept as orthodox the Samkhya and the Purva MImamsS. 
systems of thought, regardless of their indifference to theism, 
but will reject Buddhism in spite of its strong ethical and 
spiritual note, for the simple reason that the former do not 
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interfere with the social life and organisation, while the 
latter insists on bringing its doctrine near to the life of the 
people. 

In deducing the consequences of the Upanisad philosophy 
with incomparable beauty and logic, Buddha showed the in¬ 
consistencies in the beliefs and practices of those who paid lip 
allegiance to the Upanisads. While the bold speculators of 
the Upanisads adventured on the naked peaks of the absolute, 
the masses of fnen were allowed to worship their little gods 
and perform the sacrificial ceremonies which they were 
supposed to demand. The elaborate sacrificial religion failed 
to command the confidence of the thoughtful in Buddha's 
time. As a matter of fact, the Vanaprasthas and the Yatis 
were exempted from them, and the doubt naturally arose 
whether even the householders could not dispense with the 
costly and complicated ritual. Buddha protested against 
those who were standing still in the letter and proclaimed 
that salvation was not external and legal but inward and 
spiritual. 

The Upanisads advocated the principle of ahirhsa or non¬ 
violence but not unreservedly. The Vedic outlook was so 
strongly entrenched that the Upanisads suffered Vedic institu¬ 
tions even if they were against the main spirit of their teach¬ 
ing. For example, the CJtandogya Upanisad declares that 
the aspirant after release should, among other things, “ never 
give pain to other creatures except at certain holy places," 
i.e, during animal sacrifices . 1 But the slaughter of animals 
was in the highest degree offensive to Buddha 2 and he dis¬ 
allowed absolutely animal sacrifices. 

While the Upanisads tolerated, even if they did not en¬ 
courage the caste rules, Buddha's scheme definitely under¬ 
mined the institution of caste. He declared that individuals 

* Ahimsan sarvabhutany anyatra tlrthcbhyafc, viii. 15. 

■ See Kutadanta Sutta : Dlgha N. ( i. 127. Though Buddha insisted on a 
rigorous discipline for the monks, he did not interfere with the socio- 
religious practices of his disciples so long as they did not conflict with 
his central principles. He allowed the Brahmin Kutadanta to perform the 
sacrifices which did not involve the killing of animals. Kum&ila Kassapa, 
an immediate disciple of Buddha, instructs Prince P&yasi that sacrifices 
which do not involve any cruelty are better than those which do. See 
P&y&si Suttanta: Dlgha N., ii. The highest sacrifice according to Buddha 
is love of humanity and moral life. See Chfin. Up., iii. 16 and 17. 
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Were higher or lower not according to their birth but accord¬ 
ing to their character . 1 While the Brahmins reserved the 
study of the sacred scriptures to the members of the three 
" twiceborn ” castes, Buddha abolished all such restrictions. 
Admitting the intellectual pre-eminence of the Brahmins, 
Buddha ranked along with them the Sramanas and opened 
the latter order to the Sudras and the Candalas. Sunita, 
the sweeper, was as readily taken into the fold as the high 
caste Brahmin . 2 

In spite of the reforms which he wished to introduce, 
Buddha lived and died in the belief that he was restoring the 
principles of the venerable Aryan faith. He did not think 
of himself as the founder of a new religion, though he was 
anxious to purify Brahmanical Hinduism and revivify the 
society round him. But the pioneers of progress are regarded 
in every age, with not unnatural suspicion, as the champions 
of revolt and rebellion. By putting spiritual brotherhood in 
place of hereditary priesthood, personal merit in place of 
distinctions of birth, logical reason in place of Vedic revelation, 
moral life in place of ceremonial piety, and the perfected sage 
above the Vedic gods, Buddha provoked the wrath of the 
Hindu priest who regarded him as an anti-social force. What 
made Buddha and his followers unpardonable heretics in the 
eyes of the Brahmin priests is the social revolution which 
they preached. There is nothing in the doctrine of Buddha 
which cannot be reconciled with Hindu thought; but the 
conflict between a social system based on Brahmanical 
supremacy and one which denied it is radical. In theological 
discussions, which are generally heated, every dissenter is an 
atheist. If one does not share our illusions, he is a heretic; 
if he adopts a different standard of morality, he is immoral. 
The protagonist of the Vedic sacrificial religion regarded 
Buddha as an enemy of the faith. When Buddha approached 
Bharadvaja the Brahmin, as he was performing a sacrifice 
to the fire, the latter cried out, “ Stop there, O shaven-headed 

* Aga 9 i 1 iaSuttanta\ DIghaN.,iii.; SamyuttaN.,ii. 138; AnguttaraN.,ii.20. 

* Kassapasthandda Sutta; Samannaphala Sutta, 14; Adoka's Inscriptions 
at Gimir and Sahabajgar. See also Vinaya Pitaka, vol. ii„ and Madhutd 
Sutta . Cp. " The k?atriya is the best of this folk who put their trust in lineage. 
But he who is perfect in wisdom and righteousness, he is the best among gods 
and men ” {A mbattha Sutta), 
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one, there O Samanaka, there thou of low caste.” 1 Hindu 
orthodoxy adopted a similar attitude whenever there were 
protests against the Vedic religion. Marujana Mika rebuked 
Samkara for subordinating Vedic piety to knowledge of the 
absolute.* Buddha’s revolt is not against the metaphysics 
of the Upani§ads but against Brahmanical Hinduism. The 
schism became wider as the followers of Buddha acquired the 
zeal characteristic of the professors of a new learning, and 
developed their doctrine in a way opposed to the growing 
tradition of the Vedanta. The negative view of Buddha’s 
teaching is embodied in the Kathavattu and the Questions oj 
King Milinda as well as in the classics of the HInayana and 
the Mahayana forms. No wonder the scholiasts of the Vedanta 
subject the different types of Buddhism to a severe criticism. 


X 

The four Buddhist schools profess to be loyal to the 
teaching of Buddha who discovered the elements of existence 
(dhamma), their causal connection, and the method to suppress 
their efficiency for ever. As against the Ajivakas who denied 
the influence of the past on the present, since the past was 
dead and irrecoverably gone, Buddha affirmed that “ every¬ 
thing exists ” though things were looked upon as combinations 
of forces (samskarasamuha). Buddha maintained the existence 
of all things in the interests of moral life. The SarvastivSLdins 
(the Vaibhasikas and the Sautr&ntikas) uphold a pluralistic 
realism. The ntmarupa of the Upani§ads was elaborated by 
the Buddhists into the elements of matter (rGpa) and the 
four mental factors (nama) of perceptions, feelings, disposi¬ 
tions and intellect. Sense-data are matter and the other 
four constitute the soul. Often the elements of existence 
are classified into the six receptive faculties (§ad£yatana), the 

* Tatr’eva mu$<Jaka, tatr'eva samanaka, tatr'eva vasalaka, titthfihi. 

* “ At that time, while Magana MiSra, having invited all the gods by the 
invocation of SalagrSma, was washing his hand of the darbha grass, he saw 
the feet of Samkaracfirya inside the sanctified circle. On inspection of his 
person he knew him to be a saflfiySsin and was in a moment ruffled with 
clamorous wrath and cried oui^ ' Whence comes this shaven-headed man ? ' ” 
(Kuto mufldi). Anandagiri: oathkaravijaya . 
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five senses and manas and their sixfold objects . 1 The 
objects of manas are non-sensuous and are of sixty-four 
kinds. Sometimes in addition to the five senses, manas and 
the sixfold objects, six modes of consciousness are mentioned 
and we get the eighteen dhatus. Strictly speaking, there 
cannot be any distinction between internal and external or any 
real interaction between the separate elements, though popular 
usage indulges in these unauthorised conceptions. Both 
matter and mind are transformed into continuously flowing, 
discrete moments, of impenetrable stuff in the case of matter 
and of consciousness in the case of mind. These sense-data 
and elements of mind are regarded as obeying causal laws. 
But causation, with reference to momentary entities which 
simply appear and disappear but do not move or change, 
acquires a new meaning. It is only pratityasamutpada 
or dependent origination. One state springs into being 
after another. There is no question of one state producing 
another. 

According to the theory of pluralistic realism, knowledge 
is nothing more than the compresence of consciousness with 
the object. As Professor Stcherbatsky puts it: “A moment 
of colour (rupa), a moment of the sense of vision matter 
(caksuh) and a moment of pure consciousness (citta) arising 
simultaneously, in close contiguity constitute what is called 
a sensation (spar^a) of colour.” J It means that the element 
of consciousness appears qualified by an object and supported 
by a sense organ. Consciousness does not apprehend the 
sense organ but only the object, since there is a special relation 
of co-ordination (sarupya) between the two. Consciousness 
is said to apprehend even as a light is said to move. The 
Abhidharmakoha says: “ The light of a lamp is a common 
metaphorical designation for an uninterrupted production of 
a series of flashing flames. When this production changes 
its place, we say the light has moved. Similarly, conscious¬ 
ness is a conventional name for a chain of conscious moments. 
When it changes its place (i.e. appears in co-ordination with 

1 The elements are classified into skandhas, Syatanas and dh&tus. See 
Therag&tha, 1255. 

* TraySflSm sannipatafo sparfoh (The Central Conception of Buddhism 
P- 55 ). 
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another objective element) we say that it apprehends that 
object/' 1 We have only a series of evanescent flashings of 
consciousness itself, but there is nothing that cognises. In 
the continuity of conscious moments, the previous moment 
is the cause of the succeeding one. 

From this view it is but a step to the VijMnavSda of the 
Yogacaras, which reduces all the elements into aspects of 
one receptacle consciousness (alayavijnana). Elements of 
existence (dharmas) are products of thought. Objects rise 
into consciousness as the result of our past experiences. The 
external world is the creation of our thought to which we 
give names and ideas. 2 The theory of the everflowing stream 
of thought in which the preceding moment is the cause of the 
succeeding one, where the two are bound together by the 
relation of mere samanantaratva, gives place to the doctrine 
of a substantial universal consciousness (alaya) of which the 
mental states are the modifications (parinama). The concep¬ 
tion of the degrees of unreality is a tacit recognition of an 
absolute reality. Individual ideas are unreal (nihsvabhava): 
firstly, because they are logical constructions (parikalpita) with 
no corresponding reality in the extra-mental world; secondly, 
because they are only contingently real (paratantra); and 
thirdly, because they are all merged in the one reality (pari- 
ni§panna) of the absolute (tathata). The individual elements 
are not real in themselves, but have their reality in the absolute, 
which is of the nature of pure consciousness undifferentiated 
into subject and object (grahya grahaka rahita).3 Since the 
absolute is immanent in the world, all that is necessary for 
the attainment of nirvana is a change of outlook. The mystic 
power of the Yoga helps us to see the things of the world sub 
specie aeternitatis . Samsara to the unregenerate is nirvana 
to the regenerate. But the Yogacara does not carefully 
discriminate between the individual and the universal con¬ 
sciousness. When he makes out that the distinctions of 
knower, known and knowledge are not real, but are due to a 
beginningless defilement of consciousness, when he compares 

1 IX: See Stcherbatsky, The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 57. 

* NSmasaihjfl 5 vyavahira. Lamkdvatdra Sutra, p. 85. 

1 Advayalak$a$am vijflaptimStram. See Stcherbatsky: The Conception 
pf Buddhist tfirvdpa, pp. 32-33. 
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the relation of particular conscious states to the universal 
consciousness to one of waves to the sea, when he admits 
the eternal reality of tathata and regards it as the only 
uncompounded reality (asamskrtadharma) and relegates all 
else to the region of relativity, when he reduces all dharmas 
to modes of one fundamental essence; he tacitly admits the 
reality of an absolute consciousness, though the subjectivistic 
tendency makes itself heard quite frequently. The Mad- 
hyamikas subject the Yogacara theory to a searching 
scrutiny. They contend that we cannot have any self- 
consciousness (svasamvitti), for a thing cannot act on itself. 
The finger cannot touch itself, nor can the knife cut itself. 
The Madhyamikas view all the elements of existence as con¬ 
tingent on one another and so declare the world to be empty 
of reality or £unya. Sunya is also said to be the funda¬ 
mental truth of all existence. Almost all students of Nagar- 
juna's Madhyamika metaphysics regard his system as nihilistic. 1 
In my account of it, 3 I made out that it was more positive 
than it was generally represented to be. I urged that Nagar- 
juna believed in an ultimate reality, which was £unya only 
in the sense that it was devoid of all empirical determinations. 
Let us try to determine whether Nagarj una's ultimate reality 
is or is not a stupendous void, an unmitigated negation. 


XI 

There is no doubt about Nagarjuna's conception of the 
world as unreal or Sunya. We mean by real any entity which 
has a nature of its own (svabhava), which is not produced 
by causes (akrtaka), which is not dependent on anything else 
(paratra nirapeksa).3 Whatever is relative or dependent is 
unreal, 6unya (svabhava-§unya). The real is the independent 
uncaused being. 4 The world of experience is bound by 
the relations of subject and object, substance and attribute, 
actor and action, existence and non-existence, origination, 
duration and destruction, unity and plurality, whole and 

* Kern: Manual, p. 126; Jacobi: A,O.J„ xxxi., p. 1; Keith: Buddhist 
Philosophy , pp. 237, 239, 247, 261. 

* Pp. 643 ff. s M.K., xv. 2. 

4 AAfinyam . . . apratltyasamutpannam. M. Vj-tti, 403. 
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part, bondage and release, relations of time, relations of space; 
and Nagarjuna examines every one of these relations and 
exposes their contradictions. 1 If non-contradiction is the 
test of reality, then the world of experience is not real. The 
world is neither pure being nor pure non-being. Pure being is 
not an existence or an item of the world process; pure non- 
being is not a valid concept, for, were it so, absolute nothingness 
will be an entity, and what is by definition the negation of all 
existence will become an existent. Nothing is not a thing. 
Existence is a becoming. Things of the world are not but 
always become. They ever supersede themselves. They are 
neither self-existent nor non-existent, since they are perceived 
and induce action and produce effects. Lalitavistara says: 
" There is no object which is existent nor is there any which is 
non-existent. One who knows the chain of conditional exist¬ 
ence passes beyond both.” * Nagarjuna opens his work with 
the statement that things are neither transient nor eternal, 
neither produced nor destroyed, neither same nor different, 
neither coming forth nor passing away. 3 There is no real 
production (samutpSda), but only conditioned (pratitya) 
relative, apparent production. There is no real destruction 
but only apparent destruction (pratitya-samuccheda); so 
with the rest. All things of the universe are conditioned and 
relative only. “Sunya” is the term used by Nagarjuna to 
designate the conditioned character of the world.4 If a thing 
were real and unconditioned, then it must be free from origin 
and destruction.5 There are no objects in the world which 
are not subject to change and so the world is Sunya. 

Nagarjuna, as the upholder of the middle path, does not 
dismiss the world as mere illusion. His attack is directed 
against the theory of the self-existence of things, but does 


* Pp. 645 ff. 

• Na ca punar iha kaicid asti dharmafc 
So’pi na vidyati yasya n&sti bh&vai? 
HetukriyaparamparS ya jane 

Tasya na bhotiha astinastibbaval?.—(Chap, xxv.l 

$ Anirodham anutpadam anucchedam a§aivatam 

Anekartham anSnartham anagamam anirgamam. 

4 Yafc pratltyasamutpadafc $unyat5m tam pravak?yate.—M.K., xxiv. 
Siinyab sarvadharmab nibsvabh&vayogena. Prajflaparamitd. 

5 Yady SUunyam idam sarvam udayo nasti na vyayafe.—M.K., xxiv. 
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not in any way impair the conditioned existence of things. 
Candrakirti, commenting on Nagarjuna, says: “ Our argu¬ 
ment that objects are not self-existent affects the reality of the 
universe for you who accept the doctrine of the self-existence 
of objects. The view that objects are not self-existent 
does not touch our theory of the conditioned existence of 
objects.” 1 * 3 4 5 

But it cannot be that Nagarjuna treated the world as 
unreal and yet believed in no other reality. If all thought is 
falsification, there must be a real that is falsified. For, if 
there be no truth, then falsehood loses its meaning. There 
is no relative knowledge without absolute knowledge being 
immanent in it. There is nothing empirical which does not 
reveal the transcendental. “ O Subhuti, all things have for 
their refuge 6unyata, they do not alter that refuge.” * If 
things appear to be independent, such appearance is due to 
m5ya.3 “ O Sariputra, things which do not exist, when they 
are affirmed as existing, are called avidya.” 4 If we mistake 
the phenomenal world for the noumenal reality, it is a case 
of avidya. But we cannot understand the transcendental 
reality except through the world of experience; and we cannot 
attain nirvana except through the understanding of the ulti¬ 
mate reality.5 

The aim of the Madhyamika Sastra is to teach the nature 
of nirvana, which consists in the annulment of the whole 


1 Bhavatas tu svabh 5 vav 5 dinah, svabhavasya bhav 5 n 5 m vaidhuryit 
sarvabhavapavadah sambhavyate; vayam tu pratltyotpannatvat sarva- 
bh 3 .v 3 .n 5 m svabhavam evam nopalabhamahe, tat kasyapavSdam kari§y 5 ma^, 
M. Vrtti, viii. There are passages which suggest the theory of absolute 
illusion. In xviii., Nagarjuna compares the things of the world to dream- 
castles in the air and the like : 

Kles 5 h karmSfli dehSSca phalani ca 
Gandharvanagarak 5 r 5 marlcisvapnasannibhSh. 

Candrakirti argues that they are characterless like these and not illusory: 
* gandharvanagar 5 kar§divan nihsvabhav 5 veditavyah.” Candrakirti insists 
that " we are relativists, we are not negativists,” M. Vj-tti, 368. 

* SQnyat 3 gatik 5 hi, subhute, sarvadharmah, te t 5 m gatim na vyati- 
vartante. 

3 Dharmatai?a sarvadharmSflam mayadharmatam upadaya. . . . 

4 Yatha, sariputra, na samvidyante tathS samvidyante evam avidyam 3 n 3 f 
tenocyante avid yeti. 

5 Vyavaharam an 35 ritya paramartho na de^yate 
Paramartham an 3 gamya nirvSgam nadhlgamyata iti.— M.K., xxiv. 
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world, and is of the nature of bliss. 1 * * * 5 Nirvana which is the 
non-perception of things is the absolute truth.* It is identified 
with §unyat& in the celebrated work Sataka. 3 Both nirv&na 
and SunyatS are characterised in the same negative way. 
NirvS^a is neither existent nor non-existent, but is beyond 
both.4 ^unyata is truth or " tathata which neither increases 
nor decreases.” 5 In the A$tasahasnkaprajnaparamitd, £un- 
yata is said to be profound. " The word ' profound,' O 
Subhuti, is the synonym of that which has no cause, that 
which is beyond contemplation, that which is beyond con¬ 
ception, that which is not produced, that which is not bom 
of non-existence, of resignation, of restraint, of extinction or 
of final journey.” 6 7 For Nagarjuna, nirvana, Buddha, sunyata 
are different names for the same reality. If nirvana is inter¬ 
preted as the cessation of the world, then it becomes a relative 
notion, something brought about by causes. To assume that 
the world exists before nirvana and becomes non-existent 
after it, is an illogical conception. So Nagarjuna insists that 
there is no real difference between the absolute and the pheno¬ 
menal, nirvana and samsara. He says: “ Having regard to 
causes or conditions, we call this world a phenomenal one. 
This same world, when causes and conditions are disregarded, 
is called the absolute.” 7 When Nagarjuna describes the ulti¬ 
mate reality as not created, not liable to destruction, not 
eternal, not passing away, he means that the real is opposed to 
all empirical characters. He describes his Sunyata almost in 
the very words in which the nirguna Brahman is charac¬ 
terised in the Upanisads. 8 It is neither one nor multiple, 


1 Sarvaprapaficopa£ama£ivalak?ai?am nirvUnam £astrasya prayojanam, 
M. Vrtti; see also Maiitfukya Up., 7 and 12. Cp. Candraklrti: Bhavabh&va- 
ntardvayarahitatv&t sarvasvabh§,v&nutpattilak§aija$unyat 5 ,.—M. Vrtti, xxiv. 

* Yo'nupalambhab sarvadharmapam s& prajflaparamitety ucyate. 

s Siinyatam eva nirvSijiam kevalam tad ihobhayam.—M. Vrtti, xviii. 

♦ Na cabh&vopi nirvaijam kuta evSsya bh 5 vat 5 
Bhavabh 5 .vaparamar 6 ak$ayo nirv&nam ucyatc,— Ratndvali. 

5 M. M. Haraprasad £astri says : " There is in the midst of all these nega¬ 
tive descriptions an inconceivable positive which is Sunya” (Journal of the 
Buddhist Text Society , vol. ii., pt. iii, p. vi). 

6 xviii. 

7 M.K., xxv. 9. 

8 Kena, 3. 11; Bjrh., ii. 5. 19; iii. 8-8; Katha, iii. 15; I$a, 9-10; 
MmjfJaka, i. 6; M&nd., 7. 
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neither existent nor non-existent. 1 Sunya, the ultimate 
reality, cannot be comprehended by thought or described by 
words*. 

Santideva says that absolute reality does not fall within 
the domain of intellect (buddhi) confined to the realm of 
relativity. The Madhyamika denies that discursive thought 
can establish ultimate truth The learned call Sunyata the 
annulment of all conceptions; even those who look upon it as 
4fmyata are said to be incapable of improvement.” J " What 
description or knowledge can be given of an object that cannot 
be described by letters? Even this much—that it does 
not admit of representation by letters—is made by means of 
illusory attribution.” 4 In “ illusory attribution ” we use a 
notion which is the closest approximation to the object studied 
but at once withdraw it since it is inadequate to its content.5 
To know £unya is to know all; if we do not know it, we know 
nothing. 6 The unique undefinable (anirvacanlya) being is 
said to be the real of all reals (dharmanam dharmata), the 
essential thisness (idamta), suchness (tathata), the suchness of 
all existence (bhutatathata), the very matrix of the lord 
Buddha (tathagatagarbha). It will be very difficult to account 
for Nagajuna’s metaphysics and his insistence on devotion 
(bhakti) if we do not admit the absolutist implications of his 
doctrine of Sunya.7 

* N^stiko durgatim ySti, sugatim yati an&stikah 
Yathabhiitaparijfianam moksam advaya niSrita.— Aryaratnavali. 

One who holds it to be non-existent attains to misery while one who does not 
think so attains to happiness; but release is for those who have the true 
knowledge of reality which is neither existent nor non-existent. 

* Bodhicaryavatara, ix. 2. 

J Sunyata sarvadr?tinam prokta ni^?sarai?am jinaih 

YeSam tu sunyatadr?tis tin asadhyan vabha§ire.—M.K., xiii. 

* Anak?arasya dharmasya $j*utih k& deSana ca ka 

Sfuyate yasya taccapi samSropSd anak?ara.—M. Vjtti, xv. 

5 See Vedantasara, p. 8 (Jacob's ed.). 

6 M. K., xxiv.; cf. Brh. Up., ii. 4. 5. 7-9; iii. 2. 1; iv. 4. 21; v. 1. 1; 
Mufl<laka, i. 3. 

7 Rudolf Otto says : " What is true of the strange nothingness of our 
mystics holds good equally of the Sunyam and the £iinyat 3 ., the void and 
emptiness of the Buddhist mystics. The void of the Eastern like the ‘ nothing * 
of the Western mystic is a numinous ideogram of the' wholly other/ Nothing 
can be said of it since it is * absolutely and intrinsically other than and 
opposite of everything that is and can be thought' M (The Idea of the Holy t 
E.T., p. 30). 
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XII 

Much of the confusion is due to the ambiguous word 
" Sunya.” It is applied to the world of experience as well 
as to the ultimate reality. The world of experience, built by 
the relations framed by intellect, is unintelligible. Con¬ 
sistently Nagarjuna denies that he has any thesis of his own 
to defend, since every intellectual proof would be subject to 
the same weakness. If intellect is incapable of explaining 
experience, since it finds hopeless antinomies there, it cannot 
be expected to be more successful with regard to the ultimate 
reality. One is as mysterious as the other, and Nagarjuna 
employs the same term “ £unya ” with reference to both. 
Truth is silence which is neither affirmation nor negation. 
In different senses, both the world of experience and ultimate 
reality defy description as existent or non-existent. If we 
take ultimate reality as true being, the world is not; if we 
take the being of the world as true being, ultimate reality 
is not. Both are Sunya though in different senses. 

Towards the end of my discussion of Nagarj una’s system, 
I suggested certain points of similarity between the Sunyavada 
and the Advaita Vedanta. 1 Both of them regard the world 
as subject to change and therefore unreal. 1 The real, which 
transcends all distinctions of experience and knowledge, is 
admitted by both; 3 only Nagarjuna suggests it, but does not 
work it out in all its fullness, as the Advaita Vedanta does. 
The doctrines of maya and avidya are taken up and developed 
considerably in the Advaita Vedanta. Virtue and vice are 
regarded in both as means to higher and lower stages in 
sarilsara, while ultimate release remains entire and unaffected 
by these.4 In giving a rational, as distinct from scriptural, 


* Pp. 668-669. 

* Samkara would endorse this passage: 

Jaramaranadharme§u sarvabhaveSu sarvadS. 

Ti?thanti katame bh&vafc jar&marai?am vina.—M.K., vii. 
s Candraklrti's statement, sarvakalpan£j&larahitajfi£najfieyanivrittisva- 
bhSvam, sivam, param&rthasvabhavam, is true to Samkara's conception of 
release and reality. See also S.B., iii. 2. 17; B.G., xiii. 12. 

« Dharme ca satyadharme ca phalam tasya na vidyate, M.K., viii. Cp. 
Bfh. Up., iv. 3. 21-22; Katha, ii. 14. 
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foundation for the Advaita Vedanta, Gaudapada finds nothing 
so useful as the Madhyamika theory. Many of his KSrikas 
remind us of NSgarjuna’s work. 1 Not without reason does 
Vacaspati look upon the upholders of Sunyavada as those of 
advanced thought (prakr§tamati), while the pluralistic realists 
(Sarvastivadins) are said to be of inferior thought (hinamati) 
and the Yogacaras of middling (madhyama) ability. 1 

« Cp. Gaudapada's Kdrikd, ii. 32; iv. 22; iv. 88. 

* Bhdmatl, ii. 2. 18. 




NOTES 


CHAPTER I 

Page 27.—God, according to PraSastapada, is the creator of the 
universe. See Paddrthadharmasamgraha , p. 48. 

Page 33, n. 1.— Bhdmati, i. 1. 1. 

Page 44.—For the use of the word “ darSana ” in the sense of 
11 point of view n or " philosophic opinion,” see Candrakirti on N 3 gar- 
j una’s Kdrikd (p. 75 of the St. Petersburg edition), and the quotations 
from Bhartj-prapafica in the Tlkd on Sure^vara’s Bxhadvdrttika , p. 890. 
See also Jacobi, Introduction to vol. 22 of S.B.E., p. xlv. I owe the 
reference to Professor Hiriyanna. 

Page 48.—This view is called Sa.khacandrany 3 .ya. 

Page 52.—“ It is not too much to say that in no literature is the 
moralising note so prominent. It is perhaps just owing to the univer¬ 
sality of this mode of expression that there are so few works in Sanskrit 
dealing with morality exclusively ” (Macdonell: Comparative Religion, 
p. 70). 

Page 58.—" Sutra period ” is used here with special reference to the 
philosophical Sutras and not the Vedic or Kalpa Sutras. The period 
of the latter is said to be 500 b.c. to 200 b.c. 

CHAPTER II 

Page 64.—The hymns included in the Rg Veda, it is generally 
held, were composed in the north-west of India. See Macdonell: 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 40. 

Page 66.—Arnold takes as the main criteria of the fivefold division, 
metre, language and vocabulary. 

Page 67.—Regarding the age of the Veda, Professor Winternit2 
sums up the results of his investigations thus:— 

1. Buddhism and Jainism presuppose the whole of the Veda. If, 

as it is probable, the origin of the Jaina religion goes back 
to P 3 r£va, the predecessor of Mahavlra, the Veda must 
have been completed and considered as the sacred texts of 
Brahmanism as early as the eighth century b.c. 

2. The hymns of the IJgveda are older than all the rest of Indian 

literature. 

3. The origin and growth of the ?gveda-Samhit& requires a long 

time, several centuries. 

4. The Rgveda-Samhit 3 is considerably older than the Atharvaveda* 

Sarfihita and the Yajurveda-Sariihitfc. 

3. All the Saihhit&s are older than the Br&hmagas. 
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6. Both the Brahma^as and the Upani?ads need a long time fot 

their development. 

7. The close relationship between the language of the Vedic 

Saihhit&s on the one hand and Avesta and Old Persian on 
the other, does not allow us to date the beginning of the 
Vedic period back into a hoary age of many thousands to 
say nothing of millions of years b.c. 

8. On the other hand, the facts of political, religious and literary 

history require a period of at least a thousand years and 
probably more between the earliest hymns of the Rgveda and 
the latest parts of the old Upani§ads and the rise of Buddhism, 

9. It is not possible to give any definite date for the beginning of 

Vedic poetry. We do not know more for certain than that 
Vedic literature began at some unknown time in the past and 
extended up to the eighth century. 

10. But it is more probable that this unknown time of the begin¬ 
ning of the Vedic literature was nearer 2500 or 2000 b.c. 
than to 1500 or 1200 b.c. 

(Calcutta Review, November 1923.) 

The recent finds at Harappa in the Punjab and Mohenjo Daro in 
Sind throw additional light on the antiquity of the Indian civilisation, 
We have now definite archaeological evidence to show that 5000 years 
ago, the peoples of Sind and the Punjab were living in well-built cities 
and had a relatively developed civilisation with a high standard of art 
and craftsmanship and a developed system of writing. The Punjab 
£nd Sind antiquities include " houses and temples massively built of 
burnt brick and provided with well-constructed water conduits covered 
by marble slabs/' Besides a variety of potteries, both painted and 
plain, some fashioned by the hand and some turned on the wheel, 
toys and bangles of blue glass, paste and shell, we have a number of 
engraved and inscribed seals bearing inscriptions in a hitherto unknown 
pictographic script. Sir John Marshall, the Director-General of 
Archaeology, writes that these discoveries “ have established once for 
all the existence on Indian soil in the third millennium b.c. of a civili¬ 
sation as highly developed and seemingly as widespread as the Sumerian 
culture of Mesopotamia, with conclusive evidence of a close contact 
between the two." Though it is too soon to say anything definite 
about the connection of India and Mesopotamia in the third millennium 
b.c., these finds may perhaps furnish some clue to the Dravidian 
problem. 

Page 72.—The word " deva " is connected with the Latin deus 
and is referred to a root meaning " to shine." The Nirukta definition 
is late. 

Pages 73-4.—Yaska states in his Nirukta that many of the Vedic 
mantras admit of fidhibhautika (physical), fidhidaivika (religious) and 
fidhy&tmika (spiritual) interpretations. Agni, for example, signifies 
fire on the physical plane, the priest god on the religious, and the great 
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effulgence of God on the spiritual plane. When the natural forces 
were addressed, the devotee had in mind the underlying power and 
not the physical fact. 

Page 75, n. i.—The language spoken in the early Vedic period was a 
prior stage of what in a later age and probably in a different locality 
became Sanskrit (classical). 

Page 78.— Pita, is a conception that goes back to the Indo-Iranian 
period. 

Page 85.—Indra was already known in the Indo-Iranian period. 
See Keith: The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, vol. i, p. 133. 

Page 89.—In the hymn to V§k (x. 125), we find the conception of 
an immanent word, a force which dwells and operates in all things 
and in which unconsciously all men have their being. 

Page 99.—In the R.V., where the interest is mainly cosmological, 
" sat " means the world of objects or experience and “ asat ** refers 
to the non-being or the primitive undifferentiated condition of things, 
which is the antecedent of the present world-order; cp. also Tait. Up., 
ii. 7, where " sat ** or the world of name and form is said to be born 
of 0 asat " or non-being. 

Page 102.—In the Orphic cosmogony, the idea is found that in the 
beginning was the primeval water, from it arose an egg, and out of 
this proceeded the first creature, the god Phanes. See Nilsson: A 
History of Greek Religion, p. 73. 

Page 107.—The ideas of isfa (or what is given in sacrifice) and purta 
(or what is given as presents to the priests) (R.V., x. 14. 8) contain 
the germs of later ceremonialism. Istapurta is said to have a distinct 
substantial being with which we get united after death. It stands 
for the merit or demerit which we earn by our pious activities. The 
doctrine of karma is much influenced by this idea. 

Page 109.—Cp. Bloomfield: " We have in connection with the rta 
a pretty complete system of ethics, a kind of ‘ counsel of perfection * " 
[The Religion of the Veda, p. 126). 

The sense of sin is not absent from the R.V.; cp. " Loosen the 
bonds, O Varu^a, that hold me, loosen the bonds, above, between 
and under.*' 

“ S 6 in thy holy law may we, made sinless, belong to Aditi, O 
thou Aditya " (R.V., i. 24. 15; see also i. 31. 16; iv. 54. 3). 

Page no.—Cp. " Thornless is the path for him who seeks the 
law " (R.V., i. 41). “ To him who keeps the law, whether old or 
young, thou givest happiness and energy that he may live well" 
(R.V., i. 91). See also R.V., iii. 59. 2. 


CHAPTER HI 

Page 128, n. 1.—Strictly the root " vid " means " to know." 

Page 131.—The older Vedic idea of fta relating to the order of the 
physical and the moral spheres becomes definitely transformed in the 
VOL. I 23 
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Br&hmanas into the concept of dharma which refers specially to the 
moral order of the world. It includes all those spheres which were 
later discriminated into ritual, code, law, custom and etiquette. Some¬ 
times “ dharma ” appears as a god. , See Sat. Brdh., xiii. 4. 3. 14. 

Page 136.—See Keith; Aitareya Brdhmana. 


CHAPTER IV 

Page 145.—Though we have spasmodic suggestions of the interest 
in the subject in earlier literature (see Atharva Veda, xviii. 44), it 
becomes dominant in the Upanisads. 

Page 165.—Manas is bound to prana. Cp. Prana-bandhanam hi 
saumya manah. 

Page 168.—Samkara takes “ Snandamaya ” to be the jiva. 

Page 169.—The immanent conception of God also is found in the 
R.V. (see the hymn addressed to Aditi, i. 89. 10), but it becomes 
emphasised in the Upanisads. 

Page 188 n. —Naraa and rffpa mean " name ” and “ corporeal 
form ” in the Upanisads. See Brh. Up., i. 6. 1-2; Mundtaka Up., 
vi. 8; also Oldenberg’s Buddha, pp. 445 ff. 

Page 222.—Deussen thinks that in the earlier Upanisads only the 
three stages of the student, the householder and the anchorite are 
recognised, while those who know the truth are exalted above the 
§ 4 ramas. See Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 368. Jdbdla Up. 
mentions the four airamas. See Brh. Up., iv. 4. 10 and 22; Chdn. Up., 
ii. 23. 1; v. 10. 

Page 223,—“ There is current a rather ill-considered modern theory 
to the effect that the philosophers were not of the priestly caste but 
of the warrior caste, perhaps of non-indigenous origin; that even 
Buddha may have been of a foreign race. But there is little to support 
this theory and much that goes to disprove it. The germs of the 
philosophy of the Upani§ads lie buried in the (priestly) Atharva-Veda 
and Brahma^as, and it is from them that we have to derive the uri- 
^ systematic philosophic utterances of the later sages in whose debates, 
however, the R&jas of the day probably took the condescending interest 
customary to cultured royalty and in which „ when they took part, they 
were credited with victory ” (Hopkins: Ethics of India). 

Page 229, n. 2.—Svayam eva raj ate.. Then it means he is self- 
luminous or self-dependent. 

Page 234.—Dhatupras&da is the expression used. Kafka Up., 
ii. 20. 

Page 241.—The term jlvanmukta is a later one, though the idea is 
contained in the Upanisads. Cp., e.g., Kafka Up., vi. 14. 

Page 267.—See also Belvalkar and Ranade; History of Indian 
Philosophy, vol. ii; Keith: The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, 
2 vols.; and Ranade: A Constructive Survey of Upani$adic Philosophy . 
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CHAPTER V 

Page 274.—S&njaya's scepticism influenced considerably Buddha's 
attitude to metaphysics and the Jaina view of Saptabhangi. Cp. 
“ If you ask me whether there is another world (atthi paraloko)— 
well, if I thought there were, I would say so. And I do not think it 
is thus or thus. And I do not think it is otherwise. And I do not 
deny it " ( Sacred Books of the Buddhists , vol. ii, p. 75). 

Page 278.—Bhaskara, in his commentary on Brahma Sutra (iii. 3.53), 
refers to the Sutra of Brhaspati. 

Page 279.—If Carvaka is a proper name, it may be the name of a 
pupil of Bjrhaspati. It is often regarded as a common name. See 
Macdonell: Sanskrit Literature, p. 450. 

Page 283.—Materialism is ranked with the Samkhya and the Yoga 
in the Arthaiastra . See i. 2. 


CHAPTER VI 

Page 288.—It is sometimes said that the Jains have ten Niryuktas 
as well as a number of Bhasyas. 

Page 294.—Inductive truths are derived from anupapatti or 
the impossibility of conceiving the opposite. See Prameyakamala- 
m&rtawda, pp. 40, 50, 100-1. 

Page 295. — The validity of knowledge consists in the faithful 
representation of objects, while it is tested by practical efficiency. 

Page 297.—“ Although all these (five stages) are in a way the 
same, they have different designations in virtue of being special phases. 
In some cases the succession is unobserved by reason of rapid 
origination " [Pramdnanayatattvdlokalamkdra, ii). 


CHAPTER VII 

Page 342.—Cp. K. J. Saunders: " The great keynotes of our modem 
scientific thinking, causality and the unity of the universe, even if 
Gautama did not first formulate them, were popularised by him" 
[Epochs in Buddhist History , p. ix). 

Page 343.—The Tipitaka contains products of different ages. 
Whether or not the Canon of the Dharma and the Vinaya as found 
to-day were composed at the first Council, it is clear that the elders 
of the faith gathered together soon after the demise of Buddha and 
discussed questions of doctrine and discipline. We are on more certain 
ground with regard to the second Council at Vesali, dated a hundred 
years after the death of Buddha, which was aimed specifically at the 
repudiation of the ten errors which crept into the doctrine in the 
meantime. It may well be that the Canon was actually drawn up at 
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the third Council of Pataliputra, presided over by Tissa, which met 
during Anoka’s time, and by then different sects developed on the 
basis of the master’s teaching. ASoka’s edicts protest against the 
schismatic tendencies of his age. The Ceylonese tradition relates that 
the Canon composed at the third Council was carried to Ceylon by 
Mahinda, the pupil of Tissa and the younger brother or the son of 
Aioka (according to another tradition), and committed to record under 
Vattag&mani. See Keith: Buddhist Philosophy , pp. 3, 13-32. 

Page 344.—Professor Keith thinks that the Abhidhamma Pifaka is 
the work of Vibhajyavadins. See Buddhist Philosophy , pp. 152-3. 

Page 346.—Buddhagho§a wrote a commentary on the Dtgha Nikdya 
called Sumaiigalavildsini . 

Page 353.—See Silacara: Discourses of Gotama , the Buddha , vol. ii, 
xxxv and xxxvi. 

Page 353, 1.—See Culasaccaka Sutta , M.N. (35), i. 237. 

Page 354.—We read from the Jdtakas of cow sacrifices (i. 144) and 
even human sacrifices (iii. 314). 

Page 356.—The Jatakas refer frequently to the degeneration of the 
Brahmin and his eagerness for money. In i. 77, the king’s chaplain 
persuades a young Brahmin, who is opposed to the sacrifice, in these 
words: " My son, this means money to us, a great deal of money.” 
Similarly, when the disciple of the royal priest protests against animal 
sacrifices, he is told: "We shall have abundance of dainties to eat; 
only hold your peace” (iii. 314). The jackal in the Srigala Jataka 
says, ” The Brahmins are full of greed for wealth” (i. 142; see also 
iv. 496). 

* Page 360, n. 1.—M.N., i. 265. 

Page 362.—Cp. the four truths of Buddhism with the division of 
medical topics into disease, origin of disease, health and healing. 
Y.B., ii. 15. 

Page 370.—Though the idea of orderly development is contained 
in the Upanisads (see Kafha ), the Buddhist formula of causality 
emphasises it. 

Later Buddhist texts make the important distinction between 
causes generally (paccaya) and the cause proper (hetu), which is the 
real producer of the result, the other causes being conditions, coeffi¬ 
cients or auxiliaries. The Patfhana classifies conditions under twenty- 
four heads. The power of one idea to affect another is called, in later 
Buddhism, satti or ability. 

Page 371, tt. —See A.N., i. 286; S.N., ii. 25; D.N., ii. 198. 

Page 373.— Mahdvagga , i. 21; S.N., i. 133; iv. 157 and 399. It 
is difficult to say definitely when the theory of momentariness (ksani- 
kav&da) was formulated. Kathdvattu (viii. 8) seems to be familiar 
with it. Ekacitta k?anik& sabbe dhammti,. All things are momentary 
like mental states. Disappearance is the very essence of existence. 
Whatever exists perishes at the next moment. Everything comes 
out of nothing and vanishes into nothing. Nydyabindutika, p. 68; 
see also Ratnaklrti’s K^a^abhaiigasiddhi. 
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Page 374.—On the view of momentariness, causation is neither the 
evolution of the cause into the effect, nor the creation by the cause 
of an effect different from itself, but is the necessary succession of 
determined effects. No real causality can be attributed to the strictly 
momentary. 

Kathdvattu (xvii. 3; xxi. 7 and 8) seems to admit the possibility 
of acts without fruits. See also xii. 2; xvii. 1. In Milinda, the 
arhat is said to suffer pain over which he has no mastery (pp. 134 ff.). 
It expressly asserts chance (animitta); pp. 180 ff. 

Page 376, n. 1. —Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society , 1919, p. 236. 

Page 380.—The doctrine of pratltyasamutpada or the formula of 
causation, which has for its first member avidyS (ignorance), lends 
support to the subjective view of the world. 

Page 381.—The doctrine of perception suggested in the early 
literature ( Majjhima N. t iii. 242) supports a realistic view of the world. 

The Abhidhamma regards the four elements as underived matter 
and makes ether (aka£a) a derived one (Dhammasahgani, M.N., i. 423; 
ii. 17). We find sometimes mention of six real elements where space 
and consciousness are added to the ordinary four elements (see 
Itivuttaka, 44, 51 and 73). 

Page 382, n. 1.—M.N., i. 426. 

Page 384, n. 1.—See also Mahaniddna Sutta, D.N., ii. 66; M.N., i. 
138, 3 °°; S.N., iii. 66, iv. 34. 

Page 385.—In the Alagaddupama Sutta (M.N., i. 140), Buddha 
repudiates the pantheistic view which identifies the self with the world. 

Page 386.—For the dialogue of Vacchagotta, see Aggivacchagotta 
Sutta, M.N., 72; i. 484-489. See Dahlke: Buddhism and its Place in 
the Mental Life of Mankind, pp. 37 ff. 

Page 387.—The Vajjiputtakas adopt the view of pudgala or person 
over and above the impermanent factors of empiric individuality. 
They maintain that the person, though implicated in the elements of 
empiric individuality, is quite distinct from them, even as fire is neither 
the same as nor different from the burning stick, but is something more 
than the stick. M. Poussin writes: “ I cannot help thinking that 
the pudgalav&da is more in harmony with the duhkhasatya and the 
law of karman than the nairatmyavada ” (J.R.A.S., 1901, p, 308). 
Vasubandhu, the Sautrantika, objects to the view of an uncaused, 
eternal, changeless self, inactive and inefficient. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids summarises her views on this question thus: 
" (1) So far as we can trace it, the earliest teaching we call Buddhist 
did not deny the very man , or self . To see this, we must shed our own 
standpoint of the eighteenth century in force still with us; we must 
imagine the power of the word dtman, attan for an educated Indian 
of the seventh century b.c., when invited by a religious teacher that 
he would do well to * seek the attan / Almost it was tantamount to 
bidding him * seek God/ or, ' seek the Holy Spirit within yourselves/ 
This is said to have been one of the earliest addresses of the founder 
of Buddhism. Vinaya, i. 23 ( Mahdvagga , 1. 14); Buddhist Psychology , 
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pp. 28 ff. It is historically of deep significance. And it is supported 
by many passages in the four chief books {Nikayas) and the Dhammab 
pada , where the subject is man’s communing with and knowing 
himself —ways, too, of wording which are not maintained in later 
teaching . 

“What was denied from the very first was that man, the spirit, the 
attan t could rightly be considered as either body or mind. Were he 
either or both, then as being things so weak and transient as either of 
these, he could not will-to-become (as will he did); he could not be 
chooser of his destiny. This is not to deny that the * man-in-man ' 
is. It is to say: * Form not so wrong a notion of what you really are.* 
But to have said, at that day in India, * You are neither the one nor 
the other, therefore you are not at all, you, that is, are just only a 
hundle of both,* would have made the new gospel an absurdity, an 
insult on the intelligence of the hearer. 

“ (2) Yet even now the Southern Buddhist in Asia and the very 
latest writers on Buddhism in the West fail to discern the change 
which spread like a very canker over Buddhism in this matter. 

“ (3) Is there none who will vindicate this helper of men, noble 
and wise? Is there none who will understand that he who brings 
the new message, which we call a religion, to men is one who, whatever 
he did teach, did not teach certain things because he simply could 
not, being who he was, so teach. If we have what I have put forward 
above as a right perspective in contemplating the relation: Mandater 
of gospel; the mandate or gospel; the mandated (viewed as the two 
tetms of the relation and the bond between them), then shall we be 
sure that the mandater, in appealing to the very 4 man-in-man,* could 
not tell the mandated that this ‘ he * was not real, was non-existent. 
We shall be sure that he would, on the contrary, strengthen man’s 
belief in his reality by enlarging man's knowledge about himself “. No 
less sure shall we be, that the mandater could not, in so enlarging 
man’s knowledge, and thereby bringing about a new becoming, a 
fresh change in man, tell the mandated that there was, in man, that 
which was unchangeable.’’— Calcutta Review, November 1927. 

Page 387, n. 1.—M.N., i. 256. 

Page 399, n. 3.—See D.N., ii. 62. 

Page 403.—According to M.N., i. 190, three factors are involved 
in perception, objects, senses and the acts of attention. 

Page 404.—In the Dhammasahgani, citta includes the five forms of 
sense cognition, activity of mind and representative cognition, while 
zetasika covers the other three aggregates of feelings, perceptions and 
dispositions. 

Page 406.—Buddhaghosa regards perception (saihjnd), intelligence 
(vijfiana) and intuition (prajfia) as successive steps in a staircase 
comparable to the different reactions provoked by the sight of precious 
metals in a child who sees in them coloured objects, in a citizen who 
recognises their exchange value, and in an expert who knows all about 
their origin and development. See Buddhagho§a on M.N., i. 292. 
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We have no systematic account of the emotions in the Buddhist 
Canon. Lobha or attraction or appetite, dosa or aversion, and moha 
or delusion are mentioned along with their opposites of alobha, adosa, 
and amoha, disinterestedness, amity and right knowledge. Feelings 
of friendship or love (metta), sympathy with suffering (karu$a) and 
sympathy with happiness or joy (mudita) are also mentioned. The 
idea of continuity (sarhtati) is found in the Abhidhamma (Dhamtna- 
sangani, 585, 643, 734; Kathdvattu , x. 1; xi. 6 and xxi. 4; Abhidham- 
mattasafigaha, v. 12, 15 and 16). Experiences of objects leave behind 
their seeds or impressions in the consciousness-continuum, and in the 
fulness of time the seed ripens and rises into consciousness and we have 
recognition. This consciousness-series reaches its end only at libera¬ 
tion. This view of continuity is developed by the Sautrantikas, who 
regard the person as equivalent to cittasamtana. 

Page 409.—Though rebirth is new birth, there is, however, con¬ 
tinuity between the consciousness which appears at birth and the 
consciousness at the time of death (Milinda, p. 47). This is why it is 
often urged that the last thought at the time of death has an essential 
influence on the form of rebirth. 

Page 410.—The individual carries with him at every moment his 
future {Milinda, p. 101). Each moment of our life is charged with 
the satti or the force of the past, and the present impresses itself on 
all that follows, perfuming it, as it were, as the term vasana indicates. 

Page 411.—The first moment of the new life is called vijn&na, but 
it is the third member on the list. Its antecedents are the good and 
the bad dispositions sticking to it from the beginning. They are called 
samskaras or prenatal forces. Avidya, the first member, represents 
the defiling character of ignorance. 

Page 411, n. 1.—S.N., ii. 10. 

Page 411, n. 3.—V. 388; A.N., i. 177. 

Page 414.—While consciousness is said to pass from life to death, 
we are not sure whether it is visible in itself or is accompanied by a 
subtle body. 

Page 414, n. 1.—D.N., ii. 63. 

Page 415.—For the different views about the chain of causation, 
see Keith: Budd . Phil., pp. 105-m. 

Page 417, n. 1.— Dhammapada, 60. 

Page 421.—See Sildc&ra: Discourses of Gotama , the Buddha, vol. i, 
p. 41. 

Page 422.— Milinda (pp. 95, 117) refers to the doctrine that a man 
may transfer his merit to another instead of keeping it to himself. 

Page 423.—Intuition is intimately related to intelligence. Soe 
Majjhima N., 1. 292 ff. 

Page 432, n. 4.—D.N., i. 124. 

Page 438.—“ There is nothing to show that Buddha tried to 
abolish caste as a social institution. There was no reason why he 
should do so in so far as his teaching could be enforced that the true 
Brahmin was the virtuous brahmin. And within the order, caste did 
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disappear, and there are many instances of low-caste persons being 
admitted as monks ” (E. J. Thomas: The Life of Buddha , 128; see 
also Udana, v. 5). One of Buddha's early disciples is a barber who 
later became a leader in the Order. In the Agganna Suttanta (D.N., 
iii. 80 ff.), the claims of the Brahmins to pre-eminence on the ground 
of birth are contemptuously set aside. 

Page 440.—We, however, come across statements, though they are 
very few, that accidental happenings which do not apparently conform 
to the law of karma are possible. Kathavattu, x ii. 3; xvi. 8; Milinda , 
pp. 135 ff., 180. These are really exceptions which prove the rule. 

See Majjhima N., ii. 104. 

Page 443.—Early Buddhism admits the reality of invisible world 
systems each containing three regions or worlds, those of desire (kama), 
of material form (rupa) and the formless ones (arupa). The first are 
the abodes of ghosts (pretas), of demons (asuras), of men and of gods. 
The second includes the brahmalokas, sixteen in number, distinguished 
according to the gods freed from desires, who abide there. Those who 
practice the four meditations and are freed from rebirth remain there 
until they attain nirvana. The world without form is the dwelling of 
those who carry out the formless meditations. 

Page 446.—The Vaibhasikas accept this intermediate state with a 
quasi-material transporting (ativahika) body. 

Page 447.—The beautiful poetry of the Thera and the Therl gathas 
is inspired by ideas of the happiness of nirvana, which is capable of 
attainment even in this life (see Digha N., i. 84). 

Page 448.—For Nagasena there is temporal experience for the 
individuals who are reborn; for those freed from samsara there is no 
temporal experience. Time belongs to the stuff of worldly life (see 
Milinda, pp. 50 ff.). 

Page 449.—See M.N., i. 487; S.N., iv. 347; iii. 109. Cp. also 

Patisambhidamagga, i. 143-5. 

Page 450.—According to Milinda (p. 271), space and nirvana last 
independently of all forms of causation. 

Page 452.—See M.N. (63), i. 427-432. 

Page 453 n.—Alagaddupama Sutta, M.N., i. 140-1. 

Page 455.—In the cosmic evolution, men of great merit secure the 
rank of gods. Even the appearance of Brahma with the delusion 
that he is self-created (svayambhu) is in accordance with this principle. 

Page 456 n. — See Lakshminarasu: Essence of Buddhism, pp. 261-2, 
275-6. 

Page 465.—See Pratt: The Pilgrimage of Buddhism, chap. v. 

Page 472.—The Samkhya conception of the constant process of 
nature is analogous to the Buddhist conception of the world as a 
perpetual becoming. In both, the law of causality governs the process. 
The stress on avidya as the cause of all misery is common to the two 
systems. 

Page 473.—The ideas of the Yoga system had a powerful hold on 
early Buddhism. Aiarakalama and Uddaka, two teachers of Buddha, 
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were adepts in the practice of Yoga. It is quite possible and very 
probable that Buddha borrowed his ideas of the discipline of mind 
from the Yoga system, as the use of the words citta (thought), nirodha 
(suppression) suggests. The Yoga makes ignorance the cause of 
misery and regards it as a kle£a or defilement which is at the root of 
all others. The four stages of samadhi or concentration may have 
been the original of the Buddhist view of the four ordinary meditations 
(Y.S.I., 17). The four brahmaviharas of friendship, sympathy with 
sorrow, sympathy with happiness and indifference have also their 
parallel in the Yoga system (Y.S.I., 33). It is not difficult to trace 
the chain of causation to the Yoga philosophy (iv. 11). See also 
Stcherbatsky: The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, pp. 2 ff. 

Page 476.—See also Keith: Buddhist Philosophy. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Page 480.—The conception of “ trimurti ” is often regarded as of 
a much later date. See Hopkins: The Great Epic, pp. 46, 184. We 
can trace it, however, to the Maitri Up., iv and v, though the part of 
the Upani§ad in which it occurs is regarded as a late addition. 

Page 483.—The passage in which Buddha is mentioned in the 
Ramayana is said to be an interpolation. 

Page 490.—In the first two stages of the development of the Epic, 
Visi^u with his Vedic ancestry, Narayana, the cosmic god controlling 
the whole evolution of the universe, Vasudeva, the saviour god, and 
Kr§na, the friend and comforter, meet and coalesce. See Santi P., 
341. 20-6. 342. 129. 

Page 492, n. 2.—“ Apo n&ra iti prokta apo vai narasunavalj 
ayanam tasyatah purvam tena narayana smrtah.” 

Page 496.—Dr. Jha quotes an ingenious suggestion that " the 
system (paficaratra) is so called by reason of the fact that it was 
promulgated for the purpose of meeting the religious cravings of men 
during the five days the Vedas remained with the demon from whom 
they were rescued by Visnu before the recreation of the world after 
pralaya ” (Hindustan Review, January 1924, p. 219). 

Page 504, n. 5.—Cak§ub pa£yati rupani manasa na caksusa. 

Page 505, n. 3.—Dubkhad udvijate sarvas sarvasya sukham Ipsitam, 

Page 508, n. 10.— 

Papam karma krtam kificid yadi tasmin na dr&yate, 

Nfpate tasya putresu pautresvapi ca naptrsu. 

Page 511.—Time and nature are not peculiarly Buddhistic. They 
belong to the early naturalistic speculations as well. See Atharva 
Veda , xix. 53, where time is deified. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Page 531 ft.—Anandagiri, who refers to a Vj*ttik&ra twice in his 
Tikd, S.B.G. (pp. 6 and 27 of the Anandairama ed.), does not identify 
him with Bodhayana. 

Page 538 ft.—See also R.V., x. 129. 

Page 542.—Lalane tacjane matur nakarunyam yatha’rbhake 
Tadvad eva mahe^asya niyantur gunado?ayoh. 

Page 544.— Bhagavata, i. 3. 2. 8. 

Page 555 ft.—Bradley: Appearance and Reality , pp. 5-6. 

Page 565.—” The worship of the Blessed One does not express 
itself in mere ecstasy. In it the whole of one's being is engaged. 
* He is of right purpose.’ In this rightness of purpose there is the 
guarantee of righteousness in deed " (McKenzie: Hindu Ethics, p. 131). 

Page 569.—Cp. Nivj-ttir api mucjhasya pravfttir upajayate 
Pravfttir api dhirasya nivftti-phalabhftginl. 

Page 572.—See M.B., Sdnti P., 320. 36 and 38. 

Page 576.—See B.G., v. 23-5. 


CHAPTER X 

Page 590.—In the Mahay&na, Buddha loses his human character 
and is endowed with superhuman powers. The Jdtakas of the Hinay&na 
give place to the Avadanas or the glorious achievements of Buddha 
and his followers. 

Page 592.—In the Mahay&nasarhparigrahat&stra, Asanga enumerates 
seven points in which the Mahayana may be regarded as superior to 
the Sravakayana. “ The Mahayana is comprehensive; whatever has 
been taught by Buddha, not by Sakyamuni in one life alone, is 
accepted; nay, more, as we have seen, whatever is well said, is to be 
deemed the word of a Buddha. Secondly, the Mahayftna aims at 
general salvation, not at individual release, thus excelling in love for 
all created things. Thirdly, the Mahayana is intellectually wider in 
range than the HInayana; the latter denies the reality of the self, 
the former goes so far as to deny all phenomenal reality whatever. 
Fourthly, the Mahayana inculcates spiritual energy; to seek swift 
release for oneself is not its aim as it is that of the Sr&vaka. Fifthly, 
the Mah&yana is skilled in the manifold means (upaya) to lead men to 
salvation; it is unwearied in their varied application. Moreover, it 
leads to a far higher ideal; the adept aims to become not a mere saint 
but a Buddha in his complete perfection. Lastly, when an adept 
becomes a Buddha, he has the infinite power of manifesting himself 
throughout the universe in a body of bliss.” See Suzuki: Mah&y&na 
Buddhism , ch. ii. 

Page 594.—Vasubandhu says that the transitoriness of existence and 
the eternity of nirvana are both implied by the reality of the absolute. 
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Page 597 -—In the Hfnayana, the physical body of the Buddha is 
distinguished from the body of the law which each man has to realise 
for himself. Later in the Divydvadana (pp. 19 ff.; see Digha N. t iii. 
84), we find the idea that the material body of the Buddha is the body, 
while his soul is the law. The true nature or soul of Buddha is the 
intuition (prajfia) or enlightenment (bodhi) attained by him. When 
expressed in metaphysical terms, it is the ultimate reality which 
underlies the phenomenal universe. While this reality belongs to 
every Buddha, each Buddha is said to have at the same time a dharma, 
kaya of his own. The dharmakaya is identified with the tathata, or 
primitive undifferentiated reality, or the womb of the Tathagata, or 
the source of every individual being ( Lamkavatdra , p. 80). Each 
Buddha is conceived as possessing a body of ineffable brilliance which 
is called sambhogakaya. The relation of sambhogakaya to dharmakaya 
is explained by Candrakirti ( Mddhyamakavatara , iii. 12). Those 
equipped with wisdom (jfiana), as the Buddhas, reach dharmakaya, 
while those equipped with merit (punya), as the Bodhisattvas, reach 
sambhogakaya. One cannot, however, be sure of this, since the 
Mahayana literature gives visible forms to Amitabha and Sakyamuni. 

Page 597 n. —See Sutrdlamkara, ix. 77, and Kdrandavyuha . There 
is no absolute being possible even for a Buddha. 

Page 598.—" Those who worship the Bodhisattvas and read the 
Mahdydna Sutras are called the Mahayanists (I-Tsing: Takakusu’s 
E.T., p. 14). 

The conception of law as the body of the Buddha is suggested in 
the Canon. The Sautrantikas seem to accept a body of bliss, one of 
the three kayas. 

Page 599.—The conception of the absolute realising itself in Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas is of great religious value. It shows how the absolute 
is co-operating with the individual to secure for him the bliss of 
deliverance. 

Page 600.—The radiant vijnana transforms itself into active 
intellect and develops into the world of matter and consciousness. 

Page 601.—See also Mahavastu. 

Page 602.—The Bodhisattva, out of compassion, is prepared to face 
the tortures of hell (Bodhicary avatar a, vi. 120; Siksasamuccaya, p. 167). 
The sufferings of the Bodhisattvas are not the penalties of past crimes, 
but opportunities for the exercise of their perfections [Bodhicarydvatara, 
vi. 106). To the Bodhisattvas we owe homage and adoration. By 
confessing our sins to them we merit their forgiveness (ibid., vi. 119. 
122. 124; cp. also Siksdsamuccaya, pp. 160 ff.). By the transfer of 
one's merit, one can please the Bodhisattvas ( Bodhicarydvatdra , v. 85; 
Sikfdsamuccaya, p. 127). Santideva is alive to the folly of the man 
who hands over his body to the wild beasts for food, when he could 
confer on others the precious gift of the knowledge of the true faith 
(Siksdsamuccaya, pp. 119 and 34 ff.; Bodhicarydvatdra , v. 86 ff.; 
Bodhisattvabhumi, i. ix). There is no disgust with life. The rigours 
of monasticism are relaxed, and the householder is regarded as being 
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in a favourable position for the attainment of Buddhahood. See 
Suzuki: Mahdydna Buddhism, chap. xii. 

Page 603.—We cannot say how enlightenment arises. " The 
ancient alone knoweth the incomprehensible faith of action in that he 
doth lead to release men, even when they have abandoned thought 
of enlightenment ” (Bodhicaryavatdra, iv. 27). 

Page 604, n. 3.—Ragadvesamohaksayat parinirvapam. 

Page 605.— Vimalakivti Sutra gives a positive account of nirvana. 
It admits the possibility of the growth of insight in the midst of life 
with all its distractions. Nirvana is samsara, and we must try to 
attain nirvana in and through life and not through abstention from 
its activities. According to Asanga’s Mahdydnasamparigrahatdstra, 
the Buddha, though free from attachment and defilement, is yet full 
of compassion for the departed souls who are to be rescued by him. 

Page 610.—See also K. J. Saunders: Epochs in Buddhist History; 
Sir Charles Eliot: Hinduism and Buddhism ; J. B. Pratt: The 
Pilgrimage of Buddhism . 


CHAPTER XI 

Page 611 n. —See Anoka’s Bhabru edict and Divyavaddna, p. 272. 
In Anguttara N. (iv. 163), Buddha is compared to a granary whence 
men bring every good word. See Vincent Smith: Atoka, p. 154. 

Page 613.—On Sarvastivada or the view that everything exists, 
see Stcherbatsky's The Central Conception of Buddhism. Sarvastivada 
was an ancient school of Buddhism of which the Vaibhasika system 
is a continuation. 

Page 613 n. —Dhamatrata is the author of Udanavarga and Sarnyu- 
ktabhidharmahrdayaiastra. M. M. Haraprasad Sastri says that " Arya- 
deva hails from Kafici ” (Indian Historical Quarterly, 1925, p. 111). 

Page 615.—The self or living being is not an ultimate fact, while 
the real elements (dharmas) are. Nairatmya or soullessness is the 
negative way of expressing the existence of ultimate reality (dharmata); 
only what we call the soul is not that. Cp. Ya£omitra on Abhidharma- 
kota, ix. Pravacanadharmata punar atra nairatmyam buddhanu&asanl 
va. Stcherbatsky says: " Buddhism never denied the existence of a 
personality or a soul, in the empirical sense; it only maintained that 
it was no ultimate reality (not a dharma) ” (see The Central Con¬ 
ception of Buddhism, pp. 25-26). 

" The elements had four salient feaures: (1) they were not sub¬ 
stance—this refers to all the seventy-five elements, whether eternal 
or impermanent; (2) they had no duration—this refers only to the 
seventy-two impermanent elements of phenomenal existence; (3) they 
were unrest—this refers only to one part of the latter class, that which 
roughly corresponds to the ordinary man as opposed to the purified 
condition of the elements of a saint (arya); (4) and their unrest had 
its end in final deliverance. Speaking technically: (1) all dharmas 
are an&tman, (2) all samskjrta dharmas are anitya, (3) all sa&rava 
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dharmas are duhkha, and (4) their nirvana alone is 65 nta. An element 
is non-substantial, it is evanescent, it is in a beginningless state of 
commotion, and its final suppression is the only balm.” 

Regarding the relation of the permanent elements to their mani¬ 
festations, the Vibhdsa seems to suggest four different views. Dharma- 
trata maintains unity of substance (dravya) along with change in 
existence (bhava). The essence remains unchanged while the existence 
alters as when milk changes into curds. This view seems to be 
influenced by the Samkhya theory. Ghosa assumes that elements, 
though existent in the past, present and future, change their aspect 
(laksana) at different times. This view is not generally accepted, as it 
implies the co-existence of the different aspects at the same time. 
Buddhadeva thinks that the past, the present and the future are 
contingent on one another, and the same entity may be described as 
past, present or future in accordance with its relation to the preceding 
or succeeding moment, even as a woman may be regarded as mother, 
wife or daughter. This view does not find acceptance, as it is said to 
involve a confusion of the three periods of time. Vasumitra advocates 
a change of condition (avastha), i.e. of efficiency in the present and 
non-efficiency in the past and the future. When an entity has per¬ 
formed its function and has ceased to act, it is past; when it is pro¬ 
ducing it, it is present; when it has not yet produced it, it is future. 
There is real existence in all the three states. The past is real, for 
were it not so, it could not be the object of knowledge, nor could it 
determine the present. The Vaibhasikas generally accept the view 
of Vasumitra. The Vibhajyavadins adopt the view that the present 
elements and those among the past which have not yet produced their 
function are existent, while the future elements and those of the past 
which have produced their function are non-existent. See Stcher- 
batsky: The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 46, and Appendix 1; 
Keith: Budd. Phil., pp. 104-5. 

Page 616.—The Sarvastivada holds that there are fourteen kinds 
of atoms answering to the five sense-organs, the five sense-objects and 
the four mahabhutas. These atoms are not eternal like those of the 
VaiSesikas or the Jainas. In consistency with the doctrine of momen¬ 
tariness (k^anikavada), they are said to spring into being from time 
to time and lapse into non-being. Even the paramanus, which 
are said to sustain the atoms, are not permanent, since they are 
subject to the fourfold process of birth, continuance, decay and 
destruction. 

The Sarvastiv&da admits the existence of what is called the avijfiap- 
tirupa or unmanifested matter. The Buddhist theory requires that 
every physical act, word or thought should have some corresponding 
result. Every act modifies the nature and position of the molecules. 
Even where it does not do so visibly, it must do so invisibly, for it 
is impossible that an action can have no result. While the Sarv&sti- 
vadins admitted the reality of avijnaptirupa, they were not decided 
about its nature. Harivarman, in his Sattvasiddhi, makes out that it 
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is neither physical nor mental and belongs to cittaviprayukta dharmas. 
As the Sarv&stivadins claim that all character is ultimately material, 
avijfiaptirupa is also a rupa dharma. 

Page 616, n. i.—The Caitta dharmas are distinct from citta and 
not mere phases of it as in the Yogacara. The later Sthavirav&dins 
gave a relative unity to citta and caitasika dharmas, where citta is 
compared to a sphere and caitasikas to sections of it. The caitasikas 
are elements out of which mental complexes are made. “ Just as 
the four mah&bhutas and the five sense-object atoms may combine in 
an infinite number of ways to form the complex external world around 
us, so may the various caitasikas be compounded in an infinite number 
of ways, ranging from the simple thoughts and desires of a child to the 
most abstruse metaphysical inference ” (McGovern: Buddhist Phil,, 
p. 138). The caitasikas are broadly distinguished into (1) general 
mental properties which are neither meritorious nor demeritorious, 
(2) meritorious and (3) demeritorious. While the Sthaviravadins have 
only these three, the Sarvastivadins and the Yogacaras add a fourth 
indeterminate. 

Page 617.—See Abhidharmakoka , iv. ib; also Stcherbatsky: The 
Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, pp. 27-29. 

Page 618.—“ Pratisamkhya means conscious deliberation and is a 
type of intelligence, since it deliberates upon each of the four noble 
truths. The attainment of cessation or nirodha by means of the 
power of deliberation is therefore called pratisamkhyanirodha, just as 
a cart pulled by bullocks is called a bullock-cart by the elimination 
of the middle term” (Abhidharmakoka, i. 3b; McGovern: Buddhist 
Phil,, p. hi). 

The Sarvastivadins " make a difference between the essence and 
the manifestations of the dharmas. At the time of nirvana, the 
manifestations have ceased for ever, and there will be no rebirth, but 
this essence remains. It is nevertheless a kind of entity where there 
is no consciousness” (Stcherbatsky: The Central Conception oj 
Buddhism, p. 53). 

See Abhidharmakoka, iii. 30, where a distinction is made between 
the perception of ” blue ” and the judgment " this is blue.” 

Page 619.—The Abhidharmakoka insists on the importance of 
volition (see iv). The accidental destruction of a human being when 
aiming at a pumpkin is no murder. This view is perhaps intended 
against the Jaina argument that a man who slays, however unwittingly, 
is guilty of murder, even as one who touches fire, however unknowingly, 
is burned. The Abhidharmakoka distinguishes the psychological from 
the physical effect of action. A volition leaves only an impression 
(v&sana) on the mental series, while the bodily acts produce some¬ 
thing quasi-material, called by the scholastics, avijfiapti, which persists 
and develops without any consciousness on the part of the individual. 
The mechanism of rebirth is more clearly conceived. The last con¬ 
sciousness of life determines the new birth to be achieved. Rebirth 
or consciousness of conception (pratisamdhivijfi&na) is a continuation 
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of the last consciousness before death. The last consciousness of the 
dying man creates for itself the necessary body out of unorganised 
matter. 

Page 619, n. 1.—The three are one and the same thing, functioning 
in different ways. “ The Buddhists, at least the Sarvastiv§,dins and 
the Sthaviravadins, agree that there is only a difference in terminology, 
and that the thing spoken of is the same ” (McGovern: Buddhist Phil., 
p. 132). 

Page 621.—The Sautrantikas dispute the Vaibhasika belief in the 
existence of permanent substances persisting through all time. They 
contend that, if the past is to be regarded as real on the ground that 
it exercises efficiency, it cannot be distinguished from the present. 
It is idle to argue that we cannot know non-existent entities. Entities 
which are actually non-efficient are also known. To distinguish 
between an entity and its efficiency is untenable, for it is difficult to 
know why an entity suddenly assumes active efficiency. The Sautr&nti- 
kas maintain that all entities are momentary, suddenly come into 
being, exist for a moment and pass out into non-existence. Their 
existence and efficiency are one. It follows that “ things ” are mere 
names for certain momentary colours, tastes, etc., fictitiously unified 
under a label. The self is also a designation for a series of momentary 
psychic happenings which are in causal relation. Memory requires no 
self but only an earlier experience. It arises when the suitable condi¬ 
tions of attention, freedom from pain and the like are present. The 
last moment of the consciousness series determines the new life. It is 
not clear whether the seed of consciousness has any subtle matter 
accompanying it into a new body or not. See Keith: Budd. Phil., 
p. 166. 

“ The Sautrantikas are credited with three different views of the 
nature of the perception of an object. (1) All its characteristics are 
represented in thought form and so apprehended; (2) thought form 
is of the total actual presentation only, e.g. of variegated colour as 
such; (3) all aspects of the object are presented in thought, but it 
synthesises them in one view, e.g. the different colours are made one " 
(ibid., 162 n.). 

Page 622.—According to the Abhidharmako&a, the phenomenon of 
knowledge is resolved into a simultaneous appearance of a number 
of elements. There is no question of contact, influence or interrelation. 
A movement of colour (rupa), a movement of the visual sense (caksuh), 
a movement of pure consciousness (citta) arise simultaneously in close 
contiguity and constitute the sensation (spar6a) or colour. The 
element of consciousness always appears, supported by an object 
(vi§aya) and a receptive organ (indriya). The consciousness is said to 
grasp the object, since there is between consciousness and the object 
a special relation called sarupya or co-ordination. The consciousness 
apprehends the colour and not the visual sense. As a matter of fact, 
what happens is evanescent flashings of consciousness. “ Consciousness 
apprehends in the wav in which a light moves. The light of a lamp 
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is a common metaphorical designation for an uninterrupted production 
of a series of flashing flames. When this production changes its place, 
we say that the light hats moved. Similarly, consciousness is a conven¬ 
tional name for a chain of conscious moments. When it changes its 
place (i.e. appears in consideration with another objective element), 
we say that it apprehends that object ’* (Abhidharmsko&a, ix; Stcher- 
batsky, p. 57). 

Page 622 n. — Abhidhammatthasafigaha gives the four causes as hetu 
which produces the thing, the alambana or the support which produces 
the thought and its sequel, samanantara or the immediately contiguous 
cause which allows in the stream of thought the new presentation, and 
the adhipati, that on whose existence the other depends. See Keith: 
Budd. Ph., b. 177. 

Svalaksana means the bare particular. 

Page 623.—The Sautrantikas gave up the idea of self-consciousness, 
as the consciousness of the preceding moment by the succeeding con¬ 
sciousness not only lights the objects but lights itself, even as the 
lamp lights not only the room but itself. All consciousness is self- 
consciousness. For the Sautrantikas, the perception of external things 
is only indirect. Things are known because consciousness takes, 
through the medium of the sense organism, the form of the object 
and is also conscious of itself. We recognise the externality of objects 
on account of their temporary and accidental character, which shows 
that they are not parts of consciousness itself. 

Page 623, n. 1.—See also Ui: The Vaikesika Philosophy, pp. 26-28. 

Page 623, n. 4.— Abhidharmakoiavydkhya, vii. 

Page 624 n. —Keith assigns Dignaga to about a.d. 400. See his 
Budd. Phil., p. 305. 

Vasubandhu’s Vijnaptimatrat&trim&at kdrikd had nearly ten com¬ 
mentaries on it. Dharmapala, the teacher of Sflabhadra who was the 
teacher of Yuan Chwang, wrote Vijnaptimdtratdsiddhiidstra. He up¬ 
holds subjective idealism in epistemology and refutes all realism. 

Page 625.—To accept the view of Sarvastiv&da that the world is 
the result of the changing combination of the seventy-five unchanging 
elements is to go against the central truth of impermanence. 

Page 631.—Objects arise in our consciousness as the result of our 
past experience. They seem to be given, while they are the creation 
of our thought. The external world is the product of our thought to 
which we give names and ideas (n&masamjnavyavahara). See 
LamkcLvatara sutra, p. 85. 

Even the internal distinctions of subject, object and knowledge are 
not real. They are the results of the defilement of thought, though 
we cannot trace the beginning of this defilement. The Alaya has no 
origin, duration or destruction. Particular intellectual movements 
stand to it as the waves to the sea. 

Page 639 n.—The Yog&c&ras admit eight kinds of vijn&na, the five 
answering to the five material sense-organs, the sixth manovijfi£na of 
a more general character, exercising the functions of memory and 
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judgment, the seventh kli?tamanovijfl 3 ,na or literally soiled mind- 
consciousness. McGovern says regarding it: “ Whereas manovijftina 
carries on the ordinary process of reasoning, it deals with ideas more 
or less as they come, without consciously or continuously distinguishing 
between that which appertains to the self and that which appears to 
the non-self. This continual distinction is the work of the seventh 
vijn&na, which, according to the Yogacaras, functions even when a 
man is asleep, or is otherwise unconscious. It is the basis of the 
constant tendency towards the atman theory, for it falsely considers 
the alayavijnana to be a real and permanent ego entity, although in 
reality it is in a constant state of flux " [Buddhist Phil., p. 134). The 
same writer speaks of the triple function of the alayavijn&na. M The 
first we can call the positive, because it stores up the seeds of all other 
vijnanas. The second we can call the negative, because it receives the 
influence of all the other phenomenal vijnanas. The third is this 
vijfi&na considered as the object of false belief, for the seventh vijfl&na 
constantly considers that this ever-changing alayavijnana is an eternal 
ego entity ” (p. 135). The Yogacaras are inclined to call the sixth 
vijnana, the seventh manas and the eighth citta. 

Page 640, n. 1.—See McGovern: Buddhist Phil., p. 113. 

Page 643.—Kern is of opinion that Buddhism is from the outset a 
system of idealistic nihilism. See M.N., i. 4, 134, 297 and 329; ii. 261; 
iii. 246. 

Page 655.—When Nagarjuna denies Buddha, it is the Hmay£na 
view of Buddha conceived as the ultimate goal of the world’s progress 
that he rejects and not the Buddha who is above all empirical deter¬ 
minations. See Candrakirti’s M. Vrtti, 432 ff. 

Page 662.—The illusionist tendencies are found developed in 
Buddhap&lita and Candrakirti and in a manner in Santideva, while 
the more reasonable view is found in Bhavaviveka’s exposition of 
Nagarjuna’s views. 

Page 664, n. 2.—Cp. also, 

Prabha^unyam manaSSunyam buddhi£unyam niramayam, 
SarvaSunyam nirabhasam samadhis tasya laksanam. 

Page 668.—See Kern: Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 126. 

Page 699.—See also Keith: Buddhist Philosophy. McGovern: A 
Manual of Buddhist Philosophy. Stcherbatsky: The Central Conception 
of Buddhism ; The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana; Pratt: The 
Pilgrimage of Buddhism, chap. xii. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

I have utilised the opportunity offered by the Second Edition 
to correct a number of minor errors and misprints, and to 
extract in a few doubtful and difficult cases the Sanskrit 
originals so as to enable the reader to compare the interpreta¬ 
tions with the text. These latter are found in the Notes at 
the end of the book, which also include material intended to 
clear up difficulties or bring the book up-to-date. 

The English renderings of Sanskrit texts are generally based 
on standard translations where available, and these are men¬ 
tioned in the bibliographical references. These latter are in¬ 
tended mainly as a guide to the literature available in English, 
though they indirectly point the way to the whole literature 
on the subject. 

I have to thank many friends and critics for their valuable 
suggestions. I am specially indebted to Professor M. Hiriyanna 
of Mysore. Among others who helped me with valuable 
advice are Mahamahopadhyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastri of 
Madras and Mahamahopadhyaya N.S. Anantakrishna Sastri 
of Calcutta. My friend and colleague, Mr. K. C. Chatterji, 
checked the references, and my thanks are due to him. 


September 1930 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

In this volume, which is devoted to the discussion of the six 
Brahmanical systems, I have adopted the same plan and 
method of treatment as in the first. I have tried to adopt, 
what is acknowledged to be, the true spirit of philosophical 
interpretation, viz., to interpret the ancient writers and their 
thoughts at their best and relate them to the living issues of 
philosophy and religion. Vacaspati MiSra, who commented 
on almost all the systems of Hindu thought, wrote on each, 
as if he believed in its doctrines. In presenting intelligently 
tendencies of thought matured long ago and embodied in a 
number of difficult works, it has been necessary to select, 
emphasise and even criticise particular aspects, which naturally 
betrays the direction in which my own thinking runs. 
Involving as the work does so many decisions on points of 
detail, it is, perhaps, too much to hope that the book is free 
from errors of judgment; but I have endeavoured to give an 
objective treatment and avoid playing tricks with the evidence. 

I should repeat here that my discussion is not to be 
regarded as complete in any sense of the term, for almost 
every chapter deals with a subject to which a fully equipped 
specialist devotes a lifetime of study. Detailed discussions of 
particular systems require separate monographs. My task is 
the limited one, of sketching in broad outlines the different 
movements of thought, their motives and their results. I 
have made practically no attempt to deal with secondary 
variations of opinion among the less important writers of the 
various schools. My treatment of the Saiva, the Sakta and 
the later Vai§iiava systems, which belong more to the religious 
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history than to the philosophical development of India, has 
been brief and summary. I shall be thoroughly satisfied if 
I succeed in conveying an idea, however inadequate, of the 
real spirit of the several phases of Indian speculative thought. 

If this volume is slightly more difficult than the previous 
one, I hope it will be felt that the difficulty is not entirely 
of my making, but is to some extent inherent in the subject 
and in the close thinking which its study involves. To con¬ 
dense a mass of facts into a clear narrative which can be 
followed by the reader without bewilderment or boredom is 
a task which I felt to be more than what I could compass. 
It is for the reader to judge how far I have succeeded in my 
attempt to steer a middle course between looseness and 
pedantry. To help the general reader, the more technical 
and textual discussions are printed in small type. 

In the preparation of this volume I have found, not only 
the Sanskrit texts of the different schools, but also the writings 
of Deussen and Keith, Thibaut and Garbe, Ganganath Jha 
and Vidyabhu^an, very helpful. I am greatly indebted to 
my friends, Mr. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar and Professor J. S. 
Mackenzie, for their kindness in reading considerable parts of 
the MS. and the proofs, and making many valuable suggestions. 
Professor A. Berriedale Keith was good enough to read the 
proofs, and the book has profited much by his critical 
comments. My deepest thanks, however, are due, as in the 
case of the first volume, to the General Editor, Professor 
J. H. Muirhead, who gave to the work much of his time and 
thought. But for his generous assistance, the defects of the 
book—whatever they may be—would have been very much 
greater. The printing of the work involved considerable 
trouble, and I am glad that it has been extraordinarily well 
done. 


December 1926 
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PART III 

THE SIX BRAHMANICAL SYSTEMS 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

rhe spirit of the age—The DarSanas—Astika and Ndstika— Sfltra 
literature—Date—Common ideas—The six systems. 


I 

The Rise of the Systems 

The age of Buddha represents the great springtide of philo¬ 
sophic spirit in India. The progress of philosophy is generally 
due to a powerful attack on a historical tradition when men 
feel themselves compelled to go back on their steps and raise 
once more the fundamental questions which their fathers had 
disposed of by the older schemes. The revolt of Buddhism 
and Jainism, even such as it was, forms an era in the history 
of Indian thought, since it finally exploded the method of 
dogmatism and helped to bring about a critical point of view. 
For the great Buddhist thinkers, logic was the main arsenal 
whore were forged the weapons of universal destructive 
criticism. Buddhism served as a cathartic in clearing the 
mind of the cramping effects of ancient obstructions. 
Scepticism, when it is honest, helps to reorganise belief on 
its natural foundations. The need for laying the foundations 
deeper resulted in the great movement of philosophy which 
produced the six systems of thought, where cold criticism and 
analysis take the place of poetry and religion. The conser¬ 
vative schools were compelled to codify their views and set 
forth logical defences of them. The critical side of philosophy 
became as important as the speculative. The philosophical 
views of the presystematic period set forth some general 
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reflections regarding the nature of the universe as a whole, 
but did not realise that a critical theory of knowledge is the 
necessary basis of any fruitful speculation. Critics forced 
their opponents to employ the natural methods relevant to 
life and experience, and not some supernatural revelation, in 
the defence of their speculative schemes. We should not 
lower our standards to let in the beliefs we wish to secure. 
Atmavidya or philosophy is now supported by Anvik§ikl or 
the science of inquiry. 1 A rationalistic defence of philosophic 
systems could not have been very congenial to the conser¬ 
vative mind.* To the devout it must have appeared that the 
breath of life had departed since intuition had given place to 
critical reason. The force of thought which springs straight 
from life and experience as we have it in the Upani§ads, or 
the epic greatness of soul which sees and chants the God- 
vision as in the Bhagavadgita give place to more strict phi¬ 
losophising. Again, when an appeal to reason is admitted, 
one cannot be sure of the results of thought. A critical 
philosophy need not always be in conformity with cherished 
traditions. But the spirit of the times required that every 
system of thought based on reason should be recognised as 
a darSana. All logical attempts to gather the floating con¬ 
ceptions of the world into some great general ideas were 
regarded as darSanas.3 They all help us to see some aspect 
of the truth. This conception led to the view that the 
apparently isolated and independent systems were really 

1 N.B., i. I. i.; Manu, vii. 43. Kaufilya (about 300 B.c.) asserts that 
Anvlk^ikl is a distinct branch of study over and above the other three, Trayl 
or the Vedas, V&rta or commerce, and Dantfanlti or polity (i. 2). The sixth 
century b.c., when it was recognised as a special study, marks the beginning 
of systematic philosophy in India, and by the first century b.c. the term 
Anvlk$ikl is replaced by “ dargana " (see M.B., Santiparva, 10.45 ; Bhdgavata 
Pur ana, v|ii. 14. 10). Every inquiry starts in doubt and fulfils a need. 
Cp. Jijnasaya samdehaprayojane sucayati (Bhamatl, i. 1. 1). 

* In the R£m£yana, Anvlk?ikl is censured as leading men away from 
the injunctions of the dharmagastras (ii. 100. 36} (M.B., s&nti, 180. 47-49; 
446-8). Manu holds that those who misled by logic (hetugastra) disregard 
the Vedas and the Dharma SQtras deserve excommunication (ii. n); yet 
both Gautama in his Dharma Sutra (xi) and Manu (vii. 43) prescribe a 
course of Anvfk$ikl for kings. Logicians were included in the legislative 
assemblies. When logic supports scripture, it is commended. By means 
of Anvlksikl, Vy&sa claims to have arranged the Vedas {NydyasiitrftVftti, 
L t. 1). 

f Mftdhava: S.D.S. 
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members of a larger historical plan. Their nature could not be 
completely understood so long as they were viewed as self- 
dependent, without regard to their place in the historic 
interconnection. 


II 

Relation to the Vedas 

The adoption of the critical method served to moderate 
the impetuosity of the speculative imagination and helped to 
show that the pretended philosophies were not so firmly held 
as their professors supposed. But the iconoclastic fervour 
of the materialists, the sceptics and some followers of 
Buddhism destroyed all grounds of certitude. The Hindu 
mind did not contemplate this negative result with equanimity. 
Man cannot live on doubt. Intellectual pugilism is not 
sufficient by itself. The zest of combat cannot feed the spirit 
of man. If we cannot establish through logic the truth of 
anything, so much the worse for logic. It cannot be that 
the hopes and aspirations of sincere souls like the f§is of the 
Upani§ads are irrevocably doomed. It cannot be that cen¬ 
turies of struggle and thought have not brought the mind one 
step nearer to the solution. Despair is not the only alter¬ 
native. Reason assailed could find refuge in faith. The 
seers of the Upani§ads are the great teachers in the school 
of sacred wisdom. They speak to us of the knowledge of 
God and spiritual life. If the unassisted reason of man 
cannot attain any hold on reality by means of mere specu¬ 
lation, help may be sought from the great writings of the 
seers who claim to have attained spiritual certainty. Thus 
strenuous attempts were made to justify by reason what 
faith implicitly accepts. This is not an irrational attitude, 
since philosophy is only an endeavour to interpret the widen¬ 
ing experience of humanity. The one danger that we have 
to avoid is lest faith should furnish the conclusions for 
philosophy. 

Of the systems of thought or dar£anas, six became more 
famous than others, viz., Gautama's Nyaya, Kanada's Vai£e§ika, 
Kapila’s S&mkhya, Patanjali’s Yoga, Jaimini's Purva Mlmamsa 
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and BadarSyana's Uttara MimamsS. or the VedSnta. 1 They 
are the Brahmanical systems, since they all accept the authority 
of the Vedas. The systems of thought which admit the 
validity of the Vedas are called astika, and those which 
repudiate it nastika. The astika, or nastika character of a 
system does not depend on its positive or negative conclusions 
regarding the nature of the supreme spirit, but on the accept¬ 
ance or non-acceptance of the authority of the Vedas.* Even 
the schools of Buddhism have their origin in the Upani§ads; 
though they are not regarded as orthodox, since they do not 
accept the authority of the Vedas. Kumarila, a great 
authority on these questions, admits that the Buddhist 
systems owe their inspiration to the Upanisads, argues that 
they were put forth with the purpose of checking the excessive 
attachment to sensuous objects, and declares that they aie 
all authoritative systems of thought. 3 

The acceptance of the Veda is a practical admission that 
spiritual experience is a greater light in these matters than 
intellectual reason. It does not mean either full agreement 
with all the doctrines of the Veda or admission of any belief 
in the existence of God. It means only a serious attempt to 
solve the ultimate mystery of existence ; for even the infalli¬ 
bility of the Veda is not admitted by the schools in the same 
sense. As we shall see, the VaiSesika and the Nyaya accept 
God as the result of inference. The Samkhya is not a theism. 
The Yoga is practically independent of the Veda. The two 
Mimamsas are more directly dependent on the Vedas. The 
Purva Mimamsa derives the general conception of deity from 
the Vedas, but is not anxious about the supreme spirit. The 
Uttara Mimamsa accepts God on the basis of Sruti assisted 
by inference, while realisation of God can be had through 
meditation and jnana. Theistically minded thinkers of a later 
day declined to include the Samkhya under orthodox dar&anas.4 

* Haribhadra, in his $a 4 darianasamuccaya, discusses the Buddhist, the 
Naiy&yika, and the Samkhya, the Jaina, the Vai$e?ika, and the Jaiminlya 
systems (i. 3). Jinadatta and RajaSekhara agree with this view. 

* Pramasyabuddhir vede§u. Manu says that a nastika is he who despises 
the Vedas. Nastiko vedanindakafc (ii. 11). See M.B., xii. 270. 67. 

3 Tantravarttika, i. 3. 2, p. 81. 

4 In Bhlmacllrya's Nyayakoka the astika is said to be paralokadyastitva- 
vadi and nastika as vedamargam ananurundhanafr. He includes Sarhkhya 
and the Advaita Vedanta under the latter. “ Mayavadivedanty api nastika 
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The philosophical character of the systems is not much 
compromised by the acceptance of the Veda. 1 The dis¬ 
tinction between £ruti and smrti is well known, and where the 
two conflict, the former is to prevail. The 6ruti itself is 
divided into the karmakancja (the Sarhhitas and the Brahmanas 
and the jnanakanda (the Upanisads). The latter is of higher 
value, though much of it is set aside as mere arthavada or 
non-essential statements. All these distinctions enable one 
to treat the Vedic testimony in a very liberal spirit. The 
interpretations of the Vedic texts depend on the philosophical 
predilections of the authors. While employing logical methods 
and arriving at truths agreeable to reason, they were yet 
anxious to preserve their continuity with the ancient texts. 
They did not wish it to be thought that they were enunciating 
something completely new. While this may involve a certain 
want of frankness with themselves, it helped the spread of 
what they regarded as the truth. 3 Critics and commentators 
of different schools claim for their views the sanction of the 
Veda and exercise their ingenuity in forcing that sanction 
when it is not spontaneously yielded. In the light of the 
controversies of subsequent times, they read into the language 
of the Vedas opinions on questions of which they knew little 
or nothing. The general conceptions of the Vedas were 
neither definite nor detailed, and so allowed themselves to 
be handled and fashioned in different ways by different schools 
of thought. Besides, the very vastness of the Vedas, from 

eva paryavasine sarhpadyate." Kum&rila regards the SSmkhya, the Yoga, 
the Paficaratra and the Paiupata systems as being opposed to the Veda 
as much as Buddhism (Tantravdrttika, i. 3. 4). 

* What Keith says of the Ny&ya and the Vai£e?ika is true of the other 
systems as well. " The systems are indeed orthodox and admit the 
authority of the sacred scriptures, but they attack the problems of existence 
with human means, and scripture serves for all practical purposes but to 
lend sanctity to results which are achieved not only without its aid, but 
often in very dubious harmony with its tenets ” (I.L.A., p. 3). 

* Cp. Goethe: ** Some very intelligent and brilliant men appeared, in 
this respect, like butterflies which, quite oblivious of their chrysalis state, 
threw away the covering in which they had grown to their organic maturity. 
Others, more faithful and more modest, could be compared with flowers, 
which, though developing into beautiful blossoms, do not leave the root 
nor separate themselves from the mother stem, but rather through thu 
connection bring the hoped-for fruit to ripeness’* (quoted in Merz: European 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century , vol. iv, p. 134, fn. 1). 
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which the authors could select out of free conviction any 
portion for their authority, allowed room for original thought. 

The religious motive of philosophical speculations accounts 
for the apparently miscellaneous character of the contents of 
the systems. The eternity of sound doctrine is more a 
theological than a philosophical problem, related as it is to 
the doctrine of Vedic infallibility. Every system is an 
admixture of logic and psychology, metaphysics and religion. 

Ill 

The Sutras 

When the Vedic literature became unwieldy and the Vedic 
thinkers were obliged to systematise their views, the Sutra 
literature arose. The principal tenets of the darSanas are 
stated in the form of sutras or short aphorisms. They are 
intended to be as short as possible, free from doubt, able to 
bring out the essential meaning and put an end to many 
doubts; and they must not contain anything superfluous or 
erroneous. 1 They try to avoid all unnecessary repetition and 
employ great economy of words.* The ancient writers had 
no temptation to be diffuse, since they had to rely more on 
memory than on printed books. This extreme conciseness 
makes it difficult to understand the Sutras without a 
commentary. 

The different systems developed in different centres of 
philosophical activity. The views had been growing up 
through many generations even before they were summed 
up in the Sutras. They are not the work of one thinker or 
of one age but of a succession of thinkers spread over a number 
of generations. As the Sutras presuppose a period of gestation 
and of formation, it is difficult for us to trace their origin. 
There are no absolute beginnings for spiritual possessions. 

* Alpak$aram asaihdigdham saravad viSvatomukham 
Astobham anavadyarfi ca sfltraih sutravido vidufc 

(Madhva on B.S., i. i. i). See Jayatlrtha'a Nydyasudhd , i. i. i; Bhdmati , 
i. i. i. 

* The remark that " a grammarian rejoices in the economising of half a 
short vowel as much as he does on the birth of a son ” points to the ideal of 
the rigid economy of words. 
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The SGtras are the outcome of a series of past efforts and 
“ occupy a strictly central position summarising, on the one 
hand, a series of early literary essays extending over many 
generations, and forming, on the other hand, the headspring 
of an ever-broadening activity of commentators as well as 
virtually independent writers, which reaches down to our days 
and may yet have some future before itself.” 1 The systems 
must have evolved at a much earlier period than that in 
which the Sutras were formulated. The whole tone and 
manner of the philosophical SGtras suggests that they belong 
approximately to the same period.* The authors of the 
SGtras are not the founders or originators of the systems but 
only their compilers or formulators. This fact accounts for 
the cross references in the philosophical Sutras, and it must 
be noted that the various systems had been growing side by 
side with one another during the period which preceded the 
formation of the Sutras. To the early centuries after Buddha 
and before the Christian era belongs the crystallisation of the 
different systems out of the complex solution. Oral tradition 
and not books were the repositories of the philosophical views. 
It may be that, through lapse of oral tradition, several 
important works perished, and many of those that have 
reached us are not even pure. Some of the earlier important 
Sutras, as the Brhaspati Sutras, Vaikhanasa SGtras and 
Bhik§u SGtras, as well as large quantities of philosophical 
literature, are lost to us, and with them also much useful 
information about the chronological relations of the different 
systems. Max Muller assigns the gradual formation of the 
SGtras to the period from Buddha to ASoka, though he admits 
that, in the cases of the Vedanta, the Samkhya and the Yoga, 
a long previous development has to be allowed. This view 
is confirmed by the evidence of Kautilya’s Arthasastra. Up 
till then, the orthodox Anvlk§iki or logical systems were 
divided mainly into two schools, the Purva MImamsa and the 
S&mkhya. Though the references in Buddhist texts are very 

* Thibaut: Introduction to S.B., p. xii. 

* In some form the different systems must have existed before the 
Christian era. The early sacred literature of the Jain as mentions the 
systems of Vai£e?ika, Buddhism, Saihkhya, Lok&yata and $a$titantra 
(Weber's Sanskrit Literature , p. 236, n. 249) See also Lalitavistara, xii; 
Cardkasaekkiti; M.B., N&r&yaglya section. 
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vague, it may be said that the Buddhist Sutras assume a 
knowledge of the six systems. The vivid intellectual life of 
the early centimes after Buddha flowed in many streams 
parallel to one another, though the impulse to codify them 
was due to the reaction against the systems of revolt. These 
systems of thought undergo modifications at the hands of 
later interpreters, though the resultant system is still fathered 
on the original systematises The philosophy of the Vedanta 
is called Vyasa's, though Samkara, Ramanuja and a host of 
others introduced vital changes of doctrine. The greatest 
thinkers of India profess to be simply scholiasts ; but in their 
attempts to expound the texts, they improve on them. Each 
system has grown in relation to others which it keeps always 
in view. The development of the six systems has been in 
progress till the present day, the successive interpreters 
defending the tradition against the attacks of its opponents. 

In the case of every dardana, we have first of all a period 
of philosophic fermentation, which at a particular stage is 
reduced to sutras or aphorisms. This is succeeded by the 
writing of commentaries on the aphorisms, which are followed 
by glosses, expositions and explanatory compendia, in which 
the original doctrines undergo modifications, corrections and 
amplifications. The commentaries use the form of the dia¬ 
logue, which has come down from the time of the Upanisads 
as the only adequate form for the exposition of a complex 
theme. The commentator by means of the dialogue is enabled 
to show the relation of the view he is expounding to the 
diverse trains of thought suggested by the rival interlocutors. 
The ideas are restated and their superiority to other con¬ 
ceptions established. 


IV 

Common Ideas 

The six systems agree on certain essentials. 1 The accept- 

* “ The longer I have studied the various systems, the more have I 
become impressed with the truth of the view taken by Vijf&nabhijk^u and 
others that there is behind the variety of the six systems a common fund 
of what may be called national or popular philosophy, a large m&nasa lake 
of philosophical thought and language far away in the distant North and 
in the distant past, from which each thinker was allowed to draw for his 
own purposes ” (Max Miiller : S.S., p. xvii). 
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ance of the Veda implies that all the systems have drawn 
from a common reservoir of thought. The Hindu teachers 
were obliged to use the heritage they received from the past, 
in order to make their views readily understood. While the 
use of the terms avidya, maya, purusa, jiva shows that the 
dialect of speculation is common to the different systems, it 
is to be noted that the systems are distinguished by the 
different significations assigned to those terms in the different 
schools. It frequently happens in the history of thought that 
the same terms and phrases are used by different schools in 
senses which are essentially distinct. Each system sets forth 
its special doctrine by using, with necessary modifications, 
the current language of the highest religious speculation. In 
the systems, philosophy becomes self-conscious. The spiritual 
experiences recorded in the Vedas are subjected to a logical 
criticism. The question of the validity and means of know¬ 
ledge forms an important chapter of each system. Each 
philosophical scheme has its own theory of knowledge, which 
is an integral part or a necessary consequence of its meta¬ 
physics. Intuition, inference and the Veda are accepted 
by the systems. Reason is subordinated to intuition. Life 
cannot be comprehended in its fulness by logical reason. 
Self-consciousness is not the ultimate category of the universe. 
There is something transcending the consciousness of self, to 
which many names are given—Intuition, Revelation, Cosmic 
Consciousness, and God-vision. We cannot describe it ade¬ 
quately, so we call it the super-consciousness. When we now 
and then have glimpses of this higher form, we feel that it 
involves a purer illumination and a wider compass. As the 
difference between mere consciousness and self-consciousness 
constitutes the wide gulf separating the animal from man, so 
the difference between self-consciousness and super-conscious¬ 
ness constitutes all the difference between man as he is and man 
as he ought to be. The philosophy of India takes its stand 
on the spirit which is above mere logic, and holds that culture 
based on mere logic or science may be efficient, but cannot be 
inspiring. 

All the systems protest against the scepticism of the 
Buddhists, and erect a standard of objective reality and 
truth as opposed to an eternal, unstable flux. The stream of 
the world has been flowing on from eternity, and this flow is 
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not merely mental, but is objective ; and it is traced to the 
eternal prakrti or may5, or atoms. " That in which the 
world resides, when divested of name and form, some call 
prakrti, others mSLya, others atoms.” * It is assumed that 
whatever has a beginning has an end. Everything that is 
made up of parts can be neither eternal nor self-subsistent. 
The true individual is indivisible. The real is not the universe 
extended in space and time; for its nature is becoming and 
not being. There is something deeper than this—atoms and 
souls, or purusa and prakrti, or Brahman. 

All the systems accept the view of the great world rhythm. 
Vast periods of creation, maintenance and dissolution follow 
each other in endless succession. This theory is not incon¬ 
sistent with belief in progress ; for it is not a question of the 
movement of the world reaching its goal times without number, 
and being again forced back to its starting-point. Creations 
and dissolutions do not mean the fresh rise and the total 
destruction of the cosmos. The new universe forms the next 
stage of the history of the cosmos, where the unexhausted 
potencies of good and evil are provided with the opportunities 
of fulfilment. It means that the race of man enters upon and 
retravels its ascending path of realisation. This interminable 
succession of world ages has no beginning. 

Except perhaps the Purva Mimamsa, all the systems aim at 
the practical end of salvation. The systems mean by release 
(mok$a) the recovery by the soul of its natural integrity, 
from which sin and error drive it. All the systems have for 
their ideal complete mental poise and freedom from the 
discords and uncertainties, sorrows and sufferings of life, “ a 
repose that ever is the same,” which no doubts disturb and 
no rebirths break into. The conception of jivanmukti, or 
liberation in life, is admitted in many schools. 

It is a fundamental belief of the Hindus that the universe 
is law-abiding to the core, and yet that man is free to shape 
his own destiny in it. 

Our actions still pursue us from afar, 

And what we have been makes us what we are. 

* Vijfianabhik?u quotes from Brhadviiiffha in his Yogavirttika : 
N5marQpavmirmuktaih yasmin samti?thate jagat 
Tam khufe prakrti ih kecin m5y5m an ye pare tv auQn 
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The systems believe in rebirth and preexistence. Our life is 
a step on a road, the direction and goal of which are lost in 
the infinite. On this road, death is never an end or an 
obstacle but at most the beginning of new steps. The develop¬ 
ment of the soul is a continuous process, though it is broken 
into stages by the recurring baptism of death. 

Philosophy carries us to the gates of the promised land, 
but cannot let us in ; for that, insight or realisation is neces¬ 
sary. We are like children stranded in the darkness of 
samsara, with no idea of our true nature, and inclined to 
imagine fears and to cling to hopes in the gloom that surrounds 
us. Hence arises the need for light, which will free us from 
the dominion of passions and show us the real, which we 
unwittingly are, and the unreal in which we ignorantly live. 
Such a kind of insight is admitted as the sole means to 
salvation, though there are differences regarding the object 
of insight. 1 The cause of bondage is ignorance, and so release 
can be had through insight into the truth. The ideal of the 
systems is practically to transcend the merely ethical level. 
The holy man is compared to the fair lotus unsullied by the 
mire in which it grows. In his case the good is no more a 
goal to be striven after, but is an accomplished fact. While 
virtue and vice may lead to a good or bad life within the 
circle of samsara, we can escape from samsara through the 
transcending of the moralistic individualism. All systems 
recognise as obligatory unselfish love and disinterested activity, 
and insist on cittaSuddhi (cleansing of the heart) as essential 
to all moral culture. In different degrees they adhere to the 
rules of caste (varga) and stages of life (airama). 

A history of Indian philosophy, as we noted in the Intro¬ 
duction,* is beset with innumerable difficulties. The dates of 
the principal writers and their works are not free from doubt; 
and in some cases the historicity of well-known authors is 
contested, While many of the relevant works are not avail¬ 
able, even, the few that are published have not all been 
critically studied. A historical treatment of Indian philosophy 

1 Even the Buddhist thinker Dharmaklrti opens his Nyayabindu with 
the remark that all fulfilment of human desires is preceded by right know¬ 
ledge. Samyagj fi5napflrvik4 sarvapurue&rthasiddhib (i) 

» IP.. vol. 1. 
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has not been taken up by the great Indian thinkers them¬ 
selves. Madhava in his Sarvadarianasamgraha treats of six¬ 
teen different darSanas. In the first volume we dealt with 
the materialist, the Buddhist and the Jaina views. In this 
we propose to deal with the Nyaya, the Vai£e§ika, the Samkhya, 
the Yoga, the Purva MImamsa and the Vedanta darSanas. 
The four schools of Saivism and those of Ramanuja, the Purna- 
prajfia are founded on the Vedanta Sutra and attempt to 
interpret it in different ways. Panini’s system is of little 
philosophical significance. It accepts the MImamsa view of 
the eternity of sound and develops the theory of sphofa or 
the indivisible unitary factor latent in every word as the 
vehicle of its significance. Of these six systems, the Vai£e§ika 
is not very much in honour, while the Nyaya on its logical 
side is popular and finds many devotees, especially in Bengal. 
The Yoga in its practical form is practised by a few, while 
the Purva MImamsa is closely related to Hindu law. The 
Samkhya is not a living faith, while the Vedanta in its different 
forms pervades the whole atmosphere. In dealing with the 
six systems of Hindu thought, we shall confine our attention 
to the great classics, the Sutras as well as their chief com¬ 
mentators: With regard to almost all the thinkers of recent 
times—of course there are exceptions—their metaphysical 
contributions do not seem to be sufficiently impressive. Their 
learning is prodigious; but they belong to the period of 
decadence, where the tendency to comment and recast cease¬ 
lessly takes the place of creation and construction. There are 
too many concessions to dogma, too much attachment to the 
mystifying elaboration of the obvious and, by reason of the 
warping theological bias and metaphysical sterility, do not 
deserve any great attention. 

In obedience to custom, which it would be vain to try to 
unsettle, we shall start with the Nyaya and the Vai£e§ika 
theories, which give us an analysis of the world of experience, 
and pass on to the Samkhya and the Yoga, which try to explain 
experience by bold speculative ventures; and we shall con¬ 
clude with a discussion of the MImamsas, which attempt to 
show that the revelations of Sruti are in harmony with the 
conclusions of philosophy. Such a treatment has at least the 
support of sound logic though not of sound chronology. 
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THE LOGICAL REALISM OF THE NYAYA 


The NySya and the Vai$e?ika—The beginnings of the Nyaya—Litera¬ 
ture and history—Aim and scope—The nature of definition—Perception 
—Its analysis and kinds—Inference—Syllogism—Induction—Causation 
—Plurality of causes—Asatk&ryavada—Criticism of the Nyaya view of 
causation—Comparison—Verbal knowledge—Authoritativeness of the 
Vedas—Other forms of knowledge—Aitihya and Arthapatti, Sambhava 
and Abh&va—Tarka, Vada, Nigrahasthana—Memory—Doubt—Fallacies 
—Truth, its nature and criterion—Theories of error—The Nyaya theory 
of knowledge examined—The world of nature—The individual soul— 
Sarhsara—Mok$a—Criticism of the Nyaya theory of soul and its relation 
to consciousness—Ethics—Proofs for the existence of God—Conclusion. 


I 

The Nyaya and the Vaisesika 

While the other systems of Indian thought are mainly 
speculative, in the sense that they deal with the universe as 
a whole, the Nyaya and the Vaisesika represent the analytic 
type of philosophy, and uphold common sense and science, 
instead of dismissing them as “ moonbeams from the larger 
lunacy." What is distinctive of these schools, is the appli¬ 
cation of a method, which their adherents regard as that of 
science, to material which has hitherto been treated in quite 
a different way. Applying the methods of logical inquiry 
and criticism, they endeavour to show that these do not 
warrant the conclusions which the Buddhist thinkers derived 
from them, and that logic does not compel us to disperse 
the unity and pattern of life into its fleeting moments. They 
are interested mainly in averting the sceptical consequences 
of the Buddhist phenomenalism, which merged external reality 
in the ideas of mind. They seek to restore the traditional 
substances, the soul within and nature without, but not on the 

20 
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basis of mere authority. The general scepticism which set in 
like a flood, could not be checked by a mere resort to faith, 
when its citadel was attacked by the heretical thinkers who 
presumably took their stand on the evidence of the senses 
and the conclusions of reason. Only by a thorough examina¬ 
tion of the modes and sources of correct knowledge can the 
ends of life and religion be truly met. What is supplied to 
us by scripture or the evidence of the senses must be sub¬ 
mitted to a critical inquiry, as the etymological meaning of 
the word anvik§iki suggests. 1 The Naiyayika is willing to 
admit as true whatever is established by reason.* VHtsyayana 
and Uddyotakara urge that if the Nyaya philosophy dealt 
only with the nature of the soul and its released condition, 
there would not be much to distinguish the Nyaya from the 
Upanisads which also treat of these problems. That which 
gives distinction to the Nyaya is its critical treatment of 
metaphysical problems. Vacaspati defines the purpose of the 
Nyaya as a critical examination of the objects of knowledge 
by means of the canons of logical proof. J 

The Nyaya and the VaiSesika take up the ordinary stock 
notions of traditional philosophy, as space, time, cause, matter, 
mind, soul and knowledge, explore their significance for 
experience, and set forth the results in the form of a theory 
of the universe. The logical and the physical departments 
become the predominant features in these traditions. The 
Nyaya and the Vaise^ika take up respectively the world 
within and the world without. The Nyaya describes at great 
length the mechanism of knowledge and argues vigorously 
against the scepticism which declares that nothing is certain. 
The Vai£e§ika has for its main objective the analysis of experi¬ 
ence. It formulates general conceptions which apply to 
things known, whether by the senses or by inference or by 
authority. Adopting such an attitude, it is no wonder that 

1 Pratyak$&gamabhyam &k§iptasya anvik$& taya vartata ity anvlk?iki 
(N.B., i. x. i). Again: “ It is called anvlk$a or investigation, since it 
consists in the reviewing (anu-Ik$apa) of a thing previously apprehended 
(Ik$ita) by perception and verbal testimony " (N.B., i. x. i). Logic is the 
science of second intentions, as Aristotle would say It is essentially the 
reflection of knowledge on itself. 

* Buddhya yad upapannarh tat sarvarh nyayamatam. 

s Cf. PramSpair arthaparik$aijam (N. B. and N.V.T.T., i. i. i). 
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the Nyaya and the Vai£e§ika systems advocate belief in 
individual souls as substantial beings, interacting with a whole 
environing system of things. 

The two systems had been for long treated as parts of 
one whole. It is sometimes suggested that they branched 
off as independent streams from the same original source, 
which treated of things known and the means of knowledge. 
It is, however, difficult to be certain on this point. The 
later works regard these systems as forming parts of one 
discipline. 1 Even in the Nyaya Bha?ya of Vatsyayana, the 
two are not kept distinct. The VaiSe§ika is used as a supple¬ 
ment to the Nyaya.* Uddyotakara’s Nyayavarttika uses the 
VaiSesika doctrines. Jacobi observes that “ the fusion of these 
two schools began early and seems to have been complete at 
the time when the Nyayavarttika was written.” 3 Many of 
the Nyaya sutras presuppose the tenets of the Vai£esika. 
They are called samanatantra or allied systems, since they 
both believe in a plurality of souls, a personal God, an atomic 
universe, and use many arguments in common. While there 
is no doubt that the two systems coalesced very early, a 
difference in the distribution of emphasis on the logical and 
the physical sides distinguishes the one from the other. 4 
While the Nyaya gives us an account of the processes and 
methods of a reasoned knowledge of objects, the Vai6e§ika 
develops the atomic constitution of things which the Nyaya 
accepts without much argument.5 

* See Varadaraja's T&rkikarahsd, KeSava Misra’s TarkabhSfa, fevSditya’s 
Saptapaddrthl, ViSvanatha’s Bhd$dparicchcda and Siddhdntamuktavali, Annam 
Bhatta's Tarkasamgraha and Dipikd, Jagadi&a’s Tarkdmfta, and Laugak?i 
BhAskara's Tarkakaumudl The Buddhist thinkers Aryadeva and Hari- 
varman did not look upon the Nyaya as a system independent of the 
Vai3e$ika (Ui: Vaike§ika Philosophy, pp. 54 and 56), 

» N.B., i. 1. 4. Vatsyayana quotes V.S., iii. 1. 16 in N.B., ii. 2. 34; V.S., 
iv. 1. 6 in N.B., iii. 1. 33 and iii. 1. 67* 

S E.R.E., vol. ii t p. 201 b . 

4 Uddyotakara says that " the other sciences are not meant to deal 
with the subjects (of pram&tias), though they deal with things made known 
by them (N.V., i. i. i). 

5 Garbe looks upon the Vai£e§ika as prior to the Ny§ya (E.R,E., vol. xii, 
p. 569 ; see also Philosophy of Ancient India , p. 20; Jacobi: J.A.O.S., xxxi), 
while Goldstucker regards the Vai£e$ika as a branch of the Nyaya. Keith 
inclines to the former view (I.L.A., pp. 21-22). It is more logical, since 
critical investigations generally follow dogmatic metaphysics; The more 
systematic character of the N.S., the greater attention paid to the problems 
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The NySya philosophy has been held in great reverence 
for a veiy long time past. Manu includes it under £ruti. 
Yajfiavalkya regards it as one of the four limbs of the Veda. 1 
The classical studies of the Hindus comprise the five subjects 
of Kivya (literature), Nataka (drama), Alaihkara (rhetoric), 
Tarka (logic), and Vyakarana (grammar). Whatever other 
specialised studies a student may take up later, the pre¬ 
liminary course includes logic, which is the basis of all studies. 
Every system of Hindu thought accepts the fundamental 
principles of the Nyaya logic, and even in criticising the Nyaya 
system, uses the Nyaya terminology and logic. The Nyaya 
serves as an introduction to all systematic philosophy.* 


II 

The Beginnngs of the NyAya 

Anvik§iki, as we have seen, is the treatment in a con¬ 
sciously critical manner of the ultimate problems of spirit; 
and it has been used in a comprehensive sense, so as to include 
all systematic attempts to solve the problems of philosophy, 
the Samkhya, the Yoga and the Lokayata. Soon attention 
was directed to the nature of logical procedure and criticism, 
used in common by these different systems of thought. Every 
science is a nyaya, which means literally going into a subject 

of the eternity of sound, the nature of the self and the process of inference 
support Keith's view. The explicit reference to Igvara in N.S., iv. i. 19, is 
more than what the Vai£e?ika has to say on this question. The argument 
for the existence of the self from bodily activities is cruder than the Nyaya 
view of self as the basis of mental phenomena. The absence of any direct 
reference to the Nyaya in the B.S., which criticises the Vai£e?ika theory 
(ii. 2. 12-17), supports the view of the greater antiquity of the latter. This 
position will be considerably strengthened if the NySya reference to 
pratitantrasiddhanta is taken as an allusion to the Vai6e§ika. The more 
elaborate account of the grounds of inference and the simpler scheme of 
fallacies in the V.S. are not of great value on the question of date. We 
find a number of coincidences between the N.S. and the V.S. Cp. N.S., iii, 
1. 36 ; ii. 1. 54 ; i. 1. 10 ; iii, 1. 28 ; iii 1. 35 ; iii 1. 63 ; iii. 1, 71; iii. 2. 63, 
with V.S., iv. 1. 8 ; vii. 2. 20 ; iii. 2. 4 ; iv. 2. 3 ; iv. 1 6-13 ; vii. 2. 4-5 ; 
viii. 2. 5; vii. 1. 23, respectively. If some of the V.S. seem to be elabora¬ 
tions of the Ny&ya views, it only shows that those sfitras were compiled 
later than the N.S. The priority of the bulk of V.S. is not affected thereby. 

* YdjUavalkya Smfti , i. 3. Cp. Aimopani$ad, ii, and Vifpu Purdpa, iii. 6. 

• Cp. Kautilya (i. 2), quoted in N.B., i. 1. 1. 
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or analytic investigation. The system of Nyaya, which 
studies the general plan and method of critical inquiries, may 
be called the science of sciences. Such purely logical studies 
were encouraged by the Mimamsakas, who were not merely 
exegetes but also logicians. It may well be that logic arose 
out of the necessities of the sacrificial religion, especially out 
of the need that existed for interpreting correctly the Vedic 
texts regarding sacrificial rites, rules and results; and that 
hence the thinkers who founded and developed the MimarhsS. 
helped the growth of logic. 1 When Gautama expounded the 
logical side more carefully than other thinkers, his view 
became identified with the Anvik§iki. Thus a term which 
was used for long in the general sense of systematic philosophy 
became narrowed down in signification. 1 

In the long chain of antecedents out of which the Nyaya 
evolved, an important place will have to be assigned to dia¬ 
lectical discussions.3 The Nyaya is called sometimes Tarka- 
vidya or the science of debate, Vadavidya, or the science of 
discussion. Discussion or vada is the breath of intellectual 
life. We are obliged to use it in the search for truth, which is 
complex in character and yields only to the co-operation of 
many minds.4 The Upanisads speak of learned assemblies 


* From the names of the MlmJmsa works, like Madhava’s Nyayam&la- 
vistara, PUrthasarathi Mi&ra’s Nyayaratnakara, and Apadeva's Nyayaprakdia, 
it is evident that the term Nyaya was used as a synonym for Mlmamsd! 
See also Apastamba's Dharma Sutra, ii. 4. 8. 23; ii. 6. 14. 3. 

* See also Manu, vii. 43; Gautama’s Dharma Sutra, xi; Ramdyana 
Ayodhyakarxja, 100. 36; M.B., Santiparva, 180. 47. 

* The first sutra enumerates the topics considered in the system, which 
are: (1) pramapa, the means of knowledge; (2) prameya, the objects of 
knowledge; (3) sarhSaya, doubt; (4) prayojana, purpose; (5) dp?tanta 
example; (6) siddhJnta, accepted truth; (7) avayava, members of the 
syllogism; (8) tarka, indirect proof; (9) nirpaya, determination of the 
truth; (10) vada, discussion; (xi) jalpa, wrangling; (12) vitanda, cavil 
or destructive criticism; (13) hetvabhSsa, fallacious reasons; (14) cbala 
quibbling; (15) jati. futile objections; and (16) nigrahasthana, occasions 
for reproof. The first nine are more strictly logical than the last seven 
which have the negative function of preventing erroneous knowledge. They 
are more weapons for the destroying of error than for the building up of 


♦ Socrates practised it. Plato’s works illustrate its value for the attain¬ 
ment of .truth. Aristotle says : " Some see one side of a matter and others 
another, but all together can see all sides ’’ (Politics). Milton’s Areopagitica 
and Mill’s Essay on Liberty praise the method of free discussion 
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or pari§ads where philosophical disputations were carried on.* 
Greek logic owed much to the Sophistic movement, which 
adopted the mode of disputation called Dialectic, the game of 
question and answer. In the practice of the art of discussion, 
the Sophists not only discovered the true principles of reason¬ 
ing but also invented tricks of argument and sophisms. From 
the Dialogues of Plato we learn that Socrates used the art 
of debate for the purpose of eliciting the truth. Aristotle 
devoted two of his logical treatises, the Topics and the 
Sophistical Refutations to the guidance of disputants, ques¬ 
tioners as well as respondents, though he distinguished logic 
from rhetoric, the principles of reasoning from the rules of 
debate. There is no doubt that Gautama's logic sprang from 
the dialectical tournaments, the sound of which filled the 
durbars of kings and the schools of philosophers. The attempt 
to regulate the use of debates led to the development of logical 
theory. Gautama, like Aristotle, systematised the principles 
of reasoning, distinguished the true from the false, and gave 
an elaborate account of the various forms of sophisms and 
argumentative tricks. The sixteen topics mentioned in the 
first sutra may be regarded as representing stages in dialectical 
controversy intended to lead up to knowledge.* Many of the 
later works on logic discuss the rules of debated while all of 
them refer to dialectical problems. 4 

Jayanta asserts that, though Gautama's work provides the most 
satisfactory account of the subject, there was logic before Gautama, 
even as MlmamsS was before Jaimini and grammar before Pacini.I 


« See Chan. Up., v. 3. i ; Bfh. Up., vi. 2. 1 ; Praina, i. 6. See also 
Manu, vi 50; viii. 269; xii. 106; M.B., Santiparva, 180. 47; 246. 18. 
In Manu, xii. no-in, Par Siam, viii. 19, and Yajhavalkya, i. 9, Parivara 
of the Vinaya Pitaka, details regarding the pari$ads are mentioned. 

* See also N.B., i. 1. 1. 

J Tarkikaraksa. 

4 Kaufilya mentions thirty-two technical terms called Tantrayukti, and 
this list is also found in Carakasamhitd, Siddhisthana, xii, and Suirutasamhita, 
Uttaratantra, lxv. The £nvlk$ikl portion of Caraka’s work deals extensively 
with the rules of debate (Vim&nasth£na, viii). 

5 Dr. VidyabhOjap is of opinion that a number of writers made con¬ 
tributions to Indian logic before the author of the Sutra. He mentions 
the names of Datt&treya, Punarvasu Atreya, Sulabka the lady ascetic, and 
Agt&vakra (.History of Indian Logic, pp. 9-17). 
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The Chdndogya Upani$ad refers to Vakovakya,* which Saihkara inter¬ 
prets as Tarkaidstra .* The Mahdbhdrata refers to Tarkag&stra and 
Anv!k?ikl,3 and states that Ndrada was familiar with the Ny&ya 
syllogism as well as the Vai£e$ika principles of conjunction and 
inherence. Vi£van&tha quotes from some Purina a passage to the 
effect that the Ny&ya is counted among the subsidiary parts (upShgas) 
of the Veda .4 Though Buddha's system was eminently rational, we do 
not come across any systematic treatment of logical theory in the early 
canonical works. There are, however, references to men skilled in logic. 
The Brahmajdla Sutta refers to Takki (sophist), and Vimarhsi (casuist ).5 
The name Anumana Sutta of Majjhima Nikaya perhaps indicates 
the use of the word " anumana " in the sense of inference. KathSvattu 
uses the terms patififia, upanaya, niggaha in their technical significa¬ 
tion * The Yamaha knows of the distribution of terms and the rules of 
conversion. The Pafisambhiddmagga refers to the analysis of words and 
things. Nettipakarana shows a great appreciation of logical theory. 
In the Questions of Milinda the Ny&ya system is perhaps referred to 
under the name NIti .7 Lalitavistara mentions logic under the name 
of HetuvidyS. The Jaina Agamas testify to the antiquity of Indian 
logic. Anuyogadvdra composed by Aryarak?ita who lived about the 
first century a.d. has the same division of anumana into purvavat, 
Sesavat and samanyatodrsta as the Sutra of Gautama. Aryarak§ita 
seems to have been only a redactor of an earlier work referred to 
in the Bhagavati Sutra, one of the afigas of the Jaina canon settled at 
the Pataliputra Council in the beginning of the third century b.c. 
Probably the doctrine of the three kinds of inference is earlier than 
the third century b.c. 

* vii. i 2. 

* See also Subdla Up., ii. Some of the later Upani§ads use the term 
pramSua in the technical sense. See Maitri Up., 6. 6, 24 ; Nfsimhottara- 
tapayi, 8 ; Sarvopani?atsdra, 4 ; Kaldgnirudropanisad, 7 ; Muktihopanifad, 2. 
The Taittirfya Ar any aka refers to smyti or scripture, pratyak^a or perception, 
aitihya or tradition, and anumana or inference as the four sources of know¬ 
ledge. See also Rdmdyana, v. 87-23 ; Manu, xii. 105. Many Nyaya terms, 
such as Tarka or reasoning (Kafka Up., ii. 9 ; Manu, xii. 106 ; M.B., ii. 153), 
V 5 da or discussion (Manu, vi. 50; Rdmdyana, i. 13-23 ; vii. 53-60), Yukti 
or continuous argument (Aitareya Brdhmana , vi. 23; Rdmdyana, ii. 1. 13), 
Jalpa or wrangling (M.B., xiii. 4322), Vitauda or cavilling (M,B„ ii. 1310; 
vii. 3022 ; and Pdnini, iv. 4. 102), Chala or quibbling (Manu, viii. 49 ; 
Rdmdyana, iv. 57. 10), Nin^aya or ascertainment (M.B., xiii. 7553, 7535), 
Prayojana or purpose (Manu, vii. 100 ; M.B., i. 5805), Pramana or proof 
(Manu, ii. 13 ; Ramdyana, ii. 37. 21; M.B., xiii. 5572), Prameya, the object 
of knowledge (Ramdyana, i. 52. 13 ; M.B., i. 157 ; vii. 1419), are to be met 
with in earlier works. See VidyabhG§ah’s History of Indian Logic , p. 23. 

s M.B., i. 70. 42 ; xii. 210. 22. 

4 Nydyasdtravrtti , i. 1. 1. 

5 See also Uddna, vi. 10. 

6 See also Vibhanga, pp. 293 ff. 

7 S.B.E., pp. 6-7. 
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The beginnings of the Ny&ya belong to the pre-Buddhistic period, 
though a scientific treatment of it was undertaken some time about 
the period of early Buddhism, and the main principles were well 
established before the third century b.c. We know little about the 
historical development of the Nyaya prior to the composition of the 
Siitra. 


Ill 

Literature and History 

The history of the Nyaya literature extends over twenty centuries. 
The Ny&ya Sutra of Gautama, divided into five books, each containing 
two sections, forms the first textbook of the Nyaya. According to 
Vatsyayana, this treatise follows the method of enunciation, definition 
and critical examination. The first book states in general terms the 
sixteen topics to be considered in the other four. The second book 
deals with the nature of doubt, the means of proof and their validity. 
The third book discusses the nature of self, body, senses, their objects, 
cognition and mind. The fourth treats of volition, sorrow, suffering 
and liberation. Incidentally, it refers to the theory of error and the 
relation of whole and parts. The last book discusses jati or unreal 
objections and nigrahasthana or occasions for rebuke. The Ny&ya 
Sutra attempts to combine the results of Brahmanical thought in the 
department of logic with their religious and philosophical dogmas; 
and we have, as a result, a logical defence of theistic realism. The 
Sutras of Gautama, at any rate the earlier of them, belong to the 
third century b.c., the age of the Ahnikas, or daily lessons like the 
Navahnikas of Patafijali’s Vyakarana Mahabhasya, though some of 
the contents of the Ny&ya Sutra are certainly of a post-Christian era. 1 

1 Jacobi believes that the N.S. and N.B. belong to about the same time, 
perhaps separated by a generation. He places them between the second 
century a.d., when the Sunyav&da developed, and the fifth century A.D., 
when the Vijnanavada became systematised (see J.A.O.S., xxxi. 1911, pp. 2, 
13). He thinks that the Buddhist views criticised in the N.S. are those 
of Sunyavada advocated by NSgarjuna, who is placed about the third cen¬ 
tury a.d., and not Vijfianavada of AsaAga and Vasubandhu, who are assigned 
to the middle of the fourth century a.d. It is, however, difficult to accept 
this view. Both VStsyayana and Vacaspati hold that N.S., iv. 2. 26, is 
directed against the Vijnanavada. We need not deny that the &finyav£da 
is attacked in the N.S. (cp. N.S., iv. 1. 40; iv. 1. 48, with the M&dhyamika 
Kdrika , xv. 6, and vii. 20, respectively, and also N.S., iv. 1. 34-35, with 
Candraklrti's Vrtti, pp, 64-71). But Sunyavada is earlier than N&g&rjuna, 
who is familiar with the Ny&ya terminology and denies the doctrine of 
atoms (cp. N.S., iv. 2. 18-24, 31-32, with the M&dhyamika K&rik& , vii. 34, 
and N.S., iii. 2. 11 and iv. 1. 64). All that we can say is that the N.S. is 
of an earlier date than N&garjuna, though later than the M&dhyamika 
tradition (see also I.P., vol. i, p. 643 n.; Ui: Vaiitfika Philosophy , p. 85). 
The Lankdvatdra Sutra refers to T&rkikas and Naiy&yikas, and if we remember 
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V&tsy&yana's Ny&ya Bha$ya is the classic commentary on the 
Ny&ya Sutra. Evidently, Vatsyfiyana is not the immediate successor 
of Gautama, since his work contains passages of the character of 
v&rttikas, which state in a condensed form the results of discussions 

that some of the cosmological views refuted in the N.S. are as old as early 
Buddhism, Jacobi's date, which is supported by Suali, who refers the N.S. 
to a.d. 300 or 350, seems to be much too late (see also Ui: Vai£e$ika 
Philosophy, p. 16). Garbe inclines to the view that the N.S. belongs to the 
first century a.d., since they were known to Pafica^ikha, whom he believes 
to have been a contemporary of Sahara, who lived some time between 
a.d. 100 and 300. Gautama is familiar with the terminology of the B.S. 
(cp. N.S., iii. 2. 14-16, with B.S., ii. 1. 24) and the Purva MlmamsA of 
Jaimini (see N.S., ii. 1. 61, 67 ; Bodas : Introduction to Tarkasathgraha). 
Bodas believes that the V.S., iv. 1. 4-5, have in view B&dar&yaQa's criticism 
of the theory of atoms, and V.S., iii. 2. 9 (cp. also N.S , iii. 1. 28-30), is aimed 
at the Vedanta view that the self is known only through the £ruti. Similarly, 
V.S., iv. 2. 2-3, controvert the view of B.S., ii. 2. 21-22, that the body i9 
the result of the union of five or three elements. Gautama propounds 
views very similar to those of Badarayaga in several places. See N.S., iv. 
I. 64, and iii. 2. 14-16. The absence of any direct reference to the Ny&ya 
in the B.S. and the M.S. is sometimes emphasised. It may be that 
Vy&sa, reputed to be a disciple of Gautama, did not care to criticise the 
Ny&ya view, especially as it was agreeable to the admission of Id vara. 
Again, it is sometimes held that the B.S., ii. 1 11-13, attempt to disprove 
the Ny&ya view of establishing God by reasoning. The doctrines of atomism 
and asatk&ryav&da are examined in B.S., ii. 2. 10-16, and ii. 1. 15-20. Early 
Buddhist works do not contain information for assigning the date of the 
N.S. K&ty&yana (fourth century b.c.) and Patarijali (whose great work 
was written about 140 b.c.) knew the Ny&ya system. See Goldstucker's 
Pdpini. Sahara's quotations from Bhagav&n Upavar§a, who is said to 
have written commentaries on both the Mlmamsas, indicate Upavar?a's 
familiarity with the Ny&ya views. Harivarman (a.d. 260) knows about 
the sixteen topics of the Nyaya. Advaghosa uses the five-membered syllo¬ 
gism. See Ui: Vaike$iha Philosophy, pp. 56 and 81. We may therefore 
conclude that the N.S. existed in the fourth century b.c., though nor in 
the present form. M. M. HaraprasSd 6&stri says : “I am not sure if the 
work N.S. had not gone through several redactions before it assumed its 
present shape" (J.A.S. of Bengal, 1905, p. 178; see also pp. 245 ff.). 
V&caspati made two attempts to collect the Sutras in his Ny&yas&ci and 
Ny&yasHtroddh&ra, thus suggesting doubts about the authenticity of the 
N.S. Dr. Vidy&bhfi^aijL believes that Gautama wrote only the first chapter 
of the work, and he was a contemporary of the Buddha, the same as the 
author of the Dharma Sutra, who lived in Mithil& in the sixth century b.c. 
(see S.B.H: N.S., pp. v-viii, and Bh&nd&rkar Commemoration volume, 
pp. 161-162). He suggests that Gautama's original views are those con¬ 
tained in the Car aka Sathhitd (Vimanasth&na, viii). The N.S. and Caraka 
Sarhhitd have much in common ; but it is said, “ Caraka's references to 
the Ny&ya principles and the Vaide§ika categories are of little value in fixing 
the date of the N.S., since the work has suffered considerable re-fashioning, 
and its date is also uncertain " (I.L.A., p. 13). 

There are doubts expressed even about Gautama's authorship of the N.S. 
V&tsy&yana, Uddyotakara and Madhava credit Ak$ap&da with the author* 
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carried on in the school of Gautama. V&tsy&yana offers different 
explanations of some sutras, indicating thereby that there were earlier 
Commentators who did not all agree on the interpretations of the 
sfftras . 1 Besides, V&tsyayana refers to Gautama as a sage of the 
remote past, and quotes from Patafij all's Mahdbhfyya and Kautilya's 
Arthai&stra ,»and also from the VaUesika Sutra .s N&g£rjuna, the author 
of Up&yakausalya and Vigrahavy&vartani , is certainly earlier than 
V&tsyayana, who attempts to combat the views of Nagarjuna. Dign&ga 
criticised Vatsy&yana’s interpretation from the Buddhist point of view. 
From all this, we may infer that V&tsy&yana lived some time before 
a , d . 400.4 _ 


ship of the N.S., a view which is supported by Vacaspati and Jayanta. 
According to Padma Parana (Uttarakhand^, 263) and Skanda Parana 
(K&lika Khanda, xvii), Gautama is the author of the N.S., and Vi§van&tha 
is of this opinion. Hindu tradition identifies the two and holds that 
Gautama is called Ak$apada, or one who has eyes in his feet. The story 
runs that when Gautama was absorbed in meditation and fell into a well, 
God in his mercy bestowed on his feet the power of vision to prevent further 
mishaps. Dr. Vidyabhu?an goes against a well-established tradition when 
he observes that “ Gautama and Ak?apada seem both to have contributed 
to the production of the work. The Nyaya SHtra treats mainly of five 
subjects, viz. (1) pramana, the means of right knowledge ; (2) prameya, 

the object of right knowledge ; (3) v 5 da, debate or discussion ; (4) avayava, 
the members of the syllogism ; and (5) anyamataparIk$S,, an examination 
of contemporary philosophical doctrines. The second and the third subjects, 
and possibly also the first subject in its crude form, ample references to 
which are met with in the old Brahmanic, Buddhistic and Jaina books, 
were in all probability handled by Gautama, whose Anvlk$iklvidya was 
constituted by them. The fourth and the fifth subjects, and possibly also 
the first subject in its systematic form, were introduced by Ak$apada into 
the Anvlk$ikl-vidy&, which in its final form was styled the N.S. Ak§apada 
was .therefore the real author of the N.S., which derived a considerable part 
of its materials from the Anvlk§ikl-vidya of Gautama ** (History of Indian 
Logic , pp. 49-50). This view is but a conjecture which it is impossible 
either to defend or refute. Not only is Gautama identified with the author 
of the Dharmm Sutra , but is also regarded as the same as the sage of that 
name mentioned in Valmlki's Ram&yana in connection with the episode 
of AhalyS. According to the M.B. (Santiparva, 265. 45), Medh&tithi is another 
name for Gautama. Bh&sa, in his Pratimandfaka, refers to Medhatithi as 
the founder of the Ny&ya system : " Manaviyam dharmaiastram, maheSvaram 
yoga£astram, bclrhaspatyam arthaiastram, medhatither ny2Lya££stram ” 
(Act V). See also History of Indian Logic , p. 766. 

* See N.B., i. 1. 5, i. 2. 9. Vatsy&yana refers to other interpreters in i. 
1. 32 in the usual style: eke, some; kecit, certain; anye, others. See M.B., 
Adiparva, 42-44. 

• N.B., i. 1. 1, and Arthahdstra , 11 ; N.B., v. 1. 10, and Mahdbhdfya t 

k. 1. 3 

s Cp. V.S., iv. 1. 6, and N.B., iii. 1. 33, iii. 1. 67; V.S., iii. 1. 16, and 
N.B., ii. 2. 34. 

4 Dr. Vidy5,bhti$a9 believes that Vatsyiyana was a native of South 
India of the middle of the fourth century a.d. (History of India Logic % 
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Dign&ga*s works, which are preserved in Tibetan translations, are 
Pramdnasamuccaya, with a commentary by the author himself, Nydya - 
prove6a, Hetucakrahamaru, Alambanaparikfd and Pram&naidstrapra- 
veia, and they are said to be popular in Japan. 1 Dign&ga belongs to 
the fifth century a.d.» Many of the important changes introduced in 
logical doctrine by Pra£astap&da are traced to Dign&ga, whose origi¬ 
nality will suffer a good deal, if Pra£astap£da is found to be his 
predecessor. 

Uddyotakara's Nydyavdrttika (sixth century a.d.) 3 is a defence of 
Vfitsyayana against the attacks of DignSga. Dharmaklrti's Nydya - 
bindu is a defence of DignSga against the criticisms of Uddyotakara. 
If we assume that the Vddavidhi referred to by Uddyotakara < is 
another name for Dharmaklrti's Vddanydya, and that the S&stra referred 
to by Dharmakirti in his Nydyabindu 5 is the Vdrttika of Uddyotakara, 
then these two writers may be supposed to belong to the same period. 
The latest date, however, for Dharmakirti is the beginning of the 
seventh century. 6 In the ninth century Dharmottara followed on the 
lines of Dign&ga and Dharmakirti, in his Nydyabindufikd. 

Towards the first half of the ninth century, V&caspati re-established 


pp. 42; 116-117 ; A., 1915. Art. on Vdtsydyana). While Keith (I.L.A., p. 28) 
and Bodas (Introduction to Tarkasamgraha) agree with this view, Jacobi 
and Suali are inclined to place him about the beginning of the sixth 
century a.d., or a little earlier. Haraprasad Sastri makes Vatsyayana a 
successor of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, since he is familiar with the 
Mah&yanist doctrines of momentariness, Sunyavada, individuality, etc. 
See J.A.S. of Bengal, 1905, pp- 178-179. 

1 Some idea of their contents may be gathered from Vidyabhfi$an's 
History of Indian Logic, pp. 276-299, and Uddyotakara's references to 
DignAga's views in his N.V. 

* Taranatha's History of Buddhism says that Dignaga was the son of a 
BrShmin of Conjeevaram, who soon became proficient in the teachings of 
the Hlnayana, though he later acquired from Vasubandhu Mahay&na teach¬ 
ings. According to the evidence of Yuan Chwang, Vasubandhu, before 
he became a Buddhist, was well versed not only in the eighteen schools of 
Buddhism, but also in the six systems of the Hindus. Vasubandhu is now 
assigned to the first half of the fourth century a.d., and Dignlga may have 
flourished some time before a.d. 400. Kalidasa's suggested reference to 
Dignaga in his Meghaduta confirms this view, since Kalidasa belongs to 
the same period (see Keith: Classical Sanskrit Literature , pp. 31-32, and 
I.P., p. 624 n.). 

3 Subandhu’s Vdsavadattd refers to Uddyotakara as the rescuer of the 
NySya (see Hall's edition, p. 235). BS^a's Har$acarita, written during the 
time of King Har$a, who reigned in Thanesvar, at any rate during the years 
from a.d. 629-644, when the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang travelled through 
India, mentions Vdsavadattd (i), which refers to Uddyotakara. It is there¬ 
fore safe to assume that he belonged to the sixth century a.d. Uddyotakara 
is a Bharadvaja by gotra and a Paiupata by sect. 

4 N.V., i. 33. 

3 Nydyabindu , ili, Peterson’s edition, pp. iio-m. 

6 I-tsing refers to him. See Takakusu : I-tsing , p. lviii. 
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the orthodox view of th& Nyfiya in his Nydyavdrttihatdtparyafikd . He 
also wrote smaller works on the Ny&ya like Nydya$ucinibandha. 
Nydyasutroddhdra is also attributed to him. 1 * * He is a versatile genius, 
and has written authoritative works on other systems of thought, as the 
Bhdmatl on the Advaita Ved&nta and the Sdrhkhyatattvahaumudl on the 
S&ihkhya. He is therefore styled Sarvatantrasvatantra or Sa<Jdar6anI- 
vallabha. Udayana’s (a.d. 984) Tdtparyapariiuddhi is a valuable com¬ 
mentary on Vacaspati’s work. His Atmatattvaviveha is a defence of the 
permanent soul theory and a criticism of the Buddhist thinkers Aryakirti 
and others. His Kusumdiijali is the first systematic account of the 
theism of the Nyaya.* His other works are Kiraridvali and Nydya - 
pariti$ta. Jayanta's Nydyamanjari is an independent commentary 
on the Nydya Sutra . Jayanta, who quotes Vacaspati, and is quoted 
by RatnaprabhS and Devasuri, belongs to the tenth century.! 
Bhasarvajfia's Nyayasdra is, as its name implies, a survey of the 
Ny&ya philosophy. He admits the three proofs of perception, infer¬ 
ence and verbal testimony, and rejects comparison as an independent 
means of proof. He is a Saivite, perhaps of the Kashmir sect, and 
belongs to the tenth century a.d. VardhamSna's Nydyanibandha - 
prakdka (a.d. 1225) is a commentary on Ud ay ana's Nydyatdtparya - 
pariiuddhi , though it incorporates the views of Gafige$a, the father of 
Vardham&na and the founder of the modem school. Rucidatta's 
Makaranda (a.d. 1275) develops Vardhamana's views. 4 5 

The later works on the Ny&ya openly accept the Vai£e§ika cate¬ 
gories, which they bring under prameya or objects of knowledge, or 
under artha, which is one of the twelve kinds of prameya. Varadaraja's 
Tdrkikarak?d (twelfth century a.d.) is an important treatise of the 
syncretist school. He brings under prameya the twelve objects of 
the Nyaya as well as the six categories of the Vai£e§ika. KeSava 
Mirra's Tarkabhd$d (end of the thirteenth century) combines the 
Nyaya and the VaiSesika views.! 

The important Jaina logical works are Bhadrab&hu's DaiavaikdlU 
kaniryukti (357 b.c. circa) , Siddhasena Div&kara's Nydydvatdra (sixth 

1 The author of the Nydyasutroddhdra is different from the writer here 
referred to, and lived in the fifteenth century a.d. VScaspati says that his 
Nydyasdci was composed in the year 898, which most probably refers to the 
Vikrama era and corresponds to our a.d. 841. There is no doubt that he 
preceded Ratnaklrti, the Buddhist logician (a.d. 1000). 

* When he felt that God did not show any mercy towards him in con¬ 
sideration of his services for theism, he is reported to have addressed the 
Supreme in the words, " Proud of thy prowess thou despisest me upon 
whom thy existence depended when the Buddhists reigned supreme.*? 
AiSvaryamadamatto m 5 m avajfiaya vartase 
Par 5 .krante?u bauddhe?u madadhlna tava sthitife. 

I See History of Indian Logic , p. 147, and I.L.A., p. 33. 

« It is a commentary on Vardhamana's PrakSia or Udayana’s 
Kusumafljali. 

5 It is translated by Dr. Jha in Indian Thought , vol. ii. 
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century A.D.),M&9ikyanandi’s Parfk$&mukhasutra (a.d. 800), Devasuri's 
Pramdnanayatattvdlokdlamkdra (twelfth century a.d.) and Prabh&- 
candra's Prameyakamalamdrtanfa . The Jaina thinkers and the 
Buddhist logicians differentiated logical inquiries from those of religion 
and metaphysics, with which they were mixed up in the discussions 
of the Hindu writers. The Nyaya works of the latter treat of atoms 
and their properties, souls and rebirth, God and the world, as well as 
logical problems of the nature and limits of knowledge. The Buddhist 
and the Jaina thinkers showed no interest in the metaphysical implica¬ 
tions of the ancient NySya, but laid great stress on the purely logical 
aspects, and thus prepared the way for the modern Ny&ya, which is 
pure logic and dialectic. 

Gafige&a's Tattvacinl&maifii is the standard text of the modern 
school. 1 Vardham&na, the son of GangeSa, continued the tradition 
in his works. Jayadeva wrote a commentary on Tattvacintdmarii 
called the Aloha (thirteenth century). Vasudeva Sarvabhauma's 
Tattvacintdmariivydkhyd % may be regarded as the first great work 
of the Navadvipa (Nuddea) school, and it belongs to the end of 
the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. He was 
fortunate in his disciples, the chief of them being Caitanya, the 
famous Vai§nava reformer, Raghunatha, the renowned logician and 
the author of Didhiti and Pad&rihakhantfana,* Raghunandana, the 
famous jurist, and Kj-§p 5 ,nanda, the great authority on Tantrik rites. 
Though Gangeia wrote only on the four pramanas, and did not concern 
himself directly with the metaphysical implications, RaghunStha, like 
some other writers of this school, showed much interest in metaphysics 
also. Jagadi&a (end of the sixteenth century) and Gadadhara (seven¬ 
teenth century) are well-known logicians of this school. Annam Bhatta4 
(seventeenth century), a Brahmin of Andhra, tried to evolve a consistent 
system from out of the ancient and the modern Nyaya and the VaiSe- 
§ika philosophy, though his views leaned towards the ancient Nyaya. 
His Tarkasatngraha and Dipikd are popular manuals of the Nyaya- 
Vai£e§ika school. Vallabha’s Nydydltldvati, Vi£vanatha’s Nydyasu- 
travftti (seventeenth century) are other works of some importance. 5 

It is possible to distinguish different stages in the develop¬ 
ment of logical studies in India. We have first of all 

* A summary of this work is given in Vidy5,bhti?an's History of Indian 
Logic , pp. 407-453. GaAgeda lived at Mithili in the last quarter of the 
twelfth century, as is evident from his familiarity with Udayana's works 
and quotations from Siv&ditya and Har$a. In Tattvacintdmani (ii. p. 233) 
Sri Har?a's views are criticised. 

* Sdrdvali is the name of it, and I am told that the MS. of it is in the Benares 
Government Sanskrit College Library. 

s This criticism of the Vai£e§ika system is published in the Pandit 
(xxiv and xxv) under the title " PadarthatattvanirGpaua.” 

* History of Indian Logic, p. 388. 

5 For the History of Hindu logic in China and Japan, see Suguira: Hindu 
Logic as Preserved in China and Japan . 
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Anvik^iki, which is given a separate place along with the 
Ny 5 ya in the Mahabharata. It soon becomes blended with 
the Ny5ya, and in the classical texts of the ancient school we 
have in addition to logical theory a metaphysical view of the 
universe as a whole. As Vatsyayana says, " The highest good 
is attained only when one has rightly understood the real 
nature of (i) that which is fit to be discarded (i.e. suffering 
along with its causes in the shape of avidya and its effects), 
(2) that which puts an end to suffering, in other words, jnana 
(knowledge), (3) the means by which the destruction of suffer¬ 
ing is accomplished, i.e. philosophical treatises, and (4) the 
goal to be attained or the highest good.” 1 Ancient Nyaya 
discussed logical questions, though not for their own sake. 
The contributions of the Jaina and the Buddhist thinkers 
bring about a change in the outlook. The modern Nyaya, 
with its exclusive interest in the theory of knowledge, forgets 
the intimate relation between logic and life. The ancient 
Naiyayika had a more adequate idea of the relation of logic 
and metaphysics. Logic can ascertain the normative forms 
of thought only in relation to the content of thought. The 
modem Naiyayika devotes great attention to pramana or the 
means of knowledge and the theory of definition,* and discards 
altogether the question of prameyas or the objects of know¬ 
ledge. The scholastic subtleties, the logical legerdemain, the fine 
hair-splitting in which the works of the successors of GangeSa 
indulge, terrify many, and even those who have grappled with 
them cannot be sure that they have comprehended their ideas. 
Many of those who have waded through these works are 
impressed by their brilliant dialectical feats, but find them 
often more confusing than enlightening. Plain issues are 
obscured by over-subtlety. The fondness of the logical mind 
for drawing distinctions often degenerates into a love of 
formulas, and leaves on the mind the impression of a formalism 
rather poor in content. Elaboration of terminology takes the 
place of inquiry into subject-matter. Terms which ought to 
define distinctions are sometimes employed to circumvent 
difficulties. Of some at least of these works it may be said 
that they merely succeed in showing how learned one can be 

> N.B., i. 1. 1. 

* Lak$a$apraman&bhy&iii vastusiddhifc. 
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about one knows not what. Even those who believe that the 
mill of their intellect grinds exceeding small cannot help 
admitting that it is not always fed with a sufficiency of grain.* 
The value of Navya Nyaya as a training-ground for the intellect 
can hardly be overestimated. 


IV 

The Scope of the Nyaya 

The term Nyaya means literally that by means of which 
the mind is led to a conclusion. 1 " Nyaya " becomes equiva¬ 
lent to an argument, and the system which treats of arguments 
more thoroughly than others comes to be known as the 
Nyaya system. Arguments are either valid or invalid. The 
term “ nyaya ” means in popular usage right or just, and so 
the Nyaya becomes the science of right reasoning. “ Nyaya " 
in the narrow sense stands for syllogistic reasoning, 3 while in 
the wider sense it signifies the examination of objects by 
evidences. It thus becomes a science of demonstration or 
of correct knowledge, pramanasastra. All knowledge implies 
four conditions : (i) The subject or the pramatr, the cogniser 
or the substantive ground of the cognitions; (2) the object, 
or the prameya to which the process of cognition is directed; 
(3) the resulting state of cognition, or the pramiti; and (4) the 
means of knowledge, or the pramana.4 Every cognitive act, 
valid or invalid, has the three factors of a cognising subject, 
a content or a what of which the subject is aware, and a 

1 Cp, Bodas: Tarkasamgraha, p. xiii; Keith: I.L.A., p. 35. Dr. Vidya- 
bhu§an divides the history of the Nyaya philosophy into three periods: 
Ancient (650 b.c. to a.d. ioo), Mediaeval (up to a.d. 1200), and Modern 
(from a.d. 900). See his History of Indian Logic, p. xiii. For an idea of 
the character of Modern Nyaya, see Dr. SaileSvar Sen’s A Study of Mathu - 
r&n&tha’s Tattva-cintdmani-rahasya, 1924. 

* NIyate anena iti nyayah. 

3 N.B., i. 1. 1. V&tsySyana uses the expression paramanyaya for the 
syllogism which combines in itself the five parts. DignSga calls the members 
of a syllogism ny&y&vayava. See also N.V., iv. 1. 14. In Vficaspati’s 
Ny&yasUci the section on the syllogism (i. 1. 32-39) is spoken of as the 
Nyiyaprakara^a. Vi$van&tha means by Ny&yasvarupa the essential structure 
of the syllogism. See his Nydyasdtravftti , i. 1. 25; i. 1. 31; i. 1. 38; i. r. 40. 
Madhava (S.D.S., xi) uses the word nyaya in the sense of inference for the 
sake of others. 

4 Pramlkar&Qam pramAgam. See also Ved&ntaparibh&fa, i. 
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relation of knowledge between the two, which are distinguish¬ 
able though not- separable. The nature of knowledge, as valid 
or invalid, depends upon the fourth factor of pramana. It is 
the operative cause of valid knowledge in normal circumstances. 1 

While V&tsyayana defines pram£na as an instrument of knowledge 
or “ that by which the knowing subject knows the object/' * Uddyo- 
takara calls it the cause of knowledge (upalabdhihetu).J He admits 
that this definition is rather wide, since the cogniser and the object 
cognised are also causes of cognition, but justifies it on the ground 
that " The cogniser and the cognised have their function fulfilled 
elsewhere, i.e. the function of the cognising subject and the cognised 
object lies in, and is only fulfilled by the inciting of the pramana into 
activity; pram&i^a, on the other hand, does not have its function 
fulfilled (except by the bringing about of the cognition) ; so it is the 
pramana that is to be regarded as the real cause of the cognition." 
Wherever the pramana is present, cognition arises; wherever it is 
absent, whatever else may be present, cognition does not arise. 
Pramana is thus the most efficient cause of cognition and the last to 
appear before the cognition arises.4 Sivaditya brings out the logical 
implication when he defines pramana as that which produces prama 
or knowledge in accord with reality .5 Jayanta makes pramana the 
cause which produces non-erroneous, certain knowledge of objects. 6 

The specific form of knowledge depends on the pramana. 
The other factors of subject and object may be the same in per¬ 
ception or inference. Similarly, the contact of the manas with 
the soul is the common mediate cause of all forms of knowledge. 
Only contact (saihyoga) takes different forms in the different 
kinds of knowledge. Though the Nyaya deals with know- 

* N.V., i. i. i. 

* N B., i. i. i. 

3 See also N.V.T.T., i. i. i. 

4 N.V., i. i. i. Another objection, viz., that if the pramana is brought 
into existence by the cognising subject and the cognised object, then these 
two must exist prior to the pramapa, though as a matter of fact, until the 
pramaQa is there, we cannot recognise subject or object, which have a 
meaning only in relation to the thought activity called the pramana, is 
considered. Uddyotakara admits all this, but says: " These words are 
not dependent on their relation to present action only." A cook is a cook 
whether he is actually cooking or not. “ The reason for such usage lies 
in the (expressive) potency of the word itself; and this potency is present 
at all times; in the same manner, there need be no incongruity in the 
assertion that the pramana is brought into existence by the cognising subject 
and the cognised object." 

5 Saptapaddrthi, sec. 144. See also S.D.S., xi. 

6 Avyabhic&riulm asamdigdham arthopalabdhim. Nyayamaftjari, p. 12. 
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ledge, it deals more especially with the supreme condition of 
knowledge called the pramana.and so it is called pramanaiastra. 1 
Before we investigate the nature of objects, we must know 
the capacity of the instruments of knowledge • for “ know¬ 
ledge of the thing to be measured depends on the knowledge 
of the measure.” * Pramana£astra not only helps us to a 
right apprehension of objects, but also enables us to test the 
validity of knowledge .3 It is both formal and material, and 
is interested in consistency as well as in truth. The Nyaya 
starts with the assumption that the account of the world 
which our minds afford us is in the main a trustworthy 
account. All knowledge is revelatory of reality (arthaprakaSa). 
We are so constituted as to perceive objects, notice their 
resemblances and draw inferences. These operations are 
performed by all thinking men, though with different degrees 
of care and exactness. Whenever we have mental activity, 
controlled by the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of reality, 
we have a topic for logical inquiry. Truth-seeking is already 
present in human action. Logical theory does not create it. 
It only tries to interpret this element and express its nature 
in general principles. Its problem is not much different from 
that of any positive science. Just as a physiologist investi¬ 
gates the processes by which life is sustained in the individual, 
the logician states the laws governing the process of knowledge. 
He is no more responsible for it than the physiologist is for 
the working of the bodily mechanism. 

The Nyaya system does not assume that value and fact 
are wholly disparate and require altogether different methods 
of treatment. Values attach to facts and can be studied only 
in relation to them. We do not start with empty minds; 
we possess information about the nature of the world through 
experience and tradition. A complex system of knowledge is 
handed down through the scriptures. Adopting the inductive 
method of science, the Nyaya classifies the different ways in 
which our knowledge is acquired. The four pram anas through 

a The importance attached by the Hindu thinkers to the investigation 
of pram&ijas is evident from Vigvanatha's reference that pramaija is one of 
the names of Vi§nu. 

* M£n 5 dhfn& meyasiddhih. CitsukhI, ii. 18. 

3 Cp. W. E. Johnson’s definition of logic as " the analysis and criticism 
of thought ” (Logic t vol. i, p. xiii). 
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which correct knowledge is acquired are pratyak§a or intuition,* 
anumana or inference, 3 upamana or comparison and Sabdaor 
verbal testimony .3 Western treatises on logic do not generally 
treat of perception, 4 but the Nyaya regards it as one of the 
important sources of knowledge. Inference is a central topic 
of the Nyaya system, which is sometimes called Hetuvidya, 
or the science of reason on which the validity of an inferential 
argument depends. 5 According to this view logic is the theory 
of inference pr anumanavada. Intuitive or immediate know¬ 
ledge is beyond the scope of logic as thus understood. The 
Nyaya does not justify this narrow usage. The inclusion of ver¬ 
bal testimony, which covers the problem of Revealed Theology, 
shows the religious interest of the system. The Nyaya gives 
us a psychological account of these four sources of knowledge. 
It affirms that logical inquiry cannot be carried on without 
regard to the psychological processes by which knowledge as 
mental content is gained. It treats at length the ways by 
which the mind is carried forward and impelled to produce 
fresh results. In doing so, it also points out the pitfalls which 
are incidental to the employment of these means. The pro¬ 
blem of logic is not a purely inductive one. The mere generali¬ 
sation, that all our knowledge is gained through one or 
other of the four sources of knowledge, does not explain the 
problem of knowledge. Generalisation is not explanation. 

The Nyaya not only inquires into the ways and means by 
which the human mind assimilates and develops knowledge, 
it also interprets the logical facts and expresses them in logical 
formulas which assume the form of standards or norms in all 
cases of the divergence of thought from its normal course of 
truth-seeking. Pram anas thus become the measures or canons 

* Sense-perception is only a variety of intuition or direct apprehension. 

* Anumana means literally the knowledge of one thing after, or through 
that of, another. 

s N.S., i. i. 3. Caraka gives aptopadeSa or reliable assertion, pratyak?a, 
anumana and yukti or continuous reasoning. See also Sth&n&figa Sutra. 

4 Cp., however, J. S. Mill: " Truth is known to us in two ways, intuition 
and inference ” (System of Logic, Introduction, p. 4). 

5 The term 44 hetuvidya ” occurs in Milinda (S.B.E., vol. xxxv, pp. 6-7), 
Lalitavistara (xii). Though “ hetu '* means only reason or ground, the 
Jaina thinkers use it in a wider sense. See also Manu, ii. n ; M.B., Adiparva, 
1-67; Santiparva, 210. 22; Asvamedhaparva, 85. 27. The earlier gram¬ 
marians, P&nini, Katy&yana and Patafijali accept this view. See also 
N.V., iv 1. 14; I.L.A., p. 11. 
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of knowledge by means of which we can check and evaluate 
the knowledge already existing in us. Logic is thus the 
science of proof or the estimation of evidence. It discusses 
the validity of knowledge by showing its dependence on given 
grounds or compatibility with reality. The problem of truth 
has important bearings on metaphysical theory. The Nyaya 
is a metaphysics of reality (tattvaSastra), 1 as well as a theory 
of knowledge. Thus it is not merely formal logic but a full 
epistemology, combining discussions of psychology and logic, 
metaphysics and theology. 


V 

The Nature of Definition 

The several topics discussed in the Nyaya Sutra are first 
enunciated, then defined, and lastly examined. 1 Definition 
states the essential nature (svarupa) of a thing so as to differ¬ 
entiate it from others. The function of a definition is to 
distinguish the thing defined from all things different from 
itself, with which it is likely to be confused .3 We can dis¬ 
tinguish things without stating their respective essences. An 
asadharana dharma or a peculiar attribute also helps us to 
distinguish. The fallacies incident to definition are of three 
kinds : Ativyapti, or the extension of the attribute to objects 
beyond the class defined, occurs in definitions which are too 
wide, as when we define a cow as a homed animal; Avyapti, 
or limitation of the attributes to only a portion of the class 
defined, which occurs in definitions which are too narrow, as 
when we define a cow as a tawny animal; Asambhava, or 
the fallacy committed when the definition states an attribute 
which is not found in any of the objects defined, as when we 
define a cow as an animal with uncloven hoofs. Definition 
states " a characteristic mark which applies to all things denoted 
by the term defined, neither more nor less.” 4 To secure this, 
we may start with the genus and subsequently narrow its 
denotation by the express exclusion of superfluous objects, by 

* N.B., i. 1.1. 

» UddeSa, lak$a$a and parlk? 5 , N.B., i. I. 3. . 

J N.B., i. 1. 3. 

4 Lakjyat 5 v acchedakasamani yatatvam. 
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the use of words like other than (itara), different from (bhinna ). 1 
This is definition by genus and difference. 


VI 

Pratyaksa or Intuition 

Of the different sources of knowledge, pratyaksa or intuition 
is the most important. Vatsyayana says, " when a man seeks 
the knowledge of a certain thing, if he is told of it by a trust¬ 
worthy person and has the verbal cognition of the thing, 
there is still a desire in his mind to ratify his information by 
means of inference through particular indicative features; 
and even after he has been able to get at the inferential know¬ 
ledge of the thing, he is still desirous of actually seeing the 
thing with his eyes; but when he has once perceived the thing 
directly, his desires are at rest and he does not seek for any 
other kind of knowledge.” * The word " pratyak§a ” is am¬ 
biguous, as it is used for both the result, the apprehension 
of the truth and the process or the operation which leads to 
that result. Though “ pratyak§a ” originally meant sense- 
perception, it soon came to cover all immediate apprehension 
whether through the aid of the senses or not.3 GangeSa 
defines pratyaksa as direct apprehension. 4 It is knowledge 
whose instrumental cause is not knowledge. 5 In inference, 
comparison and verbal testimony, we have as our data know¬ 
ledge of premises or of similarity or of convention. In memory 

1 Cp. the definition of earth as jalady a§tadravya bhinnam dravyam 
pythivl. 

* N.B., i. i. 3. It is clear that one and the same object may be cognised 
by more than one pramapa. The existence of the soul may be known from 
scripture, inference or mental perception. The existence of fire may be 
known through information conveyed by another or actual perception oi 
inference. There are also cases where only one pram 5 pa can function. 
That the performance of the agnihotra ceremony leads to heaven is known 
only through scriptural evidence. Uddyotakara holds that ** when the 
same object is cognised through different pramapas it is cognised in its 
different aspects " (N.V., Introduction). 

s Nyayabinduflkd, p. 7 ; I.P., pp. 295-296 

4 Pratyak§asya sSk§atkaritvam lak§apam. Tattvacintamani , p. 552. 

5 Jfianakarapakaifa jfiSnam pratyak§am. Cp. McTaggart: " A belief 
which is directly based on a perception ... is properly called ultimate, 
since, although it is based on something—the perception—it is not based 
on any other belief ” (The Nature of Existence, pp. 42-43). 
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we have knowledge of what we have previously apprehended. 
In pratyak§a, knowledge is not an antecedent condition. 
God's knowledge is direct, immediate and entire, and is not 
instrumented by any other cognition. 

Gautama defines sense-perception as “ that knowledge 
which arises from the 4 contact' of a sense-organ with its 
object, inexpressible by words, unerring and well defined." 1 * 3 4 5 
This definition mentions the different factors involved in the 
act of perception: (i) the senses (indriyas), (2) their objects 
(artha), (3) the contact of the senses with their objects 
(sannikarsa), and (4) cognition produced by this contact 
(jfianam). It is a matter of inference that there are sense- 
organs. The cognition of colour is not possible, if there is 
not a visual organ.* The senses are said to be five, correspond¬ 
ing to the five characters of knowledge (buddhilaksana) visual, 
auditory, olfactory, gustatory and tactual .3 They occupy 
different sites (adhisthana), the eyeball, the earhole, the nose, 
the tongue and the skin. From the varied nature of the 
processes (gati), forms (akrti) and constituents (jati),of which 
they are made, it is evident that the senses are five in number. 
The five sense-organs, eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin, are 
said to be of the same nature as the five elements, light, ether, 
earth, water and air, whose special qualities of colour, sound, 
smell, taste and tangibility are manifested by them .4 

A view similar to that of Democritus, that all the senses are only 
modifications of touch ,5 is refuted on the ground that a blind man 

1 i. x. 4. Cp. Caraka's definition of perception as the knowledge which 
is produced by a union of the soul with the mind (manas), the senses and 
their objects. Gafige§a criticises Gautama's definition on several grounds; 
it is too wide, since every cognition is produced by the contact of the object 
with the manas, which is also a sense. Again, it does not apply to the 
intuitive apprehension of all things that God has without any sense-mediation. 
What is a sense organ can be determined only by perception, and the use 
of the term sense in the definition involves the fallacy of circular reasoning. 

* Since the senses consist of elements endowed with special qualities, 
they are able to perceive their respective objects and not themselves. An 
eye sees an external object, but not itself The only exception is sound 
(N.S., iii. 1. 68-69, 71). 

3 N.S., iii. 1. 54. 

4 Nothing can offer resistance to a non-material all-pervading substance. 
Since the eye receives obstruction from material things like walls, it is itself 
material. 

5 This view is attributed to the Samkhya by Ratnaprabha and Bhdmatl 
(ii. 2. 10). 
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cannot see colour. 1 If the special parts of touch partake of the nature 
of the senses, then the senses are many; if they do not, then we have 
to admit that colour, sound and the like are not cognisable by the 
senses.* If there is only one sense, the different functions of seeing, 
hearing, smelling can be produced simultaneously. Besides, touch 
can perceive only objects which are near, whereas sight and sound 
perceive objects which are far off. While the NySya rejects the theory 
of the unity of sense-organs, it recognises the distinctive character of 
tvak or touch. Relative consciousness is possible only when there is 
contact between manas and tvak, and when manas happens to be 
within the puritat, beyond the sphere of tvak, as it is in su$upti or 
dreamless sleep, there is abeyance of conscious life altogether.! 

Manas (or mind) is a condition of perception. When we 
are deeply absorbed in some study we do not hear the sound 
of the wind, though the sound affects the organ of hearing and 
the self is in connection with it, being all-pervading. Again, 
“ even when the contact of more than one sense-organ with 
their respective objects is present, there is no simultaneous 
perception of all these objects—which is due to the fact that 
while there is proximity or contact of the manas (with one 
object) there is no such contact of it (with the other objects), 
which shows that the operation of the manas is necessary in 
every act Of perception.”4 Manas mediates between the self 
and the senses. It accounts for the non-simultaneity of the 
acts of knowledge .5 The quick succession of impressions gives 
sometimes the appearance of simultaneity. When we run a 
pin through a number of sheets we imagine that the piercing 
is simultaneous, while it is really successive. 6 It follows that 
if the manas is in contact with one sense-organ, it cannot be 
so with another. It is therefore said to be atomic in dimension. 
If the manas were all-pervading (vibhu), then we cannot 
account for the successive character of our sense-experiences. 
As soon as the sense is in contact with the object, the manas 
comes with lightning speed to reach the sense. Besides, 
contact between two all-pervading substances is inconceivable. 
“ Remembrance, inference, verbal cognition, doubt, intuition 

1 N.S., iii. i. 51-52. 

• See N.S., iii. 1. 53. 

J See Brh. Up., iv 1. 19 ; Tarkasathgrahadipikd, 18. 

4 N.B., i. x. 4. 

5 i. 1. 16; ii. 1. 24; iii. 2. 6-7; N.V., i. x. 16. 

• N.B., iii 2. 58. 
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(pratibha), dream, imagination (fiha), as also perception of 
pleasure and the rest are indicative of the existence of manas.” 1 
The cognitions which the soul has, except anuvyavasaya, are not 
self-luminous * We become aware of them as we become aware 
of feelings and desires through the manas. 

Vfit?yayana includes manas under the senses. He calls it the 
inner sense by which we apprehend the inner states of feelings, desires 
and cognitions. While the sun in the sky and the inkstand on the 
table are experienced immediately as belonging to a world other than 
myself, feelings of pleasure and pain, emotions of joy and sorrow, and 
acts of wishing and desiring are experienced immediately as qualities 
of the soul. The self perceives the inner states through the instru¬ 
mentality of the manas, while the co-operation of the senses is necessary 
for the apprehension of outer non-subjective states.3 The distinction 
between inner and outer is not coincident with that between subjective 
and objective, since the desire to write on paper is as much an object of 
direct apprehension as the paper itself. The relation of knowledge is 
exactly the same whether the object is an external one like the paper 
or an internal one like desire. The object is as directly and immediately 
known in the one case as in the other.4 

Vatsyfiyana holds that manas is as good a sense-organ as the eye 
and the like, though there are certain marked differences. The outer 
senses are composed of material or elemental substances, are effective 
on only a few specific objects, and are capable of acting as organs 

* N.B., i. i. 16. 

* Even the NaiySyikas regard anuvyavasaya as self-luminous. 

s Cp. with this Locke's distinction between sensation and reflection, 
the outer sense which gives us knowledge of the external world and the 
inner sense which gives us knowledge of the activity of our own minds 
(Essay on the Human Understanding, ii. i. 4). Uddyotakara makes a dis¬ 
tinction between pleasure and the cognition of pleasure. Pleasure is the 
object perceived, and the cognition of pleasure arises when the manas is 
brought into contact with the feeling. The agreeable feeling of coolness 
is produced by the contact of the skin with the cool wind, and when the 
manas comes into contact with it the cognition of agreeableness arises. 

4 Manas, however, cannot be regarded as the instrument of its own 
cognition. When the cognition of non-simultaneity, which indicates the 
existence of manas, is brought about by means of the manas, the cognition 
of manas thus obtained is due to the presence of the manas. It is not a 
case of manas operating on itself, for manas is not the instrument in the 
existence or cognition of itself. In the cognition of manas, the instrument 
consists of the manas along with the cognition of its indicative. The manas 
thus qualified is not the manas by itself. See N.V.T.T., iii. x. 17. Uddyo¬ 
takara holds that manas can be directly perceived through yogic practices 
(N.V., iii. 1. 17). 
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only, as endowed with specific qualities which they apprehend, whereas 
manas is immaterial, effective on all objects, and is capable of acting 
as an organ, without being endowed with any specific quality. 1 
Uddyotakara does not altogether support this view. The question of 
materiality or its opposite applies only to produced things, while manas 
is not a product at all. He admits that manas operates on all things 
while the senses function only in limited areas. Manas, according to 
this writer, resembles the self in being the substratum of the contact 
which is the cause of remembrance, as also of that contact which brings 
about the cognition of pleasure. 2 Each self has its own manas, which 
is eternal, though subtle and devoid of magnitude. The manas in each 
self is one and not many, for if there were many in a single self, there 
would be simultaneous appearance of many cognitions, many desires 
in the same self, which is not the case. 3 

Since perception is a kind of knowledge or jiiana, it belongs 
to the self. Though the contact between the self and the 
manas is eternal in a certain sense, it may be said to be 
renewed with each fresh mental act. The Nyaya assumes a 
naturalistic relation between the self and the object. The 
outward object is conceived as making an impression on the 
self, even as the seal does on the wax. The Nyaya theory of 
perception does not solve the central problem of physiological 
psychology as to how the stimulus of an external object on the 
sense-organ which is resolved into a form of mechanical contact 
becomes transformed into a psychical state. Even to-day the 
problem remains a mystery, in spite of the great advance of 
scientific knowledge 

For a perception to arise there must be objects external 
to the percipient. By this realistic assumption, the Nyaya 
is saved from subjectivism, which holds that we have only 
momentary feelings and that the belief in external reality is 
the fancy of the unlearned. The contact of sense with its 
appropriate object leads to the direct presentation of that 
object to consciousness. The relation between the object 
which is the stimulus and the conscious effect which is the 
perception is studied and suggestions of minima sensibilia, etc., 
are not wanting, though accurate results on these questions 
were not possible in the absence of fine apparatus. 

.The definition of perception assumes the contact of self 
and manas which is present in all cognitions and the contact 

« N.B., i. i. 4. • N.V., i. i 4. i N.V., iff. a. 56. 
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of manas and the senses, and specifies " sense-object contact" 
as its distinguishing feature. 1 * * 4 Perception follows upon or 
accompanies the modification of the self produced by the 
contact of the senses with their objects. “ If the sense- 
organs were operative without actually getting at the objects, 
then they could perceive things behind the wall also," * which 
is not normally the case. Sannikar§a does not mean, according 
to Uddyotakara, conjunction, but only “ becoming ” an object 
of sense or standing in a definite relation to the sense-organ. 

Objects are of different kinds. A blade of grass is a 
substance, its greenness is a quality, and since qualities in¬ 
here in substances, they cannot be perceived apart from 
the latter.3 Substances and qualities as genera do not have 
independent existence, and are perceived only through the 
perception of their substrata. The contact between a sense- 
organ and a substance is one of conjunction or samyoga, while 
the relation between a substance and its quality or genus and 
individual is one of inherence or samavaya. The eye, for 
example, comes directly into conjunction with substance, but 
only " indirectly ” with colour which inheres in that substance, 
and still more " indirectly ” with the class concept which 
inheres in colour which resides in the object with which the 
eye is in conjunction. 

The sense-object contact is said to be of six different kinds. The 
first is mere conjunction (samyoga), as when we perceive a substance 
jar. The second is inherence in that which is in conjunction (saibyukta- 
samavaya), as when we perceive the quality or the genus of a sub¬ 
stance, as the colour of the jar. The third is inherence in that which 
inheres in that which is in conjunction (samyukta-samaveta-samavaya), 
as when we perceive the genus of the quality of a substance or the 
genus of the colour of the jar. The fourth is inherence (samav&ya), 
as when we cognise the quality of sound where the relation between 
the ear and the sound is one of inherence.4 The fifth is inherence in 
that which inheres (samavetasamavaya), as when we cognise the genus 
of a quality independent of the substance, as the genus of the quality 
of sound. The last is (viSesapatfi), or the relation of the qualification 

1 ii. i. 29 

* Nyciyakandall, p. 23; N.B., ii. 1. 19. 

1 Except in the case of sound, which, though a quality, is perceived 
by itself. 

4 The organ of hearing is the 5 .k 3 ia confined within the cavity of the 
ear, and 6abda or sound is the property of SkSia 
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and the qualified. When we perceive the absence of the jar we have 
an illustration of this, since there is union of our eye with the fioor 
in which abides the qualification of the non-existence of the jar . The 
contact may be expressed in two forms, either as " the ground is 
qualified by the absence of the jar ” (ghatabhSvavad bhQtalam), the 
ground serving as the subject and the absence of the jar as the qualifi¬ 
cation, or as, " there is the absence of a jar on the ground " (bhutale 
ghat&bhavo'sti), in which case the relations are reversed. In the first 
case, the negation forms the qualification of that which is in contact 
(saihyukta-vi£e?anata), namely, the ground with the eye; in the 
second case, the negation is to be qualified by that which is in contact 
(samyukta-viSesyata). 1 These distinctions are based on the meta¬ 
physical assumptions of the Nyaya regarding the nature of reality, 
that things, qualities and relations belong to the object-world. The 
Nyaya assumes, with the VaiSesika, that there are substances, qualities, 
actions, generality, particularity, inherence and non-existence. A 
substance having magnitude is perceived by sight provided it has 
manifest colour.* The form of contact is conjunction, the eye and 
the object are said to come into actual contact. According to modern 
Nyaya, touch also apprehends substances, if the latter are tangible. 
Qualities and motion are perceived by the second form of contact. 
Generality is perceived by the second or the third kind, according as 
it is the generality of substance, quality or motion. The Nyfiya holds 
that samavaya or inherence is itself a matter of perception, while the 
VaiSesika regards it as an object of inherence. Non-existence is 
covered by the sixth mode. 

Kumarila and the followers of the Vedanta adopt the view that 
non-cognition (anupalabdhi) is an independent means of knowledge. 
According to Kumarila, when we apprehend the non-existence of the 
jar, we have two different cognitions, a positive of the ground and a 
negative of the absence of the jar. The Naiyayika believes that the 
non-existence of the jar qualifies the vacant ground, and the ground 
thus qualified is perceived. If it is said that we can perceive only 
things which are in contact with sense-organs and there can be no 
contact between the absence of things and the sense-organs, the 
Naiy&yika replies, that the critics wrongly assume that conjunction and 
inherence are the only relations. Neither of them is possible in the 
case of non-existence, since conjunction holds good only between two 
substances, and non-existence is not a substance, and inherence is not 
possible, since non-existence is not inseparably related with anything.! 

* Keith: I.L.A., p. 77. 

• V.S., iv. 1. 6. 

J The Nyaya view of the relation of the qualification and the qualified 
is criticised on the ground that it is not strictly a relation, since it is not one 
subsisting in two things distinct from itself. A relation is distinct from 
the two things related, and one only while subsisting in both of them. 
Conjunction is different from the drum and the stick, and is one as sub* 
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According to the Buddhists, the perception of negation does not mean 
the existence of negation, but only the existence of “something” 
'which is the basis of negation . The positive perception of the ground 
without the jar is confused with the perception of the negation of the 
jar. But the Ny&ya holds that the perception of positive existents 
is as much a fact as the perception of the negative ones. If it is said 
that the non-perception of the jar on the ground is the perception of 
the ground without the jar, the question may be asked, is this being 
without the jar identical with the ground or different from it ? The 
two cannot be identical. If there is a difference between the ground 
with the jar and the ground without it, one is apprehended by per¬ 
ception as much as the other. 1 

The Buddhist logicians make out that the visual and the auditory 
organs do not come into direct contact with their objects, but apprehend 
objects at a distance as well. They are capable of apprehending objects 
without coming into contact with them (apr 3 pyak 3 ri). The Naiyayika 
argues that the visual organ is not the eyeball or the pupil of the eye, 
which is only the seat (adhi${h 3 na) of the visual organ, which is of the 
nature of light (tejas), and the ray of light goes out of the pupil to the 
object at a distance and comes into direct contact with it. That is why 
we have a direct visual perception of direction, distance and position.* 

listing in both of them. The relation between the qualification and the 
qualified is not of this character. In the case of a man carrying a stick, 
the character of qualification belonging to the stick is not distinct from itself, 
nor is the qualifiedness of the man distinct from the man. The qualification 
and the qualified are identical with the things themselves. In the case of 
non-existence, it must be both the qualification and the qualified, since it 
is not possible for any substance, quality or action to subsist in non¬ 
existence. So the character of a qualification as belonging to non-existence 
must consist in its own form as capable of bringing about a cognition tainted 
with itself. So it is said that non-existence which is incapable of any 
relation cannot be perceived by the senses. GangeSa adopts the view that 
the same instrument helps us to perceive the object as well as its absence. 
Non-existence is not the result of inference from non-perception, but is an 
object of perception. 

* Nyayabindu , p. n, and Nyayamafljari , pp. 53-57. 

• N.V., i. 1.4. An interesting question about the visual organ, whether 
it is single or double, is considered. V 3 .tsy 3 .yana assumes that the organs are 
two, and when we see a thing first with one eye and then with the other we 
have recognition of the thing as being the same as that seen on a previous 
occasion, which only shows that there is a common perceiver. Uddyotakara 
does not accept this view (see N.B. and N.V. on iii. 1. 7, 11). Descartes 
was much exercised with the problem how and why two separate impressions 
such as are given by our two eyes or our two ears unite to give a single 
Sensation to the mind. He thought it was accounted for by the single 
narrow passage at the pineal gland which gave the movements in the animal 
spirits admission to the brain. The rays do not possess the quality of 
obviousness, since, on that view, they would have obstructed our vision by 
standing as a screen between the eye and their object. Though unper¬ 
ceived, the rays of the eye reach the object through the aid of external light 
(see N.B., iii. x. 38-49). 
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The Buddhist logician objects to the NySya view on the following 
grounds: (i) The visual organ is the pupil of the eye through which 
we see the objects, and the pupil cannot go out of itself and come into 
contact with the object at a distance. (2) The visual organ apprehends 
objects much larger than itself, like mountains, etc., which it cannot 
do if it were to come into direct contact with the objects to apprehend 
them. (3) The fact that the visual organ takes the same time to 
apprehend the top of a tree or the moon, shows that the eye need not 
go out to the object. (4) The eye cannot go out to its object, since 
then it would not be able to apprehend objects behind glass, mica and 
the like. The visual perception of distance and direction is not direct 
but acquired. 1 Udayana in his KirayAvali* attempts to answer these 
objections. (1) Whatever apprehends or manifests an object must 
come into contact with it. A lamp illuminates an object with which 
it comes into contact. So also the visual organ, which is of the nature 
of light, goes out of the pupil to reach the object. (2) The light issuing 
out of the pupil spreads out and covers the object and it becomes 
coextensive with the field of vision. (3) There is a difference in the 
time intervals required in the apprehension of near and distant objects, 
though it is not felt by us. The distant moon is seen on opening the 
eye, since the motion of light is inconceivably swift. The suggestion 
that the light of the eye issuing out of the pupil becomes blended with 
the external light and comes into contact with near and distant objects 
simultaneously is set aside on the ground that on such a theory we 
must be able to apprehend objects hidden from our view, even 
those at our back. (4) Glass, mica and the like are transparent in 
nature, and so do not obstruct the passage of light. The Purva 
Mlm&msa supports the Nyaya view that all sense-organs are prapyak&ri, 
i.e. come into contact with objects they apprehend. In the case of 
auditory perception, the sound that starts at a certain place travels 
through air by a series of sound-waves, and the auditory sense and last 
sound meet. Sound is propagated from its original source in a series 
comparable to the motion of waves or the shooting out of the filaments 
in all directions from the plant. 3 We get the sense of direction from 
the sound since the diversity of the sources qualifies the sound and 
particular parts of the auditory organ are roused to action. In the case 
of smell, small particles of the object are carried by the air to the nose. 
Mere contact of object with sense is enough to provoke perception, 
as when a sleeping person hears the thunderclap.4 

* N.V., i. 1.4.; see also Vivaranaprameyasarhgraha, pp. 187 ff. 

* Bibl. Ind. ed., pp. 286 ff. 

3 See Vivrti of JayanSrSyana, ii. 2. 37. Kumarila disputes this view 
on the ground that, since the £k££a is one and invisible, all ears should be 
equally affected and every sound heard by all; or again, if one is deaf, all 
should be deaf. Again, sounds travelling with the wind are heard at a greater 
distance than those travelling against it, which cannot be accounted for, as 
the propagation of waves takes place in akaia which is unaffected by sound. 

4 N.B., ii. 1. 26. It is involuntary, as it is not due to the effort (prayatna) 
of the self, and so is traced to adr$fa or unseen destiny (N.B., ii. 1. 29). 
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The first characteristic of the nature of perceptual know¬ 
ledge mentioned by Gautama is that it is inexpressible 
(avyapade£yam). A thing is not necessarily perceived as 
bearing a name. The name has value for social intercourse, 
but is not necessarily operative at the time when the object 
is perceived. According to a famous teacher mentioned by 
Jayanta, perception excludes all cognitions of things where 
names enter as integral factors. If a man sees a fruit and 
experiences its nature, it is a perception ; but if he hears 
from somebody its name as jack-fruit, then it is not perception 
but verbal cognition . 1 Vatsy ay ana holds that an object may 
be perceived with or without the apprehension of its name. 
In the former case we have determinate perception, in the 
latter indeterminate perception . 1 The distinction between 
inexpressible (avyapade^ya) and well defined (vyavasayatmaka) 
is equated with indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) and determinate 
(savikalpaka). 

Vatsy&yana and Uddyotakara do not refer to this distinction, and 
Vacaspati, who mentions it, attributes it to his teacher Trilocana.B 
All the later logicians, such as Bhasarvajfla, Ke&ava Mi£ra, Annaifa 

* The Sabdikas hold that the object of all perception is the word denoting 
the object (vagrupam tattvam). Jayanta criticises this ( Nydyamafijari , 
p. 99), and Vacaspati asks, if objects are identical with names, are they 
identical with eternal sounds or conventional sounds ? Perceived objects 
cannot be identical with unperceivcd sounds ; nor are they identical with 
names, since children perceive objects without knowing their names. So 
those who do not know the meanings of words have indeterminate percep¬ 
tions, and even those who know them have first indeterminate perception, 
which revives the subconscious impression of the name perceived in the 
past, and then the indeterminate perception becomes determinate (N.V.T.T., 
i. x. 4). 

» N.B., i. 1. 4. See also Nyayamafljari. p. 99. Jayanta says that inde- 
terminate perception cannot apprehend the word or name denoting the object. 
The word is not an object of visual perception, and there can be no com¬ 
prehension of the word if the relation between the sign and the thing 
signified is not apprehended and the residual trace is not revived. Deter¬ 
minate perception is mixed up with verbal images, while indeterminate 
perception is not, and in the matter of the apprehension of generality, 
quality, etc., there is no difference between the two. Bhartyhari believes 
that there can be no thought without language, and so indeterminate per¬ 
ception, which is supposed to be independent of all language, is for him an 
impossibility (N.V.T.T., i. i. 4). 

3 Ratnaklrti refers to this writer in his Apohasiddhi and K$aftabhajigch 
siddhi . See Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts , edited by M. M. Haraprasad Sastri, 
Vi6vanatha mentions the distinction of indeterminate and determinate as 
an alternative explanation. See his N.S. Vftti, i. 1.4. 
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Bhatt&, and the followers of the Saihkhya and the Vai&e$ika and 
Kum&rila accept it. Gautama's definition seems to regard all per¬ 
ceptual knowledge as determinate. If we are in doubt whether the 
object at a distance is a man or a post, dust or smoke, we do not have 
perception. The Jainas, who hold that in all perception we are 
conscious of the subject which perceives as well as the object that is 
perceived, deny the possibility of indeterminate perception. 

Savikalpaka or determinate perception implies a knowledge 
of the genus to which the perceived object belongs, of the 
specific qualities which distinguish the individual object from 
the other members of the same class and of the union of the 
two. This distinct knowledge of the genus, the differentia 
and their union, is absent in indeterminate perception. 1 The 
distinction between indeterminate and determinate perception 
answers roughly to that between acquaintance with and know¬ 
ledge about an object, simple apprehension and perceptual 
judgment. 

According to the earlier Vai£e§ikas, indeterminate perception is 
an immediate cognition of the generic and specific characters of its 
object without a knowledge of the difference between them. In 
determinate perception the distinction between the two sets of pro¬ 
perties is apprehended and the object is perceived as belonging to a 
determinate class.* V&caspati thinks that in indeterminate perception 
we perceive the properties of the object, though we do not relate them 
with the object in the subject-predicate relation (vi£e$a$a-vi£e?ya- 
bhava), which we do in determinate perception. Sridhara is of this 
opinion. Prabhakara agrees with the earlier Vai£e?ikas, who hold that 
in indeterminate perception we apprehend the mere form of the object 
(svarupamatra). Though we perceive the generic and the specific 
features, there is no discriminative apprehension of the two, as we 
have in determinate perception. GangeSa defines indeterminate per¬ 
ception as that of an object and its generic nature as unrelated to 
each other. Immediately after the contact of an object with the 
sense-organ, say a jar with the eye, the jar is not perceived as belonging 
to the class of jars .3 When the relation between the object and the 
class to which it belongs is also apprehended, we have determinate 

* According to the Tarkabha$a t in indeterminate perception, though the 
self is in contact with the manas, man as with the sense, and the sense with 
the object, still the last factor of the object is secondary, while it becomes 
primary in the case of determinate perception. 

* Nyayakandall, p. 190. Prabhakara and Parthasarathi MiSra, who 
hold that determinate perception is a complex of sense-presentation and 
memory image, support this view. 

3 Prathamato ghataghatatvayor vigi$t£navagahy eva jfi&nazh jayate, 
tad eva nirvikalpam. See Siddhdntamuktdvali, p. 58. 
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perception. Indeterminate perception, according to Annaih Bhat^a, 
is the perception of an object without its qualifications, while deter¬ 
minate perception comprehends the relation of the qualified and the 
qualifications such as name and class. 1 

This analysis of determinate perception brings out the 
elements of conception and judgment involved in the act of 
perception. The fallacy of the psychical staircase theory, that 
we have first perception, then conception and then judgment, 
is avoided. 

A different view of indeterminate perception, which is 
rather unsatisfactory, makes itself felt in the later Nyaya. 
It is said that what is present to consciousness is determinate 
perception, from which we infer the existence of the indeter¬ 
minate. The determinate perception of an object as qualified 
by some properties presupposes an indeterminate perception 
of the properties, without which determinate perception is 
not possible. If the perception of the properties were also 
determinate, then it would imply the perception of the pro¬ 
perties of the properties and so on ad infinitum. To avoid 
it we assume indeterminate perception . 2 

Some NaiyAyikas do not regard indeterminate perception as a 
matter of inference, but look upon it as a state of consciousness, which 
gives us mere existence.3 Those who regard it as a fact of conscious¬ 
ness mean by it vague apprehension, while those who take it as an 

* He also makes indeterminate perception nisprakArakam, while deter¬ 
minate perception is saprakarakam, where prakaratS means the property 
of a particular cognition, which distinguishes it as the cognition of a particular 
object from other cognitions. 

* l.L.A.,pp. 72-73. Annaih Bhatta, in Dipika (42), says: " Vi$i$tajfianam 
vise?anajfianajanyam, vi§i$tajnanatvat, dandlti jnanavat. Vi6e§auajflSna- 
sy&pi, savikalpakatve, anavasthaprasaAgAn nirvikalpakasiddhifi.” See also 
Siddhdntamuktavali , 58. Vi£i?tajfi 5 .na is judgment or knowledge of a subject 
(vi£e$ya) as qualified by an attribute (vi§e$apa). The Nyaya holds that 
for such knowledge (ghato 'yam) we require not only contact of the sense- s 
organ with the viSe^ya (ghata) jar, but also a previous knowledge of the 
vi£e$aua or jamess (ghafatva). Tnis previous knowledge is technically 
called nirvikalpaka or indeterminate, and is inferred and not directly known 
(atlndriyam). The Purva Mlmamsa and the Vedanta deny the necessity j 
of a previous knowledge ot the attribute, and hold that the senses come into 
contact with both the attribute and its subject. This view that we have 
indeterminate knowledge of the mere jamess first is not supported by psy¬ 
chology. Universal ideas are not the first to appear in consciousness. Know¬ 
ledge progresses from the indefinite to the definite. The concept of jar is 
logically and not chronologically prior to the perceptive judgment. 

« Vastusvartipamatra: Nydyasdra, pp. 3, 4, 84-86. 
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abstraction from determinate consciousness equate it with the aware¬ 
ness of abstract qualities, which is, however, called indeterminate, 
since there is not self-appropriation (anuvyavasaya). 

The main tendency, however, of the Nyaya is to regard 
indeterminate perception as the starting-point of all know¬ 
ledge, though it is not itself knowledge. It is immediate 
apprehension of an object which is not in the strict sense 
cognitive. It is a state of undifferentiated, non-relational 
consciousness, free from the work of assimilation and dis¬ 
crimination, analysis and synthesis. It may be regarded as 
dumb and inarticulate and free from verbal images. Deter¬ 
minate perception is a mediate, differentiated, relational mode 
of consciousness involving the results of assimilation and 
discrimination. It is articulate, concrete and determinate. 
In indeterminate perception, the class characters and relations 
are implicitly present, though they are brought into relief in 
determinate perception. This view is supported by Partha- 
strathi MiSra. Indeterminate perception or sense-experience 
and determinate perception or perceptual judgment are the 
rudimentary and the advanced types of a process which is 
essentially identical in nature. Since indeterminate percep¬ 
tion does not transcend immediacy, is dumb and unanalysed, 
is what James calls “ raw unverbalised experience,” the dis¬ 
tinction between true and false does not apply to it. 1 “ The 
first time that we see light, in Condillac’s phrase, we are it 
rather than see it.” * There is therefore no possibility of 
error in simple apprehension. In perceptual judgment, where 
a predicate is ascribed to a subject, the logical issue arises, 
since our judgment may or may not conform to the objective 
order. When we say “ That is a man,” our knowledge in so 
far as it is called “ that ” is true, while in so far as it is 
described as " man,” it may or may not be true.3 

The Buddhist logicians contend that determinate per¬ 
ception is mediate knowledge which is not free from precon¬ 
ceptions, while indeterminate perception is free from 
preconceptions (kalpanapodham).4 The latter does not 

* See Nflaka^tha's Tarkasathgrahadipik&praka&a. 

* James : Principles of Psychology, vol. ii, p. 4. See also N.B., iv. 2. 37. 

s N.B., iii. 2. 37. 

4 Kalpanft, according to Dharmaklrti, is the activity of thought by which 
a name is given to the object. Abhilapasaihsargayogyapratibh&sapratltiji 
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apprehend the qualifications of the object, such as generality, 
substantiality, quality, action, name, but simply grasps the 
specific individuality of the object, its svalak^ana . 1 The real 
with which we come into contact is inexpressible, and what 
we express has for its province concepts. Dharmakirti says, 
“ the object of perception is like itself (svalaksana), while that 
of mediate knowledge is like one of its class (samanyalaksana). 
The given is the unique, the particular and the momentary; 
the known is the typical, the universal and the lasting.* The 
moment we say something about the felt real, we bring it 
into relation to something else, and the real thus loses its 
nature, becoming overlaid with the inventions of the intellect. 
We hear the humming which alone is true, but that it is due 
to the fly or the distant steam-whistle is our imagination. 
Dharmottara argues that even the cognition of the mother’s 
breast by the infant the second time is determined by its past 
experience, and is not therefore pure or undetermined. All 
relations, as Kant would say, are the forms which our mind 
imposes on the given elements to make them into objects of 
knowledge. In determinate perception we twist the real out 
of its shape, and so it is said to be invalid. 3 Dignaga dismisses 

kalpanS. It is the knowledge which is capable of connection with words. 
Jayanta holds that kalpanS. signifies the connection of an object with its 
adjuncts as genus (jiti), quality (gui?a), action (kriyS), name (nama), and 
substance (dravya) (Ny&yamafljari, p. 97). According to the Buddhist view 
there is no difference between the individual and the genus, the particular 
and the universal, substance and quality, and our determinate perception 
attributes differences where they do not exist. We do not perceive the 
genus of the cow apart from the cow, or the substance cow apart from its 
qualities. Nor is motion different from that which moves. When we give 
a name to an object, we identify things which are different. When we say 
” This is Caitra,” ” this " refers to an object and ” Caitra " to a word, and 
our judgment identifies the two. Similarly, the category of substance 
ascribes identity or coinherence to objects that are essentially different. 
In the case of ” This is the man with a stick/' “ man '* and ” stick/' which 
are different from each other, are said to inhere in the same substratum. So 
it is argued that these categories are ideal constructions. (Ibid.) 

1 SajAtlyavijatlyaparavftt am svalak$anam ( NyayamaHjari , p. 97). 

* S&stradlpikd describes the view that the universals are unreal products 
of fancy: *' Vikalp&k&ram&tram sArnSnyam, allkam v& " (p. 278). 

s Kant, however, denies the possibility of indeterminate perception by 
which, the Buddhist imagines, the bare difference is intuited. Cp. his famous 
statement, "Perceptions without notions are blind and notions without 
perceptions are empty,” though this conflicts with the earlier view of the 
Prolegomena (18)., with its distinction of judgments of perception and judg¬ 
ments of experience. 
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all knowledge of substances, qualities and actions as false. 1 
The outer objects are momentary and so cannot be known.* 
Constructive imagination works up the momentary stage into 
a series penetrated by the past and projecting into the future. 
The unreal (an-artha) is the world of thought. The abso¬ 
lutely real (paramarthasat) is the felt sensation. 3 The whole 
view is determined by the metaphysical presuppositions of 
these thinkers. Dignaga is a subjectivist who looks upon all 
knowledge as purely mental. The question of the nature of 
the real is left undecided by him, though the facts of per¬ 
ception compel him to concede that we come into contact 
with some reality, however momentary it may be. Dhar- 
makirti, with his Sautrantika leanings, admits extra-mental 
reals to account for the variation in perception, though their 
momentary character renders knowledge of them impossible. 
He makes sensations individual and their objective reference 
inferential. 

The Naiyayikas subject the Buddhist view to severe 
criticism. Uddyotakara argues that pure sense knowledge 
specific in itself and cognised by itself, without any admixture 
of name or genus, is an impossibility. Our cognition of an 
object invariably assumes the generic form.4 The Buddhist 
view that all universals are imagined, since specific individuals 
alone exist, is rejected by the Naiyayikas, who hold that the 
universals are as real as the individuals in which they subsist 
by the relation of inherence (samavaya). This relation is 
either directly perceived or inferred from the fact that we are 
conscious of individuals as forming real kinds. The ultimate 
appeal is to the nature of things which manifests itself in and 
determines our consciousness. The relations are not super¬ 
induced on the given but are observed within the nature of 
the real. All that our understanding does is to discover the 
relation in the fulness of the real. If the real excludes relations 
and the object of knowledge is relational, then we are com¬ 
mitted to the false antithesis of the noumenon and the 
phenomenon. The object known is not the object as it is in 

* See Ui: Vattc$ika Philosophy , p. 67. 

* K§a$asya (jnanena) prepayitum a^akyatvSlt (Ny&yabindutlkd, p. 16), 

t Ny&yabindu, p. 103. 

* N.V., i. 1. 4. 
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itself but an intermediary, a tertium quid interposed between 
the cognising subject and the stimulating object. But, as we 
have seen, the Nyaya regards indeterminate perception as 
identical in essence with determinate perception. The rela¬ 
tions do not suddenly emerge out of nothing. They are 
present in indeterminate perception, though we become con¬ 
scious of their presence in determinate perception. The 
object of determinate perception, Jayanta argues, is not 
unreal since it is apprehended by indeterminate perception 
also. The mere presence of ideal factors or remembered 
elerhents does not interrupt sense-activity. The complexity 
of determinate perception is not a logical defect. The exercise 
of thought involved in it strengthens the case for its validity. 
If determinate perception apprehends what is already appre¬ 
hended in indeterminate perception, that is no reason why it 
should not be true. Novelty is not the test of truth. The 
ideal elements are not mere fancies (vikalpas). The universal 
which is an object of direct perception is not a mere name, 
since it is apprehended even in the absence of a name. When 
a visitor from the Deccan sees camels in North India, he 
notices their universality though he may not know the name. 
When we perceive our four fingers we notice their general 
features as well as their distinctive properties. If we simply 
take in the special individuality of the object, we should not 
be able to relate the second instance with the first. If it is 
argued that the first case is remembered when the second is 
perceived, Jayanta holds that nothing is to be gained from 
remembering the first since it is unrelated to the second. If 
it means that the perception of the second suggests the first, 
since the two belong to the same class, then it is clear that 
in the case of the first perception also there was a cognition 
of its universality as well as individuality. There is appre¬ 
hension of the universal and the particular, indistinctly in 
indeterminate perception and distinctly in determinate per¬ 
ception. Even the Buddhists do not deny that we have a 
notion of universality (anuvjrttijnana) when we perceive an 
individual, and the question arises as to the basis of this 
knowledge (anuvrttijnanotp5dika iaktih) whether it is the 
individual or something different from it, eternal or non- 
eternal, perceptible or non-perceptible, for if there is a peculi- 
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arity in the cognition, there must be an answering peculiarity 
in the object of cognition. 1 The universal is therefore different 
from the individual, eternal since it is universal, while the 
individuals die and are bom, and real whether perceptible or 
inferrible.* The argument that determinate perception depends 
on the recollection of the word denoting its object and not on 
the direct contact of the object with the sense-organ is criti¬ 
cised on the ground that though determinate perception is a 
complex of sense-presentation and the memory image, the 
principal factor is the sense-contact, while the recollection of 
the name is auxiliary. Whether a cognition is perceptual or 
not depends on the presence or absence of peripheral excite¬ 
ments 

We reach here a fundamental divergence between the 
conceptions of reality advocated by the Buddhists and the 
Naiyayikas. The former assume that the real is the simple 
this, the momentary individual shut up within its quality, 

* Vi§ay5ti4aya vyatirekeijta, pratyayatiSayanupapattefc ( NydyamaHjari , 
P- 3*4)- 

* See Nydyamafljari, pp. 309-311, 313-314. Cp. the NySya view with 
that of Saint Thomas that the primary object of man's knowledge is a 
synthetic unity in which both the senses and the understanding play their 
indispensable part. The individuation or the quantitative specification is 
derived from tjie sense, while the qualitative unity is from the understanding. 
The object of knowledge contains within itself the intuition of essence and 
the sense-knowledge of particulars. It is neither the essence alone, as 
Descartes thought, nor the sense-datum alone, as the empiricists believed. 
We know things, and things are neither disembodied essences nor subjective 
images. To separate universal from individuals is to miss the unity of 
the two in things. 

s Nydyakandali, p. 193. Parthasarathi MiSra says, " savikalpam api, 
anuparatendriyavyaparasya, jayamanam aparok§avabh5,satv5t, pratyak?am 
eva" (Sdstradlpikd, pp. 103-4). The Buddhists argue that determinate per¬ 
ception is not direct (aparok§a) or distinct (vi6ada), though it seems to be so, 
from its connection with the immediately preceding indeterminate percep¬ 
tion. But this is a conjecture. Prabhacandra also criticises the Buddhist 
view. Indistinctness is not peculiar to determinate perceptions. Percep* 
tions of objects at a distance hidden by glass or mica are indistinct, be they 
determinate or indeterminate. If determinate perception is invalid on the 
ground that it perceives what is already apprehended, then inference also 
is invalid, since it apprehends what has already been apprehended in the 
cognition of universal concomitance. On the Buddhist view all objects 
are momentary, and so no perception is possible. Even in inference we do 
not grasp the specific individuality of the object, but that does not make 
inferential knowledge invalid. The presence of word or ideal relations has 
nothing to do with validity. Liability to error is common to, and practical 
efficiency is present in both determinate and indeterminate perception. 
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without either continuance in time or extension in space— 
“ sarvam prthak." All relations are an arbitrary network 
spread from the outside by imagination. The Naiyayika, on 
the other hand, contends that what exists is not the momentary 
quality but the individual with an internal diversity of content. 
In spite of the manyness it remains one. It is the one in the 
many., So far as it is one against other individuals, it is a 
particular; so far as it is the same throughout its diversity, 
it is universal, and this sameness makes it also a member of a 
class. Every individual has these two sides or aspects. The 
atomic particular which excludes all differences, as well as 
a mere relation which has no terminal points, is a super¬ 
stition which cannot be verified in experience. Identity and 
difference are distinguishable moments within a whole, which 
become false when they get hardened into units that stand 
by themselves. Modern psychology confirms the Nyaya view 
that the content of the given has the two sides of sensible 
qualities and relations. 

A superficial view leads us to think that crude sense-impres¬ 
sions which are the raw material of knowledge are the highest 
reality. But it is difficult to accept the position that man’s 
scrappy impressions are the truth of things. Chaotic masses 
of stone, brick and wood are not a house. The felt impressions 
are not knowledge. Solipsism confined to the present moment 
leads us straight to intellectual suicide, by reducing the life 
of thought to a tale of fancy. The Buddhists identify passive 
awareness with a feeling of reality. They ask us to free 
ourselves from the sin of reflection. But their passion for 
immediacy is a sheer prejudice. Loyalty to fact does not 
mean freedom from reflection. I do not wantonly indulge 
in the folly of reflection when I say that that which I see 
before me is an orange. Apperception is a normal function 
of the human mind. The mind of man is not an empty room 
into which sensations simply walk. Every perception is the 
result of an active reaction to a stimulus. We are bom 
thinkers, and cannot help interpreting what we receive. 
Sensations do not come to us detached. They come to us 
with a sense of objectivity. They are presented, surrounded 
’by a complex mass of other elements. The atomic " now ” 
has no existence. Every particular point in space has other 
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points round it, as every instant of time flows ceaselessly into 
another. The Buddhist view divorces " sense " from " under¬ 
standing ” and makes them two totally disparate functions. 
The sense-data combine in various ways and build up the 
world of knowledge. They possess relations which our know¬ 
ledge disentangles. We do not alter or make reality in know¬ 
ledge. What is vaguely perceived at the sense-level is clearly 
grasped when we rise to the level of understanding. The real 
is the related and the rational. The full nature of reality 
yields itself neither to the senses nor to the understanding, 
but to the complete spirit. 

Dharmaklrti recognises four kinds of perceptions: sense- 
perception, mental perception (manovijnana), self-conscious¬ 
ness and yogic intuition. Sense-perception is mediated by 
the senses. Mental perception (manovijnana) is said to be 
similar to sense-perception as belonging to the same series 
(ekasamtana) and arising at the next moment to sense- 
perception. It seems to be somewhat of an after-image, for 
Dharmottara says, “ Mental perception cannot arise unless 
and until the eye has ceased to function for the time being. 
For if the eye remains active, we continue to have the per¬ 
ceptions of form, visual or sensuous perceptions." 1 The 
internal perception of pleasures and pains is brought under 
the third variety, svasamvedana or self-consciousness. We 
perceive the self through the perception of its states as 
pleasure or pain. It is direct intuition by which the self is 
revealed (atmanah saksatkari), free from intellectual inter¬ 
ference and therefore from error. It is said to accompany all 
mental phenomena. Dharmottara identifies this self-con¬ 
sciousness with the feeling of intimacy and emotional warmth 

> Btac ca manovijfiSnam uparatavySpare cak§usi pratyak$am i?yate, 
vyaparavati tu cak§u?i yad rfipajflAnaih tat sarvaifa cak^uralritam eva 
(Nydyabinduflkd , p. 13). Cp. Richard Semon's view that we experience 
sensations in two forms, either as original or as mnemic. The original 
sensation is synchronous with the excitation, and in this form the sensation 
perishes when the excitation ceases, but, like the storm at sea, which, when 
it ceases, is followed by the gradual dying down of the waves it has raised, 
so the sensation dies down after the excitation has ceased. It is the after* 
image effect which Semon names the akoluthic stage of the original sensation. 
Semon says that the original sensation leaves behind an engram which on 
occasion and subject to conditions may give rise to a sensation called mnemic 
and not original. See Semon’s Mnemic Psychology . 
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which accompanies all perception. Later Nyiya makes it a 
secondary product supervening on consciousness. According 
to GafigeSa, it occurs when we say " I know this is a pot.” 
Vyavasaya or determinate cognition gives us the cognition 
of an object, but the cognition that "lam aware of the object ” 
is called anu-vyavasaya or after-cognition. " This is a jar ” 
is a cognition ; " I know that this is a jar ” 1 is anu-vyavasaya, 
or what follows the cognition of the object. The Samkhya 
and the Vedanta believe that every mode of consciousness 
reveals an object as well as itself, as involving a self.* 

* DlpikA, 34. 

» The Ny 5 ya-Vai£e§ika view differs from that of Kumarila, who holds 
that a cognition is inferred from the cognisedness of the object. The Jainas, 
the VedSntins, and some Buddhists believe that a cognition is cognised by 
itself. A cognition, according to the Ny 5 ya-Vai£e?ika, cannot turn on 
itself and make itself the object of cognition. A cognition manifests another 
(paraprakaAaka) and not itself (svaprakaiaka) It is manifested by another 
cognition, since it is an object of knowledge like a cloth (jfl 5 naih jft 5 .na.nta- 
ravedyam prameyatvAt patadivat). The Jaina criticism of this view may 
be briefly stated : (1) As pleasure is cognised by itself and not by another, 
as the divine cognition is cognised by itself and not by another, so every 
cognition of the self must be regarded as self-cognised; otherwise one 
cognition has to be cognised by another, and that by still another, and this 
would lead to infinite regress. (2) A flimsy argument that in God there are 
two cognitions, one which apprehends the entire universe and the other 
that cognises this apprehension, is easily criticised. Is the second cognition 
perceived or not ? If perceived, is it perceived by itself or by another ? 
If by itself, then why should we not allow that capacity to the first ? If 
by another, we are committed to an infinite regress. If we say that the 
second is apprehended by the first, then we are involved in circular reasoning. 
If the second is not perceived, then if it can perceive the first, without itself 
being perceived, then may not the first perceive the entire universe without 
itself being perceived ? We must admit that the divine cognition is self- 
cognising. It apprehends itself in apprehending the entire universe. There 
is no distinction between the divine and the human cognition on this question. 
The character of manifesting itself and another (svaparaprak£$aka) belongs 
to the essence of consciousness, human or divine, while omniscience is not a 
general characteristic, since it belongs to divine consciousness alone. 

(3) There is no proof of after-cognition (anuvyavasSya) by means of per¬ 
ception or inference. The Nyaya view that the self is in contact with manas 
in anuvyavasaya is not accepted, since the existence of manas is unproved 

(4) If a cognition is perceived by another, the second cannot arise when 
the first continues to exist, since cognitions are successive. It cannot arise 
when the first is destroyed, since there is nothing to be cognised. If it 
cognises the non-existent first cognition, then it is illusory, like the cognition 
of the double moon. (5) If the second cognition is perceived, it must be by 
another, which leads to infinite regress. If the second is not perceived, 
then how can an unperceived cognition perceive the first ? This would 
mean that my cognition can be perceived by another's unknown to me. 
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According to Dharmaklrti, we perceive the four truths of 
Buddhism which are beyond the ordinary means of knowledge 
by means of yogic intuition, which is free from all error and 
intellectual taint, 1 albeit indeterminate in character. There 
are various degrees of the power of perception. Cats can see 
objects in utter darkness and vultures can descry their prey 
from a great distance. By constant practice of meditation 
a man may acquire supersensuous vision, and can apprehend 
all objects near and far, past and future, remote and hidden.* 
This highest kind of insight has the immediacy of intuition. 
What is a miracle for us is a natural power of the seers. What 
seems to our bewildered eyes immeasurably complicated and 
subtle is revealed to the seers sub specie simplicitatis . Every¬ 
thing is there transfigured. We have at the lowest level the 
simplicity of sense-perception of concrete objects, and at 
the highest yogic intuition. The former is the simplicity of 
the natural man, of the once-born type, the latter that of the 
spiritual man, of the twice-born type. The one comes before 
the great struggle of self-discovery begins, the other when it ends. 
The latter is an achievement issuing out of much knowledge and 
inward agony. Yogic intuition apprehends reality as it is in 
its fulness and harmony.3 Yogic intuition differs from divine 
omniscience in that it is produced, while the latter is eternal.* 

Gangesa distinguishes ordinary (taukika) perception from trans¬ 
cendent (alaukika) perception. There are three varieties of trans¬ 
cendental perception produced by three kinds of transcendental contact 


(6) The argument that as sense-organs are not perceived, though they produce 
the apprehension of objects, so the unperceived second cognition may produce 
the apprehension of the first cannot be seriously pressed, since it must then 
be allowed that the first cognition of an external object apprehends its object, 
though it is not itself perceived, a position which the NySya-VaiSe^ika 
repudiates ( Prameyahamalamartd^da , pp. 34 ff.). 

1 See also Nyayabinduflka, pp. 14-15. See V.S., ix. 1. 13; I.L.A., 
pp. 81 ff. 

* NydyamaHjari , p. 103. Bhasarvajfia holds that yogic powers may also 
be had by the grace of God. 

s Ar?ajft§na, or the intuitive knowledge possessed by the sages through 
the force of meditation, is sometimes called pratibhS, though the latter 
term is more often applied to flashes of intuitive genius which ordinary men 
at times display (P.P., p. 258). 

4 PraSastapada distinguishes two varieties of yogic intuition (P.P., p. 187). 
Ny&yakandalt, pp. 195 ff. See also Upaskdra, ix. x. xi. 
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(alaukikasannikar$a), viz., sSmanyalaksana, jfl&nalaksana and yogaja- 
tharma. 1 The last is yogic intuition. When we perceive the generic 
nature of individuals we have a case of samanyalak§ai?a. The ancient 
school of Ny&ya admits the perception of generality. In Gafige§a we 
find a greater appreciation of the work of intellect in the apprehension 
of universals. Through the knowledge of the generic nature of an 
individual, we are able to know all other individuals at all times, and 
all places, possessed of the same generic nature. To the objection that 
such knowledge of all cases, say, of smoke, would appear to make us 
omniscient, Vi£van&tha replies that we know only the general character 
of all individual instances and not their mutual differences. The appre¬ 
hension of generality is said to be non-sensuous, since it can be had 
even when there is not a particular example of smoke perceived by us. 
Both the particular and the universals are out there, real and are 
directly apprehended. The universal is not a mental construction, 
but a real essence abiding in the particulars. This essence reminds 
us of all the particulars in which it is realised. The nature of the 
relation between the universal and the particular is said to be in¬ 
separable and organic (samavAya). The apprehension of the universal 
renders possible universal connections presupposed by inferential pro¬ 
cesses.* Jflanalaksana occurs when we only see the sandalwood but 
perceive its fragrance. When we only see it, the visual presentation 
recalls the fragrance with which manas comes into contact. It is 
indirect perception. It is called also smjrti jfiana, or memory knowledge. 

The Jainas think that it is a mixed mode of consciousness (samuhH- 
lambanajii&nam) in which the visual presentation of sandal and the 
idea of fragrance are integrated. The V edantaparibhcLsd holds that the 
single content of knowledge includes two elements, one immediate and 
the other mediate.3 While the Jainas and the Advaitins do not admit 
transcendental contact (alaukikasannikarsa), the Naiyayika believes 
in it. He does not admit mixed modes of consciousness. Every 
psychosis is single, and the atomic nature of manas makes two simul¬ 
taneous psychoses impossible. So he regards the visual perception of 
fragrant sandal as a simple psychosis, though it is preceded by the 
visual presentation and the recollection of fragrance. Srldhara and 
Jayanta think that the visual perception is qualified by the revival of 
the previously perceived fragrance, and the present perception of thet 
fragrant sandal is due more to the manas than to the visual organ.« 
Modern psychology accounts for this phenomenon by the doctrine of 
the association of ideas. Yogajadharmalaksapa is that which is 
born of meditation. 

The nature of the phenomenon of recognition (pratyabhijna), 

» See also Laug£k$i Bhaskara's Tarkakaumudl , p. 9, and ViSvanatha's 
Bhdfdpariccheda, sec. 3. 

* The Ved&ntaparibhdfd (i) holds that the admission of alaukikapratyaksa 
renders inference and other pramanas unnecessary. 

3 Surabhicandanam ity&di jflSnam api candanakhancJArfiSe aparoksam 
saurabh&ih&e tu parok$am (1). 

♦ See NydyamaHjari , p. 461, and Srldhara's Nydyakandali , p. 117. 
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such as that “ this is the same jar that I saw,” whether it is 
simple or complex, is discussed by the Nyaya thinkers. Is 
the state of recognition a confusion of two cognitions—one 
directly apprehended, the jar seen and the other remembered, 
the jar with which the present one is identified? Is it one 
cognition which is in part perception and in part memory, as 
Prabhakara believes, or pure remembrance (smjti) or pure 
perception (anubhuti)? The Buddhists look upon it as a 
mechanical compound of presentative and representative 
mental states. 1 It is not a single psychosis of the nature of 
presentation or representation, since its cause is not a mere 
sense-impression, for there cannot be a sense-contact with 
a past object; and it is not a residual trace or samskara; 
since there is a consciousness of “ thisness ” in the state of 
recognition. Nor is it a combination of these two, since the 
two operate separately and issue in different effects. Even 
if we allow that the phenomenon of recognition is a single 
unitary effect, what is the nature of its object? Not an event 
in the past, since in that case recognition is not different from 
recollection; not an event of the future, since recognition 
then would become one with constructive imagination; not 
merely the present object, since recognition identifies a present 
object with a past one. It is self-contradictory to hold that 
it apprehends an object as existing in the past, present and 
the future. The Naiyayika therefore contends that recog¬ 
nition is a kind of qualified perception, giving us a knowledge 
of present objects as qualified by the past. We see an object 
and recognise it as having been perceived on a previous 
occasion. 1 The Mimamsakas and the Vedantins support this 
view, while the Jainas argue that the state of recognition 
though simple is of a character different from that of per¬ 
ception or of memory.3 Every perception involves an element 
of inference. When we perceive a tree, we really perceive 
only a part of it (ekade&a), a side of its surface. We synthesise 
the sense-impression with image or meaning and thus perceive 
the object.4 The previous perception of the whole, and the 

1 See also Khayiana, i. 14. 

* See Nyayamafijari, pp. 448-459. Mitabha^l (Vizianagaram Sanskrit 

series, p. 25) says: " So ’yam devadatta ity atltavartamanakalavi£i$tavi$a> 
yakam jftanam pratyabhijfta.” 3 Pratneyakamalamartdzi 4 a, pp. 97-98. 

♦ N.B., ii. 1. 30. See also N.B., ii, x 31-32. 
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inference to that whole from the part which is now perceived, 
are involved in every act of perception. The elements of 
recollection and inference are auxiliary, while sense-presenta¬ 
tion is the principal factor. Whatever mental state is produced 
by means of sense-contact is a perception, even though it may 
involve other elements, such as those of memory and inference. 

Gautama’s definition of perception includes the charac¬ 
teristic of freedom from error. Not all perceptions are valid. 
In normal perception we have: (i) the object of perception, 

(2) the external medium such as light in the case of the visual 
perception, (3) the sense-organ through which the object is 
perceived, (4) the manas or the central organ, without the 
help of which the sense-organs cannot operate on their objects, 
and (5) the self. If any of these fail to function properly, 
erroneous perceptions arise. The defects of the external 
objects may be due to either movement or to similarity; 
the shell is perceived as silver on account of similarity. If 
the light is dim we cannot see clearly. If our eyes are diseased 
or partially blind, then our perception is defective. If the 
manas is otherwise engaged, or if the self is emotionally 
excited, illusions arise. 1 The causes of illusions are generally 
classified under three heads: (1) dosa, or defect in the sense- 
organ, such as a jaundiced eye; (2) samprayoga, or presen¬ 
tation of a part or an aspect instead of the whole object; 

(3) samskara, or the disturbing influence of mental prejudice 
or habit producing irrelevant recollections. The illusion of 
the snake arises on the occasion of seeing the rope, since the 
recollection of the snake is aroused. 1 

Dreams are presentative in character, aroused by external 
and internal stimuli. They are produced by the revival of 
subconscious impressions caused by organic disturbances as 
well as past merit and demerit. Prophetic dreams, which even 
Aristotle recognised ,3 are said to be due to the influence of spirits. 

Kan&da attributes dreams to the conjunction of the self with the 
central organ, manas, aided by the subconscious impressions of past ex¬ 
perienced PraSastapada regards dreams as internal perceptions caused 
by manas, when the senses are subdued into sleep and cease to operated 

« Nyayamafijari , pp. 88-89, 173. a Nyayabinduflkd , p. 12. 

3 Gomperz: Greek Thinkers , vol. iv, p. 185. 4 V.S., ix. 2, 6-7. 

5 P.P., p. 183; Upaskara, ix. 2. 7. 
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They are traced to the strength of residual impressions by previous 
cognitions, the disorders of bodily humours and unseen forces, 
Sridhara does not look upon dreams as mere reproductions of past 
experience, but holds that they are centrally excited. 1 Udayana is 
of a different opinion, and thinks that the peripheral organs do not 
cease to function in dream states. He admits that dreams sometimes 
come true.* Prabhakara, in conformity with his general standpoint, 
makes dreams reproductions of past experiences, which, owing to 
obscuration of memory (smftipramo§a), appear to consciousness as 
immediate presentations. Parthasarathi identifies dream states with 
recollection .3 Pra£astapada distinguishes dream knowledge from that 
which lies near to sleep or dream, called svapnantika, which recollects 
what is experienced in the dream itself. Illusions which are based on 
an objective element (adhisthana) are distinguished from hallucinations, 
which are devoid of objective basis (niradhisthana). Sridhara gives 
as an example of the latter the case of one who, infatuated with love 
for a woman, perceives the semblance of his beloved everywhere .4 

VII 

Anumana oh Inference 

Anumana means literally the measuring after something. 
It is knowledge which follows other knowledge. From the 
knowledge of the sign (linga) we get a knowledge of the object 
possessing it. Anumana is usually translated by the word 
“ inference/ 1 which, however, is to be taken in a comprehensive 
sense, as including both deduction and induction. Anumana 
is sometimes defined as knowledge which is preceded by 
perception. Vatsyayana holds that “ no inference can follow 
in the absence of perception/' Only when the observer has 
perceived fire and smoke to be related to each other is he 
able to infer the existence of the fire on the next occasion he 
perceives smoke. 5 Uddyotakara mentions some points of 
distinction between perceptual and inferential knowledge: 
(i) All perception is of one kind, if we exclude yogic intuition, 
while there are varieties of inference; (2) Perception is con¬ 
fined to objects of the present time and within the reach of 
the senses, while inference relates to the past, the present and 
the future; (3) Inference requires the remembrance of a 
vyapti, or a universal relation, which is not the case with 

. 1 Manomatraprabhavam svapnajflanam. 

* Svapnanubhavasyapi kasyacit satyatvam. Kusumdfijali , p. 147. 

3 Smrtir eva tavat svapnajftanam iti nisclyate. NySyaratnSkara on 
S.V.. p. 243. 

4 Nydyakandall, p. 179. 5 N.B., ii. 1. 31. 
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perception. 1 Where perception is available, inference has no 
place.* We need not reflect much to know objects present to 
our perception. J Inference operates " neither with regard to 
things unknown, nor with regard to those known definitely 
for certain; it functions only with regard to things that are 
doubtful.” * It is employed to know that part of the real 
which does not fall within the directly perceived. What is 
perceived points to something else, not perceived, with which 
it is connected. Bhasarvajna in his Nyayasara defines infer¬ 
ence as the means of knowing a thing beyond the range of the 
senses through its “ inseparable connection with another 
thing ” which lies within their range. Gange£a,5 following 
Sivaditya, 6 defines inferential knowledge as knowledge 
produced by other knowledge. 

Gautama distinguishes inference into three kinds: purvavat, 
£e$avat and samanyato dr$tam 7 ; and Vatsyayana offers 
slightly different explanations of this division, which indicates 
that even before Vatsyayana there were conflicting interpre¬ 
tations of the Nyaya aphorisms. In inference we pass from 
the perceived to the unperceived with which it is related; 
and this relation may be of three kinds, according as the 
element to be inferred is either the cause of the element per¬ 
ceived or its effect, or as the two are joint effects of something 
else. When we see the clouds and expect rain, we have a 
case of purvavat inference, where we perceive the antecedent 
and infer the consequent. It is, however, used to indicate 
not merely inference from a cause but also inference based on 

* N.V., ii. I. 31. 

* Pratyak§atvad anumanapravftteb (Samkara : D.S.V., p. 88 n.). 

3 Ghato 'yam iti vijnatum niyamafe ko nv apek$ate. 

4 N.B., i. i. i. 

5 Tattvacintamayi, ii. p. 2. Cp. Mapikyanandi’s definition of inference 
as sadhanat s&dhyavijfianam ( Parlk$amukha Sutra). 

* Saptapad&rtM , 146. 

7 Cp. P.M.S., i. 2. 19, 22, 23, 29; iii. 1. 2-3; iii. 2-1, where the words 
pfirva and 6e?a occur as referring to the logically prior and posterior parts 
of a sentence or a paragraph, and are sometimes used to refer to vidhi and 
arthav&da. Pflrva is the principal or the primary, and se?a is the secondary 
Evidently in the P.M. an argument from £e§a would be one from the sub* 
sidiary to the principal. Perhaps the Ny&ya interpreted the relation ol 
principal and secondary as one of cause and effect. See Professor Dhruva’t 
article on " Trividham Anutnanam " in the Proceedings of the Oriental Con¬ 
ference , Poona, p. 265. 
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former experience. When we see a river in flood and infer 
that there was rain, we have a case of Sesavat inference, where 
we perceive the consequent and infer the antecedent. It is 
also used to cover the inference of one member of a pair of 
correlatives from the other, or inference from a part or from 
elimination. The inference of the nature of sound as quality 
is given to illustrate the principle of exclusion or elimination. 
We prove that sound is not generality, particularity or in¬ 
herence, not even substance or action, and so conclude that 
it must be a quality. When we see a homed animal and 
infer that it has a tail, we have a case of sam§nyatodr§ta 
inference. It is based, not so much on causation, as on 
uniformity of experience. Uddyotakara agrees with this and 
gives as an illustration the inference of the existence of water 
in a particular place from the appearance of cranes. It is 
also used to indicate inference of supersensible truths (saman- 
yato’ drsta). 1 We perceive the different places of the sun, 
and infer that the sun must be moving, though we do not see 
it. Perceiving aversion, affection, etc., we infer the existence 
of a soul which we do not perceive. 1 

These illustrations are enough to bring out the necessity 
of a universal connection or vyapti. Each vyapti relates the 
two elements of a vyapaka or the pervader and the vyapya 
or the pervaded. Anumana or inference derives a conclusion 

* Keith thinks that this interpretation is an impossible one (I.L.A., 
p. 88 n.). 

* Uddyotakara criticises V&tsyGyana’s illustration of the inference of 
the motion of the sun from its appearance at different places in different 
times on the ground that we see only different portions of the solar orb and 
not the movement of the sun. It may be noted that Uddyotakara regards 
the distinction into pGrvavat, Se?avat and samanyatodr?ta not as three 
kinds of inference, but as three conditions of a valid inference : (i) purvavat 
means that the middle term (hetu) should be invariably accompanied by 
its antecedent (purva) or the sSdhya or the major term ; (2) $e?avat means 
that the middle term must have been observed as invariably accompanied 
by the major term in other (§e§a) cases ; (3) samanyatodj*§ta is analysed 
into s£m£nyatab and ad^ta, and taken to mean that the middle term should 
not be common to the predicate and the absence of the predicate (P and 
not P, sadhya and s£dhy£bh£va), *.«. it must not be too wide, which is the 
fallacy of s&dhSLraga. To these, two other conditions supposed to be implied 
by ca at the end of the sfitra are added, namely, that the inference should 
not be opposed to perceptual and scriptural evidence. All these five con¬ 
ditions are to be fulfilled in a valid anvayavyatireki inference and four in 
Keval&nvayi and Kevalavyatireki. 
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from the ascertained fact of the subject possessing a property 
which is pervaded or constantly attended by another property. 
We ascertain that the mountain is on fire from the fact 
that the mountain has smoke, and smoke is universally 
attended by fire. By the contemplation of the sign, middle 
term, smoke, we infer that the object which has smoke has 
also fire. Inference, according to Uddyotakara, is the argu¬ 
ment from sign as aided by remembrance, 1 or the knowledge 
which is preceded by the perception of the hetu (middle term) 
and remembrance of its invariable concomitance with the 
sadhya or the major term. The different factors of inferential 
reasoning are brought out in the form of the syllogism. 


VIII 

The Syllogism 

The five members of the syllogism are : (i) pratijna, or the 
proposition: the hill is on fire; (2) hetu, or the reason: 

because it smokes ; (3) udaharana, or the explanatory example: 
whatever shows fire shows smoke, e.g. a kitchen ; (4) upanaya, 
or the application : so is this hill; (5) nigamana, or the state¬ 
ment of the conclusion: therefore the hill is on fire.* 

Pratijna, or the proposition, sets forth at the very beginning 
the thesis to be established. It fixes the problem and limits 
the inquiry. The suggestion to be established controls the 
process from the very start, and the act of inference tries to 
strengthen and reinforce the suggestion. The proposition is 
only a " suggestion or mere probability.” 3 There can be no 
argument unless we are impelled to know more about (akank§a) 
the suggestion or the hypothesis which is set forth in the 
pratijna, or the proposition. The proposition has the two 

* Smj*tyanugrhIto lifigaparSmargo 'numanam (N.V.,i. 1. 5). 

* N.S., i. 1. 32. Cp. the names given by Pra^astapAda (P.P., p. 233): 
pratijfiA, apadeia, nidarSana, anusaihdhSna and pratyamnaya. This differ¬ 
ence in terminology suggests the independent growth of logical views in the 
Vai&e$ika. Vatsy&yana points out that the syllogism contains elements 
contributed by the different pramSijas. The first is verbal, the second 
inferential, the third perceptual, the fourth analogical, and the conclusion 
suggests that all these bear on the same problem (N.B., i. 1. 1). 

s N.B.,i. 1.39. 
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factors of subject or what is observed, which is generally an 
individual or a class capable of being regarded as a single 
object, 1 and the predicate which is to be proved. In “ die 
hill is on fire,” the hill is the subject, the minor term, the 
pak§a or the dharmin, and “ on fire ” is the predicate or the 
major term, the sadhya, the dharma or the anumeya, or that 
which is to be inferred. The subject calls our attention to 
a part of the real, and the predicate particularises the subject 
by suggesting its possession of a property P or its inclusion 
in the class of objects denoted by P. The syllogism is intended 
to prove that the subject presented in perception possesses 
the feature indicated in the predicate. The copula is an 
accident of language and not an essential part of the propo¬ 
sition.* The proposition should not be opposed to direct 
perception or the testimony of the scriptures. According to 
Dignaga, unintelligible, self-contradictory and self-evident 
propositions cannot serve as theses.* They should not contain 
any unfamiliar terms, should not be opposed to well-established 
truths, or one’s own convictions. 3 To find out whether the pro¬ 
position, S is P, is true, we attend to the minor term, analyse 
it into its elements and discover in it the presence of the 
middle term. In all reasoning, the analysis of the minor 
follows the statement of the thesis. The second member of 
the syllogism states the presence of the middle term called 
hetu, or ground, sadhana, or the means of proof, lihga, or the 
sign, in the minor term. It gives the possession of the char¬ 
acter which entitles its possessor to be the subject of the 
conclusion, or pak§adharmata. The hill is found to be smoky. 
Pak$ata is a necessary condition of inference. Any hill is not 
the minor, or pak§a, though it becomes one, the moment we 
perceive smoke in it and desire to infer that it has fire also. 
If we see the fire also, it is not a paksa. Pak$a is defined by 
Annam Bhatta as the subject in which the predicate or that 
which is to be proved is doubted. 4 Paksa is more a proposition 
than a term. We now have the three terms necessary for a 

« N.S., ii. 2. 66. 

* See History of Indian Logic, p. 290. See also P.P., p. 234, and V.S., 
iii. 1, 15. 

J See also P.P., p. 234; V.S.. Hi. 1. 15. 

4 Tarhasatkgraha, 49 and 51, SariidigdhasadhyavSn pak$afe. 
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syllogistic inference, namely, the minor term or the pak$a, 
that about which something is inferred, the major term or 
the s&dhya, that which is inferred about the minor term, the 
middle term, by which-the major is inferred to be true of the 
minor. 

The presence of the middle in the minor (puk$adharmata) 
cannot lead to a valid inference unless it is combined with 
a universal relation between the middle find the major terms. 
The third member, udaharana, or example, " whatever is 
smoky has fire, like the kitchen,” takes us to the basis of 
inference, the major premise. Gautama means by example 
a similar instance possessing the essential property of the 
major term. Vatsyayana seems to be of the same opinion. 
There is little to suggest that these two thinkers regarded 
the example as an illustration of a general rule. It was per¬ 
haps their idea that all reasoning was from particulars to 
particulars. Certain individuals have a given attribute, an 
individual or individuals resemble the former in certain other 
attributes: therefore they resemble them also in the given 
attributes. It may be that the Nyaya syllogism is developed 
out of the argument by example which Aristotle recognises. 1 
It was soon realised that, though it is the way in which we 
often do reason, it is not a logical inference, where the con¬ 
clusion is warranted by the premises. The argument is 
invalid if the example is not indicative of a general rule. 
The similarity (sadharmya) suggests class nature (samanya). 
Praiastapada is familiar with the conception of sahacarya, or 
concomitance, and attributes it to Kanada. 1 Later logic 
equates the third member with the statement of the general 
relation .3 No inference is possible unless there is an invariable 
concomitance (vyapti) between the mark and the character 
inferred. The Vcdantaparibhd?a says: “The instrument of 
inference is the knowledge of the universal relation.” ♦ The 
mention of the example indicates that inference is both 
inductive and deductive. The generalisation is based on 

* Cp. the war of Athens against Thebes was mischievous, because it was 
a war against neighbours, just as the war of Thebes against Phokis was. 

• P.P., p. 205. 

i Vyaptipratipadakam ud&haranam (Tarkasathgraha dipika), 46. 

4 Anumitikaragam ca vyAptijfianam, ii. 
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instances, and it helps us in deducing new truths. The 
auxiliary and non-essential character of the example was 
emphasised by Dignaga. Dharmakirti holds that the example 
is unnecessary and inserted only to help the person spoken to. 
The example illustrates but does not establish the univer¬ 
sality of the rule. The third member, according to Dr. Seal, 
" combines and harmonises Mill’s view of the major premise 
as a brief memorandum of like instances already observed, 
fortified by a recommendation to extend its application to 
unobserved cases, with the Aristotelian view of it as a 
universal proposition which is the formal ground of the 
inference.” 1 Examples may be of different kinds, homo¬ 
geneous or affirmative (sadharmya) where the property to be 
proved (major) and the ground (middle) are present, as the 
kitchen, and heterogeneous or negative (vaidharmya), where 
the property to be proved and the ground are both absent, 
as the lake.* Dignaga adds to these two, analogical examples. 
He also mentions ten kinds of fallacies relating to examples, 
while Siddhasena Divakara gives six kinds of fallacies about 
homogeneous and six about heterogeneous examples. 

Regarding the distribution of the middle term, it is said: (i) that 
the middle should cover the whole of the extension of the minor, as 
in the illustration, " sound is non-eternal because it is a product," 
where the middle term product includes all cases of sound (All S is M); 
(2) that all things denoted by the middle must be homogeneous with 
the things denoted by the major, as in the example, " all products 
are non-etemal " (All M is P), and (3) that none of the things hetero¬ 
geneous from the major term must be included in the middle, “ no 
non-eternal thing is a product " (No non P is M). Dignaga insists 
that the middle term must be universally and invariably connected 
with the major term. Uddyotakara argues that there must be a 
universal relation between the middle and the major, such that, 
wherever the major is, there must be the middle, and wherever the 
major is not, the middle must not be. PraSastapada affirms the same 
view when he says that the lihga, or the middle term, is " that which 
is related to the object to be inferred, and is known to exist in that 
which is connected with that object, and does not exist where it is not 
present." 3 Varadaraja mentions five characteristics of the middle 

* The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus , p. 252. 

* N.B., i. 1. 36-37. 

f P.P., p. 200. 

Yad anumeyena sariibaddham prasiddhaih ca tadanvite 

Tadabhave ca nasty eva tal Llftgam anumapakam. 
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term, which are: (i) pak§adharmata, or the presence of the middle in 
the minor, the smoke in the hill; (2) sapak§asattva, or the presence 
of the middle in positive instances homogeneous with the proven, as 
smoke in the kitchen; (3) vipak§asattva, or non-presence of the middle 
in negative instances heterogeneous from the proven, as no smoke in 
the lake; (4) abfidhitavi§ayatva, or non-incompatibility with the minor; 
and (5) asatpratipaksatva, or the absence of counteracting forces. 1 
In the case of an exclusively affirmative or exclusively negative in¬ 
ference, the valid middle term fulfils only four requirements, since it 
cannot abide in negative or positive instances. Annam Bhafta holds 
that the middle term is of three kinds corresponding to the three 
kinds of inference : (1) positive and negative (anvayavyatirekin), where 
the middle is invariably concomitant with the major, as smoke with 
fire, wherever there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen: where 
there is no fire, there is no smoke, as in a lake *; (2) merely positive 
(kevalanvayin), where we have only affirmative invariable concomi¬ 
tance, as in “ what is knowable is nameable,” where we cannot have 
a negative instance to illustrate the position “ what cannot be named 
cannot be known ”; and, (3) merely negative (kevalavyatirekin), where 
a positive instance is not possible. All beings that possess animal 
functions have souls, where we can prove only that chairs and tables 
have no animal functions, and therefore no souls, but cannot give 
positive instances, since souls and beings that possess animal functions 
are coextensive in their nature. 3 According to the Veddntaparibh&sd, 
inference from an affirmative universal is regarded as anum£na, while 
that from a negative universal is treated as arth&patti, on the ground 
that there is not in the latter an application of a general principle to 
a particular case. 4 The Nyaya is, however, of the view that every 


Dharmaklrti thinks that unless the middle term is present in those things 
in which the thing to be inferred exists, and is absent in all things in which 
it is not found, the inference is of doubtful validity. Siddhasena Divakara 
defines the middle term as “ that which cannot occur otherwise than in 
connection with the major term/' Smoke cannot arise from any other 
thing than fire. 

* The first three are mentioned by Dharmaklrti and Dharmottara. See 
Nydyabindu , p. 104, and also Laug£k?i Bhaskara's Tarkakaumudi , p. 12, 
Bombay ed. 

* It is to be noted that the negation of the pervaded becomes the pervader 
in the negative vyapti and the negation of the pervader becomes the pervaded. 
See S.V., Anumina, p. 121. 

3 Tarkasamgraha , 48. This distinction is accepted by Uddyotakara and 
Gahge&a. Cp. with this the classification of inference in the j aina canonical 
works into : (1) This is, because that is. There is fire because there is 
smoke. (2) This is not, because that is. It is not cold, because there is a 
fire. (3) This is, because that is not. It is cold here, because there is no 
fire. (4) This is not, because that is not. There is no mango-tree here, 
because there are no trees at all. 

« ii. 
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negation has a positive opposed to it, and so affirmative conclusions 
can be derived from negative universal. * The chief characteristic of 
the middle term is that it should be free from all conditions. We 
cannot argue that A is dark simply because he is B’s son, like other 
children of B and unlike other men's children. The conclusion may 
or may not be true as a matter of fact, but it is logically defective, 
since there is not an unconditional relationship (anupadhikasaihbandha) 
between B's sonship and dark complexion. 

Application is the fourth member of the syllogism. It 
asserts the presence or absence of the ground suggested in 
the minor term. It is affirmative in the former case, as 
in the example, " so is this hill,” i.e. smoky, and negatiye in 
the latter case, as in the example, " not so is this hill,” i.e. 
not smoky.* 

Conclusion restates the proposition as grounded : “ there¬ 
fore the hill is on fire.” 3 What is tentatively put forth in the 
first member is established in the conclusion. 

Vfitsyfiyana points out that some logicians regarded the syllogism 
as consisting of ten members. In addition to the five given above, 
the following are included: (i) jijfi&s&, or the desire to know the 
exact truth of the proposition, whether the hill is on fire in all its 
parts or in only some; (2) saihSaya, or doubt about the reason, whether 
after all that which we regard as smoke is only vapour; (3) &akyapr£pti, 
or the capacity of the example to warrant the conclusion whether 
smoke is always a concomitant of fire, since it is not present in a red- 
hot iron ball; (4) prayojana, or purpose of drawing the conclusion; 
and (5) sariifaya-vyudasa, or the removal of all doubts about the relation 
of the middle to the major and its presence in the minor.4 These five 


1 Vyapti, or universal, may be either affirmative (anvaya) or negative 
(vyatireka), and of the former there are two kinds : samavyapti (equipollent 
concomitance), where M and P are coextensive, as in the case M all produced 
things are non-eternal ” ; and vi?amavy§pti (non-equipollent concomitance), 
where the two are not coextensive. All cases of smoke are cases of fire, 
but not vice versa . 

• N.S., i. 1. 38. s N.S., i. 1. 39. 

4 N.B., i. 1. 32. This is an indication that the form of the syllogism 
developed out of the practices and traditions of the art of debate. 
Bhadrab&hu, the Jaina logician gives a different list of the ten members 
of the syllogism, viz .: (1) pratijfia, or the proposition; (2) pratijfiS- 

vibhakti, or the limitation of the proposition ; (3) hetu, or the reason; 
(4) hetuvibhakti, or the limitation of reason ; (5) vipak?a, or the counter¬ 
proposition ; (6) vipak$aprati$edha, or the denial of the counter-pro¬ 

position ; (7) drstanta, or example; (8) akaAk?a, or doubt about the 
validity of the example; (9) akafik$aprati§edha, or the dispelling of the 
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additional members of the syllogism are, according to V&tsyfiyona, 
unnecessary for proof, though they help to make our cognitions clear. 
They have in view the psychological process. Jijfi&sfi, or the desire 
to know, is undoubtedly the starting-point of all knowledge; but, as 
Uddyotakara observes, it is not an integral factor of reasoning or 
proof. 1 

It was soon realised that the conclusion repeats the first proposi¬ 
tion, while the fourth member is a restatement of the second. Strictly 
speaking, every syllogism has only three members. Nfigarjuna is said 
to have started the view of the three-membered syllogism in his 
Upayakau&alya Sutra , where he urges that a conclusion can be estab¬ 
lished through a reason and an example, affirmative or negative.* 
Sometimes Dign&ga is given the credit for it .3 In his Ny&yaprave&a 
he mentions only three members of the syllogism, though the third 
states both an affirmative and a negative example ; this hill is on 
fire, because it has smoke ; all that has smoke has fire, like a kitchen, 
and whatever is not on fire has no smoke, like a lake. In Dign&ga 
the third factor is a general law with suggestive illustrations. Dhar- 
makirti thinks that even the third member is unnecessary, since the 
general proposition is implied in the reason. It is enough to say the 
hill is on fire because it smokes. This form which corresponds to an 
enthymeme is found much in use in Hindu philosophical treatises as 
well. The Jaina logicians, Manikyanandi and Devasuri,4 are of this 
view. The Mimamsakas and the Vedantins admit only the three- 
membered syllogism. The Ved&ntaparibh&§a allows the use of the 
first three or the last three members .3 

Both Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara argue against the attempt to 
dispense with the last two members of the syllogism. 4 They admit 
that the first member of the syllogism is restated in the conclusion, 


doubt; (io) nigamana, or the conclusion ( Datavaik&likaniryukti , p. 74, 
Niniayas&gar edition). Bhadrabahu here adopts the double method of proof. 
When a reasoning is put forward to prove the non-eternity of sound, the 
counter-proposition is asserted and denied by means of the statement. If 
sound were eternal, it would not be a product. This hypothetical reasoning 
lends support to the previous inference, though by itself it has not much 
value. Siddhasena Divakara reduces the syllogism to five members in his 
Nydydvatdra. Anantavlrya, commenting on the latter (13), says that the 
best form of the syllogism has ten members, the mediocre of five, and the 
worst of two. 

1 N.V., i. 1. 32. * History of Indian Logic , p. 119. 

s Suguira: Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan ; Ui: VaiUfika 
Philosophy , p. 82, n. 2. 

4 Pramdnanayatattvdlok&larhk&ra, p. iii. 

5 ii. Varadaraja, in his T&rhikarah$& (pp. 82 ff.), refers to the Mlm£ihs£ 
view of the three-membered syllogism and the Buddhist view of the two- 
membered. Mafharavftti is aware of the three-membered syllogism of pak§a, 
hctu and dr?t£nta. 

6 N.B., i. 1. 39; N.V., i. 1. 39. 
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while the fourth is a combination of the second and the third. Though 
they are unnecessary from the standpoint of logic, they are useful for 
purposes of debate, since they confirm the reason and reassert 
decisively the proposition tentatively set forth in the first member. 
A distinction was drawn between the five-membered syllogism, useful 
for convincing others (pararth&numana), and the three-membered one, 
sufficient for convincing oneself (svarthanumana). The latter deals 
with inference as a process of movement of thought, and so belongs to 
the science of discovery, while the former deals with proof. Gautama 
and Ka^ada do not explicitly mention it, though later logicians admit 
it. 1 PraSastapada distinguishes inference for oneself (svantecitfirtha) 
from inference for others (parartha).* Inference for the sake of others 
(par&rthanumana) is rather a formal exposition. We see a hill, and 
are in doubt whether it has fire or not. Noticing smoke, we remember 
the connection between fire and smoke, and conclude that there must 
be fire on the hill. When we attempt to convey this information to 
others we use the five-membered form.fl 

In spite of differences in regard to the number of the parts 
of the syllogism, all logicians are agreed that the two essentials 
of a valid inference are vyapti (universal relation), or the 
major premise, and paksadharmata, or the minor premise. 
The former gives the universal connection of attributes, and 
the latter states that the subject possesses one member of the 
universal relation. 4 These answer to the two steps of J. S. 
Mill, ascertaining (i) what attributes are marks of what others, 
and (2) whether any given individuals possess these marks. 

Neither the major by itself nor the minor by itself can 
warrant the conclusion. A synthesis of the two is necessary. 
Lingaparamarsa or consideration of the sign, is the essential 
element of the inferential process. According to GahgeSa, 
vyapti by itself is the indirect cause of inferential knowledge, 
while lingaparamarsa, or consideration of the sign, is the last 
cause (caramakarana) or the chief cause (karana ).5 It is the 
synoptic view of the fact that the middle related to the major 

1 DignSga, Pra§astapada, Dharmaklrti, Siddhasena Divakara, Manikya- 
nandi, Devasuri, Bhasarvajna, and Gange&a, among others, adopt this 
distinction. 

* P.P., p. 231. Cp. with this Dharmottara's distinction between 
jfitaatmaka and §abdatmaka ( Nyayabinduflkd , p. 21) and ^ivSditya's 
artharupatva and gabdarupatva {Saptapaddrthi, 154). 

J Tarkasathgraha , p. 45. 

4 Tattvacintamani, ii. p, 2 ; Bha$apariccheda and Siddh&ntamukt&vali, 
pp. 66 and 68. 

5 Tattvacintdmapi, ii. p. 2. 
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abides in the minor, 1 that leads to the conclusion. Infer¬ 
ential act is, however, an integral one. 

The Advaita argues that there is no such thing as the reflection 
on the middle term. Knowledge of a universal relation is the instru¬ 
mental cause; we remember it and derive the conclusion.* The 
objection seems to be directed against the view that we first have an 
act of perception, next an act of recollection, and lastly the act of 
inference. The Advaita tries to make out that the inferential act is 
not a putting together of two judgments, but one single process 
(vy 3 .p 3 .ra), where the perceived element (the minor) operates along 
with the revived general principle, the major. These two elements 
are not substantive mental states, and are not operative as definite 
stages in the inferential process. The NaiySyika, who is more of a 
logician than a psychologist, urges that the act of synthesis is necessary 
for inference. 

DignSga raises the interesting question about the nature 
of the thing that is inferred. We do not infer fire from smoke, 
since it is not a piece of new knowledge. We know already that 
smoke is connected with fire. We cannot be said to infer the 
relation between the fire and the hill, since relation implies two 
things, while in inference we have only one thing, the hill, as 
the fire is not perceived. What is inferred is neither the fire 
nor the hill, but the fiery hill .3 The conclusion is a judgment. 

The Naiyayika did not attach much importance to the 
different positions in which the middle term might occur. He 
regarded Barbara as typical of all syllogistic reasoning. The 
use of positive and negative instances inclined him to view 
the affirmative and the negative general propositions as 
mutually involved. All inference, strictly speaking, is sup¬ 
ported from both the sides. ■* Hindu logic has practically only 

1 Vyaptivi£i9tapak$adharmat&jftanam ( Tarkasamgraha , p. 44). See Bhd$d~ 
pariccheda, p. 66 ; Tattvacintamayi , ii. 2 ; Janaklnatha's Ny&yasiddhanta- 
mafljari , pp. 86-87, ed. 

» Ved&ntaparibh&fd. 

I Dignaga, quoted in N.V.T.T., N.S., i. 1. 5. Vcddntaparibhd$a (ii), says 
that the hill is perceived and the fire is inferred. 

4 If A is, then B is. If B is not, then A is not. Dharmaklrti, while 
agreeing that all arguments can be expressed in the affirmative or negative 
form, when based on likeness (s&dharmya) and unlikeness (vaidharmya), 
thinks that some arguments fall naturally into the latter form. 

All objects existent here and now are perceived. 

The jar is not perceived. 

• Therefore the jar is not existent here and now. 

This is Camestres. 
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one figure and one mood. From the knowledge that the 
subject of the proposition possesses a characteristic, which is 
invariably accompanied by the property, the presence of 
which we wish to establish, we infer that the subject has the 
said property. The principle is expressed in terms of conno¬ 
tation. If it is translated into terms of classes, we get the 
dictum de omni et nullo. Whatever may be asserted of every 
individual in a class may be asserted of any individual belong¬ 
ing to the class. The detailed distinctions of figures and 
moods are not so necessary for purposes of correct thin kin g, 
though they afford a training-ground for subtle thinking. 1 
Aristotle admitted that the last three figures could be reduced 
to the first. The Nyaya recognises even in the first figure 
only Barbara. Darii and Ferio are not used in the Nyaya, 
since the conclusion refers always to a limited object, and the 
distinction between the universal and the particular does not 
arise. This distinction is only relative, as what is universal 
with regard to a limited class is particular in a wider reference. 
The minor term in the Nyaya syllogism is always an individual 
object or a class, and so a universal and not a particular. 
A conclusion about “ some ” cases gives us no definite informa¬ 
tion about the individual case in question. Celarent is easily 
derived from Barbara. Aristotle admitted that all his moods 
could be reduced to the first two moods of Figure i, and these 
two are interchangeable if we know that all judgments are 
double-edged. 

The analysis of the reasoning process resembles pretty 
closely the syllogistic analysis of Aristotle. Even the five- 
membered form has only three terms, and the three-membered 
syllogism has three propositions, which correspond to Aristotle’s 

* Gomperz says : ** At an enormous expense of original thought, Aristotle 
Investigated the forms of inference, distinguished them, and analysed their 
ramifications And, lo and behold 1 in all his numerous works, covering 
the whole domain of knowledge which was then accessible, he makes 
practically no use of the * kinds * (moods) and ‘ figures' of the syllogism. 
He does not even shrink from the admission that all this great wealth of 
forms might be reduced to a few fundamental ones without loss in practice. 
We may add that subsequent research, greatly as it hai developed and 
refined its instruments, confirms him in this : that the figures and the moods 
have remained a collection of curiosities, preserved by the history of science, 
but never put to practical use by science itself *' (Greek Thinker$ t vol. iv, 
pp. 44-45). See also H. N. Randle: “ A Note on the Indian Syllogism/* 
October, Mind, 1924. 
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conclusion, the minor premise and the major premise. The 
attempt has been made to account for the striking similarity 
by theories of mutual influence. Dr. Vidyabhu§an says: “ It 
is not inconceivable that the knowledge of Aristotle’s logic 
found its way through Alexandria, Syria and other countries 
into Taxila. I am inclined to think that the syllogism did 
not actually evolve in Indian logic out of inference, and that 
the Hindu logician owed the idea of the syllogism to the 
influence of Aristotle.” 1 The learned professor believes that 
the art of the syllogism is “ borrowed,” while the doctrine 
of inference is an indigenous growth. Professor Keith writes : 
“ Of logical doctrine in its early stages there is no reason 
whatever to suspect a Greek origin : the syllogism of Gautama 
and Kanada alike is obviously of natural growth, but of 
stunted development. It is with Dignaga only that the full 
doctrine of invariable concomitance as the basis of inference 
in lieu of reasoning by analogy appears; and it is not un¬ 
reasonable to hazard the suggestion that in this case Greek 
influence may have been at work.” * He supports this sug¬ 
gestion by referring to the knowledge of Greek astrology 
possessed by Aryadeva, a predecessor of Dignaga by nearly 
two centuries. This, coupled with the alleged influence of 
Aristotle on the Hindu theory of drama as found in the 
Bharata Sastra, makes probable some sort of cultural inter¬ 
course between India and Greece. It is sometimes made out 
that Aristotle was much influenced by the Hindu theory, 
which was conveyed to him by Alexander, who is reported 
to have had conversations with the logicians of India. Little 
positive evidence of direct influence is available, and when 
we remember that syllogistic types of reasoning are to be 
met with even in pre-Aristotelian works of the Hindu and the 
Buddhist thinkers, 3 it is difficult to accept the theory of 
“ borrowing " from Greece. The words of Max Muller can 
bear repetition, “ that we must here also admit the existence 
of undesigned coincidences to a much larger extent than our 
predecessors were inclined to do. We must never forget that 
what has been possible in one country is possible in another 

1 History of Indian Logic, p, xv. * I.L.A., p. 18. 

i History of Indian Logic, p. 500, n. x, and Appendix B. 
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also.” 1 This view is strengthened when we realise that there 
are fundamental differences between the Greek and the Indian 
syllogisms. There is little in the analysis of reasoning in 
Greek logic answering to the example which the Hindu thinkers 
regarded as indispensable for the statement of the universal 
relation. It does not require much thought to grasp that the 
basis of the inference is the universal relation, for the example 
is just the suitable embodiment of that relation. 


IX 

Induction 

Inference claims to be true of reality, and the claim cannot 
be sustained unless the two premises are true. The minor 
premise is the result of perception, and the major takes us to 
the problem of induction. 

How are universal propositions arrived at ? The Naiyayika 
gives us different answers. He speaks of enumeration, intui¬ 
tion and indirect proof. The syllogism mentions an example 
along with the rule. While an example may be sufficient to 
illustrate a rule, it cannot by itself establish a universal relation. 
There may be invariable concomitance of the smoke in the 
kitchen with the fire in it, or of the smoke in the sacrificial 
ground with the fire in it, but from these we cannot infer fire 
in a hill, simply because we perceive smoke in it, unless we 
establish the invariable concomitance of all cases of smoke 
with cases of fire. If we observe smoke and fire in a number 
of instances, we are perhaps on better ground. Bhuyo dariana, 
or frequency of experience, without a single exception (avya- 
bhicarita sahacarya), helps us in framing a general rule. It 
is not enough if we observe smoke wherever there is fire; 
we should also notice that there is no smoke where there is 
no fire. Agreement in presence and agreement in absence 
are both necessary.* If uninterrupted agreement (niyata- 
s&hacarya) is reinforced by absence of exceptions (avina- 
bhSvarupasambandha), we have unconditional concomitances, 


* S.S., pp. 385-386. 

• S&hacaryajfl&na and VyabhicSrajfiSUiaviraha (Tarkasathgraha dipika, 45). 
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which exclude up&dhis, or adventitious conditions. 1 We do 
not have smoke wherever we have fire. A red-hot iron ball 
has no smoke in it. Only fire fed by wet fuel is concomitant 
with smoke. The relation of fire and smoke is a conditional 
one, while that between smoke and fire is an unconditional 
one. The principle “ all cases of fire are cases of smoke ” is 
inadmissible, while the other, “ all cases of fire fed by wet fuel 
are cases of smoke," is admissible. A condition is not neces¬ 
sarily a defect, since it misleads only when it is not recognised. 
Whenever conditions are suspected, it is necessary for us to 
examine the accompanying circumstances and show that the 
concomitance holds even when the suspected condition is 
absent. The positive instances disprove the case for con¬ 
ditions, since they show that the middle and the major are 
present, while nothing else is constantly present: the negative 
instances support the case by showing that the middle and 
the major are absent even when no other material circumstance 
is constantly absent. Later logic laid the greatest stress on 
the negative instances and even defined vyapti so as to bring 
out the exclusive adequacy of the sign to the thing signified.* 
The Naiyayika demanded that the disciplined mind should 
control its fancies and bow beneath the hard yoke of facts. 
An accurate account of the experimental methods is possible 
only with the development of the experimental sciences ; and, 
in the absence of the latter, the Indian logician’s views about 

* Udayana defines a condition or upadhi as a thing which imparts its 
own property to another object placed in its vicinity (upa samlpavartini, 
AdadhAti samkrAmayati, svlyam dharmam ity upadhifi). The red flower 
which makes the crystal placed over it look like a ruby by imparting to it 
its own redness is an upAdhi. Cp. Varadaraja's definition, sAdbanavyapak 5 .fi, 
sadhyasamavyAptA upAdhayafc ( Tarhikarakfd , p. 66). A valid universal must 
be free from all conditions (nirupAdhikab) which are suspected by oneself 
(gaxhkita) or with which one is charged by one's opponent (samaropita). 
See also VAcaspati's N.V.T.T., i. i. i. In logic, according to Udayana, an 
upAdhi is (i) that which constantly accompanies the middle term, and 
(2) is accompanied by it, and (3) which does not constantly accompany 
the major term. Four kinds of upadhis are recognised in Tarkadtpihd. 
See Athalye : Tarkasathgraha , p. 317. 

* After reviewing several definitions of vyApti, Gafige^a concludes that 
* invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle term with the 
major term* which is not qualified by the nature of the counterpart of that 
absolute non-existence, which abides in the same locus with the middle 
term, but abides in a different locus in respect of that counterpart” 

( TaUvacintdma^i , ii) See History of Indian Logic, p. 424. 
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scientific method are not of great interest. The Naiyfiyika 
was aware of the general problem of induction and the method 
of careful observation of the facts of nature by which universal 
propositions are arrived at. 

Nature does not always supply us with positive and 
negative instances of the right kind to help us to establish 
or reject theories. The Naiyfiyika says that we may employ 
the method of tarka or indirect proof to obtain the negative 
evidence. If the general proposition, where there is smoke 
there is fire, is not valid, then its contradictory that “ some¬ 
times smoke is not accompanied by fire ” must be true. In 
other words, fire is not the invariable antecedent of smoke. 
But we cannot deny that fire is the cause of smoke. Thus 
tarka is employed to strengthen a universal proposition based 
on positive instances of uninterrupted agreement. It is also 
a way of establishing a hypothesis . 1 By pointing out the 
absurdities in which we are landed, if we deny a suggested 
hypothesis, indirect proof tends to confirm the hypothesis. 
It shows that no other hypothesis is able to account for the 
facts.* 

Tarka is only an aid to the empirical method of induction, 
which cannot give us universal propositions. Even when we 
observe all possible cases and strengthen our conclusion by 
the method of indirect proof, still we do not reach absolute 
certainty about universal propositions. So long as they are 
based on limited observation, they do not possess any 
necessity. Enumerative universals are only probable, but 
not certain. While it is true that the experience of sensible 
particulars gives rise to the knowledge of the universals, it 

1 N.S., i. i. 31. 

* " A legitimate hypothesis must satisfy the following conditions; 
(1) The hypothesis must explain the facts. (2) Must not be in conflict with 
any observed facts or established generalisations. (3) No unobserved agent 
must be assumed where it is possible to explain the facts satisfactorily by 
observed agencies. (4) When two rival hypotheses are in the field, a crucial 
fact or test is necessary ; the absence of such a test is fatal to the establish¬ 
ment of eithef. (5) Of two rival hypotheses, the simpler, i.e. that which 
assumes less, is to be preferred, caeteris paribus. (6) Of two rival hypo¬ 
theses, that which is immediate or relevant to the subject-matter is to be 
preferred to that which is alien or remote. (7) A hypothesis that satisfies 
the above conditions must be capable of verification before it can be 
established a,s a theory ” (Seal: The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus , 
p. 288) 
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cannot be said that the apprehension of the universals is fully 
accounted for by the sensible particulars, since the universal 
goes beyond any or all of the particulars. 

Even collective judgments presuppose a knowledge of the 
universal. We do not count up all instances, but only those 
which possess a generic quality which entitles them to a place 
in the group. So even the method of enumeration cannot 
operate without an apprehension of the universal. The 
ancient Nyaya asserts that we can discern universals by 
means of perception. GangeSa recognises the non-sensuous 
activity involved in the apprehension of the universals 
(samanyalakfana), when he makes it a variety of alaukika 
pratyak§a, or non-sensuous intuition . 1 On either view it is 
not necessary for us to make an exhaustive survey of 

instances. Through the perception of the universal smoki¬ 
ness, we apprehend all cases of smoke. We apprehend the 
universals of fire and smoke by samanyalaksanapratyasatti, 
and realise their invariable relation. So by analysis of 
one instance we can discern the universal relation; and 
what is true of that instance can be rightly extended to 
all members of the class, since there is such a thing as 
identical nature. What is once true is always true. When 
we say “ smoke,” we do not have in our mind all cases 
of smoke; but the connotation of smoke is what is in 

our thought. The connotations of smoke and fire are 

related in the vyapti as the vyapya, the pervaded, and 
the vyapaka, the pervader. A multiplicity of instances 

is necessary, not because we abstract the universal relation 
from these particulars, but because the relation is not clearly 
differentiated in a single case. Those with exceptional powers 
of discrimination can differentiate relations even from a few 
instances. The universal relation is a discovery and not a 
creation. Through an act of thought exercised on a single 
instance we can obtain a universal connection. If the uni¬ 
versal relation is not presented to us in the judgment itself, 
a repetition of similar events cannot help us to it. It is given 

1 Cp. with this Aristotle's apprehension of the universal by nous following 
upon the perception of the relevant particulars. An enumeration of instances, 
even when exhaustive, cannot give rise to absolute certainty unless we 
transcend the contingency of matter (Aristotle: An. Post., i. 5). 
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to the subject and not constructed by the understanding. 
What transcends sense-perception does not transcend experi¬ 
ence. Methodical observation and experiment but confirm 
what is intuited sometimes from a single case. Every event 
of nature contains within itself the relation or law in accord¬ 
ance with which it has been brought about. It is intuition 
alone that helps us to distinguish the essential features of a 
given event from its accidental accompaniments. Universal 
propositions are connections of content. If all little-biled 
animals are long-lived, it is not because man, horse and mule, 
which are little-biled, are long-lived, but because there is a 
necessary connection between the contents of little-biled and 
long life. The significance of the Nyaya syllogism is best 
brought out if it is put in the hypothetico-categorical form. 
If A, then B. A, therefore B. 

On this view, the problem how deductive reasoning can 
give us more in its conclusion than was contained in its 
premises appears in a new light. General principles are not 
enumerative judgments, and the relations which govern the 
particulars are as real as the particulars themselves. When 
we derive a particular truth from a universal judgment, the 
conclusion goes beyond the premise in one sense, though it is 
contained in it in another. 

But if universal relations are real and require only to be 
intuited, how is it that lovers and lunatics miss the significance 
of those general principles which leap to the eye of scientists 
and philosophers ? Nor is it easy to account for the fact 
that our generalisations sometimes fail to be true. The 
relations are not correctly apprehended in erroneous inductions. 
They are not properly differentiated from the unlimited 
fulness of the particulars. The complexity of reality makes 
discrimination of relations difficult. Under the influence of 
passion and prejudice, inertia and thoughtlessness, we accept 
propositions as true, though they are not so. In this sense, 
even particular perceptions may be wrong. The intuited 
inductive principles become more convincing when they are 
applied to fresh particulars, i.e. when we pass from the in¬ 
ductive to the deductive stage. As we shall see, the validity 
of the universal relations, like that of all other knowledge, is 
to be established by other forms of knowledge. The intuition 
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Unconfirmed by empirical verification is only a hypothesis. 
Mere intuition is not of much use. Exhaustion of empirical 
material is an unrealisable ideal. The two help each other. 
The general principle has some necessity about it, even though 
it is grasped by us only on the occasion of an empirical fact. 

The Ny&ya view of vyapti assumes that universals are factors of 
reality * and universal relations are real.* The Carvakas, who are 
materialists, deny the possibility of universal relations, and so dispute 
the validity of inference. The Buddhists regard universal propositions 
as ideal constructions and not real relations. The universal is but 
a name and the identity a fiction. In the Buddhist work, Sdm&nya- 
du$anadikprasaritd , the theory that we perceive the universals as real 
is criticised. We see the five fingers of the hand and not a sixth 
universal, which is as unreal as a horn on one's head .3 Though a 
strict interpretation of this view makes all inference impossible, still 
the Buddhists assume its validity for all practical purposes and dis¬ 
tinguish different kinds of universal relations. The middle term may 
be related, to the major by way of identity (svabhava, t&datmya), 
causality (tadutpatti), or negation (anupalabdhi). It comes to this, 
that our inferences are either affirmative or negative, and the former 
may be analytical or synthetical. 4 We have an inference of the type 
of t&datmya, or analysis, identity, or co-existence, when we say that 
" this is a tree because it is a kind of pine." We have an inference of 
the type of tadutpatti, synthesis, causality or succession, when we say 
" there is fire because there is smoke." Inference by anupalabdhi, or 
non-perception, arises when we infer the non-existence of the jar from 
the non-perception of it. Universal relations are not derived from 
Observation of facts, but are deduced from a priori notions of identity 
in essence and causal necessity. The Buddhists assume the universal 
Validity of these principles of causality and identity, since it is 
impossible to live without accepting them. According to Dignaga, 
knowledge does not express real relations of objective existence. The 
relations of inherence and essence, quality and subject, from which we 
derive conclusions, are all imposed by thought .5 Relations are only 
logical. 

Vacaspati subjects the Buddhist view to a severe scrutiny. The 
law of causality, as the Buddhist conceives it, will be satisfied if we 
trace the smoke on the occasion of fire to the agency of an invisible 

* S&manyasya vastubhutatvit ( Tarkabhdsa, p. 31, Poona ed.). 

» Svabh&vikas tu sambandho vyaptib (p. 35). 

s Keith: Buddhist Philosophy , p. 233. Cp. Berkeley's view of abstract 
ideas in Principles of Human Knowledge, Introduction, p. 13. 

4 Ny&yabindu, III. ' 

* See Nydyahandali , p. 207. V&caspati quotes from Dignaga, " Sarvo 
'yam anum 5 n&numeyabhSvo buddhyarudhena, dharmadharmibhSvena na 
bahissadasattvam apek$ate " (N.V.T.T., i. i» 5). 
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demon (pteSca). Nor is there any necessity why the same effect 
should have the same cause. If the cause is what precedes the effect, 
it is not simultaneous with it. From the perception of smoke we can 
infer, not the present but the past existence of fire. If two things are 
identical, then the perception of one means the perception of the 
other, and there is no need for inference. Vficaspati and Jayanta urge 
that the relation between the pine and the tree is not one of identity, 
since all trees are not pines. 1 The Buddhist does not tell us how his 
principles of causality and identity of essence are themselves derived. 
There are many cases of concomitance which have little to do with 
causality or identity. The Naiyayika includes all reciprocal relations 
under vyapti, and not merely those of causal successions and genus 
and species, but such others as " all horned animals have cloven 
hoofs." * 


X 

Cause 

Like all general principles, the law of causation is for the 
Naiyayika a self-evident axiom known intuitively as it were 
and corroborated by experience. Observed causal relations 
confirm the principle with which all investigation starts. A 
cause is that which invariably precedes the effect, and is not 
merely accessory to but is necessary for the production of the 
effect. It is the antecedent member of a sequence of pheno¬ 
mena, the unvaried event which throughout a number of cases 
has happened in time before something else. But mere 
antecedence is not enough.3 It must be a necessary antecedent. 

Anyathasiddha is an antecedent which is not causally connected 
with the effect, though conjoined with it. ViSvanatha 4 mentions 
different kinds of such causal antecedents. We may point to the 

« NyayamaHjavi, p. 114, and N.V.TT., i. 1. 5. 

* Praiastap&da mentions that non-causal coexistences such as the rise 
of the moon is indicative of the rise in the sea and of the blooming of the 
water-lily " are included under vy&pti (P.P , p. 205). 

1 Glendower. At my nativity 

The front of heaven was full ol fiery shapes, 

Of burning cressets ; and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward. 

Hotspur. Why, so it would have done at the same season if your mother's 
cat had but kittened, though yourself had never been bom (i., Henry IV, 

i 1 13)- 

4 Siddhantamuktavali, pp. 19-22. 
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spatial position of an object by means of our finger. This pointing 
with the finger, though it may be invariably present, is not causally 
related with the perception of spatial position. The potter's stick is 
an unconditional antecedent, while the colour of that stick is ah 
irrelevant one. The sound produced by its motion is a coeffect. 
Eternal and all-pervading substances, which cannot be introduced and 
withdrawn at pleasure, are not unconditional antecedents. The con¬ 
dition of the condition, as the father of the potter, has nothing to do 
with the production of the pot. We are concerned only with the 
immediate antecedents. The co-effects of the same cause are some¬ 
times confounded as cause and effect. The common cause of gravity 
brings about the rise and fall of the balance. When these co-effects 
are successive, the danger of mistaking the antecedent co-effect for 
the cause of the succeeding one is great. Whatever is unnecessary 
for the production of the effect is not its unconditional antecedent. 
The cause should not be mixed up with the collateral, indirect and 
adventitious accompaniments. 1 It is admitted that the cause cannot 
issue in the effect if there are counteracting forces. PratibandhakA- 
bhctva or non-existence of counteracting factors, is sometimes added 
to the definition of cause. KeSava MiSra defines a cause as that 
necessary antecedent which is not taken up in the bringing about of 
something else. The threads constitute the cause of the cloth and 
not their colour, since the latter brings about the colour of the cloth 
and not the cloth itself. 

Two things cannot be said to be causally related unless 
there is the positive-negative (anvaya-vyatireki) relation 
between them, such that the presence of the cause means the 
presence of the effect, and the absence of the cause means 
the absence of the effect. Causal relations are reciprocal and 
reversible. They are not mysterious forces but are ascer¬ 
tained from empirical successions which are uniform and 
exceptionless.* Careful observation of facts is insisted on. 
Udayana says: “ We must diligently strive for ourselves to 
fix the several limitations, by determining the constant limi¬ 
tations and separations." 3 Nature presents us with a complex 
tangle of details from which our understanding selects the 
succession A-B, setting aside the many irrelevant details 
constituting the flux of actual events. We must find out 
whether the disappearance of the effect is due to the dis¬ 
appearance of the suspected cause. In all this investigation, 

* Anyath&siddhaniyatapfirvavjtti k&ra$am. See Tarkasamgraha, 387 
Tarkabh&fa, p. xx. 

* Bh&$&pariccheda , 16. s KusumdUjali, i. 6. 
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one must be careful that no other condition is changed. 
The unconditionality of the antecedent cannot be ascertained 
without the employment of the double method of difference 
used in the Buddhist doctrine of paficakarani. 1 

Causal relations are not derived either a priori or a 
posteriori. They are not presented facts, but intellectual 
constructions based on presented data. To say that A is 
the cause of B is to go beyond the particulars of sense and 
apprehend the law of succession. Causation is not mere 
phenomenal sequence but a connection of elements. While 
the elements are presented, the connection is not. 

The whole endeavour after causal explanation becomes 
useless if we admit plurality of causes. If plurality of causes 
were scientifically true, then inference would not be a valid 
means of knowledge.* If we see a river swollen, we cannot 
infer that it is due to past rain. It may be due to partial 
embankment. If we see ants carrying off their eggs, it may 
be due to the damaging of their nests and not necessarily to 
the coming rain. What we regard as the scream of a peacock 
need not imply that clouds are gathering, for it may after all 
be the voice of somebody imitating the peacock’s scream. 
The Nyaya believes that there is no plurality and there is only 
one cause for one effect. The appearance of plurality is due 
to defective analysis. Plurality disappears if the effect is 
sufficiently limited and specialised. The swelling of the river 
caused by rain is different from that which results from the 
embankment of a part of it. The former is attended by rapid 
currents, abundant foam, a mass of fruit and foliage. The 
manner in which ants carry off their eggs before rain is 
quite different from the way they do when their nests are 
damaged. The scream of the peacock can certainly be dis* 
tinguished from a man’s imitation of it. If we take the 
effect with its distinctiveness (karyavi£e§a), then it will be 
seen to have only one specific cause (karanavi£e$a). If, we 
take the effect abstractly, let us take the cause also in the 
same way. Vacaspati and Jayanta ask us to consider the full 
complement of the causes when the appearance of plurality 
vanishes. Some logicians however, assume that the different 


»I.P., p. 463. 


• N.B., ii. 1. 37-38. 
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possible causes of the same effect possess a common power or 
efficiency (atiriktaSakti). If we refuse to be scientific, we 
may accept plurality. In that case, as the later Nyaya tells 
us, since more than one causal aggregate can be supposed for 
any effect, the latter is a mark or sign, not of any one of the 
causal aggregates in particular, but of the one or the other 
of them. If we are to be certain of the absence of the effect, 
then we must be certain of the absence of not one such cause, 
but of each and every one of them. A cause, in this sense, 
is the one or the other of the possible alternative aggregates 
which, being given, the effect follows invariably and uncon¬ 
ditionally. The defining mark of the cause (karapatavac- 
chedaka) is the presence of the one or the other of the possible 
causal aggregates and nothing else. 

Three different kinds of causes are distinguished. 1 (i) The 
material (upadana) cause is the stuff from out of which the 
effect is produced, e.g. the threads are the material cause of 
the cloth or the clay of the jar.* ( 2 ) The non-material or the 
non-inherent (asamavayi) cause is that which inheres in the 
material cause, and whose efficiency is well known. The 
conjunction (samyoga) of the threads is the non-material cause. 
The threads will remain a bundle, and not make a cloth unless 
they are conjoined. The colour of the threads is a non-material 
cause, since its efficiency in producing the colour of the cloth is 
well known. While the material cause is a substance, the 
non-material cause is a quality or an action.? The atomic 
theory of the Nyaya reduces all alteration and change in the 

T V.S., x. 2. 1-7; Tarkabha§d, pp. 15-25; Bhdsdpariccheda, 17-18; 
Tarkasamgraha , 40. 

• According to the Ny 5 ya, the destruction of the effect (karyam) is due 
to the destruction of its material cause. When one thread is destroyed, 
the original piece of cloth is also held to be destroyed. The fact that a 
piece Of cloth still remains, without the weaver and the shuttle, etc., being 
required to produce it anew, is explained by the assumption that the original 
material cause was not altogether destroyed, but continued to exist as a 
latent self-productive impression or habit (sthitisth&pakab saihskArafr) in 
the remaining threads, so that they forthwith produce a new piece of cloth. 

s This second fkind of cause is not admitted by the Samkhya and the 
Ved 5 nta, who regard the cause and the effect as bound by the relation of 
identity. No link is necessary to bind the two. The distinction between 
inherent and non-inherent causes is not tenable. Strictly speaking, only 
the efficient cause is non-inherent. While the Samkhya and the Vedanta 
admit the material and efficient causea the Buddhists do not admit even 
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physical world to the combination and the severance of parts. 
The ultimate constituents are practically the same, though the 
order of the plan into which they enter changes every moment. 
The efficient (nimitta) cause is distinct from the preceding ones. 
It refers to the motive power by which the effect originates 
or the means by which it is produced. The potter is the 
efficient cause of the jar, while his stick and wheel are regarded 
as accessory (sahakari). 1 The three kinds of causes correspond 
to Aristotle’s material, formal and efficient causes. The 
effect itself may be regarded as the final cause of Aristotle. 

Sometimes the cause which immediately produces the effect is called 
karana, and is defined as the peculiar cause.* It is, according to KeSava 
Mi£ra, the cause par excellence .3 Of the assemblage of causes that 
which immediately produces the effect is the cause.4 In the act of 
perception, knower and object of knowledge are both necessary, though 
the chief cause or karana is sense-contact. Nllakai^tha defines karana 
as the cause without which the desired effect will never be produced .5 
The potter's stick is the instrumental cause of the jar. The stick in 
the forest is not the cause. It becomes the cause only when it is 
actually employed in producing the jar. So the qualification 
“ vy&paravad " is added. Modern Nyaya goes a step further and 
asserts that the karana is not that in which the vyapara or activity 
subsists, but is the activity itself which is the proximate cause of the 
appropriate effect. 6 

In the later Nyaya, the effect is defined as " the counterentity of 
its antecedent negation." 7 It is the positive correlate of prior negation. 
To say that the effect has prior non-existence is to admit that it has 
a beginning. This is the view of asatkaryavada, or the doctrine that 
the effect has no existence before it is brought into being, also known 
as arambhavada, or the theory of new beginnings. The effect does 
not pre-exist in the cause but originates freshly. It is the doctrine 

this distinction. Every event is momentary, giving rise to another. Milk 
is changing every moment; only we call it at one stage milk and at another 
curds 

1 Among efficient causes, a distinction is made between the general and 
the special causes. Of the former there are eight: God, his knowledge, 
desire, and action, antecedent non-existence, space, time, merit and demerit, 
to which sometimes absence of counteracting influences is added (Tarkch 
sathgraha, 207-208.) 

* As&dharanaih karanaih kara^am ( Tarkasathgraha , 37). 

1 Prakretam karanam. 4 Avilambena karyotpatti. 

5 Tarkasathgraha, 186. 

• Phaiayogavyavacchinnarh karanam. 

7 Pr&gabh&vapratiyogi ( Tarkasathgraha , 39). 
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of epigenesis, or the creative process of reality that goes on adding 
fresh aspects to itself.* Some Buddhists deny that an effect before 
its production can be described as existent, non-existent, or both. The 
Ny&ya contends that the effect is non-existent before its production 
from its cause, and this view is in conformity with tj^ Nyaya doctrine 
that the whole is something other than the parts from which it is 
made up.* The Samkhya and the Ved&nta urge that we have in the 
effect the actualisation of pre-existing potentialities. According to 
the SSmkhya, the efficient cause aids the process of manifestation* 
The Naiyayika criticises this view. If the cloth already exists in 
the threads, how is it that we do not see it ? The threads are not the 
cloth, and we cannot wear the threads. It is no argument to say that 
the cloth is not manifested, since the non-manifestation is just the 
problem. If the manifestation means “ the absence of such form as 
would be perceptible and capable of effective action/' then it amounts 
to the non-existence of the effect prior to causal operation. Some¬ 
thing which did not exist in a particular form is brought into existence 
by the operation of the cause .3 The effect differs from the cause in 
form, potency and position. Besides, if the Samkhya theory of the 
non-difference of the effect from the cause is true, then it would follow 
that the whole world regarded as the product of the primordial prakfti 
would be as imperceptible as the prakfti itself. If the effect occupies 
the same extension in space as the cause, it is because the effect rests 
or has its basis in the cause. There is no reason to reject the view, 
suggested by the facts of nature, that things are freshly produced and 
destroyed .4 The view that when milk changes into curds there is 
only transformation and no destruction is not tenable. "When we 
perceive a new substance being produced by a fresh reconstitution, 
we infer from it the cessation or the destruction of the previous sub¬ 
stance." 5 The disruption of the component particles of the miik and 
their rearrangement bring into existence curds. The Naiyayika con¬ 
cedes that a complete destruction of the previous substance will make 
the formation of the new impossible. It follows that the substance 
only relinquishes its former condition, though the Naiyayika is not 
inclined to accept it openly. 

The works of the Samkhya and the Vedanta, which hold a different 
theory of causal relation, criticise the Nyaya view. One illustration 
may be given here from the Samkhya katika* That which does not 
exist can never be produced. However much we may try, we cannot 

1 KaflSda mentions a number of arguments to show that the cause and 
the effect are quite different: (i) They are objects of different ideas ; (2) and 
of different words; (3) they produce different effects; and (4) occur in 
different instants of time ; (5) there is a difference of form ; (6) of number, 
as the threads are many and the cloth is one; (7) if cause and effect were 
identical, there would be no need for any effort to derive the effect from 
the cause. See also N.V.T.T., iii. 2. 17. 

• N.S., iv. 1. 48-54. J N.V., iv. 1. 49. 4 N.B., iv. x. 49. 

S N.B., iii. 2. 16. <9. 
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change blue into yellow. Again, the material cause is always found' 
associated with the effect, as oil-seeds with oil. Since there can be 
no association with a non-existent thing, the effect must exist in the 
cause. It cannot be said that a cause might produce an effect, even 
though unconnected with it. For in that case, anything can be pro¬ 
duced from anything, and there will be no necessity why a particular 
effect should be produced from a particular cause only.* If it is said 
that an unconnected cause produces the effect on account of some 
inherent potency in it,* then if the power is connected with the effect, 
it is as good as saying that the effect pre-exists in the cause ; if it is 
not, then the difficulty as to why a particular effect is produced from 
a particular power is not solved. Besides, since the cause and the 
effect are of the same nature, if the one exists, the other must also 
exist. The Samkhya and the Vedanta insist that, if the effect is 
totally distinct from the cause, there cannot be any determining prin* 
ciple to relate the two. The Naiyayika says that, if the effect is not 
distinct from the cause, we cannot distinguish the two as cause and 
effect. Both views are justified, though from different standpoints. 

Before we pass from this section, we may make a few 
critical observations regarding the Nyaya view of causation. 
The Naiyayika lays stress on antecedence, which, strictly 
speaking, is logical and not chronological. The sun is the 
cause of light, and the two, the cause and the effect, are simul¬ 
taneous. The real cause continues as long as the effect does, 
and the existence of the cause, before or after the effect is 
unnecessary. In the interests of practice, though not of 
truth, the Naiyayika exaggerates the importance of ante¬ 
cedence (purvabhava) for causality. 3 The Nyaya analysis 
into the antecedent conditions and the change which brings 
together the conditions and makes them into causes so as to 
result in the effect, is artificial. The moment the union of 
the conditions is brought about, the effect appears. If it 
does not, the cause might exist for ever and not begin to 

1 On that view, it is said that even impossible things like a hare's horn 
may be produced The Ny&ya answers this objection by saying that it 
holds that whatever is produced is non-existent, and not that anything non¬ 
existent can be produced ( NyayamaHjari , p. 494). 

* If the effect has no existence before it is produced, the activity of thq 
agent must be supposed to operate elsewhere than on the effect. In othes ; 
words, the agent's effort with reference to threads may give rise to jars. 
The Vai£e$ika gets over this difficulty by contending that th? activity 
applied to a certain cause gives rise to those effects only, the potentiality 
of which inheres ip that cause. 

s KusumaHjali , i. 19. 
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produce its effect. No cause can exist without producing the 
effect. The process of change is itself the effect, and nothing 
else can be called the effect. The distinction into the elements 
by themselves, their union and the production of the effect, 
is purely ideal. 1 Samkara rightly urges that we cannot insist 
on both antecedence and unconditionality or inseparability. 
If the cause and the effect are in inseparable union (ayuta- 
siddha), then the cause need not always precede the effect. 
It is truer to say that the cause and the effect are two modes 
of one thing than that they are two separate things joined 
together inseparably.* This conclusion is strengthened by 
the Nyaya insistence on samavaya or inherence. If the cause 
and the effect are related by way of inherence, then it is 
simpler to regard them as related to each other by way of 
identity (tadatmya). 

It cannot be said that the facts of nature contain the 
causal relations in such an obvious manner that one has only 
to open his eyes to see them. We say that A is the cause of 
B, or that A is necessary or B is contingent, and thus order 
our experience. Causality is a form of our thought, a mode 
of intellect. That the universe is governed by laws, is a 
postulate which we accept in logic, though it has to be estab¬ 
lished in metaphysics. In life we do not ask for the real 
cause or the explanation of an event, but are content with 
the knowledge of the things that we should secure to produce 
a desired effect. Clay is the cause of the jar, where nature 
provides the clay and the potter uses it for his purpose. We 
can never exhaust the conditions, and so all our causal predi¬ 
cations are relative. We say, given such and such conditions, 
if they are not counteracted, such and such effects are bound 

* “ Causation is really the ideal reconstruction of a continuous process 
of change in time. Between the coming together of the separate conditions 
and the beginning of the process is no halt or interval. Cause and effect 
are not divided by time in the sense of duration or lapse or interspace, 
They are separated in time by an ideal line which we draw across the indi¬ 
visible process. For if the cause remained for the fraction of a second, it 
might remain through an indefinite future ” (Bradley ; Logic , ii. p. 539 n.). 
“ The thread of causation is an ideal unity which we discover and make 
within the phenomenal flux of the given. But it has no actual existence 
within that flux, but lives first within the world of uniyersals M {ibid., 
P- 540 )- 

• S.B., ii. 2. 17. 
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to follow. The difficulties about the cause of the cause and 
the consequent regress, are dismissed by the Naiyayika as 
purely dialectical. Both cause and effect are passing events 
and not permanent facts, though we tend to speak of them 
as substances maintaining an identity in spite of events. 
The atoms themselves, if they are causes, cannot be real. 
Cause has no meaning apart from change, and whatever changes 
is a passing phenomenon. Causality, when analysed, resolves 
itself into a mere sequence of events, one depending on another 
ad infinitum, and yet we are obliged to use it as if it were a 
valid concept. It is certainly useful within the limits of 
experience, but we cannot regard it as of absolute validity. 
Causality is only a form of experience.* 

The conception of the non-existence of the effect in the 
cause, adopted by the Nyaya, has its source in the naturalistic 
bias which regards the real as the perceived.* We see actually 
the higher and more complex levels arising out of the lower 
and simpler ones, in which they were not found to exist pre¬ 
viously. Many scientific thinkers of the present day accept 
this view of reality as a one-way series, proceeding from the 
simple to the complex, from the lower to the higher. They 
may differ from the Nyaya realists with regard to the nature 
of the ultimate simple unit, but their ideal of explanation is 
in essence the same. Whether we start with material atoms, 
as the Naiyayika does, or with electrons as modem scientists 
do, or with neutral stuff, sense-data or space-time passing 
through various growing complexities, as some contemporary 
realists do, we shall be obliged to adopt an inadequate ideal 
of explanation. The first condition of philosophic intelligi¬ 
bility is that the less can be derived from the more and not 
the more from the less. The natural movement of thought 
leads us to the acceptance of such a principle. The stream 
cannot rise higher than its source. If a priori conditions of 
intelligibility are violated in any such view, the conditions, 
we are told, must be given up. But we cannot alter the 
constitution of our minds at the bidding of realism. Thought 
is obliged to posit the implicit or the potential, and hold that 
the effect is implicitly or potentially prefigured in the cause 


> Aropita or adhyastadbanna. 


• N.B., ii. a, 18. 
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A strict realism will have to treat development as mere 
appearance. If it regards it as more than appearance, it is 
not loyal to itself. Realists like Alexander assume some other 
principle, besides spacfe-time when they speak of a nisus and 
development of higher qualities or beings. If the realist 
regards the real as what is actual, and dismisses the potential 
as a meaningless expression, then causality becomes unin¬ 
telligible. The Naiyayika violates his own view when he 
admits the reality of atoms and souls which are not seen. 
Things which we see are produced and destroyed and so are 
non-eternal; eternal things are not seen by us and yet they 
are assumed. The realist is forced to exaggerate the impor¬ 
tance of time. Guyau observes in his little book on Time, 
“ Time is made by us modems a sort of mysterious reality 
designed to replace the old idea of providence and made 
almost omnipotent.” 1 On the hypothesis of the absoluteness 
of time, we can never be sure of the goal of the world, which 
is neither fixed nor stable. We live in a universe which 
changes and where anything can come out of anything.. 
There is no place for God in such a scheme, unless we piously 
assume that things are tending in the upward direction and 
God is in the making. Professor Alexander assures us that 
deity is the next higher quality than mind. We must ask, 
after God, what next ? 

The Naiyayika insists on the continuity between the cause 
and the effect. If we attempt to formulate the Nyaya view 
in terms of modern science, we may say that it regards all 
causation as expenditure of energy. It denies the existence 
of any transcendent power in the mechanism of nature, if 
we, for the moment, overlook its view of unseen merit or 
demerit (adrsta). Causation is a mere redistribution of 
energy. The cause is the totality of conditions (karanasa- 
magri) and the effect is what issues from it.* In his anxiety 

1 Quoted in the Philosophical Review, September 1923, p. 466. 

• As we shall see, the Vai£e?ika admits that the qualities of the cause 
are the causes of the qualities of the effect. The black colour of the clay 
is the cause of the black colour of the pot, unless the counteracting force 
of heat changes the colour. The exception to this in the Vai£e?ika is the 
production of the diads from a$us and triads from diads, where the number 
of the constituent elements determines the parimaga, or dimension The 
Ny&ya allows a change of qualities in compound substances. 
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to do justice to the dictates of common sense, that things are 
produced and destroyed, the Naiyayika rims the risk of over¬ 
looking the continuity of nature. He attempts to reconcile 
the popular view, that nothing comes from nothing, with the 
notion that things begin to be. The flower comes from the 
plant, the fruit from the tree, but yet he realises that the 
plant and the flower and the fruit and the tree are all unreal. 
The Nyaya admits the substantial identity of the cause, and 
holds that the collocations differ, so as to give rise to new 
properties. The question for metaphysics is, whether these 
newly produced properties are real. That they are observed 
by us in the effect condition, and were not observed by us in 
the causal condition, is quite true. But can we on that 
ground infer that they are real ? When the Naiyayika allows 
that the changing states of the world are perishable, he admits 
that they are not absolutely real. The real is the unaltered, 
while the aggregates change form. We say popularly that 
things come into and go out of existence: in reality there 
are only integration and separation of distinct elements which 
can neither be produced nor be destroyed, neither be increased 
nor be decreased. The real abides while its states change. 
Even in the realm of matter the first principle of constancy 
is admitted. Atoms abide while their accidental aggregations 
pass into and out of existence. The paradoxical ring of the 
statement that from nothing comes something is lost when 
we remember that what is present in germ becomes actual. 
It is a misuse of language to identify one stage with something 
and its preceding stage with nothing. 

XI 

Upamana or Comparison 

Upamana, or Comparison, is the means by which we gain 
the knowledge of a thing from its similarity to another thing 
previously well known. Hearing that a wild ox (gavaya) is 
like a cow, we infer that the animal which we find to be like 
the cow is the gavaya.* Two factors are involved in an 

* Prasiddhavastusadharmy&d aprasiddhasya sadhanam, 

Upam£naih samakhyatam yatha gaur gavayas tathS. 

Haribhadra: $a 4 dar&anasamuccaya, 23. See also N.S., i. 1. 6. 
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argument by comparison which are (i) the knowledge of the 
object to be known, and ( 2 ) the perception of similarity. 
While the ancient Naiyayikas regarded the former as the 
principal cause of the hew knowledge, the modern Naiyayikas 
attach more importance to the perception of similarity. 1 
Mere resemblance, whether it be complete, considerable or 
partial, is not enough to justify an argument by comparison. 
In the first case of complete resemblance or identity, there is 
not any new knowledge. We do not say the cow is like a 
cow. In the second case of considerable resemblance, the 
inference need not be valid, for a buffalo is not a cow, though 
there are many points of resemblance between the two. If 
there is only partial resemblance, the case is worse. A mustard 
seed is not Mount Meru, simply because both share the attri¬ 
bute of existence. In a valid argument through comparison, 
we do not so much count the points of resemblance as weigh 
them.* The resemblance must be important or essential 3 and 
have relation to the causal tie. 4 Argument by comparison 
gives us a knowledge of the relation between an object and 
its name. 5 It relates to the problem of identification. We 
are told that the particular name “ gavaya ” is given to the 
object which resembles the cow, and we give the name when 
we find such an object. Later logicians are of opinion that 
this mediate identification takes place through the recognition 
not only of similarity but also of dissimilarity (vaidharmya), 
as when we identify a horse which is different from the cow 
since it has not cloven hoofs or the characteristic nature of 
the object (dharmamatra), as when we identify a camel from 
its peculiar properties of a long neck and the like. 6 Upamana, 
in this sense, docs not correspond to the modern argument by 
analogy. 

As we shall see, the Nyaya theory assumes the pragmatist 
view of truth as that which leads to successful activation. 
While this test can be applied to the objects of our experience, 
truths regarding the supersensible are beyond it. The Nai- 
yayika attempts to overcome the difficulty by means of this 

1 SadrSyajfianam ( Tarkasamgraha , 58). 

* N.B., ii. 1. 44. 3 PrasiddhasadharmySt, ii. i. 45. 

4 SadhyasSdhanabhava (N.B., ii. 1. 45). 

5 Samjfiasamjflibhava. 6 Tarkikarakfd, 22. 
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method of comparison. If the theory of medicine propounded 
by the sages of old is tested and found true, then the science 
of spiritual freedom as expounded by them must also be true. 

Since the perception of similarity plays an important part in 
upam&na, Dignaga regards it as a case of perception. The Vai&esika 
includes it in inference, since the argument may be put in the form: 
11 This object is gavaya, since it is like a cow, and whatever is like 
a cow is gavaya/' 1 The Sariikhya argues that upamAna is not an 
independent means of knowledge, since the instruction of the forester 
is a case of verbal knowledge and the perception of similarity an 
instance of perceptual knowledge.* Even Bhasarvajfia brings it under 
verbal knowledge. Argument by comparison is a complex one in¬ 
volving an element of verbal knowledge derived from the forester 
that the gavaya is like the cow, one of perception in that we perceive 
the gavaya in the forest, one of memory since we remember the state¬ 
ment when we see the gavaya, one of inference, since we assume the 
general proposition that whatever is like the cow is a gavaya, and 
lastly, the knowledge characteristic of the argument that the name 
gavaya is applicable to an animal of this kind. The last is the dis¬ 
tinctive contribution of the argument by comparison which should 
not be confused with the other modes of cognition, though it may 
have some features in common with them.J 


XII 

Sabda or Verbal Knowledge 

One of the chief sources of knowledge is authority. We 
accept many things which we have not observed or thought 
about on the authority of others. We learn a good deal 
from popular testimony, historical tradition and scriptural 
revelation. The logical issues involved in this mode of 
acquiring knowledge are discussed under Sabda, or verbal 
testimony. 

We may refer briefly to the Nyaya views about the origin and 
nature of sounds, the import of words and the structure of sentences. 

* Upaskara , ix. 2. 5. * Tativakaumuaf, 5. 

* Siddhantamuktavali , 79 and 80. The Purva MlmSihs 5 and the Vedanta 
admit the independence of the argument by comparison, though they define 
it in a different way. When we meet with a gavaya in the forest, we not 
only have a cognition of its likeness to the familiar cow, but also a cognition 
of the likeness of the cow to the gavaya. The latter is due to comparison, 
since the cow is not actually perceived while the gavaya is. 
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Ak&$a, which pervades all space and not air, is the substratum of sound.* 
Sound can be produced even in a vacuum, though we cannot hear it, 
since there is no air to convey it. The quality of sound does not depend 
on air though the loudness, etc., do.* It is, however, produced by the 
contact of two hard substances. One sound produces another which 
causes another, until the last sound ceases owing to some obstacle .3 
We cannot argue that sound is eternal simply because it has an 
intangible substratum .4 

A word is a combination of letters signifying an object, 
by way of denotation (abhidM) or implication (lak§ana). 
Every word has a meaning, which is generally regarded as a 

* M The sound series is perceived even at a time when there is no percep¬ 
tion of anything possessing colour and other qualities, which shows that 
sound has for its substratum a substance which is intangible and all-per¬ 
vading, and it does not subsist in the same substratum as the vibrations 
(kampa) ” (N.B., ii. 2. 38). 

* V.S., i. 1. 6 3 N.B., ii 2. 35-6. 

4 Several grounds are urged to establish its non-etemality (N.S., ii. 2. 

13-38)'. (1) Sound has a beginning, since it arises from the concussion of two 

hard substances, say, an axe and a tree. It cannot be said that the con¬ 
cussion aids the manifestation of sound but does not produce it, for the 
concussion and the sound are not simultaneous. We hear the sound at a 
great distance even after the concussion which occasioned it has ceased. 
(2) Sound is not eternal, since it has a beginning and an end. If it were 
eternal, then it must always be heard, since it is close to the perceiving 
organ, which is not the case. We know also that the sound ceases on 
account of known causes. We stop the gong by the contact of our hand 
with the bell (ii. 2. 32-36 ; V.S., ii. 2. 26-37). VStsySyana says that in 
the case of every sound there is a series of sounds, and in this series the 
succeeding destroys the preceding. What destroys the final sound of the 
series is the conjunction or impact of an obstructing substance (N.B., ii. 
2. 34). Later Naiyayikas modify this account to suit the Vai§e§ika theory 
that a quality cannot subsist in a quality and cannot have another quality 
conjunction. VScaspati observes that what destroys «$ie sound is the 
impact with the obstacle of, not sound, but the SkSsa, wnich is the material 
cause of the sound. The impact of 3 .ka£a with a denser substance renders 
it incapable of functioning as the material cause of further sounds, and 
when the immaterial cause of the initial sound, namely, the contact of the 
stick with the drum, ceases, there is nothing to start the series afresh, and 
thus the final sound is destroyed. (3) Sound is cognised by one of our 
senses as advancing in a series. It belongs to the genus of soundness, and 
is therefore non-eternal (N.S., ii. 2. 16). (4) Sound is spoken of as possessing 

the properties of products. It is described as grave, acute, etc. (5) From 
the fact that we repeat the sounds taught by the teacher, we cannot argue 
that sounds are eternal. When they were inaudible they did not exist, 
and we now simply reproduce them. Even different sounds may be said 
to be repeated, as we are said to sacrifice twice or dance twice {N.S., ii. 2. 29), 
(6) From the intangibility of sound we cannot argue to its eternality 
Motion is intangible and yet non-eternal (N.S., ii. 2. 22-24). 
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relation between the word or the sign and the object which 
it signifies. 1 

The fact of meaning is explained by the grammarians on the theory 
of the sphota.* According to it, any single letter, c, o, w, or all the 
letters, “ cow/* cannot produce the knowledge of a thing corresponding 
to the word, since each letter perishes as soon as it is produced. Even 
if the last letter is aided by the impressions left by the preceding ones, 
a number of letters cannot explain the cognition of a thing. There 
must be something over and above the letters by which the knowledge 
is produced, and that is the sphota, or the essence of sound revealed 
by letter, word or sentence. 3 This sound-essence produces the cognition 
of the thing. A single letter, unless it is a complete word, cannot 
signify any thing. The advocates of padasphota argue that only a 
pad a. or a word, can signify a meaning, while those of vakyasphota 
hold that only a vakya, or a sentence, can signify a complete meaning. 
According to the latter, a sentence is the beginning of speech, while 
words are parts of sentences, and letters parts of words. Sphota, or 
sound-essence, is said to be eternal and self-existent, bearing a per¬ 
manent relation to the thing signified by it. Letters, words and 
sentences manifest, but do not produce, the eternal meanings. The 
Naiyayikas hold that whatever is significant is a word, 4 and we become 
cognisant of its signification when we hear the last letter of the word. 
On hearing the last letter “ w,” we recollect the previous ones, c, o, 
and grasp the whole word by the mind; and we cognise the object 
by means of the conventional association between the word and the 
object. 5 

The relation between the word and its meaning is not 
due to nature, but to convention, and this view is confirmed 
by our experience of the way in which we acquire a knowledge 
of the meanings of words. We get to know the meanings 
of words through popular usage, grammar, dictionaries; and 

* Cp. Vijfianabhik?u on S.S., v. 37. The grammarians Bhattoji DIk?ita 
{VaiydkarapabhUfatta, p. 243) and Nagega Bhatta (MatijU^d, pp. 23-26) 
regard this signifying power as residing exclusively in words, while the 
Saihkhya and the Vedanta maintain that it resides in objects also. 
PaflcadaH , viii. 4-15; Nydyabindufikd, pp. 10-n. 

* Panini’s reference to sphot&yana in vi. 1. 123 indicates that the theory 
prevailed in his times. See S.D.S., Pauinidargana. 

s Deussen identifies the sphota with the notion. Thibaut regards it as 
a grammatical fiction, and is certain that it cannot be a notion, since it is 
distinctly called a vacaka or abhidhayaka, and is said to be the cause of 
the conception of the sense of the word (Thibaut’s E.T. of S.B , p. 204 n.) 
See also S.B., i. 3. 28. 

* Saktam padam ( Tarkasarhgraha, 59). 

I N.V., ii. 2. 55. 
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the VedSnta mentions gesture as well. 1 The convention that 
such and such a word should mean such and such an object 
is established by God (I^varasamketah). 2 3 4 * Later Nyaya admits 
that men also establish conventions (icchamatram 6aktih),3 
though the latter are styled paribhasika, since they vary with 
different people. 

What is the import of words, an individual (vyakti), or 
form (akrti), or genus (jati), or all these ?4 The individual is 
that which has a definite form (murti) and is the abode of 
particular qualities. 5 It is manifested and perceptible. 6 * The 
form is the peculiar properties ; the collocation of the dewlap 
is the form of the cow. The genus is the type or class, the 
general notion underlying the object of a class. It helps us 
to attain a comprehensive knowledge of things similar to the 
individual in question.7 The Nyaya holds that a word denotes 
all the three, the individual, its form and its genus, though 
in different degrees. 8 In practice we refer to the form. When 
our interest is in distinction, the word refers to the individual; 
and, when we try to convey the general idea, we refer to the 
genus. The word suggests the form, denotes the individual 
and connotes the genus. There is no such thing as a pure 
indeterminate attribute. It is determined in some way 
(avacchinna). Again, form by itself is not enough. A clay 
model of the cow is not treated as a cow, though it 
has the form, since it is lacking in the generic qualities. 
Popular usage supports the theory that words denote 
individuals. 9 

1 Siddhantamuktavali , 8i; Nyayamahjari , p. vi. 

* N.B., ii. i. 55. See also NyayamaHjari, p. 243. 

3 Tarkasathgraha, 59. Siddhantamuktavali, 81. 

4 N.S., ii. 2. 56. 5 ii. 2. 64. 6 ii. 2. 65. 

7 Sarndnaprasavatmika jatib (N.B., ii. 2. 66). Since we have a definite 

conception of cowness apart from the idea of individual cows, there must 
be an objective basis for the former (N.B., ii. 2. 61 and 66). Uddyotakara 
holds that the class nature subsists in each individual by way of inherence, 
or samav&ya. The question whether the genus subsists in its entirety Or 
in parts in each individual is meaningless, since jati is not a composite and 
the distinction of whole and part is inapplicable to it. jati, or the eternal 
essence, is said to be in a necessary relation of samavAya to the individuals 
whose essence it is and in indirect or temporal relation (k&likasambandha) 

to the other individuals. 

1 ii. 2. 63. J Stivi4i9tavyakti. » ii. 2. 37. 
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Words, according to the Buddhist thinkers, do not represent 
positive objects, but simply exclude others erroneously recalled to 
mind. The word 41 cow " denotes the negation (apoha) of objects 
which are not cows, such as horses, etc. From this exclusion we 
infer that the word 44 cow " refers to the object 44 cow."* Uddyo- 
takara criticises the apoha doctrine on the following grounds.* We 
cannot conceive of a negative denotation unless we have previously 
conceived of a positive one. All negation has a positive basis. Bare 
negation is meaningless, while every specific negation has a positive 
implication. Though in the case of two contradictory words the 
denotation of the one may exclude that of the other, such an exclusion 
is not possible in the case of a word like 44 all." $ Every word denotes 
something positive which is not exhausted by its distinction from 
something else.* 

It is objected that words cannot denote objects, since they do 
not co-exist with objects, and are present even when the objects are 
not present, as in a negative judgment 44 there is no jar here." 5 
V&caspati meets this objection by saying that a word denotes the 
universal, including all individuals dispersed in time and place, and 
so refers to individuals present as well as past. 6 Nor can it be said 
that the word is only an abstract idea, since it cannot signify the 
different features of the different individuals. The word refers to the 
distinctive features which are objective. We use words in experience 
and they lead to success in life. All this would be impossible if the 
word referred simply to mental images and not to outer objects .7 

Sometimes, it is said, that we cannot conceive of the relation 
between the word and the object. The word is an attribute, and the 
object denoted by it is a substance, and between the two there cannot 
be the relation of samyoga (conjunction). Even if the object denoted 
be an attribute, this relation is impossible between two attributes. 1 


* See Ny&yamaiijari , pp. 303, 306-8, and Parthasarathi Misra's Nydya - 
ratndkara. Early Buddhist works do not contain definite information 
about this view, though it appears in a modified form in the Apohasiddhi 
of Ratnaklrti. For him words denote neither positive objects nor negative 
ones. The positive meaning is not a consequence of the negation of other 
objects any more than the negative meaning is the consequence of the 
positive denotation. The essence of meaning consists in the simultaneous 
cognition of the positive and the negative sides. All determinate objects 
have a positive nature which excludes others. This theory is certainly 
more satisfactory, though it is not easily reconcilable with the general 
metaphysics of the Buddhists. Nor do the Hindu logicians accept it as 
the Buddhist view. 

* N.V., ii. 2. 65. s See Udayana’s Atmatattvavivcka . 

♦ Nyayamafljari, p. 311. See also Nyayakandali, pp. 317-321. 

5 Prameyakamalam&rtawda, p. 124 ; V.S., vii. 2. 17. 

6 N.V.T.T., ii. 2. 63. 

7 Prameyakamalamartapd a, p. 136 ; VidySnanda’s Atfasahasrt, p. 249. 

• V.S., vii. 2. 14. 
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Words are inactive, and conjunction is based on the movement of one 
of the members of the relation. The word ak£ 4 a and the object &k&£a 
are both inactive, and there can be no conjunction between them. 
Nor do we have between a word and its meaning the relation of 
inherence. V&tsy&yana admits that the relation between the word 
and its meaning is not of a productive character (praptilak^a^a). 
The word “ fire " does not produce the object of fire. 1 That is why 
verbal cognition is less distinct than sense-perception.* But it is none 
the less cognition. 

A sentence (vakya) is a collection of significant sounds or 
words. We cognise the constituent words and then their 
meanings. The cognitions of the words leave behind traces 
(samskaras) which are remembered at the end of the sentence, 
and then the different meanings are related together in one 
context. While the ancient Naiyayikas contend that the 
chief means (mukhya karanam) of verbal cognition is the 
recollection of objects due to verbal memory, the modem 
Naiyayikas argue that the verbal memory is the chief means. 
The meaning of a sentence depends on (i) akank^a, mutual 
need or interdependence, or the inability of a word to indicate 
the intended sense in the absence of another word, ( 2 ) yogyata, 
or compatibility or fitness or the capacity to accord with the 
sense of the sentence and not render it futile and meaningless, 
( 3 ) sannidhi, propinquity, juxtaposition or the utterance of 
words in quick succession without a long pause between one 
word and another. These insist on the syntactical, logical 
and phonetical connections of words. A collection of words 
devoid of interdependence, man, horse and colony, conveys 
no sense. A sentence like “ moisten with fire** (agnina 
sincet) conveys no intelligible meaning. Similarly, words 
uttered at long intervals do not convey any sense. A sen¬ 
tence is made up of words which are interdependent, capable 
of being construed together and in close juxtaposition. 
Gange£a adds a fourth condition, namely, a knowledge of the 
intention of the speaker. A sentence like “ saindhavam 
anaya ** may mean either “ bring the horse 0 or “ bring salt/* 
and we can be sure of its meaning only if we know the mind 

* N.B. and N.V.T.T., ii. 1. 50-51. 

* PratneyakamalamMavia , pp 128-130 ; KumArila’s S.V., v. 11. 6-8 
and 10. 
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of the speaker. Fitness of words to express a definite meaning 
covers this requirement also. 1 * 3 * While fitness demands formal 
consistency, tatparyajnana, or knowledge of the intention, 
may be said to imply material compatibility.* 

Propositions are divided into three classes: command 
(vidhi), prohibition (nisedha), explanation (arthavada).3 
Sabda, when used as a source of knowledge, means aptopade£a, 
or the assertion of a reliable person. 4 The apta, or the reliable 
person is the specialist in a certain field, “ one who, having 
had direct proof of a certain matter, desires to communicate 
it to others who thereby understand it." They may be of 
any caste or race, " rsis, aryas or mlecchas.”5 When a young 
man is in doubt whether a particular river is fordable or not, 
the information of an old experienced man of the locality, 
that it is fordable, is to be trusted. 

These trustworthy assertions relate to the visible world 
(dr§tartha) or the invisible (adr§tartha). That quinine cures 
fever is of the former kind, that we gain heaven by virtue is 
of the latter. The words of the rsis deal with the latter. 6 
Their statements are to be relied on, since their assertions 
about the verifiable world have been found to be true. The 
authors of the Vedas are aptas, or reliable persons, since they 
had an intuitive perception of the truths, love for humanity 
and the desire to communicate their knowledge. 7 

Later Naiyayikas, like Udayana and Annam Bhafta and the 
VaiSesika thinkers, regard the supreme l£vara as the eternal author 
of the Vedas. Udayana sets aside the view that the authoritativeness 
of the Vedas is to be inferred from their eternality, freedom from 
defects and acceptance by great saints. At the beginning of new 
world-epochs there can be no acceptance by saints. The MImSmsaka 
argument of the eternality of the Vedas is controverted by Udayana, 
who argues that there is no continuous tradition to indicate eternality. 


1 Bh&f&pariccheda . See also Veddntaparibhd§&, iv. 

» While the MTmarhsakas and the grammarians hold that the words of a 
sentence centre round the verb, without which they convey no sense, the 
Naiyayikas hold that a proposition is but a number of significant words 
(padasamfiha) whose collective meaning is apprehended, whether or not 
there be a verb in the sentence (Tarkasathgraha, p. 59; Jh 5 .: Prabhdkara 
School , p. 63). 

3 N.S., ii. 1. 63, and Tarkakaumudl, p. ij. 4 i. 1. 7. 

S N.B., i. 1. 7. 4 N.B., i. 1. 8. 7 ii. i. 68. 
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since such a tradition must have been interrupted at the dissolution 
of the world which preceded the existing creation. V&tsyayana, 
however, accepts the continuity of tradition, in the sense that God 
at the beginning of every epoch recomposes the Vedas and keeps up 
the tradition. 1 If the Mim&ifasakas adduce texts in support of their 
view, that the Vedas are eternal, and that the r§is are not their authors 
but only their seers (mantradrasfarab), other texts are quoted in 
support of the Nyaya view of the origin of the Vedas.* Besides, the 
Vedas contain sentences which imply an author. 

Objections against the validity of the Vedas, such as those of 
untruth, contradiction and tautology, are rejected as untenable .3 
Their validity is defended on the ground that their contents form a 
coherent whole. Acceptance of the Vedas does not mean a resort to 
blind faith or revelation. 

DignSga contends that 6abda is not an independent source of 
knowledge. When we speak of credible assertion, we mean either 
that the person who utters it is credible or that the fact that he utters 
is credible. If it is the former, we have a case of inference ; if it is 
the latter, we have a case of perception.* Though &abda is like 
inference since it conveys the knowledge of an object through its 
sign, yet the sign here is different from what it is in inference, indicating 
as it does whether the words come from a reliable person or not .5 
The relation between the sign and the thing signified is natural in 
inference, while it is conventional in verbal knowledge. 6 If we argue 
that verbal cognition follows the remembrance of the meanings of 
words and therefore is inferential, then even doubtful cognition and 
knowledge by comparison should be regarded as inferential. If a 
reference to the three periods of time makes verbal cognition inferential, 
then other forms of reasoning, as tarka, will also be inferential. If 
it is urged that verbal cognition depends on positive and negative 
concomitance, to the effect that the word “ jar *' means the cognition of 
the object, and there is no cognition of the object where it is not pro¬ 
nounced, then even perception may be regarded as a case of inference, 
since it is present where the jar is present, and where the jar is absent 
there is no perception of the jar.7 Knowledge derived through words 
is thus different from that gained through perception, inference and 
comparison. 8 _ 

* N.B., and N.V.T.T., ii. i. 68. 

* Idam sarvam asj-jata fqo yajuih§i s&mSni, etc. 

3 If we perform a sacrifice for the sake of getting a son, and do not get 
one, the fault may be in the action and not in the Vedic rule. Injunctions 
such as " offer the oblation after sunrise " or " before ” need not be taken 
as contradicting each other, since they state alternative courses of conduct. 
There is no useless tautology (N.B., ii. i. 58-59). 

* Dignaga, however, accepts the sayings of Buddha as authoritative; 
See Kum&rila's Tantravarttika , pp. 169 ff. 

3 N.B., ii. 1. 52. 6 N.B., ii. 1. 55. 

7 N.V , ii. 1. 49-51. 8 N.B., ii. 1. 52 ; N.V., i. 1. 7. 
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XIII 

Other Forms of Knowledge 

To the four sources of knowledge admitted by the Nytya, 
the Mimamsakas add arthapatti, or presumption, and the 
Bhattas and the Vedantins abhava, or non-existence. The 
Pauranikas regard tradition and probability also as valid 
sources of knowledge. The Naiyayika believes that all forms 
of knowledge are comprehended by the four pramanas. 1 

Aitihya, or tradition, is brought under Sabda.» If the 
rumour or tradition is started by a reliable person, then it is 
as valid as &abda. Arthapatti, or implication, is getting at a 
new fact or presuming something (apatti) on the basis of 
another fact (arthat). It is assuming a thing not itself per¬ 
ceived, though implied by another thing perceived or inferred. 
The fat Devadatta does not eat in the day. The implication 
is that he eats in the night, since it is impossible for one to 
be fat if one does not eat at all. The Mimamsakas, who 
regard it as an independent means of knowledge, view it as 
a disjunctive hypothetical syllogism. 3 According to GafigeSa, 
it is an example of a negative inference which establishes the 
absence of the middle term through the absence of the major. 
According to the Bhd$apariccheda, arthapatti is accomplished 
through the recognition of a negative relationship between 
the middle and the major (vyatirekavyapti). 4 Sambhava, or 
subsumption, where we cognise a part from a whole of which 
it is a member, is a case of deductive inference. It is strictly 
numerical inclusion. 

Abhava, or negation, is sometimes mentioned as an inde^ 

* N.B., ii. i. 19. » ii. 2. 2. 

3 See also Bha$apariccheda, p. 143. 

i It may be expressed in two different stages :— 

He who does not eat at all is not fat. 

This man is fat. 

Therefore this man is not one who does not eat at all— i.e. he is 
one who eats. 

This is Cesare. The next step is :— 

He who eats must do so either by day or by night. 

He docs not eat by day. 

Therefore he eats by night, 
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pendent pramana. Though the Ny5ya-Vai£e§ika system admits 
non-existence as an object of cognition, it does not believe 
that a special pramana is necessary for its apprehension. We 
have already seen how existence is an object of perception 
which is connected with its adhikarana, or locus, by the relation 
called vi£e§anata (or qualified and qualification). The non¬ 
existent thing is of the same order of reality as its locus, 
which is perceived; otherwise the perception of its absence 
cannot be implied by the perception of its locus. Absolute 
negation is inconceivable. The negation which is the object 
of knowledge is relative. 1 

By means of inference, we can infer the non-existence of 
things. Abhava means not mere negation but contrast. It 
is contrast as between what exists and what does not exist, 
as when the non-existent rain brings about the cognition of 
the existence of the connection of the clouds with high winds ; 
since it is only when there is some such obstruction, as the 
connection of the clouds with high winds, that there is no fall 
of the raindrops, which would otherwise be there by reason 
of the force of gravity in the drops.* Of two contradictory 
things, the non-existence of one establishes the existence of 
the other. The Nyaya logic proceeds on the principle of 
dichotomous division. The distinction of homogeneous and 
heterogeneous examples rests on this assumption. Two con¬ 
tradictory judgments cannot both be false, nor can they 
both be true. A is either B or not B. One or the other of 
two contradictories must be true since no other course is 
possible.3 If we infer the non-existence of a thing from the 
existence of another, it is only a case of inference.4 Vatsyayana 
says: “At the time the existent thing is cognised, the non¬ 
existent thing is not cognised, that is to say there is the non¬ 
cognition of the non-existent, only at the time that there is 
the cognition of the existent. When the lamp illumines and 
renders visible something that is visible, that which is not 
seen in the same manner as that visible thing is regarded as 
non-existent, the mental process being as follows: * If the 

* For a different view, see Sdstradipika, pp. 234 ff.; VeddntapafibKdsd, vi. 

* N.B., ii. 2. 1. 

3 Parasparavirodhe hi na prakSr&ntarasthitib ( Kusum&ftjali , iii. 8). 

4 N.B., ii. 2. 2. 
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thing existed, it would be seen : since it is not seen, it must 
be concluded that it does not exist/ " 1 * 3 4 5 Pra6astapada supports 
this view. " As the appearance of the effect is indicative of 
the existence of the cause, so is the non-appearance of the 
effect indicative of the non-existence of the cause." * Even 
by means of £abda, we can have cognition of non-existence.3 


XIV 

Tarka and Vada 

In tarka, or indirect proof, we start with a wrong assumption 
and show how it leads to absurdities. If the soul were not 
eternal, it would not be able to experience the fruits of its 
actions, undergo rebirth or attain release. It is therefore 
eternal. The admission of a false minor necessitates the 
admission of a false major. 4 Tarka is a type of inference 
distinct from other types, since it is not based on any per¬ 
ception. It leads indirectly to right knowledge. 5 Vatsyayana 
thinks that it does not give us determinate knowledge, though 
it tells us that the opposite of a suggested premise is impossible. 6 
Uddyotakara argues that the reasoning about the soul does 
not enable us to say that the soul is beginningless, but only 
that it should be so. 7 Tarka is not by itself a source of valid 
knowledge, though it is valuable as suggesting hypotheses. 

The older Nyaya admits eleven kinds of tarka, which the modem 
reduces to five, of which the chief is what we have described, the 
reductio ad absurdum , called pramanabadhitarthaprasanga. The other 
four are atmaSraya, or ignoratio elenchi ; anyonya£raya, or mutual 
dependence; cakrika, or circular reasoning ; and anavastha, or infinite 
regress. Even the reductio ad absurdum is regarded as a case of 
fallacious reasoning, since it derives a conclusion which is absurd. 
But when we transcend the error, we arrive at definitive cognition 
(ninpaya). 8 

1 N.B., Introduction. 

* P.P., p. 225. See also V.S., ix. 2. 5; Nydyakandalf, pp. 225-226; and 
KusumdUjali , iii. 20, 22 and 26. 

3 Jayanta mentions eleven kinds of anupalabdhi. See Nydyamaftjari, 

PP* 56 “ 57 • 

4 S.D.S., xi. 

5 Pramanugrahakas tarkafi (S.S.S.S., vi. 25). Tarkabhasa. 

• N.B., i. 1. 40. 7 N.V., i. 1. 40. * i. 1. 41. 
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Vida, or discussion, proceeds by means of the free use of 
syllogisms and aims at the ascertainment of truth. But it 
often degenerates into mere wrangling (jalpa), which aims at 
effect or victory and cavil (vitanda), which delights in criticism 
for its own sake. 1 Such a futile discussion can be put an end 
to by convicting the opponent of his error and forcing him to 
accept defeat.* 


XV 

Memory 

All knowledge is divided into presentative cognitions 
(anubhava), which are not reproductions of former states of 
consciousness, and representative cognition (smrti), which re¬ 
call previous experiences into consciousness. 3 If we exclude 
memory knowledge, the entire past will drop out of the field 
of certitude. Memory knowledge is based on residual traces 
(samskarajanya). Memory is defined as “ due to a peculiar 
contact of the soul with the manas and the trace left by the 
previous experience.” 4 It is sometimes said to be caused 
solely by the impression (samskaramatrajanya), and thus dis¬ 
tinguished from recognition (pratyabhijna); While the im¬ 
pression is the immediate cause of the recollection, the per¬ 
ception of the identity of the present object with something 
else is the cause of recognition. The Nyaya does not admit 

« i. 2. 1-3. 

* The points of defeat (nigrahasthana) are of twenty-two different kinds: 

(1) pratijnahani, or surrendering the proposition to be established; 

(2) pratijfiSntara, or shifting the argument by importing new considera¬ 
tions ; (3) pratijMvirodha, or self-contradiction; (4) pratijASsamnyisa, 

or disclaiming the proposition ; (5) hetvantara, or shifting the reason; 
(6) arth&ntara, or shifting the topic; (7) nirarthaka, or senseless talking; 
(8) avijftatSLrtha, or using unintelligible jargon ; (9) ap&rthaka, or incoherent 
talk; (10) apraptakala, or overlooking the order of argumentation; 

(11) nyuna, or dropping essential steps of the argument; (12) adk ka, or 
elaborating the obvious ; (13) punarukta, or repeating oneself ; (14) ananu- 
bh 4 $ana, or keeping quiet; (15) ajfi&na, or not understanding the proposi¬ 
tion ; (16) apratibha, or wanting in resourceful replies; (17) vik^epa, or 
evading the discussion by feigning illness, etc.; (18) matanujna, or admitting 
the defeat by pointing out that it is also present in the opponent's view; 
(19) paryanuyogyopek§aha, or overlooking the censurable; (20) niranuyo- 
gy&nuyoga, or censuring the non-censurable ; (21) apasiddhflnta, or deviating 
from an accepted tenet; and (22) hetv&bhSsa, or semblance of a reason. 

s Tarkasathgraha , 34. 4 V.S<, ix. 2. 6. 
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memory as a separate source of knowledge, since we have in 
it not any cognitive knowledge of objects, but only a repro¬ 
duction of a past experience in the same form and order in 
which it once existed in the past and has now ceased to exist. 1 
The validity of remembered knowledge depends on that of 
the previous experience which is reproduced. Some logicians 
include remembered knowledge under valid cognition when 
the latter is defined as knowledge which is not contradicted.* 
Recollections are not simultaneous, since attention(pranidhana), 
perception of the sign and the rest (lingadijnana) are not 
present at one and the same time .3 


XVI 

Doubt 

The state of doubt is said to arise from : (i) the recognition 
of properties common to many objects, as when we see a tall 
object in the twilight and are not sure whether it is a man or 
a post, since tallness is found in both; (2) the recognition of 
properties not common to any of the objects, as when we 
find it difficult to decide whether sound is eternal or not, since 
it is not found in man or beast, which are non-eternal, or in 
atoms, which are eternal; (3) conflicting testimony, as when 
two competent authorities differ about the nature of the soul; 

(4) irregularity of perception, as when we see water and are 
not sure whether it is real, as in a tank, or unreal, as in a 

1 N.S . Vftti , i. 1. 3. * Tarkakautnudi, p. 7. 

3 N.S., iii. 2. 33; N.B., iii. 2. 25-30; N.V., iii. 2. 25-26. Among the 
causes of recollection are mentioned: (1) pranidhana, or attention; 
(2) nibandha, or association; (3) abhyasa, or repetition; (4) lihga, or sign; 

(5) lak§ana, or descriptive sign; (6) s&df£ya, or similarity; (7) parigraha, 
or ownership; (8) airaySiftasambandha, or the relation of correlatives; 
(9) finantarya, or immediate sequence; (10) viyoga, or separation; 
(11) ekakSxya, or identity of function ; (12) virodha, or enmity ; (13) ati&aya, 
or superiority; (14) prapti, or acquisition ; (15) vyavadhSna, or interven¬ 
tion ; (16) sukhadufckha, or pleasure-pain; (17) icchadve?a, or desite and 
aversion ; (18) bhaya, or fear; (19) arthitva, or need ; (20) kriy&, or action ; 
(21) r&ga, or affection; (22) dharma, or merit; (23) adharma, or demerit. 
These, according to VfitsySyana, are only suggestive and by no means 
exhaustive. NidarSanaib cedaih smftihetfln 5 m na parisaiiikhy&nam iti 
(N.B.,iii. 2.41). All the causes of the association and recall «f ideas can be 
brought under these heads. 
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mirage, since it is perceived in both ; (5) irregularity of non¬ 
perception, which is the converse of the preceding. 1 * * * 5 According 
to Uddyotakara, the two last do not by themselves cause 
doubt, unless there is the perception of common inconclusive 
features. Since the element perceived is associated with more 
than one object, it revives simultaneously two chains of ideas, 
between which the mind oscillates and the state of doubt 
arises.* Neither idea is integrated with the percept, though 
both are alternately suggested. 3 The state of doubt is un¬ 
pleasantly toned and it arrests all activity. 4 

If one of the alternatives is suppressed, and the mind is 
inclined towards another, we have a case of uha, or conjecture, 
where we tentatively accept an alternative. 5 The suppression 
of one alternative is due to the strength of the other. If in 
a rice field we see a tall object, we conjecture that it is a tall 
man and not a tall post, since posts are not often met with 
in rice fields. While in the state of doubt, the two alternatives 
are equally probable; in that of uha, one becomes more 
probable than the other. 

Another kind of doubtful state is mentioned, called 
anadhyavasaya, due to lapse of memory. We perceive a tree, 
but forget its name, and so ask “ what may its name be ? ” 6 
According to fsivaditya, we have here also two alternative 
suggestions, though they are not present to consciousness. 
If we become conscious of them, we have a state of doubt. 
Pra£astap£da, Sridhara and Udayana give a different account. 
It is said to be an indefinite perception of an object, either 
familiar or unfamiliar, due to absent-mindedness or desire 
for further knowledge. When a familiar object passes by 

1 Tarkasatkgraha, 64. V.S.,ii. 2. 17. 

* Dolayamana pratltib samSayab (Guparatna's $a4dar$anasa muccaya- 
vftti). 

s Laug£k?i Bh&skara defines the state of doubt as knowledge consisting 
in an alternation between various contradictory attributes. Tarkakaumudl: 
Ekasmin dhawnipi viruddhananAkotikam jflamam, p. 7. Cp. also Tarha - 
sarhgraha , 64; Bha§apariccheda , 129-130. 

♦ Praiastapada distinguishes two kinds of doubt, internal and external 
(P.P.,p. 174). 

5 Saptapad&rthl, 68. 

6 See Saptapadarthl , p. 69. Cp. Mitabhafitti, Vizianagram skt series, p. 26: 
kim saihjfiako 'yam ity atrapi, cfitafe panaso vety, vikalpasphurapad anadhya- 
vas&yopi, saih&aya eva. 
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and we fail to notice it owing to absent-mindedness or inatten¬ 
tion, we have a case of anadhyavasaya, where we know that 
something passed, though we do not know what it is that 
passed. When the object is unfamiliar and we do not know 
its name, we have a state of imperfect knowledge, which is 
.distinct from the state of ordinary doubt. 1 

Doubt is the impetus to investigation, for it creates a 
desire for what is not cognised. It precedes inference, though 
not perception or verbal knowledge. Doubt ends when our 
knowledge becomes precise. Doubt is not to be confused 
with error So long as we know that we do not know the 
nature of the object for certain, we have true knowledge or 
pratyaya. Doubt is incomplete knowledge, while error is 
false knowledge. 


XVII 

Fallacies 

The logic of the Nyaya elaborates the principles by which 
we acquire knowledge. It adopts the standpoint of natural 
science, and its laws are not precepts of conduct, but general 
statements based on the observation of the means by which 
man satisfies his intellectual needs f Normally, knowledge is 
valid ; error is adventitious and arises when the conditions 
under which right cognition is produced fail. Fallacies occur 
when the normal working of the cognitive powers is interfered 
with. The Nyaya deals at great length with fallacies; and 
it is not surprising, if we remember tjhat liability of thought 
to error calls logic into existence. 

A good deal of attention is paid to jugglery with words, since logic 
aims at protecting us from the arts of the sophist. Three kinds of 
verbal quibbling (chala) are distinguished : (i) Vakchala. An ambigu¬ 
ous term is used and the person spoken to takes it in a sense different 
from that intended by the speaker. When one says, " This boy is a 
navakambala," possessed of a new blanket (or nine ^blankets), the 
quibbler replies, " No, he has not nine blankets, but only one." 
(2) Sfim&nyachala. A statement made with reference to a particular 
is extended to the whole class. When one says, " this Brahmin has 
learning and conduct," the quibbler objects that not all Brahmins 
possess learning and conduct. (3) Upacarachala. Here a figurative 


* P.P., pp. 182-183. 
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expression is taken literally. When one says, " the scaffolds cry out," 
ihequibbler objects that inanimate objects like scaffolds cannot be 
expected to cry out. 

Fallacies such as jfiti and nigrahasthfina relate to dialectic more 
than to logic. Logical fallacies occur in connection with the different 
members of the syllogistic argument. The fallacies of the minor term, 
paksabhfisas, of the example, dr§t&ntabh&sas, are not so important as 
the hetvfibhfisas, or fallacies of the middle term. Gautama * mentions 
five kinds of these : (i) Savyabhicfira, or the inconclusive, leading to 
more conclusions than one. From the ground of intangibility we may 
conclude either the etemality or the non-etemality of sound, since 
both eternal atoms and non-eternal cognitions are intangible. The 
middle term is not pervaded by the major. As the middle term is not 
uniformly concomitant with any one alternative, it is called anaikantika 
in later logic. Three subdivisions of these are admitted, namely, 

(a) s&dharana, or the common, where the middle term is too wide ; 

(6) asfidhfirana, or the uncommon, where the middle term is too 
narrow; (c) anupasamharin, or the indefinite, where the middle term 
cannot be verified.* (2) Viruddha, or the contradictory, is the reason 
which contradicts the proposition to be established.3 (3) Prakara- 

j?asariia, or the equivalent to the proposition, leads to no conclusion, 
since it raises the question which it is intended to answer. It puts 
forward one of two contrary characters, both of which are equally 
unperceived. 4 Later logic brings it under satpratipak?a. It is also 
taken as a reason which is available for both sides when it becomes 
identical with savyabhicara .5 (4) Sadhyasama gives a reason which 
is not different from what is to be proved and itself requires proof. 
It is a case of the unproved or the asiddha, of which different kinds 
are admitted : (a) svarupfisiddhi, where the nature of the middle is 
absolutely unknown, as when we say sound is eternal because it is 
visible, where the visibility of sound is something absolutely unknown; 

(b) fiSrayfisiddhi, where the middle has no basis, as in the example, 
" there is no God since he has no body," where bodylessness has no 
substratum if there were no God; (c) anyathfisiddhi, or that which is 
otherwise known. 6 (5) Kfilatita, or the mistimed, is the reason 
adduced when the time is past. The argument that "sound is durable 

, 1 i. 2. 4. See also V.S., iii. 1. 15. Praiastapada mentions asiddha, or 
unproved; viruddha, or opposed; saihdigdha, or doubtful; and anadhyavasita; 
or unascertained {P.P., pp. 239-240). DignAga mentions fourteen kinds, 
and Bh&sarvajfia six. See also Tarkasamgraha , 52. 

* Tarkasarhgraha , 53. See also ViSvan&tha's N.S. Vrtti, i. 2. 46. 

s N.V., i. 2. 6. V&tsy&yana (i. 2. 6) gives an example from the Yoga - 
bh&$ya (iii. 13) to the effect that the two statements that (1) the world 
ceases from manifestation because it is not eternal, and {2) it continues to 
exist because it cannot be destroyed. See also Tarkasarhgraha, 54. 

4 N.B. and N.V., 1 . 2. 7. 5 Tarkasarhgraha , 55. 

; 6 Vacaspati adds ekadeS&siddhi, and Udayana adds vy&pyatv&siddht 
where the concomitance is not known to be invariable. 
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because it is manifested by union as a colour," is an example of this 
fallacy. The colour of the jar is manifested when the latter comes 
into union with a lamp, though it existed before the union took place, 
and will continue to exist after the union has ceased. To argue on 
the analogy of colour that sound existed before the union of the drum 
and the stick, and will continue to exist after the union has ceased, is 
fallacious. The reason adduced is said to be mistimed, since sound is 
produced immediately after the union of the drum and the stick, 
while colour is manifested simultaneously with the union of the jar 
and the lamp. This fallacy is also called b&dhita, where the middle 
term asserts something the opposite of which is ascertained to be true 
by other evidence. In later logic the list of fallacies is considerably 
developed. 


XVIII 

Truth 

The fact from which a theory of knowledge starts, is not 
that we have knowledge, but that we claim to have it. The 
task of the epistemologist is to investigate how far the claim 
can be sustained. In the theory of prama, or truth, the 
Naiyayika sets out to inquire how far the claim which we 
implicitly grant is justified. He tries to show that the content 
of knowledge we acquire by means of the four pramanas has 
validity or normative necessity. 

The Nyaya theory of knowledge comes into conflict with 
the scepticism of the Madhyamika doctrine, which holds that 
we do not know the essence of things, and our thought is so 
contradictory that it cannot be regarded as real. Against 
this, Vatsyayana urges that if the Madhyamika is certain that 
nothing exists, he allows the possibility of certainty to that 
extent at least and thus contradicts himself. If, however, 
there is no proof for the contention that nothing exists, if it 
is but an unwarranted assumption, then its opposite may be 
assumed. Again, he who denies the validity of the pramanas 
does so on the basis of some pramana or on no basis. If the 
latter, the argument is useless; if the former, the validity of 
the pramana is accepted. Radical scepticism is unworkable. 
Everyone admits the principles of knowledge the moment 
he begins to think. Again, he who admits the functioning' 
of thought must admit also the world of reality, for thought 
and reality are interdependent. VStsyayana says: ** If an 
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analysis of things by thought is possible, then it is not true 
that the real nature of things is not apprehended ; if, on the 
other hand, the real nature of things is not apprehended, then 
there can be no analysis of things by thought. So that to 
allege that ‘ there is analysis of things by thought and the 
real nature of things is not apprehended ’ involves a contra¬ 
diction in terms." 1 * * 4 Uddyotakara paraphrases it thus: “ If 
there can be analysis of things by thought, then things cannot 
be non-existent; and if things are non-existent, then there 
can be no analysis of things by thought.” * The Ny£ya 
believes that knowledge is significant of reality (arthavat ).3 

Vatsyayana attacks the Vijnanavada view, that the objects 
of experience are mere strings of presentations. Things seen 
in dreams are refuted as unreal, since they are not experienced 
in waking consciousness. If there were not a sensible world 
of experience, dream states could not exist. The diversity 
of dreams can be traced to the diversity of their causes.4 If 
there were not an existent reality, the difference between 
truth and error would be negligible, and there would be no 
explanation for the obvious facts that we cannot control our 
perceptions and have them at our pleasure.? Nor is the 
Naiyayika satisfied with the view that postulates objects, 
though of a momentary character. If the objects are the 
causes of our cognition, they must precede the effect. But, 
on the view of momentariness, the object which has produced 
the cognition has ceased to be in the next moment when it is 

1 N.B , iv. 2. 27. » N.V., iv. 2. 27. 

3 The impossibility of certain knowledge is based by the Madhyamikas 
on the ground, among others, that perception can be neither prior to nor 
posterior to nor simultaneous with the objects of sense. If it is prior, then 
it cannot be the result of the contact of sense with its object; if it is 
posterior, then it cannot be said that the object of sense is established by 
perception. If perception were simultaneous with its object, then there 
need not be any order of succession in our cognitions, since there is no such 
order in their corresponding objects. Colour and smell can be perceived 
at the same time, which the Nyaya does not admit. What is true of per¬ 
ception applies to the other pramSflas and their relation to prameya, or 
objects of knowledge as well. So these means of knowledge are both invalid 
and impossible. This objection against perceptual knowledge is set aside 
on the ground that the means of knowledge may precede its object as a 
drum precedes its sound, succeed as an illumination succeeds the sun, or are 

simultaneous with it as smoke synchronises with fire (N.B., ii. i. 8-19). 

4 N.B., iv. 2. 33-34 and 37. 5 N.B., iv. 2. 26-37. 
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perceived; and this cannot be allowed, since perception is 
only of what is immediately present. To argue that the 
disappearance of the object synchronises with the emergence 
of perception, is of no avail, since we perceive the object as 
present and not as past. Even inference would be impossible > 
Again, cause and effect, being related to each other as con¬ 
tainer and contained, must exist at the same time. The 
fundamental character of that which really is, as distinct 
from that which is only imagined to be, is found in its inde¬ 
pendence of all relation to the experience of a subject. What 
exists at all, exists equally whether it is experienced or not. 
Experience is a relation of one-sided dependence. For it to 
exist, things are necessary ; but for things to exist, no experi¬ 
ence is necessary. Thus the Naiyayika concludes that our 
ideas submit to an objective standard of facts relatively 
independent of the subject’s will and purpose.* The exist¬ 
ence of things does not depend on pramanas, though their 
existence as objects of cognition depends entirely on the 
operation of the pramanas. 

Pramanas are so called because they give us pram §,3 
Udayana in his Tatparyaparihuddhi says : " Cognition of the 
real nature of things is prama, and the means of such know¬ 
ledge is pramana.” 4 What is the real nature (tattvam) of 
things ? " It is nothing else but being or existence in the 

fcase of that which is and non-being or non-existence in the 
case of that which is not. 5 That is to say, when something 
that is, is apprehended as being or existent, so that it is 
apprehended as what it really is (yathabhutam) and not as 
something of a contrary nature (aviparitam), then, that 
which is thus apprehended constitutes the true nature of the 
thing: and analogously when a nonentity is apprehended as 
such, i.e. as what is not, as something of a contrary nature 

1 See N.V., i. i. 37; iii. 2. 14. Uddyotakara observes: M In the 
syllogism, * sound is non-eternal, because it is a product like a pot/ pot, 
the instance, must contain non-eternality and productibility, and the former 
is posterior non-existence, the latter prior non-existence. How can the 
two coexist in a pot, if it is but momentary ? ” 

... * N.B.; Vigvanatha: N.S. Vftti, iv. 2. 26 ff. 

; i Pra, valid ; m 5 , knowledge (iv. 2. 29). 

4 Yath&rthanubhavafc pramS, tatsSdhanaifa ca pram&nam. 

s Satafi ca sadbh&vo ’sata£ c&sadbh&v&b. N.B., i. 1. 1. 
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—then, that which is thus apprehended constitues the true 
nature of the thing/' 1 Aprama, bhrama, or mithyajnana, is 
the knowledge of a thing as it is not. It is that in which the 
thing is apprehended as what it is not, 3 as when we mistake 
the shell for silver. It is not mere absence of knowledge but 
positive error. 3 

Interrogation, doubt and the like have a place in the 
mental history of the individual, though the question of 
truth and falsity does not arise with regard to them. Judg¬ 
ment or assertion of a content, regardless of the person 
asserting, is the object of logical evaluation. All knowledge 
is of the form of judgment where we have in the subject the 
vi£esya, or the qualified and in the predicate, the vi£esana, 
or the qualification. In the Nyaya the judgment is analysed, 
not so much into subject and predicate as into substantive 
and adjective, the substantive being that which is charac¬ 
terised and the adjective that which characterises.4 All 
knowledge consists in comprehending the nature and qualities 
of objects. The subject tells us that a certain thing exists 
and the predicate determines further the nature of the given 
by specifying its properties. Where the determinations agree 
with the nature of the object, we have truth, or yathartha.5 
Every subject has some character in reality, and thought 
distinguishes the substantive and the adjective, and asserts 
that the two are found united in the world of reality. 

* N.B. and N.V., i. i. I. * N.B., i. i. 4. 

• N.B., iv, 2 1 ; iv. 2. 35. 

'n. “ We find that in every proposition we are determining in thought 
the ^^aracter of an object presented to thought to be thus determined. 
In the most fundamental sense, then, we may speak of a determinandum and 
a determinans ; the determinandum is defined as what is presented to be 
determined or characterised by thought or cognition : the determinans as 
what does characterise or determine in thought that which is given to be 
determined " (W. E. Johnson : Logic , i. p. 9). 

5 Tadvati tatprakSrako'nubhavo yath&rthafi, tadabh&vavati tat- 
prakarako'nubhavo, 'yathirthafi (Tarkasathgraha, 35). Prakara is the 
name of the predicate, while the quality of the real denoted by the predicate 
is called vi§e§aQa. Prakara refers to the cognition and vi£e$aQa to the 
object. Annaih Bhatta raises the difficulty whether in the judgment, 
“jamess is in the jar/' jarness can be regarded as substantive and " jar ” 
as an adjective, and answers it by saying that the predicate need not always 
be an attribute but should only be related to the subject. Tadvati means 
tatsaihbandhavati. See also N.V., iii. 2. 42. 

yoL. 11 
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Pramanas are said to give us a knowledge of objects as they 
really are . 1 

The relation between the object, jar, and our knowledge 
of the object, is not one of inherence (samavaya); for the 
knowledge pertaining to the object " jar ” (ghatavi?ayaka- 
jnana) is a quality (guna) of the self and not of the jar. Nor 
is it one of conjunction (samyoga), for this relation holds only 
between substances, while knowledge is a quality. Yet there 
must be some relation between the object and the knowledge 
of the object, in order that the particular judgment and not 
any other should result. Hence the only possible determining 
cause (niyamaka) of our judgment is the nature of the jar 
itself (ghatasvarupa). This relation is called svarupasam- 
bandha, which is defined in Bhimacarya’s Nyayakoha as “ the 
relation which must be held to exist in a case where deter¬ 
minate knowledge or judgment (vi£i§tajnana) could not have 
been effected by any other relation (samavaya or samyoga).” * 
It is a relation sui generis between the object and the cognition. J 
The effect of knowledge, as distinct from the act or the process 
of knowledge, is neither the physical object in itself nor a 
merely mental state, it is the essence, or svarupa, or character, 
the what of the object known.4 If the object of knowledge 
in outer perception is the physical existent itself, then there 
can be no possibility of error. Everyone’s account of the 
object must be true. It is at variance with the facts to hold 
that when we think of the North Pole, it actually gets into 

1 Pramanasya sakalapadarthavyavasthapakatvam (Vigvanatha's N.S . 
Vrtti, i. i. i). 

* Saihbandhantarena vi£i?taprat!tijananayogyatvam. The obvious ob¬ 
jection to making the jar itself a sambandha, namely, that the distinction 
between the relation and the related thing is obliterated, is met by the fact 
that the jar as the jar is not the sambandha, but only the jar as the object 
of knowledge. 

s Avacchedakatva is a case of svarupasambandha. In some cases it is 
the essential constitutive attribute of the individual which is non-existent. 
In the case of ghatabh£va or absence of the jar, jarness is avacchedaka. 
Where there are both simple and complex attributes, the simpler attribute is 
the avacchedaka. Where the attribute is coextensive with the instances, we 
have a case of anatiriktavrttitva. The relation between knowledge and the 
object known is vi§ayata. 

4 Cp. " Our data are simply character complexes, essences, logical entities, 
which are irresistibly taken to be the characters of the existents perceived 
or otherwise known " (Essays in Critical Realism , p. 5). 
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our consciousness. If it is a mere mental state, then sub¬ 
jectivism engulfs us. The object of knowledge is neither a 
physical existent nor a psychological existent, but the svarupa 
or the character of the object. In all knowledge we have 
this “ what,” essence or character which claims to be real. 
Even in dreams we have the “ what,” but we discover that 
the dream objects have no existence. Their implicit affir¬ 
mation of reality is not justified. All knowledge is of svarupas, 
or character-complexes, together with an implicit attribution 
of existence. This implied belief is occasionally mistaken. 
Whether the content belongs to the object or not is not made 
known by the act of knowledge itself. The validity of know¬ 
ledge is not self-established (svatahpramanya). 1 The Nyaya 
holds that the validity of knowledge is not self-established, 
but is proved by something else (paratah pramana). While 
the Samkhya thinks that validity and invalidity are inherent 
in the cognition itself, the Mimamsakas believe that validity 
is due to the cognition itself, 1 while invalidity is due to external 
causes, so that a cognition must be taken as true until it is 
proved to be otherwise. The Buddhists hold that invalidity 
belongs to all cognitions, and validity will have to be estab¬ 
lished by some other means. Against all these, the Naiyayika 
contends that validity and invalidity are established by some¬ 
thing independent of the cognition itself. If every cognition 
were self-evident, there would be no possibility of doubt.3 
So validity is determined by an appeal to facts. Suppose we 
perceive an object, we cannot be immediately certain that the 
object we perceive is of the same size and shape as it seems 

1 Cp. Drake: “ All cognitive experiences are knowledge of, not pos¬ 
session of, the existent known (if it is an existent); their validity must be 
tested by other means than the intuition of the moment ” (Critical Realism, 
P- 32 )- 

* For them the truth of the Vedas is self-evident, requiring no ex¬ 
ternal sanction to prove their claim to obedience, while for the Naiya- 
yikas the authoritativeness of the Vedas depends on God’s authorship 
of them. 

4 Siddhantamukt&vali , 136. M If the validity of a cognition were self- 
apprehended, then there would be no doubt in regard to a cognition produced 
by practice. For if, in this case, the cognition and its validity are cognized, 
how can there be doubt? If, on the other hand, the cognition is not 
cognised, then, in the absence of the knowledge of something possessing 
a quality, how can there be doubt? Hence the validity of cognition is a 
matter of inference (anumeyam).” 
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to have. We perceive that the sun is moving while it does 
not. So perception or immediate knowledge of an object does 
not carry with it an assurance of its own validity. The 
validity of our knowledge can only be arrived at by a mediate 
process of reflection. 1 * 3 What is true of perception is also true 
of knowledge gained through other means. 

The Nyaya considers a number of objections to this theory. How 
can a pramana which gives us knowledge of an object, itself become 
an object of another pramana ? Just as a balance is an instrument 
when it weighs a thing but is an object when it is itself weighed in 
another balance, so also a means of knowledge is an instrument when 
it establishes an object, but an object when it is itself to be established. 
V&tsyayana says : " buddhi, or apprehension, is pramSna, or the means 
of cognising things ; it is prameya when it is itself cognised/* * If 
it is said that a means of knowledge does not require another means 
of knowledge for its establishment, but is self-established, then even 
the object of knowledge may be thus self-established, and pramaijas 
become superfluous. It is objected that if the validity of knowledge 
is apprehended by some other knowledge, and if the validity of the 
latter is proved by some other, then we are led to an infinite regress .3 
If we stop anywhere in the middle, the pramana is not proved. The 
NaiySyika does not regard this as a serious objection since it is purely 
theoretical. For all practical purposes, we assume the validity of 

1 Tarkabha$a says : “ The cognition is apprehended by sense-perception 
. . . while its validity is apprehended by means of inference. A man seeking 
for water has the perception of water. The exertion he puts forth is either 
fruitful or not. From the fruitulness of the cognition its validity is 
inferred, for that which is not valid does not give rise to fruitful exertion/* 

» N.B., ii. i. 16. Vatsyayana uses the illustration of lamplight, which 
is said to illumine itself and other objects. “ In the case of the lamplight, 
it is found that while it is itself visible it is also the means by which we see 
other visible things, and thus it comes to be called the object or the means 
of cognition according to circumstances** (N.B., ii. I. 19). Nag&rjuna 
objects that a lamp cannot illumine itself, since there is no darkness in it. 
It illumines objects by removing the darkness that covers them ( Madhya - 
mika Karika, vii). Vatsyayana's view is not to be confused with the 
Vedantic position of the self-evident character of the pramai^as. The same 
pramaQa does not reveal the object as well as its own validity. Uddyota- 
kara explains that the lamplight is pramana in relation to objects, while 
it is itself established by another perception by means of its contact with 
the optic nerve, so that one pramatia may be established by another 
(N.V., ii. 1. 19). See also N.V.T.T., ii. 1. 19. 

3 This objection is identical with Nagarjuna*s in Vigrahavy&vartani 
K&rika. See History of Indian Logic, p. 257. See also N.B., ii. 1. 17-18. 

Har§a quotes Dharmaklrti, the Buddhist logician, to the effect, “ For 
him who does not accept the cognition as directly cognised by itself the 
cognition of the thing cannot be established.** See Kha#$ana, i. 3. 
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pramanas and need not go about validating one prama^a by another 
endlessly.* In the case of clear cognitions, as when we see a fruit in 
our hand, vre have no doubt about the validity of the cognition. We 
have certain knowledge of the object through one cognition. In the 
\ase of doubtful cognitions we seek the aid of further cognitions to 
determine the validity of the present one, and when we come across 
a perfectly valid cognition, we cease to search. There are certain 
pramanas which require a knowledge of themselves to prove their 
objects and lead to practical action ; and there are others which prove 
their objects without any knowledge of themselves. Smoke must be 
known before it can lead to a knowledge of fire, but sense-organs give 
us a knowledge of objects even when they are not themselves per¬ 
ceived or known. We may know sense-organs by other means, but 
that knowledge is unnecessary. 

The Naiyayika holds that we cannot straightaway know 
whether our cognitions correspond to reality or not. We 
have to infer this correspondence from its capacity to lead to 
successful action. All knowledge is an incitement to action. 
It tells us that the object is desirable or undesirable or neither. 
The self is not a purely passive spectator interested in the mere 
contemplation of things. It is anxious to attain desirable 
objects and avoid undesirable ones. Thinking is but an 
episode in the conduct of life. “ Knowledge is apprehension 
exciting desire and leading to action/' 2 The Naiyayika 
agrees with the school of Pragmatists in his view that know¬ 
ledge has its basis in the vital needs of human nature, and 
yjsues in a volitional reaction. The agreement of our ideas 
with objects can be ascertained through their capacity to 
lead to successful action (pravrttisamarthyam).3 It is there¬ 
fore obvious that the relation of ideas to objects is one of 
correspondence and not necessarily resemblance. The Naiya¬ 
yika makes the truth of our ideas depend on their relations 
to facts, and holds that the relation is one of agreement or 
correspondence, which we infer from the working of ideas.4 

* N.V.T.T., ii. i. 19. » N.B., i. 1. 2. 

3 N.S'., i. 1. 17, See also N.B. and N.V., i. 1 1, and Kusum&ftjali, 
iii. 18. 

4 Cp. the distinction between resemblance and correspondence, the copy 
and the picture theories of truth, in McTaggart's The Nature of Existence, ii. 
It is interesting to notice that the Critical Realists, whose analysis of know¬ 
ledge is similar to that of the Nyaya, adopt the same device to overcome 
this difficulty. The question whether we have any right to believe in the 
existence of physical objects is answered thus : “ Our instinctive (and 
practically inevitable) belief in the existence of the physical world about 
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Strictly speaking, the idea is said to be true if it leads to 
the perceptions demanded by the idea, and enables us to act 
on the environment successfully. According to the Pramaij- 
yavada of Tattvacintamani, the validity of cognitions is estab* 
fished through inference. When we see a horse, we have first 
of all a cognition of the form, “ This is a horse,” followed by 
a vague idea, “ I have seen a horse ” ; and it is when one 
goes near it and actually feels it, that he infers the validity 
of his cognition; and if the expected perceptions do not 
arise, he infers that the cognition is mistaken. We see water 
and go near it, and if it answers our needs we call our per¬ 
ception of water valid, since what is not true does not induce 
successful activity. 1 When our desires are met, we become 
cognisant of the validity of our knowledge. Thus from conse¬ 
quences we infer causes. This theory of truth is an induction 
from positive instances of the successful leading of valid 
knowledge and negative instances of the unsuccessful leading 
of invalid knowledge. 

This workability is only the test of truth and not its con¬ 
tent. Some advocates of pragmatism are, however, of the 
opinion that the practical effects are the whole of truth, a 
view which has the support of Buddhist logicians. The 
latter hold that “ right knowledge is uncontradictcd know¬ 
ledge. That which enables us to attain the object observed 
is uncontradicted knowledge.” * To attain the object is to 
act successfully in regard to it and understand its nature.3 

us is pragmatically justifiable. This realm of appearance (i.e. what appears, 
what is given) might conceivably be merely the visions of a mind in an 
empty world. But we instinctively feel these appearances to be the 
characters of real objects. We react to them as if they had an existence 
of their own, even when we are asleep or forgetting them. We find that 
this belief, those reactions work ” (Essays in Critical Realism, p. 6). 

•” * Purvotpannam jalajnanam prama, saphalapravrttijanakatvSt; yan 
naivam tan naivaih yath 5 apramS (Annaih Bhatta’s Dipika, 63). 

* Dharmottara: Nyayabinduflka, i. " Avisamvadakaifa jflanaih sam* 
yagjfianam . . . pradar&tam artham prapayan samvadaka ucyate.” 

s Pravartakatvam eva prapakatvam . , , pravartakatvam api pravftti- 
vi?ayapravartakatvam eva. Dharmottara thinks that the object attained 
is not identical with the object known, though they belong to the same 
series. Though the Buddhists cannot admit the NySya view of the relation 
of facts and ideas, they accept arthasiddhi, or attainment of the object, or 
practical efficiency (arthakriyasamarthyam) as the test of truth, and indulge 
in vague phrases of similarity of ideas to objects as arthasS,rupyam asya 
pram&oam (Nydyabindu, i. 1). 
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For the Naiyayika, truth is not mere workability, though it 
is known by it. Truth is prior to verification. A judgment 
is true, not because it is verified ; but it is verified because 
it is true. Several objections to this theory are considered by 
the Naiyayika. We cannot be sure that our desires are 
realised. Cases of illusory satisfaction are not unheard of. 
In dreams we have instances of apparent satisfaction, but 
that does not mean that dream states are to be regarded as 
valid. The Naiyayika answers that what counts is not the 
mere feeling of successful activity, but the feeling of a normal 
healthy mind, which must support past experiences of success¬ 
ful activity. It is neither the vividness of the mental state 
nor the feeling of satisfaction, but conformity with experience 
as a whole. The objects of dreams cannot be fitted into 
the space-time framework of experience, and are therefore 
imaginary. 

Prior to fruition, our knowledge cannot be ascertained to be valid. 
So we cannot have that confidence without which no endeavour is 
possible. A valid knowledge of objects is the precondition of success¬ 
ful activity, and prior to successful activity we cannot have true 
knowledge of objects. 1 Uddyotakara urges that this question of the 
relative priority of activity and knowledge is meaningless, in view of 
the beginninglessness of the world. Besides, knowledge of the object, 
and not of the validity of knowledge, is necessary for action. So far 
as familiar objects are concerned, the difficulty does not arise. In 
situations presenting novel features, where a mere application of 
precedents is insufficient, we experiment even with inadequate know¬ 
ledge. We act, sometimes, to verify hypotheses. Life generally 
moves on the basis of assumptions, and it is not possible to weigh 
every suggested line of action ih a fine balance of logic before acting 
on it. Pressure of practical necessities compels us to act on ideas 
even when their evidence is incomplete. Objects of religious belief 
determine our action, even though they lie beyond the range of reason. 
The Naiy&yika admits that there are cases where complete verifi¬ 
cation is not possible. Whether we shall attain heaven or not through 
the performance of agnihotra cannot be ascertained until we die. 
He that will act only when he can fully comprehend, must have either 
a very long head or a very short life. 

In this difficulty, Dharmottara makes a distinction between the right 
knowledge which is the immediate antecedent of attainment (arthakriyS- 
nirbhSsam) and that which leads to attainment through certain intermediate 
stages (arthakriyasamarthe ca pravartakam). The first leads directly to 
action and cannot be an object of inquiry. See Uddyotakara and Vacaspati 
on i. i. z. 
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Later Naiy&yikas, like V&caspati and Udayana, admit the self- 
evident character (svatabprama^yam) of some forms of valid know¬ 
ledge. Inference free from all error and inconsistency and comparison 
(upamana) based on essential resemblance are, according to Vacaspati, 
of self-evident validity, since there is rational necessity binding the 
cognition and the objects. In the case of sense-perception and verbal 
testimony, we cannot be equally certain. 1 Udayana admits Vacaspati's 
contention, and argues that besides inference and comparison, self- 
consciousness (anuvyavas&ya) and internal as well as external per¬ 
ception of mere existence (dharmijn&na) possess self-evident validity. * 


XIX 

Error 

Prama, or valid knowledge, is distinguished from doubt 
(sam£aya) and erroneous knowledge (viparyaya), where the 
ideas do not lead to successful action. Illusions and hallucina¬ 
tions fail to realise their ends, i.e. do not fulfil the expectations 
roused by them. We become conscious of error when the 
demands of our ideal past are not met by the present. We see 
a white object and take it to be silver, pick it up and find it to 
be a piece of shell. The new experience of the shell contradicts 
the expectation of silver. According to the Nyaya, all error 
is subjective. Vatsyayana says : 14 What is set aside by true 
knowledge is the wrong apprehension, not the object." 3 
Uddyotakara observes, taking the mirage as an instance, 
“ the object all the while remains what it actually is: In 
regard to the flickering rays of the sun, when there arises the 
cognition of water, there is no error in the object: it is not 
that the rays are not rays, nor that the flickering is not 
flickering : the error lies in the cognition : as it is the cognition 
which instead of appearing as the cognition of the flickering 
rays, appears as the cognition of water, i.e . as the cognition 
of a thing as something which it is not." 4 Water is not 
absolutely non-existent, as a flower in the sky, but is not 
existent here and now, though it is imagined to exist. The 
rays are the cause of the illusion, though not the object of 

* N.V.T.T., i. i. i. 

* For a searching criticism of the NySya theory of truth, see KhaQ^ana, 
i. 13 -M. 

S N.B., iv. 2. 35. 4 N.V., i. 1. 4, 
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the illusory perception of water. Hie realism of the Nyaya 
is here slightly modified, since it cannot account for the rise 
of illusions on the view that the world of experienced things 
with all their peculiar’ qualities exists independently of any 
relation to the experiencing subject. All erroneous cognition 
has some basis in reality. Vatsyayana says: “ No wrong 
apprehension is entirely baseless/' 1 Error is the apprehension 
of an object as other than what it is. This view of anyathfi- 
khyati is supported not only by the Nyaya but also by the 
Jaina logicians, and Rumania. 

The Naiy&yikas repudiate other theories of error,* which are more 
metaphysical than logical. The SautrSntikas hold that in error there 
is a wrong superposition (iropa) of something which is a form of 
cognition (jfiSnakara) on an external object. The YogacSras do not 
admit extra-mental realities, yet for all practical purposes objects are 
admitted to be real, thanks to the tendencies of beginningless avidyS. 
Error consists in the superposition of the form of cognition on such 
objects .3 We know that a cognition is erroneous, since it is sublated 
by another apprehension 4 and is devoid of practical efficiency (artha- 
kriydkSritva). In the apprehension " this is silver/* what is sublated 
is not silver but thisness (idanta), for, in the judgment a form of 
cognition " silver ** is attributed to the " this **; in the sublative 
judgment " this is not silver/* we sublate the " this ** and not the 
“ silver,** for, to deny the latter is to deny its existence as a form of 
cognition. This is the view of Jfianakarakhyati, according to which 
a form of cognition is wrongly referred to an external object. When 
the illusion is off, the external reference of silver is denied. This view 
is a corollary from the general metaphysical position of the Yoga.ca.ras, 
that there is no real difference between the self, the object of know¬ 
ledge and knowledge. The Naiy&yika objects that, on the Yogacfira 
view, our cognitions should take the form of not " this is silver ** but 
" I am silver,** which is not the case. The Yog 3 .c 3 .ras cannot account 
for the distinction between truth and error. Subjectivism vitiates the 
whole position. Sweetness is in the honey and bitterness in the gall, 
and these qualities are not purely imaginary. The Ny&ya formula, 
that error is the apprehension of a thing as what it is not, is applicable 
even on the Yogacara view. 5 The Madhyamikas hold the asatkhy 3 .ti 
view, that there is only non-being (asat), and that all perception of 
internal and external objects is erroneous. Non-existent silver mani* 
fests itself as existent, thanks to our cognitive mechanism. The 

* N.B., iv. 2. 35. * N.V.T.T., i. 1.2. 

3 AnadyavidySvSsanSropitamallkam bahyam, tatra jfi&n&k&rasySropafe 
(Bh&matl, i. 1. 1). 

4 Bh&matl . Balavad b&dhakapraty ay avaiSt. 

3 Aniruddha on S.P.S , i. 42 ; Nyayamafijari . p. 178 
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Naiy&yika objects that the incorrect apprehension of silver in a shell 
is produced not by nothing but by something in the piece of shell. 
If illusions are not excited by external stimuli and have no objective 
basis, we cannot distinguish one illusion from another. A non-existent 
thing cannot produce any effect. Erroneous cognitions cannot be 
traced to residual impressions which are not possible without real 
objects.* The Advaita adopts the anirvacanTyakhySt:. Whatever is 
manifested in a cognition is the object of that cognition. In the 
illusion of silver, silver appears to consciousness and is cognised; 
otherwise we shall have no reason to say that it is the illusion of silver 
and not of something else. But the silver so cognised is neither real 
nor unreal nor both real and unreal. If real, the cognition would be 
valid ; if unreal, no activity will be induced ; if both unreal and real, 
then two contradictory qualities will subsist in one and the same 
entity. Its nature is really indefinable or anirvacaniya. This in¬ 
explicable silver is produced through avidyel with the help of residual 
traces of the past cognitions of silver revived by the perception of the 
similarity of silver with the object with which the defective sense- 
organ is in contact. According to the Advaita, the illusion is a presen- 
tative cognition produced by an object actually present to conscious¬ 
ness. Silver is present at the time and place when and where the 
illusion is produced. Otherwise the illusion is not a presentation. 
This presented silver lasts as long as the illusion lasts. The Naiy&yika 
objects that, if the illusory object of silver is created in the absence 
of silver, then we could see anything of which we have an idea, and 
there could be no difference between image and percept. The Naiyayika, 
however, congratulates himself on the fact that this view can be 
brought under his anyathakhyati, since an indefinable object appears 
to consciousness as real.* Akhyati (or vivekakhy&ti), or non-dis¬ 
crimination, is the name given to Prabhakara's view of error. The 
difference between the piece of shell we see and the silver we imagine 
is not noticed, and we say “ this is silver/* The sublating cognition 
does not contradict the illusion, but simply recognises the distinction 
between the perceived and the remembered elements of the erroneous 
cognition. Against this view, the Ny&ya urges that, as long as the 
illusion lasts, there is an actual presentation or perception of silver, 
and not a mere representation. We are conscious of silver as some¬ 
thing presented to consciousness here and now, and not as something 

* If illusions are not produced by external objects, then there is no 
difference between dreamless sleep and illusions except that in the lattei 
we have consciousness and in the former not. PrameyakamalamdrtdtKfa , 
pp. 13 ff.; NyayamaHjari , pp. 177-178. 

* Ramanuja, criticising the Advaita view, asks, What is the cause of the 
production of the indefinable silver at the time of the illusion ? The 
cognition of silver cannot produce the object, since the latter is the cause 
of the former. It cannot be due to a defect in the sense-mechanism, since 
the sense-organs do not produce effects in the outward objects. Senses 
cause knowledge and not objects of knowledge. 
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perceived in the past and remembered now. Non-discrimination at 
the time of the illusion cannot induce action. The nature of obscura¬ 
tion of memory (smrtipramosa) is not clearly stated. So it must be 
said that our immediate perceptual consciousness is itself infected 
with error. 1 

The Nyaya theory of anyathakhyati is criticised by the other 
schools, notably the Advaita Vedanta. 1 Silver existing at some other 
time and place cannot be an object of perception, since it is not present 
to the senses. If it is said to be recalled to consciousness, then even 
in inference of fire from smoke, fire may be said to be recalled to con¬ 
sciousness, and there would be no need for inference at all. Again, to 
what does the otherwiseness (anyath&tva) refer ? It cannot refer to 
the cognitive activity, where the substratum shell cannot impart its 
own form to a cognition which apprehends silver; not to the result 
of the cognitive activity, since a presentation does not differ essentially 
whether it is valid or invalid ; not to the object of cognition which is 
the shell, which cannot identify itself with or transform itself into 
silver. If the shell is absolutely different from silver, then it cannot 
be identified with it; if it is both different and not different, then 
even judgments like " the cow is shorthomed ” would be illusory. 
If the shell actually transforms itself into silver, then the cognition of 
silver is not invalid and cannot be sublated. If it is said that it is 
a momentary transformation for the time the illusion lasts, then the 
perception of silver must be had even by those who do not suffer from 
any sense defects.3 


XX 

General Estimate of Nyaya Epistemology 

The Nyaya view of knowledge as an attribute of the soul, 
which copies reality, seems to common sense too simple to need 

1 J-yasimhasuri mentions the theory of alaukikarthakhyati, which 
Jayanta attributes to a MimArhsaka. According to it, in the illusory 
cognition of silver, the object of the illusion is silver, which is different from 
the ordinary (laukika) silver. What serves our practical needs is laukika, 
and what does not is alaukika. Even alaukika silver induces some activity. 
The NaiySyika asks whether we have any knowledge of alaukika silver and 
what becomes of it the moment we realise our mistake. PrabhAcandra, in 
his Prameyakamalamdrtdpda , mentions prasiddhSrthakhyati as the view 
supjx>rted by Bhaskara and the followers of the Samkhya, According to it, 
the object of illusory cognition is not a non-existent thing, but an existent 
object established by knowledge. Water is the object of the illusion of 
water, and when this illusory cognition is contradicted by the cognition 
of the rays of the sun, the latter cognition has for its object the rays of the 
sun. This view is not satisfactory, since it makes all eognitions valid 
{NydyamaHjari, pp. 187-188; Prameyakamalatn&ft&nda, i). 

* See Veddntaparibhdsd, 1. 3 Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, p. 33. 
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any justification ; yet this apparently innocent view involves 
assumptions that have been uncritically accepted. In its 
hostility to Buddhist subjectivism the Nyaya insists that 
things are the ground of logical truth, that the external world 
exists apart from our knowledge of it and determines that 
knowledge, that our ideas correspond to things. It divides 
the real into two compartments of subjects and objects, and 
thus transforms the ordinary assumptions of common sense 
into a metaphysical theory which is inadequate to the facts 
of consciousness as well as the demands of logic. The main 
assumptions which vitiate the epistemology of the Nyaya 
are : (i) that self and not-self are sharply separated from one 
another, ( 2 ) that consciousness is the result of the causal 
action of the not-self on the self, ( 3 ) that knowledge is a 
property of the self. In spite of these metaphysical prejudices, 
the Nyaya contains fruitful suggestions by which its defects 
may be overcome. So long as the Nyaya gives an account 
of what is immediately experienced in the act of knowledge, 
it is on secure ground ; but when it tries to offer a metaphysical 
explanation, in terms which take us behind the ultimate fact 
of knowledge, it is open to criticism. That we have a direct 
awareness of the world which is not a mere putting together 
of abstract particulars but a complex cosmos with terms and 
relations, particulars and universals, that our ideas have 
working value, are views warranted by experience. The 
fundamental mistake of the Nyaya is the mistake of Locke, 
and other empirical thinkers who regard the individual as one 
natural unit and the world as another. This mechanical view, 
however legitimate for the limited purposes of daily life and 
psychology, is not ultimately defensible. The problem for 
logic is not so much the genesis of knowledge as its nature. 
We cannot hope to determine the nature of knowledge by 
trying to go behind it and observe the manner of its coming 
to be. When the Naiyayika regards consciousness as a pro¬ 
duct or a resultant, he is trying to get behind the process of 
knowing. 

If the self and the not-self are sharply separated from 
one another, and if consciousness is but the result of the 
causal action of the not-self on the self, as Locke and Descartes, 
Hume and Kant thought, then all the contents of conscious- 
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ness are purely subjective states of the knowing individual. 
Events of the world of not-self cannot form part of the know¬ 
ledge which belongs to the self ; and if knowledge reproduces 
reality, it can only contain copies of real events and not the 
events themselves. When we divide the subject from the 
object, the question of building the bridge from the one to 
the other becomes difficult. Either we have to hold that the 
object is the creation of the subject or that there is no object 
at all. Whether we say that the object is taken into con¬ 
sciousness, or is mirrored in it, or represented by a sketch or 
an outline, whatever view of the relation of knowledge to 
object we may adopt, it becomes impossible for us to be 
certain that the world is as we perceive it. So long as the 
two are external to each other, as one piece of matter is 
external to another, we can never be sure that our ideas 
correctly represent objects, or that they represent objects at 
all. We cannot compare our cognitions with reality, since 
the latter is external to thought. Nothing but thought itself 
is known directly, and we cannot compare the thought with 
the real, since only one of the terms is given, and the act of 
comparison implies that both the terms should be given. If 
anything can compare the idea on the one side and the object 
on the other, it must be consciousness 1 ; but such a con¬ 
sciousness must include both the idea and the object. 

If truth means agreement of ideas with reality, and if 
reality is defined as that which is external to thought, what 
is not and cannot be in thought or made up of thought, then 
truth-seeking is a wild-goose chase. Thought seeks an end 
which could never conceivably be attained, nay, an end of 
which no clear notion could be formed. The Naiyayika faces 
the conclusion that the goal of thought, i.e. the attainment 
of truth, cannot be directly realised. He holds that for a 
finite mind the goal of thought is beyond attainment. We 
have to be content with the lower ideal of acquiring confi¬ 
dence in the working value of our ideas. Serviceability or 

* Professor Alexander holds that consciousness and reality are independent 
things, and the relation between them is that of compresence. The two 
happen to be together, though they are separate in the world. But what 
is the nature of this consciousness ? Consciousness is always of something, 
and it does not tell ns about the existence of an object outside and inde¬ 
pendent of it. 
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practical efficiency generates this feeling of confidence. This 
workability does not, however, justify the Nyaya assumption 
that ideas work because they are in accord with reality. 1 
The Buddhist logicians who adopt the same test of truth 
derive a different conclusion from it; and it must be said that 
the Buddhist view is more logical. The content of truth is 
not correspondence of knowledge with objects which are but 
ideal, but verification by experience.* Ideas prompt us to 
activity, and when we realise our desires their claim to truth 
is granted. Our dreams are declared to be illusory, since 
activities based on them fail to achieve the ends. Suppose 
we dream something, dig up our field and light on a treasure, 
then our dream is true, whether or not it accords with reality. 
It is clear that the best grounded and the most certain of our 
knowledge has a possibility of error. No belief of ours is so 
firmly grounded that there does not remain at least a bare 
chance of its being false. While it is possible to lead some 
sort of existence, depending on this pragmatic test, we cannot 
have complete satisfaction. What serves one need may not 
serve another; and we are interested in the vital logical 
need to know reality, which cannot be met The Nyaya, 
which is anxious to save us from Buddhist subjectivism, has 
not provided us with a more satisfactory view of reality. 
When the patent fact of our knowledge of the external world 
is not accounted for by the Nyaya theory, it must return 
upon its initial assumptions and examine them in the light 
of the analysis of the fact of knowledge itself. 

While it is quite true that things may be real without 
being consciously present to my or your experience and do 
not begin to exist when you or I become aware of them, stilJ 
it cannot be said that real existence is independent of all 
experience. The relation between knowledge and its object 
is called in Nyaya the svarupa-sambandha. The object 
apprehended determines the knowing process. Cognition is 

1 Cp. Broad : “ It does not in the least matter to science what is the 
inner nature of a term, provided it will do the work that is required of it 
If we can give a definition of points which will make them fulfil a certain 
pair of conditions, it will not matter though points themselves should turn 
out to be entities of a very different kind from what we had supposed them 
to be M (Scientific Thought, p. 39). 

* Nydyabindu, p. 103 ; and Nyayabinduflkd, p. 6. 
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consciousness of an object. 1 Madhusudana Sarasvatl * quotes 
from Udayana that “ Cognitions by themselves formless are 
specified only by their objects. That is to say, the objects 
are the only specifications of cognitions.” All cognitions are 
qualified or characterised by certain things as “ This is an 
inkstand.” " That is a tablecloth.” If the object known is 
entirely outside the process, then the correspondence notion 
of truth will have to be adopted ; but its svartipa is said to 
be within the process, though the object-in-itself is not identical 
with the knowledge of it. According to this view, knowledge 
does not produce objects; nor does it correspond to them, 
but it apprehends them. It is therefore wrong to hold that 
the object lies outside the boundaries of knowledge, and what 
can be known of it is either its effect or its copy in the con¬ 
sciousness of the subject. Whether we perceive, conceive or 
remember an outer object or an inner state, what we perceive, 
conceive or remember is the object itself, which is independent 
of the knowledge process. The Nyaya theory of our immediate 
and direct awareness of reality is inconsistent with its other 
assumption, that subject and object are substances which are 
isolated from one another. Nothing stands between the 
cognising subject and the cognised object. The two, subject 
and object, are inseparably connected. One cannot be 
reduced to the other. The Nyaya is right in repudiating 
subjectivism, that the objects are the creations of the subject’s 
fancy. The object is not brought into being by the subject’s 
knowing process. Even universal relations are said to be 
given to and not created by the subject. Sense-data do not 
appear as disconnected particles, but as possessed of certain 
properties and qualities. Only, according to later Nyaya, 
the universal or the basis of identity is known through non- 
sensuous (alaukika) mental functioning. A large part of the 
experiences that enter into our knowledge is non-sensuous in 
character. The constraining power of reality is admitted by 
the Naiyayika. The necessity of our experience is not imposed 
by the subject, but is due to the necessity of the world. The 
real is not intrinsically divided into the two, selves and the 
world. The prerequisite of all thinking is the undivided 


B N.B., iv. 2. 29. 


3 Advaitasiddhi, i. 20. 
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reality from which subject and object are derived by a process 
of abstraction. It is true that abstractions play a large part 
in our lives, but yet reality in itself, on which our theory of 
knowledge should take its stand, the primary ontological fact, 
is consciousness (caitanya). A metaphysical investigation of 
the nature and conditions of knowledge reveals to us the 
universality of consciousness. It is the basis and creator of 
all things, and it is risky to represent consciousness in a semi- 
materialised image. It is not a compound, though our world 
may be concrete enough. Our analysis into selves and objects 
is relative to our practical needs; but this complex cosmos 
is based on a reality which is intrinsically undivided. The 
real when thought out assumes this aspect. It is not possible 
for us to give an intellectual account of reality apart from 
intellectual discrimination; yet our ideas deal with a reality 
to which no one of our distinctions is essential. The only 
absolute, then, is the undivided reality of consciousness, 
which the Naiyayika ignores in favour of a plurality of souls 
and material objects. 

While reality is caitanya, or consciousness, truth, which 
logicians aim at, is something different, since logic assumes 
the distinction between subject and object, and its impulse 
can be satisfied only if the world of selves and objects is 
organised into a coherent whole. The Nyaya, in spite of its 
allegiance to the correspondence notion, grasps the more 
adequate character of the coherence theory. It regards all 
forms of knowledge as parts of one whole, each having its 
function through its place in the whole, and having no justifi¬ 
cation beyond what it can claim as part of that whole. The 
validity of any pramana is established through other pramanas.* 
The different kinds of knowledge are interrelated. All know¬ 
ledge has mediate necessity. When the Naiyayika warns us 
against the feeling of satisfaction which dreamers and lunatics 

* We perceive an object, and the validity of this perceptioni s established 
through inference and perception of the validity of the factors involved 
in it—sense-organs, objects, contact between the two, and the resulting 
act of cognition. The sense-organ is established by inference as the recipient 
of one class of external stimuli; objects are established by sense-perception ; 
contact is inferred from the non-perception of distinctions ; and the resulting 
act of cognition is perceived by the self through its contact with manas and 
intimate relation with the cognition (N B , ii. i. 19), 
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have, and asks us to take into account the feeling of a normal 
healthy-minded individual, he is surrendering his theory of 
correspondence. The normal individual is not he who has 
the support of the majority. Some illusions may be normal 
in this sense, but they are not therefore true. The social 
factor simply distinguishes purely imaginary experiences 
from those which have more objectivity about them. By 
comparing our observations with those of others, we can get 
a working certainty, sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 
What others perceive no less than ourselves, what is perceived 
by us identically at different places and times, may be looked 
upon as true and real. The demands of science require us to 
check our ordinary perceptions. Though we perceive the 
movement of the sun across the sky, science tells us that the 
earth revolves round the sun. More elementary and dis- 
Qonnected experiences are to be interpreted in the light of 
more, unified and systematised experiences. The standard is 
set by the latter. Truth depends not so much on the object 
as on its capacity to fit into the space-time scheme. The 
structure of reality must be capable of accommodating the 
truth. It is assumed that the space-time continuity has a 
systematic nature. The Naiyayika who adopts the pragmatic 
test is bound to hold that our views of reality are relative to 
our purposes. Knowledge of an object is just its meaning 
for our present needs. In practical life we are not concerned 
about the essences of objects but only their meaning for us. 
To say that for all men stones are hard and fires are hot 
means that these objects have the same meaning for us. 
Practically justified correspondence is the Naiyayika’s mean¬ 
ing of truth, and ever so many illusions normal to all individuals 
and the race are true by this criterion. Nor is this test 
capable of use with regard to events in the past and the future. 
Though our truths are relative, they are not all of equal 
value. The highest truth is that which satisfies the vital 
logical need of understanding the world as a whole. The ideal 
experience which comprehends the nature of reality as it is, 
including both the finite subjects and the environment, is the 
absolute standard of truth. Not in the sense that many men 
have attained to it, but in the sense that when one attains 
the logical view, he will realise it as the truth. True normality 
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cannot be ascertained by a counting of heads . 1 The mere 
fact that the large majority of men believe in the pluralistic 
view does not indicate anything else than the practical value 
of that conception. Truth and untruth are not questions to 
be decided by a plebiscite. If the majority of men have 
an attack of jaundice, the nature of truth does not alter. 
Truth is that which reveals itself to those who have sounded 
the depths of experience. The Naiyayika admits the higher 
validity of ar§ajnana, or the wisdom of the seers. He asks 
us to judge our experiences by the achievement of individuals 
who have better comprehended the nature of reality. Truth, 
like goodness and beauty, is an achievement of the individual 
mind, and in another sense it is a revelation to the human 
mind of a world unrealised as yet but awaiting realisation in 
and through a fuller experience. We do not so much con¬ 
struct truth as find it. Yet the Naiyayika again and again 
slips into the point of view of the psychologist who assumes 
that souls and matter are conditions which bring about know¬ 
ledge. The relativity of knowledge to our ends does not confirm 
the absolute division between subject and object which the 
Nyaya assumes. It implies faith in the demands of our nature 
and in the possibility of their satisfaction. That the nature 
of the real is adapted to the needs of human action, shows 
the essential interrelatedness of the two aspects of reality, 
minds and their environment. The manifest pluralism and 
the unrelatedness of things is only apparent. The conception 
of a plurality of reals externally related to one another must 
yield place to the idea of the essential unity of the world. 

In accordance with the implications of the instrumental 
and relative character of all thought, the Naiyayika should 
admit the relative nature of the ideal of truth itself. Logical 
truth, which is reality conceived as a system of interrelated 

1 Cp. " Does the truth of the fact that a blind man has missed the perfect 
development of what should be normal about his eyesight depend for its 
proof upon the fact that a larger number of men are not blind ? The very 
first creature which suddenly groped into the possession of its eyesight had 
the right to assert that light was a reality. In the human world there may 
be very few who have their spiritual eyes open, but in spite of the numerical 
preponderance of those who cannot see, their want of vision must not be 
cited as an evidence of the negation of light ” (Rabindranath Tagore) See 
Foreword in Radhakrishnan’s Philosophy of the Upanifads . 
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selves and objects, is relative to the logical interest, though 
it is very much more satisfactory than the view which regards 
the universe as a plurality of independent reals. Truth is 
reality taken as ideal, regarded as an intelligible system. Our 
judgments and inferences aim at the comprehension of the 
whole. According to the degree in which they succeed and 
fail in the endeavours, their place in the body of knowledge is 
determined. All logical truth is relative in the sense that the 
individual is a fragment of reality handling another fragment 
loosened from its context, and it is impossible, so long as one 
occupies the logical standpoint, to grasp reality in itself. Our 
thought is forced to distinguish and select, and we are obliged 
to use the pragmatic test. The widest thought is compelled 
to leave out the existence of itself, which in reality it must 
include. All knowledge is an abstraction from the real. It 
is an ideal reconstruction of the absolute . 1 

The Nyaya analysis of perception and its view of svarupa- 
sambandha support the doctrine of the presence in knowledge 
of reality. The distinction of indeterminate and determinate 
perception suggests the view of the relativity of our knowledge 
to our interests. In some stages we have but an undiscriminat¬ 
ing acquaintance with reality, and in others a closer grasp of 
its complexity. The acceptance of the pragmatic test of 
practical utility confirms the view of the relativity of our 
knowledge to our limited standpoints. While the conception 
of reality as made up of two unlike spheres may be legitimate 
and useful for the purposes of psychology, it has to be trans¬ 
cended when we arrive at the logical point of view. As we 
have shown, the Nyaya is aware that it is only the coherence 
conception of truth that can be adopted in logic. The natural 
conclusion from this whole doctrine of relativity is that even 
this logical ideal of a complex cosmos with interrelated members 
cannot be regarded as absolute. The Nyaya did not choose 
to face this ultimate problem. But its theory of knowledge, 
when consistently carried out, leads clearly to the position 

* Cp. Bradley: " That the glory of this world in the end is appearance 
leaves the world more glorious, if we feel it is a show of some fuller splendour ; 
but the sensuous curtain is a deception and a cheat, if it hides some colourless 
movement of atoms, some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or 
unearthly ballet of bloodless categories ” (Logic, vol. ii, p. 591). 
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that the distinctions of subject and object arise within the 
fact of knowledge or experience, which alone is the absolute 
or the ultimate fact behind which we cannot go. 


XXI 

The World of Nature 

The Nyaya accepts the metaphysics of the Vai£e§ika, and 
regards the world of nature as a composite of eternal, unalter¬ 
able, causeless atoms, existing independently of our thoughts. 
The physical conceptions of the Nyaya are almost the same as 
those of the VaiSesika. 

It will, however, be of interest to know the way in which the Nyaya 
answers the objections of the rival schools. The problem of time 
offers peculiar difficulties. Some Naiyayikas hold that time is a form 
of experience and is perceived by the sense-organs as a qualification 
of Objects of perception. For example, Ramakrsnadhvarin, the author, 
of Sikh&mayLi, says that since we cognise objects as existing at present, 
time also may be said to be perceived. In the perception of the jar 
as existing at present (idanlm ghafo vartate), present time also enters 
into the perception of the object. Every object is perceived as exist¬ 
ing in time, though time is never perceived by itself. 1 Temporal 
relations are dependent on the terms related. There is no sooner or 
later, before or after, apart from events and actions. Time is per¬ 
ceived as a qualification of objects, and is therefore a substantive 
reality.* 

The Madhyamika theory, that there is no present time (varta- 
manakala) apart from the past and the future, is examined by 
Vatsyayana .3 The past is defined as that which precedes the present, 
and the future as that which succeeds it. But the present has no 
meaning apart from the past and the future. Vatsy&yana replies that 
all this is due to a confusion between time and space. The objector 
argues that when the object falls, we have the time taken up by its 
traversing a certain distance and the time that will be taken up by 
it in traversing the remaining distance, and there is no intervening 
distance which the object can be said to traverse at the present time. 
Space traversed gives the idea of past time, space to be traversed that 
of the future, and there is no third space which could give rise to the 
present time.4 But, says VStsy&yana, " time, or k&la, is not mani¬ 
fested by space (adhv&) but by action (kriya).” " We have the con- 


* Nydyamafijari, p. 130. 
s N.B., ii. 1. 39-ii. 1. 43. See I.P., p. 649. 


* Ibid., p. 137. 

4 N.B., ii. z. 39. 
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ccption of time (as past) when the action of falling has ceased. . . . 
When the same action is going to happen, we have the conception of 
time as future; and lastly, when the action of the thing is perceived 
as going on at the time, we have the conception of present time. In 
the circumstances, if a person were never to perceive the action as 
1 going on/ at the time, what could he conceive of as having ceased or 
as going to happen ? ... At both the points of time (past and future) 
the object is devoid of action; whereas, when we have the idea that 
the thing is falling down, the object is actually connected with the 
action ; so that what the present time apprehends is the actual existing 
connection of the object and the action, and thus it is only on the basis 
of this (existing connection and the time indicated by it) that we 
could have the conception of the other two points of time; which 
latter, for this reason, would not be conceivable, if the present time did 
not exist." 1 Again, perceptions arise in connection with things which 
axe present in time. There cannot be perception, if there is not present 
time. The present therefore is not a mere mathematical point but 
a tract of time with a certain duration, “ a slab of time with 
temporal thickness." a 

V&tsy&yana argues against several theories of the origin and nature 
of the world.3 He criticises the idea of momentariness (ksanikavada) 
on the ground that we cannot be certain that an entity will be replaced 
by another after the lapse of a moment, and there must be a connecting 
link between the origination of an entity and its cessation. We may 
admit the truth of momentariness where it is perceived but not where 
it is not perceived, as in stones, etc .4 From the successive cognitions 
we have of objects, their continued existence follows. The theory 
that all is non-being is rejected on the ground, that if everything is 
non-being, there cannot be any aggregates.J Nor can all things be said 
to be relative to one another. If long and short are interdependent, 
then neither of them can be established in the absence of the other. 
If neither of them is self-existent, it will be impossible to establish 
their interrelation.< The doctrine of impermanence (anityata) is based 
on the facts of the production and destruction of things. The Naiyayika 
argues that there are things like atoms, &ka£a, time and space, and some 
qualities of these which are neither produced nor destroyed .7 The 


* N.B., ii. i. 40. 

* Whitehead : The Principle of Relativity, p. 7. 

3 N.B., iv. 2. 31-33, and iv. 2. 26-27. 

4 N.B., iii. 2. 11. See also iii. 2. 12-13. 

5 N.B., iv. 1. 37-40. See also iv. 2. 26-27, 31-33. 

6 “ If there is no such thing as the character (or individuality) of things, 
why do we not have the relative notions of length and shortness in regard 
to two equal atoms or any two objects of equal size ? . . . What relativity 
(apek?3.) means is that when we perceive two things it becomes possible 
for us to perceive the preponderance of one over the other ” (>f.B., iv. 1. 40). 

7 N.B., iv. 1. 25-28. 
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opposite view that all things are permanent is equally defective, since 
some things we perceive are produced and destroyed. Composite 
substances are liable to production and destruction. 1 * * 4 5 Vfitsy&yan^ 
considers also the theory of the absolute diversity of things (sarva- 
pfthaktvavada).* The Naiyayika holds that a whole is not a mere 
aggregate of its parts, but is something over and above the parts to 
which it stands in the peculiar relation of samav§,ya (inherence). 
V&tsy&yana repudiates the Buddhist view 3 that the whole is nothing 
but the aggregate of parts, and that the relation is a myth.4 

The world cannot be produced by abhava, or non-existence. The 
supporters of the abh&va hypothesis argue that no effect arises until 
the cause is destroyed. For the sprout to arise, the seed must, 
be destroyed. Vatsyayana argues against this view that the 
cause which is said to destroy cannot come into existence after the 
destruction, and there is no production out of things destroyed. If 
the destruction, of the seed were the cause of the rise of the sprout, 
then the latter must appear at the very moment the seed is broken 
to pieces. As a matter of fact, the sprout appears only when the. 
disruption of the seed is followed by a fresh composite formed out 
of its particles. So the sprout is due not to abhava but a rearrange¬ 
ment of seed particles .5 The view that the world is the result of 
chance is examined and rejected. The law of causality cannot be 
denied without stultifying all experience. 6 


XXII 

The Individual Self and Its Destiny 

According to the Nyaya, the universe has certain elements 
which are not corporeal. These are our cognitions, desires, 
aversions, volitions, and the feelings of pleasure and pain. 7 
All these modes of consciousness are transitory, and so are 
not themselves to be identified with substances. They are 
viewed as qualities of the substance called the soul. 

The soul is a real substantive being, having for its qualities 
desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain and cognition. As a 

1 N.B., iv. i. 29-33. * N.B., iv. 1. 34-36. 

3 See Avayavanirakarapa of the Buddhist A£oka, who lived about the 

dose of the ninth century a.d. 

4 VStsySyana's explanation of Sathkhyaikdntavdda is not clear. It may 
possibly refer to some doctrine as Pythagoras's theory of numbers. 

5 N.B., iv. 1. 14-18. 6 N.B., iv. 1. 22-24. 

7 If pleasure, pain, desire and aversion are regarded as modes of feeling,, 
we have the three modes of consciousness, knowledge, feeling and will. ‘ 
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lule the NaiySyika proves the existence of the self by means 
of inference, though scriptural evidence is adduced in con¬ 
firmation. 1 Uddyotakara holds that the reality of the self is 
apprehended by means of perception also. According to him 
the object of the notion of “ I ” is the soul.* The recognition 
of the different cognitions as mine proves the continued 
persistence of the sold. 3 “ When a man is desirous of knowing 
or understanding (a certain thing) at first, he reflects as to 
what this may be and comes to know it “ this is so-and-so.” 
This knowing of the thing is by the same agent to whom 
belongs the previous desire to know and the subsequent 
reflection; so this knowledge becomes an indication of the 
presence of the common agent in the shape of the soul.” « 
We remember things which we previously cognised. 5 When 
one perceives an object, is attracted by it, struggles to obtain 
it, it is one soul that is the basis of these different activities. 6 
If our mental life has at each instant a unique qualitative 
character which constitutes it a moment in the concrete 
history of an individual subject, it is because it belongs to 
this self and not to another. Uddyotakara says : " For one 
who denies a soul, every cognition must be distinct with a 
distinct object of its own ; and no cognition or recollection 
would ever be possible.” 7 As a mere complex of sensational 
and affectional elements, no state of consciousness can be 
distinguished as mine or another’s. The experience of another 
is not my experience, for my self is different from his self. 
All our mental states, such as remembrance, recognition, 
awareness of the relative persistence of the self, volition or 

* N.S., i. i. io. 

1 N.V., iii. i. i. The V'aiiesika makes the self an object of yogic per¬ 
ception (V.S., ix. i. ii; Nyayakandali, p. 196). 

J N.B. and N.V., i. 1. 10. « N.B., i. 1. 10. 

i N.B., iii. 1. 14 ; also iii. 1. 7-11. 

* Ekakartfkatvarh jfiSnecchapravrttlnSm saminaSrayatvam (N.B., iii. 
*• 34 )- 

7 N.V., i. 1. 10. Vacaspati observes: “If in the absence of the soul 
the recollection and fusion of cognitions were possible under the hypothesis 
of every cognition setting up and forming a factor in a series of cognitions, 
then every cognition would recall and fuse with every other cognition of the 
same series." This statement of VScaspati is a paraphrase of VatsySyana’s 
remark that “ the recognition of one cognition by another cognition would 
be as possible as the recognition by one body of the experiences of another 
body” (N.B., i. 1. 10). 
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the assertion of self, sympathy or consciousness of relation to 
other selves, all these imply the reality of a self. 

The materialist view that consciousness is a property erf 
the body is easily refuted. If it were a property of the body, 
it would exist in the various parts of the body and its material 
constituents. 1 If the latter were also conscious, then we have 
to regard the individual consciousness as the combination of 
several consciousnesses produced by the different constituents. 
If body has consciousness, then all matter must have it, since 
it is of the same nature as the body. If beyond the body 
there is no soul, then the moral law would seeffi to be without 
any significance. 1 Since the body is changing from moment 
to moment, no sin can pursue us in subsequent lives. If 
consciousness is the essential property of the body, then it 
can never lose its essence, and it should be impossible for us 
to find bodies devoid of consciousness, as we do in corpses. 
Consciousness is not found in states of trance. It is not a 
natural quality of the body, since it does not last as long as 
the body lasts, as colour and the like do.3 If it were an 
accidental property of the body, then its cause is something 
else than the body itself. Again, consciousness cannot be the 
property of that of which one is conscious but of that which 
is conscious. If consciousness is a property of the body, then 
it must be capable of being perceived by others also. 4 Body 
is not even an auxiliary of consciousness in view of certain 
familiar experiences. At best it is an instrument or aid for 
the expression of consciousness. Body is defined as “ the 
vehicle of actions, sense-organs and objects.” 5 The soul 
exerts itself to gain or get rid of objects by means of the body, 
which is the seat of the senses, mind and sentiments. We 
cannot identify the body with either consciousness or the self 
which possesses it. Nor can we identify consciousness with 
the vital processes. Vitality is a name for a particular relation 
of the self to the body. 6 

The self is not the senses but what controls them, and 


' See Sdthkhya Sutra, iii. 20-21, and VijQ5nabhik?u and Aniruddha on 
them. 

* N.B., iii. 1. 4. J N.B., iii. 2. 47. 

« See I.P., vol. i, pp. 284-285. See also N.B., iii. 2. 53-55. 

% N.S., i. 1. 11. f Ny&yakandalt, p. 263 
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synthesises their contributions. 1 It is the soul that confers 
unity on the various kinds of apprehensions. The eye cannot 
hear sounds nor the ear see visions, and the consciousness that 
I who am seeing a thing now have also heard of it will not 
be possible if the soul were not different from and beyond the 
senses. As instruments, the senses imply an agent which 
uses them. Being only products of matter, they cannot have 
consciousness as their property. Even when the object seen 
and the eye are both destroyed, the knowledge that I have 
seen remains, and so this knowledge is not a quality of either 
the outer objects or the senses. 1 Nor is the soul to be iden¬ 
tified with manas, which is only the instrument by the aid of 
which the soul thinks. Since the manas is atomic in nature, 
it can no more be the self than the body can. If intelligence 
is a quality of manas, then the simultaneous cognition of 
things such as yogis have would be inexplicable.3 The self 
cannot be identified with the body, senses or manas, since it 
is present even when the body is lost, the senses are cut off 
and manas is quieted down."* All these belong to the 
object side, and can never be the subject while self is the 
subject.5 

This permanent self is not buddhi or intellection, upalabdhi 
or apprehension, or jnana or knowledge. 6 Buddhi is non¬ 
permanent, while the soul must be permanent. 7 Our con¬ 
sciousness is to be compared to a flowing stream, where one 
mental state vanishes as soon as another appears. Whatever 
be the nature of the object, fleeting like sound or relatively 
permanent like a jar, cognitions themselves are transitory. 8 
The relative permanence of the object accounts for the relative 
distinctness of the cognition, but cannot make the cognition 
itself permanent.9 The capacity for recognition cannot be 
attributed to buddhi. 10 Intellect (buddhi) according to the 
Naiyayika is not a substance nor the cogniser, but a quality 
of the soul which is capable of being perceived. The self is 
the perceiver of all that brings about pain and pleasure 

1 N.B., iii. i. z. * N.B., iii. 2. 18. 3 N.B., iii. 2. 19. 

4 P.P., p. 69. See also Bha?dpariccheda„ 47-49. 

5 N.V., iii. 2,19. 6 N.S., i. 1-5. 7 N.V.T.T., i. 1. 10. 

8 N.B., iii. 2. z-2 ; iii. 2. 18-41. 

9 N.B., iii. 2. 44. See also N.V., iii. 2. 45. 10 N.B., iii. 2. 3. 
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(sarvasya dra§ta), the experiencer of all pains and pleasures 
(bhokta) and the knower of all things (sarvanubhavi). 

The substance to which these qualities belong cannot be 
made up of parts, for it is an assumption of the Nyaya that 
compound substances are destructible while simple ones are 
eternal. Whatever has an origin is necessarily made up of 
parts, and when the parts fall asunder, the thing perishes. 
The soul is partless (niravayava) and eternal. It has no 
beginning and no end. If a soul once began to be, it will 
sometime cease to be. The soul cannot be of a limited size, 
since what is limited has parts and is destructible. The soul 
must be either atomic or infinite, and of no medium size 
(madhyamaparimana) like compound substances. It cannot 
be atomic, since we cannot then perceive its qualities of 
intellection, will, etc. If it were atomic, it would be impossible 
to account for the cognition which extends all over the body. 1 
If of intermediate size, it must be either larger or smaller 
than the body. Either way, it cannot occupy the body as it 
does and should do. If it is of the same size as the body, it 
will be too small for the body, as it grows from birth onwards. 
Nor can the difficulty of its changing dimension from birth to 
birth be avoided. So it is all-pervading, though it cannot 
cognise many things simultaneously, on account of the atomic 
nature of manas. It is manas that retains the impressions 
of acts done in the body, and each soul has normally only one 
manas which is regarded as eternal. 2 

The soul is unique in each individual.3 There are an 
infinite number of souls; if not, then everybody would be 
conscious of the feelings and thoughts of everybody else. 4 
If one soul were present in all bodies, then when one experiences 
pleasure or pain, all should possess the same experiences, 
which is not the case. 

Consciousness is not an essential property of the soul. 
The series of cognitions can have an end. “ As regards the 
final cognition, it is destroyed either when there are no causes 
for its continuance (in the form of merit or demerit) or by 

* Tarkasamgrahadlpika, 17. * N.B., i. 1. 16 ; iii. 2. 56. 

3 N.V.T.T., i. 1. 10; N.B., iii. 1. 14. 

4 The possibility of one soul guiding different bodies is admitted as a 
supernormal phenomenon (N.B., iii. 2. 32), 
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reason of the peculiarities of time (which can put an end to 
the operation of merit and demerit), or by the appearance of 
impressions produced by the final cognition itself/' 1 * * 4 5 It 
follows that the soul which is the substratum of consciousness 
need not always be conscious. As a matter of fact, it is an 
unconscious (ja<Ja) principle capable of being qualified by 
states of consciousness.* Consciousness cannot exist apart 
from self, even as the brilliance of the flame cannot live apart 
from the flame ; but the soul itself is not necessarily conscious. 
Consciousness is regarded as a quality of the soul produced 
in the waking state by the conjunction of the soul with manas. 
It is an intermittent quality of the self.3 

The soul is an eternal entity which is from time to time 
connected with a body suitable to its desert. The body has 
its source in the acts done by the person, and is the basis of 
pleasure and pain. 4 The body is formed under the influence 
of the unseen force of destiny,5 and is the result of the per¬ 
sistence of the effect of the previous acts. 6 7 Each man becomes 
endowed with a body fit for being the medium of the ex¬ 
periences which he has to undergo. The birth of a being is 
not a mere physiological process. Uddyotakara says : 11 The 
karma of the parents who have to enjoy the experiences 
resulting from the birth of the child, as well as the karma of 
the personality which has to undergo experiences in the world, 
both these conjointly bring about the birth of the body in the 
mother's womb." 7 The connection of the soul with the body 
is called its birth and its separation from it death. 8 * * At the 

1 N.V., iii. 2. 24. 

* Udayana views it as a substance possessing knowledge, joy and other 
pure qualities, eternal, imperishable, unchangeable, not bigger than an atom 
in size though capable of pervading the body. 

1 N.B. and N.V. on i. i. io, and P.P., p. 99. 

4 N.B., iii. 1. 27. The body is composed mainly of earth, though the 
otner elements help in its formation (iii. 1. 27-29). While the human body 
is mainly made of earth, the Nyaya admits aqueous bodies formed in the 
regions of Varuija, fiery in those of Sun, and aerial in those of V&yu. There 
are not, however, Ska£ic, or ethereal bodies 

5 N.B., iii. 2. 60-72. 

6 Pflrvakj-taphal&nubandhat (N.B., iii. 2. 60). 

7 N.V., iii. 2. 63. 

8 iv. x. 10. The question is asked whether birth and death, i.c. rotation 

in the wheel of sams&ra, belong to the soul or the manas. Uddyotakara 

answers: “ If by saihssira you mean the action (of entering and moving 
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beginning of creation, an activity is set up in the atoms by 
which they combine so as to form material objects. A similar 
activity arises in the minds of the souls, which brings about 
several other qualities consequent upon the past careers of the 
souls themselves. The concrete history of each soul embraces 
a number of lives. At any one moment its historically con¬ 
tinuous existence is rooted in the past and embraces an out¬ 
line of the future. Any one life is but a part of a historically 
conditioned series. 

No serious attempt is made to prove the pre-existence 
theory, since it is generally accepted. Infants show signs of 
pleasure and pain in quite early stages ; and we cannot reduce 
the smiles and cries of the baby to mere mechanical movements 
like the opening and the closing of the lotus flowers . 1 The 
human being is very much more than a mere flower. The 
newborn babe’s desire for milk cannot be explained on the 
analogy of the attraction of the iron by the magnet, since the 
child is not a mere piece of metal . 1 The objection that 
children with desires may be produced, even as substances 
with qualities are produced, is not valid, since desires are not 
mere qualities but take their rise from previous experience.3 
We come into the world “ not in entire forgetfulness, and not 
in utter nakedness,” but with certain memories and habits 
acquired in the previous state of existence.« The argument 
for pre-existence as well as future life is strengthened by 
ethical considerations. If we do not assume a past and a 
future for our souls, then our ethical sense will be violated by 
loss of merited action (krtahani) and gain of unmerited result 
(akrtabhyagama). There must be a future where we can 
experience the fruits of our deeds and a past to account for 
the differences in our lots in the present. When our desert 
is completely exhausted, our soul is freed from samsara and 


off from the bodies), then it belongs to the manas, as it is the manas that 
actually moves (samsarati); on the other hand, if by saihsSra you mean 
experiencing (of pleasure and pain), then it belongs to the soul, since it is 
the soul that experiences pleasure and pain " (N.V., i. i. 19). 

* iii. 1. 19-21. * iii. 1. 22-24. J iii. 1 . 25 - 26 . 

4 It may well be said that desires and inclinations prove only the 
existence of the soul and not its previous existence. After all, the Ny 5 ya 
theory of new beginnings does not require us to accept a past for our 
souls. 
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rebirth and attains release or emancipation (moksa). 1 Accord¬ 
ing to Viitsyayana, “ the fruition of all one's acts comes about 
in the last birth preceding release." 2 

Release is freedom from pain.3 “ This condition of immor¬ 
tality, free from fear, imperishable, consisting in the attainment 
of bliss, is called Brahma." 4 Moksa is supreme felicity marked 
by perfect tranquillity and freedom from defilement. It is not 
the destruction of self, but only of bondage. It is defined 
negatively as the cessation of pain, and not as the enjoyment 
of positive pleasure. For pleasure is always tainted with pain. 
It is caused as much as pain. Uddyotakara urges that if the 
released soul is to have everlasting pleasure, it must also have 
an everlasting body, since experiencing is not possible without 
the bodily mechanism.5 

When the scriptural texts speak of the essence of the soul as 
pleasure, they mean only perfect freedom from pain. The Naiy&yika 
proves that every idea of liberation includes this minimum of freedom 
from pain. 6 Freedom is, in the Nyaya, complete cessation of effort, 
activity, consciousness and absolute cessation of the soul from body, 
manas, etc. This state of pure existence to which the liberated souls 
attain is compared to the state of deep dreamless sleep. 7 This state 
of abstract existence, without knowledge and joy, is, however, said to 
be one of great glory, as the soul possesses the general qualities of 
vibhutva, or ubiquity, though not the specific ones (vi£esaguna) of know¬ 
ledge, desire and will. V&tsyayana criticises the theory that freedom 
consists in the manifestation of the soul's happiness on the ground that 
there is neither evidence nor justification for it. If there is a cause for 
the manifestation of happiness, it must be either eternal or non-etemal. 
If the former, then there would be no difference between the soul 
released and the soul bound. If the cause be non-etemal, what can 
it be ? Not the contact of soul with manas, which by itself brings 
about nothing. Other aids like merit have to be admitted. But the 
product of non-eternal merit cannot be eternal. When the merit is 
exhausted, its product of pleasure must also cease. 8 It is a state 
absolutely free even from cognitions, which are, according to the 
NySya, evanescent and productive of activity and so bondage. The 

* N.B., iii. 2. 67. * N.B., iv. 1. 64. 3 i. 1. 9. 

4 Tad abhayam, ajaram, amptyupadam, brahmaksemapraptifc (N.B., 
i. 1. 22). 

J N.V., i. 1. 22. See also N.B., iv. 1. 58. Pleasure is a quality and not 
a constituent of the soul, according to V&caspati. See N.V.T.T., i. 1. 22 

6 S.D.S., xi. 

7 Su?uptasya svapnadar§ane kle§abhavavad apavargafc (iv. 1. 63) 

8 N.B., i. 1. 22. See also Ny&yakandall, pp. 286-287. 
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S&ihkhya view, that freedom is a state of pure consciousness, is criticised 
on the ground that there must be some cause for the emergence of this 
consciousness ; and whatever is caused is non-eternal. Besides, the 
S&ihkhya view that the purusa is discriminated from prakpti in mok?a, 
so that the latter ceases to function and the former rests in its own 
nature, credits the unintelligent principle of prakpti with too much 
wisdom . 1 

The critic feels that the mok§a of the Naiyayikas is a word 
without meaning. There is not very much to distinguish the 
Ny&ya philosophy from materialism. It regards the individual 
as neither the soul nor the body, but the result of their union. 
When there is a separation between soul and body, “ nothing 
whatever can happen to excite sensation,” as Lucretius says, 
“ not if earth shall be mingled with sea and sea with heaven.” 
The peace of extinguished consciousness may be the peace of 
death. The sleep without dreams is a state of torpor, and we 
may as well say that a stone is enjoying supreme felicity in 
a sound sleep without any disturbing dreams. The state of 
painless, passionless existence, which the Nyaya idealises, 
seems to be a mere parody of what man dreams to be. To 
lose sensations, passions, interests, to be free from the con¬ 
ditions of space and time, is certainly different from being 
bom anew in God. Men of a feeling heart shun such a monster 
as cast of brass, which may find a fit dwelling in a sanctuary 
filled with the statues of gods. The VedSntin, to whatever 
school he belongs, argues that freedom consists in quitting 
this frail, perishable individuality to be taken up into the 
being of the infinite. Naiyayikas are anxious to make out 
that the condition of freedom is one of bliss , 1 but they cannot 
do so until they revise their conception of the soul’s relation 
to consciousness. 


XXIII 

Some Critical Considerations on the Nyaya Theory of 
the Soul and Its Relation to Consciousness 

The Naiyayika is not clear about the status of conscious¬ 
ness in his theory. He regards the soul by itself as unconscious, 
and argues that consciousness is produced by the reaction of 

1 N.S., iii. 2. 73-78. » Nydyasara, pp. 39-41. Cp. also N.B., i. 1. 22. 
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the self to organic nature. He assumes the reality of a soul 
substance to account for the unity of our consciousness. Our 
consciousness is not the same for two moments, and there are 
periods when it often lapses altogether. Yet there seems to 
be an identity which makes us remember things and say that 
we are the same in childhood and old age. To explain this 
phenomenon, the Naiyayika assumes an eternal self-substance, 
which remains the same, though conscious states supervene 
one upon another. But can the soul be unconscious and yet 
be able to recognise ? If in sleep and such other states there 
is a complete breach of our conscious life, and if the soul were 
an unconscious substance, how can the phenomenon of recog¬ 
nition be accounted for ? If the self assumed by the Naiyayika 
were not an eternal consciousness witnessing the series of 
mental states, it cannot recognise or remember. As Saihkara 
says : “ Even for him who maintains that consciousness fails in 
those states, it is not possible to speak of a failure not wit¬ 
nessed by consciousness.” 1 The self must be an uninterrupted 
consciousness which never takes a holiday. The Naiyayika is 
right in holding that, if consciousness means a succession of 
states of consciousness of something observed either by itself 
or from outside, then it is not the fundamental reality, the 
subject which is eternal and self-sufficient. But this latter 
principle need not be beyond consciousness. An unconscious 
soul registering the traces left by conscious states, is on the 
same level with the brain retaining the impressions of con¬ 
scious occurrences. If the self is not to be viewed as a constant 
consciousness, then we need not assume it at all. The brain 
cells of the organism may serve as the basis of memory and 
recognition. But the Naiyayika is not satisfied with such a 
solution, and therefore he has to admit a conscious subject 
or self. This seems to be the implication of his view of the 
self as an immaterial substance. It is said to be spiritual, 
and it is necessary to admit that it is conscious, though not 
in the empirical sense. The Naiyayika is anxious that the 
eternal self should not be identified with fleeting cognitions. 
The spiritual reality of the self is not to be confused with the 
transitory mental states. The self is not always qualified by 
these passing mental phenomena. But if it is to serve the 

« S.B., ii. 18. 
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purpose for which it is assumed, then it must be of the nature 
of consciousness. The Samkhya view is, on this point, a step 
in advance of the Nyaya. 

Unless we assume the reality of self as consciousness, the 
explanation of consciousness becomes difficult. We cannot 
make consciousness a tertium quid, a sort of mechanical glow 
which arises when two unconscious substances, soul and 
matter, interact. If the soul by itself is not conscious, and 
if consciousness is induced in it by the action of the outer 
world on it, there is nothing to distinguish the Nyaya theory 
from materialism, say as it may that consciousness is not 
a mere by-product of the brain. Consciousness is furthest 
removed from materiality, and we cannot find any mechanical 
equivalent to it. It is inconceivable how material and non¬ 
material entities interact. When we pass from a material 
event to a psychical state, we step from one world into another 
incommensurable one. It is no explanation to say that 
conscious states are epiphenomena produced by the inter¬ 
action of two unconscious substances, soul and manas. The 
soul is infinite and partless (niravayava), the manas is atomic 
and partless, and how can we conceive the interaction between 
the two ? 1 If consciousness is something originated in the 
infinitely extended self, is the substrate of this consciousness 
the self in its whole extent, or a part particularised by the 
body ? The former is not admissible, since then all things 
should present themselves to consciousness all at once. The 
latter is not admissible, since the self has no parts. It is no 
use taking shelter under the determining character of merit 
and demerit, for these can have little to do with the appre¬ 
hension of the sea or the sky or the rivers or the mountains. 
Samkara urges several objections. Since every soul is omni¬ 
present, the manas connected with one soul must be connected 
with all souls, with the result that all souls should have the 
same experiences. Since all souls are all-pervading, they 
must be in all bodies as well. Many all-pervading souls must 
be regarded as occupying the same space.* If consciousness 

1 S.B., ii. 2. 17. In the state of pralaya, or destruction, the souls are 
not supposed to be in contact with atoms. How do they retain the traces 
of their past ? Does the manas retain them, and is the manas with the 
soul in the pralaya as well 

• S B., ii. 3. 50-53. 
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is traced to the action of the self on manas, which is material 
in nature, then the soul must be looked upon as sharing the 
character of consciousness, for two material bodies, when they 
come into contact with each other, can only produce a material 
phenomenon. If we wish to escape from *he charge of 
materialism, which makes intelligence the unpurposed effect 
of a blind dance of atoms or electrons, we have to assume the 
independence of consciousness. The soul must be regarded 
as a spirit unceasingly active, though we may not be aware 
of its activity. Forgetfulness and falsehood require explana¬ 
tion, and not memory and knowledge. 

If we distinguish soul and body, we have to rely upon the 
conception of adrsta or Descartes's deus ex machina to account 
for their interaction. According to the Nyaya, the soul as vibhu 
or all-pervading, is always in contact with manas, and cog¬ 
nitions arise when manas comes into contact with sense-organs. 
Manas is on the one side, joined to the sense-organs, and, on 
the other, to the soul. How it is able to do this is a mystery 
which the Naiyayika solves by appealing to the power of God. 

The Nyaya regards soul and body as not only distinct but 
as co-ordinately real. It adopts the theory of a separable soul 
inhabiting a body which is to be defined in terms of matter. 
In the human organism, soul and body cannot be regarded as 
of equal rank. Nor are they exclusive. The soul is not 
something added from outside to the machine of the body. 
The Naiyayika believes in a more organic connection between 
the spiritual and the physical aspects of human nature . 1 
According to the theory advocated by the Nyaya and the 
Vai£esika, matter is the vehicle and instrument for the expres¬ 
sion of ideal purposes. There is more of meaning and value 
in spirit than in matter, and therefore more of reality. The 
distinction between soul and body has to be viewed as one 
of higher and lower levels of experience. 

The Naiyayika is aware that consciousness is the basis 
and prius of all experience. It is not a fact among facts, like 
the siin or the earth, but the necessary ground of reference 
of all facts. Buddhi, instead of being a mere quality induced 
in the self by the action of the outer objects, is the necessary 
basis of all experience. Annam Bhatta defines it as the 

* N.B., iii. 2. 60. 
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" condition of all experience ” (sarvavyavahSrahetub).* 
Siv5.ditya defines buddhi as “ the illuminating principle 
belonging to the soul,” * which the commentator Jinavardhana 
explains more clearly as “ of the nature of light, since it 
dispels the darkness of ignorance and illuminates all objects.” 3 
What is prior to all experience cannot be derived from experi¬ 
ence. While the particular ideas and beliefs may be conse¬ 
quent upon environmental conditions, the latter by themselves 
cannot account for them apart from the basis of consciousness. 
Buddhi as defined by the Nyaya belongs to the subject side. 4 
It is not a temporary phase, but the essential nature of the 
subject which can never become the object, the universal 
consciousness, apart from which neither finite individuals nor 
objects are possible. 

If consciousness is the basis of all experience, the founda¬ 
tional reality within which the finite selves and the objects 
of which they are conscious fall, it is more than finite. The 
individual subject and the object are fragmentary phases of 
the infinite, which are ever changing. The self which the 
Nyaya assumes to account for the synthesis of the manifold 
experiences of life, is of the nature of consciousness which 
makes possible all experience. We cannot call it a substance, 
since that would be to apply to it conceptions valid only in 
the world of experience, seeing that it is in virtue of the 
presence of this constant consciousness that a world of experi¬ 
ence is possible. If we include within this experience that 
which is superior to it and at the same time constitutes it, 
the self becomes a thinking substance with other things 
outside it. 

A distinction will have to be made between the self as 
pure consciousness, common to all individuals, and the finite 
selves which have a historical existence. The self of the 
Naiyayika is something which grows, is plastic and has a 

1 Tarkasamgraha, 43. Govardhana, in his Nydyabodhinl , regards vyava- 
hara as equivalent to $abdaprayoga, or whatever can be expressed through 
words, though this view is too narrow. 

a Atmairayab prakaiab. Saptapadarthl, 93. Cp. Annam Bhatta’s 
definition of Atman as jfianadhikarai^am (Tarkasarhgraha, 17). 

3 Ajflanandhakara - tiraskarak&raka - sakalapadSrthasyarthaprak&Sakab 
pradlpa iva dedlpyamano yab praka^ab sa buddhib* 

4 N.V., iii. 2. 19. 
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history. The arguments that what has a beginning will have 
an end, what is put together is liable to dissolution and decay, 
and that the simple can in no manner be dissolved or destroyed, 
prove the eternal character of the pure self, and not that of 
the historical souls. The latter have ends and ideals which 
determine their reactions to the conditions of life. The 
susceptibility ot the finite individual to particular emotions 
and the obstacles which impede its activity are due to his¬ 
torical circumstances. The kind of permanence which the 
growing individuals possess is not to be confused with the 
constancy of the pure self. The relatively fixed character of 
the nature of the finite selves is derived from external factors. 
The self-enclosed historical selves are infinite in number. A 
sure philosophic instinct guides the Naiyayika when he regards 
the limits of individual and physical particularity as accidents 
of the self, which it will be freed from when it is delivered 
from the curse of mortality. The defining character of the 
self must persist, whether it is in a state of freedom or bondage. 
Since the nature of the self transcends our knowledge, we feel 
that what remains after eliminating the intellectual, emotional 
and volitional impulses, is a mere blank. The Naiy&yika is, 
however, convinced that the basis of the accidental properties 
is something real. It is the relation to the object that hides 
the truth of the self. The self in us is clouded by the passive 
element of matter. The Naiyayika is right in his view that 
the spirit is immortal, though he is wrong in confusing it 
with the jlvatman, which has no recollection of the former life, 
any more than of the uninterrupted presence of consciousness. 
While the atman in us is the universal spirit, the identical 
self, yet the faculty which receives impressions is, because 
of its receptivity, something dependent, passive, perishable, 
partaking more of the nature of matter The atman or the 
self in us which is regarded as immaterial cannot admit of any 
suspension of its activity. It is not subject to enfeeblement 
or corruption, while the manas, like the body which houses 
it and the associated organs, is of a different character. The 
facts experienced by each soul are different, since the souls 
are attached to different organs of thought. If the soul is 
freed from its association with manas, then all objects would 
reach consciousness simultaneously, and the contents of all 
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souls which are omnipresent would be the same. This uni¬ 
versal content is grasped by each finite soul from one peculiar 
point of view determined by the spatio-temporal order in 
which each soul is placed. The view which ViSvanatha assigns 
to the Vedantin, that the self is knowledge, while all objects 
are but special forms of it determined by historical circum¬ 
stances, is unavoidable . 1 

That the exclusiveness of the jivatman is not its essential 
property comes out from the fact of knowledge itself. If each 
soul is a distinct spiritual unit with a peculiar manas, we 
cannot be sure that the worlds which they perceive are all 
one. If each unit makes a world for itself, a radical pluralism, 
where there are as many worlds as there are units, would 
result. The Nyaya is anxious to escape from subjectivism, 
and believes that we all know a common world. In other 
words, we are able to transcend the limits of the here and the 
now, rise above the contingent, the particular and the frag¬ 
mentary, to the necessary, the universal and the infinite. All 
knowledge has an element of the necessary, something that 
must be. The knowing self cannot be finite. The relation 
of the finite subject to the world is not static. The finite 
consciousness is never complete, and is therefore ever at unrest 
with itself. The characteristic of finite thought is to be con¬ 
tinuously self-transforming. Human thinking is dialectical 
in its procedure, always attempting to negate the relatively 
static character of what is external to it. All that seems 
external to consciousness is not really so. That we are dis¬ 
contented with what we are, is a claim to what we ought to 
be. To try to get beyond the merely empirical order of 
things and events is to aim at a more fundamental reality, 
which is nothing else than the supreme consciousness which 
regards nothing as alien to itself. The Naiyayika distinguishes 
the pure self from the historical individuality dependent on 
the ideals and beliefs which give, so to say, a sort of concretion 

* Nan vastu vijfl&nam eva atma tasya svatafr prakaiarupatvic ceta- 
natvam J fiSnasukhadikam tu t asy aivakaravi£e$ab. Tasyapi bhavatv&d 
eva k?a^ikatvam purvapurvavijftanasyottaravijnane hetutvat (Sidtfh&nta- 
muktavali, 49). The self is knowledge indeed. Its character as knowledge 
is proved by its self-manifestation. Knowledge of this or that object, 
happiness, etc., are special forms of it. Being simply objects, they are 
transitory, the preceding mental states causing the succeeding ones. 
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to the pure self. If we are able to distinguish at any moment 
the nature of the finite self, it is through its organic character 
and ideals, determined ,by its past history and environmental 
conditions. But these individualising conditions of the ideals, 
the organism and the environment, are admitted by the 
Naiyayika to be different from the true self, though resting 
on it. The Naiyayika has logically to admit that the doctrine 
of the plurality of selves is based on the accidental properties 
of the self, and it will have to be given up when the essential 
nature of the self is emphasised. The historical point of view 
which is not ultimate yields a pluralistic conception of the 
universe; the metaphysical point of view which is ultimate 
transcends pluralism. The Nyaya argument, that the supreme 
self cannot be one, since on that view there will be a confusion 
of the different experiences of pleasure—pain, cannot be pressed, 
since the distinction of historical selves is not denied. The 
many minds determine the different souls, which in their 
turn are said to mould into shape the universe by their deeds. 
While the individual souls are not in touch with all aspects 
of the universe, Sridhara admits that there must be at least 
one soul which has the whole universe for its sphere of experi¬ 
ence. This soul has not any general relation to all things, 
but has intimate relation with and control over all . 1 In 
essence all souls are one. The empirical differences which we 
notice among the souls are determined by the intimate and 
special relations into which the souls, which are in general 
touch with all things, enter. 

To assume the fundamental reality of the universal con¬ 
sciousness or self is not to support the doctrine of subjectivism. 
To base the distinction of subject and object on the reality 
of the universal self is not to deny that the earth and the 
planets spun on their axes and waltzed round the sun aeons 
before there was a living plant to respond to the light of the 
sun or a sentient eye to translate solar energy into light. 

The Nyaya cannot account for experience so long as it 
regards consciousness as a mere property of the soul. Self, 
as universal consciousness, is to be admitted, if experience is 
to be rendered intelligible. The Nyaya is right, when ,it says 
that environmental conditions lead to the development of 

1 Nydyakandali , p. 88. 
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certain ideas and beliefs, and the development constitutes the 
historicity of human nature. This human nature, however* 
is not the subject of all consciousness, but is a development 
within consciousness determined through an objective medium. 
The distinctness of the souls is due to the earthly life in which 
they partake. The finite beings, though rooted in matter, 
strive to flower in spirit. The perfected souls live within the 
spirit’s fire when the smoke of their bodies passes away. Nor 
have we on this view the danger that the freed soul is empty- 
handed. The distinction of one and many has no meaning, 
so far as the freed condition of the souls is conceived. It is 
to some such view that we are led, if we try to carry out the 
central teaching of the Nyaya philosophy and rid it of its 
inconsistencies, though the Nyaya thinkers themselves were 
not clearly aware of it. 


XXIV 

Ethics 

The Nyaya thinkers do not draw a hard and fast line of 
distinction between will and intellect. Intellect is no more 
a passive agent receiving or reflecting objects presented to it 
than will is a mysterious power which comes into operation 
after the intellect presents objects to it. All knowledge is 
purposive and even as we cognise objects we like or dislike 
them, try to obtain or avoid them. When we think an object, 
we at the same time value it and adopt a definite practical 
attitude to it. Ethics deals with the practical side of man's 
life, more especially with voluntary activities. 

A psychological analysis of the nature of volition is given in some 
Ny&ya treatises. ViSvanatha 1 mentions a number of conditions of 
icchi or desire. We do not desire impossible things. Only children 
cry for the moon. As a rule we desire things which seem to be within 
our reach.* Again, the objects willed are recognised to be desirable, 
as conductive to the good of the agent. 3 Even when we will to 
commit suicide, or drive a thorn into our flesh, it is because we believe 
in the value of these objects. Nothing has value except in relation to 
a subject, though the subject may look upon suicide and such other 
courses of conduct as conducive to his welfare, in an abnormal state 


* Siddh&ntamukt&vali, 146-150. 
9 I$tasadhanatajflana. 


• Kj-tis 5 dhyatajfiSna. 
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of mind. 1 Whatever other judgment may be passed on it later, at 
the time of the volition the object must be regarded as desirable. 
In determining the desirability of a plan of action, we take into 
account all its consequences and make sure that its adoption will 
not be accompanied by greater evil.* When an object threatens 
to yield more harm, we do not care to pursue it. This condition 
involves a careful survey of the consequences of the proposed course 
of action. 

Voluntary activities which are instinctive 3 and automatic, 
where the operation of will (svecchadhlnatva) is absent, are 
not, strictly speaking, the objects of moral judgment. The 
soul is not the victim of desires and aversions which flood 
upon it from outward sources. If the soul were by itself an 
unconscious entity, then its aversions and the preferences may 
be regarded as the destiny which drags the soul along in its 
train. The Nyaya assumes a power of initiative, selection 
and choice, implying thereby that the nature of the soul is 
spiritual freedom. Vatsyayana combats the view which traces 
all events to the direct intervention of God, providing no 
room for human effort (puru§akara).4 The human will is 
efficient enough, though it works under the control of God. 
Vatsyayana refutes the notion that the will works without 
any cause. 5 

All acts have for their motive (prayojana) 6 the desire to 
obtain pleasure (sukhaprapti) and avoid pain (duhkhapari- 
hara). Pain, the cause of uneasiness, 7 is the sign that the soul 
is not at rest with itself. The highest good is deliverance 
from pain and not the enjoyment of pleasure, for pleasure is 
always mixed up with pain. 8 Samsara is of the nature of 

1 Rogadu?itacittab. 

* Balavad ani§tananubandhitvajnana. This is ambiguous, and may 
mean either the consciousness of the absence of evil (ani§ta ajanakatvajfifina) 
or the absence of the consciousness of any evil (ani$tajanakatvajftanabh&va). 
Vi$vanatha inclines to the latter view. 

i Jlvanayonipurvaka, 152. 4 N.B., iv. 1. 19-21. 

s N.B., iv. 1. 22-24. 

6 N.B. and N.V., i. f . 24, on it ; also N.B., iii. 2. 32-37. 

7 i. 1. 21. 

8 S.D.S., xi. Uddyotakara somewhat modifies the view. " If there 
were no pleasure, merit would be entirely useless. . . . Nor will it be right 
to regard the mere negation of pain as the result of merit, since then the 
result of merit will be a merely negative entity. In ordinary life we find 
a twofold activity among men. One acts with a view to obtain something 
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suffering, though it may seem on occasions to be pleasant. 
To escape from samsara is to attain the highest good. “ Pain, 
birth, activity, faults, false notions: on the successive annihila¬ 
tion of these in turn, there is the annihilation of the one 
next before it.” 1 Pain (duhkha) is the result of birth (janma), 
which is the result of activity (pravrtti). All activity, good or 
bad, binds us to the chain of samsara and leads to some kind 
of birth, high or low. The Naiyayika blushes that he has a 
body, and declares with Novalis that “ life is a disease of the 
spirit, an activity excited by passion." The activity is due 
to the defects of aversion (dvesa), attachment (raga) and 
stupidity (moha). Aversion includes anger, envy, malignity, 
hatred and implacability. Attachment includes lust, avarice, 
avidity and covetousness. Stupidity includes misapprehen¬ 
sion, suspicion, conceit and carelessness. Stupidity is the 
worst since it breeds aversion and attachment. 1 Through 
these defects, we forget that there is nothing agreeable or 
disagreeable to the soul and come to like and dislike objects. 
The cause of these defects is false knowledge (mithyajnana) 
about the nature of the soul, pain, pleasure, etc. To attain 
the timeless condition of freedom, which is the only real value, 
we must put an end to the chain which begins with false 
notions and ends with pain. When false knowledge dis¬ 
appears, faults pass away. With their disappearance, activity 
has no raison d’etre, and so there is no chance of birth. 
Cessation of birth means abolition of pain, which is another 
name for final bliss. 3 

So long as we act, we are under the sway of attachment 
arid aversion and cannot attain the highest good. The hatred 
of pain is still hatred and the attachment to pleasure is still 


desirable, while another acts with a view to avoid the undesirable; and if 
there were nothing desirable, this twofold activity would not be possible. 
Again (if there were no pleasure), there could be no such advice, as that 
pleasure should be looked upon as pain ; lastly, there could be no attach¬ 
ment, since no one is ever attached to pain ” (N.V., i. i. 21). Srldhara 
does not agree with the view that pleasure is the mere absence of pain in view 
of the positive experience of bliss and the twofold activities of men ( Ny&ya• 
handali, p. 260). 

> N.S., i. 1. 2 ; iv. 1. 68. Cp. with this the Buddhist chain of causation 
( Visuddhimagga , xix). 

» iv. 1. 3-9. 9 N.B., iii. 2. 67; iv. 1. 6; iv. 2. «. 
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attachment and, so long as these are operative, the highest 
good is beyond our reach. 

The Naiyayika asks us to suppress all sense of separate¬ 
ness, for he allows that the activities of one whose defects are 
overcome do not tend to rebirth. 1 Those who are saved in 
this life go on performing work as long as they are in body, 
and this work does not bind them. So long as we cling to 
individuality and accumulate virtue to become Indra or 
Brahma, we are bound to the circuit, for even the states of 
Indra and Brahma have an end. The highest good consists 
in freedom from all sense of separateness. 

The realisation of true knowledge does not mean an 
immediate escape from sarhsara. The desert which is the 
basis of the connection between the soul and the body must 
be completely exhausted, thus destroying every chance of a 
revival of connection between the two.* 

While the only good is thus freedom from individuality, 
all courses of conduct which tend to this are said to be good, 
and those which lead in the opposite direction bad. Activities 
are distinguished into those of speech, mind and body, and 
each of them is divided into good and bad. 3 The essence of 
moral evil lies in the conscious choice of the evil in preference 
to the good. Under the influence of strong passion (utkafa- 
raga), we misconceive the painful effects of sin and fall a prey 
to the attractions of pleasure. 

The adoption of virtuous activities will enable one to 
discriminate the soul from the body and the senses. True 
knowledge, so much insisted on, is not a matter of mere 
intellectual opinion, but a kind of general attitude. False 
knowledge and selfish attitude go together. 4 True knowledge 
and unselfishness are organically related. This true knowledge 
cannot be acquired from books, but only through meditation 

* N.S., iv. i 64. * N.S., iv. 1. 19-21. 

3 i. 1. 17. Charity, protection and service are good bodily activities, 
while murder, theft and adultery are bad. Speaking the true, the useful 
and the pleasant and study of sacred books are good activities relating to 
speech, while lying, using harsh language, and slandering and indulging in 
frivolous talk are bad. Compassion, generosity and devotion are good 
activities of the mind, while those of malice, covetousness and, scepticism 
are bad. 

4 N.V., iv. 2. 2. 
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and increase of righteousness. 1 In addition to study and 
reflection,* yoga practices are enjoined.3 Uddyotakara advises 
scriptural study, philosophic thought and meditation.* We 
are sometimes asked to refrain from worldly pleasures, renounce 
all desires, retire to a forest and make our souls the sacrificial 
fire in which oui physical actions are offered as oblations. 
Bhakti as a means of securing peace and happiness is per¬ 
mitted. Though God does not interfere, the act of devotion 
brings its own reward. 5 

Like the other systems of Hindu thought, the Nyaya 
accepts the principle of karma, and believes in the persistence 
of the results of our activity. Some of our activities produce 
their results immediately like, say, the act of cooking, while 
others take a longer time to mature, like the act of ploughing. 
Acts of piety and ceremonialism are of the latter kind, since 
attainment of heaven is not possible until after death. 6 In 
the interval the causes have not disappeared, but persist in 
the form of dharma and adharma. “ Prior to the actual 
accomplishment of fruition, there would be something (in the 
shape of an intermediary) just as there is in the case of the 
fruit of the trees.” 7 The adrsta, or the unseen quality, is 
not different from karma ; for, if so, “ even after final release 
there would be a likelihood of a body being produced.” 8 The 
bodies which the souls assume are determined by their past 
karma. The body gives the name to the soul, which, though 
neither man nor horse, is yet called man or horse according 

* N.B., iv. 2. 38 and 41. * N.B., iv. 2. 47. 

s N.B., iv 2. 46. The NaiySyikas are also called yogas. M Naiyayi- 
kanam yogapar&bhidhan&n&m ’* (Gu^aratna’s §a$darianasamuccayav^tti) 
See also his Tarkarahasyadlpika. Vatsyayana mentions the Nyaya view 
under yoga in i. 1. 29. 

♦ N.V.,i. 1.2. 

5 Nyayas&ra , pp. 38, 40-41; and S.S.S.S., vi. 10-21, and 40-44. 

6 Uddyotakara writes: M In cases where the action does not bring 
about the effect immediately, this is due to the obstruction caused by the 
peculiar circumstances attending the karmic residuum that is undergoing 
fruition or the obstruction caused by the fructifying karmic residuum of 
other living beings whose experiences are akin to those in question, 
or the acts being obstructed by the acts of those other living beings 
who may be sharers in the karma of the man in question, or because 
such auxiliary causes as merit and demerit are not present at the time" 
(N V., iii. 2. 60). 

1 N.B., iv. i. 47. See iv. 1. 44-54 1 N.B., iii. 2. 68. 
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to the body with which it is endowed. 1 The Nyaya-Vaide$ika 
system does not believe in any subtle body. The soul passes 
from one frame to another through the aid of manas, which 
is atomic and therefore supersensuous, and is not seen when 
it leaves the body on death. Since the souls are all-pervading, 
it is only the manas that can be said to proceed to the new 
abode of fruition in rebirth. 

The real, according to the Nyaya-Vai£e$ika, is a complex 
of souls and nature. The natural order is not the product 
of souls, but is the arrangement of a God, who so fashions the 
atoms as to make the natural order the medium for the souls' 
experiences. The harmony between souls and nature is due 
to divine design. 


XXV 

Theology 

In the Nyaya Sutra, we find only a casual mention of 
God, which justifies the suspicion that the ancient doctrine 
of the Nyaya was not theistic.* The theory of divine causality 
is referred to in the Nyaya Sutra.'i While Vatsyayana, 
Uddyotakara and ViSvanatha regard it as the Nyaya view, 
Vacaspati, Udayana and Vardhamana interpret is as a criti¬ 
cism of the Vedanta view, that God is the constituent cause 
of the universe. To the objection that man does not often 
reap fruits proportionate to his acts, and so everything seems 
to depend on God’s will and not on human effort, the Nyaya 
says that human acts produce their results under the control 
and with the co-operation of God. Vatsyayana supports 
theism when he declares that the self sees all, feels all and 
knows all. This description loses all meaning, if it is applied 
to the imperfect individual self. 4 Later Naiyayikas as well as 
Vai&e§ikas are frankly thcistic and enter into a discussion of 

* N B., iii. i 26. 

* " The fundamental textbooks of the two schools, the Vai£e$ika and 
the NySya SQtras, originally did not accept the existence of God; it was 
not till a subsequent period that the two systems changed to theism, 
although neither ever went so far as to assume a creator of matter ” (Garbe : 
Philosophy of Ancient India , p. 23). Muir “ is unable to say if the ancient 
doctrine of the NySLya was theistic ” (Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. iii, p. 133) 

3 iv. 1. 19-21. 4 N.B.. i. 1. 9 ; iv. 1. 21. 
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the nature of God in considering the theory of Stman. Annaih 
Bhatta classifies souls into two kinds, supreme and human. 
While the supreme is God, one, omniscient, the human souls 
are infinite in number, different in each body. 1 God is looked 
upon as a special soul, possessing the attributes of omnipotence 
and omniscience, by which he guides and regulates the 
universe. Since the human and the divine souls differ in 
many respects, it is difficult to believe that the original authors, 
Gautama and Kanada, meant to bring together these two 
lands of souls under one comprehensive class. The empirical 
tendency and the dialectical interests of the Nyaya are respon¬ 
sible for its practical indifference to the question of the reality 
of God.* 

Udayana’s Kusumanjali is the classic statement of the 
Nyaya proofs for the existence of God. It sets out, in the 
first chapter, certain considerations which make for the reality 
of an unseen cause, adrsta, or the force which determines our 
happiness and misery. 3 Every effect depends on a cause, and 
so there must be a cause for our happiness and misery.* 
Every cause is an effect in relation to its preceding cause, 
which in its turn is the effect of some other cause. As the 
world has no beginning, this succession of cause and effect 
has also no beginning. So the cause of our happiness and 
misery cannot be traced back to its beginning.? Diversity of 
effects implies diversity of causes. Our varying lots cannot 
be traced to common causes like God or nature. 6 Our acts 

1 Tar Has am gra ha, 17. 

* Athalye writes: " Ka$£da and Gautama might have at first purposely 
excluded God from their systems, not as being totally non-existent, but 
as being beyond and above the phenomenal world with which their systems 
were chiefly concerned. Possibly the aphorists confined themselves to a 
classification and discussion of sublunary things only, without minding the 
supernatural agency, while commentators, considering this to be a defect, 
supplied the omission by inserting God under the only category where it 
was possible to do so ** (Tarkasathgraha, p. 137). "The NySya is so pre¬ 
dominantly dialectical in interest that its excursions into metaphysics have 
an air of divagation from the work in hand, which forbids us to assume that 
silence on any topic means its exclusion 99 (Keith: I.L.A., p. 265). 

* Sapek§atvAd anS-ditvad vaicitryad viSvavjttitafc. 

Praty&tmaniyam&d bhukter asti hetur alaukikah (i. 4). 

« i. 5. ' 

J i. 6. Thus the question about the beginning of adf?ta is avoided. 
See N.V., iv. 1. 21. 

6 i. 7 * 
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disappear, leaving behind them traces capable of bringing about 
the fruits. " A thing long passed cannot produce its result 
without some continuant influence (karmatiSayam).” 1 The 
trace of a good action is called merit (punya) and that of an 
evil one demerit (papa), and the two together form the adr§{a, 
or the desert which resides in the soul of the person who per¬ 
forms the . acts, and not in the thing from which he derives 
happiness or misery. This adr§ta causes happiness and misery 
when the suitable time, place and object occur. The persist¬ 
ence of merit and demerit is accounted for by the transcendent 
agency of adr?fa. The connection of souls with organic bodies 
is not due to natural causes. The law of moral causation 
supervenes on the natural order. The different degrees of 
enjoyment which different souls receive are determined by 
the differences in their adrsta. 

Udayana, thus far, is faithful to the ancient Naiyayikas, 
who account for the creation of the universe by the hypothesis 
of an original activity among the atoms and adr§ta among 
the souls. But he goes beyond them when he argues that a 
non-intelligent cause like adrsta cannot produce its effect 
without the guidance of an intelligent spirit. God is said to 
supervise the work of adr§ta.» The world cannot be explained 
by the atoms or the force of karma. If atoms are active by 
nature, then their activity should be unceasing. If their 
activities are determined by the force of time, then this 
unconscious principle of time must be either always active 
or always inactive. The analogy of the flow of milk for the 
nourishment of the calf will not serve, since milk should flow 
out of the dead cow also, if it were active by itself. It follows 
that if an unconscious thing is active, it is so under the influ¬ 
ence of a conscious agent. The individual soul cannot be the 
controller of adr§fa, since then it would be able to avert 
unwished-for miseries, which it is not. So the unintelligent 
principle of adf§ta, which governs the fate of beings, acts 
under the direction of God, who does not create it or alter 
its inevitable course, but renders possible its operation. 
God is thus the giver of the fruits of our deeds (karma- 
phalapradab). 


■ i. 9- 


• i. IQ. 
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The other arguments are summed up by Udayana in the following 
verse. " From effects, combination, support, etc,, from traditional 
arts, from authoritativeness, from scriptures, from sentences thereof, 
and from particular numbers, an everlasting omniscient being is estab¬ 
lished." 1 The causal argument is considered first. The world is 
looked upon as a product, since it consists of component parts, and so 
it must have had a maker. For " that is not an effect which can 
attain its proper nature independently of any series of concurrent 
causes." The maker of the world is an intelligent being, " possessed 
of that combination of volition, desire to act, and knowledge of the 
proper means which sets in motion all other causes, but is itself set 
in motion by none." Combination (Syojana) is the action which pro¬ 
duces the conjunction of two atoms, forming the binary compound at 
the beginning of creation. This action implies an intelligent agent. 
Support (dhrti) signifies that this wonderful universe is supported by 
his will. The " etc " (§,di) is intended to make out that God is also 
the destroyer of the world. God makes, unmakes and remakes the 
world. The traditional arts imply an intelligent inventor. The 
authoritativeness of the Vedas is derived from a being who imparted 
that character to them. Udayana holds that the Vedas are non- 
eternal, like the other things of the world subject to creation and 
destruction. If they are yet sources of right knowledge, it is because 
God is their author. 1 Besides, Sruti, or the scripture, speaks to us of 
the author of the world. Again, since the Vedas consist of sentences, 
they require an author who can only be God. The argument from 
number is based on the view that the magnitude of the dyad is pro¬ 
duced not from the infinite minuteness (parima^tjalya) of the atoms, 
but from the number (two) of the atoms composing the binary. As 
we shall see, this conception of duality is dependent on understanding 
(buddhyapeksi), so that to account for duality which produces the 
dyads at the beginning of creation, an intelligent being must be 
postulated. Udayana sets aside the objection against the existence 
of God based on non-perception. The non-perception of an object 
proves its non-existence, only if the object is one which is ordinarily 
open to perception. Things beyond the range of the senses are not 
non-existent. The utmost that we can say is that the existence of 
God cannot be established through perception .3 Inference neither 
proves nor disproves the existence of God.4 Comparison has nothing 
to do with the existence and non-existence of objects .5 Sabda is in 
favour of theism. 6 Presumption (arthapatti) and non-perception 
(anupalabdhi) are not independent means of knowledge.? 

The God of the Naiyayika is a personal being, possessing 
existence, knowledge and bliss. He is “ endowed with such 

* Karyayojanadhrtyadefi padat pratyayatafi 

VakySt samkhyavi 4 esac ca sSdhyo viivavid avyayafi (v. i). 

• ii. i. 3 iii. i. 4 iii. 4-7. 

5 iii. 8-12. 6 iii. 13-17. 7 iii. 18-23. 
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qualities as absence of demerit (adharma), wrong knowledge 
(mithyajfiana) and negligence (pramada), and presence of 
merit, knowledge and equanimity (dharmaj nanasamadhisam- 
pad). He is omnipotent in regard to his creation, though he 
is influenced by the results of acts done by the beings he 
creates. He has obtained all the results of his deeds (apta- 
karmaphala), and continues to act for the sake of his created 
beings. Just as the father acts for his children, so also does 
God act fatherlike for living beings.” * God is omniscient 
since he possesses right knowledge, which is an independent 
apprehension of reality. He has eternal intelligence and, since 
his cognitions are everlasting, there is no need for memory 
and inferential knowledge. What in ordinary men is a sort 
of intermittent mystical perception, what in the yogis is an 
acquired power, is in God a steady mode of apprehension.* 
God is also endowed with desire. 3 God has pure unimpeded 
intelligence as well as eternal bliss. 

The difficulties of creation are not ignored. All activity 
is brought under pain, and is said to be caused by faults (dosa).< 
The question is raised whether God creates the world to 
realise any desire of his own, or for the sake of others. But 
God has all his desires fulfilled, and so creation cannot be the 
means of helping God to realise his desires. He who worries 
about other people is a mere busybody. Nor can we justify 
God’s activity by tracing it to his love for humanity. The 
miserable nature of the world militates against this suppo¬ 
sition. The Naiyayika answers this criticism thus: “ His 
action in creation is indeed solely caused by compassion, but 
the idea of creation which can consist only of happiness, is 
inconsistent with the nature of things, since there cannot but 
arise eventual differences from the different results which will 
ripen from the good or evil actions of the beings who are to 
be created. Nor need you object that this would interfere 
with God’s own independence (as he would thus seem to 

* N.B., iv. i 21. 

* Udayana raises the interesting question whether God’s omniscience 
includes a knowledge of the illusory cognitions of finite beings together 
with their objects, and consequently whether God perceives things otherwise 
than they are, and answers it by saying that God’s knowledge of human 
illusions is not illusory. 

s N.N., iv. i. 211 « j. i. 18. 
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depend on others' actions). For there is the maxim, “ one's 
own body does not hinder one ; nay rather it helps to carry 
out one’s aims.” 1 Uddyotakara admits that God’s activity 
is limited by other considerations, and yet these latter are 
only self-imposed limitations.* The end which God has in 
view is not so much the happiness of creatures as their spiritual 
development. The world is to be regarded as the sphere for 
the realisation of spiritual ends, as goodness through suffering 
and perfection through sacrifice. 

The Naiyayikas are Saivas, while the Vai&esikas are said to be 
P 2 £upatas .3 Jinadatta in his VivekavitSsa (middle of the thirteenth 
century) says that Siva is the deity of the Nyaya-Vai§esika. Uddyo¬ 
takara was a Pa^upata. BhSsarvajfia speaks of the direct vision of 
MaheSvara as the result of meditation.* Udayana equates the Supreme 
with Siva. 5 

The Nyaya doctrine of theism has been the subject of 
great discussion in the history of Hindu thought. The critic 
observes that the Naiyayika resorts to adrsta whenever 
natural explanation fails. The first stirrings in the primordial 
atoms, the upward motion of fire, even the attraction of the 
needle by the magnet, are assigned to it. Adrsta constitutes 
only a limit of explanation. 6 It is supposed to call for an 
intelligent controller, ISvara, for the remarkable regularity 
with which events happen cannot be explained apart from 
God, who has jnana (wisdom), iccha (desire) and prayatna 
(volitional effort). The souls lose their activity at the time 
of dissolution, and regain it at creation, and all this is in¬ 
explicable apart from divine guidance. The causal argument 
is made much of by Udayana and Sridhara.7 By assuming 

* S.D.S., xi * N.V , iv. r. 21. 

3 See Gunaratna's $a4dar£anasamuccayavftti, pp. 49-51. See also Har 
bhadra's §a4dar£anasamuccaya • 

Ak§ap 5 .damate devalj. sf?tisarhharakfc chivafr 
Vibhur nityaikafc sarvajflo nityabuddhisam&Srayab (13). 
Rajasekhara's §a4dar&anasamuccaya of a slightly earlier date confirms this 
view. See Keith: I.L.A., pp. 262-263. 

4 Nydyasara, p. 39. 5 Kusum&fijali, ii. 4. 

* Jayanta, criticising the C&rv 5 ka theory in his Nydyamafijari, says 
that we put down a thing as 8vabhS.vika, or natural, when we do not know 
its cause. 

7 Nyayakandall, pp. 54-57 
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that the world is an effect, the Naiyayika takes for granted 
what is to be proved. Plants and animals are not self- 
sufficient, they are bom, they grow and die. To say that 
individual things are products, is not to say that the world 
as a whole is a product. The Naiyayika admits severed 
eternal entities which are not products. 1 May not the world 
as a whole also be eternal ? Again, should all effects have 
efficient causes as well ? As we have already seen, the law 
of causality, as the Naiyayika interprets it, has not universal 
validity. It has no other signification than uniform and 
concomitant variation. Since its evidence is derived from the 
phenomenal world, it is wrong to extend its scope beyond it. 
To know the cause of the world is not within the power of 
the human understanding. The impossibility of an infinite 
regress of infinite causes leads the Naiyayika to assert the 
reality of a cause outside the series, an uncaused cause. 
Samkara repudiates the causal argument and asks us to admit 
boldly that we know nothing except that the universe appears 
to us to exist. Whether it exists of itself or is but the effect 
of a remote cause cannot be understood by us. If we admit 
a remote cause, why should we not demand another remoter 
cause for it and so forth indefinitely to the verge of madness ? 
If God is, who created him ? According to the Samkhya, it 
is as easy to believe that the universe made itself as to believe 
that the maker of the universe made himself. The question 
remains metaphysically irreducible, and the solution is worse 
than the riddle. The anthropomorphism of the Naiyayika, 
moreover, creates other difficulties. It is asked, whether 
God, the maker of the world, has a body or not. If he has 
a body, then he is subject to adrsta, since bodies are all deter¬ 
mined by it. Embodied beings are created, and are not 
capable of exercising control over subtle atoms and merit and 
demerit. We do not know what an eternal body is. The 
NaiyUyikas are not clear on this question. They sometimes 
say that God creates without the aid of any body, while it is 
also suggested that God becomes endowed with a body, on 
account of our adr§ta. Sometimes the atoms are made the 
body of God, while akiia is assigned this status on other 

1 " Of the eternal thing there is no production ; nor is there any cause 
of the eternal thing ** (N.V., iv. i. 33). 
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occasions. If in some inscrutable manner God is able to 
fashion the world out of atoms without a body, we may as 
well say that he can create the world without any pre-existing 
material. 

Even if we grant the validity of the arguments employed 
to establish the reality of God, the ISvara of the Nyaya 
philosophy is not the comprehensive spiritual reality of which 
we are the imperfect expressions. He is outside of us and 
the world too, however much he may be said to cause, govern 
and destroy it. Reality is composed of a great number of 
particulars, linked together by an external bond, even as a 
cord binds together a number of sticks. God is not the 
creator of atoms, but only their fashioner. His reason works 
on the elements of the universe from without, but does not 
operate as a power of life within. This conception of God as 
beyond the world, as outside the entire frame of space, as 
dwelling apart in eternal self-centred isolation, is arid and 
empty. We cannot maintain the dualism of an infinite 
creator on the one side and the infinite world on the other. 
The two limit each other. Things which are defined each 
against the other cannot but be finite. The souls obtain 
release some time or other. With the liberation of all, 
samsara disappears. The lordship of Isvara will also come 
to an end. What has an end has a beginning. The two 
must have come out of the void, and must disappear into the 
void. It is true that the creation of the world is assigned 
to the love of God; but what is the meaning of creation on 
this hypothesis ? If atoms and souls are both eternal, and 
if the world is an interaction between the two types, then 
there is nothing for God to create. The Naiyayika must 
either give up his notion of God as creator or admit that the 
atoms and the souls are the expressions of the eternal and 
constant causality of God, though this causality ought not 
to be conceived in a mechanical sense. This seems to be the 
implication of the Nyaya suggestion that the nature of things 
is the body of God, an analogy, worked out with great care 
and to high purpose, in Ramanuja’s system. Some such 
immamental conception of God is forced on us by a con¬ 
sideration of God’s omniscience. According to the Nyaya, 
finite beings know only thought and tile bare fact that the 
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real is not a thought. Whether and how thought and reality 
are related to each other, only an infinite mind, conceived as 
identical with the finite minds, is capable of knowing. The souls 
and atoms are co-eternal with God, who is only primus inter 
pares. At first sight, it may perhaps appear that the NyHya 
by insisting on devotion to ISvara helps the religious life of 
mankind. But certainly the Nyaya cannot hold up the ideal 
of communion or identity with God, for by the nature of the 
hypothesis, God is outside man and the universe. The Vedanta 
in all its forms and the Yoga advocate the method of worship 
(upasana), but it is with a view to enable the individual to 
attain the divine status. The Nyaya is bound to revise its 
conception of God, if it is to meet the highest religious 
instincts of humanity. 


XXVI 

Conclusion 

The greatest contribution of the Nyaya to Hindu thought 
is in its organon of critical and scientific investigation. Its 
methodology is accepted by the other systems, though with 
slight modifications due to their metaphysical conceptions. 
It mapped out the world of knowledge in its essential features 
and gave to its main divisions the names which they still 
retain in Hindu thought, a clear proof of the immense advance 
which it won for the human intellect. The Nyaya list of 
fallacies has supplied the Indian thinkers through a long series 
of centuries with the means of discriminating, quickly and 
surely, between true and false inferences and affixing promptly 
to erroneous conclusions labels indicative of their unsound¬ 
ness. In the Sanskrit philosophical works we frequently 
meet with silencing criticism, such as " this is a cakraka, or 
an argument in a circle ” ; “ that is s&dhyasama, or petitio 
principii ” ; “ this is anyonyaSraya, or mutual dependence ” ; 
“ that leads to anavasthi, or infinite regress." The NySya 
theory of fallacies has served Indian thinkers as a ready- 
reckoner, “ saving us,” to use Borne’s expressive words, “ from 
the need of going to the ocean every time we want to wash 
our hands.” 
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The strength, as well as the weakness of the Nyaya phil¬ 
osophy, is in its faith that the method of ordinary common 
sense and experience can be applied to the problems of 
religion and philosophy. A pluralistic universe based on the 
fundamental dualism between soul and matter is legitimate 
enough as a procedure and a method, but it cannot be trans¬ 
formed into a general philosophy. The average man has no 
hesitation in asserting the intrinsic reality of the outward 
visible world. He is also an animist, though his animism is 
more instinctive than reasoned, and so he admits the reality 
of his own and other spirits. He would not admit any degrees 
of reality, since such a conception would conflict with his 
rooted faith in dualistic realism ; but in the interests of logic 
he is hospitable to the idea of planes of objective being beyond 
the reach of the senses. In theology he raises the question 
of the cause of the universe. How does the universe come 
into being ? Such as it is now, he says, it has always been, 
since it began to be. Though, as a dualist, he fights shy of 
any transition between being and non-being, his empirical 
sense will not allow him to accept the static view of the uni¬ 
verse. In this difficulty he turns to his own experience, 
where he finds that he makes several things, like tables and 
chairs, distinct from himself. As we are distinct from the 
things which we make, so is the divine spirit, the cause of all 
things distinct from his handiwork, the world. As we re¬ 
fashion existing material, so does God re-fashion the available 
elements of souls and atoms, which are co-eternal with him. 
Thus does the Nyaya attempt to do justice to the impressions 
of common sense and build a metaphysics of pluralistic 
realism. 

In the course of this exposition we have pointed out that 
the Nyaya view is undoubtedly a natural and necessary stage 
in the evolution of thought, but is by no means final. The 
mechanical explanation of reality, which traces it back to its 
elements, eliminates the fact of development. The plausi¬ 
bility of the system is due to the insistence with which mere 
subjectivism is repudiated and the primal instincts of humanity 
satisfied. No system of Hindu thought, not even that of 
Sarhkara, accepts the view of mere mentalism. But there is 
no inconsistency between metaphysical idealism and psycho- 
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logical realism. 1 The practical reality of things independent 
of finite minds is conceded by all systems of objective idealism. 
A metaphysical investigation of the nature and conditions of 
thought compels us to give up the view of self as a thing 
among other things. It will yield an idealism which does 
not so much upset the common-sense view as transcend it. 
Even metaphysical idealism allows us to admit, from the point 
of view of common sense and psychology, the distinction 
between thought and reality. The continuity and coherence 
of our experience means the reality of non-experienced entities. 
A deeper analysis of experience on the logical side was under¬ 
taken by the Samkhya and the Vedanta. A more systematic 
co-ordination of the Nyaya ideas on the theological side is 
found in Ramanuja. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ATOMISTIC PLURALISM OF THE 
VAIS5ESIKA 

The Vai4e§ika—Date and literature—Theory of knowledge—Categories 
—Substance—Soul— Manas —Space—Time— Aka. 4a—Earth, water, light 
and air—The atomic theory—Quality—Activity—Generality—Particu¬ 
larity — Inherence — N^n-existence — Ethics — Theology — General 
estimate. 


I 

The Vaisesika 

The Vai£e$ika system takes its name from viSesa, or particu¬ 
larity. It insists that it is in the particulars of the world, 
pre-eminently in the particular imperceptible souls and atoms 
that true individuality is to be found. Though the particular 
selves have cosmic and social relations, through which alone 
they can realise themselves, yet they retain their selfhood in 
spite of all these relations. The Vaisesika is essentially a 
philosophy of distinctions, since it does not tolerate any 
attempt at dissipating the independence of selves and objects 
in a supposed more perfect individuality. Its standpoint is 
more scientific than speculative, more analytic than synthetic, 
though it is not able to set aside questions about the general 
character of the universe as a whole. Science sorts out, while 
philosophy sums up. The Vaisesika is not interested in con¬ 
structing an all-embracing synthesis within whose bounds 
there is room for all that is, bringing all the variety of the 
worlds of sense and of thought under a single comprehensive 
formula. In the spirit of science, it endeavours to formulate 
the most general characters of the things observed. It tickets 
different aspects of experience and assigns each to an appro- 

m 
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priate pigeon-hole. The resulting philosophy comes to be of 
piecemeal character, and not an adequate and compre¬ 
hensive one. 

The impulse of the Vai£e§ika system is derived from its 
hostility to Buddhistic phenomenalism. While the Vai£esika 
accepts the Buddhist view of the sources of knowledge, per¬ 
ception and inference, it argues that souls and substances are 
solid facts, and cannot be dismissed as fancy pictures of a 
faery tale, supposed to be enacted behind the scenes. It does 
not concern itself with the problems of theology, and Samkara's 
criticism even suggests that the dominant tendency of the 
system was in the direction of atheism. 1 The Vai£esika in 
its early form, at any rate, was thought out in an age of 
excessive mental suppleness, when thought was full of the 
germs of scepticism. 

Though mainly a system of physics and metaphysics, 
logical discussions are skilfully dovetailed into it in the later 
works. The Vai£esika and the Nyaya agree in their essential 
principles, such as the nature and qualities of the self and the 
atomic theory of the universe, yet the classification and 
characterisation of the categories and the development of the 
atomic theory give to the VaiSesika its distinctive interest 
and value. 


II 

Date and Literature 

" The VaiSesika system seems to be of much greater antiquity than 
the Nyaya." * This opinion of Garbe seems to be a reasonable one. 
In human knowledge the particular precedes the general. A theory 
of knowledge such as the one we have in the Nyaya is not possible 
until knowledge has made independent progress. Logic appears as a 
criticism and a corrective. The Sutra of Kanada does not show so 
much the influence of the Nyaya system, while the Sutra of Gautama 
and the Bha§ya of Vatsy&yana are considerably influenced by the 
Vai&e§ika views. 

It is urged that the Vai&e§ika preceded Buddhism and Jainism. 
The Buddhist theory of nirv&^a is traced to the asatk&ryav&da of the 
Vai&e§ika. The astikayas of the Jainas, as well as their atomic theory, 

1 Saihkara regards the followers of the Vai£e$ika as ardhavain 5 iikas or 
semi-nihilists (S.B., ii. 2. 18). See however S B., ii. 2. 37. 

* Garbe: The Philosophy of Ancient India , p. 20. 
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are traced to the Vai£esika, which is mentioned in many Jaina works 
as well as the Lalitavistara. The Lankdvatara Sutra alludes to the 
atomic views. One of the late Jaina works, Ava&ydka 1 attributes the 
authorship of the Vai£esika system to a Jain Rohagutta (a.d. 18), 
the chief teacher in the sixth schism of Jainism. Though its statement 
of the Vai£esika view agrees with Kajnada's scheme,* the claim that 
the Vai£e$ika is an offshoot of Jainism is hardly warranted. The 
point of similarity between the two, suggestive of such a claim, is the 
atomic theory; but even on this matter we find fundamental differ¬ 
ences between the two views. According to the Jaina view, the atoms 
are qualitatively alike, each atom possessing colour, taste, smell and 
contact, as well as the capacity to produce sound though itself sound¬ 
less. According to the VaiSesika, atoms are qualitatively different, 
and possess one, two, three or four of the ordinary qualities according 
as they are atoms of air, fire, water, and earth, and they have no con¬ 
nection with sound. The atomic theory, the classification of substances 
and the acceptance of the two means of knowledge, strongly suggest 
that the Vai£e§ika arose about the time of Buddha and Mah&vira J 
(sixth-fifth century b.c.). 

The first systematic exposition of the Vai£e?ika philosophy is found 
in the Vai&esika Sutra of Kanada (or Kanabhuj or Kai^abhaksa). 
The name, which signifies etymologically atomeater, seems to have 
been suggested by the character of the system,* which is also called 
Aulukya DarSana .5 The real name of the author of the Sutra seems 
to have been Ka^yapa. 6 His work is divided into ten books. Book I 
discusses the five categories of substance, quality, action, generality 
and particularity. Book II deals with the different substances, 
excepting soul and mind, which, along with the objects of the senses 
and the nature of inference, are treated in Book III. The atomic 
structure of the universe is the central topic of Book IV. Book V is 
devoted to a discussion of the nature and kinds of action, while ethical 

* S.B.E., vol. xlv, p. xxxviii. * 

* Dravya, guua, karma, samavaya are admitted, and slight variations 

are found as regards sam&nya and vi§e§a. The former is distinguished into : 
(i) mahasamSnya, which answers to padartha or abhidheyatva, or the 
possibility of being named, or jfieyatva, or the possibility of being known. 
All the categories are covered by it (see P.P., p. 16 ; V.S., i. I. 8). MahisS- 
m&nya is pure simanya, and not a species of anything higher, while others 
are both s£manya (general) and vi£e§a (particular) ; (2) satt&s&manya, 

which corresponds to satta or bhava of the V.S. PraiastapSda ascribes 
existence (astitva) to all the six categories as a common quality (s&dharmya); 
and (3) sSmanya-vi£e$a, which covers the other instances of generality. 
See Ui: Vateesika Philosophy , pp. 37-38. 

i See Ui: Vateesika Philosophy, p. 33. A$vagho$a, in his SHtr&lathk&ra , 
assigns the Vaise?ika to the period before Buddha (ibid., pp. 40-41). 

« Though the atomic theory is found in some Buddhist and Jaina views, 
it is regarded as the central feature of the Vai£e$ika. See B.S., ii. 2. n, 
and Dharmottara's Nydyabindutlka, p. 86. 

5 U j : Vateesika Philosophy. * See P.P., p. 200. 
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problems are considered in Book VI. Book VII discusses the questions 
of quality, self and inherence. The last three books are mainly logical, 
and treat of the problems of perception, inference and causality. For 
reasons already stated, the Vatte§ika Sutra seems to be of an earlier 
date than the Nydya Sutra , and is perhaps contemporaneous with the 
Brahma Sutra . 1 Since Kautilya does not refer to the VaiSesika under 
Anvlk$ikl, it is said that the system was formulated later than 300 b.c.* 
Kap&da's Sutra seems to have received additions from time to time.* 
Some of the sutras now found in his treatise were not commented on 
by the scholiast, Pra£astap&da, which indicates that at the time the 
latter commented on the Sutra, they were not included in it. While 

1 V 5 .tsya.yana quotes from the V.S., which is unaware of the Ny&ya 
distinction of inference into purvavat and £e?avat. In the V.S. there is a 
reference to time as the ultimate cause (ii. 2.9; v. 2. 26), a view mentioned 
in the Svetdivatara Up. (i. 1. 2), and not adopted by any of the well-known 
systems Even on the problem of self the Vai£e§ika does not seek to 
establish its existence, but is more interested in discussing whether the self 
is an object of inference or of direct intuition. Badarayana refers to the 
atomic theory in B.S., ii. 2. 11, and Kaiiada uses Vedanta terms like avidyS 
and pratyag&tman, and has in view the Vedanta theory when he asserts 
that the soul is not proved by scripture alone and the body is not com¬ 
pounded of three or five elements (V.S., iii. 2. 9 ; iv. 2. 2-3). If we trust 
the commentators, V.S. presupposes a knowledge of the MlmaiiisS. and the 
Samkhya. See V.S., ii. 1. 20; iii. 1. 1-2; v. 2. 19-20; vii. 2. 3-8; 
vii. 2. 13 ; ix. 2. 3. The Abhidharmamahdvibhd$dSdstra of Vasumitra refers 
to the five kinds of karma. Caraka's allusions to the Vai£e§ika do not help 
us much. NagSrjuna, in his PrajUdpdramitcUdstra, refers to the Vai£e§ika 
theory of time as an unchangeable real existence relating to a cause (V.S., 
ii. 2. 7-9; v. 2. 26; vii. 1. 25). His references to space, atoms and self indicate 
that he was familiar with the V.S., and he practically quotes a number of 
them : iii. 2. 4, and viii. 1. 2, on the nature of self; iv. 1. 1, and vii. 1. 10, 
on the theory of atoms ; and vi. 2. 13, and v. 2. 17-18, on atomic combina¬ 
tion. Aryadeva is familiar with the V.S., and Harivarman knows the 
development of the Vai£e§ika system after the formulation of the Sutra. 
See Ui: Vai&e$ika Philosophy , pp. 46-55. 

* Dr. Das Gupta suggests that the Vai£e?ika as expounded in the Sfitra 
of Kagiida represents an old school of the MlmamsS, (History of Indian 
Philosophy, pp. 280-285). The argument that the V.S. opens with the 
declared aim of explaining dharma and closes with the exhortation that 
Vedic works lead to prosperity through the force of adjr?ta, or unseen virtue, 
is not conclusive, ..since the discussion of and emphasis on dharma cannot 
be regarded as the monopoly of any system of thought. The attempt to 
explain away the points of distinction between the Vai$e?ika and the 
Mlm&ihsS, is hardly convincing. Ka$ 5 da believes that the Vedas are the 
work of r?is, though not of ISvara (ii. 1. 18 ; vi. 1. 1-2), while the Mlm&xhs& 
clings to the etemality of the Vedas, which cannot be said to be a later 
development. The two doctrines of the etemality of sound and that of the 
Vedas are closely allied. In spite of the occurrence of identical views and 
terms in the two systems, it is difficult to say that the Vai£e$ika is a branch 
of the MIm&nxs£. 

s Faddegon : The VaiU§iha System , pp. 10-11. 
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Ka$Ada mentioned only three categories, 1 PraSastapflda added three 
more, and still later, the category of non-existence (abhflva) was 
introduced. Praiastap&da added seven qualities to the list mentioned 
by Kapfida.» 

PraSastapada's Pad&rthadharmasathgraha is not so much a com¬ 
mentary on the Sutra as an important independent work on the subject. 
It is difficult to defend the position that Praiastapflda’s mature views 
are simply the development of the suggestions contained in Kan&da's 
work.s Pra£astap 5 ,da's account of the twenty-four qualities, the 
theory of the creation and the destruction of the world, the statement 
of fallacies and the nature of inference are distinct additions to Ka^flda’s 
work. He was much influenced by the Ny&ya philosophy and was 
later than Vfltsy&yana. He may be assigned to the end of the fourth 
century a.d .4 

A Vai£esika treatise based on PraSastapdda's work is Candra’s 
Da&apaddrtha&dstra , which is preserved in a Chinese version (a.d. 648). 
It did not, however, influence the development of thought in India .5 
Rdvariabhdsya and Bhdradvdjavrtti, 6 which are said to be cominen- 

* V.S., viii. 2. 3. Artha iti dravyaguijakarmasu, i. 1. 4, which mentions 
the six categories, is said to be a later addition. 

* See also V.S., i. 1. 4; i. 1. 6; i. 2. 3. 

4 See Das Gupta: History of Indian Philosophy, vol. i. p. 351; I.L.A., 
pp. 25 and 93; Ui: Vatie$ika Philosophy, p. 17, n. 3. “Almost all the 
peculiar doctrines that distinguished the later Vai£e$ikas from the NaiySyikas 
and other schools are to be found in PraSastapada's work, and are conspicu¬ 
ously absent in Kajiada’s Sutra. The doctrines about dvitva, pakajotpatti, 
vabhagajavibhaga and several others, which are regarded as the peculiarities 
of the Vai£e?ika system, are not even touched upon in Kaijada's aphorisms, 
although they are pretty fairly discussed in Pra£astapada’s Bha§ya ’’ (Bodas: 
Tarkasamgraha , p. xxxvii). 

4 Keith makes out an elaborate case for the priority of Dign<Lga and 
Pra£astapada*s indebtedness to him in several points of logical doctrine 
(I.L.A., pp. 93-110). For a different view, see Faddegon : The VaUefika 
System, pp. 319-323. Samkara and Uddyotakara are familiar with the 
work of PraSastap&da. Even if Keith’s view is accepted, he is earlier than 
Uddyotakara and later than Dign&ga, and so belongs to the fifth century a.d. 
If PraiastapSda is credited with the authorship of the doctrine of the six 
categories, then he is earlier than, or at least of the same period as, VatsyS- 
yana. DharmapAla (a.d. 535-570) and Param&rtha (a.d. 499-569) discuss 
Pra£astap&da*s views. See Ui: VaUe$ika Philosophy, p. 18. 

5 According to Ui, who has translated it into English, its author belongs 
to the sixth century a.d. As its name implies, the work mentions ten 
categories, the four additional being potentiality (Sakti), non-potentiality 
(a£akti), commonness (s£m&nyavi£e$a), and non-existence (abh&va). There 
is no reference to l£vara. The work has been widely commented on by 
Japanese writers. 

6 See Ratnaprabhi , ii. 2. 11 ; Bodas: Tarhasarhgraha, p. 40. Bhdradvd - 
javfttibhd$ya, edited by Gafigadhara (Calcutta, 1869), is considerably 
influenced by the S&mkhya, and makes several important alterations. 
See Faddegon : The Vaiiefika System , pp. 35-40. 
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tarie8 on the Vai§e§ika, are not available. Four commentaries were 
written on Praiastap&da's work, which are Vyomaiekhara's Vyomavati, 
Srldhara's Nyayakandall, Udayana's Kirandvali (tenth century a.d.), 
and Srlvatsa's x Lildvati (eleventh century a.d.). Vyomavatx is earlier 
than the other three.* Srldhara's Nydyakandali was written in a.d. 991, 
and the author is familiar with the views of Kum&rila, Ma$<Jana and 
Dharmottara. Lxldvatx and Kirandvali came perhaps immediately 
after Nydyakandali. Both Sridhara and Udayana admit the existence 
of God and accept the category of non-existence. Sivaditya's Sapta - 
paddrthi belongs to this period .3 It presents the Nyaya and the 
Vai$esika principles as parts of one whole. It starts as an exposition 
of the categories and introduces the Ny&ya logic under the quality of 
cognition. Laugak§i Bh&skara's Tarkakautnudx is another syncretical 
work based on Pra£astapada’s treatise. Samkara Mirra’s Upaskdra 
on the Vaihe$ika Sutra is a work of some importance.4 ViSvanatha 
(seventeenth century) treats of Kanada’s scheme in his Bhdfdpariccheda 
and the commentary on it called Siddhdntamuktavali. He was influ¬ 
enced considerably by the modem school of NySya. Annam Bhatta’s 
works, JagadiSa's Tarkdmrta (a.d. 1635) and Jayanarayana's Vivfti 
(seventeenth century a.d.) are useful compendiums of the Vai£e§ika 
principles. The Vivfti , though based on the Upaskdra , differs from it 
on certain points .5 


III 

Theory of Knowledge 

The logic of the Vai£e$ika differs only slightly from the 
Nyaya logic. Knowledge, which is the problem of logic, 
assumes various forms, since its objects are endless. 6 Four 
kinds of valid knowledge are admitted, which are perception 
(pratyak§a), inference (laingika), remembrance (smrti), and 
intuitive knowledge (ar§ajnana). Perception enables us to 
apprehend substances, qualities and actions. Gross sub¬ 
stances, which are m^le up of parts, are within the 
reach of perception, while atoms and diads are not. The 
Vai£e§ika admits yogic perception, by which the perceptual 

1 Alias Vallabha. 

• See Introduction to Ghate’s edition of Saptapaddrtht . 

3 Siv&ditya is later than Udayana and earlier than GaAgeSa, who is 
familiar with his views. 

4 It refers to a V^tti (see i. 1. 2 ; i. 2. 4. 6 ; iii. 1. 17; iv. 1. 7; 
vi. x. 5, X2 ; vii. 1. 3) which has not been traced. 

5 See especially i. 1 4, 25 ; ii. 1. 1 ; ii. 2. 5 ; ix. 1. 8. 

• P.P., p. 172. 
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cognition of the soul (atmapratyak?a) arises. 1 The Vai$e§ika 
brings comparison (upamana), tradition (aitihya), and verbal 
knowledge (Sabda) under inference.* The validity of scrip¬ 
tural statements is an inference from the authoritative char¬ 
acter of the speakers.3 Like the Nyaya, the Vai§e§ika 
repudiates the Mimamsa theory of the eternity of sound and 
the absolute authoritativeness of the Vedas.« While the 
Nyaya bases the validity of the Vedas on the ground of the 
direct communication from seers who had realised the eternal 
truths and laws, the Vai£e§ika infers it from the unimpeach¬ 
able veracity of the inspired seers. The scriptures give us 
real knowledge and not mere speculation. It is knowledge of 
things as they are, and in this sense has no beginning, though 
it is always directly known and realised by some beings in 
its entirety and by others in part. Abler minds realised the 
truths and communicated them to us. The Vedas, as collec¬ 
tions of sentences, presuppose intelligent authors; and they 
must be possessors of complete and accurate knowledge of 
heaven and unseen destiny (adrstam). Gradually this author¬ 
ship was assigned to God. “ The authoritativeness of the 
Veda follows from its being the word of God.” 5 The mean¬ 
ings of words and sentences must be understood before they 
give us knowledge. Since the understanding of meanings 
depends on the recognition of universal concomitance, verbal 
knowledge is a case of inference. 6 Cesta or gesture," arthapatti 
or implication, 8 sambhava or inclusion,? and abhava or nega¬ 
tion, 10 are all brought under inference. Smrti, or remembrance, 
is given an independent place." Arsajnana is the insight of 
seers. If remembrance is ignored, since it only reproduces 
what has already been experienced, and if intuitive wisdom 
is brought under perception, we have, according to the 
Vai£e§ika, only two sources of knowledge, intuition and 
inference. 1 * 

Four varieties of invalid knowledge are mentioned, which 

* V.S., ix. i. 11-15. 1 P.P., pp. 212 ft. i ix. 1. 3. 

4 V.S., ii. 2. 21-37; vi. z. 1 ft.; N.S., ii. 2. 13-40. 

5 Tad vacan§.d &mnayasya pr&maijyam iti (x. 2. 9) See also Nyaya * 
katidall, p. 216, and V.S., vi. 1. 1-4. 

6 iii. 1. 7-15. 7 P.P., p. 220. 8 P.P., p. 223. 

9 P.P., p. 225 ; V.S., ix. 2. 5. 10 Ibid. 

» P.P., p. 256. ” S.S.S.S., v. 33. 
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are doubt (samSaya), misconception (viparyaya), indefinite 
cognition (anadhyavastya), and dream (svapna). Sivaditya 
reduces these four to two, doubt and error, and brings under 
the former conjecture (uha), indeterminate knowledge and 
indirect reasoning. 1 Sridhara justifies the separate mention 
of dreams on the ground that “ it occurs only in a particular 
condition of the body.” * 


IV 

The Categories 

For some centuries, as we have already seen, the Buddhist 
standpoint, which defined things by their consequences, 
interpreted everything by its contexts, and denied self- 
sufficiency everywhere, dominated the mind of the country. 
Everything has being through mutual connections, and nothing 
exists in and for itself. As relations are the stuff of life, soul 
and matter are simply sets of relations. The Vai£e§ika pro¬ 
tests against this view and attempts to expound a more 
satisfactory plan, which reality seems to offer and justify. 
It takes its stand on the deliverance of the empirical con¬ 
sciousness, which deals first and last with real and separate 
things. The simplest and the widest spread of the characters 
of reality is that of things and relations between them. 
When we open our eyes we see spread out before us a material 
world with its different things and arrangements, on which 
thought can exercise itself; when we look within we find a 
non-material one with its terms and relations. Sound phil¬ 
osophy requires us to confine our attention to the things of 
experience, the objects of knowledge, and accept only such 
hypotheses as are found to be indispensable for the explana¬ 
tion of the order of experience. An analytic survey is the 
first need of an accurate philosophy, and the results of the 
VaiSesika analysis are found set forth in the doctrine of 
the padarthas. 

Padartha means literally the meaning of a word. A 
padartha is an object which can be thought (artha) and 
named (pada). All things which exist, which* can be cognised 

* Saptapad&rthi, 32, * Ny&yakandali, p. 185. 
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and named, 1 * in short, all objects of experience,* and not 
merely the things of the physical world, are padarthas. The 
sixteen padarthas of the Nyaya are not an analysis of existing 
things, but are a list of the central topics of the logical science. 
But the categories of the Vai£e§ika attempt a complete analysis 
of the objects of knowledge. 

The Vai£e§ika categories include not only things predicable 
of another, but also subjects capable of having things predicated 
of them. Aristotle’s categories are a logical classification of 
predicates only, and not a metaphysical classification of all 
thinkable objects. The Vai£e§ika thinkers, as much as 
Aristotle, seem to have been aware of the intimate relation 
between name and thing. Though Aristotle classifies words, 
it happens to be a classification of things as well, for whatever 
receives a separate name is a thing. “ Of words expressed 
without syntax {i.e. single words), each signifies either sub¬ 
stance, or quantity, or quality, or relation, or place, or time, or 
disposition {i.e. attitude or internal arrangement), or appur¬ 
tenance, or action (doing), or suffering (being done to).'* 3 4 
Of these ten categories the last nine are predicable of some¬ 
thing else, while the first substance is ens, and cannot be pre¬ 
dicated of anything, not even of itself, for then it is no more 
a substance but becomes an attribute. But Aristotle is not 
very strict in his usage. The forms of common speech deter¬ 
mined his classification, and among words we have those 
which signify the substance of a concrete individual. When 
the substance is a concrete individual, we ask, What is it ? 
and answer, a horse or a cow, which Aristotle calls a substance, 
though it is really a quality. 4 He distinguishes first and 
second substances, and holds that the first are not properly 
used as predicates. The inclusion of the logical subject in 
a classification of predicates shows that Aristotle intended 
his categories to be also a list of existences or “ kinds of being.” 
We have in Aristotle’s list substances and qualities which are 
either permanent or temporary. Almost all the commentators 

1 Astitva, abhidheyatva, jfieyatva (P.P., p. i6)$ 

* Pramitivi$ay 3 Lb padarthSb ( Saptapad&rlhf, p. a). 

s Aristotle's Categories, ii. 6 ; Min to's Logic, p. 113. 

4 Cp. Johnson: “A substantive proper cannot characterise, but is 
necessarily characterised " (Logic, part ii, p. xii). 
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agree that the category of relation should be taken as including 
the last six of his scheme. We may therefore take substance, 
quality, temporary or permanent, and relation as exhausting 
all significations. 

The VaiSe§ika adopts a sixfold classification of padUrthas 
into substance (dravya), quality (guna), activity (karma), 
generality (samanya), particularity (viSesa), and inherence 
(samavaya), to which a seventh non-existence (abhava) was 
added by the later VaiSesikas, Sridhara, Udayana and 
Sivaditya. 1 The inclusion of non-existence under padarthas 
suggests the transformation of an ontological into an episte¬ 
mological scheme. Our beliefs are positive or negative, and 
not things which exist. In its initial stages, the VaiSesika 
endeavoured to determine the general characteristics which 
apply to existence as a whole, but soon turned its attention 
to the nature of beliefs and inquired what sorts of beliefs 
were true and what hot. That something is, that something 
exists, is the first proposition of the Vai£e§ika philosophy. 
But nothing can simply be. If we stop with bare existence 
and refuse to go further, then, as Hegel has taught us, we 
are left with a mere blank, and even the first principle that 
something exists has to be given up. So we must push 
forward and assert that a thing is because it possesses certain 
properties besides mere existence. Whatever exists does so 
because it has certain qualities. Substances exist and have 
qualities. We have two kinds of qualities, those which reside 
in a plurality of objects and those which are confined to indi¬ 
viduals. The former are the general qualities (samanya), 
while the latter are distinguished as permanent (guna) 
and transitory (karma). Inherence is a special kind of 
relation. 1 

* Pra£astapada mentions only the six categories. The sevenfold scheme 
became established by the time of Siv&ditya, as is evident from the title_ 
of his work, Sapiapaddrthl. Saihkara and Haribhadra ( $a<ldar$anasamuccaya~ 
60) attribute to the Vai$e$ika only six categories. See S.B., ii. 2. 17; and 
Ui: VaiU$ika Philosophy, p. 126. 

* Dravya and guna of the Vai£e§ika correspond to Aristotle's substance 
and quality. Aristotle’s quantity is brought under gu$a. Relations are 
of two kinds: external, like conjunction (saniyoga), or internal, like 
inherence (samavSya). The first is regarded as a quality and the second 
is made a separate category. The remaining categories fall under relation, 
while space and time are taken as independent substances. Activity is 
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The first three categories of substance, quality and action 
possess a real objective existence. z KanMa calls them artha, 
and declares, in treating of yogic insight , that we can have an 
intuition of them. 3 The other three, generality, particularity 
and inherence, are products of intellectual discrimination 
(buddhyapek§am) .3 They are logical categories. Praiastapada 
observes: “ they have their sole being within themselves 
(svatmasattvam), have the intellect as their indicator (buddhi- 
laksanatvam), they are not effects (akaryatvam), not causes 
(akaranatvam), have no generality or particularity (asa- 
manyavi£e§avattvam), are eternal (nityatvam), and are not 
expressible by the word * thing * (artha^abdanabhidheyatvam).*' « 
The proof of the reality of the last three categories is said to 
be logical, 5 the implication being that these are not capable 
of direct apprehension, a view which was modified when the 
Nyaya and the Vai£e§ika principles got mixed up. In early 
Vai6e$ika, while all categories are said to possess the feature 
of existence in general (astitva), 6 a distinction is made between 
two kinds of being, sattasambandha, ascribed to substances, 
qualities and actions, and svatmasattva, or the being of 
generality, particularity and inherence. 7 Udayana in his 
Kirandvali defines the former as subsistence of being by the 


karma, while passivity is only the absence of activity. Property may be 
either general or particular. Disposition is a quality. If Aristotle had 
proceeded on a definite principle, he would have argued thus: Things 
possessing qualities, either permanent or temporary, exist in relations of 
time and space bound together with other things in a network of reciprocal 
relations, and in that case substance, quality, action and relation would 
be the main heads. The defective character of Aristotle's analysis was 
noticed by the Stoics and the Neo-platonists, Kant, who thinks that Aristotle 
simply jotted down the categories as they occurred to him, and Hegel, who 
observes that Aristotle threw them together anyhow. Mill rather con¬ 
temptuously remarks that Aristotle's list " is like a division of animals into 
men, quadrupeds, horses, asses and ponies." Cp. with the Vai£e9ika scheme 
the Jaina classification of all things into substances, qualities and modifica¬ 
tions (I.P., pp. 312 ff., and Uttaradhyayana, I., S.B.E., vol. xlv). The earlier 
MlmSmsakas accept the categories of power (Sakti) and similarity (s&df£ya). 
Udayana rejects these, as well as number (saihkhyS). See Kirandvali, p. 6; 
Saptapaddrtht, p. jo ; Nyayakandall , pp. 7, 15, 144 ff. 

1 V.S., i. 2. 7; viii. 2. 3; P.P., p. 17. 

* V.S., ix. 1. 14. 

3 i. 2. 3 - 

« P.P., p. 19; V.S., i. 2. 3-10, 12, 14, 16; vii. 2. 26. 

5 Buddhir eva lak?apam pramapam. Ny&yakandall, p. 19. 

* P.P., p. II. 7 P.P.,p. I* 
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relation of inherence, and the latter as self-sufficient existence 
independent of all being. Samkara Miira is more helpful, for 
in his Upaskara he defines sattasambrndha as liability to 
destruction and capacity to produce effects from out of its 
nature. This seems to have been the technical way of stating 
existence in space and time. Svatmasattva, or self-sufficient 
existence, is independent of space and time, and therefore 
something which belongs to the timeless categories. Though 
the latter are products of abstraction, they are regarded as 
more real than the things themselves from which they are 
abstracted. The Vai£e§ika insists on the timeless and non- 
causal character of the categories of generality, particularity 
and inherence, and warns us against the natural tendency to 
attribute existence in space and time to the results of 
abstraction. 


V 

Substance 

The category by which the Vai£e$ika pits itself definitely 
against all idealistic systems is that of substance. Even the 
unthinking admit that substances are. Objects in the external 
world come to us as real, in and for themselves, present 
actualities with a subsistence of their own. Substance denotes 
the feature of the self-subsistence of things out there. What 
we vaguely call being is nothing more than a series of things 
variously conditioned in time and space and distinguished 
from one another by different properties. The Buddhist view 
that there is no substance apart from its qualities, or a whole 
apart from its parts, contradicts the testimony of experience. 1 
Reality presents us with substances marked by the possession 
of qualities and parts. We are able to recognise the jar we 
saw yesterday, which would be impossible if the jar were a 
string of sensations.* It is a matter of common experience 
that qualities occur in groups, which are invariable in char¬ 
acter and sufficiently marked off from others. An apple 
always consists of the same group of qualities and invariably 
grows on the same kind of tree. The unbroken continuity 

* N.V., i. i. 13. • N.S., ii. 1. 30-36. 


vol. n 
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of the mummy or the mountain which has a continued exist* 
ence for several millenniums is unintelligible apart from the 
assumption of substances in which qualities inhere. “ That 
which contains in it action and qualities and is a co-existent 
cause ” 1 is a substance. It is the substrate of qualities.* 
The other categories are devoid of qualities. 

The Vai£e§ika believes that a substance is something over 
and above the qualities. At the moment the substances are 
produced they are devoid of qualities. 3 For if qualities arise 
simultaneously with substances, there cannot be any dis¬ 
tinction between them. If they do not arise', then substances 
would be free from qualities, and then the definition of sub¬ 
stance as that which possesses qualities seems to be violated. 
To meet this difficulty, it is said that substance is the substrate 
of qualities either in the relation of intimate union (samaviya- 
sambandha) or antecedent negation (pragabhava), i.e. future 
existence. In other words, a substance is the basis of qualities, 
actual or potential, present or future. 4 The Vai£e?ika is 
anxious to assert the existence of something which has qualities 
without being itself a quality, for we predicate qualities of 
substances and not qualities of qualities. Nor can it be said 
that we predicate one quality of a group of qualities. But 
since a substance cannot be conceived apart from qualities, 
it is defined as possessing qualities. 

A distinction is made between eternal and non-eternal sub¬ 
stances. Whatever depends on something else is not eternal. 
Compound substances (avayavidravyas) are dependent and 
transitory. Simple substances have the characteristics of 
eternity, independence and ultimate individuality.5 They are 
neither caused nor destroyed. Non-eternal substances are 
caused and destroyed not by themselves but by something 
different from themselves. 6 

Earth, water, light, air, akaia, time, space, soul and manas 
are the nine substances intended to comprise all corporeal 

* i. i. 15. * Guijiairayo dravyam. 

3 Adye k?a$e nirgugaift dravyam ti$thati. 

4 Siddhantamuktavali, 3. 

5 Nityatva, anairitatva, antyavi£e§avatva (P.P., pp. 20-21). 

6 P.P., p. 20; Nydyakandall, p. 20. See V.S., i. 1. 9-10, 12, 15, 18; 
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and incorporeal things. 1 The Vai£e§ika is not a materialism, 
though a realistic scheme, since it admits non-material sub¬ 
stances like souls, and regards as real not the gross material 
substances but their minima. Of the nine substances, earth, 
water, light, air, soul and manas have many individuals.* 
These, with the exception of soul, are extended, have relations 
of distance and proximity, are capable of action and possess 
speed. 3 AkiiSa, time and space are all-pervading, have the 
largest dimensions and are the common receptacles of all 
corporeal things. 4 Soul and manas, akiia, time and space, 
air and ultimate atoms are not ordinarily perceptible, s A 
distinction is made between corporeal (murta) and elemental 
(bhuta) substances. The former have definite dimensions,* 
act and move. Elemental substances, singly or in combina¬ 
tion, become the material causes of the products of the world. 
Manas, though atomic, does not produce anything else, while 
akSSa, though all-pervading, produces sound. Earth, water, 
light and air are both corporeal and productive.7 

The Vai£e§ika theory of the soul is practically identical 
with that of the Ny&ya, though a direct perception of the self 
where the self is both the perceiver and the perceived is not 
admitted. 8 Comparison does not help us. Agama, or reve¬ 
lation and inference, are our only sources of knowledge. 9 The 
existence of the self is inferred from the fact that consciousness 
cannot be a property of the body, sense-organs or the manas. 10 
In addition to the qualities of pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
volition, and knowledge, the facts of expiration and inspira¬ 
tion, the closing and the opening of the eyelids, the healing 

1 An interesting question about the nature of darkness (tamas) is raised 
by Srldhara (Nydyakandal f, p. 9 ; V.S., v. 2. 19-20). KumSrila regards 
it as a distinct substance with the quality of colour, i.e. blackness, and the 
action of motion (S.V., p. xliii). The PrfLbh&karas hold that darkness is 
the absence of light (Jh&: P.M., p. 93). Annaxh Bhatta is of this view 
{Tarkasathgraha dlpikd , 3). Darkness is not ranked as a substance by the 
Vai£e§ika, since it is destitute of qualities. It is said to possess the black 
colour figuratively, even as the colourless sky is spoken of as blue. It is 
a variety of non-existence, being merely the negation of light (V.S., v. 2. 19; 
S.D.S., x). 

* Anekatvam pratyekarh vyaktibhedah ( Nydyakandall , p. 21). 

s P.P., p. 21. * p. 22. 5 V.S., viii. 1. 2. 

6 ParicchinnaparimSpatvam. 7 Tarkadipikd , p. 14. 

• V.S., iii. 2. 6 . 9 V.S., iii. 2. 8 and 18. 

10 P.P., p. 69; V.S., iii. 1. 19. 
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up of bodily injuries, the movement of the mind and the 
affections of the senses are urged as evidence for the existence 
of the self.* In its natural state the self is devoid of intelli¬ 
gence, as in pralaya. It has cognitions of things when it is 
connected with the body.* Consciousness is sustained by the 
atman, though it is not an essential or inalienable charac¬ 
teristic of it. By means of manas the soul knows not only 
external things but also its own qualities. Though the soul 
is all-pervading, its life of knowing, feeling and activity resides 
only where the body is. 

The plurality of souls is inferred from differences in status, 
the variety of conditions.3 The scriptural injunctions assume 
the distinctness of souls. 4 Each soul undergoes the conse¬ 
quences of its own deeds. 5 It remains one throughout the 
series of its experiences. 6 Sridhara repudiates the view of the 
oneness of self. 7 There would be no risk of the absolute 
dissolution of the world by the emancipation of the souls from 
it, since their number is infinite. The pluralistic bias of the 
Vai$e§ika leads its followers to look upon plurality as ultimate. 
The freed souls are conceived as eternally existing with specific 
differences. 8 Though each soul is supposed to be distin¬ 
guished by a peculiarity (viSesa), it is impossible for us to 

1 V.S., iii. 2. 4-13. 

* ASarlrin&m atmanSm na vi§ayavabodhab (Nydyakandall, p. 57 ; see 
also p. 279). 

3 Vyavasthato nana (V.S., iii. 2. 20). 

« Sastrasamarthyat (V.S., iii. 2. 21). 

5 V.S., vi. 1. 5. 6 Nydyakandall , p. 86. 

7 " If the self were one, the contact of manas would be common to all 
persons. . . . For one, however, who admits of many selves, even though 
all selves, being omnipresent, would be present in all bodies, yet his 
experiences would not be common to all of them, as each of them would 
experience only such pleasures, etc., as would appear in connection with 
the particular body that will have been brought about by the previous karma 
of that 9elf, and not those belonging to the other bodies. And the karma 
also belongs to that self by whose body it has been done. Hence the 
restriction of the body is due to the restriction of the karma and vice versa , 
the mutual interdependence going on endlessly M (Nydyakandall, pp. 87-88). 

1 It is difficult to accept Dr. Das Gupta's suggestion that the Vai£e$ika 
held that the “ self was one, though, for the sake of many limitations, and 
also because of the need for the performance of acts enjoined by the scrip¬ 
tures, they are regarded as many ” (History o) Indian Philosophy, p. 290, n. 1). 
The Vai£e$ika is interested in the empirical variety and not in ultimate 
truth, and the view of plurality, based as it is on the doctrine of vi£e?a, is 
accepted by it as final. 
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know what it is. The differences among souls are due to 
their connections with bodies. Even in rebirth the manas 
accompanies the soul and gives it individuality. For all 
practical purposes the distinctiveness of the soul is determined 
by the distinctiveness of the manas, which accompanies it 
throughout its career. There are as many of them as there 
are souls. As the same manas accompanies the soul through¬ 
out its career, there is the possibility of the continuity as well 
as the survival of character. 1 A distinction is made between 
the individual soul and the supreme soul, jlva and I £ vara.* 
The two are similar but not identical. 

Akada, space and time have no lower species and are 
names of individuals.3 To account for the variety of experi¬ 
ence, these comprehensive unities are assumed. All pheno¬ 
mena take place in them. Space and time are the instrumental 
causes of all produced things. « Reality is a process or a 
passage, and is therefore both spatial and temporal. 

In the case of physical changes we require a whole in which 
they occur. All atomists ascribe reality to empty space. If 
there were more than one space, then atoms which whirl about 
in different spaces cannot have anything to do with one 
another. Space is the basis of the notions of east and west, 
of far and near. 5 The apparent diversity of space is deter¬ 
mined by its effects. 6 Things maintain their relative positions 
which they could not do apart from space. 

The form of time is essential to the concrete changes of 
nature, such as production, destruction and persistence of 
things. It is the force which brings about changes in non- 
eternal substances. It is not the cosmic power which causes 
the movements, but is the condition of all movement. 7 All 
perceptible things are perceived as moving, changing, coming 
into existence and as passing out of it. Discrete things have 
no power of self-origination or self-movement. If they had, 
there would not be that mutual relation of things, which 

1 P.P., p. 89; V.S., vii. 2. 21 ; iii. 2. 22. 

* Kirav&vali , p. 7. See also Upaskara, iii. 2. 18. 

3 p.p., p. 58. ♦ p.p., p 25. 

5 Tarhasarkgraha , 16; Bha?dpariccheda , pp. 46-47. 

* V.S., ii. 2. 13. 

? ii. 2. 9; v. 2. 26. This view is not to be confused with the k&lav&da, 
which deifies time. 
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persists in spite of all change. The movement is ordered, 
which means that there must be a reality which has a general 
relation to all changes. Time is regarded as the independent 
real pervading the whole universe and making the ordered 
movement of things possible. It is the basis of the relations 
of priority and posteriority, simultaneity and non-simul¬ 
taneity, and of the notion of soon and late. 1 There is only 
one time which is omnipresent in dimension,* individual in 
character, and has the qualities of conjunction and disjunction. 
Conventional notions, as moment, minute, hour, year, etc., 
are derived by abstraction from concrete time. According 
to the Vaisesika time is an eternal substance,3 and the 
basis of all experience.4 We do not know what time is 
in itself, but our experience is cast in the form of time. 
It is the formal cause of the relations of priority and 
posteriority, while their material cause is the nature of 
objects, as jar, cloth and the like. Time which is one 
appears as many on account of its association with the 
changes that are related to it. 5 

The distinction between time and space is noticed in the 
Vaisesika treatises. Space deals with coexistence, time with 
successions, or more accurately, space deals with visible 
objects, while time deals with things produced and destroyed. 6 
Samkara Mi£ra holds that the relations of time are constant 
or irreversible (niyata), while those of space are not irreversible 
(aniyata).7 Things move by virtue of time and hold together 
by virtue of space. While space and time cover the most 
comprehensive kinds of relations, transition from place to 
place, or state to state, spatial locomotion and temporal 
alternation, they are only formal and imply real things which 
move and change. 

Aka£a is a simple, continuous, infinite substance, and is 
the substratum of sound. The qualities of colour, taste, smell 
and tangibility do not belong to it. By the process of 

* V.S., ii. 2. 6. * vii. i. 25. 5 ii. 2. 7. 

♦ Atltadivyavaharahetu^ (Tarkasarhgraha, 15; Bha?apariccheda, 45). 

5 NyayamaHjari , p. 136. 

6 Siddhdntacandrodaya says: “ Janyamatraifa kriySmatraih vS k&lopadhifc, 
murtamatrarh digupadhili." 

7 Upaskara, ii. 2. 10. Cp. with this Kant's Second and Third Analogies 
of Experience. 
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elimination sound is proved to be the distinguishing quality 
of aka^a. 1 It is inactive (niskriya). All corporeal objects 
are found conjoined with it.* The atoms which are infinitely 
small cannot make up a magnitude by coming together or 
touching each other. If they stand apart from one another 
and yet are joined somehow so as to constitute a system, it 
can only be through the medium of aka£a. The atoms unite, 
but not continuously. That which binds together the atoms, 
though not itself atomic, is the aka&a. If aka&a were also 
discrete, i.e. capable of being analysed into atoms, then we 
shall have to assume some other connecting tissue which is 
not atomic. Akaia is eternal, omnipresent, supersensible, and 
has the qualities of individuality, conjunction and disjunction. 
Aka£a fills all space, though it is not space itself, since it cannot 
affect or operate on things without entering into special 
relations with them and thereby having sound produced in 
it. That which sustains the positional relations and order 
of discrete things is called dik, though it is not space itself, 
if the latter means room or place, which is aka£a. The dis¬ 
tinction between akaia and space is admitted in view of the 
fact that while akasa is regarded as the material cause of 
the special quality of sound, space is the general cause of all 
effects. 

The physical theory of the Vai£esika is developed in con¬ 
nection with the five substances of earth, water, light, air and 
aka£a. Matter, as we meet with it, is a mixture of five 
elements, containing one or the other in a predominant degree. 
The five phenomenal products (bhutas) are the five states of 
matter, solid (earth), liquid (water), gaseous (air), luminous 
(light), etheric (akaia). The earth possesses the four qualities 
of smell, taste, colour and tangibility, water the three qualities 
of taste, colour and tangibility, light the two of colour and 
tangibility, while air has the quality of tangibility and akaia 
that of sound.3 Though earth contains a number of qualities, 
we yet say it has smell on account of the predominance of 
this quality. 4 If water and other substances besides earth 
possess smell, it is because particles of earth are mixed up 
with them. We cannot think of earth without smell, though 


* V.S., ii. i. 27, 29-31. 
3 N.S., iii. x. 60-61. 


* N.S., IV. 2. 21-22. 
4 N.S., iii. 1 66 . 
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we can so think of air and water. Things made of earth are 
of three kinds, bodies, sense-organs and objects of perception. 1 
The special quality of water is taste. Light has for its special 
property luminosity. Air is invisible, though limited in extent 
and made up of parts. The discrete nature of air is inferred 
from the movements in the air, which would not be possible 
were air an absolute continuum devoid of parts.* Its existence 
is inferred from touch,3 and it is said to be a substance, since 
it possesses quality and action. Temperature is the special 
quality of air. The ultimate constituents of the concrete 
things of earth, air, light and water are called atoms. 


VI 

The Atomic Theory 

The atomic theory is so natural to the human mind that 
early attempts at the explanation of the physical world assume 
this form. Traces of the theory are to be found in the 
Upanisads, which generally regarded all material things as 
made up of the four elements of light, water, air and earth. 
AkaSa is left out, since it has a peculiar character of its own 
and does not enter into combination with the other elements. 
But the four elements of light, water, air and earth are them¬ 
selves changeable and divisible, while the real is regarded as 
unchangeable and eternal. The question naturally arises as 
to what the unchangeable, indivisible, eternal particles are. 
In the ferment of thought which produced the great Systems 
of Jainism and Buddhism, there were some who held the 
atomic hypothesis, for example, the Ajivakas and the Jainas.4 
Kanada formulated the theory on purely metaphysical grounds, 
and tried through it to simplify the world to thought. It was 

1 P.P., p. 27. * V.S., ii. 1. 14. 

3 The ancient Vai£e§ikas and Annaifa Bhatta hold that air is not perceived, 
but only known by inference. They argue that air has no colour and so 
cannot be seen. The modem Naiyayikas say that a thing need not be seen 
for being perceived. We may perceive things by touch. 

4 I.P., pp. 317-319. Though not the canonical works of Buddhism, 
northern Buddhist literature contains many references to the atomic 
theory. The Vaibha?ikas and the SautrSntikas accept it. See Ui: Vaiie$ika 
Philosophy , pp. 26-28. 
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the same with Leucippus and Democritus, for the atomic 
theory never acquired a serious scientific status until the time 
of Dalton. 

All things consisting of parts originate from the parts 
with which they are connected by the relation of inherence, 
conjunction co-operating. The things that we experience are 
all products, i.e, discrete or made up of parts. They are 
therefore non-eternal. Non-eternal has no meaning apart 
from eternal. 1 Earth, water, fire and air are both eternal 
and non-eternal, while aka4a is eternal only. The compounds 
which are produced are non-eternal, while the component 
particles which are not produced are eternal.* The invisible 
eternal atoms are incapable of division into parts. 3 The 
atom marks the limit of division. If it is endlessly divisible 
into parts, then all material things would be the products of 
an equally endless number of constituent parts, so that differ¬ 
ences in the dimensions of things cannot be accounted for.* 
If matter were infinitely divisible, then we should have to 
reduce it to nothing, and admit the paradoxical position that 
magnitudes are built up of what has no magnitude, bodies 
out of the bodyless. 5 The changes in the volumes of bodies 
are determined by the accession and withdrawal of the atoms 
composing them. Infinite greatness and infinite smallness 
are not realised magnitudes. They are the upper and the 
lower limits, and what we know is intermediate between the 
two. By a continual addition we reach the infinitely great, 
and by a continual splitting up we reach the infinitely small. 
The atoms are the material causes of effects. Though they 
are supersensible, they can be classified, though not from the 
standpoint of size, shape, weight and density. The qualities 
which they produce in the different forms of sensible things 
help us in the classification of atoms. If we leave aside the 

1 iv. i. 4. * iv. 1. 1 ; ii. 3, 4-5 ; vii. 1. 20-21. 

s Parath va truteh (N.B., iv. 2. 17-25). 

4 Sarve$am anavasthit&vayavatve merusar$apayos tulyaparim&ijatva- 
pattifc. See Nydyakandall, p. 31. 

J Herbart considers the diversity and changes of experience to be intelli¬ 
gible only if the things themselves which are simple and unchangeable 
furnish some reasons for them. These unknowable realities have to be 
conceived in certain relations by means of which we may understand the 
variety of their apparent properties and changes. 
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general properties of sensible things, such as impenetrability, 
which are perceived by more senses than one, the special 
qualities are odour, flavour, luminosity and temperature. 
These differ in kind and not merely in degree. It is assumed 
that there are four classes of paramanus, answering to the 
four great classes of material objects, earth, water, light and 
air. These four classes of paramanus are said to produce the 
four senses of touch, taste, sight and smell, and this is why 
each special sense reveals a single quality, however excited. 
Though the qualities of earthly things, as colour, taste, smell 
and tangibility, vanish on the destruction of the thing itself, 
they are always found in their respective atoms, though in 
earth and atoms of earth some qualities are produced by 
heat (pakaja ). 1 Water, light and air do not suffer a similar 
change. 

The VaiSesika adopts the theory of pilup&ka. When the jar is 
baked the old one is destroyed, i.e. resolved into atoms. The applica¬ 
tion of the heat produces the red colour in the atoms, which are again 
brought together and a new jar is produced. On this view we have 
first the disintegration of the whole into its atoms, and then a reinte¬ 
gration of them into a whole. All this complicated process is imper¬ 
ceptible, since it takes place with extreme rapidity in an interval of 
nine moments.* The Naiyayika advocates the theory of pifharapaka, 
by which the change of colour is effected in both the atoms and the 
products simultaneously. This view seems to be more reasonable. 
The Naiyayika objects to the VaiSesika theory on the following grounds. 
If the first jar be destroyed and a new one substituted for it, we shall 
not be able to identify it as the old jar. We see the same jar as before 
except for the difference in colour. Moreover, the Vai£esika view 
seems to make even the odour of the earth atoms non-eternal. The 
fact that sensible things are operated on by heat shows that they are 
not absolutely solid but are porous .3 

The paramanus are said to be globular (pariman<Jalya), though it 
does not follow that they have parts. Certain objections on the 
assumption that they have parts were urged. When three atoms are 
in juxtaposition, the middle one touches the atoms on the sides. When 
the atom is surrounded on all sides we distinguish six sides of the atoms, 
which we may speak of as its parts, and if the six sides are reduced to 
a point, then it would follow that any number of atoms would take 
up no more space than a single atom, and things of the world could be 
reduced to the size of an atom and they would be invisible. All this 


* vii. i. 1-6. 

» N.V.T.T., p. 355 ; Nydyamafijari, p. 438. 


• S.D.S., x. 
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difficulty is met by the answer that the division of atoms into parts 
is empirical and not real. 1 The atoms have no inside or outside * 
and are non-spatial .3 

The atoms are naturally passive, and their movement is due to 
external impact. During the dissolution of the world (pralaya) the 
atoms subsist without producing any effects. They then remain 
isolated and motionless. According to VaiSesika, the movement of 
the ultimate atoms arises from a peculiar dharma.* Praiastap&da 
says: " Actions which we find appearing in the rudimentary elements 
(mah&bhutesu), and for which we cannot find any cause either by 
sense-perception or by inference, and which are yet found to be useful 
or harmful to us, must be regarded as produced by these unseen 
agencies (adfstakaritam)1' ’'5 

The qualities of all products are due to the atoms of which they 
are composed. These atoms possess the five general qualities of all 
substances, as also those of priority and posteriority. In addition to 
these, earth has the special quality of odour and the other qualities 
of taste, colour, touch or temperature, heaviness, velocity and fluidity. 
Water has the special quality of viscosity and the other qualities of 
earth except smell. Light has the usual seven, and temperature, 
colour, fluidity and velocity, while air has only touch and velocity in 
addition to the seven common qualities. These qualities are eternal 
in the atoms but transient in the products. 

There can never come a time when there will be an utter 
annihilation of things. Though the structures built are perish¬ 
able, the stones of which they are built are eternal . 6 The 
components which unite to form a whole, and therefore were 
previously able to exist apart from such combination, possess 
the capacity for independent existence and return to it. 
Fabric after fabric in the visible world up to the terrestrial 
mass itself may be dissolved, but the atoms will abide ever 
new and fresh, ready to form other structures in the ages yet 
to come. The individual atoms combine with others and 
continue in that co-operative existence for some time and 

1 N.B., iv. 2. 20. 

* The question is raised whether &k££a, which is a simple all-pervading 
substance, penetrates the atoms or not. If it does, then the atoms have 
parts; if it does not, then atoms have no parts, but ak££a is not all-per¬ 
vading. It is said in reply that the conception of within and without is 
inapplicable to an eternal entity, and the omnipresence of £k££a need not 
imply the existence of parts in the atom. 

s N.V., iv. 2. 25. The atoms are said to be of a minute size as opposed 
to largeness. They possess some sort of magnitude. For a different view, 
see Chatterji: Hindu Realism, pp. 19-34, I 49 “ I 53 » and 164. 

4 Dharmavi£e$jlt, iv. 2. 7. s p. 309. 6 N.B., iv. 2. 16. 
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again disintegrate into their original solitary being to form 
new combinations. This process of grouping and separation 
goes on endlessly. According to the Vai£e?ika, atoms do not 
exist in an uncombined state in creation. 1 During creation 
they are said to possess a vibratory motion (parispanda). 
Singly the atoms are not productive. Sridhara argues that 
if an eternal thing were singly productive, there would be an 
unceasing production, and this would necessitate the admission 
of the indestructibility of the products also. Nor can triads 
be productive, since a gross material object is the product of 
parts of smaller dimension than the object itself. The triad, 
which is of a gross dimension, must be regarded as a product 
of something that is itself a product. So dyads alone produce 
things.* Even the dyads composed of two primary atoms 
are minute, and three of these produce the triad,3 which has 
a dimension not too small for apprehension. Both single 
atoms and dyads are invisible, and the least magnitude 
required for visibility is a triad said to be of the size of a 
mote in the sunbeam. Apparently, this is an exception to 
the general rule that the qualities of the causes produce corre¬ 
sponding qualities in the effects. When two atoms of white 
colour combine to produce a dyad, the latter will also have 
the corresponding white colour. But the atoms are pari- 
mandalya and the dyads are minute,* and yet they produce 
a visible magnitude. That is why it has been said that the 
magnitude of the product depends on the magnitude of the 
parts or their number or arrangement. 5 As the number of 
the dyads increases, there is a corresponding increase in the 
dimension of the product. The things produced by the union 
of atoms are not mere aggregates but wholes. If we deny 
the whole, we have only the parts, which may be subdivided 

1 Atmospheric air is, however, an exception to this rule, since it is said 
to consist of masses of atoms in a loose, uncombined state. The Naiy&yika 
is not satisfied with this account. 

* Nyayakandali, p. 32. 

) Some later Vai£e?ika thinkers are of opinion that a triad consists of 
three single atoms (Siddhantamukt&vali, p. 37; Ui: VaiUfiha System, pp. 

130-13*)- 

4 Mahadeva Bhafta holds that dyads are not supersensuous. It is also 
the view of Daiapaddrthi. See Ui: Vai&efika Philosophy, and Nyayafroia, 
p. 350. 

J V.S., vii. 1. 9 
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further and further until we reach the ultimate parts of the 
imperceptible atoms. If we deny the whole, we cannot admit 
anything beyond imperceptible atoms. If it is said that the 
atoms by themselves are imperceptible, while collections of 
atoms are perceptible, even as a single soldier or a single tree 
cannot be seen, though an army or a forest can, the Nyaya 
says in reply, that the analogy is unsound, since soldiers and 
trees possess bulk and are perceptible, while atoms are not. 1 
The whole is something different (arthantara) from the parts, 
even as a melody is something more than a sum of its notes.* 
Besides, if there were no whole, there is no meaning in saying 
" that is a chair,” “ this is a man.” The whole and the parts 
are related by way of inherence.3 

No school of Hindu thought cares to leave the groove already worn 
so deeply of the theory of cycles or alternating cosmic periods of creation 
and destruction. These processes are described by Pra 4 astapada.< 
When a hundred years by the measure of BrahmS are at an end, the 
time for his deliverance arises. To secure rest for all the living beings 
worried by their wanderings, the supreme Lord, who is not to be 
confused with Brahma, desires to reabsorb all creation. The rise of 
this desire means the cessation of the operations of the unseen ten¬ 
dencies (adf?ta) of aU souls that are the causes of their bodies, sense- 
organs and gross elements. Then out of the Lord’s desire and from 
the conjunction of the souls and the material atoms, disruptions of the 
atoms constituting the bodies and the sense-organs occur. When 
the groupings of atoms are destroyed, things made of them are also 
destroyed. There ensues a successive disruption or reabsorption of 
the ultimate material substances—earth, water, fire and air, one after 
the other. The atoms remain isolated, as also the souls permeated 
with the potencies of their past virtue and vice. Again, for the sake 
of experience to be gained by living beings the supreme Lord desires 
creation. By the will of God, motion is set up in the atoms of air due 
to their conjunction under the influence of the unseen tendencies that 
begin to operate in all souls. The atoms of air unite to form dyads 
and triads, and finally the great air, and soon appear the great water, 
then the great earth, and then the great fire. By the mere thought of 
God (abhidhy&nam 4 tr£t), the cosmic egg is produced out of the fire 
and the earth atoms, and in it the Lord produces the world and the 
BrahmA, who is assigned the future work of creation. Brahm& is the 
highest in the hierarchy of selves, and he holds the post as long as his 


« N.B., iv. 2. 14. 

S N.B. and N.V., iv. 2. 12. 


• N.S., ii. 1. 35-36. 
4 P.P., pp. 4 8 ff. 
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merit requires. The world as a whole is not the creation of Brahmfi, 
nor is its destruction the automatic result of the exhaustion of his 
merit. The supreme Lord is responsible for it. Brahm£, endowed 
with the highest degrees of knowledge, dispassion and power, creates 
his mind-bom sons, the Prajapatis, the Manus, gods, fathers, seers and 
the four castes, and all other living beings in accord with their respective 
impressional potencies. 1 According to Sridhara, the three infinitely 
great unchanging substances, space, time and akSia, are unaffected 
by the processes of creation and destruction. There is no such thing 
as a new creation of the universe. Any one universe is one of a 
beginningless series. The world is brought into being to enable con¬ 
scious spirits to obtain their share of experience according to their 
respective worths. The universe is the actualisation of the potential 
worths of beings, and is created by their acts and for their experiences. 
The highest being at any time in the universe is Brahma, and the 
whole universe is said to exist for his experience. But as all worth 
is something acquired and so has a beginning as well as an end, 
even Brahma's worth is not unlimited. When it ends, the universe is 
said to come to an end. There will, however, remain the unenjoyed 
remnants of other peoples’ experiences. If one Brahma’s worth ends* 
another Brahma will step into the throne and will fill the highest place 
in the hierarchy. So every universe has its predecessor and successor* 
and the flow will go on for ever.* 

The atoms which are the material causes of the dyads are eternal 
and cannot be destroyed. The dyads are destroyed, not by the destruc¬ 
tion of the primary atoms, but by the destruction of the conjunction 
of the primary atoms.3 The ancient Naiy&yikas believed that the 
destruction of the effects is immediately brought about by the destruc¬ 
tion of their causes, except in the case of dyads, where the conjunction 
is destroyed and not their material causes. Later Naiyayikas, however, 
are of the opinion that in all cases the conjunction is destroyed. This 
is more satisfactory, since destruction is viewed as a gradual dissolution 
of things into their components. If the process of destruction repeats 
but does not reverse the process of creation, and if the destruction of 
the effects follows that of the parts, then there must be an interval 
when the parts have vanished and the effect remains, and it is impossible 
to conceive where the effect could reside in the interval. It cannot 


1 Faddegon notices an important difference between the order of creation 
and that of destruction. Fire, instead of being created immediately after 
air, is formed last. " The author's reason for changing the order was to 
place the creation of the fire immediately before the formation of the 
mundane egg, the Hiranyagarbha, which, being of gold, consisted of a mixture 
of fire and earth. The harmony of the system was thus broken for the 
purpose of complying with current mythological ideas" (Vatte$ika System, 
p. 164). 

1 Udayana: Atmatattvaviveka. 

* Param&pudravyasaihyoganaia. 
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be in the parts which are extinct nor in the atoms, since they are not 
directly connected with the effects . 1 

Saibkara criticises the VaiSesika theory of atomism on several 
grounds. The beginning of motion in the state of dissolution (pralaya) 
is inconceivable. Human effort cannot account for it, since it does 
not yet exist. If the unseen principle of adfsta is regarded as the 
source, where does it reside ? If it abides in the souls, it cannot 
affect the atoms ; if it abides in the atoms, then as unintelligent it 
cannot start motion. If the soul is supposed to inhere in the atoms 
and the unseen principle to be combined with it, then there would be 
eternal activity, which is opposed to the existence of the state of dis¬ 
solution. Besides, the unseen principle is said to bring about reward 
and punishment for souls, and it has little to do with the origin and the 
dissolution of the universe. Samkara raises difficulties about atomic 
combination. If the atoms combine as wholes, then there is complete 
interpenetration, and so there is no increase of bulk, and the produc¬ 
tion of things is not possible. If the atoms combine in parts, then 
the atom must be regarded as possessing parts. Besides, how atomic 
compounds acquire spatial properties which the atomic units do not 
possess is hardly intelligible. By a combination of atoms we get 
properties which were not in the atoms themselves. Nor is it easy to 
understand how minute and indestructible atoms can be regarded as 
possessing colour and like properties. Again, among gross elements, 
fire, air, earth, water and ether, some possess more attributes than 
others; while water has colour, taste and touch, air has touch only. 
These properties must be possessed in some form by the atoms them¬ 
selves. So atoms of water must have more properties than those of 
air. But an increase of properties means an increase in size, which 
is hardly consistent with the view that all atoms are of the same size. 
There is the further difficulty about the conjunction (samyoga) of the 
soul and manas and the atoms which are all partless. Again, the 
atoms must be either ever active or ever inactive, or both or neither. 
If they are ever active, dissolution is impossible ; if they are ever 
inactive, creation is impossible ; if they are both, it is self-contra¬ 
dictory ; if they are neither, then activity and inactivity would require 
operative causes, and these latter, like the unseen principle being in 
permanent connection with the atoms, would produce permanent 
activity or permanent inactivity . 4 

Modem thought is suspicious of the atomic hypothesis. 
The Vai6e§ika view that the contiguous or the extended is 

* The Vai$e§ika conceives of two kinds of destruction, an avaihtara- 
pralaya, or intermediate dissolution, where only tangible products are 
destroyed, and a mah&pralaya, or a universal destruction, where all things, 
material and immaterial, are resolved into the atoms. Sf?ti (creation) and 
pralaya (destruction) are the phases of potentiality and explication of the 
eternal substances. Cp. Mah&narayava Upantfad , v ; Keith : l.L.A. p. 216. 

4 S.B., ii. 2. 14 
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composed of an infinite number of non-contiguous, un¬ 
extended units is but a hypothesis, since nothing actual is 
confined to any of these units. The smallest event has 
duration, and contains an infinite number of such mathe¬ 
matical units. 

The atomic theory of the Vai£e§ika, it has been alleged, 
owes its inspiration to Greek thought, and arose possibly at 
a period when India was in contact with the Western world, 
where the doctrine was widespread. 1 In the present state 
of our knowledge it is difficult to say anything definite on this 
question. Apart, however, from the general conception of the 
atom as the imperceptible unit, there is practically nothing 
in common between the Greek and the Indian versions of the 
atomic theory. According to Democritus, atoms have only 
quantitative differences and not qualitative ones. He believed 
in an indefinite multitude of atoms, destitute of quality and 
divisibility, but differing in figure, size, weight, position and 
arrangement. For Kanada the atoms are different in kind, 
each possessing its one distinct individuality (viSesa). As a 
result, the qualitative differences of objects are reduced to 
quantitative ones with the Greek thinker, while it is otherwise 
with the Vai£e§ika. It follows that the Indian thinker does 
not accept the Greek view that secondary qualities are not 
inherent in the atoms. For Democritus and Epicurus, the 
atoms are by nature in motion, while for Kanada they are 
primarily at rest. Another fundamental difference between 
the two lies in the fact that while Democritus believed it 
possible for atoms to constitute souls, the Vai£e§ikas dis¬ 
tinguish souls from atoms and regard them as co-etemal 
existences. The Greek atomists developed a mechanical view 
of the universe, God being banished from the world. The 
atoms, infinite in number and diversified in form, fall through 
boundless space, and in so doing dash against each other, since 
the larger ones are moved more rapidly than the smaller. 
Thus falling into vortices they form aggregates and worlds. 
The changes in the motions of the atoms are said to occur in 
an incalculable way.* Though the early Vai£e§ikas did not 
openly admit the hypothesis of God, they made the principle 

* Keith: I.L.A., pp. 17-18. 

* Wallace: Epicureanism, p. 100. 
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of the moral law or dharma (adr§ta) central to their whole 
system. The atomistic view of the Vai£e?ika is thus coloured 
by a spiritual tendency which is lacking in the Greek coun¬ 
terpart of it. There are thus distinctive features of the 
Vai£e§ika atomism which cannot be due to Greek influence, 
and it is easy to find the anticipations of the atomic theory in 
early Indian thought. 

Till the other day the atomic theory held the field even 
in physics. Recent advances are, however, unfavourable to it. 
Mass is no longer an unalterable quantity, but is said to vary 
with velocity. It is resolved into infinitesimal centres of 
electric energy, with no bodily support, scattered at relatively 
wide intervals and flying to and fro at incredible velocities. 
Heat, light and motion are found to have weight quite apart 
from matter. The atom has now become a system of electrons, 
which are units deriving their character from ether. The 
atom is a miniature solar system, with a central sun of one 
revolving mass round which tiny electrons are flying in 
obedience to the law of gravity which binds the earth to the 
sun. The old atomic theory is unable to explain the new 
facts. Yet it was a fruitful theory judged by its triumphs 
in science. Atomism displaced animism, which is smitten 
with sterility so far as science goes. But in Greece, as well as 
in India, the hypothesis was put forward as a metaphysical 
one, and not a scientifically verified principle. In the nature 
of the case, empirical verification is not possible. 1 It is a 
conceptual scheme adopted to explain the facts of nature. 
It is not a matter of observation but a question of principle. 
Since it bases its claim for acceptance on the ground of the 
order and harmony which it introduces into our conception 
of the universe, there is nothing to prevent us from rejecting 
the hypothesis if we find that it ceases to have explanatory 
value. 

1 * # The atomic theory has never properly been proved either in ancient 
or in modern times. It was, it is, and it remains, not a theory in the strict 
sense of the word, but merely an hypothesis, though an hypothesis, it is 
true, of unparalleled vitality and endurance, which has yielded a splendid 
harvest to physical and chemical research down to our own day. Still it 
is an hypothesis, and its assumption of facts that lie far beyond the limits 
of human perception deprives it for all time of direct verification ** (Gompers: 
Grssh Thinkers , vol. i. p. 353. 
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VII 

Quality 

While substance is capable of existing independently by 
itself, quality or guna 1 cannot so exist. It abides in sub¬ 
stance and has itself no qualities. Kanada defines it as 
“ that which has substance for its substratum, has no further 
qualities, and is not a cause of, nor has any concern with, 
conjunction or disjunction.” 1 The Sutra mentions seventeen 
qualities: colour (rupa), taste (rasa), smell (gandha), touch 
(sparSa), number (samkhya), size (parimana), individuality 
(pythaktva), conjunction (samyoga), disjunction (vibhaga), 
priority (paratva), posteriority (aparatva), knowledge (buddhi), 
pleasure (sukha), pain (duhkha), desire (iccha), aversion (dvesa), 
and effort (prayatna). 3 To these Prasastapada adds seven 
more, which are heaviness (gurutva), fluidity (dravatva), 
viscidity (sneha), merit (dharma), demerit (adharma), sound 
(Sabda), and faculty (samskara).4 Attempts were made to 
add lightness (laghutva), softness (mrdutva), hardness (kathi- 
natva) to the qualities, but they did not succeed, since light¬ 
ness is only the absence of heaviness, and softness and hardness 
were regarded as representing different degrees of conjunction.5 
Modem Naiyayikas drop priority, posteriority and individu¬ 
ality, since the two former are dependent on space and time, 
while individuality is mutual non-existence (anyonyabhava). 
Qualities include both mental and material properties. 

The qualities that belong to eternal substances are called eternal, 
and those of transient ones non-eternal. Those that subsist in two 
or more substances are said to be general, while those residing in only 
one substance are said to be specific. Colour, taste, smell, touch, 
viscidity, natural fluidity, knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
effort, merit, demerit, faculty and sound are special qualities which 
help to distinguish objects which possess them from others, while 
qualities like number, dimension, individuality, conjunction, dis¬ 
junction, priority, posteriority, heaviness, caused fluidity, velocity are 
general qualities.* These belong to substances in general, and are 

< The term gupa has a distinct sense in the SSriikhya system. 

» i. i. 16. See P.P., p. 94. J i. 1. 6. 

4 P.P., p. 10. 5 Tarkasamgrahadlpika, 4. 

« P.P., pp. 95-96. 
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notional in their character. They are not as objective as the other 
qualities. Number, for example, is regarded as subjective. The same 
object may be viewed as either one or many. Number, dimension, 
individuality, conjunction, and disjunction belong to all substances. 
While time and space possess no other qualities, &ka£a has sound also. 
Manas, which is regarded as corporeal (rnurta) has the seven qualities 
of the atomic substances together with velocity. The self has the five 
general qualities and the nine special ones of knowledge, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit and demerit, and capacity in the 
sense of mental impressibility. God has the five general qualities, and 
in addition, knowledge, desire and effort.* Qualities are also distin¬ 
guished into those open to perception and those that are not. Merit 
and demerit, heaviness and capacity are not open to perception. A 
distinction is also made into qualities like colour, taste, smell and 
tangibility, and sound, which are apprehended only by one sense-organ, 
and others like number, size, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, 
priority and posteriority, fluidity, viscidity and speed, which are appre¬ 
hended by two senses. The qualities of self, such as knowledge, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, effort are perceptible by manas.* 

Colour (rupa) is what is apprehended only by the eye and 
is found in earth, water and light, though in the two latter 
the colour is permanent. In earth it varies when heat is 
applied. Seven different colours are admitted, such as white, 
blue, yellow, red, green, brown and variegated (citra). Taste 
(rasa) is the quality of things apprehended only by the tongue. 
Earth and water have taste. Five different tastes are admitted, 
which are sweet, sour, pungent (katu), astringent (kasaya) 
and bitter (tikta). Odour (gandha) is the specific quality 
which can be apprehended only by the organ of smell. It is 
fragrant or the reverse, and belongs to earth. Touch (sparSa) 
is the quality which is apprehended only by the skin. The 
admission of three kinds of touch, cold, hot, neither hot nor 
cold, makes us feel that touch is really temperature. It 
belongs to earth, water, light and air. Sometimes touch is 
made to cover qualities, as roughness, hardness, smoothness 
and softness. 3 Sound (£abda) is the quality of akaSa. 

Number (samkhya) is that quality of things by virtue of 
which we use the terms one, two, three. Of these numbers, 
unity (ekatva) is eternal, as well as non-eternal, while other 
numbers are non-etemal only. When we see a jar we have 

* Bhd?apariccheda, pp. 25-34. * P.P., p. 96. 

1 Athalye : Tarkasathgraha, pp. I 55 ~ I 5 6 - 
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a knowledge of the unity or singleness of the object seen. 
If we see another jar, it is also apprehended as one, and there 
is no duality (dvitva) in it. By thinking together the unities 
of the two objects we produce duality. The conception of 
all numbers beyond the first is due to the activity of thought 
(apekf abuddhi). 1 

Dimension (parimiti) is that quality of things by virtue 
of which we are able to measure things and apprehend them 
as great or small, long or short. Dimension is eternal in eternal 
substances and transient in non-eternal ones. Akaia has 
extreme greatness (paramamahattvam), an atom extreme 
smallness (parimandalya). The dimension of non-eternal 
substances is determined by the number, magnitude and 
arrangement of the parts composing them.* Dyads are minute, 
while the rest are of limited magnitude. 

Individuality (prthaktva) is the basis of distinctions 
among things.3 It is real and not conceptual in character. 
It is eternal or transient according to the nature of the sub¬ 
stance in which it resides. While individuality is applied to 
non-eternal things also, vi§e§a, or particularity, applies to the 
eternal substances. Individuality refers to the numerical 
differences of things, while particularity deals with the 
qualitative peculiarities of things. 

Conjunction (samyoga) and disjunction 4 (vibhaga) refer 
respectively to the union of things which were separate and 
separation of things which were in union. Conjunction is 
brought about by motion of one thing, as when a flying kite 
comes into contact with a fixed post, or of both the things, as 
when two fighting rams butt against each other. Conjunction 
is also brought about by another conjunction. When we 
write with a pen, the conjunction of pen and paper brings 
about the conjunction of the hand with the paper. Since 
the two things that are conjoined must first have been 
separate, there cannot be conjunction between two all- 

»'' Nyayakandalt.pp. 118-119; Up ask dr a, vii. 2. 8. While the Nyaya is of 
opinion that duality, etc., are real, like unity, though revealed by cognition, 
the Vai£e§ika holds that these numbers are not simply revealed by intelli¬ 
gence but created by it. In this account the Vai$e$ika forgets that even 
the idea of oneness cannot arise so long as there is only one object. As 
much as the idea of duality it requires the exercise of thought. 

• V.S., vii. 1. 8-9. I V.S., vii. 2. 2. « P.P., pp. 139 ff., 151 ft. 
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pervading things which are never apart from each other. 
Disjunction is also caused by the motion of one of the two 
things, or both, or by another disjunction. Conjunction and 
disjunction account for the changes of things. 

Priority (paratva) and posteriority (aparatva) 1 are the 
bases of the notions of remote and near in ^ime and space 
alike. These are not so much qualities as relations of cor¬ 
poreal things. That these relations are not absolute is 
admitted by PraSastapada.* 

Pleasure, pain, desire, hatred and effort, as well as know¬ 
ledge, are qualities of the soul. Heaviness (gurutva) is the 
quality of things by which they tend, when let fall, to reach 
the ground.3 The heaviness of the atoms of earth and of 
water is eternal, while that of products is non-eternal. 
Fluidity, which is the cause of the action of flowing, is either 
self-existent (samsiddhika) or caused (naimittika). Water is 
naturally fluid, while earth is so for extraneous reasons. 4 
Viscidity (sneha) belongs to water, and is the cause of cohesion, 
smoothness, etc. 5 Dharma and adharma are qualities of the 
soul by virtue of which it enjoys happiness or suffers misery. 
Adirsta is the unseen power produced by souls and things, 
which brings about the cosmic order and enables the selves to 
reap the harvest of their past experiences. In the Vai£e§ika 
it serves as the general panacea for all logical difficulties. 
Whatever cannot be accounted for is traced to adrsja. The 
movement of the needle towards the magnet, the circulation 
of moisture in plants, the upward motion of fire, the motion 
of air and the original movement of the atoms, are all assigned 
to adf§ta. 6 The demand for an explanation is satisfied by 
the reference of an event to a power regarded as sufficient to 
produce it. Adf§t a in the scheme of the Vai£e§ika is the 
deus ex tnachina of the dramatists, whose function it is to 
descend from heaven and cut the tragic knot when other 
means to disentangle the confusion is not available. The 
limitations of the Vai£e§ika philosophy are just the points 
* p.p„ pp. 164 ft. • p.p., p. 39. 

> V.S., v. x. 7-18; v. 2. 3 ; P.P., p. *63. 

4 P.P., p. 464. j P.P., p. 266. 

. ‘ v. x. X5; v. 2. 7, 13; iv. 2. 7. Kepler explained planetary motions 

by attributing them to celestial spirits (Whewell: History of the Inductive 
Sciences. 3rd. ed„ vol. i, p. 315.I 
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where adr§ta is said to operate. The beginnings of the uni¬ 
verse, the order and beauty of it, the linking together of 
things as means to ends, are traced to adr§ta. When the 
later thinkers accepted the reality of God, adrsta became the 
vehicle through ^vhich God’s will operates. Faculty (sarhsk&ra) 
is of three different kinds : velocity (vega), which keeps a thing 
in motion; mental impressibility (bhavana), by which the soul 
is able to remember and recognise things already experienced, 
and elasticity (sthitisthapaka), by virtue of which a thing 
reverts to its original state even when it is disturbed. Velocity 
is produced in the five corporeal substances by action or 
motion, and is counteracted by the conjunction of tangible 
solid substances. Elasticity subsists in substances which con¬ 
tract and expand. 


VIII 

Karma or Activity 

Karma, or movement, 1 is regarded as an irreducible element 
of the universe. It is neither substance nor quality, but an 
independent category by itself. All movements belong to 
substances as much as qualities. Only while a quality is a 
permanent feature of the substance, activity is a transitory 
one. The heaviness of the body is a quality, while its falling 
is an accident. Qualities which continue to exist are called 
guna, while those that cease to exist are called karma. It is 
a distinction between continuant and occurrent qualities.* 
Kanada defines activity as that which resides only in one 
substance, is devoid of qualities, and is the direct and imme¬ 
diate cause of conjunction and disjunction.3 Five kinds of 
movement are distinguished, which are upward, downward, 
contraction, expansion, and movement in general. Karma 
is instantaneous in its simplest form, while velocity is a per¬ 
sistent tendency and implies a series of motions. Karma in 
all its forms is transient, and comes to an end either by a sub- 
tequent conjunction or destruction of its basic substance. 

« Karma here signifies movement, and not voluntary action or the law 
oi moral causation. 

* Cp. W. E. Johnson : Logic , vol. i, p. xxxvii. J V.S., i. i. 7. 
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AkaSa, time, space, soul, though substances, are devoid of 
action, sihce they are incorporeal. 1 


IX 

Samanya or Generality 

When we admit a plurality of substances, it is evident 
there will be relations among them. The substances will be 
similar to one another, since they are all substances; they 
will be diverse from one another, since they are separate sub¬ 
stances. When we find a property residing in many things 
we call it samanya, or general; but if we regard it as dis¬ 
tinguishing these objects from others, we call it vise^a, or 
particular. Kanada seems to regard the generality as a 
conceptual product. 4 When we come to Prasastapada, the 
conceptual view gives place to the more popular realist doctrine, 
which regards the generality as eternal, one, and residing in 
many things belonging to the group of substance, quality 
or action. Conjunction and duality are intimately related to 
many things, but are not eternal. Akada is eternal, but is 
not related to many things. Absolute non-existence is eternal, 
and is also a quality of many things, but is not intimately 
related to, i.e. is not a constituent element of, many things. 
Similarly, particularity is not samanya, since then it would 
lose its nature and become confused with the latter. Intimate 
relation (samavaya) cannot be confused with samanya, since 
then it will require intimate relation with intimate relation, 
and so on ad infinitum. Samanya, or the generality, by the 
possession of which different individuals are referred to one 
class, is an independent category. It is eternal (nityam), 
one (ekam), residing in many (anekanugatam).3 It is present 

> V.S., v. 2. 21 ; ii. i. 2i. It is doubtful whether Kanada regards the 
soul as without action. 

• ii. i. 3 ff. See vi. 2. x6. Pra£astap&da limits movements to physical 
bodies, atoms and the man as. 

s Udayana says that there is no j&ti, or generality, where only one indi¬ 
vidual exists as &ka6a (abheda), where there is no difference of individuality 
as, say, between ghata and kalaia (tulyatvam), where there is confusion 
of objects belonging to different classes (saihkara), where there is infinite 
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in all objects of its class (svavi§ayasarvagatam), with an 
identical nature (abhinnatmakam) and cause of the notion of 
concordance (anuvfttipratyayakaranam). 1 While substance, 
quality and action have the generality: generality, particularity, 
inherence and non-existence have no generality. Generality 
cannot exist in another generality. Treeness (vrk$attva) and 
jamess (ghatatva) are themselves generals, and cannot have 
another common to them all, since that would land us in 
infinite regress. 

There are two kinds of generality, higher and lower. The 
highest generality is that of being (satta). 1 It covers the 
largest number of things. It includes all, and is not included 
in anything. It is not a species of any higher genus. While 
being is the only true universal, the true particulars are the 
individuals themselves (antyaviSesa) and between the two 
we have universal-particulars, such as substance and the rest, 
which cover a limited number of things. These latter serve 
as bases of inclusive as well as exclusive cognitions, since 
they are both species and genera.3 The extension determines 
the grade of generality. 


regress (anavastha), where there is a violation of essence (rupahSni), where 
there is no relation (asambandha). See Siddhdntamuktdvali , p. 8. 

The Advaita refuses to admit jati. While admitting that jarness 
(ghatatva) constitutes the jar as such, it refuses to allow that jati is a thing 
in itself. See Veddntaparibhdfd, i. 

1 Cp. Clarke's definition : “ The essence of an object is the true nature 
of the object which it shares with all other objects belonging to the same 
class and called by the same name ; a nature which is perfectly alike in 
all, and as conceived by us, is not only alike in all, but the same in all; 
a nature which is the source of the common qualities of the objects, causing 
them to resemble one another and to make on us similar impressions . . . 
a nature which can be reached by the intellect and by the intellect alone, 
in virtue of its immaterial and supersensible character ” (Logic). 

The Jains regard the universal as multiform, non-etemal, limited, i.e. 
non-ubiquitous. It is the common character of the members of the class. 
The Nyaya-Vai&e§ika and Purva Mlm&ihsa hold that the universal has its 
objective counterpart in a real essence in the world different from the 
individuals, one, eternal, ubiquitous. According to the Jains, the universal 
has its reality in the common character or similarity of individuals, which 
is not one but many, existing in many individuals, non-etemal, i.e. being 
produced and destroyed along with the individual in which it exists, and 
not all-pervading, but confined only to the individual in which it exists. 

» V.S., i. 2. 4, 7-10, 17; P.P., p. 3x1. 

s P.P., p. 11. See Ui: The VaUe$ika Philosophy, pp. 99-100. Cp. Sapta 
paddrthl, p. 5: •• SameLnyam param aparam paraparam ceti trividham.” 
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A distinction is also made into akha^a and sakha$da> jati and 
up3dhi. The jati of a thing is inborn, natural and eternal, while the 
upddhi is adventitious and transitory. Every common characteristic 
is not a jati. Since some persons are blind, we cannot have a jfiti of 
blindness. The classification of men as human beings is a jati, while 
their grouping according to their nationality or language is an upadhi. 
Humanity distinguishes human beings from other animals, but black¬ 
ness does not differentiate black men from black sheep or black stones. 1 
The former is a natural classification, while the latter is an artificial one. 

Pragastap&da gives to samanya a reality independent of individual 
objects. The later Vaigesikas adopt the realist view of the inde¬ 
pendent existence of the universals, which are said to subsist even in 
the state of pralaya, or the destruction of the world. The universals, 
on this view, answer to the separate, suprasensual arch-typal forms of 
Plato's poetical fancy.* While Kanada insisted more on the activity 
of thought and therefore the inseparable relation between the universal 
and the individual, Pragastap&da shifts the stress to the eternal nature 
of the universals. He is thus compelled to the view that in creation 
universals enter into the individuals and make for themselves temporary 
manifestations .3 The crux of such a position is the relation of the 
universal and the particular, the essence and the existence. Pragas- 
tapdda’s view is akin to Plato's realism, according to which sensible 
things are what they are by participation in the universal forms of 

* N.S., ii. 2. 71. The Jainas classifygenerality into crosswise and vertical. 
The crosswise is a similar development in several instances, while the 
vertical is the identity which persists in the prior and posterior states of 
an object. The former is the static universal and the latter is the dynamic 
identity. See Pramdnanayatattvdlokdlamkdra, v. 3-5. 

* The following quotations from Aristotle help us to understand the 
difficulties of the problem. In his Metaphysics Aristotle says: " Two 
things may be fairly ascribed to Socrates—inductive arguments and universal 
definition, both of which are concerned with the starting-point of science. 
But Socrates did not make the universals or the definitions exist apart; 
his successors, however, gave them separate existence, and this was the 
kind of thing they called Ideas " (E.T., by Ross, 10786. 28). Agreeing with 
Socrates, Aristotle criticises the Platonists : “ They at the same time treat 
the Ideas as universal substances, and as separable and individual. That 
this is not possible has been shown before. The reason why those who say 
the Ideas are universal combined those two views in one is that they did 
not make the Ideal substances identical with sensible things. They thought 
that the sensible particulars were in a state of flux and none of them 
remained, but that the universal was apart from these and different. And 
Socrates gave the impulse to this theory ... by means of his definitions, 
but he did not separate them from the particulars; and in this he thought 
rightly in not separating them ” (Metaphysics, 1086a. 32, E.T., by Ross). 

3 Cp. with this the view of Duns Scotus, that general notions are not 
only in objects potential, but active, and generality is not only formed by 
the understanding, but it exists previous to mental conception as a reality 
indifferent to general or individual existence. 
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Ideas which are eternal and self-subsistent. All the objections urged 
against Plato's view, 1 that it is difficult to conceive how without 
division or multiplication Ideas can participate in the individuals and 
the individuals in the Ideas, that a still higher universal is necessary 
to connect the Idea with its corresponding individuals, as well as the 
so-called third man argument, apply here also. 

The question of the ontological status of universals was as hotly 
debated in the schools of India as in those of medieval Europe. The 
Vai£e§ika has obviously no sympathy with the Buddhist view that 
the general notion is but a name. According to the Buddhists, 
universality attaches to names»and has no objective existence. 
Different individuals do not possess any common features called 
sam&nya. If the specific individuality of a cow requires some common 
factor, then the latter requires another, and so on ad infinitum, 
Samfinya is not perceived. We frame the notion of generality as the 
result of past experiences and erroneously extend it to outward objects.l 


* See Plato's Par mev ides. 

1 Cp. Hobbes : “ There is nothing universal but names ” (Human 

Nature, v. 6). 

3 See Sdmdnyadd$anadikprasdritd, in Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts. 
Jayanta argues against the Buddhist view of the identity of the universal 
and the individual. The objection that the universal is not different from 
the individual, since it does not occupy a different portion of space from 
the individual, is met by the consideration that the universal exists in the 
individual. The next question is whether the universal is entirely or partly 
present in the individual. If the universal has parts, then it is liable to 
destruction and cannot be eternal, and so it must be entirely present in 
the individual and must be exhausted in one individual. But Jayanta 
contends that experience testifies to the fact that the universal, though 
entirely present in each individual, is yet present in ever so many indi¬ 
viduals. The Buddhist urges that a universal should be either all-pervading 
(sarvagata) or limited to certain individuals (pintfagata) belonging to the 
same class, and neither is possible. If the universal is found in all objects, 
then cowness must be found in horses, stones, etc., in which case we shall 
have an intermixture of genera (samkarya). If the universal exists only 
in a select group of individuals (svavyaktisarvagata), then how does it 
happen that we perceive cowness in a newly born cow if it did not exist 
there before the cow was bom ? We cannot say that the universal was bom 
along with the individual, since the former is eternal; nor can it be said 
to be transmitted from some other individual, since the universal is formless 
(amfirta) and incapable of movement, and we do not perceive its coming 
from any individual. Does the universal disappear when the individual is 
destroyed ? Jayanta answers that it exists everywhere, i.e. in all indi¬ 
viduals, though it is not manifested in all and is not perceived in all indi¬ 
viduals, and though it must be said that the manifestation is the only proof 
of its presence. It is wrong, therefore, to assume that the universal " cow " 
did not exist in the particular cow just born before its birth, and it comes 
to it when it is bom, since the universal is incapable of movement. It is 
admitted that a universal exists only in its proper subjects. When a 
particular individual enters into existence, it comes to be related to the 
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Srldhara repudiates this view. " As a matter of fact we are cognisant 
of something that exists in all individual cows and serves to distinguish 
them from all other animals, such as the horse and the like. If there 
were no such common character possessed by all the various kinds of 
cows, then one individual cow would be cognised to be as different 
from another individual cow as it would be from an individual horse ; 
or conversely, the cow and the horse would be regarded as being like 
each other as two individual cows, since there would be no difference 
in the two cases. As a matter of fact, however, we find that all 
individual cows are perceived to be alike ; and this distinctly points 
to a certain factor which is present in all cows and is not present in 
horses and other animals." 1 Srldhara contends that the denotation 
of words assumes the reality of general features.* So samanya is not 
a mere name. 


Kanada suggests that generality and particularity are 
relative to thought (buddhyapeksam),3 intellectual devices by 
which we classify the variety of phenomena. His view that 
satta, or existence, is a different object (arthantaram) from 
substance, quality and action does not contradict this position. 
He tells us that a quality is regarded as samanya, or general, 

universal. Though the universal is eternal, its relation to a particular- 
individual comes into existence only at the moment when the individual 
comes into being (NyayamaHjari, pp. 311 if., 299-300). A different view, 
attributed to the £rotriyas, called Ruparupilak$anasambandha, is men¬ 
tioned by Jayanta. The universal is the rupa of the individual, which is 
the rupin in relation to the former. The word ** rupa ” is ambiguous. It 
cannot mean colour, since even colourless substances, like air, manas, 
qualities and actions, possess universality; nor can it mean form (akara), 
since formless qualities have also universality. If it means essential nature 
(svabh&va), then the universal is not different from the individual except 
in name. The rupa is not a different substance (vastvantaram) from the 
rQpin, since it is not perceived as such, nor is it the same (vastv eva), since 
then there cannot be any talk of a relation between them; nor can rupa 
be a property (vastudharma) of the rupin, since then it should be perceived 
as distinct from the individual, which is not the case ( Ny&yamaHjari , p. 299). 

* Nyayakandalt, p. 317. 

* Prabhacandra, in his Prameyakamalamartdnda (pp. 136-137), criticises 
the Buddhist view. The universal is an object of perception as the indi¬ 
vidual, and not a mere fancy of imagination, and we feel the difference 
between the cognition of the universal and that of the particular. Simply 
because we perceive in the same object and at the same time both the 
universal and the particular, we cannot confuse the two. The cognition 
of universals is inclusive in nature (anugat&kara), while that of particulars 
is exclusive in character (vyavjrttakara). The cognition of the universals 
implies the existence of the universals. No number of individuals can 
generate the idea of a universal. 

* i. 2. 3 
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when it is conceived as residing in many individuals, and 
vi£e?a, or particular, when it is used to differentiate the objects. 
Jamess is samanya when it is regarded as residing in many 
objects, and vi£e§a when used to distinguish jars from other 
things. 1 The distinction of qualities into general and par¬ 
ticular is one of intellectual analysis. The implication is that 
universals, particulars and relations do not exist in the sense 
in which substances, qualities and actions do.* They, how¬ 
ever, are positive (bhava) and not non-existent (abhava). 
We cannot class Kanada as a conceptualist, since he admits 
samanya as an element of the real. Extreme conceptualism 
holds that universals exist only in the mind. The general 
qualities signified by the samanya are as real as the indi¬ 
vidual peculiarities, though our thought discriminates the 
common qualities and gathers them into the universal notion. 
Kanada is careful to note that the points of resemblance are 
as much independent of us and our thinking as the individuals 
themselves. We do not make all dogs alike, but we find them 
to be so. In this sense the Aristotelian view of universalia in 
re is supported. It is also true that the universal is eternal 
and one, since the type abides, while the individuals come and 
go. Men are bom and die, but man remains. Universals 
have a more enduring reality than the individuals. Thus the 
Platonic doctrine of universalia ante rent is also true. This 
latter view comes to the foreground in Pra£astapada. The 
distinction between the universal and the particular is real, 
since the relation is said to be one of intimate union (samavaya) .3 

* Cp. this view with that of Duns Scotus, who believes in an Essence 
or Form in itself which is subject to no individuating conditions. He 
distinguishes between the unity of an individual and the unity of a universal 
nature. The universal appears in the particular individual things, though 
it is apprehended as the universal by the understanding. In itself it is 
neither particular nor universal, but just what it is, something antecedent 
to universality and particularity. 

* i. 2. 7. 

* Parth2.s3.r3.thi objects to this view of the relation between the universal 
and the particular. When we perceive a cow, our perception is to the 
effect " This is a cow ** (iyam gaufc),. and not “ Here is the class essence of 
cow in the individual cow " (iha gavi gotvam). The universal is not, 
therefore, different from the individual. The two are said to be inseparable. 
Separability (yutasiddhi) means either the capacity for separate or inde¬ 
pendent movements (pjthaggatimattva) or subsistence in different substrata 
(pfthag53ray53rayitva). In either case, there would be no relation between 
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X 

ViSesa or Particularity 

By means of viSesa, or particularity, we are able to perceive 
things as different from one another. 1 It is the basis of 
exclusion. Whatever is individual is unique and single. 
Kanada makes particularity as much dependent on thought 
as generality.* PraSastapada makes it an independent reality 
residing in eternal substances distinguishing them from one 
another. We distinguish empirical objects by means of the 
parts of which they are composed, and when, in the course of 
analysis, we reach simple substances which have no parts by 
means of which we can distinguish them, we must assume that 
each simple substance has a quality which makes it distinct 
from all others. Atoms, time, space, akaia, souls and manas 
all have their particularities, which are not qualities of classes 
but only of individuals. These distinctive particularities are 
the final facts beyond which we cannot go. As the ultimate 
atoms are innumerable, so are the particularities.3 Praiasta- 

the composite whole and its component parts, since there can be a move¬ 
ment in the parts without a movement in the whole, and since the whole 
and its parts inhere in different substrata, the whole in the parts and the 
parts in their component atoms. Likewise, the universal and the individual 
have different substrata, since the substratum of the universal is the indi¬ 
vidual and that of the latter the parts composing it. So Parthas&rathi MiSra 
defines inherence as a relation between the container and the contained, 
such that the latter produces a corresponding cognition in the former. " Yena 
sambandheniidheyam adhare svanurupSm buddhim janayati sa sambandhal? 
samavaya iti " (S&stradlpikd, pp. 283-4). To say that the universal inheres 
in the individual means that the universal (cowness) produces an apprehen¬ 
sion of it in the individual (cow). Since the universal is perceived in the 
individual, they are not different from each other. If the universal is 
absolutely different from the individual, then we can never say " This 
is a cow.*' According to Kumarila and P&rthasarathi Mi£ra, the relation 
of the universal and the particular is one of identity and difference. 
Ibid., pp. 283 ff. 

1 P.P., p. 13. * i. 2. 3 ff. 

s Vi6e$&s tuy&van nityadravyav^ttitvad ananta eva (Saptapaddrthi , p. 12). 
Cp. with this Leibniz's doctrine of the Identity of Indiscemibles. In his 
lecture on the Nature of Universals and Propositions, Professor Stout main¬ 
tains that the unity of a class or kind as including its members or instances 
is an ultimate one. He differs from Bergson and Russell, who hold that 
qualities and relations are as such universal, and contends that a character 
characterising a concrete thing or individual is as particular as the thing 
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pada believes that the yogis are able to perceive the ultimate 
particularity of the simple substances. 1 

Some modem Naiyayikas do not find any justification for 
the assumption of particularities. If these are necessary to 
distinguish individual atoms, how are the particularities 
themselves distinguished from one another ? We must say 
that the viiesas, or particularities, have a unique essence or 
inherent power which serves to differentiate them. But then 
this same power may be ascribed to the atoms without intro¬ 
ducing the conception of particularity. The followers of 
Kumarila, Prabhakara and the Vedanta refuse to accept the 
doctrine of vi£e§a. If things are fundamentally different, 
then it is impossible to find a common character in them. 


XI 

Samavaya or Inherence 

Kanada means by inherence the relation between cause 
and effect.* PraSastapada defines it as the relationship sub¬ 
sisting among things that are inseparable, standing to one 
another in the relation of the container and the contained, 
and being the basis of the idea, “ this is in that.” 3 Virtue 
and pleasure, Sridhara says, are not related by inherence, 
though they reside in the self, since they are not related as 
the container and the contained. The relationship between 
the word and the thing signified is not one of inherence, since 
one is not contained in the other. The fruit may be on the 
ground, but as the two are not inseparable, they cannot be 

or the individual which it characterises. Each of two billiard balls has its 
own particular roundness, distinct and separate from that of the other, even 
as the billiard balls themselves are distinct and separate. To say that 
many things share in a common character really means that each is 
characterised by a particular instance of a general kind or class of characters. 
Professor Stout holds that a substance is a complex unity including within 
it all characters truly predicable of it, and the unity of such a complex is 
a concrete unity, while its characters, though particular, are not concrete. 

* P.P., pp. 321, 322. See Tarkasathgraha , 7 and 8. 

a vii. 2. 26. 

3 Ayutasiddhanam, adhary&dhSrabhQtanam yah sarhbandha ihapratya- 
yahetufr sa samavayafc (P.P., p. 14). See also p. 324; V.S., vii. 2. 26-28; 
v. 2. 23. 
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said to be related by way of inherence. Ayutasiddhi, or in¬ 
separability, is not identity, since the two things are not one 
in reality. The form of fire and the ball of iron are distinct 
from each other. While Kanada includes only causal ties 
in the relation of samavaya, PraSastapada brings non-causal 
ones also under it. Generally the relation which binds a 
substance and its qualities, a whole and its parts, motion 
and the object in motion, individual and universe, cause and 
effect, is that of samavaya, or inherence. The members related 
are so unified as to represent one whole or one identical real. 

Samavaya, or necessary connection, is distinguished from 
samyoga, or accidental conjunction, which is a quality of 
things. While objects conjoined have a separate existence 
prior to conjunction, the members related by samavaya are 
inseparably connected. The relationship of samavaya is not 
caused by the action of one of the members related. Con¬ 
junction terminates as soon as there is a disjunction of the 
members conjoined, while connection is indestructible. Again, 
conjunction takes place between two independent substances, 
while the members related by way of inherence stand in the 
relation of the container and the contained. 1 Two things in 
the relation of samavaya cannot be separated without at least 
one of them being destroyed. Samyoga takes place between 
two things of the same nature which exist disconnectedly and 
are for a time brought into conjunction. It is external relation, 
while samavaya is internal relation.* In samyoga two 
differents are joined together without forming a real whole 
which enters into each. Samavaya is a real coherence. 

Inherence is said to be eternal, since to be produced would 
involve infinite regress. Sridhara says that it cannot appear 
before, or after, or along with the thing related to it. If the 
inherence of the cloth were possible before the cloth appears, 
it is inconceivable where the inherence could reside, since one 
member of the relationship is non-existent. If it is produced 
along with the cloth, then the cloth would lose the character 
of being the substrate of the relationship of inherence. If it 
appeared after the cloth is formed, then, too, the cloth could 

* p.p., p. 326. 

* Cp. with this Johnson’s distinction between a characterising tie and a 
coupling tie. 
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not be its substrate. Nor is it possible for the effect to be 
its substrate. Samavaya is eternal in the sense that it cannot 
be produced or destroyed without producing or destroying 
the product. Its eternity is thus relative. The relation of 
samavaya is not perceptible, but only inferrible from the 
inseparable connection of things. 1 * 3 4 

While the first five categories have the character of inherence 
(samavayitvam) and plurality (anekatvan), or possession of forms 
differentiating them from one another, samavaya is one only and has 
no plurality.* It does not reside in anything by the relation of 
inherence, since such residence would involve infinite regress. There 
is no difference in our various notions of inherence, even as there is 
no difference in our various notions of being. The kind of relation¬ 
ship is the same though the members related may differ. 3 

Strictly speaking, the notion of inherence is the result of intellectual 
discrimination, though an objective existence is granted to it. It has 
its origin in abstraction, and has no existence apart from substances. 
Samkara criticises the theory of samavaya. He argues that conjunc¬ 
tion such as that which subsists between the atoms and akaSa is eternal 
as much as inherence. Inherence, in so far as it is a relation, is not 
identical with what it relates. The relation of inherence falls outside 
the terms to be related, and itself requires a relation to relate it to 
the terms, and so on ad infinitum. Again, we have always to assume 
a relationship by which the samavaya would reside in the sainavayi, 
or the things related by samavaya relationship. If the samavclya 
does not rest in the samavayi by another samav&ya, but is identical 
with it, then even samyoga (conjunction) may be regarded as identical 
with the things con joined. 4 It is useless to assert that inherence can 
exist without a third thing to unite it with the things in which it exists, 
while conjunction needs inherence to hold it to things which are in 
conjunction. The difficulty is not removed by calling one a category 
and the other a quality. There is no doubt that the relation of a 
binary atomic compound to its constituent elements, or of a species 
to the individuals constituting it, is not the same as the relation of 
the tablecloth to the table. But the difficulty in both the cases seems 
to be the same, that a relation, however intimate, cannot be identical 

1 The ancient Naiyayikas thought that it was open to perception. 

1 Tarkasathgraha , 8. 

3 P.P., p. 326. 

4 Kumarila observes: " If samavaya is something different from the 
class and the individual that resides in the class by samavaya, then it (the 
samavaya) could not exist in them as a relation; on the other hand, if it 
be identical with them, then these two would be identical—by the law that 
the things that are identical with the same thing are identical with them¬ 
selves." S.V., Pratyak$a SStra, 150. 
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with the terms related. The argument that there must be this relation 
between cause and effect cannot be accepted. If cause and effect are 
inseparably connected, as the Vai£e$ika admits, then it is far simpler 
to assume that there is identity of essence between the two. Moreover, 
the conception of inseparable connection contradicts the idea that 
the cause precedes the effect, which is an essential feature of the Ny§.ya- 
Vai^esika theory of causality. 1 The cause is capable of separate exist¬ 
ence. If samavaya is the connection with the cause of the effect 
which is incapable of separate existence, then, since a connection 
requires two terms, and the effect as long as it does not exist cannot 
be connected with the cause, there can be no samavaya relation 
between the two. It is equally unavailing to say that the effect enters 
into the connection after it has begun to exist, for, if the VaiSesika 
admits that the effect may exist previous to its connection with the 
cause, then it is not incapable of separate existence. The principle 
that between effect and cause conjunction and disjunction do not take 
place is violated. If the effect can exist before entering into con¬ 
nection with the cause, then the subsequent connection of the two is 
no longer samavaya, but onlysaiiiyoga. Just as conjunction and not 
inherence is the connection in which every substance as soon as it 
has been produced stands with the all-pervading substances as ak£Ua, 
etc.—although no motion has taken place on the part of the said 
substance—so also the connection of the effect with the cause will be 
conjunction, and not inherence. 


XII 

Abhava or Non-existence 

Kanada did not admit abhava, or non-existence, as an 
independent category. For him, absolute non-existence has 
no meaning, and all other kinds of non-existence—antecedent 
non-existence (pragabhava), or the state of the cause before 
it produces the effect, subsequent non-existence (pradhvam- 
sabhava), or the state of the effect when resolved into its 
elements, and mutual non-existence (anyonyabhava), or the 
relation between things possessing identities of their own—are 
related to positive being (bhava).* Though an empirical 
classification of existent things has no need for an independent 
category of abhava, still the dialectical representation of the 
universe requires the conception of negation. When the 
Vai£e§ika enlarged its scope and attempted to give a. coherent 

1 S.B., ii. 2. 13-17. * ix. 1. 1 ff. 


vol. n 


8 
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account of experience as a whole, it developed the category 
of abhava. In all systems of thought, relations play a large 
part. A relation carries us from one thing to another, and 
this transition is not a mere negation. Otherness is the basis 
of negation, and what is called contradiction is the perverse 
form of negation. Every relation is a kind of negation which 
does not transgress the law of contradiction. A thing and its 
relations are closely connected. When we speak of a thing, 
the fact of its being or affirmation is emphasised; when we 
speak of a relation, the fact of its non-being or negation is 
emphasised. A thing is position without contradiction; a 
relation is op-position without contradiction. 

Though abhava is more a logical category than an ontological one, 
there is a tendency to regard non-being as something existent equally 
with being. 1 Thus negation and non-existence became mixed up. 
ViSvan&tha says that non-being arises on account of the reciprocal 
negation of the six categories.* Negation can be applied to all kinds 
of relations, and not merely to those of identity and existence, as ( 
Sridhara supposes. The followers of the Vedanta and Prabhakara 
refuse to regard it as a category at all. They look upon it as simple 
substratum and nothing more .3 If abhava is a separate category, then 
there will be infinite regress, since absence of the jar (ghatabhava) is 
different from the jar (ghata), and the absence of the absence of the 
jar (ghatabhavabhava) is different from the latter. To obviate this 
difficulty, the ancient Naiyayikas regarded the absence of the absence 
of the jar as identical with the presence of the jar. The negative of 
the negative is the positive. This view is not, however, accepted by 
all. Modern Naiyayikas hold that a negative can never be equivalent 
to a positive, though the negation of the negation of the first negation 
is equivalent to the first negation. 4 

V&tsyayana admits two kinds of non-existence, prior, or the non¬ 
existence of a thing prior to its production and posterior, or non¬ 
existence of a thing after its destruction. Till the son is born he is 
non-existent, in the first way. When the jar is broken it is non¬ 
existent in the second way .5 V&caspati 6 divides non-existence into: 
(i) tad 3 ,tmy§.bhava, or negation of identity; and (2) samsarg£bhava, 
or negation of correlation, and the latter is divided into prior, posterior 
and absolute non-existence, or atyantabhava. The last is also called 


1 N.B. and N.V., ii. 2. 12. See Nyayakandall, pp. 225-230. 

* Abhavatvam dravyadi$atkanyonyabhavavattvam (Siddhdntamuktdvali, 

3 Adhikaranakaivalyamatram. 4 Tarkascimgrahadlpikd , 80. 

5 N.B., ii. 2. 12. 6 N.V.T.T., ii. 2. 9. 
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samav&y&bh£va. Self-contradictory notions, such as a barren woman's 
son or the horns of the hare, are said to be absolutely non-existent. 
In absolute non-existence there is the affirmation of something actual 
and the negation of a relation in regard to it. In reciprocal or mutual 
non-existence the objects between which the relation of identity is 
said to be non-existent need not be actual. In reciprocal negation we 
deny the identity of the two objects, cloth and jar ; in absolute negation 
what is denied is a relation other than identity. The reciprocal 
negation in the judgment " a jar is not a cloth ” has for its opposite 
44 a jar is a cloth." The absolute non-existence of colour in the air is 
asserted in the judgment “ there is no colour in the air," and it has 
for its opposite a proposition which connects the two, colour and air, 
and says, “ there is colour in the air." The opposite of reciprocal non¬ 
existence is an identity, while that of absolute non-existence is a 
connection. Sivaditya holds that reciprocal non-existence is non- 
etemal, since it ceases to exist as soon as the cloth is destroyed. 1 
Sridhara admits four kinds of non-existence : prior, posterior, mutual 
and absolute.* Vi^vanStha develops a similar view .3 When the jar 
is on the ground, its existence is perceived, and its non-existence is 
perceived when it is removed from the ground. Vi&vanatha says that 
the non-existence was there all the time, though it was hidden when 
the jar was on the ground. The absolute non-existence of everything 
is at all times present everywhere, though it is hidden for the time 
and in the place the thing happens to be. Thus universal non-existence 
is limited in some direction or not limited at all. The latter is un¬ 
limited or absolute non-existence, or atyantabhava. Limited non¬ 
existence may have either a definite beginning or a definite ending. 
Prior non-existence of the jar has no beginning though it has an end ; 
posterior non-existence has a beginning but no end. The logicians of 
modem Nyaya develop different varieties of abhava with great subtlety .4 

We see that the whole view of abhava is based on the 
metaphysical conception of the Vaisesika. If things simply 
exist and do not become, i.e. non-exist, then all things would 
be eternal. If antecedent non-existence is denied, then all 
things and their movements should be regarded as beginning¬ 
less ; if subsequent non-existence is denied, then things and 
their activities will be unceasing and endless; if mutual 
non-existence is denied, then things will be indistinguishable ; 
and if absolute non-existence is denied, then things should be 
regarded as existing always and everywhere. 

x Saptapaddrthl, 189. 

* Nydyakandalt, p. 230. See also Samantabhadra's Aptamimdrhsd and 
Tarkasathgraha, p. 80. 

3 Siddhdntamuktdvali, pp. 12-13. 

4 See Bhimac&rya's Nydyako&a, under Atyant&bhava, Anyony&bhava 
and Abhava. 
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XIII 

Ethics 

The VaiSesika makes a distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary activities, and holds that moral distinctions apply 
only to the former. 1 Acts due to organic life (jivanapurvaka) 
are involuntary, while those which spring from desire and 
aversion (icchadve§apurvaka) are voluntary. The former 
have organic ends in view, while the latter aim at the realisa¬ 
tion of human values (hitaprapti).* Pleasure, or the state of 
agreeableness, gives rise to an affection for the objects which 
yield pleasure. Pain, which is of the nature of uneasiness, 
produces an aversion for the object causing it. Desire (iccha) 
and aversion (dvesa) are the volitional reactions to pleasurable 
and painful objects,3 resulting in action for attaining the 
desired object or avoiding the hated one. Dharma, according 
to the Vai£e§ika, treats of the attainment of worldly pros¬ 
perity (abhyudaya) as well as spiritual good (nihSreyasa). 
While the former is the product of ceremonial piety, the latter 
is the result of spiritual insight (tattvajnana).4 The highest 
kind of pleasure, according to PraSastapada, is the pleasure 
of the wise, which is “ independent of all such agencies as the 
remembrance of the object, desire, reflection, and is due to 
their knowledge, peacefulness of mind, contentment, and the 
peculiar character of their virtues.” 5 

The programme of duties is to be inferred from the scrip¬ 
tures. A distinction is drawn between duties which are 
universally obligatory, i.e. regardless of distinctions of castes 
and conditions of life, and those which are obligatory for 
particular conditions of life. 

The universal duties are: (i) faith (SraddhH) ; (2) non-violence 
(ahiihs&), or the determination never to do any harm to any living 
being *; (3) kindly feeling for all beings (bhutahitatva); (4) truthful¬ 
ness (satyavacana); (5) integrity (asteya); (6) sexual purity 

(brahmacarya); (7) purity of mind (anupadha-bh&vaiuddhi) ; (8) 

renunciation of anger (krodhavarjana) ; (9) personal cleanliness 

* v. 1. 11. * P.P., p. 263. J P.P., pp. 25911. 

« i. 1. 1-2 and 4. 5 P.P., p. 259. 

* Bhutanam anabhidrohasamkalpah (Nyayakandall, p. 275). 
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through bathing (abhi?ecana); (io) and use of purifying substances 
(§ucidravyasevana); (n) devotion to the deity (vL4i$tadevatabhakti); 
(12) fasting (upavasa); and (13) non-neglect of duties (apram&da). 
The specific duties of the four castes and the four dramas are laid 
down in the usual way. 1 * * 4 5 According to Sridhara, one can become a 
recluse without passing through the stage of the householder.* It is 
admitted that the sannyasin is not one who gives up the world to itself; 
but one who takes the vow of universal benevolence.J After detailing 
the nature of duties, Praiastapada concludes that the observance of 
duties results in virtue (dharma) when they are done, without a desire 
for gaining thereby any visible results (as wealth, etc.), and with the 
utmost purity of motive.4 Spiritual growth requires suppression of 
self. It is said: " To the unrestrained (ayatasya), exaltation, or abhyu- 
daya, does not accrue from eating what is pure, since there is no self- 
restraint. M 5 Yoga as a means to self-control is allowed> It is not 
mechanical conformity to the rules but inner goodness that counts. 

Broadly speaking, dharma is ahimsa alone, and adharma is himsa, 
or hatred for creation. The VaiSesika allows exceptions to scriptural 
injunctions in certain contingencies, which fact has led some thinkers 
to suspect that the system had its origin in heterodox speculations .7 

Dharma in the Vai£e§ika refers nor merely to the content 
of morality, but also the power or quality which resides in the 
human being and not in the action performed. It is super- 
sensuous in nature, and is destroyed when the individual 
undergoes its results. True knowledge puts an end to it. If 
dharma were absolutely indestructible, there can be no final 
deliverance. Dharma counts for progress, but must be 
abolished before there can be final release. So long as we 
observe the rules laid down with the self-regarding motive 
of furthering our progress towards perfection or rising in the 
scale of existence, we may get our reward, but the place we 
win is not abiding. Not even Brahma has abiding joy. 8 
Whatever be our dharma, it cannot be unlimited, and cannot 
therefore give us abiding peace. Only a selfless insight into 
the truth of things can secure final release.9 So long as we 
are dominated by desire and aversion, we store up dharma 

1 P.P., p. 273 ; V.S., vi. 2. 3. * Ny&yakandall, p. 277. 

3 SarvabhRtebhyo nityam abhayarfi dattva. . . . (P.P., p. 273). See also 

Y.S., ii. 30. 

4 P.P., p. 273. See also V.S., vi. 2. 1-2, 4-6, 8. 

5 V.S., vi. 2. 8. 6 * V.S., v. 2. 16-18. 

7 Ui: Vai&e$ika Philosophy, p. 31. 1 Nyayakandall, p. 281. 

9 Ibid. p. 6. 
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and adharma or adr§{a, and the results of our deeds force on 
us an embodied existence. 1 The body is the seat of enjoy¬ 
ment (bhogayatanam). Union with adr§ta and its effect of 
body is samsara ; separation from it is mok§a.» 

Activity motived by the feeling of separate self-existence 
is based on ignorance of the truth of things. When we realise 
that the objects which look so attractive and repulsive are 
only temporary compounds of atoms, they cease to have 
power over us. Similarly, when we realise the true nature 
of the atman, which is distinct from this or that form of its 
existence, we shall know that all souls are alike. When true 
knowledge dispels the motive of self-interest, selfish activities 
cease, no potential worth is produced, and there will be no 
more rebirth. When the system became theistic, the bliss 
of deliverance was regarded as the result of divine grace, and 
the rules of dharma as the expression of the will of God.3 
All the time the soul is in samsara, it is incarnate in some 
body or other, which is subtle in pralaya and gross in creation, 
and there is never a state when the atman is devoid of adr$ta, 
since there is no beginning for the series of incarnations. < 
The time, place, and circumstances of birth, family and parent¬ 
age, the period of life are all determined by the adrsta.5 
Each soul is allowed the chance to reap the harvest of its 
past deeds. It is not necessary, however, that the present 
life should be the result of the immediately preceding one, 
since all our potent qualities cannot be actualised in all cases 
in one life. 6 Though the samskaras (potential tendencies) 
are not lost, some of them may have to wait for a future life. 
It is held that we can remember our past lives by suitable 
discipline. 7 Like other systems of Hindu thought, the 
VaiSesika admits that it is possible for us to rise to a superior 
order of existence or fall into a subhuman one. 8 All beings 
occupy their respective places according to their merit. 

The Vai£e§ika theory of mok§a, or release, is slightly different 

1 SamsaramulakAranayor dharmadharmayor. . • • 

* v. 2. 18. See also N.S., iv. i. 47. 

3 IfivaracodanabhivyaktSt. P.P., p. 7. 

4 N.B.,i. 1. 19; N.V., iv. 1. 10; iii. 1. 19, 22. 25-27. 

5 Vivrti, vi. 2. 15. 

6 Nydyakandall, p. ^3, 281, and Upaskdra, vi. 2. 16. 

7 Upaskdra , v. 2. 18; vi. 2. 16. * P.P., pp. 280-r-i. 
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from that set forth in the Nyaya. Madhava in his Samkara - 
vijaya says that, according to the school of Kanada, the soul 
in the state of liberation is absolutely free from all connection 
with qualities, and subsists like the sky free from all con¬ 
ditions and attributes, while according to the Naiyayikas, the 
state of freedom is one of bliss and wisdom. 1 According to 
the Vai^esika, the state of freedom cannot be regarded as 
one of pleasure, and though such an end may not be attractive, 
it is in conformity with the logical implications of the system. 
When the soul is rid of the qualities produced by contact 
with names and body,* it regains its independence. Mandana’s 
criticism that the destruction of the qualities of suffering, 
pain and the like, is not different from destruction of the self 
is not without force. 3 Sridhara contends that the self in such 
a condition enjoys its own natural state.4 While annihilation 
is impossible for the self which is eternal, the state of freedom 
comes perilously near the unconscious condition of a stone. 5 
Sridhara quotes texts from the Upanisads in support of his 
view. 6 


XIV 

God 

Kanada’s Sutra does not openly refer to God. He traces 
the primal activities of the atoms and souls to the principle 
of adf§ta.7 While he seemed to have been satisfied with the 
explanation of the universe by the principle of adrsta his 

* Atyantanaio gunasangater ya sthitir nabhovat kanabhaksapak§e 
Muktis tadlye caran§.k$apak$e sanandasamvitsahita vimuktik. 

* Atmavi£e§agu$anam atyantocchedafc. 

3 Vi£e§agunaniv|:ttilak§ai;ia muktir ucchedapak§arh na bhidyate. 

4 Atmanafc svarupeiiavasthanam. 

5 S.S.S.S., v. 36. 6 Nydyakandall , pp. 282-7. 

7 Sometimes V.S., ii. x. 18-19, are said to contain the proofs for the 
existence of God, though it is difficult to accept this view. In ii. 1. 9-14, 
the existence of invisible eternal air is established, and in ii. 1. 15-17, an 
objection is raised that its existence is not a matter of perception or inference, 
but only of revelation, and ii. 1. 18-19, state that some of our notions have 
their origin in the perceptions of our ancestors and are handed down to us, 
and these constitute the logical ground for the existence of the corresponding 
objects (see Ui: Vaiie$ika Philosophy , pp. 164-166). In iii. 2. 4-9, we find 
a similar treatment of the problem of self. 
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followers felt that the principle of adf?ta was too nebulous 
and unspiritual and made it dependent on God’s will. God 
is the efficient caus i of the world, while the atoms are the 
material cause. It is, however, hard to concede that Kanada 
himself felt the need of a divine being. The famous passage 1 
which occurs twice, and has been made to support theism by 
the later commentators, has no reference to God. Apparently 
Kanada felt that the Vedas were the work of the seers, and 
not God. Pra^astapada does not make God central to his 
system, though he regards ISvara as the cause of the world in 
the opening verse of his Padarthadharmasarhgraha* Samkara’s 
criticism 3 in his commentary on the Vedanta Sutra assumes 
that the system has no place for God, and that it believes in 
the eternal and uncreated nature of souls and atoms, and 
accounts for their varying states by the principle of adnata. 

The criticisms of rival schools clearly brought out the 
unsatisfactory character of the non-theistic Vai^esika. Count¬ 
less millions of unthinking atoms cannot produce the marvellous 
unity in variety of the world. They are incapable of taking 
counsel together or carrying out a common plan of evolving 
a spiritual commonwealth. The logical minds of the Vai£e§ika 
thinkers were not favourable to the hypothesis of mere chance. 
They soon realised that the atoms, however immutable and 
eternal were of no avail unless their activities were regulated 
by a presiding mind. God perceives the atoms, and in his 
intellect, first, arises the notion of duality and then the dyads 
are formed. Inference and scripture both require us to admit 
God.< The four great elementary substances (mahcibhutas) 
are preceded by someone having a knowledge of them, since 
they are effects. 5 The conventions of the meanings of words 
are established by God. Again, the Vedas are a collection 
of sentences which imply authorship of intelligent beings, 4 
and since the contents of the Vedas are free from error, inadvert¬ 
ence and the desire to deceive on the part of their authors, 
they must be due to an eternal omniscient, all-holy spirit 

* Tadvacan&d &mn&yasya pr&maLpyam (i. z. 3; x. 2. 9). 

* See the opening and the concluding portions of P.P. and pp. 48-49. 

s S.B., ii. 3. 14. 

4 Keith: I.L.A., pp. 265-6 ; Ny&yakattdall, p. 541 

s ii. z. 18-19. 

* Buddhipfirvav&kyakrtir vede. See UposkSra, vi. x. x. 
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(nirdo§apuru§a). 1 Again, souls in the prajaya state are devoid 
of intelligence, and so they cannot control the activity of the 
atoms, and within the world of atoms there is not to be per¬ 
ceived any source of motion. If we are to avoid infinite 
regress, we are thrown back on a first Mover as the origin 
and starting-point.* There need be only one such Mover. 
To admit a number is unnecessary. A plurality of gods may 
produce discord, and so there is one creator, and he is God. 

The question whether God has a body is considered by Sridhara. 
It is not necessary for God to be embodied. Even a bodyless being 
can act. The immaterial soul operates towards the moving of the 
body. Though the body belongs to the soul, it does not supply the 
force impelling itself. The object impelled is the body, and God has 
such an object in the atoms. If it is argued that a body is necessary 
for the production of desire and effort, Sridhara replies, that it is the 
case only where desire and effort are adventitious (Sgantukam), and 
not when they are natural (svabh&vikam). God's intelligence, desire 
and effort, are eternal. 3 Sridhara deals with a number of objections 
to the creation of the world by God. If it is said that God has no 
unsatisfied desires and so cannot possess the impetus to creation, he 
says that he has no selfish desires, but acts for the benefit of others. 
In conformity with the principle of karma, he allows pain in the world, 
and pain is, after all, not a great evil, since it helps us to realise the 
variety of all existence. It is no limitation of his independence that 
he reckons with the law of character. 

The Vai£e§ika view of God is practically the same as that 
of the Naiyayika 4 and is open to the same criticism. The 
world was originally regarded as a piece of mechanism, com¬ 
plete and self-sufficient, with atoms and souls held together in 
their place by the principle of adr§ta. The difficulties relent¬ 
lessly pressed by the critics of the VaiSesika, that an unintelli¬ 
gent principle could not keep together the disjecta membra of 
the world, forced the later Vai£e§ikas to accept a divine principle 
as a way out of the difficulties. God is not the creator of the 
world, since souls and atoms are co-eternal with him. God 

1 Upaskdra, x. 2. 9. The whole argument rests on the acceptance of 
the authoritativeness of the Vedas. If we deny it, as the Buddhists do, 
the argument loses its force. 

* Cp. Aristotle's theory of God as the First Mover, who starts all heavenly 
and earthly motions. 

3 Nydyakandall, pp. 55-8. 

4 Devat&vi§aye bhedo nasti naiySyikaifc samam (Haribhadra's § add aria- 
nasamuccaya , p. 59). 
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is distinguished from human souls by his omniscience and 
omnipotence, which qualify him for the government of the 
universe. He is never entangled in the cycle of existence. 
He sets the world under certain laws and lets it go, but he 
does not interfere with its course. The world is a gigantic 
piece of clockwork set in motion by its maker and guaranteed 
to go without any further interference. But a non-interfering 
God does not help the actual life of the world, while an inter¬ 
fering God runs the risk of upsetting his own laws. God and 
the world exclude each other, but if we do not revise the 
original premises, even “ God ” cannot help us. If we start 
with a plurality of entities unrelated to one another, we cannot 
correct their isolation by the mechanical device of a God who 
arranges things from outside. The world held together by 
the mechanical expedient of a foreign medium is a mere 
aggregate of things, and not an organic whole. The souls 
cannot even know one another. Each real thing will be a 
little world to itself shut up within the closed circle of its 
own internal content. Souls and their objects are essentially 
disparate, and their relation is an externally imposed harmony. 
Before we can arrive at a more satisfactory view, the starting- 
point must be surrendered. If there is a God, he could pro¬ 
duce the ultimate elements of matter as well, and there is 
no need for maintaining the eternal and self-existent character 
of atoms and souls. If there is a God, the heavens and the 
earth hang on him, and the inconceivably small particles of 
matter moving through boundless realms of space are his 
creation as well. 


XV 

General Estimate of the VaiSesika Philosophy 

A critical consideration of the general principles of the 
Vai£e§ika will help us to understand the central features as 
well as the limitations of the system. A philosophic theory 
should order and organise the manifold characters which 
reality reveals into a coherent and intelligible whole. The 
Vai£e§ika attempts “ to exhibit in one system the characters 
and interrelations of all that is observed/' 1 It will be useful 

* Whitehead : The Concept of Nature, p. 185. 
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for us to distinguish, as Professor Whitehead does, sense-data, 
the world of perception and scientific objects. Sense-data 
are the actual colours, tastes, sounds, temperatures that we 
perceive. We build on these data the world of experience, 
and to account for these sense-data and the world of experi¬ 
ence we postulate a number of scientific objects which are 
not objects of perception, though they account for all per¬ 
ception. In the Vai£e§ika, also, we have sense-data, or the 
objects of perception, with which all experience starts. When 
we think together these objects by the categories of substance, 
quality and relations, we rise to the world of experience. As 
we have more than once urged, when we speak of a thing and 
its qualities, we are not stating facts, but interpreting them. 
When the VaiSesika distinguishes eternal from non-eternal 
substances, qualities, etc., it emphasises the transient char¬ 
acter of our experience and postulates a number of scientific 
objects as atoms and souls, and space and time, and aka£a 
and manas. The theory may be regarded as satisfactory, if 
sense-data lead to the experienced world and the latter leads 
to the scientific objects, but, as we shall see, there is no such 
logical connection discernible. 

The emphasis on the principle of negation marks the dis¬ 
tinctive pluralistic tendency of the Vaisesika. Reality is not 
a substance or an aggregate of substances which are the 
subjects of qualities, but an essential relatedness, where we 
find need for analysis and comparison, distinction and identi¬ 
fication. The changing world of experience consists of a 
plurality of existent things standing in a complicated network 
of relations of all kinds with one another. The Vaisesika has 
for its aim the representation of the universe as a systematic 
whole, a harmony of varying members. So long as we are 
not able to harmonise the jarring elements, we have not 
reached our logical ideal. The self-contradictory is the un¬ 
thinkable, and yet there are members of the system which we 
are not able to think together as parts of one whole. 

The Vaide§ika admits the relative character of negation. 
The content which it denies is never excluded absolutely. 
Before we deny, the idea denied must be entertained. Again, 
the attempted suggestion which the negation refutes, rests on 
a positive identity which proves to be incompatible with the 
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suggested content. We look for the jar on the ground and 
fail to find it, and we negate it. The real excludes because 
it is qualified incompatibly. Negation implies at its base a 
disjunction which is real. The aim of negation is to set 
before us reality conceived as a system. The simple affir¬ 
mative is a one-sided abstraction as much as the simple 
negative. Mere “ being ” is the abstraction of an empty 
object, while mere “ nothing ” goes beyond mere emptiness. 
Mere “ nothing ” is the idea of a “ that," or an entity which 
excludes and is excluded by any and every “ what " or qualifi¬ 
cation. It is the abstraction of an object which negates all 
qualifications and is forced to reject even itself. Insistence 
on negation commits the Vaisesika to the ideal of the world 
as harmony of elements, though, strictly speaking, such an 
ideal falls short, in principle, of ultimate truth and reality. 
Diversity, distinction and plurality have a meaning only 
within a whole. What the Vaisesika regards as an inde¬ 
pendent individual is a factor discerned within the nature 
of the real. It confuses distincts and opposites. What is 
different need not be discrepant. Differents do not exclude 
one another, they only exclude the denial of their difference. 
There are incompatibles, but they are not final and absolute. 
Within limits they are found, but the logical view of identity 
demands that the real is the individual, the harmonious and 
the self-consistent. By postulating for all things a self- 
identity, the VaiSesika is not able to rise to the conception 
of a true spiritual whole, where the reciprocal exclusiveness 
of parts is overcome. Though it makes both unity and 
plurality original to the world, the two are left side by side, 
and not worked into a whole. The VaiSesika is not loyal to 
the conception of knowledge as an organised whole implied 
by its view of negation. 

The VaiSesika points out, however, that experience has 
things and relations. Substance, quality and action exist in 
themselves as also one in the other, and these are bound by 
a number of relations called samanya or generic nature, 
vi§e§a or specific marks, and samavaya or inseparable con¬ 
nection. Every substance has a generic quality, a specific 
difference, and with these latter it is bound up by the relation 
of samav&ya. The affirmation of the reality of relations is 
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a fundamental necessity for any satisfactory pluralistic meta¬ 
physics. If the relations are unreal, then there can be only 
one substance in the world called the Absolute ; or the world 
is composed of monads, independent absolutes, which are 
unrelated and which can never be related. 

The theory of samavaya is a weak link in the Vai4e§ika 
system. We cannot look upon samavaya as a connection 
between two distinct things and yet regard it as of a different 
kind from samyoga, or conjunction. If samavaya is distinct 
from samyoga, then the whole is something over and above 
the parts. The conception of the world as a systematic whole 
with interrelated elements is the implication of the Vai£e§ika 
view of samavaya as of its view of negation. Its pluralism, 
therefore, is not final. 

The distinction of samanya (general) and vi£esa (parti¬ 
cular) is a distinction of the qualities of substances. What 
is the nature of vi£e§a, or particularity ? It is quite true that 
we accept unique individuals at the common-sense level of 
life. But we cannot give a satisfactory account of what this 
particularity is. What is it that makes a thing the particular 
thing it is ? All that we know of a thing is a number of its 
qualities and the way it behaves. The uniqueness cannot be 
defined: yet it seems to be inexhaustible. Individuality 
seems to be a mere assumption as good as non-existent. 
Take the individual soul. Is there anything which it cannot 
alter ? If its individuality is something which changes with 
its historical life, it is then capable of alteration. If it is an 
unchangeable essence, then we do not know what it is. If 
we appeal to facts, we are given not " blue,” but always 
" a blue,” a “ blue ” of a certain sort, neither the universal 
by itself, nor the specification which makes the particular 
blue. We do not know how these unite to make a unique 
particular. Ultimately we cannot define what we mean by 
uniqueness. Though the theory of vi£e§a, or particularity, is 
not borne out by logical evidence, an obstinate empirical 
prejudice inclines us to grant unique indestructible essences 
to individuals. The individuality of the innumerable 
elements and souls is destructive of the individuality of 
the whole, and so, if the conception of an organised whole 
implied by the Vai£e$ika view of negation and samavSya is 
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to be sustained, the doctrine of individuals will have to 
be modified. 1 

The general notion is a common property said to exist, 
independent of the intelligence which conceives it, in sub¬ 
stances, qualities and actions, and regarded as eternal in 
eternal substances and non-eternal in non-eternal ones. If 
the individuals and the universals are equally real, and if our 
scientific generalisations are regarded as dealing with these 
entities eternally fixed in the order of nature, then there 
ought to be universals corresponding to all conceivable entities, 
good, bad and indifferent. Besides, there are no universals 
which are eternal. Under the influence of formal logic which 
tends to make thought static, the Nyaya-VaiSesika empha¬ 
sises essences and their qualities and their differences. Nothing 
can at the same time exist and not exist. Such is the law of con¬ 
tradiction, and under its influence things were divided into classes 
that were supposed to have been the same ever since the world 
began, and to continue to be so till the world comes to an end. 
Darwin's theory of evolution discredits belief in the fixity of 
species. One species develops into another by the accumu¬ 
lation of individual differences under natural selection. The 
classes are what they are as a result of the process of evolution 
carried on through millions of years. The classes are mutable 
in the highest degree, and tend to shade off into one another 
even to-day. Mendelian heredity may transform the nature 
of the horse beyond identification... The so-called universals 
are not immutable self-existent types, but represent stages of 
growth and development adapted to the changing conditions 
of the environment. When classes tend to melt away, the 

* Cp. Bradley: " The natures of the many are therefore not each merely 
self-contained, because if you extirpate from each every reference beyond 
itself, you have no manyness left. * And * has no signification except as 
the expression of a containing whole, and diversity apart from identity has 
lost its sense. The required particulars, therefore, are self-contradictory. 
And you cannot escape by drawing a distinction within each of separate 
aspects: for such a road leads to a division into fresh particulars, with 
regard to each of which the same dilemma results. If the many are not 
each itself beyond itself, they have ceased to be many; and, on the other 
hand, whatever fails to be self-contained is not individual and unique. 
Hence the particular beings, which, if they were possible, would each be 
unique, prove to be mere abstractions. And these because in principle 
self-discrepant are unreal, and in the end are senseless " (Logic, vol. ii, p. 651). 
See also Gentile : Theory of Mind as Pure Act , E-T., p. 113. 
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logician who plays with types and essences has his ground 
cut from under his feet. At any one stage the class character 
is denoted by the samanya, or generality, though this character 
is by no means stereotyped. When universals are said to be 
eternal, what is meant is not existence through endless time, 
but independence of time relations. The Jaina logicians argue 
that even the Nyaya-Vai£e§ika does not admit the universal 
notion of negation said to be common to antecedent negation, 
subsequent negation, etc.; nor does it admit the universal 
notion of universals. If the universal of the different uni¬ 
versals or of the different kinds of negation is simply their 
common character, we can say that there is no other kind 
of universal than that of common character. The theory of 
samanya, or generality, is motived by the desire to distinguish 
the unchanging from the changing. If we assign the universals 
to a supersensible world of superior reality, it becomes diffi¬ 
cult to bring them into relation with the particular individuals 
which embody them. It is not easy to relate the one eternal 
ubiquitous general essence with the many, non-eternal, dis¬ 
crete, isolated individuals. If the universal does not so much 
underlie the individual as coexist with it, we are brought to 
a position similar to Plato’s theory of Ideas and the Univer- 
salia ante Res doctrine. Two utterly disparate things, as the 
universal and the individual, cannot be unified. We must 
dismiss the world of individuals as a vain show standing in no 
intelligible relation to reality. The Nyaya-VaiSesika admits 
that the universal and the individual are inseparable, since 
they are bound by the tie of samavaya. In other words, the 
distinction between the universal and the particular is a 
distinction in thought, but not a division in reality, and yet, 
inconsistently, the universals are given an independent exist¬ 
ence. They are supposed to survive the destruction of the 
world, and during pralaya they have for their substratum, 
time, which is conceived as a real thing (kalikasambandha). 

Substance, quality and action are regarded as objective, 
while the relations are products of logical analysis, which we 
have no right to transform into facts of the cosmos. The 
first three categories are said to partake of the character of 
satta, a fiction endowed with existence, and supposed to confer 
the same property on the three categories. The different 
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relations, causal and reciprocal and mere togetherness of 
compresence, are not existents, since all existents are individual. 
Guna (quality) and karma (action) are different kinds or 
adjectives of substantives. 1 Whatever temporal alterations 
and spatial movements may happen, the gunas may be looked 
upon as the continuant factors of causation, while the alterable 
states are the karma referring to the “ occurrent, or in accord¬ 
ance with the scholastic usage, the occasional causal factor." 
A complete conception of substance includes both guna and 
karma, continuant and occurrent factors, neither being con¬ 
ceivable apart from the other.* Every substance has its 
unique essence (vi£e§a), its qualities (guna), and its modes of 
behaviour (karma). Common sense regards the occurrences 
of the world as the attributes of certain substances. The 
conception of a thing and its qualities is so familiar to us all 
that it enters into all our experience. The VaiSesika takes 
it for a simple unambiguous axiom, which does not stand in 
need of much discussion or proof. Everything real is either 
a substance or an attribute of it. The attributes are dependent 
aspects of reality incapable of existing on their own account, 
and they imply a more ultimate form of living substance, to 
which they belong. The existence of a plurality of sub¬ 
stances, each complete in itself and independent of all the 
rest, is accepted as a dictate of common sense, though we 
cannot form a satisfactory idea of what a substance is in 
itself. 

The naive theory of substance and quality conceals a 
bottomless abyss of unsolved problems. Substance is defined 
as the substratum of qualities. 3 So qualities have no inde¬ 
pendent existence. We distinguish in thought substance and 
quality, but there is no need to assume that qualities and 
actions possess a higher degree of reality than generality, 
particularity, etc. The VaiSesika, however, assumes that 
there can be substance apart from any qualities. At the first 
moment of creation the substance is said to be without any 

* W. E. Johnson distinguishes adjectives into transitive and intransitive; 
transitive adjectives are the relations. See Logic, vol. i, p. xxxv. 

* W. E. Johnson: Logic, vol. i, p. xxxvii. 

J While substance was defined by the ancient Nyfiya as the substratum 
of qualities and actions, modem Nyaya defines it as the substratum of 
qualities alone. 
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qualities, the suggestion being that the metaphysical identity 
of a substance is not the same as the permanent identity of 
its properties. The essence of a substance, which makes it 
what it is, has little to do with the permanent qualities which 
are characteristic of and peculiar to it. The permanence of 
the qualities is not essential to its remaining what it is. The 
special qualities of substances are regarded as effects, i.e. 
qualities are derived from substances; but how can a sub¬ 
stance become a cause, i.e. produce something different from 
itself ? What is above all positive and concrete qualities is 
for our thought destitute of any content. It is an unknown 
X, a supposed I-know-not-what, lying behind all qualities. 
An inveterate habit of thought inclines us to give greater 
reality to substance than to qualities. The Vaisesika sub¬ 
stances are unknown substrata to account for the qualities 
of experience, the results of possible speculation, and not 
scientific observation. But the Vaisesika believes also that 
a thing would lose its nature if it loses its qualities. The 
relation between substance and qualities is said to be one of 
samavaya, i.e. one cannot exist without the other. 1 

Samkara criticises this view of the relation between substance and 
quality. If the two are inseparably related, the inseparability must 
refer to place, time or nature. The two are not inseparable in place, 
since the cloth originating from the threads occupies the place of the 
threads only and not that of the cloth, while the qualities of the cloth, 
such as its colour, occupy the place of the cloth only and not that 
of the threads.* If inseparability in time is the essence of the 
samavaya relation, then the right and the left horns of a cow would be 
related in that way. If it is inseparability in nature or character, 
then it would be impossible to make any further distinction between 
substance and quality, since the two are one. 3 

If the substance depends on its qualities, then it is not 
really independent. Substance is not only united with its 
qualities by the relation of samavaya, but all substances are 
united with the general notion of substantiality, and single 
substances are united in the same way with the notion of 
their own class.* We do not perceive a substance apart from 

> See Samkara on Gau<Jap 5 .da's Kdriki, iii. 5. 

» V.S., i. 1. 10. J S.B., ii. 2. 17. 

4 Sri Har$a asks as to why qualities which possess other qualities, like 
number, should not be included under substances. If qualities are defined 
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qualities, and the assumption of something which remains 
unchanged though the qualities change is an illogical one. 1 
If we take our stand on the qualities which change, then 
there cannot be any permanent substance. The leaf which 
is verdant and full of sap to-day is sere and yellow to-morrow, 
and brown and shrivelled the day after. We cannot know 
what the permanent quality of the leaf is. The whole history 
of philosophy proves that the underlying core of a thing is 
an impenetrable mystery.* What a substance is, apart from 
its qualities and behaviour, we cannot hope to know. In the 
world of experience we are obliged to use the categories of 
substance and quality, though existence cannot be reduced 
to qualities, and yet substance, the Vai§e§ika admits, is nothing 
apart from its qualities. We can define a substance only by 
its qualities. We can distinguish things by their different 
properties. We speak of a substance as the same at different 
times only so long as it has the same properties. When we 
find different qualitative groupings, we say that we deal with 
different things. Substance refers to the stable elements of 
our experience. Souls and atoms, space, time, aka£a and 
manas refer to the constant factors in our experience. 

The Vai£esika endeavours to take in all aspects of experi¬ 
ence and fit them into a general scheme. The sensible world 
has a real basis independent of the percipient. The relations 
are real in the sense that they are not fabricated by the mind 
of man. The VaiSe§ika does not think that experience comes 
to us as a mere manifold. It is grounded in laws which are 
not simply imposed on it. The categories of quality, action, 
generality, particularity and inherence are dependent (airita), 
while substance is the independent entity on which they all 
depend (aSraya). Substances are absolutely independent. 
Non-eternal substances which are caused are not truly sub- 

as the substrata of sSmanya, he asks whether they are not the substrata 
of positive entities like upSdhis (Khandana, iv. 3). Alexander refuses to 
call quality a category. 

1 See, however, N.V., i. 1. 13, where " prthivy&diguijak ” is taken as a 
dvandva compound, meaning earth, etc., and the qualities, suggesting that 
substances as well as qualities are apprehended by the senses. 

* The Saihkhya regards substance and quality as possessing the same 
reality; the Advaita Vedanta looks upon the conception of substance as 
an illogical one, representing a mode of thought. Cp. Locke : Essay on the 
Human Understanding. 
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stances. The theory of the nine eternal substances becomes 
the central thesis of the Vai£e$ika pluralism. These nine 
eternal substances are what Professor Whitehead calls scien¬ 
tific objects as distinct from perceptual objects and sense-data. 
Their value lies in their power to explain and order the data 
of perception, to make nature as perceived by the senses more 
intelligible. A naturalistic bias led the Vaiie$ika thinkers to 
regard experience as an ever shifting phantasmagoria demand¬ 
ing explanation from outside. They regard objects of experi¬ 
ence as shadows on the screen cast by substances behind. 
That shadows are cast on the screen of our minds by sub¬ 
stances lurking behind, is a metaphysical assumption for 
which there is no warrant. We need not go behind experience 
and assume mysterious things in themselves. The Vai£e§ika 
asks us to be loyal to the deliverances of the empirical con¬ 
sciousness, which is said to deal first and last with real and 
separate things, but it is itself going beyond the testimony 
of consciousness when it looks upon the world of experience 
as a sort of screen that stands between us and the imperceptible 
reals. The Vai£e§ika sets to itself the task of simplifying or 
unifying phenomena, but adopts a false metaphysics when it 
assumes that the multiplicity of the world is the phenomenon 
of a noumenal multiplicity. When it once breaks up the 
unity of experience into a number of distinct elements, it is 
unable to reunite them into the whole. A scattered and 
dissociated diversity cannot engender unity unless it be 
through the instrumentality of a divine Providence. These 
substances both in their eternal self-identity and non-eternal 
manifestations do not form a coherent whole. There is no 
string by which we can tie them all together. 

The idea of the interconnection of substances is not well 
developed. While the Vai£e§ika makes relatedness a central 
feature of the world of experience, still, in conceiving unrelated 
atoms and souls as the scientific objects, it makes all relations 
external and arbitrary. The world of true being, the nine 
eternal substances, remain for ever unaffected by change, and 
the ground of phenomenal change is not to be sought in any 
mark of the real itself. Relatedness thus becomes an external 
accident of the reals. Unrelated atoms cannot account for 
the phenomenal world. To generate the phenomenal things 
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they must meet and dash. If the atoms are endowed with 
the property of motion, they are not rigidly unrelated, for 
even a movement of atoms is a negation of their unrelated¬ 
ness. To accept adr§ta is to surrender all possibility of 
philosophical explanation. If the Vai£e§ika wishes to be 
faithful to its principle of the reality of relations, which it 
accepts in its account of padarthas, or the world of experience, 
it must give up its theory of the eternal non-changing sub¬ 
stances, which are the scientific objects, and make relatedness 
also real. Real relatedness is inconsistent with the absolute 
independence of the related elements. The so-called eternal 
substances cannot therefore be the simple, changeless per¬ 
manent elements, but only the relatively fixed points of one 
continuously altering system. If change and relatedness 
belong to the very essence of reality, then reality is not an 
aggregate of simple reals. The truly scientific object is not 
the eternal substance, but the ever-changing identity of the 
world itself. 

When the Vai£e§ika posits eternal atoms, it means to 
suggest that in the vast reaches of space-time we have a host 
of supersensible particles too small singly to meet the edge 
of human vision, though they become visible when they enter 
into combinations which are more or less lasting, though by 
no means everlasting. The application of the causal prin¬ 
ciple, that out of nothing nothing comes, requires it to posit 
these eternal atoms. The Vai£e§ika rightly argues that while 
latitude, longitude, shape, date and motion are space-time 
properties, smell, taste, colour, temperature and sound are 
space-time filling properties. Leaving aside sound for the 
present, the VaiSesika traces smell, taste, colour and tempera¬ 
ture, which are the contents of our experience to the atoms. 
Since these characters of our experience are permanent, it 
attempts to account for them on the hypothesis of eternal 
atoms. The changing aspects of experience are traced to 
non-etemal substances and permanent aspects to eternal ones. 
The ultimate data from which the Vai§e$ika starts, and which 
it seeks to explain, are our sense-experiences. The atoms are 
frankly acknowledged to be inaccessible in themselves to our 
perception, though they are supposed to be indispensable for 
the occurrence of phenomena which we can and do observe. 
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We perceive a scries of colours, sounds, tastes and temperatures. 
These sense-data are perceived as a part of nature and not, as 
the Buddhists believed, as a part of mind ; but need we assume 
atoms as the imperceptible causes of these sense-data ? If 
we perceive colours and sounds, touches and tastes serially, 
one detached from the other, there may be some justification 
for regarding nature as composed of atomic bits. But the 
Vai£e§ika rightly emphasises that nature as perceived is a 
togetherness, a mass of sense-data which melt into one another, 
a continuously flowing stream. From out of these sense-data 
we build our view of experience as consisting of things and 
their qualities and relations, but the atoms assumed are not 
integral factors of the world of experience. The atomic 
hypothesis only creates fresh difficulties and leads the Vaise$ika 
system into the dangers of subjectivism. We are not con¬ 
scious of atoms, and yet they are imagined to be the only 
reality producing the experienced objects. The manner of 
the causation is mechanical, and what we perceive is divorced 
from what is—the atoms, the hypothetical and unverifiable 
causes of experience. These abstract foundations are not 
adequate to the concrete experience built on them. Our 
experience comes to us in a series of events which are in space 
and time. Every event has a spatial position, i.e. is some¬ 
where ; has a history, i.e. occurs at some time ; but these pro¬ 
perties of space and time do not exhaust the nature of the 
event. We do not know anything about the material points 
or atoms. All that we know is that bodies occupy several 
positions simultaneously, and so we say that they possess 
spatial extension and figure. Strictly speaking, we know 
neither a universal matter nor invisible atoms, but only bodies. 
A body is ordinarily regarded as that which moves. It is 
a portion of matter which maintains the natural position of 
its parts unchanged, while their relations to other positions 
are changed. An extended unit has fixed boundaries, and its 
identity is said to be unaltered so long as this independence 
of internal and external relations continues. What we call a 
thing or a body is a region of space which is marked by 
some distinguishing character that remains unchanged through 
time. In the complex given to us in experience we distinguish 
that which occupies space and time from space and time 
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themselves. Matter is that something which fills the space- 
time framework. 1 The Vai£e§ika has no sympathy with the 
Buddhist attempts, comparable to those of some Neorealists, 
as Alexander and Russell, to derive the individual from the 
universal, real things from their connections, terms from their 
relations, and matter from the union of space and time. We 
cannot have motion without things that move. The Vai£e§ika 
regards the atom as a real entity and not a mere limiting 
conception. The atoms, according to the Vai£e§ika, are said 
to possess the qualities of colour, etc.; and Samkara argues 
that what has colour, etc., cannot be minute (anu) and eternal 
(nitya). Judging from experience, things possessing colour, 
etc., are gross and impermanent. 1 If non-perception is 
indicative of permanence, then even dyads which are too small 
for perception’ must be regarded as permanent.3 If some¬ 
thing eternal is required as the basis of the universe, it cannot 
certainly be the atoms. 4 The determinateness of the world is 
sought to be accounted for by the diversity of atoms. But 
altogether external and accidental relations cannot account 
for the determinate character of the world. The theory of 
transmutation of matter in its various states goes against the 
hypothesis of immutable atoms. While ordinary unreflective 
experience breaks the world into fragments, where everything 
is distinct if not separate, a little reflection tells us that things 
pass into one another. There is such a thing as becoming, 
evolution or development. The truth of things is not a 
plurality of types but one universal nature. The empirical 
tendency of the Vai£e§ika should have led it to supersede the 
idea of being by that of becoming. If we are impressed by 
one thing more than another, it is the oneness of nature and 
the fundamental unity of origin of all classes of " atoms.” 
The idea of development implies that a principle is more than 
any of the forms through which it passes. The real as pre¬ 
sented to us is not atomic in character, but seems to be one 
stuff where qualitatively different aspects melt into one 

1 More accurately, events are the concrete stuff from which space and 
time are derived. Mere extension and pure serial process are both abstrac¬ 
tions. If anything may be looked upon as the fundamental units of the 
universe, they are space-time-matter, or the events of Professor White- 
head. The static stuff of objects, space and time are all adjuncts of events. 

• V.S., iv. i. i. j iv. 1.5 < S.B., ii. 2. 15. 
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another. Samkara says that the different elements are 
different conditions of one stuff, the earth is gross, the water 
fine, light finer, and air is the finest of all. 1 The atoms 
answering to the four elements cannot be assumed to have a 
greater and smaller number of qualities simply because earth 
has the four qualities of smell, taste, colour and touch, and 
water the three of colour, taste and touch, and so on. Again, 
all atoms cannot be said to have all the qualities. If they 
have only one quality, then we cannot perceive taste in earth, 
or colour in water, since the qualities of the effects have for 
their antecedents the qualities of the causes. 1 An immensity 
of distinct atoms cannot produce a harmonious universe. 
The mysterious relation of samavaya is invented to cover this 
difficulty. Dyads which originate from two atoms are said 
to be different from them, though related to them by way of 
inherence. 

Atoms represent the permanent factors of the flux of 
events. There is that in nature which does not pass. There 
are some constants in our experience which we correlate with 
substances. Substance, as we have already seen, is the name 
for a way in which things behave. Our experience has some 
permanent characteristics in spite of its changing character. 
The conclusion that may be regarded as forced on us by 
experience is that the principle of nature is something which 
is eternally changing, though it remains for ever constant. 
The only helpful suggestion for philosophy which we get from 
the atomic theory is that the real is that which exists in and 
for itself. In concrete idealism the whole alone has such 
reality, for the individuality of the parts would mean the 
destruction of the individuality of the whole. But the relation 
of whole and parts is not free from difficulties, so that the 
real can be identified only with consciousness. 

When the VaiSesika asserts the universal and real character 
of space and time, what it means is that the universe as it 
appears to us is an endless expanse, an immeasurable extent, 
an abyss in which there are no bounds, no bottom, no end 
Every event has spatial and temporal properties. If the 

i Modern science is reducing atoms to electrical emanations, and mattei 
!s becoming almost as ethereal as spirit. 

» S.B., ii. 2. 16. 
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spatial position of a thing remains the same while the temporal 
varies, we say that the body is at rest; if it varies continu¬ 
ously as the time varies continuously, we speak of motion. 
Since our experience has a spatio-temporal character, the 
Vaise§ika infers that space and time stand there outside us, 
as empty receptacles waiting for things and events to fill 
them. The truth seems to be that spatial and temporal 
relations are constituted out of spatial and temporal per¬ 
ceptions. If the spatial and temporal characters of our 
experience demand the assumption of the universal substances 
of space and time, there is no reason why we should not have 
one vast intelligence in the vast heaven, one vast light and 
one vast darkness, vast cosmic reservoirs of all properties, 
good, bad and indifferent, which characterise our actual 
experiences. Space and time cannot be regarded as deriva¬ 
tives from experience, which presupposes them. That space 
and time are universal, all-pervading substances, is their way 
of saying that whatever is, is in space, and whatever happens, 
happens in time. Things of the world are in motion, i.e. 
occupy space and change their behaviour in time. The 
space void of bodies and the time void of events are called 
substances.. To account for our experiences, which have the 
features of spatiality and temporality, the Vai£esika assumes 
an immensity or infinite space that refuses to submit to 
bounds and a duration that cannot be completed. But 
these infinite space and time are metaphysical hypotheses 
and not descriptions of facts. 

Though space without time changes does not seem to be 
absurd, time is nothing without changes or events, even as 
a relation is nothing without terms that are related. Time 
is interpenetrated by real stuff. Time does not involve a 
plurality of things. It might occur in a single substance. 
A person may change his character, a flower may change its 
colour. Space, dealing as it does with properties of position, 
distance, etc., requires various real things. Time alone of 
itself does not imply such a variety of coexistence. It no 
more involves coexistence than one real thing involves 
others. 

The argument by which atoms are assumed is not applied 
to space and time. The Vai£e§ika does not say that the 
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continuance of time arises out of the separate indivisible 
instants of time or the continuance of space out of separate 
points or spatial units. If the difficulty of the crumbling of 
matter into nothing is to be avoided only by the assumption 
of indivisible atoms, the continuity of space and time can only 
be accounted for on an analogous theory of points and instants. 
If in the latter the assumption of one universal space or time 
is feasible, the assumption of one universal matter is quite a 
legitimate hypothesis even for the explanation of the physical 
universe. We have things in certain relations to each other 
which we call spatial and events in certain relations which we 
call temporal. Time and space represent the relations of the 
objects for our experience. These spatial and temporal 
relations are facts for immediate experience, and the theory 
that events occur in a given space and a given time, involving 
changes in the given persistent atomic stuff, is the result of 
metaphysical reflection. A universal space, a universal time 
and persistent atoms are all hypothetical explanations and 
not given facts. 1 The defective definition of substance as 
the substratum of qualities leads the Vai£esika to regard 
space, time, etc., as substances. Matter is the stuff which 
fills space and time, and if we wish to be accurate we must 
say that the fundamental concept by which the universe 
can be explained is space-time-matter stuff, a conclusion of 
which some Vai£esikas had a dim apprehension. Sivaditya 
says that aka£a, space and time are one in reality, though 
conceived as threefold on account of the diverse effects,* a 
view confirmed by Candrakanta Tarkalamkara, who argues 
that, according to Kanada, space, time and akaSa are one 
substance only, though variously called space, or time, or 
aka£a, according to the effects produced by it and the variety 
of external conditions attending it.3 Space and time are 


1 Cp. Whitehead : *' We must not conceive of events as in a given time, 
a given space, and consisting of changes in given persistent material. Time, 
space and material are adjuncts of events. On the old theory of relativity, 
time and space are relations between materials; on our theory they are 
relations between events " (Enquiry, p. 26). 

* AkaSaditrayam tu vastuta ekam eva upadhibhedan nanabhtitam 
( Saptapadarthl , 17). S.P.B., i. 61. 

) See App. B, p. iv, to V.S., in Sacred Books of the Hindus series. See 
also S.P.S., ii. 12. 
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abstractions from nature. Later Naiyayikas described space 
and time as the modes of God. 1 

Consciousness is an activity, the property of a thing 
confronted in relations of extension and succession by another 
thing, the non-conscious world. The relation between the 
soul and its qualities is one of samavaya. Samkara raises 
the question of the relations of the atman to the qualities 
of knowledge, etc., and contends that the Vai§e§ika cannot 
allow the two equal rank, since the self is permanent and the 
qualities impermanent. If it allows them equal rank, then 
there cannot be a condition of atman when it is free from 
the qualities. In short, atman must be impermanent as much 
as the qualities.* The narrowness of mental life is accounted 
for by the assumption of the atomic manas, but it is difficult 
to conceive satisfactorily the relation between soul and manas. 
When the Vaisesika distinguishes the soul substance from 
the quality of consciousness, it is adopting a mechanical 
view. The conception of experience as the resultant of the 
interaction of something outside our mind with it, we have 
already seen, makes all experience unintelligible. We do not 
know what the innermost essence of the soul is. Its different 
qualities of pleasure, pain, knowledge, etc., arise through the 
interaction of unintelligent selves with unintelligent atoms. 
When the soul is freed, the qualities disappear, and the 
released soul, rid of all qualities, is a unit devoid of any 
internal variety, and is therefore not real at all. The object 
swallows the subject. Man is a creative centre co-operating 
in the making of the world which he knows. Experience, 
which is the problem for philosophy, is neither nature closed 
to mind nor mind isolated from nature. Psychical and 
physical reality are everywhere in closest alliance The basis 
of all is consciousness and not externality. Physicists, with 
their atoms and forces, and psychologists, with their souls 
and faculties, have again and again fallen into the temptation 
of hypostatising abstractions. There is a good deal to be 
said for the theory adopted by the Advaita Vedanta and the 
ScLiiikhya that everything other than the transcendental self 
arises in the course of cosmic evolution. 

* Athalye : Tarkasathgraha, 15. 

• See S.B. on Gau<Jap&da's Kdrihd, iii. 5. 
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If we accept the doctrine of the plurality of souls, for 
which we did not find any metaphysical justification in the 
examination of the Nyaya Philosophy, we now have souls on 
the one side and space-time-matter on the other. The 
characteristic feature of the latter is movement or passage, 
and so it is called in the Samkhya Philosophy prakfti. The 
Samkhya, with its doctrine of puru§as or souls and prakjti 
or nature, marks an advance on the Nyaya-Vai£e§ika con¬ 
ception. 

Closer analysis reveals to us that relations, attributes and 
qualities are all subordinate to existents, which are of two 
different kinds, matter and non-matter or souls, prakrti and 
puru§a; and we may profit by the suggestion of the Rg-Veda, 
which is also found in the first chapter of Genesis, that the 
brooding spirit of order elicits out of an original chaos a 
hierarchy of living beings and the natural world. Only that 
can be called a substance which has existence as a whole. 
Nowhere in the world do we come across a whole confined 
to a here and a now. We cannot mark off the limits of things 
from one another. We have of course degrees of oneness or 
individuality. The highest kind of individuality we come 
across is that of the finite individual, but even that is not 
self-contained. The true substance is that which includes 
finite minds and the world of nature. The fundamental 
reality of the world is the Absolute Spirit expressed in the 
dissolving view of the universe, forming and transforming 
itself as it passes along. Experience is one continuous 
" passage ” or interrelatedness. Space can be broken into 
points, time into instants, and matter into atoms; but we 
have seen that the universe cannot be regarded as space and 
time and matter, but space-time-matter, so that prakjrti, or 
that which changes, forms the fundamental stuff of the 
universe, and its fractional elements are to be looked upon 
not so much as things but as events. 

The categories of the Vai£e§ika are defective, whatever 
standpoint we may adopt. If we take them as distinctions 
which have a meaning on the plane of ordinary life, then we 
may point to certain distinctions in common use which do 
not find a place in the list of categories, such as the concep¬ 
tions of values and ends. If we take them as a philosophical 
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interpretation of experience, then all the variety and change 
of the world can be reduced to a single concept. The finite 
souls and the world of nature are aspects of the continuous 
advance adapted to each other. The Vai£e§ika view that 
the soul is another strand of the real, between which and 
matter there is a good deal of difference, is sound. 

If the whole nature of object-experience may be assigned 
to prakrti, which is an ever-advancing growth of events, 
what is the place of soul in this scheme ? This is the problem 
of theory of knowledge, and we have already seen how the 
Nyaya theory adopted by the VaiSesika, that the individual 
soul has a passive mind into which, as into an empty 
receptacle, the world outside conveys ideas of its nature, is 
inadequate. The study of inanimate objects determines the 
whole philosophical attitude of the VaiSesika. The shadow 
of materialism darkens the background, and souls are regarded 
as substances of the same nature as the atoms, unintelligent 
in themselves. 

Atoms and souls, space and time, are mere sounds and 
symbols which have no meaning apart from experience. 
The Vai§e§ika makes them serve as dummies on which it 
could hang its theories. These are merely names for the 
different aspects of our experience. As we have seen in our 
criticism of the Nyaya, both the psychological and the physical 
orders are rooted in a universal consciousness which is not 
to be confused with the psychological consciousness. It 
underlies the distinction of subject and object. Until this 
view is accepted, the VaiSe§ika will have no explanation for 
the genetic order, the objective reality and the ever-changing 
character of cosmic evolution with its members of plants, 
animals and men. To indent upon adr§ta is arbitrary, and 
God cannot take the place of adr§ta until he is transformed 
into an absolute Consciousness. If the unity of substance is 
compatible with the variety of its states, then there does 
not seem to be any special difficulty in the way of our 
envisaging the whole wealth of varied existence in the world 
as the qualitative aspects of a fundamental Being. The 
defect of the Vai£esika is that it does not piece together its 
results into a single coherently articulated structure. It is 
not a philosophy in the sense implied by the famous saying 
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of the Republic that he who sees things together is the true 
dialectician or the philosopher. A catalogue of items is not a 
systematic philosophy. The many-sided context of human 
life is ignored by the Vai£e?ika, and its physical philosophy 
and moral and religious values are not worked into a unified 
interpretation. An atomistic pluralism is not the final answer 
to the intellectual demand for a rational interpretation of the 
universe. But we agree with the Vai£e§ika in thinking that 
the refined analysis of the mere logician gives no more than 
a science of the possible, an abstract formalism dissociated 
from the real world. Philosophy may criticise but cannot 
cut itself loose from common sense. Common sense may not 
be all, but it is certainly the first condition of all fruitful 
philosophy. Only the method of philosophy is different 
from that of common sense. It tries to press as far beyond 
and above the facts presented to the senses as possible. 
Creative logic, which is the instrument of philosophic genius, 
seeks to ground the world in a higher principle The same 
facts noticed by the Nyaya-VaiSesika thinkers are capable of 
a more satisfactory interpretation; and, as we shall see, the 
Samkhya and the Vedanta arrive at more satisfactory philo¬ 
sophical constructions justifying the faith in “ one God, one 
law, one element." 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SAMKHYA SYSTEM 


Introduction—Antecedents—Literature—Causality—Prakfti—Gunas— 
Cosmic evolution—Puru?a—The relation between Puru?a and Prakfti— 
The problem of knowledge—Jlva—Ethics—Release—God—Is Samkhya 
atheistic ?—General estimate. 


I 

Introduction 

The Samkhya system represents a notable departure in 
thought from what may be called the formalistic habit of 
mind. By its emphasis on the principle of continuity, it 
marks, in some degree, the abandonment of the tendency 
to view the universe as tied up in neat parcels. Its rejection 
of the rigid categories of the Nyaya-Vai£e§ika as inadequate 
instruments for describing the complex and fluid universe, 
makes it a real advance on the theory of atomistic pluralism. 
It undermines the foundations of supernatural religion by 
substituting evolution for creation The world is not the act 
of a creator God, who summoned up by a single fiat of his 
will a world entirely distinct from himself, but is the product 
of the interaction between the infinite number of spirits and 
the ever-active prakrti, or the potentiality of nature—what 
Plato calls “ the receptacle and nurse of all generation/' 1 
The Samkhya philosophy assumes the reality of puru$as 
and prakyti from the fact of knowledge with its distinction 
between the subject and the object. No explanation of 
experience is possible if we do not assume the reality of a 
knowing self and an object known. The Samkhya endeavours 
to give an intelligible account of all experience, why we have 

s See also Enneads, iii. 6 , 13 ; E.T. by McKenna, vol. ii, p. 86. 
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it and how we acquire it. Richard Garbe, who has made a 
special study of this school, says: “ In Kapila's doctrine, 
for the first time in the history of the world, the complete 
independence and freedom of the human mind, its full con¬ 
fidence in its own powers, were exhibited. 0 x It is “ the 
most significant system of philosophy that India has pro¬ 
duced." * Even those who regard this estimate as exaggerated 
will concede that the Samkhya is a notable attempt in the 
realm of pure philosophy. 

The system takes its name from the fact that it arrives at its con¬ 
clusions by means of theoretical investigation. The word " Samkhya ” 
is said by some to be derived from samkhya, or numbers and the name 
is justified as being appropriate to a system which gives an analytical 
enumeration of the principles of the cosmos. But this tendency to 
enumeration is common to all Hindu systems of thought. In the 
early texts, " Samkhya ** is used in the sense of philosophical reflection 
and not numerical reckoning .4 This particular system, which expounds 
by careful reflection the nature of puru$a or spirit ,5 and the other 
entities, acquired its significant title. 6 


II 

Antecedents 

In the history of thought there is nothing altogether new. No 
system of thought issues forth in all its fulness from the head of any 
one man. There must have existed philosophical ideas and doctrines 


* Philosophy of Ancient India , p. 30. See also Davies : S.K., p. v. 

* S.P.B., p. xiv. 

3 Garbe : Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 44. M.B. associates Saihkhya 
with parisaihkhy&na, or exhaustive enumeration. See xii. 11393 ; xii. 11409, 
11410. Wintemitz says : " It seems to me to be proved that Pythagoras 
was influenced by the Indian Samkhya ” (Calcutta Review, 1924, p. 21). 

4 See I.P., p. 527. Cp. M.B., xii. 11934. 

Do?auaih ca gunanaiii ca pramanam pravibh£gatafl 
Kamcid artham abhipretya s§, samkhyety upadharyatSra. 

The weighing of the defects and the merits severally, as one attempts 
some lhterpretation, should be understood as samkhya. S&rhkhya has not 
always a numerical reference. In his commentary on Visyusahasranama , 
Samkara quotes a passage where Saihkhya means knowledge of the nature 
of pure spirit: " SuddhStmatattvavijnanam sSmkhyam ity abhidhlyate.” 
See Hall: Sathkhyasara, p. 5. 

3 Cp. Samyagvivekenatmakathanam. 

6 It is also suggested that the system derived its name from its first 
founder Sankha, though there is little evidence for this surmise. See Hall: 
S&thkhyas&ra, p. 3. 
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affording the necessary material for the founder to work upon. In 
our account of the cosmology of the Rg-Veda, 1 * * we referred to certain 
vague anticipations of the Samkhya theory of puru§a and prakj-ti. 
When we pass to the Upanisads, we find, in their varied teachings, 
the leading conceptions of the S&ihkhya philosophy.* The authors 
of the Upani?ads did not all think alike. Some of them threw out 
suggestions capable of being worked into the Saihkhya system, though 
they did not themselves reach it. When the S&mkhya claims to be 
a system based on the Upanisads, there is some justification for it, 
though the main tendency of the Upanisads is radically opposed to 
its dualism. The realistic tendencies of the Upanisads receive emphasis 
in the Samkhya conception of the universe. The first mention of the 
S&mkhya is in the Svetdivatara Upanisads though the elements co¬ 
ordinated into the system are to be met with in the earlier Upanisads. 
Not only the notions of rebirth and the unsatisfactoriness of the world, 
but also such central principles as that knowledge is the means to 
release, and purusa is the pure subject, are taken from the Upanisads .4 
In the Kapha Upani§ad,l the unmanifested (avyakta) stands at the 
top of an evolution series on the plane of matter, from which the great 
self (mahan-Stma), intellect, mind, objects and senses spring in succes¬ 
sion. Self-sense (ahaiiikara) is not mentioned and the supreme spirit 
is admitted. Yet this is the earliest account of cosmic evolution 
which seems to have been utilised by the Saihkhya thinkers. The 
first product of prakj-ti is called mahat, the great one ; and the natural 
source of this idea is the Upanisad conception that the supreme spirit 
reappears as the first-born of creation, after producing primitive 
matter. 4 * * * The classification of the psychical functions may have been 
suggested by the account of the Pvakna Upanisad regarding the states 
of sleep, dream, etc. 7 The Svetatvatara Upanisad 8 * contains a more 
developed account of the Saihkhya principles of the cosmos, the three 
gu^as, though the Samkhya elements are subordinated to its main 
doctrine of theism. It identifies pradhana and maya as well as 
Brahman and purusa.9 The Maitrdyani Upanisad, which seems to be 
a post-Buddhist one, 10 II is familiar with a developed Sarhkhya and refers 
to tanmatras," the three gunas,” and the distinction of spirit and 

I I.P., pp. 100-105. * See I.P., pp. 259-260. s vi. 13. 

4 Bfh. Up., ii. 4. 14 ; iii. 4. 2 ; iv. 3. 15. See also Muridaka, iii. 1. 1. 

5 iii. 10-11. See also vi. 7-11. Cp. Chan., vi. 8. 6. 

4 R.V., x. 12. 1. Cp. M.B., xii. 311. 3. 

7 iv. Cp. the subtle body of the Saihkhya with the being of sixteen 

elements of this Upani$ad. ft 

8 I.P., 510-515. See Svet. Up., i. 4 ; iv. 5. 

9 i. 10; iv. 10; iii. 12; and iv. 1. 

10 See I.P., p. 142 n.; Keith : Saihkhya, pp. 14-15. The Nrsithhat&panlya , 

Garbha , CulikoL are much influenced by the Saihkhya doctrines. 

II iii. 2. See also Chan. Up., vi. 3. 

I# ii. 5; v. 2. Some trace the conception of three guijas to the three 
colours mentioned in the Chandogya Upanifad and repeated in the Svet&Svatara 
Upanifad. 
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nature. 1 The Upani$ads make use in a general and indeterminate 
way of these terms, which later systems have stamped with a special 
significance. 

Jacobi's attempt to regard the Sclihkhya as the development of an 
early materialist school has little to support it. By its insistence on 
the absolute reality and independence of spirit, the Sarhkhya set itself 
against all materialist views of mental phenomena. We do not come 
across any stage of the development of the Samkhya at which it can 
be identified with materialism. * 

The relation of the Samkhya to early Buddhism has given rise to 
much speculation as to mutual borrowing.* Though the S&mkhya 
works, which have come down to us, are later than the origin of 
Buddhism, and may have been influenced by Buddhist theories, the 
Samkhya ideas themselves preceded Buddha, s and it is impossible to 
regard Buddhism as the source of the Samkhya. Insistence on suffer¬ 
ing, the subordination of Vedic sacrifices and denunciation of ascetic 
extravagances, indifference to theism and the belief in the constant 
becoming of the world (parinaminityatva) are common to Buddhism 
and the Samkhya. These casual coincidences are not enough to 
justify the theory of mutual borrowing, especially in view of the marked 
divergences between the two. Buddhism does not accept any of the 
central principles of the Samkhya, an inactive purusa, an ultimate 
prakfti and the theory of the gunas. If the Buddhist chain of 
causation resembles, in some respects, the Sfimkhya theory of evolu¬ 
tion, it is because both of them have for their common source the 
Upanisads. Whether the Sfirhkhya at the time of Buddha was 
atheistic in character is more than we can say. 

In the Mahabhdrata evidently we find a definite movement of 
thought identical with the Samkhya .4 Anugitfi explains the distinc¬ 
tion of puru?a and prakrti.J The purusa is the subject of knowledge. 


* vi. io. Cp. Keith: " There is, in detail, in the Samkhya little that 
cannot be found in the Upani§ads in some place or other ” (Samkhya, p. 60). 

• See I.P., pp. 472-473. 

s " There is abundant evidence, both in Hindu and Buddhist works, 
of unquestionable antiquity and authenticity of the S&mkhya and the Yoga 
systems having been current before the time of Buddha ” (Rajendra Lai 
Mitra: Y.S., p. xvi). Buddhistic legends mention Kapila as one of the 
predecessors of Buddha. See Garbe's S.P.S., Vftti, p. 3. Cp. Brahmaj&la 
Sutra : “ There are brethren, some recluses and Brahmins who are 

etemalists, and who on four grounds proclaim that both the soul and the 
world are. They are addicted to logic and reasoning, and give utterance 
to the following conclusions of their own, beaten out by their argumenta¬ 
tions and based on their sophistry. Eternal is the soul; and the world, 
giving birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar 
firmly fixed ; and these living creatures, though they pass from birth to 
birth, fall from one state of existence and spring up in another, yet they 
are for ever and ever/' 

4 I.P., pp. 501-504. S xiv 50. 8 if. 
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the twenty-fifth principle set over against the other twenty-four 
principles of nature which are the objects of knowledge. 1 Final 
release is effected by a recognition of the fundamental distinction 
between spirit and nature.* The plurality of spirits is empirical. 
The souls are many—so long as they are in union with nature; but 
when they realise their distinction from it they return to the twenty- 
sixth principle of God.J The Epic philosophy is decidedly theistic in 
character and whatever elements of the S&mkhya are present in it 
are pressed into the service of theism. The self is said to send out 
from itself the gu$as even as a spider emits a web.4 Prakjrti works 
under the control of puru?a.J It is said to be a product of puru?a into 
which it is resolved from time to time. 6 Mahat, ahaihMra and manas 
are cosmic functions of the supreme spirit. Kapila, the founder of the 
system according to the tradition, is referred to as a great sage of 
revered memory. It is clear that the Saihkhya did not assume its 
later distinctive shape even in the Epics, which, for one thing, do not 
mention tanmatras. Different views of the order and development 
of the principles are to be met with. The nearest approach on this 
point to the classical Saihkhya is found in the Anugltd .7 The views 
of Pafica&kha, 1 and Asita Devala? are mentioned. Asuri is said to have 
taught the Samkhya to PaficaSikha, and the Sdmkhya Kdrikd repeats 
this suggestion of the Epic. Both Asuri and Pafica&kha adhere to a 
theistic S&ifakhya and believe in the supremacy of Brahman. The 
independence of the individual soul is only relative. There are impor¬ 
tant differences in details between the Sflmkhya views and those of 
Paficaiikha. 10 

Though Manu 11 does not mention the Saihkhya by name, the 
account of creation given in the first chapter, the acceptance of the 
three sources of knowledge, 1 * the detailed description of the three 

« M.B., xii. 306. 39-40. * xii. 307. 20. 

1 xii. 350. 25-26; xii. 351. 2-4. « xii. 285. 40. 

5 xii. 314. 12 ; xii. 315. 8. 6 xii. 303. 31 ff. 

7 xiv. 40-42. * xii. 219 ; xii. 321. 96-112. 9 xii. 274. 

10 Corresponding to mind, which he regards as the sixth organ of per¬ 
ception, Paflcaiikha looks upon power as the sixth organ of action. The 
account of xii. 219 differs from that in xii. 318. 96-112, where PaficaSikha 
is said to have recognised thirty principles. It is sometimes said that this 
latter view is an early form of the PaficaSikha cult. It is difficult to decide 
whether the Paficagikha of the school tradition is the same as the Pafica$ikha 
referred to in the Epic, since there is a divergence between the views 
attributed to him in the M.B. and those to be gathered from the S&ihkhya 
and the Yoga works. Professor D£s Gupta gives a long summary of a more 
or less similar view from Caraka's medical treatise, History of Indian Philosophy, 
pp. 213 ff., but there is no mention of the tanm&tras, and puru^a and prak^ti 
are both regarded as avyakta; nor is the puru?a regarded as passive and 
passionless. Release is said to be the attainment of the state of Brahman. 
The account is influenced by the views of the Vedinta, the NySya-Vaifefika 
and Buddhism as much as the Saihkhya. 

” I.P., pp. 516-517. 


11 xii. 105. 
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gunas, 1 * 3 4 5 show the strong influence of the S&ihkhya. The Pur&pas 1 
and the later Vedanta writings use Sfimkhya theories, though they 
give no quarter to its atheistic metaphysics, and are of little use in 
deciding the question of the antiquity of the system. 

The Samkhya views, as we meet with them in the Upani$ads, the 
Mahdbhdrata , including the Bhagavadgttd and Manu, lean to theism.) 
Puru§a and prakrti were not independent realities but only the modes 
of God. In A&vaghosa's Buddhacarita we have an account of a meet¬ 
ing between Buddha and his former teacher Ara<Ja, who holds the 
Samkhya views, though in a theistic setting. It seems to be very 
probable that the earliest form of the Samkhya was a sort of realistic 
theism, approaching the Vi6istadvaita view of the Upani?ads. While 
this type of Samkhya may be regarded as a legitimate development 
of the teaching of the Upani?ads, the dualistic Samkhya, which insists 
on the plurality of pu rasas and the independence of prakrti and drops 
all account of the Absolute, can hardly be said to be in line with the 
teaching of the Upani?ads. The question is, how did it happen that 
the Samkhya rejected the idea of the Absolute which alone could 
make the system satisfactory ? The Samkhya did not become a 
well co-ordinated system until after the rise of Buddhism. When 
Buddhism offered a challenge to realism, the Samkhya accepted the 
challenge and argued on strictly rational grounds for the reality of 
selves and objects. When it developed on a purely rationalistic soil, 
it was obliged to concede that there was no proof for the existence of 
God. 


Ill 

Literature 

Tradition unanimously ascribes the authorship of the system to 
Kapila.* Some say that he is the son of Brahm £,5 others that he is 

1 xii. 24-25 

* See Bhagavata, iii. 5 ; Matsya, iii; Agni, xvii; M&rkavdeya, xlv. 

3 ” A study of the Epic and other early materials has convinced me that 

there is not a single passage in which disbelief in Brahman or God is attributed 
to the SSihkhya” (Franklin Edgerton : American Journal of Philology , 
xlv. 1. p. 8). M.B., xii. 11039, is usually regarded as emphasising the vital 

distinction between the Simkhya, which denies God, and the Yoga, which 
does not. Edgerton combats this opinion, but it is difficult to explain 
away those passages of the M.B. which distinguish the SSihkhya of twenty-six 
principles from that of twenty-five principles. The latter type of S&ihkhya 
is indifferent to the Absolute or God (xii. 300), It is, however, true that the 
M.B. does not support the latter view. 

4 Svet. Up., v. 2. Cp. M.B., Mok$adharma. 

S&ihkhyasya v&kta kapilafi paramar§ib purStanab 
Hiranyagarbho yogasya vaktS, nAnyafi pur&tanab. 

5 M.B., xii. 340. 67 ; R£m&ya*a> i. 40-41. 
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an avat&r of Vi?nu,* still others identify him with an incarnation of 
Agni.* While these accounts are mythical, it may be accepted that 
a historical individual of the name of Kapila was responsible for the 
Sfiihkhya tendency of thought. We shall not be wrong if we place 
him in the century preceding Buddha. 3 There is no evidence to show 
that the Sdmkhyapravacana Sutra and the Tattvasamdsa generally 
attributed to Kapila were composed by him. l£varakr?iia in his 
Kdrikd describes himself as being in the succession of disciples from 
Kapila through Asuri and Pa£Lca&ikha .4 Asuri probably lived before 
600 b.c., if he be one with the Asuri of the Satapatha Brdhma#a. 
Garbe thinks that Paficaiikha may be assigned to the first century a.d. 
From the few fragmentary passages that have come down to us, 
Paficagikha held the theory of the three gunas. He regarded the 
puru^as 5 as atomic in size, 6 and attributed the connection of puru$a 
and prakfti to want of discrimination rather than to works .7 

The Sdmkhya Kdrikd of l£varakr?na is the earliest available 
as well as the most popular textbook of the school. From its 
name it is clear that it is not the first work of the system. A 
Chinese tradition ascribes to Vindhyavfisa the rewriting of a work 
by Vfir§agaija. If Vindhyavasa is the same as the author of the 
Kdrikd , 1 it follows that the Kdrikd was based on an earlier work 
of which we have no information .9 It is a work of the third 

« Bhagavata, iii. 24. 36 ; ii. 7. 3. * S.P.B.. vi. 70. 

s Weber holds that the S&ihkhya is the oldest of the existing systems 
(History of Indian Literature , p. 235). M.B. mentions the Sdmkhya and 
the Yoga as very ancient systems, sanatane dve. xii. 13711. 

4 S.K., 70. According to the M.B. (xii. 218. 14-15), the successors of 
Kapila are Asuri, PaficaSikha, GSrgya and Uluka. The Chinese tradition 
regards one PaficaiikhI as the disciple of Kagiida. Evidently he is different 
from PafLcaSikha. See Ui: Vai&ejika Philosophy , pp. 7 -8. There is in the 
M.B. a section on " JanakapaficaSikhasamvada," and some of his opinions 
are quoted in Y.B. 

5 S.P.B., i. 127. 6 Y.B., TattvavaUdradi, i. 36. 7 S.P.B., vi. 68. 

* Takakusu thinks that Vindhyavasin was a title of ISvarak^sua 

(J.R.A.S., 1905). Guflaratna regards them as different ( Tarkarahasya - 
dipikd, pp. 102, 104). 

9 The Bhagavata tells us that only a portion of the Saihkhya works has 
come down to us, while a large part is said to be lost by time (kaiavipluta). 
i. 3. 10. Vijfi 2 Lnabhik§u holds that many works have been devoured by 
time (k&l&rkabhak$itam) (S.P.B., Introduction). The last verse of the 
Sdthkhya Kdrikd reads: “ The subjects treated in the seventy verses are 
those of the entire $a§(itantra, exclusive of the illustrative talcs, and omitting 
also controversial questions/' It is admitted that the verse is an inter¬ 
polation, since Gau^apada, the earliest commentator of the Kdrikd, does 
not mention it. Gugaratna refers to $atfitamroddhara. It is said that 
Asuri popularised it, and Pancaiikha made it atheistic and attributed it to 
Kapila. It is, however, difficult to be definite about all this. Vacaspati 
and Narayaija are of opinion that $a$fitantra refers not to a work but only 
to a scheme of sixty topics. The same explanation may perhaps be true 
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century a.d. 1 Gau<Jap&da wrote a commentary on the Kdrikd „ 
Whether this commentator is the same as the author of the Kdrikd 
on the Mdy<jiukyopani§ad cannot be decided, in view of the diversity 
of thought between the two works. As he is earlier than Vacaspati, 
he may be assigned to the eighth century a.d.» V&caspati’s 
Sdmkhyatattvakaumudx (ninth century a.d.) is a popular work. 
Nar&ya^a’s Sdmkhyacandrikd is a treatise on the Kdrikd. 

The Sdmkhyapravacana Sutra, attributed to Kapila ,3 has six chapters, 
of which the first three are devoted to an exposition of the Saihkhya 
principles, the fourth gives some illustrative stories, the fifth refutes 
rival views, and the sixth winds up with a recapitulation. The work is 
assigned to the fourteenth century a.d., chiefly on the ground that 
Mfidhava’s Sarvadar&anasamgraha does not refer to it, but bases its 
account of the Samkhya on the Karikd. 4 While the Karikd develops 

ol the Satfitantra mentioned in the Jaina Anuyogadvdra Sutra . According 
to the Ahirbudhnyasamhitd (xii), the Samkhya is a theistic system of sixty 
divisions of two parts of thirty-two (prakfti) and twenty-eight (vikfti) 
sections. Vacaspati quotes a passage from Rdjavdrttika in his Tattvakau - 
rnudi (72) to the effect that $as(itantra is so called since it dealt with the 
sixty topics of prakrti, its oneness, its difference from puru?as, etc. A 
Chinese tradition ascribes the authorship of $a§fitantra to PaficaAikha, 
while Var?agauya sometimes gets the credit for it. See Bhdmati, ii. 1. 3. 

* The Buddhist monk Paramartha (sixth century a.d.) translated it 
into Chinese and also wrote a commentary on it. The Chinese tradition 
places Vindhyavjisa before Vasubandhu, who quotes the second verse from 
the Karikd. See Ui: VaiU$ika Philosophy. Whether Vindhyavasa be 
the author of the Kdrikd , as Keith suggests (Sdmkhya, p. 70; I.L.A., 

p. 248; Karmamtmdrhsd , p. 59), or a commentator on it, as Belvalkar 
holds (Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume , pp. 175-178), l£varakr§na is 
earlier than Vasubandhu, who is now assigned to the fourth century a.d. 
SvapneSvara identifies l£varakr?iia with Kalidasa. *' l&varakf§nanamn 2 . 
kalid 3 ,sena kftafi kSrikab.” See Hall’s Sdmkhyasdra, p. 29. l6varakj-?na 
seems to have been definitely atheistic Though the Kdrikd is said to con¬ 
tain seventy verses, only sixty-nine have come down to us. B. G. Tilak tried 
to reconstruct from Gau<Japada’s commentary on S.K., 61, the missing 
verse thus:— 

Kara^am iSvaram eke bruvate kalam pare svabhSvaih va,, 

Prajah katham nirgugato vyaktab kalasvabhava£ ca. 

Gautfap&da’s commentary seems to have in view such a verse, and later it 
was perhaps suppressed, since it was inconveniently atheistic. 

1 Mdfharavftti is a work of the Saihkhya philosophy, of which Gau<la- 
pada's Bha$ya is reported to be an abridgment. But, as a rule, vyttis come 
later than the bhfi?yas, and the fact that the Mafharavrtti comments on 
the last three verses of the S.K. makes for its later date. See Bhanddrkar 
Commemoration Volume. 

3 Svapnegvara, in his Kaumudtprabhd, assigns the S.P.S. to Paflcaiikha. 
and traces its attribution to Kapila to the fact that the latter initiated the 
tradition. See Hall’s Sdfhkhyasdra , p. 8. 

4 Guuaratna (fourteenth century a.d.) does not refer to this work* 
Besides, the Bhdfya on it appeared in the sixteenth century, and if the 
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a strict dualism, the Sutra shows a more conciliatory attitude towards 
theistic monism. 1 Aniruddha's S dmkhyasutravrtti belongs to the 
fifteenth century, while Mah&deva’s S dmkhyasutravfttisara is said to 
have been written about a.d. 1600. NageSa’s Laghus&rhkhyasutravj'tti is 
not of much value. The most important work on the Silthkhyapra- 
vacana Sutra is Vijfianabhiksu’s Sathkhyapravacanabh&sya (sixteenth 
century). This author endeavours to minimise the distinction between 
the Samkhya and the theistic Vedanta, which he regards as the genuine 
Vedanta, while the Advaita Vedanta is its modem falsification. VijflS,- 
nabhiksu wrote also Sdmkhyasdra, Yogavarttika, Yogasdrasath.gr aha 
as well as a commentary on the Brahma Sutra called VijndnSmfta. 


IV 

Causality 

We may now consider the arguments by which the Samkhya 
system arrives at its dualism of prakrti and puru§a. The 
Samkhya argues to the existence of prakrti, through the 
application of the principle of causality. 

The theory that the effect really exists beforehand in its 
cause is one of the central features of the Samkhya system. 
The Samkhya defines cause as the entity in which the effect 
subsists in a latent form, and gives the following grounds in 
support of it *: ( 1 ) The non-existent cannot be the object 
of any activity. The sky-flower cannot be produced. What 
is non-existent can never be made existent. Blue cannot 

Sutra was of an earlier date.it is difficult to know why no bha$ya was com¬ 
posed earlier. It refers to all other systems. V&caspati is not aware of it. 
Alberuni, who wrote his account in the first half of the eleventh century, 
is familiar with the works of l£varakf§Qa and Gauqlapada, but does not 
seem to know of the SUtra . 

* Cp. Garbe : ** In particular, the author of the Sutras is at great pains 
to furnish proof of the utterly impossible thesis that the teachings of the 
Samkhya system are not in irreconcilable contradiction with the doctrine 
of a personal God, with the doctrine of the all-embracing unity of Brahman, 
with the doctrine of the nature of Brahman as bliss (£nanda), and with the 
doctrine of the attainment of the highest aim in the heavenly world ” (see 
i. 95, 154; v. 64, 68, no; vi. 51, 58, 59). Indeed, the Sdthkhya Sutra 
shows easily recognisable results of Vedantic influence in many places; most 
plainly perhaps at iv. 3, which is a word for word repetition of the Ved&nta 
SiUra, iv. 1.11, and at v. 116, where the Vedanta technical term brahmarUpatd 
is used instead of the proper Samkhya expression ’* (Garbe’s ed. of S.B.P., 
p. ad). 

• S.K., 9. 
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be made into yellow even by a thousand artists. 1 (2) The 
product is not different from the material of which it is com¬ 
posed. (3) It exists before it comes into being in the shape 
of the material. If this is not admitted, then anything can 
come out of anything. (4) Causal efficiency belongs to that 
which has the necessary potency. (5) The effect is of the 
same nature as the cause. The cloth is not different from 
the threads in its essence. The causal relation cannot subsist 
between objects essentially different from one another.* 
Development is the coming to light of what is latent and 
hidden, or, as Aristotle would say, it is the transition from 
potential being to actual being, or, in Hegel’s words, it is the 
passage from the implicit to the explicit. This view has also 
the support of scripture. 3 According to this doctrine of 
satkaryavada, the cause and the effect are the undeveloped 
and the developed states of one and the same substance. 
All production is development (udbhava), and all destruction 
is envelopment (anudbhava) or disappearance into the cause.« 
There is no such thing as utter annihilation. The past and 
the future states are not destroyed, since they are perceived 
by the Yogis. 5 The Samkhya adopts the theory of evolution 
(avirbhava) and involution (tirobhava). 

Cause and effect are different states, and so are distinct 
from each other, 6 though this distinction is based on our 
practical interests. While a jar can hold water, clay cannot. 
While the material cause and the effect are fundamentally 
one, they are practically different, since they serve different 
purposes. Identity is fundamental, while difference is only 
practical. The Samkhya distinguishes two kinds of causes, 
efficient and material. While the material cause enters into 
the effect, the efficient cause exerts influence from outside. 
Though the effect is contained in the cause, something else 
is necessary to liberate it from the causal state. We have 
to press the seeds to get the oil, beat the paddy to get the 
grain. When this concomitant activity (sahakariiakti) is 

* Nahi nllarfi £ilpisahasre$&pi pltaih kartuih Sakyate {Tattvakaumudl, p. 9). 

* See Tattvakaumudl, p. 9. 

3 Chan., vi. 2. 2. See also B.G., ii. 16, 

* S.P.S., i. 120—1. I S.P.B., i. 121. 

6 K&ragak&ryavibh&g&t (S.K., 15). 
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wanting, the effect does not arise. 1 Though the effect id 
potentially contained in the cause, this potentiality is not 
actualised all at once. The removal of the barriers is the 
concomitant cause required to actualise the potentiality. 
These concomitant conditions are, according to Vyasa, place 
(de£a), time (kala), and form and constitution of a thing 
(akara). 1 From a piece of stone a plant cannot spring .3 
Two kinds of effects are distinguished. When cream is pro¬ 
duced from milk, we have a case of simple manifestation. 
When a jewel is made of gold, we have an instance of repro¬ 
duction. When the quality of a thing changes, we have a 
case of dharmaparinama ; when the potential becomes actual 
and the change is only external, we have a case of laksana- 
parinama. The change of state due to mere lapse of time is 
avasthaparinama.4 Change is taking place everywhere and 
at every moment. We cannot twice step into the same 
stream, since the waters do not remain identical for two 
moments together. It is also true that the same individual 
does not twice step into the same river, for he has meanwhile 
changed even as the river has done. All things and states, 
outward and inward, are subject to this law of change .5 From 
out of this changing process the mind of man constructs the 
rule of causality, 6 by means of the relation of antecedents 
and consequents. 

« Vyasa illustrates the working of these concomitant causes thus : " As 
the owner of many fields can irrigate from a field which is already flooded, 
others of the same or a lower level without forcing the waters thereto with 
his hand, and merely by making an opening in the barrier or dyke, on which 
the waters rush in by their own force ; or, further, as the same person 
cannot force these waters, or the earthly matters held in solution therein, 
into the roots of the rice plants, but only removes the obstructive grasses 
and weeds, on which the fluids of their own power enter the roots; such is 
the action of an effectuating condition (nimitta) added to a sum of material 
causes or conditions." (Y.B., iv. 3.) 

* Y.B., iii. 24. 

3 But according to the Samkhya philosophy, any cause can produce any 
effect (since all things are modifications of prakj*ti) if only the obstructing 
harriers of that particular effect are removed. Vijfi&nabhik?u admits that 
if by the will of God the arrangement of particles in the stone serving as a 
harrier to the potential tendencies to develop into the shoot of a plant is 
removed, then a plant may spring from a stone. 

4 Y.B., iii. 13. 3 S.P.S., i. 121 


* Buddhinirm&oa. 
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V 

Prakrti 

The Saihkhya attempts an explanation of nature as an 
immense complexity of elements which is ever changing. 
The hierarchy of forms from physical matter, which is itself 
a product of submaterial elements, is represented as an 
unfolding of the resources of nature. If all effects are latent 
in their causes, and if infinite regress is to be avoided, there 
must be an uncaused cause. From the principle of causality 
it is deduced that the ultimate basis of the empirical universe 
is the unmanifested (avyaktam) prakrti. The Samkhya 
Karika argues for the existence of prakrti on the following 
grounds 1 : (i) Individual things are limited in magnitude. 
Whatever is limited is dependent on something more enduring 
and pervasive than itself. The finite as finite, therefore, cannot 
be the source of the universe. (2) All individual things possess 
certain pervasive characteristics, thus implying a common 
source from which they all issue. The Samkhya does not 
believe that the different elements are completely distinct from 
one another. (3) There is an active principle manifesting itself 
in the development of things. Evolution implies a principle 
which cannot be equated with any one of its stages. It is 
something larger than its products, though immanent in them. 

(4) The effect differs from the cause, and we cannot, therefore, 
say that the finite and conditioned world is its own cause. 

(5) There is the obvious unity of the universe, suggesting a 
single cause. The Saihkhya assumes the continuity of the 
world from the lowest to the highest. The products evolve 
and dissolve in a definite order. The world is said to be thj 
parinama, or transformation, of prakrti, which is its cause 
Everything is the effect of a producing cause; for from nothing 
nothing comes. If less should be contained in the cause than 
in the effect, then this excess would have to be produced by 
nothing. It follows that the cause must contain more reality 
than, or at least as much reality as, the effect. The natural 
light of reason, to use Descartes's words, tells us that the 

< 15 and 16. 
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ultimate cause must contain eminently all the reality, meaning 
and value of the effect. Nothing can be evolved which is 
not in kind originally involved. 1 While every effect is caused, 
prakrti has no cause,* but is the cause of all effects, from 
which it is inferred .3 It is called pradhana, since all effects 
are founded on it/ Brahma, or that which grows/ maya, 
or that which measures or limits. It is the primary form of 
being from which different orders of existences issue. The 
Samkhya recognises the impossibility of deducing puru§a or 
the self, from prakrti or the not-sclf. 

The products are caused, while prakrti is uncaused; the 
products are dependent, while prakrti is independent; the 
products are many in number, limited in space and time, 
while prakrti is one, all-pervading and eternal. 6 The products 
are the signs from which we infer the source. Prakrti can 
never perish, and so it could never have been created. An 
intelligent principle cannot be the material out of which 
the inanimate world is formed, for spirit cannot be transformed 
into matter. Besides, agency belongs not to the purusa or 
the soul, but to the ahamkara or self-sense, which is itself 
a product. 7 

The difficulty that prakrti is not perceived is not of much 
moment. There are ever so many things which are accepted 
as real, though they are not open to perception. Perception 
cannot succeed with regard to objects too near or too remote. 
Defects of senses or manas, obstruction of another object, or 
presence of more attractive stimuli, render perception useless. 
The fineness of prakrti renders it imperceptible. 8 Vyasa 
describes prakrti as “ that which never is nor is not, that 
which exists and does not exist, that in which there is no 
non-existence, the unmanifested, without any specific mark, 

* Cp. with this Descartes's distinction of eminent and formal causes. 

• S.P.S., i. 67. 3 S.P.S., i. no, 136. 

4 Pradhlyate (S.P.B., i. 125). LokacSrya writes that it is called prakrti, 
since it is the source of all change, avidya, since it is opposed to all know¬ 
ledge, may&, since it is the cause of the varied creation. Prakrtir ity 
ucyate vik&rotpadakatv&t, avidya j ft&navirodhitvit, maya vicitrasr?tikaratvat 
(Tattvatraya , p. 48). Plato had a similar idea of a universal in/isible source 
of all material forms. See Titnaus, p. 24. 

3 B.G., xiv. 3. 

« S.K., 10; S.P.S., i. 124. See also Y.B., iv. 12 ; S.P.B., i. 76. 

I S.P.S., vi. 54. I S.K., 8. 
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the central background of all.” 1 If what serves the ends of 
self is the existent, then prakfti is non-existent, though it is 
not non-existent as a square circle. Again, nothing that 
exists can be destroyed, and the products exist in prakfti, 
though in an unmanifested state. In it all determinate 
existence is implicit. The different gunas do not annul 
themselves, but are in a state of equipoise, which is not 
inactivity but a kind of tension. Prakfti is not so much 
being as force. As the equilibrium of the three gunas,* it is 
the ground of all modifications, physical and psychical. It 
is pure potentiality. 3 We do not know the real nature of 
prakfti or the gunas, since our knowledge is confined to 
phenomena.4 It is devoid of sound and touch, 5 practically 
the limit beyond which we cannot go. It is empirically an 
abstraction, a mere name. 6 But it must be assumed to exist 
as the prius of all creation. 7 

The Samkhya description of the world in terms of one 
homogeneous substance, of which all things are but different 
configurations resulting from the different combinations of 
its ultimate constituents, has some resemblance to the 
materialist theory. Both the Samkhya and materialism 
attempt to attain a more rational conception of the universe 
than the somewhat chaotic view which surface appearances 
leave on our minds. Both of them assert the ultimate reality 
of a primary substance which they regard as eternal, inde¬ 
structible and ubiquitous. The multiplicity of heterogeneous 
things which we come across in our ordinary experience is 
traced to this single substance. But the prakfti of the 
Samkhya cannot be compared with matter pure and simple. 
The Samkhya thinkers are aware of the incapacity of prakfti 

1 Nifrsattasattam nifrsadasan nirasad avyaktam alihgam pradhanam 
(Y.B , ii. 19; S.P.B., i. 61). 

* SAmyivastha (S.P.B., i. 6x). s Cp. R.V., x. 92. 

4 Vyasa quotes a verse from the $a?iitantra to the effect: 

GuricLnam paramaih rupam na df$tipatham fcchati 
Yat tu dj^tipatham praptarii tan mayeva sutucchakam. (Y.B., iv. 13.) 
Vacaspati, commenting on it. observes that prakfti is not m 2 y&, but is like 
mayS, mAyeva na tu may a. 

5 S.P.B., i. 128; Viftiu Puratia, i. 2. 20-21. 

4 SaihjflAmatram (S.P.B., i. 68). 

7 Pra a* before, krti = creation, or pra = forth, kf = to make. 
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to produce puru§a as well as the incapacity of puru$a to 
produce prakfti. They admit, while the materialists do not, 
that the evolution of prakrti is purposive, “ an arch where 
through gleams the untravelled world." The prakrti of the 
Sixhkhya is not a material substance, nor is it a conscious 
entity, since puru§a is carefully distinguished from it. It 
gives rise not only to the five elements of the material universe, 
but also to the psychical. It is the basis of all objective 
existence. The Saihkhya arrives at the conception, not from 
the side of science, but from that of metaphysics. The real 
in its fulness is distinguished into the unchanging subject, 
and the changing object and prakrti is the basis of the latter, 
the world of becoming. It is the symbol of the never-resting, 
active world stress. It goes on acting unconsciously, without 
regard to any thought-out plan, working for ends which it 
does not understand. 


VI 

The Gunas 

The development of prakrti arises by means of its three 
constituent powers, or gunas, 1 which are postulated in view 
of the character of the effects of prakrti. Prakrti is a string 
of three strands. Buddhi, which is an effect, has the pro¬ 
perties of pleasure, pain and bewilderment, and so its cause, 
prakfti, must have answering properties. The gunas are not 
perceived, but are inferred from their effects. The first of 
these is called sattva. It is potential consciousness, and 
therefore tends to conscious manifestation and causes pleasure 
to the individual. Etymologically, the word sattva is derived 
from “ sat,” or that which is real or existent. Since con¬ 
sciousness (caitanya) is generally granted such existence, 
sattva is said to be potential consciousness. In a secondary 
sense, “ sat ” also means perfection, and so the sattva element 
is what produces goodness and happiness. It is said to be 
buoyant or light.* The second, rajas, is the source of all 
activity and produces pain. Rajas leads to a life of feverish 


• S.K., 16. 


> SukhaprakMa&ghava. (Tattvakaumudi, 13.) 
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enjoyment and restless effort. 1 * * * 5 The third is tamas, that 
which resists activity and produces the state of apathy or 
indifference. It leads to ignorance and sloth. The respective 
functions of sattva, rajas and tamas are manifestations 
(praka£a), activity (pravftti), and restraint (niyamana),* 
producing pleasure, pain and sloth. The three guijas are 
never separate. They support one another and intermingle 
with one another. They are closely related as the flame, 
the oil and the wick of a lamp. 3 They constitute the very 
substance of prakjrti. All things are composed of the three 
gunas,* and the differences of the world are traced to the 
predominance of the different gunas. The origin of this 
conception is undoubtedly psychological, since the kinds of 
feeling tone are made the basis of the distinction, but even 
so early as the period of the Samkhya Karikd the gunas 
signified factors or constituents of prakrti. 5 They are called 
gunas (or qualities), since prakrti alone is substantive, and 
these are merely elements in it. They may be regarded as 
representing the different stages of the evolution of any 
particular product. The sattva signifies the essence or the 
form which is to be realised, the tamas the obstacles to its 
realisation, and the rajas represents the force by which the 
obstacles are overcome and the essential form is manifested. 
A thing is always produced, never created, according to the 
Samkhya theory of satkaryavada. Production is manifest¬ 
ation and destruction is non-manifestation. These two depend 
on the absence and presence of counteracting forces. A 
thing is manifested when the impediments are removed. It 


1 Dufykhopa§ fa mbhakatva, pravartakatva, while tamas is characterised 

by mohagurutvavara^aih (Tattvakaumudl, 13). 

* Prak&$akriy&sthiti§Ilam . . . (Y.S., ii. 18). 

i S.K., 13. 4 TrigupAtmaka. 

5 Cp. Svet. Up., iv. 5. *' Ajam ekarii lohita£uklakr$i?am . . Sathkara 
sees in it a reference to the three colours mentioned in the Ch&ndogya Upanifad 
(vi. 4). Samkara makes an adherent of the Saihkhya school interpret it thus: 
" In this verse, by the words * red, white and black * are to be understood 
rajas, sattvam and tamas. The red is rajas (emotion), because it naturally 
makes red, produces unrest, rafijayati; the white is sattvam (essentially 
good), because it naturally makes bright; the black is tamas (darkness), 
since it naturally darkens. As the three gu$as belong to the primal prakrti, 
they are called aj&, unborn.** (S.6., i. 4. 9.) The gu^as are so called because 
they bind the spirit (guija — rope) (S.P.B., i. 61). 
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is sattva or the form of a thing that is manifested; it is 
rajas that brings about the manifestation; tamas is the 
resistance to be overcome, the obstacle to the manifestation 
of sattva. 1 While sattva and tamas answer to the affirmative 
being and negative non-being, rajas refers to the struggle 
between the two. Everything has its ideal essence, which it 
strives after, and actual setting, which it tries to get rid of. 
The latter is its tamasa state, the former its sattva state, 
while the process of striving represents the rajasa condition. 
Sattva, finally, is that by which a thing manifests itself to 
consciousness. Since these moments are found in all exist¬ 
ence, they are attributed to the original prakrti. 1 

The gunas are not qualities in the VaiSesika sense, since 
they possess the properties of lightness, activity, etc.3 Vijna- 
nabhik§u makes them types of reals/ while in the early 
Upanisads 5 they stand for psychic states which produce 
physical and mental evil. The gunas are said to be extremely 
fine in texture. They are always changing. Even in what 
is regarded as the state of equilibrium the gunas are con¬ 
tinually changing into one another. 6 These changes in them¬ 
selves do not produce objective results, so long as the equil- 

* Dr. Seal writes : M Every phenomenon consists of a threefold arch6: 
intelligible essence, energy and mass. In intimate union these enter into 
things as essential constitutive factors. The essence of a thing (sattva) is 
that by which it manifests itself to intelligence, and nothing exists without 
such manifestation in the universe of consciousness (samastibuddhi). But 
the essence is only one of three moments. It does not possess mass or 
gravity, it neither offers resistance nor does work. Next, there is the 
element of tamas, mass, inertia, matter-stuff, which offers resistance to 
motion as well as to conscious reflection. But the intelligence-stuff and the 
matter-stuff cannot do any work, and are devoid of productive activity in 
themselves. All work comes from rajas, the principle of energy, which 
overcomes the resistance of matter and supplies even intelligence with the 
energy which it requires for its own work of conscious regulation and adap¬ 
tation " (The Positive Sciences of the Hindus, p. 4). To some Dr. Seal's 
clever attempt would seem not so much interpreting the SSmkhya as 
rewriting it. 

* Sometimes it is said that activity, which characterises the whole 
universe, has no meaning apart from something that resists activity. Thus 
rajas, or the active phase, implies tamas, or the passive aspect. Without it 
there will be perpetual activity of all things. The activity itself serves 
rational ends, and so the sattva aspect also is present ( Tattvakaumudl , 13), 

s S.P.B., i. 61. 

4 V&caspati and Sdthkhyakdrika do not give this interpretation. 

5 Svetdsvatara and MaitrayatH Upanifads . 

' SSrilpapari^ama. 
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ibrium is undisturbed. If there is a disturbance of the 
equilibrium (gunak§obha), then the gunas act on one another 
and evolution takes place. The varied interaction of the 
gunas accounts for the variety of the world. Whichever 
guna is preponderant in any phenomenon, it becomes manifest 
in it, though the others are not absent. In material things at 
rest, tamas is preponderant, while sattva and rajas are sub¬ 
ordinate ; in things in motion, rajas is preponderant, while 
the others are latent. So the terms 41 sattva, rajas and 
tamas ” are employed to mark predominant aspects rather 
than exclusive characters. Though the gunas work together 
for the production of the world of effects, still they never 
coalesce. They are modified by mutual influence on one 
another or by their proximity. They evolve, join and 
separate. No one loses its power, though the others may be 
actively at work. 1 Prakrti and its products possess the 
gunas and so are unconscious. They are devoid of the power 
of discriminating between themselves and puru§a. They are 
always objective, while purusa alone is subject. 

A different view of gunas is found in Vijfianabhiksu, who regards 
them as subtle entities, infinite in number according to the diversity 
of individuals. It is not correct, according to this view, to say that 
the universal gunas produce a diversity of effects on account of their 
varying combinations, since such a view cannot account for the 
appearance of minor differences. 2 Though the manifestations of the 
gunas are innumerable, still on account of the possession of certain 
features in common, as lightness, they are classified into three kinds.3 
Each of the three " causal substances, sattva, etc., has manifold 
individual manifestations. ” 4 The gunas cannot be created or destroyed. 
While the concrete phenomenal modes are subject to addition and 
subtraction, growth and decay, which changes are brought about by 
collocations and alterations from potential to actual, still the potential 
and the actual together are ever the same. It is just as in a game 
of dice : they are ever the same dice, but as they fall in various ways, 
they mean to us different things. All change relates to the position, 
order, grouping, mixing, separation of the eternally existing essentials, 
which are always integrating and disintegrating.5 

* Y.B., ii. 18. * S.P.B., i. 127. 

3 S.P.B., i. 128. 4 Ibid. 

5 Tattvakaumudl, 13-16; Tattvavai&dradi, ii. 20; iv. 13-14; and 
Yogavarttika , iv. 13-14. 
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VII 

Evolution 

Prakrti is the fundamental substance out of which the 
world evolves. In the unmanifested condition, prakrti is but 
the union of opposites. When they are all held together in a 
state of equilibrium (samyavastha), there is no action. The 
state of rest is said to be the natural condition of prakrti. 1 
Yet the absence of outer activity does not mean the absence 
of any tendency to act. The tendencies to manifestation 
(sattva) and activity (rajas) are held in check by the tendency 
to non-manifestation and non-activity (tamas). The Samkhya 
conceives the supreme principle of the world as a unity with 
a real opposition of elements. An abstract unit can be either 
perpetually active or perpetually inactive. Prakrti is not, 
by nature, unstable, and need not differentiate itself of 
necessity.* When there is a disturbance of the equilibrium 
of the gunas, we have the destruction of prakrti,3 the relieving 
of the tension by the overweighting of one side, and the 
setting in of the process of becoming. Prakrti evolves under 
the influence of puru§a. The fulfilment of the ends of the 
puru§a is the cause of the manifestation of prakrti in the 
three specialised states. 4 Since prakrti is one and ubiquitous, 
all things have prakrti for their basis, and, in a sense, every¬ 
thing shares the characters of everything else. But, as a 
matter of fact, the things do not manifest all effects at once. 
The cause of development follows a definite law of succession 
in space, time, mode and causality.5 We cannot say why 
this development happens. We have only to accept it. 
Prakrti, which contains within itself the possibilities of all 
things, develops into the apparatus of thought as well as the 
objects of thought. 

Mahat, or the Great, the cause of the whole universe, is 
the first product of the evolution of prakrti. It is the basis 

* Y.B., ii 18 • See Spencer : First Principles , p. xix. 

s Prakftinaia. 

4 Trayapam tv avasth&vi£e$aii&m £dau puru$£rthat& karaQam bhavati 
(Y.B., ii. 19). See also V£caspati on it. 

5 Pari^Smakramaniyama. 
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of the intelligence of the individual. While the term “ mahat ” 
brings out the cosmic aspect, buddhi, which is used as a 
synonym for it, refers to the psychological counterpart apper¬ 
taining to each individual. In the Samkhya, stress is laid on 
the psychological aspect of “ mahat.” From the synonyms 
of buddhi,* and its attributes of virtue (dharma), knowledge 
(jffina), equanimity (vairagya), and lordship (aiSvarya), and 
their opposites, it is clear that buddhi is to be taken in the 
psychological sense. But the designations of “ mahat,” the 
Great, Brahma, etc., imply that it is used in the cosmic sense 
also. 3 Buddhi is not to be confused with the incorporeal 
puru§a. It is regarded as the subtle substance of all mental 
processes. It is the faculty by which we distinguish objects 
and perceive what they are. The functions of buddhi are 
ascertainment and decision. All other organs function for 
the intellect (buddhi), which works directly for the puru§a, 
enabling the latter to experience all existence and discriminate 
between itself and prakrti. 

Like the other products of prakrti, buddhi has the three gu^as. 
In its sattva aspect, buddhi is distinguished by the observance of 
duty, knowledge, freedom from desire and divine powers; in its 
aspect as rajas it produces desires ; and in its tamas aspect, it pro¬ 
duces negligence, ignorance, etc. Vijflclnabhiksu says that all souls 
are divine, 3 though their *' innate lordliness suffers obscuration by 
rajas and tamas.** « The elemental creation is distinguished from 
pratyayasarga or the creation of buddhi, which is fourfold, ignorance 
(viparyaya), incapacity (aSakti), contentment (tusti), and perfection 
(siddhi). There are fifty subdivisions of these.5 Five kinds of ignor¬ 
ance are admitted which are avidy<L and asmita (or egotism), each of 
which is eightfold; r&ga (desire), tenfold ; dvesa (hatred), and abhinive£a 
(or fear), which are eighteenfold. There are twenty-eight varieties of 
incapacity and nine kinds of contentment and eight forms of perfection. 

Buddhi is both eternal and non-eternal. It exists in 
germ as seed-force in the causal condition of prakrti when 
its functions are not manifested. When it is transformed 
into the condition of effect it is called buddhi. Vijn&nabhik§u 

* Mati, khy&ti, prajfia, jfiSna. 

* In later Vedanta, buddhi is taken collectively, as the upadhi o i 
Hiranyagarbha. 

s Sarva eva puru$a iSvara iti. 

« S.P.B., U. i 5 . See also Y.B., i. % % 


4 S.K., 46. 
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regards it as never-failing and as containing all samsk&ras. 1 The 
memories are stored in buddhi, and not in ahamkara or manas. 
“ Even after the dissolution of ahamkara and manas by means 
of the knowledge of the truth, there remains recollection.” * 

Apparently, the functions assigned to intellect by the 
Karika can be performed by it only if it is posterior to the 
self-sense or ahamkara, and of the manas and the senses, as 
well as something knowable as the gross elements; but 
the Samkhya holds that all these are not present at the 
first stage when buddhi is present. We have, therefore, to 
take it in a cosmic sense, as the basis of the distinction 
between the subject and the object, the perceiving and the 
perceived ; but then we shall have to assume a world-spirit, 
which the Samkhya does not allow. The status of mahat 
or buddhi is left in an uncertain condition. Buddhi, as 
the product of prakrti and the generator of ahamkara, is 
different from buddhi which controls the processes of the 
senses, mind and ahamkara. If the former is identified with 
the latter, the whole evolution of prakrti must be regarded 
as subjective, since the ego and the non-ego are both the 
products of buddhi. This ambiguity is found in the other 
products of prakrti also. 

Ahamkara (self-sense), or the principle of individuation, 
arises after buddhi. Through its action the different spirits 
become endowed each with a separate mental background. 
We have here also to distinguish the cosmic and the psycho¬ 
logical aspects. Psychologically, the sense of selfhood is 
impossible without a non-ego or an object. But the develop¬ 
ment of the objective comes after the rise of ahamkara in the 
S&ihkhya theory of evolution. We have to admit the possi¬ 
bility of a cosmic ahamkara out of which individual subjects 
and objects arise. Ahamkara is conceived as material, and 
while buddhi is more cognitive in function, ahamkara seems 
to be more practical. Psychologically, the function of 
ahathkara is abhimana or self-love. Agency belongs to it, 
and not to the self or puru§a.3 Mahat stands to ahathkara 

1 S.P.B., ii. 41-42. * S.P.B., ii. 42. 

3 S.P.S., vi. 54. Vijfianabhik?u quotes the Chandogya passage " bahu 
syam prajSyeya ” (let me multiply myself, let me procreate), and comments : 
“ The creation of the elements and all the rest is preceded by abhim£na, 
and so it is said to be the cause of creation M (S.P.B., i 63). 
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as consciousness to self-consciousness. The former is the 
logical presupposition of the latter. We infer the existence 
of ahamkara from its effects. 1 It is regarded as a substance, 
since it is the material cause of other substances. The puru§a 
identifies itself with the acts of pralqrti through ahamkara. 
It passes to the self the sensations and suggestions of action 
communicated to it through manas. It thus helps in the 
formation of concepts and decisions. Ahamkara is not what 
individualises the universal consciousness, since the indi¬ 
viduality is already there according to the Sariikhya. It 
individualises the impressions that come from the outer 
world. When the ahamkara is dominated by the aspect of 
sattva, we do good work ; when by rajas, evil ones ; and when 
by tamas, indifferent ones. In dreamless sleep the function 
of ahamkara may be absent, but the desires and the ten¬ 
dencies are all there.* It is difficult to know how the self¬ 
sense is derived from the intellect, or mahat. 

The gunas take three different courses of development 
from ahamkara according to which the latter is said to be 
sattvika, rajasa or tamasa. From ahamkara in its sattva 
aspect (vaikarika) are derived the manas and the five organs 
of perception and the five of action, and from the same in its 
tamasa aspect (bhutadi) the five fine elements. The rajasa 
aspect (taijasa) plays its part in both and is present in the 
results.3 From the tanmatras, or the five fine elements by a 
preponderance of tamas, the five gross elements arise. In all 
these developments, though one of the gunas may be pre¬ 
dominant, the others are also present, perform their functions, 
and help indirectly the evolution of the products. 

Manas is the organ which has the important function of 
synthesising the sense-data into percepts, suggesting alter¬ 
native courses of action and carrying out the decrees of the 

» S.P.S., i. 63. » S.P.B.,i. 63. 

J S.K., 24-25. Vijfianabhik^u holds that the sattvika ahaihkara gives 
rise to manas, the rajasa to the ten organs, and the tamasa to the five 
tanmatras (S.P.B., ii. 18). Aniruddha accepts the usual view that rajas 
is a condition precedent to all evolution, while the other gu^as determine 
the character of the constituents. While VScaspati holds that from mahat 
arises ahaihkara and from ahamkSra the tanm&tras, Vijfianabhik?u is of 
opinion that the separation of ahaihkara and the evolution of the tanmatras 
take place in the mahat. 
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will through the organs of action. As in the case of the 
intellect and the self-sense, so also in the case of manas no 
distinction is made between the organ and its function. Manas 
is said to be the doorkeeper, while the senses are regarded as 
the doors. 1 The co-operation of manas is necessary for both 
perception and action.® It assumes manifold forms in con¬ 
nection with different senses.3 Manas is not all-pervading, 
since it is an instrument possessing movement and action.* 
It is made up of parts, since it is connected with the 
senses. Buddhi and the other organs are not eternal in 
the sense that there is an eternal subject or Iivara possess¬ 
ing them, s 

The five organs of perception are the functions of sight, 
hearing, smell, taste and touch. The need creates the function. 
Since we have the desire, we create the functions and the 
objects to satisfy them. 4 The senses are not formed of the 
elements, since the sense and the elements arise out of 
ahaihkara.7 The senses are not eternal, since their rise and 
lapse are seen. Each sense grasps one quality. The senses 
are not the organs of sight, etc., as the functions of manas. 8 
They are the means of observing the fine and the gross 
elements.9 The organs of action are the functions of 
the tongue, feet, hands, and the organs of evacuation and 
reproduction. Manas, with the organs, is said to produce by 
their action the five vital airs, 10 which are given an independent 
place in the Vedanta system. According to the Sutra, prana 
(life) is a modification of the senses and does not subsist in 
their absence. 11 

The world as the object of perception has the five tan- 

* S.K., 35. Buddhi, ahaihkara and manas are not always carefully 
distinguished. They are taken as the inner organ (antafrkaraga). “ Antah- 
karaga is one and one only according to the threefold distinction of mere 
states; as in the case of the seed, the sprout, and the huge tree, etc., it 
falls under the relation of effect and cause/* Vijfianabhik^u quotes a verse 
from Vdyu Pur&tia to the effect: “ Mano mah&n matir brahma par buddhifc 
khyStir, ISvarafc ” (S.P.B., ii. 16). See also S.P.B., ii. 40. 

• S.P.S., ii. 26. s S.P.S., ii. 27. 

# S.P.S., v. 69-70. 5 S.P.S., v. 127. 

6 Cp. M.B. Ruparagad abhflc cak?ub. From attachment to form the 
eye was produced. See M.B., Santiparva, 213. 16. 

1 S.P.S., ii. 20. 

> S.K., 34. 


*• S.P.S., ii. 31. 


• S.P.S., ii. 23. 
” V. 113. 
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matras, 1 corresponding to the five sense-organs. These are 
the essences of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell conceived 
as physical principles, imperceptible to ordinary beings. 
Each of them is exclusively concerned with one sense, while 
the gross elements appeal to more than one sense. These 
invisible essences are inferred from visible objects, though 
they are said to be open to the perception of the yogis.* The 
fine elements are said to be devoid of difference (vi£e§a), while 
the gross elements arising from them have a definite quality. 3 
The tanmatras cannot act as sense stimuli until they combine 
to form atoms. Bhutadi, or ahariikara, dominated by tamas, 
is absolutely homogeneous, inert and devoid of all characters 
except quantum or mass. With the co-operation of rajas it 
is transformed into subtle matter, vibratory, radiant and 
instinct with energy, and the tanmatras of sound, touch, 
colour, taste and smell arise Aka£a forms the transition 
link between bhutadi and the tanmatras. A distinction is 
made between karanakaia, non-atomic and all-pervasive, and 
karyakaSa, or atomic akaSa, formed by the combination of 
bhutadi, or mass, units with the sound essences. The latter 
are found held up in the original karanakaia as the medium 
for the development of the atoms of air. 4 According to the 
Vyasabha§ya , the tanmatra of sound is produced from 
ahariikara, and from the tanmatra of sound accompanied 
by ahariikara is produced the tanmatra of touch with the 
attributes of sound and touch, and so on ; the others are 
produced by the addition of one attribute at each step. 

According to Gautjapada and V&caspati, the gross elements arise 
from the compounding of the fine elements by the process of accumu¬ 
lation. There is, of course, the difficulty that on this view ether, 
which has but one quality, audibility, cannot be contrasted as a gross 
element with the corresponding fine element .5 V£caspati holds that 

* That only. See Praina Upani?ad, iv. 8 . Cp. the theory of the elements 
of elements of Empedocles. 

• Tattvakaumudt , 5. 

3 Cp. this with the ChSndogya view (vi. 4) of the production of the gross 
elements by the intermingling of the three elements, where the former receive 
their special name from the presence in them of a greater proportion of one 
element. According to one view of the Vedanta, each element consists of a 
half of one element and one-eighth of each of the other four. 

4 See Seal: Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus . 

5 See Tait. Up., ii. 1. 
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the ether atom is generated from the other essence, the air atom from 
the two esse ices of sound and touch, of which that of touch is the 
chief, the light atom from the tanmatras of sound, touch and formi 
of which that of form is the chief, the water atom from the four 
tanmitras, and the earth atom from the five tanmitras, of which those 
of taste and smell are the chief ones respectively. 1 Vijfianabhiksu 
holds a slightly different opinion. The ether atom is produced from 
the ether tanm&tra through the help of bhutadi.* 

When the gross atoms combine, their properties are found 
m their products, so that they do not give rise to a new kind 
of existence (tattvantara).3 The akaSa atom possesses pene¬ 
trability, the air atom impact or mechanical pressure, the 
light atom radiant heat and light, the water atom has viscous 
attraction and earth cohesive attraction. By a combination 
of the gross atoms the element of earth arises. The capacity 
of the tanmatras to produce the feeling of pleasure or of pain 
is not perceived while they subsist as tanmatras. Since it is 
discernible in the state of the gross atoms, the gross elements 
are distinguished as soothing (£anta), terrific (ghora), and 
dull (mudha). The atoms of earth, etc., by various changes 
of quality, appear as the manifold variety of cosmic existence. 
There are not any intrinsic differences between things which 
are of the same stuff. As the potentiality of everything is in 
everything, 4 there is always change for the sake of purusa. 
The gross atoms s constitute the inorganic as well as the 
organic bodies, and in the development from the one to the 
other there is no breach of continuity. Inorganic, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms are the three stages in the process of 
development, marked only by changes in the qualities of the 
constituents 6 and not in the constituents themselves. The 

x TattvavaUaradl, i. 44, 

* Yogavarttikd , i. 45. NageSa extends to all atoms this co-operation ol 
bhtitadi. Sarvatra tanmatrais tattatbhutotpadane 'harnkS-rasya sahakiri- 
tvam bodhyam. 

s The evolution of the specific (vi£e$a) from the unspecific (avi£e$a) is 
called tattvantaraparigama, as distinct from a mere change of qualities, 
ilharmapariflSma. 

4 Y.B., Hi. 14. 

5 Since they contain tanmatras of different kinds as their constituents, 
the gross atoms cannot be identified with the Vai£e$ika atoms. The 
tanmatras, which have no parts, are invisible compared to the Vai£e9ika 
atoms. 

6 Dharmaparinama. 
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appearance of the different qualities is brought about by the 
different arrangements of the atoms. To the four kinds of 
bodies usually admitted, the Samkhya adds two, viz. those 
bom of will (samkalpikam) and artificial ones (samsiddhikam). 
Earth is the material cause of all these bodies, 1 though the 
other elements are present as auxiliary to it. The gross body 
is composed of the five elements, though there are some who 
think that ether is not necessary, and others who hold that 
earth alone will do. It is also said that, while the element 
of earth predominates in the body of man, that of light pre¬ 
dominates in the world of the sun.* 

Prakrti and its effects, constituted by the three gunas, 
are said to be non-discriminating (aviveki), object (vi§ayah), 
common to many purusas (samanyam), non-intelligent (ace- 
tanam), and productive (prasavadharmi). 3 Each evolute is 
finer than the one succeeding it and grosser than the one 
preceding it. The series from prakrti to the five gross elements 
numbers twenty-four, and purusa is said to be the twenty- 
fifth principle of the Samkhya system. 4 The twenty-three 
principles derived from prakrti are effects, since they are 
different from prakrti and purusa, are of limited magnitude, 
and possess the attributes of pradhana, such as growth and 
assimilation, and serve as instruments of puru§a.5 All the 
things of the world are said to be the vikrtis of prakrti. 
Prakrti stands to vikrtis in the relation of an original substance 
to its modifications. Mahat, ahamkara, and the five tan- 
matras are the effects of some and causes of others. The 
five gross elements and the eleven organs are only effects 
and not causes of others. While prakrti is only cause, the 

1 v. 112. * iii. 17-19. S.P.B., iii. 19. j S.K., 11 

« 1. Puru?a. 

1 

2. Prakrti (unmanifested) = manifested. 


3. Buddhi, or intellect. 10. Manas. 

4. Ahaibkara, or self-sense. 11-15. Five senses. 

5-9. Five tanmatras of sound, 16-20. Five organs of action. 

touch, smell, form or colour and 21-25. Five gross elements of ether, 
taste. air, light, .water and earth. 

5 S.P.S.,i. 120-iaa: S.K.. 1*. 
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eleven products axe simply effects. Seven of the products 
are both causes and effects, while the puru§a is neither cause 
nor effect. 1 

These products of the evolution, which are capable of originating 
other products like themselves, are said to be non-specialised (avi£e$a), 
while those which cannot originate other existences like themselves 
are said to be completely specialised (vi£e§a). When ahaihkara gives 
rise to tanmatras, we cannot easily trace the presence of ahaihk&ra 
in the fine elements. What is derived from ahaihkfira seems to be a 
different existence altogether, and this transformation is a case of 
tattvantaraparii^ama. The senses and the gross elements cannot give 
rise to an altogether different kind of existence. So, while ahaihkfira is 
non-specialised (avi£esa), the senses, etc., are highly specialised (vi£e?a).* 

Development is only the unfolding of what has already 
potential existence. The beginning and the end are alike 
determined. In spite of the things to which prakpti gives 
rise, its substance is in no way diminished. The source of 
becoming is not exhausted by the things produced. No 
material thing can act without exhausting some of its latent 
energy. It is thus difficult to regard prakrti as purely material 
in nature. 

It is difficult to understand the precise significance of the 
Samkhya account of evolution, and we have not seen any 
satisfactory explanation as to why the different steps of 
evolution are what they are. 

The different principles of the Samkhya system cannot be 
logically deduced from prak|*ti, and they seem to be set down 
as its products, thanks to historical accidents. There is no 
deductive development of the products from the one prakjti. 
Vijnanabhik§u is aware of this defect, and so asks us to accept 
the Samkhya account of evolution on the authority of the 
scriptures. 3 But this is to surrender the possibility of philo¬ 
sophical explanation. 

1 S.K., 3. Cp. Erigena: " That which creates and is not created; that 
which is created and creates; that which is created and creates not; and 
that which neither creates nor is created " (De Divisions Natures , Lib. 5). 
See Garbhopani$ad, 3. 

* See Y.B., ii. 19, where the tanmatras and the feeling of personality 
are said to be avi£e§a forms of the mahat, while the five elements are the 
yi£e$a forms of the tanmatras, and the five senses, the five organs of action, 
and manas are said to be vi$e?a forms of asmita. 

3 Atra prakpter mahan mahato ’hamkara ityfidi sf^tikrame 6astram eva 
pram&fiam (S&tHhhyasara) . See also Jayanta’s Ny&yamatjari , pp. 452-466. 
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Buddhi, ahamkara, manas and the rest need not be taken 
as a series of chronologically successive stages of evolution. 
They are the results of the logical analysis of evolved selves. 
V&caspati writes: *' Every man uses first his external senses, 
then he considers (with the manas), then he refers the various 
objects to his ego (ahamkara), and lastly he decides with his 
buddhi what to do." 1 While this analysis gives an explana¬ 
tion of the recognition of the different factors on the subject 
side, it does not help us towards understanding the precise 
functions of these factors when enlarged to a cosmic plane. 
The cosmic scheme is framed on the analogy of the human 
self, since man is a microcosm in which all the factors of 
reality are repeated, as it were, on a reduced scale. Answering 
to the alternations of waking, sleeping, we have creation and 
destruction of the world. In the state of dreamless sleep the 
self is present, though it does not apprehend the world. So, 
in the state of world-absorption (pralaya), the selves are not 
destroyed, though prakfti is not perceived. When a man 
wakes up from sound sleep and says, “ I slept well, I knew 
nothing," this nothing is the not-self, or avyakta prakrti, 
from which arises the cognition of something. The state of 
prakfti, when its activity sinks into rest, corresponds to the 
state of su§upti or dreamless sleep of the individual soul. 
When one wakes up from it, there is first the dawning of 
consciousness, followed immediately by the rise of the sense 
of selfhood and the restlessness of desire. The senses and 
the five elements of sound, touch, etc., come next into activity. 
It is only when the man wakes up that the gross elements 
are apprehended by him. Consciousness or buddhi, is the 
first glow in the vacant sky that arises when the self is con¬ 
fronted by the not-self. The self becomes aware that there 
is something. It next becomes conscious of its individuality 
through distinction from the not-self. It has the feeling 
that “ I perceive the object." Then we discover that the 
object is a series of mental states synthesised by mind and 
made up of elements.* The whole scheme of the Samkhya 

1 Tattvahaumudi , 23. 

2 Sir R. G. BhAndSrkar gives a Fichtean interpretation of the SAmkhya 
theory of evolution. The individual who knows directly what passes in 
his consciousness is aware of certain sensations of which he is not the 
generator. He therefore assumes an external nature* Its reality is evidenced 
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evolution seems to be based on the psychological experience 
of the individual. But the transition from the psychological 
to the metaphysical was mediated by the historical fact that 
in the Upani§ads the self-conscious Brahma is said to be the 
first offshoot of the absolute consciousness. The conception 
of mahat as the first product of prakrti can be traced to the 
derivation of the great soul from the unmanifested (avyakta) 
in the Katha Upani$ad. 1 Mahat is prakrti (non-being) illu¬ 
minated by consciousness (being). We have in the Upanisads 
the idea of Hiranyagarbha or Brahma, the world soul, who 
is said to be derived from the impersonal Brahman. The 
only way in which the conception of the rise of mahat from 
prakrti can be made intelligible is through the acceptance 
of the Vedanta position. There is the supreme Brahman 
beyond both the subject and the object. The moment it is 
related to the object it becomes a subject with an object set 
over against it. 1 While the nature of the supreme is pure 
consciousness, that of prakrti is unconsciousness; and when 
the two intermingle we have consciousness-unconsciousness, 
or subject-object, and that is mahat. Even non-being is 
potential being or potential consciousness. Immediately the 
subject contrasts itself with the object, it develops the sense 
of selfhood. There is first intelligence and then selfhood. 
Creation is preceded by a sense of selfhood. “ I shall be 

by the limitations of the free activity of consciousness. " In the state of 
consciousness when the * me ' feels itself limited, then intellect first of all 
posits or affirms the ' me * and then opposes to itself the ' not me/ The 
limitation of the * me ' implies its previous freedom or unlimitcdness." We 
thus get the finite ego, the non-ego, the limitation, and the absolute self. 
The ahaihkS,ra of the Saihkhya belongs to the finite ego. The subtle and the 
gross elements, as well as their counterparts, the senses, said to be produced 
by the ego, correspond to the non-ego. The free, unlimited absolute self 
is the puru$a and its limitations by the non-ego bondage. But since the 
absolutely free puru$a cannot be the source of limitations, the SSmkhya 
admits the existence of a distinct cause, which in its nature is infinite, and 
whose finiteness, from its intimate connection with the infinite ego, the 
ego attributes to itself from ignorance. See Indian Philosophical Review, 
ii. pp. 200 ff. 

1 iii. ii. 

* Cp. Bfh. Up., i. 4. 2: lk$ 5 ncakre (He looked round); Chan. Up., 
vi. 2. 2: Tad aik?ata (That he saw). Cp. Bhagavata: " What they declare 
to be the citta, or mind, called Vasudeva, i.e. Vi?^u, that consists of mahat/' 
yad ahur vasudevakhyam cittaih tan mahadatmakam (iii. 26. 21). See 
S.P.B., vi. 66. 
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many; I shall procreate.” 1 The obscurity of the Samkhya 
theory is due to the fact that a psychological report is mixed 
up with a metaphysical statement. The order of psycho¬ 
logical presentation need not be the order of real evolution 
unless the subject is the ultimate and supreme one. The 
Samkhya combines with its own presuppositions ideas essen¬ 
tially alien to it taken from the Upanisads. 


VIII 

Space and Time 

Every phenomenon of cosmic evolution is characterised 
by activity, change or motion (parispanda).* All things 
undergo infinitesimal changes of growth and decay. In the 
smallest instant of time (ksana) the whole universe undergoes 
a change. In the empirical world, space and time appear as 
limited, and are said to arise from aka£a, when it is conditioned 
by coexistent things in space and moving bodies in time. 

VijMnabhiksu says: “ Eternal space and time are of the form of 
prakrti, or the root-cause of akaSa, and are only the specific modifications 
of prakrti. Hence the universality of space and time is established. 
. . . But these, space and time, which are limited, are produced from 
&ka£a through the conjunction of this or that limiting object (upadhi).” 3 
Limited space and time are aka£a itself particularised by this or that 
limiting object, though they are said to be its effects. Space and time 
are by themselves abstractions. They are not substances, as the 
Ny&ya-Vai£esika thought, but relations binding the events of the 
development of prakfti. Events stand in relations of time and space. 
We have no perception of infinite time or infinite space, and so they 
are said to be constructed by the understanding. From the limited 
objects of perception which stand to one another in the relation of 
antecedence and sequence, we construct an infinite time order to 
represent the course of evolution. Vy&sa says : " Just as the atom is 
the minimal limit of matter, so the moment (k§ai?a) is the minimal 
limit of time, or the time taken by an atom in motion in order to 
leave one point and reach the next point is a moment. But the con¬ 
tinuous flow of these is a sequence (krama). Moments and the sequences 
of these cannot be combined into a real (vastu). Thus, time, being of 


* Chan. Up., vi. 2. 3. 

* Vyaktam sakriyam parispandavat Tattvakaumudi, io. See also Y.B., 
iii. 13 - 

s S.P.B., ii. 12; ii. io. 4 Y.B.,iii. 52. 
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this nature, does not correspond to anything real, but is a product 
of mind, and follows as a result of perceptions or of words " but the 
moment is objective and rests on the sequence.* The sequence (krama) 
has for its essence an uninterrupted succession of moments which is 
called time (kala) by experts. Two moments cannot occur simul¬ 
taneously, since it is impossible that there be a sequence of two things 
that occur simultaneously. When a later moment succeeds an earlier, 
there is a sequence. Thus in the present there is a single moment 
and there are no earlier or later 1 oments. Therefore, there is no 
combination of them. But those moments which are past and future 
are to be explained as inherent in the changes (paripAma). Accord¬ 
ingly, the whole world passes through change in any single moment; S 
so all those external aspects of the world are relative to this present 
moment .4 


The world is neither real nor unreal. It is not unreal, 
like a man's horn, nor real, since it passes away. 5 It is not, 
however, to be regarded as indescribable, since such a thing 
cannot exist. 6 The Samkhya repudiates the view that regards 
the world as a reflection of what is not, 7 nor is the world a 
mere idea. 8 The world exists in its eternal form of prakrti 
and passes away in its transitory manifestations. 9 The world 
has phenomenal reality as undergoing transformations. 10 
Cosmic process is twofold in character, creative as well as 
destructive. Creation is the unfolding of the different orders 
from the original prakrti, and destruction is the dissolution 
of them into the original prakrti. As a result of the dis¬ 
turbance of the condition of equilibrium, the universe is 
evolved with its different elements, and at the close of the 
world-period the products return by a reverse movement into 
the preceding stage of development, and so finally into prakrti. 
Prakrti remains in this condition until the time arrives for 
the development of a new universe. This cycle of evolution 
and reabsorption has never had a beginning and will never 
have an end The play of prakrti does not cease when this 

* Sa khalv ayarfi k£Io vastu^unyo 'pi buddhininnSpab 4 abdajfi£n£nupdtf. 

» K?anastu vastu patitah kram£valaxhbl. [Y.B> 

s Tenaikena k^anena kjrtsno lokafr pariflamam anubhavati. 

4 So the Yogis can perceive directly both the moments and their sequence 
(Y.B., iii. 52). 

5 S.P.S., v. 52 - 53 ° 

7 S.P.S., v. 55. 

9 Sadasatkhy£tir badhSbadhat (S.P.S., v. 56). 


« S.P.S., v. 54. 
• S.P.S., i. 42. 
10 S.P.B., i. 26. 
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or that individual attains release,* though the emancipated 
are unaffected by the action of prakrti. Though prakrti is 
one only, and common to all purusas, it manifests itself in 
many ways: to the souls in bondage it evolves into many 
a form from the subtlest to the grossest; and to the freed 
it retraces its steps and becomes resolved into its own primeval 
form. So long as there are spectators, the play of prakrti 
goes on. When all souls are set free, the play is over and 
the actors retire. 1 But as there will be always souls struggling 
to escape out of entanglement in prakrti, the continuous 
rhythm of prakrti’s activity will be maintained for ever. 
Saihsara will never reach its end. 3 Since the state of disso¬ 
lution is the normal condition, in the state of evolution there 
is a tendency to lapse into dissolution. When the desires of 
all puru§as require that there should be a temporary cessation 
of all experience, prakrti returns to its quiescent state. The 
gunas are so finely opposed that no one becomes predominant. 
There is therefore no generation of new things and qualities. 
Even the state of pralaya is intended to serve the interests 
of puru$as. In the state of pralaya, prakrti is not inactive, 
though its changes are homogeneous. 


IX 

PURUSA 

All organic beings have a principle of self-determination, 
to which the name of “ soul ” is generally given. In the 
strict sense of the word, " soul " belongs to every being that 
has life in it, and the different souls are fundamentally 
identical in nature. The differences are due to the physical 
organisations that obscure and thwart the life of the soul. 
The nature of the bodies in which the souls are incorporated 
accounts for their various degrees of obscuration. The souls 
cannot be referred to the same principle from which physical 
organisations spring. So the Samkhya asserts the existence 
of puru§as freed from all the accidents of finite life and lifted 

* S.P.S., iii. 66 . * S.K., 58-59 I S.P.S., iii. 63. 

1 Y.S., ii. 22; S.P.B., ii. 4 ; S.P.B., i. 159; i. 67; vi. 68. 69. 
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above time and change. There is the testimony of conscious¬ 
ness that, though the individual is in one aspect a particular 
finite being subject to all the accidents and changes of 
mortality, there is something in him which lifts him above 
them all. He is not the mind, life or body, but the informing 
and sustaining soul, silent, peaceful, eternal, that possesses 
them. When the facts of the world are viewed from the 
epistemological point of view, we get a classification into 
subjects on the one side and objects on the other. The 
relation between any subject and any object is that of cogni¬ 
tion or, more broadly, experience. The Samkhya regards the 
knower as purnsa and the known as prakrti. 

The Samkhya puts forward several arguments to establish 
the existence of puru§as 1 : (i) The aggregate of things must 
exist for the sake of another. Gaudapada says that even as 
a bed, which is an assemblage of different parts, is for the 
use of the man who sleeps upon it, so “ this world, which is 
an assemblage of the five elements, is for another’s use; 
there is a self for whose enjoyment this enjoyable body, 
consisting of intellect and the rest, has been produced.” 

( 2 ) All knowable objects have the three gunas, and they 
presuppose a self who is their seer devoid of the gunas. 

( 3 ) There must be a presiding power, a pure consciousness 
which co-ordinates all experiences. ( 4 ) Since prakrti is non- 
intelligent, there must be someone to experience the products 
of prakrti. ( 5 ) There is the striving for liberation (kaivalya), 
which implies the existence of a purusa with qualities opposed 
to those of prakrti. The longing for escape from the con¬ 
ditions of existence means the reality of one that can effect 
the escape. 

What is the nature of the self or the subject conscious¬ 
ness ? It is not the body. Consciousness is not a product 
of the elements, since it is not present in them separately, 
and so cannot be present in them all together.* It is different 
from the senses,3 since the latter are the instruments of seeing 
and not the seer. The senses bring about modifications in 
buddhi. Puru§a is different from buddhi, since the latter is 
non-consdous. The consolidation of our experiences into a 

« S.K., 17; S.P.S., i. 66; Y.S.,iv. 24. 

* S.P.S., v. 129; iii. 20-21. S S.P.S., ii. 29. 
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systematic whole is due to the presence of the self, which 
holds the different conscious states together. The self is 
defined as pure spirit, different from the body, or prakrti . 1 
If it were liable to change, knowledge would be impossible. 
As its character is consciousness, it helps to bring the products 
of the evolutionary chain into self-consciousness. It illu¬ 
minates the whole sphere of thought and feeling. If puru§a 
underwent transformation, then it would lapse at times, and 
there would be no security that the states of prakrti, as 
pleasure and pain, will be experienced. Purusa’s nature as 
unfailing light (sadaprakaSasvarupa) does not change.* It is 
present in dreamless sleep.3 as well as in states of waking and 
dreaming, which are all the modifications of buddhi.« So 
puru§a exists, though it is neither cause nor effect. 5 It is 
the light by which we see that there is such a thing as prakrti. 
It does not depend on anything else for illuminating objects. 
Prakrti and its products are not self-manifested, but depend 
for their manifestation on the light of purusa. Consciousness, 
though physically mediated, is not physically explained. 
Buddhi, manas, and the like, are the instruments or the means; 
they cannot explain the end of consciousness which they 
subserve. Puru§a is only consciousness and not bliss, for 
happiness is due to the sattva guna, which belongs to the 
side of prakrti. The duality of subject-object is involved in 
pleasurable experiences as much as in painful ones. Pleasure 
and pain belong to the buddhi . 6 Moreover, the presence of 
bliss in addition to consciousness would introduce duality 
into the nature of purusa.7 If pain constitutes the nature 
of puru§a, no liberation is possible. Puru§a is incapable of 
movement, and on attaining release it does not go anywhere . 8 
It is not of limited size, since then it would be made up of 
parts and so be destructible.? It is not of atomic size, for 
then it is not possible to account for its cognition of all bodily 
states. It does not participate in any activity. The Samkhya 
denies the puru§a all qualities, since otherwise it would not 
be capable of emancipation. The nature of a thing is 

' S.P.S., vi. i-2. 

s S.P.S., i. 148. 

« S.P.S., vi. 11. 

» i. 50 . 


» S.P.B., i. 75; Y.S., iv. 18; S.P.S., i. 146. 
4 S.P.B., i. 148. S S.P.S., i. 61. 

1 v. 66. » S.P.S., i. 49. S.K.. 3. 
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inalienable, and happiness and misery cannot belong to 
the soul. 

There are many selves, since experience shows that men 
are differently endowed physically, morally and intellectually. 
There are many conscious beings in the world, each regarding 
the world in his own way, and with an independent experience 
of its subjective and objective processes. The differences of 
outlook cannot be due to the operations of prakfti, and so 
it is argued that there are different witnessing consciousnesses. 
These have different organs and actions and undergo separate 
birth and death. 1 One goes to heaven, the other goes to 
hell. The Samkhya lays stress on the numerical distinctness 
of the streams of consciousness as well as the individual unity 
of the separate streams. While we cannot account for the 
organised unity of the individual’s experiences apart from 
the assumption of an individual subject, the distinctness of 
the different unities makes for a plurality of selves. If the 
self were one, all should become free if any one attained 
freedom.* If the self is opposed in nature to prakfti, which 
is one and common to all, the plurality of selves follows. 
The passages of the scriptures which support monism are 
interpreted as referring to the non-difference of essential. 
properties.3 They imply non-difference in kind and not 
homogeneity.4 Freedom is not coalescence with an absolute 
spirit, but isolation from prakfti. The selves lodged in the 
several individuals have the common property of being the 
silent spectators of the proceedings of the products of prakfti 
with which they are temporarily connected. 

The Samkhya view of puru§a is determined by the con¬ 
ception of Atman in the Upani§ads.s It is without beginning 
or end, without any qualities, subtle and omnipresent, an 
eternal seer, beyond the senses, beyond the mind, beyond 
the sweep of intellect, beyond the range of time, space and 
causality, which form the warp and woof of the mosaic of the 
empirical world. It is unproduced and unproducing. Its 
eternity is not merely everlastingness, but immutability and 

* S P.S., vi. 45 ; i 149 and 150. » S.K., 18. 

I S.P.S., v. 61 ; S.P.B., i. 154 

4 Vaidharmyaviraha, and not akhai> 4 at& 

I Bfh. Up., iv. 3. 16 ; Svet., vi. n and 19 ; Amftdbindu , v. 10. 
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perfection. It is of the form of consciousness (cidrupa), 
though it does not know all things in the empirical sense, 
for empirical cognition is possible only through the limitations 
of body. When the self is set free from these limits, it has 
no cognition of modifications, but remains in its own 
nature. 1 Puru$a is unrelated to prakrti.* It is mere witness, 
a solitary, indifferent, passive spectator.3 The characteristics 
of prakfti and purusa are opposed in nature. Prakrti is 
non-consciousness (acetanam), while purusa is consciousness 
(sacetanam). Prakrti is active and ever-revolving, while 
purusa is inactive (akarta). Purusa is unalterably constant, 
while prakrti is so alterably. Prakrti is characterised by the 
three gunas, while puru§a is devoid of the gunas ; prakrti is 
the object, while puru§a is the subject. 


X 

The Empirical Individual • 

The JIva is the self distinguished by the conjunction of 
the senses and limited by the body.4 Vijnanabhik§u says 
that purusa with ahamkara is the jiva, and not purusa in 
itself. 5 While the pure self remains beyond buddhi, the 
reflection of purusa in buddhi appears as the ego, the cogniser 
of all our states, pleasures and pains included. We have the 
notion of self in buddhi when we do not know that the self 
is beyond buddhi and different from it in character and* 
knowledge. 6 Each buddhi, with its grasp of senses and the like, 
is an isolated organism determined by its past karma,7 and 
has its own peculiarly associated ignorance (avidya). The 
ego is the psychological unity of that stream of conscious 
experiencing which constitutes what we know as the inner 
life of an empirical self. This unity is a temporal one, which 
is ever changing, and not the puru§a, which is timelessly 

1 S.P.S., Vftti, vi. 59. * Brh. Up., iv. 3. 15. 

3 S,K., 19. Cp. Maiiibhadra on Haribhadra's $a 4 dar&anasamuccaya. 41. 

Amfcrta$ cetano bhogl nityafc sarvagato 'kriyafo 
AkartS nirgunafc sflk?ma atm 3 , k£piladar£ane. 

« S.P.S., Vftti, vi. 63. 5 S.P.B., vi. 63. 

• Y.S., ii. 6. 1 S.P.B., ii. 46. 
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present as the presupposition of the temporal unity. While 
the puru§a is the self which is eternally one with itself, the 
jiva is an item in the natural world. The egos are existences 
in a world of existences and alongside of them, and are no 
more ultimately real than material things. The egos may be 
experienced by us as other existences are, though differently 
from them. Every ego possesses within the gross material 
body, which suffers dissolution at death, a subtle body formed 
of the psychical apparatus, including the senses. This subtle 
body is the basis of rebirth, 1 as well as the principle of personal 
identity in the various existences. The subtle body, which 
retains the traces of all our experiences, is called the linga, 
or the mark distinguishing the puru§a. The lihgas are the 
empirical characteristics without which the different puru§as 
cannot be distinguished. As products of prakrti, they have 
the three gunas. The specific character of the linga depends 
on the combination of the gunas. Each life-history has its 
own linga. So long as the subtle body is present, there will 
be embodied existence and rebirth. In the lowest animal 
stage the tamas predominates, since we notice that the life 
of an animal is characterised by ignorance and stupidity. 
The faculties of memory and imagination are but imperfectly 
developed, so that the pleasure or pain experienced by the 
animals is neither long nor intense. Since the sattva nature 
is very low, the knowledge of animals is but a means to 
present action. When rajas becomes more predominant, the 
puru$a enters the human world. The human beings are 
restless, and strive for liberation and freedom from pain. 
When sattva predominates, the saving knowledge is obtained, 
and prakrti no longer binds the ego to the misery of existence. 
The released soul is a disinterested spectator of the world 
show. At death, the bond between puru?a and prakjti is 
dissolved, and the released soul is freed absolutely. The 
changes, i.e. release and bondage, belong to the subtle body 
attached to the puru$a, which ever remains pure conscious¬ 
ness, though it forgets its true nature so long as the subtle 
body abounds in rajas and tamas. The puru§as in all the 
subtle bodies are of the same kind, and the subtle bodies 
themselves which differentiate them belong to one continuous 

* S.P.S., iii. 16. 
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evolution in prakrti. The evolution hypothesis links man in 
blood relationship with every other form of life, animal as 
well as vegetable. 

The empirical self is the mixture of free spirit and 
mechanism, of purusa and prakrti. Through the union of 
purusa and prakrti, the subtle body, which is a product of 
prakrti, becomes conscious, though it is in itself non-conscious. 
It is subject to pleasure and pain, action and its fruits, and 
rotates in the round of rebirth. The atman or the puru§a 
is quite indifferent to worldly concerns. Activity belongs 
to the buddhi, one of the products of prakrti; nevertheless, 
on account of its union with purusa, the indifferent puru§a 
appears as an actor. Actual agency belongs to antahkarana, 
or the inner organ, which is lighted up by purusa. 1 The 
unconscious antahkarana cannot by itself be the agent, but 
it is invested with consciousness. This investment or illu¬ 
mination of antahkarana consists in a particular conjunction 
of it with consciousness, which is eternally shining; con¬ 
sciousness does not pass into the antahkarana, but is only 
reflected in it. This conjunction of puru§a with prakrti is of 
course not a permanent one. Purusa allies itself with prakrti 
in order that the nature of the latter may be revealed to itself 
and that it may attain freedom from association with prakrti. 
Prakrti underlies both psychical and physical phenomena. 
Its constituents behave in the one case as the subject or the 
perceiver, and in the other as the object or the perceived. 
The two represent different orders of development. 1 Prakrti 
acts and purusa enjoys the fruits of action. Happiness and 
misery belong to the modes of prakrti, and purusa is said 
to experience them through its ignorance.3 The light of 
consciousness is attributed to the workings of prakrti; and 
puru§a, passively observing the workings of prakrti, forgets 
its true nature, and is deluded into the belief that it thinks , 
feels and acts. It identifies itself with a particular finite 
form of existence, animal body, and is thus shut out from 

« S.P.S., i. 99. 

* Cp. VAcaspati: " Gui^anaiii dvairflpyaiii vyavaseyAtmakatvam, vyava- 
sAyAtmakatvam ca. Tatra vyavaseyitmakatam grahyat&m asthSLya panca- 
tanm&tr&iji bhiitabhautikani . . . vyavasayatmakatvam tu graha^asvarupam 
UsthSya s&haxhk&r&^Indriy&ipi ” ( TattvavaU&radl, iii. 47). 

s Tattvakaumudl, 5. 
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the true life. Losing the peace of eternity, it enters the 
unrest of time. Puru§a does not move, though the body 
which invests it moves from place to place. Puru§a, which 
is passive and supposed to give consent or withdrawal, is but 
a name for a movement which takes place in prakrti. Though 
not an agent, the puru§a appears as an agent, through con¬ 
fusion with the agency of prakrti, even as prakrti through 
proximity to puru§a appears to be conscious. 1 The experience 
of pain (duhkhasak§atkara) is only in the form of reflection, 
which is of the modification (vptti) of the upadhi.* The real 
bondage is of the citta, while only its shadow falls on the 
puru§a. 

The narrow and limited existence of the jiva is not due to 
the essential nature of the soul as purusa; it is the result of 
a fall from its original estate. The experience of puru§a 
means only the reception of the reflections of objects.3 When 
prakrti acts, the purusa experiences the fruits, since the 
activity of prakrti is intended for the experience of purusa.4 
Strictly speaking, even this experiencing is due to abhimana 
(sense of selfhood), born of aviveka (non-discrimination).5 
When the truth is known, there is neither pleasure nor pain, 
neither agency nor enjoyment. 6 

The Samkhya account of purusa and jiva resembles in many respects 
the Advaita Vedanta account of the atman and the individual ego. 
The &tman, according to the Advaita Vedanta, is free from action, 
from the encumbrances of body and mind which involve us in action. 
The &tman seems to act on account of its accidents. The uncon¬ 
ditioned puru?a or atman is regarded as jiva, when it is confused with 
the narrow bounds of individuality. Strictly speaking, individuality 
belongs to the suk?ma£arlra in the Advaita and the linga&arlra in the 
S&rhkhya. Vijfianabhik$u speaks of a mutual reflection, which is 
to some extent akin to the pratibimbavada of the Advaita Vedanta, 
which holds that the atman is reflected in the antatykarana, or the 
inner organ. This cidabhasa, or appearance of cit, is t*»e individual 
self or jiva. 

The Samkhya theory is evidently a compromise between 
the empirical view of the soul struggling for release and the 

1 S.K., 20 and 22; S.P.S., i. 162-3; Y.S., ii 17; B.G., viii. 21; 
Katha Up., iii. 4. 

* S.P.B., i. 17. 

3 Puru§asya vi?ayabhogal? pratibimbadanamatram (S.P.B., i. 104). 

4 S.P.S., i. 105 3 S.P.S., i. 106. * S.P.S., i. 107. 
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metaphysical view of the Advaita Vedanta, that the infinite 
and passionless soul is incapable of submitting to bondage. 
So, it is said, that though the puru§a remains in its essence 
eternally unchanged, still it experiences the reflection of the 
suffering which goes on. Even as a crystal allows a red 
flower to be seen through it without itself becoming red, the 
soul remains unchanged, though the illusion of its suffering 
or joy may be present in consciousness. Vijnanabhik?u 
quotes a verse from the Surya Purana to the effect: "As a 
pure crystal is observed by people to be red on account of 
the superimposition of some red-coloured stuff, so is the 
great purusa.” 1 Samkara uses the analogy of the crystal 
vase which appears red on account of the red flowers in it, 
though it is itself devoid of any taint or tinge.* If the 
puru§a appears affected or disturbed, this appearance is due 
to the mind with which it is for a time associated. The 
association does not leave any permanent or temporary 
impression on the self. Since there is no real contact, there 
are no traces left behind. 


XI 

Purusa and Prakrti 

The most perplexing point of the Sarnkhya system is the 
problem of the relation between puru§a and prakrti. We 
have already seen that the evolution of prakrti has not only 
a certain glamour, but has also a design in its adaptation to 
the realisation of spiritual ends.3 Prakrti evolves a world 
full of woe and desolation to raise the soul from its slumber. 
The unrolling of the tragedy of the world is said to be necessary 
for the self, which remains inactive, though it sees all that 
is presented to it. Serviceability to puru?a is acknowledged 

* Yatha hi kevalo raktafc sphafiko lak$yate janaifc 

RaffjakSdyupadhanena tadvat paramapuru?ah. (S.P.B., i. 19.) 

The purusa. passively indifferent, appears as if he were an agent owing 
to the influence of the three gu$as. Cp. 

Prakrteb karyam nityaika prakjtir ja<J 5 

Prakytes trigunave£ad udaslno ’pi kartjrvad. (S.S.S.S., ix. 15.) 

* Atmabodha . J S.P S., ii. % ; iii. 58. 
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to be the end of the activities of prakrti, 1 though parked is 
not conscious of this end. While the Samkhya eliminates 
mythological miracle-working, it admits an immanent tele¬ 
ology. It is a sublime thought to trace the grandeur of the 
cosmos and the marvellous arrangement of the world to the 
activity of prakrti, which, though mechanical, effects results 
which suggest strongly the wisest computation of sagacity. 
But the Samkhya is clear that the activity of prakrti is not 
due to conscious reflection.* The analogies employed by the 
Saihkhya do not carry us very far. The non-intelligent 
prakrti is said to act even as the non-intelligent trees grow 
fruits,3 or even as the milk of the cow is secreted for the 
purpose of nourishing the calf. Mechanism does not explain 
itself, nor can the products of prakrti be regarded as the 
mechanical results of the lower conditions. If prakrti were 
spontaneously active, then there can be no liberation, since 
its activity will be unceasing; if it were spontaneously 
inactive, then the course of mundane existence would at 
once cease to go on. The Saihkhya admits that the activity 
of prakrti implies a mover not itself in motion, though it 
produces movement. The evolution of prakrti implies 
spiritual agency. But the spiritual centres admitted by 
the Saihkhya are incapable of exerting any direct influence 
on prakiti; the Saihkhya says that the mere presence of 
the purusas excites prakrti to activity and development. 
Though purusa is not endowed with creative might, prakrti, 
which produces the manifold universe, is so on account of 
its union with purusa. Prakrti is blind, but with the guidance 
of purusa it produces the manifold world. The union of the 
two is compared to a lame man of good vision mounted on 
the shoulders of a blind man of sure foot.4 The collective 

1 S.K., 56, The Saihkhya view of prakrti is different from the view 
of nature popularised by Huxley in his Romanes Lecture or by Hardy’s 
lines :— 

••. . . Some Vast Imbecility, 

Mighty to build and blend. 

But Impotent to tend. 

. . An Automaton, 

Unconscious of our pains." 

* SP.S,, iii. 61. s S.P.S., Vftti, ii. 1. 

4 S.K., 21. Gautfapada says: "As a lame man and a blind man, 
deserted by their fellow travellers, who, in making their way with difficulty 
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influence of the innumerable selves which contemplate the 
movement of prakrti is responsible for the evolution of the 
latter. The disturbance of the equilibrium of the gunas 
which sets up the process of evolution is due to the action 
of the puru§as on prakrti. 1 The presence of the puru§as 
disturbs the balance of the forces which keep each other at 
rest. At the beginning of the evolutionary process we have 
prakrti in a state of quiescence and numberless puru§as equally 
quiescent, but exerting on prakrti a mechanical force. This 
upsets the equilibrium of prakrti and initiates a movement 
which, at first, takes the form of development and, later, of 
decay and collapse. Prakrti, again, returns to its quiescent 
condition, to be again excited by the purusas. The process 
will continue until all the selves are freed. So the first cause, 
as well as the final cause, of the cosmic process is puru§a. 
But the causation of purusa is purely mechanical, being due 
not to its volition but to its mere proximity. Purusa moves 
the world by a kind of action which is not movement. It is 
compared to the attraction of a magnet for iron. 3 The puru§a 
of the Samkhya is not unlike the God of Aristotle. Though 
Aristotle affirms a transcendant God as the origin of the 
motion of the world, he denies to his God any activity within 
the world. God, according to Aristotle, is a purely contem- 

through a forest, had been dispersed by robbers, happening to encounter 
each other, and entering into conversation so as to inspire mutual confidence, 
agreed to divide between them the duties of walking and of seeing. Accord¬ 
ingly, the lame man was mounted on the blind man's shoulders, and was 
thus carried on his journey, whilst the blind man was enabled to pursue 
his route by the directions of his companion. In the same manner the 
faculty of seeing is in the soul, though not that of moving—it is like the 
lame man ; the faculty of moving is in prakrti, but not of seeing, which 
resembles, therefore, the blind man. Further, as a separation takes place 
between the lame man and the blind man, when their mutual object is 
accomplished and when they have reached the end of the journey, so 
prakrti, having effected the liberation of the puru§a, ceases to act; and 
purusa, having contemplated prakrti, obtains freedom; and so, their 
respective purposes being effected, the connection between them is dis¬ 
solved " (Bhdsya on Kdrikd, p. 21). 

1 Any system of constructive evolutionary philosophy needs an organ¬ 
ising principle, a nisus or an elan. Alexander, who gets down at the base 
of the pyramid to a kind of space-time, makes time the energising factor. 
Hobhouse, in his preface to the second edition of Mind in Evolution , urges 
that mind in some form is the driving force of all evolution. Lloyd Morgan 
attributes this function to God in his Emergent Evolution . 

* S.K., 57 ; S.P.S., i. q6. 
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plative being shut up within himself, so that he can neither 
act upon the universe nor take cognisance of it. God, the 
first mover, is said to move the world by being the object 
after which the whole creation strives, and not as if it were 
in any way determined by his action. Concern with the affairs 
of the world would destroy the completeness of God’s life. 
So God, who is pure intelligence, though himself unmoved, 
moves the world by his mere being. The further development 
of things arises from their own nature. But puru§a is said 
to be outside prakrti, and its influence on prakrti, though 
real, is unintelligible. The relation between the two is a 
mystery which encompasses us, though we cannot penetrate it. 1 
We cannot say that prakrti acts with reference to the end of 
the puru§as, since the latter are eternally free and are incapable 
of enjoying the activities of prakrti. It follows that the 
activities of prakrti are meant for the consumption of the 
jivas, who, on account of imperfect insight, identify them¬ 
selves with their lingaSariras, or subtle bodies, possess desires 
and stand in need of discriminative knowledge. So prakrti 
produces beings who are bound to suffer in order to give 
them an opportunity of extricating themselves.* 

The real puru§a has relations with a real world on account 
of a fancied relation between the two. So long as this fancied 
relation subsists, prakrti acts towards it. When the puru§a 
recognises its distinction from the ever-evolving and dissolving 

* Cp. S.B., ii. 2. 6. Samkara, discussing the question of the purpose 
of the activities of prakrti, whether it is the enjoyment (bhoga) or release 
(mok?a) of souls, says: " If enjoyment, what enjoyment can belong to the 
soul incapable of any accretion (of pleasure or pain) ? Moreover, there would 
in that case be no opportunity for release (since the soul as inactive cannot 
aim at release, while pradkina aims only at the soul's undergoing varied 
experience). If the object were release, the activity of pradhfina would be 
purposeless, since even antecedent to it the soul is in the state of release. 
If both enjoyment and release, then, on account of the infinite number of 
the objects of pradhana to be enjoyed by the soul, there would be no 
opportunity for final release. Nor can the satisfaction of a desire be regarded 
as the purpose of the activity of pradhana, since neither the non-intelligent 
pradhana nor the essentially pure soul can feel any desire. If, finally, you 
assume that the pradhana is active, since otherwise the power of sight 
(belonging to the soul as intelligence) and the creative power (of the pradhana) 
would be purposeless, it would follow that, since the two do not cease at 
any time, the apparent world would never come to an end, so that final 
release of the soul is impossible." 

» S.P.S., Vftti, ii. x. 
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world of prakjti, the latter ceases to operate towards it. 1 
The efficient cause of prakfti’s development is not the more 
presence of the puru§as, for they are always present, but 
their non-discrimination. 

Prior to the transformation of prakrti into mahat, etc., there is 
only non-discrimination. Adrsta, or unseen merit or demerit, is as yet 
unproduced, since it is a product of mahat and appears subsequent 
to the initial action of prakrti. Adrsta, acquired in the previous 
creation, is of no help, since it is different for different individuals, 
and at the moment of creation the different adrstas are not distributed 
to the different selves. In the last analysis, the cause of the activity 
of prakrti is non-discrimination,* since the connection with karma is 
only an effect of non-discrimination .3 This non-discrimination brings 
about a temporary union between puru§a and prakrti; the union, 
however, is not real, since it dissolves on the rise of true knowledge. 

Prakfti has caught puru?as somehow in her web. No cause is 
assigned to account for the original entanglement of the eternal souls, 
once free, in the equally eternal prakrti. Only the fact is noticed 
that the purusas are caught in the meshes of prakrti apparently with¬ 
out their consent. It is due to non-discrimination which has no 
beginning. If it had a beginning, then, prior to it, the souls would 
have been in release and after it, in bondage. This would mean the 
bondage of the released. 

We cannot say by what avidya is caused. So it is regarded as 
beginningless, though it may have an end.4 Aviveka is said to be the 
cause of the conjunction (samyoga) between purusa and prakrti .5 
The former, which is the cause, exists even in pralaya or dissolution, 
though not the latter. This conjunction is not a real change (parip<ima), 
since no new properties are produced in the purusa. The relation 
between the two is sometimes viewed as that of the enjoyer and the 
enjoyable.* 


XII 

Purusa and Buddhi 

Of all the evolutes of prakrti, buddhi is the most important. 
The senses present their objects to buddhi, which exhibits 
them to puru$a. It is buddhi that discriminates the difference 

* S.K., 6i ; S.P.S., iii. 70. * Y.S., ii. 24. 

J S.P.S., iii. 67. ♦ See S.P.S., vi. 12-15. 

5 S.P.B., i. 19 ; Y.S., ii. 23-24. 

6 S.P.B., i. 19. VijflSnabhik?u disputes it on the ground that if the 
relation is eternal, it cannot be terminated by knowledge, and if it is nott- 
etemal, it may as well be called conjunction (saxhyoga). 
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between puru§a and prakrti and accomplishes, for puru§a, 
the fruition of all that is to be experienced. 1 Buddhi, by 
means of the reflection of purufa, which is adjacent to it, 
becomes verily of its form and accomplishes its experience 
of all objects. Though buddhi is a product of prakrti and 
so non-conscious in character, still it appears as if intelligent. 1 
Puru§a does not transfer its characteristics of consciousness to 
buddhi. " Because of the transparency of prakrti in her 
sattva part, the puru§a reflected therein mistakes the sense 
of selfhood and agency (abhimana) of prakrti as belonging to 
itself. This misconception is in the self also as reflected in 
prakrti and not in the self as such; even as the motionless 
moon reflected in water moves through the motion of water. ”3 
Vacaspati holds that there can be no contact (samyoga) 
between puru§a and the state of buddhi, since they belong 
to two different orders of reality ; and so it is said that there 
is a reflection of purusa in buddhi which makes the latter 
conscious. The ego is the seeming unity of buddhi and 
puru§a. When puru§a sees there is a modification of buddhi 
simultaneous with it. When buddhi suffers modification, it 
catches a glimpse of puru§a, so that the contact (samyoga) 
of puru§a and prakrti is simultaneous with the unity of the 
reflecting puru§a and the particular transformation of buddhi. 
The relation between puru§a and prakrti associated with it 
is such that whatever mental phenomena happen in the mind 
are interpreted as the experiences of the puru§a. Even non¬ 
discrimination belongs to buddhi, and in bondage it is reflected 
in purusa.« 

Puru§a is said to be immediately connected with the 
buddhi pertaining to it, and indirectly with the rest.. So 
Vijnanabhik$u says that while purusa is the sak§in of buddhi, 
i.e. the witness of the states of buddhi without any inter¬ 
mediary, it is the beholder (drasta) of others through the aid 
of buddhi. The free and indifferent puru§a becomes the 
sak§in when connected with buddhi. 5 If a real connection 

« S.K., 37 ; S.P.B., i. 161. 

* Cetanavad iva (S.K, 20). See also S.K., 60. 

s S.P.SJ Vftti, vi. 59. 

4 Cp. S.P.B., i. 19. “ Birth means conjunction with an individual buddhi. 
It is by reason of the conjunction of buddhi as an upadhi that conjunction 
of pain takes place in the puru?a.” 5 S P.S., vi. 50. 
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between soul and body is asserted, then the imperfections of 
the latter will have to be attributed to the former. This will 
prejudice the Samkhya theory of the essential purity of the 
soul. Bondage is the reflection in purusa of the impurities 
of buddhi. Release is the removal of this reflection con¬ 
sequent on the recovery by buddhi of its original purity, 
i.e. dissolution into prakrti. To say that the activity of 
prakrti is for the benefit of purusa is a figurative way of 
saying that it is for the purification of buddhi. While buddhi 
is in itself sattvika, in any individual it is rajasa or tamasa, 
on account of the contaminating influences of its past life. 
The feeling of pain or pleasure which we experience arises 
from the interaction of buddhi and the objective world with 
purusa as the onlooker. While buddhi should give rise only 
to pleasure, on account of the play of its acquired influences, 
it brings about painful results. This is why the same thing 
affects different persons differently. Every object appre¬ 
hended is viewed through the distracting medium of indi¬ 
vidual purpose. Thus, what is pleasant to one is unpleasant 
to another, or to the same person at a different time. We 
generally live in worlds of our own, where we over-estimate 
our particular needs and purposes and set a conventional 
value on our preferences. Our ordinary lives are bound up 
with our selfish desires and give rise to pain mixed with 
some amount of uncertain pleasure. If we purify our buddhi, 
get rid of our past tendencies, then we shall be in a position 
to look at things, not as related to us, but as related among 
themselves, i.e. absolutely. When buddhi is dominated by 
sattva, it gives rise to true knowledge; by rajas, to desire; 
and by tamas, to false knowledge and the like. 1 

XIII 

The Mechanism of Knowledge 

In all knowledge, three factors are involved: the object 
known, the subject knowing, and the process of knowledge. 
In the Samkhya philosophy “ the pure consciousness is the 

■ Sattva* yatharthaj&anahetnl?, rajo ragahetulj, tamo viparltaj 
hetufc. 
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knower (pramatjr); the modification (vftti) is the pramSna; 
prama is the reflection in consciousness of the modifications 
in the form of the objects. The knowable is the subject 
matter of the reflected modifications.” 1 Experience belongs 
to puru§a.» Buddhi (intellect), ahamkara (self-sense), manas 
(mind), and the senses constitute the apparatus by means of 
which the external object is apprehended by the subject- 
When an object excites the senses, the manas 3 arranges the 
sense-impressions into a percept, the self-sense refers it to 
the self, and the buddhi forms the concept.4 Buddhi, spread 
over the whole body, contains the impressions (samskaras) 
and tendencies (vasanas) of past lives, which are revived under 
suitable conditions. “ By means of the contact with objects 
through the channels of the senses, or by means of the know¬ 
ledge of the inferential mark and the like, is first produced a 
modification of buddhi in the form of the object to be cognised. 
This modification, tinged with the object, enters on (the field 
of union of) the purusa by the form of a reflection and shines 
there, since puru$a, who is not liable to transformation, cannot 
possibly be modified into the form of the object.” If appre¬ 
hension of the object means the assumption of the form of 
the object, such a transformation is not possible with the 
puru§a ; so buddhi is said to be modified. For the modifica¬ 
tion to be manifested, there must be the reflection of buddhi 
in consciousness. 5 This reflection is determined by the 
modification of the buddhi. The reflection in purusa lasts 
only so long as that which is reflected is present. The 
reflection in puru§a of the modification of buddhi is not 
subsequent to but simultaneous with the modification. When, 

• S.P.B., i. 87. • S.P.S., i. 143. 

s Manas is recognised as an eleventh sense for several reasons. If the 
eternal purusa were itself associated with the objects of pleasure and pain, 
then there could be no liberation. If the connection with objects took 
place in dependence on prakfti, then there could be no liberation, since 
prakfti is eternal. If the non-eternal objects, jars, etc,, were associated 
with the eternal intelligence of puru§a, then there could be no such dis¬ 
tinction as seen and unseen, since all things now existing would necessarily 
be seen at one and the same moment. If the association of objects with 
intelligence depended only on the external organs, we could not account for 
the non-simultaneous character of our perceptions. 

4 Tattvakaumudt, 36. For a criticism of the Samkhya theory of know¬ 
ledge, see N.V. and N.V.T.T., in. 2. 8-9. 

I S.P.B., i. 99. 
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through the sense-organs, buddhi comes into contact with the 
external object and is affected by it, it assumes the form of 
that object. The force of consciousness (cetan&£akti), reflected 
in the buddhi thus modified, imitates the modification of 
buddhi; and it is the imitation (tadvpttyanukara) that is 
known as apprehension (upalabdhi). The reflection of the 
puru§a is not an actual intercourse, but is only apparent, 
being due to the failure to perceive the distinction between 
the puru§a and buddhi. The connection of the puru§a, as 
reflected in the buddhi, with the object is called knowledge, 
and the connection of the puru§a with this knowledge is 
seen in the resulting determination that “ I act/' 1 whereas 
in reality the " I,” or purusa, cannot act, and what acts, 
buddhi, cannot think. 2 

No movement of buddhi will be conscious apprehension 
until it attracts the attention of some purusa. This view is 
intended to bring out the unconscious nature of buddhi, 
manas and the senses. 3 

The action of the different functions is successive, though, in 
some, the succession is so rapid as to escape attention. When one 
sees a tiger in a dark night, one’s senses are excited, manas reflects, 
ahamkara identifies, and the buddhi determines the nature of the 
object, and one runs away for dear life. Here the different acts take 
place so quickly that they seem to occur simultaneously. When one 
sees an object in a dim light, suspects it to be a thief, and slowly makes 
up one’s mind and moves away in an opposite direction, the different 
stages are discernible.4 

* Buddhav aropitacaitanyasya vi§ayena sambandho jfianam, jfl&nena 
saihbandhaS cetaao’ham karomlty upalabdhifi (Haridasa Bhatt&carya on 
Udayana’s KusumaHjali, i. 14). 

* While Vacaspati thinks that the self knows the object through the 
mental modification on which it casts its reflection, Vijfianabhik?u holds 
that the mental modification which takes in the reflection of the self and 
assumes its form is reflected back on the self, and it is through this reflection 
that the self knows the object. Yogavdrttika, i. 4. Tattvavaiiaradf, p. 13. 

s But in the S&ihkhya theory there cannot arise buddhi, aharitk&ra, 
etc., until there is the pervading influence of puru$a over prakfti. It is 
therefore unnecessary for us to think that buddhi is simply non-conscious. 
The development of buddhi is itself due to the influence of puru$a. We 
need not regard buddhi, aharfikflra, etc., as mere instruments ready made 
for the use of purusa, but remaining unconscious and inert, until purugas 
look through them as through a telescope; for this would be to ignore the 
central principle of the Saihkhya that prakfti cannot give rise to buddhi, 
etc., until puru$a disturbs the equilibrium of prakfti. 

4 S.K., 30; Tattvakaumudl , 3c 
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The psychic functions of perception and thought, desire 
and choice, are, strictly speaking, mechanical processes of 
the products of prakfti, which constitute the inner organs. 1 
They would remain unconscious but for the puru§a which 
illuminates them, i.e. makes them conscious. This is the 
sole function of purusa, since all activity belongs to prakrti. 
Purusa is a passive mirror in which the inner organ is reflected. 
The purely immaterial self bathes the processes of the inner 
organ in its own consciousness, so that they do not remain 
unconscious. The Samkhya assumes not only the proximity 
of the puru§a to buddhi, but also the reflection of purusa in 
buddhi. We cognise the conscious occurrence even as we see 
the face reflected in a mirror. Only in this way can con¬ 
sciousness have a vision of itself. 1 

The relation between the incorporeal puru§a and the 
corporeal buddhi is hard to conceive. According to Vacaspati, 
there can be no contact between the two on the plane of 
space and time. He therefore interprets proximity (sannidhi) 
as fitness (yogyata). The puru§a, though it remains aloof 
from the states of buddhi, falls into the misconception of 
identifying itself with buddhi and ascribing the states of the 
latter to itself. Vijnanabhiksu contends that if such a special 
kind of fitness is admitted, there is no reason why the purusa 
should lose it at the time of deliverance. In other words, 
there can be no deliverance, since the purusa will continue 
to experience the states of buddhi for ever. So he holds 
that there is a real contact of the purusa with the modifica¬ 
tions of buddhi in any cognitive occurrence. Such a contact 
need not involve any change in the purusa, for chance means 
the rise of new qualities. Buddhi suffers changes, when 
these are reflected in the purusa there arises the notion of a 
person or experiencer in the puru$a, and when the puru§a is 
reflected back in the buddhi the state of the latter appears 
as a conscious occurrence. But even Vijnanabhiksu allows 
that the relation between the puru§a and the buddhi is like 

1 The three inner organs, buddhi, ahaihkara and man as, are frequently 
treated as one, since they are closely related to one another. Cp. Garbe: 
“ This combined material inner organ exactly corresponds as regards its 
nnspiritual nature, and all the functions that the Samkhya doctrine ascribes 
to it to the nervous system ** (E.R.E., vol. ii, p. 191). 

• CitcchUy&patti, or the falling of the shadow of consciousness (S.D.S., xv). 
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that of a crystal to a rose reflected in it; there is no actual 
transference (uparaga), but only the assumption of such 
transference (abhimana). 1 

The puru§as, though innumerable and universal and of 
the form of consciousness, do not illumine all things at all 
times, since they are free from attachment (asanga) and 
cannot by themselves be modified into the form of the objects. 
The puru$as reflect the modifications of their respective 
buddhis and not those of others. That object by which the 
buddhi is affected is known, while that by which it is not 
affected is not known.* 

The different states of waking, dreaming, sleep and death 
are distinguished. In the waking state, buddhi is modified 
in the form of objects through the channels of senses; in 
dreams the modifications of buddhi are the results of the 
samskaras, or the impressions of previous experiences. Dream¬ 
less . sleep is twofold according as the withdrawal (laya) is 
partial or complete. In the former condition buddhi is not 
modified in the form of objects, though it assumes the forms 
of pleasure, pain and dulness inherent in it. This is why, 
when one wakes from sleep, one has memory of the kind of 
sleep one had. In death we have a case of complete laya.3 


XIV 

The Sources of Knowledge 

Cognitive consciousness is of five different kinds : pramana, 
or valid knowledge, viparyaya, or unreal cognition resting on 
a form not possessed by that which is its object,* vikalpa, 
or cognitive consciousness, induced by conventional expres¬ 
sions though devoid of any object (vastu£unya),5 nidrS (sleep), 
or cognition supported on tamas, 6 and smrti or remembrance. 

The Samkhya accepts the three pramanas of perception, 
inference and scriptural testimony. 7 Knowledge produced 
through sense-activity is perception. When a thing like a 
jar comes within the range of vision, buddhi, or the intellect, 

* S.P.B., vi. 28; Y.S.. i. 4. 7. See also Y.B., ii. 20 ; iv. 22. 

• S.D.S., xv. J S.P.B., i. 148. 4 Y.S., i. 8. 

i Y.S., i. 9. « Y.S., i. 10. 7 S.K.. 4 . 
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is so modified as to assume the form 1 of the jar; and the 
soul becomes aware of the existence of the jar.* The two 
kinds of perception, indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) and deter¬ 
minate (savikalpaka), are admitted. According to Vacaspati, 
buddhi comes into touch with external objects through the 
senses. At the first" moment of the contact there is an inde¬ 
terminate consciousness in which the particular features of 
the object are not noticed, and we have only indeterminate 
perception. At the second moment, through the exercise of 
mental analysis (vikalpa) and synthesis (samkalpa), the object 
is perceived as possessing a definite nature,3 and we have 
determinate perception. While Vacaspati thinks that the 
activity of manas is necessary for perception, Vijnanabhiksu 
denies it, and holds that buddhi directly comes into touch 
with the objects through the senses. Vacaspati assigns to 
manas the function of arranging the sense-data and ordering 
them into determinate perceptions, while Vijnanabhiksu 
thinks that the determinate character of things is directly 
perceived by the senses and that manas is only the faculty 
of desire, doubt and imagination. Yogic perception is admitted 
by the Samkhya, which holds that all things exist involved 
or evolved at all times. The mind of the yogin can come 
into connection with the past and the future objects which 
exist at present in a latent condition by virtue of certain 
powers produced by meditation.« Yogic perception produced 
by the powers of mind is unlike ordinary sense-perception. 
In memory—knowledge, the manas, the self-sense and the 
intellect alone are active, though their activity presupposes 
the results of previous perceptions—such as a memory image. 
While the outer organs of perception can operate only on 
objects presented to them, manas can deal with the past and 
the future as well. In the case of internal perception, the 
co-operation of the sense-organs is lacking. Buddhi perceives 
the states of pleasure and the like. 5 

* Tad&karollekhi. * S.P.S., i. 89. 

s Cp. Vy&sa: S&m 3 ,nyavi£e§asamudayo dravyam (Y.B., iii. 44). 

4 S.P.B., i. 91. 

5 " What is manifested in dreamless sleep, when there is no contact 
with objects, as the s&ttvika pleasure of tranquillity (Santisukham), the same 
is the property of buddhi, the pleasure of the self (Stmasukham) '* (S.P.B., 

*. 63). 
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Even if purusa is knowable, it is because puru§a is reflected in 
buddhi. The eye cannot see itself except as it is reflected in a mirror. 
All cognitions are modifications of the internal organ. A primary 
cognition such as " This is a jar ” is a modification of that organ. 
When its reflection falls on puru$a, it is apprehended. The cognition, 
" I cognise the jar/' is a modification of the internal organ. Puru?a, 
along with the reflection of the modification of the internal organ, such 
as " This is a jar,** is reflected in the internal organ. This second 
reflection is the modification of the internal organ. Even the cognition 
" I am distinct from prakfti ” is a modification of the internal organ. 1 
Buddhi changes according to the objects offered to it. 

The notion of self, which is connected with all our mental pheno¬ 
mena and which illumines them, is due to the reflection of the self in 
buddhi. So puru$a may be said to see again that which was perceived 
by the buddhi, and so impart consciousness by transferring its illumina¬ 
tion to the buddhi as the ego. The purusa can know itself only through 
its reflection in the buddhi, modified into the form of the object. 
According to Vacaspati, the self can know itself only when attention 
is entirely withdrawn from the mental function in which the self is 
reflected, and is wholly concentrated on the reflection of the self in the 
sattva nature of buddhi. In this act the subject of self-apprehension 
is said to be buddhi in its sattva nature, rendered conscious by receiving 
the reflection of purusa in it; and the object is the self in its purity.* 
Vyitsa3 holds that the self cannot be known by the buddhi in which 
it is reflected, but it is the self which knows itself through its reflection 
in the pure nature of buddhi. Vijfianabhik?u thinks that the self 
knows itself through the reflection in itself of the mental modification, 
which takes in the reflection of the self and is modified into its form, 
even as it knows an external object through the reflection in itself of 
the mental modification which assumes the form of the object.4 Since 
the self is essentially self-luminous, it can know itself through the 
reflection in itself of the mental mode which assumes the form of the 
self. Vijfifinabhiksu regards the self as determined by the mental 
mode which is modified into the form of the self as the subject, and 
the self in its pure essence as the object. 

Pratyabhijna or recognition, is brought under perception. 
It is possible because buddhi is eternal, and quite different 
from the momentary cognitions of individuals. The eternal 
buddhi undergoes modifications, by virtue of which it becomes 
connected with the different cognitions involved in recog¬ 
nition. This would not be possible of the self which is 
unmodifiable.5 

* Y.S., ii. 20, reads : " The self as seer is absolute in its purity, yet is 
capable of being perceived in experience " (pratyayaflupa£yah). 

» TaUvavaiidradt, iii. 35. 3 Y.B., iii. 35. 4 Yogavdrttiha , iii. 35. 

1 For a criticism of the theory, see N.S., iii. 2. 1-9. 
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According to the Saihkhya, a cognition is not perceived by 
another cognition, but is perceived by the self. For cognition 
is regarded as a function of the buddhi, which is unconscious, 
and so it cannot be its own object, but can only be appre¬ 
hended bv the self. 1 

Negation (abh&va) is also mentioned under perception. 
The Samkhya does npt admit negation as such, but interprets it 
in terms of the positive. Mere non-perception cannot prove 
non-existence, since it may be due to other causes, such as long 
distance, exces ive nearness, extreme subtlety, or disturbance 
of sense-organs, inattention, concealment of the object, and 
mixture with other things.* Internal perception, self-con¬ 
sciousness, recognition and knowledge of non-existence are 
treated as falling under perception. 

Inference is said to be of two kinds: affirmative (vita) 
and negative (avlta). The former is based on affirmative 
concomitance and the latter on negative concomitance. 3 The 
five-membered form of the syllogism is admitted. 4 Generali¬ 
sation is the result of the observation of the accompaniment 
attended with the non-observation of non-accompaniment. 5 
Vyapti, which is constant concomitance, is not a separate 
principle. 4 It is a relation of things, but not itself a thing.7 
Arthapatti or implication, and sambhava or subsumption, 
are included under inference. 

Aptavacana or trustworthy assertion, is also a source of 
valid knowledge. A word is related to its object as a sign 
to the thing signified. This is evident from the instruction 
of the trustworthy, the law of use and wont, conventions and 
the fact of their possessing the same denotation. 8 The Vedas 
are not said to be the composition of persons, since there are 
not any persons who can be their authors. 9 The released 
have no concern with the Vedas, and the unreleased are not 

1 Y.B.,iv. 9. 4 See also Tattvavaiidradt, i. 9. S.K., 7; S.P.S., i. 108-9. 

s Vicaspati brings the pfirvavat and samanyatodrsta kinds under the 
former and £e$avat under the latter. See Tattvakaumudt , 5. 

4 S.P.S., v. 27. 

5 S.P.S., Vj-tti, v. 28. Constant coexistence of both thesadhyaand sadhana 
or of one is vyapti (S.P.S., v. 29). All produced objects are non-eternal is a 
case of the former, while " all smoky things are fiery ” is a case of the latter. 

6 Tattvantaram, v. 30. Paflcaiikha is of opinion that vyapti is the 
possession of the power of that which is sustained (Adheya&aktiyoga, v. 32). 

1 V. 33-35. 8 S.P.S., Vftti, V. 38. » S.P.S., v. 46. 
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competent for the work. 1 Nor are the Vedas eternal, since 
they possess the character of effects. Letters perish after 
they are pronounced. When we say “ It is the same letter,” 
we mean that it belongs to the same genus.* Simply because 
the Vedas are not of personal origin, we cannot infer that 
they are eternal, since a sprout is not eternal, though it has 
not a personal origin.3 Their objects are supersensuous, yet 
“ there can be intuition even in the case of supersensuous 
objects, by means of the universal forms which determine 
the character of being a padartha, or an object denoted by 
a word.” 4 Though the Vedas are not of personal authorship, 
their natural power to denote objects is communicated by 
aptas to their disciples. 5 The Veda, on account of its non¬ 
personal authorship, is free from doubts and discrepancies, 
and is regarded as of self-evident validity. If the validity 
of the Vedas depended on something else, they would not be 
authoritative for us. 6 Kapila, at the beginning of the kalpa, 
only remembered it. The scriptural statements are tested 
and lived by the muktas or the liberated, who pass them on 
to others. If those who teach us the Sastras are not inspired 
seers, but have accepted them at second-hand, then it would 
be a case of the blind leading the blind. 7 We accept the 
utterances of the aptas as valid, since their authority is 
established by the tested validity of their sayings in other 
branches of knowledge as ayurveda. 8 

The Samkhya is aware that there are other systems which 
profess to be revealed, and so argues that reason will have to 
be employed in finding out which codes of revelation are 
true and which not. Vacaspati says: “ The invalidity of 
these systems is due to their making unreasonable assertions, 
to the lack of sufficient support, to their making statements 
opposed to the canons of logic, to their acceptance by the 
mlecchas and such other low classes.” 9 Aniruddha quotes a 

• S.P.S., v. 47. 

» S.P.S., Vftti, v. 45. The sphotavada is refuted in v. 57, and sound, 
on account of its character as effect, is said to be non-eternal (v. 58). 

J S.P.S., v. 48. 

4 Atindriye?v api padarthatA'vacchedakena samSnyarupeija pratlter 
vak$yam&patvad (S.P.B., v. 42). 

s S.P.B., v. 43. « S.P.S., v. 51. r S.P.S., iii. 81. 

8 S.P.B., i. 98., iv. 51. 9 Tattvakaumudl, 5. 
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verse in his Vrtti to the effect: “ Huge giants do not drop 
from heaven simply because an apta, or competent person, 
says so. Only sayings which are supported by reason should 
be accepted by me and others like yourselves.” 1 

The Samkhya avoids the appearance of being an innovation 
by its acceptance of the Veda as a means of knowledge. But, 
as we shall see, it discards many an old dogma and silently 
ignores others. It, however, never openly opposes the Vedas, 
but adopts the more deadly process of sapping their 
foundations. 

The modification of buddhi is the pramana, and the validity 
or the invalidity of these modifications can be tested by the 
later modifications, and not by any reference to external 
objects. The object of illusory cognition is not a non-existent 
object, but an existent one. Water is the object of the 
illusion of water, and when this illusory cognition is contra¬ 
dicted by the cognition of the rays of the sun, the latter 
cognition has for its object the rays of the sun.* Validity, 
as well as invalidity, belongs to the cognition itself.3 Some¬ 
times it is said that only the £ruti is of self-evident validity 
(svatahpramanam), while perception and inference are liable 
to error and require confirmation.4 The test of reality is 
workability (arthakriyakaritva). Our apprehension, moreover, 
is relative to our ahamkara, or individual purpose. It is 
difficult to have a disinterested knowledge of the world inde¬ 
pendent of us. The jiva is imprisoned in its own isolated 
consciousness, and cannot attain to the knowledge of reality 
beyond it. It follows that all empirical knowledge is vitiated 
by a central flaw. Every cognition implicating the puru§a 
confuses it with the internal organ. It is when the shadow 
of buddhi falls on purusa that the latter appears as though 
possessed of cognition. 5 

Na hy aptavacaniln nabhaeo nipatanti mahSsurSh 
Yuktimad vacanam grahyam may 5 .nyai£ca bhavadvidhaih. 

(i. 26.) 

* Prabhacandra criticises this view on the ground that it abolishes the 
distinction between valid and invalid cognitions. 

3 The NaiySyika criticises this view on the ground that if cognitions 
were inherently invalid, we cannot act; and if they were inherently valid 
we cannot account for erroneous cognitions which are facts. 

4 S.P.S., i. 147 » aIso »• 3 6 * 77, $3, *54 ; ii. 20, 22 ; iii. 15, 80 ; jv. 22. 

5 Tattvakaumudl, 5. 
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XV 

Some Critical Considerations on the Samkhya Theory 

of Knowledge 

Postponing to a later section a critical estimate of the 
Samkhya metaphysics, we may briefly notice here some of 
the striking defects of the Samkhya theory of knowledge . 1 
From the fact that in the world of experience the individual 
deals with a datum or something given, the Samkhya argues 
to the independent existence of subjects and objects. As we 
have seen, in the discussion of the Nyaya theory of knowledge, 
pure subjects and pure objects are false abstractions which 
have no meaning apart from the concrete experience in which 
they function. When the Samkhya breaks up the concrete 
unity of experience into the two elements of subject and 
object and makes them fictitiously absolute, it cannot account 
for the fact of experience. When purusa is viewed as pure 
consciousness, the permanent light which illuminates all 
objects of knowledge, and prakfti as something opposed to 
consciousness and utterly foreign to it, the latter can never 
become the object of the former. The Samkhya cannot get 
across the ditch which it has dug between the subject and the 
object. The metaphors of proximity, reflection, and the like, 
are artificial remedies intended to cure imaginary diseases. 
Purusa can never know prakrti, if the two are what the 
Sariikhya takes them to be. The puru§a cannot say in what 
way the changes in its consciousness, said to be the reflections 
of the modifications of buddhi, are brought about. The 
Samkhya says, when buddhi is modified, this modification is 
reflected in the consciousness of purusa. Granting for argu¬ 
ment’s sake the validity of this theory of reflection, are we 
not in the grip of psychological subjectivism ? To receive a 
reflection is not the same thing as to perceive a reality that 

* There is some similarity between the S&mkhya and the Kantian theories 
of knowledge. The phenomenal world is constituted in both by the co¬ 
operation of the transcendental subjects (puru?as) and objects (prakjti). Both 
assert the autonomy of the selves in the trans-empirical world and admit 
the existence of matter in view of the passivity of the subjects which cannot 
produce their own sensations. Both hold that the existence of God cannot 
be proved. In other respects there are vital differences. 
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is not merely mental. What is the relation between the 
external object and the internal idea ? If the two things are 
related causally, what becomes of the radical opposition 
between the two ? Is perception at any time a mere change 
of consciousness ? Is it not always an awareness of an 
object ? Are we not going beyond the verified experience 
when we regard the awareness and the object as two distinct 
realities ? If the purusa and the prakfti are absolutely 
unrelated to each other, then we cannot account for a conscious 
occurrence or even a material process. This is evidently a 
reductio ad absurdum. But the Samkhya hides from itself 
the unsatisfactoriness of its position by a number of metaphors 
and inconsistencies. When subject and object approach one 
another, there is said to be a mutual reflection of qualities 
and transfer of properties. Unless the subject and the object 
are akin to each other, how can the one reflect the other ? 
How can buddhi, which is non-intelligent, reflect purusa ? 
How can the formless puru§a which is the constant seer be 
reflected in buddhi which is changing ? The two cannot, 
therefore, be absolutely opposed in nature. The last sutra 
of the Vibhutipada of the Yoga Sutra states that when buddhi 
becomes as pure as puru§a, freedom is attained . 1 A purified 
buddhi does not bind the purusa; and, before the abolition 
of buddhi, we have the reflection of puru§a in the purified 
buddhi. Buddhi makes possible complete knowledge of 
purusa and prakrti and their distinction. So long as buddhi 
is tinged with selfish aims and particular purposes the truth 
cannot be known by us. 

The Samkhya theory does not account for the fact of 
knowledge which is a subject-object relation. It admits 
that the object depends on the subject to be known, and the 
subject requires an object to know. In other words, there 
is no knowledge without the synthesis of the two. The 
subject cannot know itself fully until it knows the object 
fully. It cannot know the object until the latter is mani¬ 
fested by the subject. Is not the relation between the two 
essential ? The two cannot be external to each other. The 
appearance of externality arises on account of our going 
beyond the fact of experience to account for it. 

* Sattvapuru?ayok Suddhis&mye kaivalyam. 
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The principle of consciousness is never perceived in itself. 
It is inferred from knowledge. It is said to be pure awareness. 
The universal element of knowledge is abstracted and set 
down as the puru§a or the consciousness which has no form, 
no quality, no movement. It is called the pure subject The 
contents of consciousness which are ever fluctuating are 
traced to the object world, which is regarded as a funda¬ 
mental unity whose character is variableness. All objects 
are material, including sense-data and mental states which 
are limited in their nature. They come and go and are 
copies of outer things, though made of subtler stuff. Though 
the modifications of buddhi belong to the same group as 
the things of the world, the purusa illuminates the former, 
since buddhi is of a far subtler nature and possesses the 
quality of sattva in a preponderant degree. Buddhi is better 
adapted for the reflection of the light of purusa than the other 
products of prakrti . 1 So far as knowledge is concerned, we 
get to know other things through the modifications of buddhi 
or mind-stuff. Each act of knowledge is broken up into the 
principle of consciousness, which illumines it, and a modifica¬ 
tion of buddhi which is in itself non-conscious, though it 
becomes a content of consciousness the moment it is illumined 
by the puru§a. The movements of buddhi are in themselves 
unconscious, but through their connection with puru§a they 
are interpreted as the coherent experiences of an individual. 
Since experience has in it two elements, one constant and the 
other variable, we cannot isolate the two and argue that the 
two exist separately and happen to come together in expe¬ 
rience. To assume that the subject and the object of know¬ 
ledge are complete in themselves is to rend the seamless 
garment of truth by setting up its different elements against 
the whole to which they essentially belong. If puru§a is self 
and prakrti selfless, then they are, by definition, reciprocally 

* In gross matter, mass and energy answering to tamas and rajas are 
the dominant features. In buddhi, tamas is at its lowest and sattva at its 
highest, and so it has the power of translucence. If buddhi had only sattva 
and rajas elements, it would give rise to a simultaneous revelation of all 
objects. It does not do so because of the element of tamas in it. The 
light of consciousness is reflected wherever tamas is removed. In a sense 
buddhi hides within it all knowledge potentially. What becomes actual 
depends on the lifting of the veil of darkness. 
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exclusive, and there can be no communion between them; 
and rightly the Samkhya views the relation between the two 
as a mechanical one. A mechanical relation implies that the 
subject and the object of consciousness are not only numerically 
different, but are also, per se, wholly independent of and 
separate from each other. The mechanical modifications of 
buddhi become illuminated, as if by magic, with the light of 
consciousness. We have not here any explanation of conscious 
knowledge . 1 The rise of consciousness on the occasion of a 
mechanical modification is a baffling mystery. But the 
problem is of our own creation. We first of all assume the 
existence of a pure subject and a pure object, which lie wholly 
without the range of experience, and then struggle to bring 
them together into experience. A truer philosophy tells us 
that subject and object are distinguished within consciousness 
or knowledge, and not simply outside of it. Subject and 
object do not happen to come together, but are really 
inseparable from each other. If experience is allowed to speak 
for itself, it will tell us that subject and object are presented 
as one. Knowledge becomes intelligible when we recognise 
that the fundamental relation in all conscious experience is a 
relation of members which are in an organic unity, which 
exist as terms in a living process, in and through each other, 
or in and through a universal which transcends them both, 
though it does not exclude them. The fundamental fact of 
a universal consciousness is the presupposition of all knowledge. 
The Samkhya purusa should be really this one universal self, 
though it is regarded as many on account of the confusion 
between the psychological and the metaphysical self. Of course, 
every jiva has the universal self operating in it. In one sense, 
our knowledge is the manifestation of a universal principle; 
while, from another point of view, it is dependent on a sensible 
process, which must be stimulated from without by its appro¬ 
priate objects. Intelligence is the same in all in whom it is 

1 Cp. " That the non-intelligent aharfikara should manifest the self* 
luminous self has no more sense than to say that a spent coal manifests 
the sun.'* 

$§.nt 3 .ftg£ra iv&dityam aharfikaro jadStmakafc 

Svayaihjyoti^am atm jin am vyanaktlti na yuktimad. 

YSmunacarya: Atmasiddhi, quoted in R.B., ii. i. i). 
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developed, and is everywhere struggling to free itself from 
individual limitations and regards things, not from the point 
of view of a particular organism, but from that of a pure 
subject. While in one sense our knowledge is our own, in 
another it is independent of us who possess it. 


XVI 

Ethics 

The SSmkhya starts with the idea of the universality of 
suffering, 1 which is of three kinds: adhyatmika, i.e. arising 
from the psychophysical nature of man; adhibhautika, 
i.e. arising from the external world; and the adhidaivika, 
i.e. arising from the supernatural agencies. The pain caused 
by the disorders of the body or mental unrest is of the first 
kind; the second type is due to men, beasts and birds; 
while the third owes its existence to the influence of planets 
and the elemental agencies.* Every individual strives to 
alleviate and if possible get rid of pain. But pain cannot be 
rooted out by the remedies prescribed by the science of 
medicine or the scriptures.3 Liberation is not attainable by 
the observance of Vedic rites. Like Buddhism and Jainism, 
the Samkhya urges that the Vedic rites involve a violation 
of the great moral principles. The law of ahimsa is set aside 
when we kill an animal for the Agnistoma sacrifice. Killing 
is productive of sin, even though it be in a sacrifice. Besides, 
the kind of heaven we get to by the performance of the 
sacrifice is a temporary one. Life in heaven (svarga) is not 
exempt from the influence of the three gunas. By the 
practice of virtue and the performance of sacrifices we simply 
postpone the evil but do not get rid of it. We cannot escape 
from evils by death, since the same fate pursues us life after 
life. If the miseries are natural to the soul, there is no help 
for us; if they are only accidental and arise from something 
else, we can escape suffering by separating ourselves from the 
source of suffering. 

Bondage belongs to prakfti and is attributed to puru§a. 

1 S.P.S., vi. 6-8 ; Y.S., ii. 15. * Tattvakaumudi , x. 

J S.K., 2. 
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“Although bondage in the form of the cognition of pain, 
and discrimination and non-discrimination in the form of 
functions belong to the citta or the inner organ, still puru§a’s 
enjoyment or suffering consists in the mere reflection of pain 
in him.” 1 * * * 5 Puru§a’s bondage is a fiction,* due to its proximity 
to citta. It is therefore said to be adventitious (aupadhika). 
If puru§a’s connection with pain were real, it could not be 
cut off. Vijnanabhik§u quotes a verse from the Kurma 
Purdya J to the effect: “Were the self by nature impure, 
unclean, mutable, verily release would not be possible for it 
even by hundreds of rebirths." 4 Bondage is not due to 
time or space, embodiment or karma. 5 All these belong to 
the not-self. The property of one thing cannot produce 
change in another, for then all would enjoy pleasure or suffer 
pain. 6 * Bondage arises through the conjunction of prakrti 
with purusa, which is by nature eternal and pure, enlightened 
and unconfined.7 Nor is the mere presence of prakrti the 
cause of experience, since on such a view the released soul 
might have experience; but its cause is “ the object of 
experience, which does not exist in the state of release.” 8 * 
Non-discrimination (aviveka) is the cause of bondage (bandha- 
hetu). This aviveka belongs to buddhi, though it has the 
puru§a for its object. It follows that our misery will terminate 
only when our aviveka ends. Knowledge and ignorance are 
the sole determinants of release and bondage.9 

Purusa is eternally free. It does not desire or hate, 
govern or obey, impel or restrain. The moral life is vested 
in the subtle body which accompanies the purusa from birth 
to birth ; pain is the essence of bodily existence. 10 When the 

1 S.P.B., i. 58. * Vahmatram. S.P.S., Vjrtti, i. 58. 

3 ii. 2. 12. 

4 Yady atma malino 'svaccho vikarl sy&t svabh&vatafc 

Na hi tasya bhaven muktir janmantara£atair api. (S.P.B., i. 7.) 

Were pain natural to puru§a, there would be no point in the injunction 
to get rid of it (S.P.S., i. 8-11). 

5 S.P.S., i. 12-16. 6 S.P.S., Vjrtti, i. 17. 

7 i. 19. 8 S.P.S., Vjrtti, vi. 44. 

9 S.P.S., ii. 7. Aniruddha quotes a verse in his S.P.S., Vjrtti, to the 

effect: “ There is no bondage in the nature of things (vastusthitya), nor 

does release follow from its non-existence. Both these constituted by error 
have no real existence ” (i. 7). 

«• S.K., 55. 
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soul Is left alone, it is said to be purified. The supreme good, 
which the jiva aims at and strives for, is to realise the per¬ 
fection of the puru§a. All ethical activity is for the fuller 
realisation of the purufa in us. The circuit of samsara is one 
of conflict and change, made up of parts that are indifferent 
and external to each other. The jiva, in its endless revolu¬ 
tions, is ever seeking and ever failing to attain to unity with 
itself, i.e. attain to the status of puru?a, which is eternally 
one with itself and complete in itself, having no necessary 
relation with anything external to it. Every jiva has in it 
the higher puru§a, and to realise its true nature has no need 
to go out of itself, but only to become conscious of its real 
nature. The ethical process is not the development of some¬ 
thing new, but a re-discovery of what we have forgotten. 
Release is a return into one’s true self and deliverance from 
a yoke to which the jiva has subjected itself. It is the 
removal of an illusion which hides our true nature from our 
eyes. The knowledge that "lam not ” (nasmi), that " naught 
is mine ” (na me), and that “ the ego exists not ” (naham), 
leads to release. 1 

While freedom is brought about by knowledge, this know¬ 
ledge is not merely theoretical. It is what results from the 
practice of virtue, yoga, etc. 1 While bondage is traced to 
wrong knowledge (viparyaya), this wrong knowledge includes 
not only avidya, or unreal cognition, but also asmita, or 
egoism, raga or desire, dve?a or hatred, and abhiniveSa or 
fear. 3 These are brought about by aSakti, or incapacity, 
which is of twenty-eight kinds, of which eleven belong to the 
senses and seventeen to buddhi.i Unselfish activity is an 
indirect means to salvation. 5 By itself it does not lead us to 
freedom. It may yield birth in the divine regions, which is 
not to be confused with moksa. 6 Vairagya, which follows the 
rise of discriminative knowledge, is different from that which 
precedes it.7 Through vairagya, or unattachment, absorption 
into prakfti takes place. 8 This dissolution into prakfti is not 

« S.K., 64. a S.P.B., iii. 77 and 78. 

s S.P.S. and S.P.B., iii. 37. * S.P.S., iii. 38; S.K., 49. 

5 i. 82, 85. 6 S.P.S., iii. 52-53. 

7 Four kinds of vairagya are distinguished in Tattvakaumudi , 23. 

• VairiLgy&t prakjtilayal? (S.K., 45; S.P.S., iii. 54). 
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ultimate freedom; for the souls thus absorbed in prakrti 
reappear as ISvaras, or Lords, since their error is not consumed 
by knowledge. “ He who in a previous creation was absorbed 
into the cause (prakrti) becomes in another creation the 
5dipuru§a, having the character of ISvara, or Lord, all-knowing 
and all-doing.” 1 Ethical virtues help us to realise the deeper 
consciousness, while vices involve a darkening of this con¬ 
sciousness. By indulging in vices the soul immerses itself 
more and more completely in the material body. 

The method of yoga occupies a prominent place in the 
Sathkhya Sutra, though not in the Karikd. We can obtain 
discriminative knowledge only when our emotional stirrings 
are subdued and intellectual activities are controlled. When 
the senses are regulated and the mind acquires calm, buddhi 
becomes transparent, and reflects the pure light of purusa. 
While buddhi is in its intrinsic nature sattvika, on account 
of its acquired impulses and tendencies (vasanas), it has 
lapsed from its innate purity. By dhyana (meditation), the 
taints of citta caused by the external objects are removed.* 
When the citta regains its pristine condition and rids itself 
of its desires, the objects no longer excite love or hatred. 
We have to gain spiritual calm and composure, when the 
objects do not excite our egoistic interests but reveal their 
true nature. Since this absolute detachment is beyond the 
reach of ordinary men, they attempt to develop the impersonal 
outlook by resorting to art. Works of art offer a temporary 
release from the natural world. 

The doctrine of the gunas 3 has great ethical significance. 
The beings of the world are classified according to the pre¬ 
ponderance of the different gunas in them. In the devas 
the sattva element predominates, while the rajas and the 
tamas are reduced. In man the tamas element is reduced to 

* S.P.B., iii. 56. Different kinds of bondage are distinguished by 
V 3 .caspati as natural (prakj-tika), incidental (vaikjtika), and personal 
(dik^inaka). While the first look upon prakrti as the absolute spirit, the 
second look upon the products of prakrti as the absolute spirit. The third 
neglect the true nature of spirit in wordly activities indulged in for the gain¬ 
ing of personal ends (istapurta) (Tattvakaumudi, 44; Tattvasamasa, p. 19). 

* S.P.S.,iii. 30; S.P.B.,iii. 30. 

3 While in the Samkhya the gunas are purely non-intelligent, in the 
VedSnta they reflect the character of intelligence. 
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a less extent than in the devas. In the animal world the 
sattva is reduced considerably. In the vegetable kingdom 
tamas is more predominant than in the others. The upward 
ascent consists in the gradual increase of the sattva element 
and diminution of the tamas, since pain is a particular 
modification of the quality of rajas. 1 Strictly speaking, the 
gunas mingle, combine and strive in every fibre of our being. 
Their relative strength determines our mental character. 
We have men of elevated spirituality, passionate force and 
depressing apathy. Tamas, if predominant, brings in inertia, 
ignorance, weakness, incapacity, want of faith and disin¬ 
clination to act. It produces the coarse, dull, ignorant type 
of human nature. The individuals in whom the rajas is 
predominant are intrepid, restless and active. Sattva develops 
the critical, balanced, thoughtful nature. While the three 
gunas are present in different proportions in all men, the 
seer, the saint and the sage have sattva highly developed in 
them; the warrior, the statesman and the forceful man of 
action have rajas highly developed in them. Again, though 
the gunas affect every part of our natural being, relatively 
speaking, the three gunas have their strongest hold in the 
three different members of it, namely, mind, life and body. 
The Samkhya recognises no merit in sacrifices. It does not 
exclude the Sudras from higher studies. The teacher is not 
necessarily a Brahmin, but he who has freed himself. The 
winning of a good teacher depends on our previous conduct. 


XVII 

Release 

Salvation in the Samkhya system is only phenomenal, 
since bondage does not belong to puru§a. Bondage and 
release refer to the conjunction and the disjunction of puru$a 
and prakjti resulting from non-discrimination and discrimina¬ 
tion.* Prakjti does not bind the purusa but itself in various 
shapes.3 Puru§a is entirely free from the oppositions of merit 
and demerit. 4 While bondage is the activity of prakfti 

* Dubkhath rajakpari^amavigesafc. * S.P.S., iii. 72. 

3 S.K., 62. 4 S.P.S., iii. 64 ; Y.S., ii. 22. 
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towards one not possessing discrimination, release is its 
inactivity towards one possessing discrimination. 1 When 
prakfti is active, it catches the reflection of puru§a and casts 
its shadow on the purusa. Yet the change appearing in 
puru$a is unreal and fictitious. 1 The union of puru§a with 
the subtle body is the cause of saihsara, and salvation is 
attained through the breaking of the union by means of the 
knowledge of the distinction between purusa and prakrti. 
When prakrti withdraws itself from puru§a, the latter realises 
the absurdity of attributing the adventures of prakrti to 
itself. Purusa remains in eternal isolation and prakrti relapses 
into inactivity. So long as there are objects concealing the 
real natue of the soul, liberation cannot be attained. When 
prakrti ceases to act, the modifications of buddhi cease, and 
the puru§a assumes its natural form.3 “ The cessation of the 
creation by the pradhana in regard to the released one is 
nothing but this, viz. the non-production of the cause of the 
experience thereof, i.e. the particular transformation of one’s 
own upadhi called birth.” 4 When freed, the purusa keeps 
no company, looks to nothing without itself, and entertains 
no alien thoughts, s It is no longer at the mercy of prakrti 
or its products, but stands as a star apart, undisturbed by 
the earthly cares. There is in reality no distinction between 
the bound and the released, for freedom consists in the removal 
of obstacles which hinder the full manifestation of the glory 
of purusa. 6 In samadhi or ecstatic consciousness, susupti or 
dreamless sleep and release, the purusa rests in its own form 
of Brahman (brahmarupata) through the dissolution of the 
modifications of buddhi.7 In dreamless sleep and ecstatic 
consciousness the traces of past experiences are present, 
while they are absent in release. 8 The discriminative know¬ 
ledge itself disappears when release is attained, for it is like 
a medicine which purges itself out as well as the disease. 
While deliverance is an escape from suffering, it is not an 
escape from all existence. The Samkhya has firm faith in 

*S.K.,6i. * S.P.S., ii., 8. Cp. also S.P.B.,i. 164. s S.P.S., ii.34; Y.S.,ii. 3. 

4 Muktam prati pradhanasr§tyuparamo yat tadbhogahetofc svop&dhi 
parip 5 mavi£e$asya janmakhyasySnutp&danam (S.P.B., vi. 44). 

5 Prakrtiviyogo mok§ab: Haribhadra. 

« S.P.S., vi. 20. 7 Y.S., i. 4. * S.P.S., v. 117. 
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the continuance of puru§a, and so cannot be regarded as 
pessimistic. When the play of prakrti ceases, its develop¬ 
ments will lapse into the undeveloped. The puru§as will be 
seers with nothing to look at, mirrors with nothing to reflect, 
and will subsist in lasting freedom from prakrti and its defile¬ 
ments as pure intelligences in the timeless void. On release, 
“ the purusa, unmoved and self-collected, as a spectator 
contemplates prakrti which has ceased to produce.” 1 The 
Samkhya ideal of freedom is not to be confused with the 
Buddhist goal of voidness or extinction of self, 2 or the Advaita 
absorption into Brahman,3 or the Yogic acquisition of super¬ 
natural powers. ■> Nor is mukti the manifestation of bliss 
(ananda), since purusa is free from all attributes. 5 The 
scriptural passages which speak of bliss mean to convey 
that the state of release is one of freedom from pain. 6 So 
long as the puru§a has attributes, it is not free.7 

When discrimination arises, prakrti does not forthwith 
free the puru§a, for, on account of the momentum of past 
habits, its work continues for some little time 8 ; only the 
body is no more an obstacle to it. By virtue of the force of 
prarabdhakarma, the body continues, though no fresh karma 
is accumulated. Though the jivanmukta has no aviveka, yet 
his past samskaras compel him to possess a body .9 Release 
from bondage and continuance of body are compatible with 
each other, since they are determined by different causes. 
At death the jivanmukta attains complete liberation, or dis¬ 
embodied isolation (videhakaivalya). 10 The jivanmuktas teach 
us about the nature of freedom and the means of attaining it.” 

If the play of prakrti ceases, the puru§a is no more the 
spectator, since there is nothing to see ; yet it is said that 
the freed soul has knowledge of the whole universe. 12 We do 
not know whether the released souls hold social intercourse 
among themselves. The goal seems to be an extinction of 
individuality, and not an enhancement of personality. The 

• See also S.K., 65. * S.P.S., v. 77-79. J S.P.S., v. 81. 

4 S.P.S., v. 82. S v. 74. 6 v. 67. 

7 The Saihkhya view of freedom is not unlike Aristotle’s view of 
blessedness as eternal thinking free from all activity. 

» S.K., 67. 

*• Chan. Up., viii. 12. 1. 

” S.P.S., Vftti, vi. 59. 


» S.P.S., iii. 82-83. 
11 iii. 79. 
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highest state of isolation from prakrti and other souls is one 
of passivity, which no breath of emotion or stir of action 
disturbs. It is likely to be confused with a state of uncon¬ 
scious existence. PraSastapada objects to the Samkhya 
theory of freedom, on the ground that prakrti, which is by 
its very nature active, cannot rest idle. If prakfti is unin¬ 
telligent, how can it know whether the puru§a has perceived 
the truth or not ? 1 If, according to the Samkhya, there is 
only disappearance and not destruction of things, there is no 
possibility of a complete destruction of ignorance, passion, 
etc. ; in other words, there is every chance that they may 
burst out again in the released soul.* 


XVIII 

Future Life 

The Samkhya guarantees the endless existence of the soul 
in both directions. If the soul does not exist from all eternity, 
then there is no reason why it should exist to all eternity. 
The soul is not, therefore, created. The more we recognise 
the eternity of souls the less need do we find for a creator 
God.3 According to the Samkhya, the failure to discriminate 
between purusa and prakrti is the cause of samsara. This 
non-discrimination leaves an impression on the internal organ 
which produces in the next birth the same fatal defect. The 
liflgadeha, or subtle body, which migrates from one gross 
body to another in successive births, is composed of buddhi, 
ahamkara and manas, the five organs of perception and the 
five of action, the five tanmatras as well as the rudiments of 
the gross elements, which serve as the seed whence the 
physical body grows. These subtle portions of the gross 

1 * In fact, we find that even when it has duly brought about a certain 
perception of sound, for instance, it still goes on functioning towards the 
same perception ; and in the same way, even after it will have brought 
about discriminative knowledge, it would go on with its functioning towards 
the same end, as its active nature will not have been set aside (by the said 
knowledge) ” (P.P., p. 7). 

* Udayana's ParUuddhi , ii. 2. 13 ; Sastradlpikd , pp. 323 ff. 

J Some thinkers like McTaggart argue for a non-omnipotent and non- 
creative God. 
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elements are as necessary to the psychic apparatus as the 
canvas to a picture. 1 This subtle body, incorporeal in char¬ 
acter, receives the impressions made by deeds performed in 
the course of its various migrations. The form of the new 
embodiment is determined by it. It is the real seat of pleasure 
and pain.* The linga, though distinct from puru§a, consti¬ 
tutes the character and essential being of the person. In it 
are contained the samskaras or predispositions. The lihga is 
compared to an actor who plays various parts. It has this 
power, because it shares in the property of all-pervadingness 
which belongs to prakjti. The conjunction of puru§a with 
the liftga is the cause, as well as the symptom, of misery, and 
persists until the attainment of true insight. While the 
subtle bodies are continuant, those produced from father 
and mother perish at death.3 The union of the linga with 
the gross body constitutes birth, and its separation from it 
death. Except in the case of those who have attained 
freedom, the existence and rebirth of linga last for a whole 
world-period, at the end of which come quiescence and equi¬ 
librium. But, when creation is renewed, it starts out again 
on its career. 

The investiture in successive frames is determined by the 
dispositions (bhavas), which are the results of acts which are 
impossible without bodies subtle and gross/ This mutual 
dependence, like that of seed and sprout, is beginningless, and 
need not be regarded as a defect.5 The evolution of buddhi, 

* S.K., 41. We cannot therefore say that mere buddhi, ahamkara, 
manas will do, since these require the support of a subtle body. Some 
construe this passage as demanding the existence of a gross body, but this 
interpretation is not satisfactory in view of the obvious fact that during 
the transition from one life to another the subtle body subsists without the 
gross. Vijfi&nabhik^u suggests that there is a third kind of body called 
adhi$th£nadarlra formed of a finer form of the gross elements and serving 
as the receptacle of the subtle body (S.P.B., iii. 12). 

* S.P.S., iii. 8. s S.K., 39. 

4 S.K., 52. While V&caspati and Na ray ana interpret the relation of 
lifiga and bhava as one of experiencing and the objects experienced, 
Vijfianabhikfu takes it to refer to the relation of intellect and its conditions 

5 Thus there are three kinds of creation : corporeal creation (bhautika- 
targa), consisting of souls with gross bodies, comprising eight orders of 
superior beings and five of inferior, which, together with the human kind, 
which forms a class apart, constitute the fourteen orders of being distributed 
in the three worlds, the creation of the subtle bodies (tanmatrasarga), and 
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ahamkara, the subtle body and the gross body, is a physical 
process, and the result is also a physical one, though some of 
these products are of so fine a structure that they cannot 
be perceived by the ordinary senses. The physical organisa¬ 
tion becomes a living being, a god, man or animal, when it is 
connected with a puru§a. 

Dharma and adharma are the products of prakpti and 
attributes of the inner organ, 1 which help the formation of 
particular bodies and senses suited to the living beings, 
according to their place in the scale of development. The 
law of karma operates through the bhavas or dispositions of 
buddhi.* Each soul is relative to its organism, and, according 
to its merit, can pass through ail the grades of being from 
the lowest to the highest,3 which are fourteen in number. 
We may get a bodily organism where our life is confined to 
the obscure sensations, and instincts of the animal or the 
unconscious movements of the plants. The plant world is 
also a field of experience. 4 All these products of prakrti can 
only stunt, but not kill, the puru§a within. 


XIX 

Is Samkhya Atheistic ? 

We have seen how the elements of the Samkhya were 
subordinated in the Upani§ads and the Bhagavadgita to an 
idealistic theism. While the Epic philosophy borrowed the 
cosmogony and the theory of the absolute passivity of puru§a 
from the Samkhya, it did not regard purusa and pralqrti as 
self-sufficient realities, but represented them as modes of 
one ultimate Brahman. In its classical form, however, the 
Samkhya does not uphold theism. In its indifference to the 
supremacy of an absolute spirit, as well as in its doctrine 

intellectual creation (pratyayasarga or bhavasarga), consisting of the affections 
of intellect, its sentiments and faculties classified into four groups according 
as they obstruct, disable, satisfy and perfect the understanding (S.K., 53; 
S.P.S., iii. 46). 

* S.P.S., v. 25 ; S.K., 43. 

• S.K., 40, 43, 55 ; B.G., vii. 12 ; x. 4. 5. For the three kinds of bodies, 
see SJP.S., v. 124. 

s S.K., 44. 4 S.P.S., v. 12. 
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of the relation of avidya and the soul's entanglement in 
saihsSra, the Samkhya reminds us of Buddhism. It may well 
be that the attempt of the Samkhya in its systematic form was 
to declare that a strict adoption of the rationalistic method 
did not lead us to the repudiation of the reality of selves. 

The difficulties of creation are noticed. All actions are 
motived by self-interest or benevolence. God, who has all 
his interests fulfilled, can have no more selfish interests. If 
God is affected by selfish motives or desires, then he is not 
free; if he is free, then he would not involve himself in the 
act of creation. 1 To say that God is neither free nor fettered 
is to remove all basis for argument. The creation of the 
world cannot be regarded as an act of kindness, since the 
souls, prior to creation, have no pain from which they require 
to be released. If God were moved by goodwill, he would 
have created only happy creatures. If it is said that differ¬ 
ences of conduct require God to deal with men in accordance 
with these differences, the answer is that the law of karma 
is the operative principle and the aid of God is unnecessary.* 
Again, material things cannot issue from an immaterial 
spirit. The eternal existence of the puru§as is inconsistent 
with the infinity and creatorship of God. Theism seems to 
weaken belief in immortality, for if we have a creator of 
souls, then souls have a beginning and need not be immortal. 
The Samkhya, which is anxious to abide within the strict 
limits of knowledge, holds that the reality of God cannot be 
established by logical proofs. 3 There is no sensible evidence 
or inferential knowledge or scriptural testimony of Iivara. 
The Samkhya is not atheistic in the sense that it establishes 
that there is no God. It only shows that there is no reason 
for supposing there is one. 4 The passages which are apparently 
theistic in the scriptures are really eulogies of freed souls.5 

The old gods of the Vedic hymns manage to live under 
the aegis of the rationalistic Samkhya. They are, however, 
not eternal in nature. The Samkhya accepts the theory of a 

1 S.P.S., i. 93-94. * S.P.S., v. 1. See Tattvakaumudi, 57. 

3 S.P.S., v. 12. Cp. Darwin : " The mystery of the beginning of all 
things is insoluble by us, and I for one must be content to remain an 
agnostic** (Life and Letters of Charles Darwin ). 

4 It does not say I§var 8 ,bh&v&t, but only “ Uvar&slddheb.** 

s S.P.S., i. 95; iii 54-6. 
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VyavastMpaka l£vara, who, at the time of creation, arranges 
the successive developments of prakrti. Siva, Vi§nu, etc., 
are regarded as phenomenal. 1 The S&mkhya admits the 
existence of an emergent ISvara previously absorbed in 
prakrti.* The souls, who, through the practice of unattach¬ 
ment to mahat, etc., become absorbed in prakrti, are said to 
be all-knowers and all-doers.3 These are the characteristics 
we generally attribute to God, but, as the SSrhkhya holds 
that prakrti is always under the rule of another,4 these gods 
are not independent. 

The unconscious but immanent teleology of prakrti, which 
reminds us of Leibniz’s doctrine of pre-established harmony, 
is a crux in the Samkhya philosophy. How does it happen 
that the evolution of prakrti is adapted to the needs of spirits ? 
Prakrti without puru$a is helpless, nor can puru§a gain freedom 
without the aid of prakrti. It is difficult to regard the two 
as entirely distinct. The analogy of the lame and the blind 
is unsound, since both are conscious and can take counsel 
together. But prakrti is not conscious. 5 Again, in the end 
only the purusa is said to be liberated and not prakrti. The 
metaphor of the magnet and the piece of iron is unavailing, 
since the permanence of the proximity of the purusa to prakrti 
would involve an unceasing evolution. “ The pradhana being 
non-intelligent and the purusa indifferent, and there being no 
third principle to connect them, there can be no connection 
of the two .” 6 The simile of the actress, who desists from 
the dance after exhibiting herself to the spectators, does not 
seem to be rightly conceived. Puru§a falls by error into a 
confusion with prakrti, and the remedy seems to be to make 
the confusion worse confounded. The evil is said to be 
removed by a full enjoyment thereof. The purusa is liberated 
when it gets disgusted with prakrti’s doings. 

The later thinkers found it impossible to account for this 
harmony between the needs of purusa and the acts of prakrti, 
and so attribute the function of guiding the development of 

* S.P.S., iii. 57. 

* Prakrtillnasya janyeSvarasya siddhifo (S.P.B., iii. 57). 

* Sarvavit, sarvakartS (S.P.S., iii. 56). 

4 S.P.S. V*tti and S.P.B., iii. 55. and Y.S., iv. 3. 

s S.B., ii. 2. 7. 6 S.B., ii. 2. 7. 
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prakjti, by removing the barriers, to God. 1 They thus improve 
on the original plan of the system. The Samkhya requires 
a comprehensive life, which allots to different puru§as their 
respective organisations. Vslcaspati holds that the evolution 
of praki^i is directed by an omniscient spirit. Vijnanabhik§u 
thinks that Kapila's denial of l£vara is a regulative principle, 
which he insisted on to induce men to withdraw themselves 
from the excessive contemplation of an eternal god, which 
would impede the rise of true discriminative knowledge. He 
also regards atheism as an unnecessarily extravagant claim 
(praucjhivada) to show that the system does not stand in need 
of a theistic hypothesis. He sometimes explains the atheism 
of the Samkhya as a concession to popular views,* and suggests 
also very naively that it is propounded with the set object 
of misleading evil men and preventing them from attaining 
true knowledge.3 He attempts to explain away the Samkhya 
attitude to God. In several places 4 Vijnanabhik^u tries to 
reconcile the Samkhya views with those of the Vedanta.5 
He admits the reality of a universal purusa. “ He, the 
supreme, i.e. the generic universal, collective purusa, possesses, 
the power of knowing all and doing all, being like the lode- 
stone, the mover to activity by means of mere proximity." 6 
The Samkhya, however, overlooks the fundamental problem 
of metaphysics by not being sufficiently thorough. It has had 
a misleading idea that the inquiry was irrelevant for its 
purpose. 


XX 

General Estimate 

The student of the history of philosophic thought finds a 
constant recurrence of the fundamental problems, however 

* VSLcaspati, VijfiS.nabhik$u and N&ge6a. Cp. VJLcaspati: " l&varasy 3 pi 
dharm&dhisthan&rtham pratibandh&panaya eva vy&parab.” TattvavaUdradt, 
iv. 3. 

* Abhyupagamavada (S.P.B., Introduction). 

3 Pftpinarh jMnapratibandhSrtham. 

« S.P.B., i. 122; v. 61, 65; vi. 52, 66. 

5 Prakpti, the material cause of the world, is said to be undivided (avi- 
bhakta) from Brahman, which is different from the souls (S.P.B., i. 69 ; iii. 66). 

* Sa hi parafe puru§as&m&nyaih sarvajfi&naiaktimat sarvakartj-t&Saktimac 
ca (S.P.B., iii. 57). See also S.P.B., v. 12. 
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varied their statements and however widely separated in 
time and place their authors may be. The problems do not 
alter, nor even the answers, so much in themselves as in their 
application. When the scientific theory of evolution discovers 
an orderly process of development from the crudest germ of 
life to the fullest flower of man, it is not the hypothesis that 
is new, for that is as old as the Upani$ads in India or Anaxi¬ 
mander, Heraclitus and Empedocles in Greece; but what is 
new is the experimental study of details and verification of 
the theory by modem science. The Samkhya theory, which 
offers some satisfaction to a need which the mind of man 
experiences, is a philosophical conception arrived at more 
under the moulding influence of metaphysical tendencies than 
under the scientific impulse of the observation of objective 
existence. But the philosophical view of the Samkhya, with 
its dualism of puru§a and prakfti and a plurality of infinite 
puru§as, each unlimited and yet not interfering with the 
unlimitedness of the others, though existing out of and inde¬ 
pendent of them, cannot be regarded as a satisfactory solution 
of the main problem of philosophy. The dualistic realism is 
the result of a false metaphysics. It will be well for us to 
understand at the outset that the puru§a and the prakrti are 
not facts of experience, but abstractions set up beyond 
experience to account for it. 

The fundamental truth intended by the Samkhya theory 
of puru§a is that consciousness is not a form of energy like 
motion, heat and electricity. The most advanced science has 
only established a relation in which certain nervous pro¬ 
cesses are co-ordinated with certain conscious occurrences. 
While we cannot derive consciousness from material existence, 
the former, in its empirical form, is always mediated by the 
latter. To overlook this essential relation is a mistake. The 
puru§a is said to be something over and above the continuum 
of mental states. Such a puru§a is never experienced and 
does not enter into the view of an empirical metaphysics. 
If we separate from puru§a everything that is material, remove 
from it every attribute of empirical objects, we lose hold of 
everything by which we could positively characterise it. The 
puru§a is defined negatively as eternal and indivisible, “ with¬ 
out variableness or shadow of turning," as resting ever in its 
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own pure self-identity. It is deprived even of ideal activity, 
and it becomes just the possibility of a pure consciousness. 
It is postulated as an element in our personality to illumine 
the mental processes, which are the outcome of the physical 
organisation. It does not figure among the dramatis persona 
of the play it witnesses. The spirit which the art of pralqrti 
serves is never on the stage, though it is said to be an impli¬ 
cation of all experience. What we observe is the jiva, which 
is not pure puru§a, but puru§a qualified by prakrti. Every 
soul known to us is an embodied soul. We are breaking up 
the unity of the jiva when we regard it as a juxtaposition of 
a puru§a complete in itself, and standing only in accidental 
relations to the things and beings without, which are simply 
organisations of the products of pralqrti. If we are loyal to 
the facts of experience, we shall have to admit that a pure 
self, emptied of all contents, is a fiction of the imagination. 
The Samkhya arguments for the existence of the purusa 
turn out to be proofs for the existence of the empirical indi¬ 
viduals and not transcendental subjects. This fact comes out 
more clearly in the Samkhya theory of the plurality of puru§as. 
The chief argument for the plurality of puru§as is that, if 
there were only one puru§a, when its buddhi returns from its 
delusion the cosmic process would cease. But nothing of the 
kind happens. The cosmic play continues for the infinite 
number of bound souls, even when a few are released. The 
argument that if the puru§as were not many but only one, 
then all individual souls existing in bodies would have to die 
at the same time and be bom at the same time, assumes 
that birth and death apply to the eternal puru$a, which is 
not allowed by the Samkhya system. We can only infer that 
the embodied souls are many and different, since they do not 
rise or die together. If one man sees a particular object, 
others do not see it at the same time, simply because each 
jiva has its own separate organism and interests . 1 There 
does not seem to be any need to pass from the manyness of 
empirical souls, which all philosophers admit, to the manyness 
of eternal selves which the Samkhya upholds. The Saxhkhya 
puru$a is altogether distinct from prakrti. We cannot ascribe 
to it any features such as personality or creative force. All 

• S.S.S.S., xii. 68-69. 
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definite characterisation of puru§as is due to confusion. The 
self is without attributes or qualities, without parts, imperish¬ 
able, motionless, absolutely inactive and impassive, unaffected 
by pleasure or pain or any other emotion. All change, all 
character belong to prakfti. There does not seem to be any 
basis for the attribution of distinctness to puru§as. If each 
puru§a has the same features of consciousness, all-pervading- 
ness, if there is not the slightest difference between one puru§a 
and another, since they are free from all variety, then there 
is nothing to lead us to assume a plurality of puru§as. Multi¬ 
plicity without distinction is impossible. That is why even 
the Saihkhya commentators like Gaudapada are inclined to 
the theory of one purusa . 1 That there must be an enjoyer 
of things shows that there is an enjoying soul and not a 
passive puru§a. The separate allotments of form, birth, 
death, abode and fortune lead only to the empirical multi¬ 
plicity of jivas. From the different conditions of the three 
modes we cannot infer a radical pluralism, since they are only 
the modifications of prakrti. The Sarhkhya view of prakfti 
as moving for the sake of the enjoyment and release of puru§as, 
it is said, requires that there should be many puru§as. If 
there were only one purusa there would be only one buddhi. 
But let us remember that the pure purusa is immortal and 
indifferent and has no longing for anything. The play of 
prakfti is not for the sake of the ever-free puru§as, but only 
for the sake of the reflected egos. There is no dispute about 
the manyness of the latter. Superintendence and yearning 
for release hold good of selves which suffer from want of 
discrimination. The different arguments prove the plurality 
of actual souls in relation to prakrti and not of the puru§a 
we reach by way of abstraction. Plurality would involve 
limitations, and an absolute immortal, eternal and uncon¬ 
ditioned puru$a cannot be more than one. If the being of 
purusa were necessary for the play of prakfti, one puru$a will 
do.* Apparently, the Saihkhya is compelled to concede the 

* See Gaudapada on S.K., n and 44. 

1 Regarding the plurality of all-pervading selves, whose nature is pure 
intelligence devoid of qualities and of unsurpassable excellence, Saihkara 
says: “ The doctrine that all selves are of the nature of intelligence, and 
that there is no difference between them in the point of proximity (to 
prakrti), etc', (and non-activity, or audSsInya. of the selves), implies that if 
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reality of puru§a on account of its explanatory value. Every 
conscious state belongs to a conscious individual. We have 
never a feeling but that of the self feeling in a certain way. 
But how can we distinguish the self of puru§a from its expe¬ 
riences ? While we cannot describe mental facts without 
assuming a mental subject, we cannot describe them adequately 
if we make the subject an empty focus of an immaterial 
subst i*ice or an unchanging principle of universality utterly 
unrelated to the particular facts which it is said to relate. 
To explain the coherence of our conscious experiences bv the 
presence of puru§a is to restate the characteristic nature of 
the fact and hypostatise it as a causal prius of its own exist¬ 
ence. Puru§a is not a sort of supernatural hold-all to take in 
all conscious experiences. Throughout the Samkhya there is 
a confusion between the purusa and the jiva. If purusa is 
eternally unchanging, inactive and isolated, then it cannot 
be the cogniser or the enjoyer subject to error resting on 
superposition . 1 But these qualities cannot belong to prakrti, 
since they are attributes of intelligent beings. Superposition 
(adhyasa) means the attribution by an intelligent being of 
the qualities of one object to another. So the conception of 
jiva is developed. Jivas exist as individuals, but we cannot 
conclude that puru§as have a separate existence of their own 
in another world beyond space and time. Puru§a is the 
perfect spirit, not to be confused with the particular human 
spirit. The purusa is certainly in me, this individual me, 
as my very core and substance; and the jiva, or the individual, 
with all his irrational caprices and selfish aims, is but a 
distortion of puru§a. To say that every jiva is striving to 
realise its purusa means that every jiva is potentially puru§a, 
every man is potentially divine. 

Prakrti is also an abstraction from experience. It is the 
limiting concept on the object side, the name for the unknown 
and hypothetical cause of the object world. If the real is 
the experienced, then prakrti is the unrealisable abstraction 

one self is connected with pleasure and pain, all selves will be so connected " 
(S.B., ii. 3. 50). ** It is impossible to maintain that there exist many all- 

pervading selves, since there are no parallel instances M (S.B., ii. 3. 53). The 
selves, if equally omnipresent, would all occupy the same place* 

* S.K., 20-21. 
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of pure object. This character of prakrti is admitted when 
it is denoted by the word " avyakta,” or the unmanifested. 
It is mere emptiness, being the formless substrate of things. 
The most general features of the object world are summed 
up in the conception of prakrti. Every part of physical and 
mental nature symbolises the tension 1 between a quality and 
its opposite, giving rise to activity. If change is a passage 
from the potential to the actual, it may be regarded as a 
struggle of the form to realise itself by overcoming the 
obstacles to its realisation. The three gunas represent 
the three moments of all being; and prakrti, said to be the 
equilibrium of the three gunas, is but the framework of all 
existence. As Mahadeva says, it is not something which 
underlies the gunas, but is the triad of the gunas.* The gunas 
are the forms (rupa) of prakrti and not its attributes (dharma). 
What is really a conceptual abstraction becomes, when viewed 
empirically, an undifferentiated manifold containing the poten¬ 
tialities of all things. 

The Samkhya account of prakrti and the gunas inclines 
one to the view that prakrti and its development are not reed 
in the ultimate sense of the term. The three gurias imply 
the necessary conditions of all existence. Every stage of the 
evolution of prakrti involves an ideal or purpose (sattva), a 
striving to realise it (rajas), and a materiality (tamas) which 1 
are not abstractions but definite positive existents, at any 
rate in the opinion of Vijnanabhiksu. Nothing can exist 
without these. They are, according to the Samkhya, in a 
natural state of conflict. Prakrti possesses contrary capacities. 
It has not only the tendency to activity, but also the contrary 
tendency to oppose activity. Tamas is the restraining force. 
As offering resistance to activity, it becomes the basis of 
activity also. The existent, or that which has the three 
gunas, represents at best a situation and not reality. Tor 
look upon sattva, rajas and tamas as subsisting in a state of 
contradiction and, at the same time, as constituents of. thq 
object, is possible only if we admit that every object in which 
the gurias participate is nothing but a conflict, an unreal 

* Vi?amatva. See Maitrayayt Up., v. 2. 

* S.P.S., Vrttis&ra, i. 61. See also vi. 39. Cp. Guq& eva prakpti&bdA* 
v£cy& na tu tadatirikta prakj-tir asti ( Yogavarttika, ii. 18). 
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existent trying to transcend itself. In the world of prakrti 
there is no individual which is entire and harmonious, for it 
is always a question of one guna keeping in subjection the 
Others. Even when sattva prevails tamas is there, though 
in bondage to sattva. Evolution is nothing more than the 
domination of the one or the other, or the suppression of the 
one or the other. But suppression is not supersession. No 
one guna can extirpate the others. We cannot conceive of a 
state where sattva, rajas and tamas exist in themselves, 
having overcome the others, or exist in harmony. In pralaya 
they seem to be in absolute harmony, but it is only seeming; 
for prakrti in pralaya is said to be in a state of tension. It 
has the three gunas; but since they are equally strong, no 
evolution takes place. We have evolution when one of these 
gunas becomes more dominating. Evolution is unceasing so 
long as harmony does not prevail. The Samkhya philosophy 
does not contemplate a state of perfection, where the three 
gunas will be in harmony. The original state of prakrti 
cannot be said to be a harmony ; it is really a suspense, a con¬ 
dition in which prakrti may be said to be neither active nor 
inactive. The incompatibles seem to stand in absolute 
opposition. It is not so much possibility but its limit, the 
impossibility, where possibilities are sharply divided into 
contraries. Prakrti cannot, in any sense, be regarded as a 
unity or a harmony. It is not the concrete universal which 
binds together the different existences, or the bare unity of 
being which characterises them all. It is a state of tension 
of the gunas. Purusa is necessary to introduce some order 
and meaning into the region of prakrti. The influence of 
puru§a makes the suspense disappear ; one or the other guna 
becomes supreme, holding the others in restraint. There can 
never be a state of perfection. Harmony is an impossibility 
with the gunas. Where there is not a state of perfection, 
change, evolution or involution is bound to appear. The 
World of prakrti is not the real in itself. Its possession of 
the three gunas brings out its self-contradictory character. 
Since perfection or reality is that in which the opposition of 
the three gunas is overcome and transcended, and such is not 
the character of prakrti; it is not the real. The very endlessness 
of the process of prakrti marks it off as unreal and relative. 
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The Advaita Vedanta faces this conclusion and regards the 
world of prakrti as may§.. 

If we admit the Samkhya view of prakrti and its complete 
independence of puru§a, then it will be impossible to account 
for the evolution of prakrti. We do not know how latent 
potentialities become fruitful without any consciousness to 
direct them. As Samkhya says, there can be no activity 
where an intelligent principle is not present. “ The three 
gunas of the Samkhyas, when in a state of equipoise, form 
the pradhana. Beyond the pradhana there exists no external 
principle which could either impel the pradhana to activity 
or restrain it from activity. The purusa is indifferent, neither 
moves to nor restrains from action. As therefore the 
pradhana stands in no relation, it is impossible to see why 
it should sometimes modify itself into mahat and sometimes 
not.” 1 " Nor can we say that pradhana transforms itself 
into mahat, etc., even as grass does into milk, for grass requires 
other causes which are present only in a cow and not in a 
bull.” 2 The argument that from limited effects an unlimited 
cause can be inferred does not necessarily prove the reality 
of prakrti composed of the three gunas. The gunas limit one 
another and are therefore effects. If the gunas are unlimited, 
no inequality can arise, and so no effects can originate. 3 If 
the three gunas in equipoise form pradhana, and if they do 
not stand in the relation of mutual superiority or inferiority, 
they will not enter into a relation of mutual subserviency, 
since then they would forfeit their absolute independence. 
Since there is no extraneous principle to stir up the gunas 
into an unstable state, activity is impossible.* Unintelligent 
prakrti cannot spontaneously produce effects which serve the 

1 S.B., ii. 2. 4. See also S.B., Praina Up., vi. 3. 

* S.B., ii. 2. 5. s R.B., ii. 2. i. 

4 S.B., ii. 2. 8. Ramanuja says : " If the SSihkhyas maintain that the 
origination of the world results from a certain relation between principal 
ahd subordinate entities (artg&rigibhava) which depend? on the relative 
inferiority and superiority of the gui^as according to the difference of the 
abodes of the several gunas (S.K., 16), then, as in the pralaya state, the 
three gunas are in a state of equipoise, none of them being superior or 
inferior to the others, that relation of superiority and subordination cannot 
then exist, and therefore the world cannot originate. If it be maintained 
that, even in the pralaya state, there is a certain inequality, it would follow 
therefrom that creation is eternal M (R.B., ii. 2. 6), , 
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purposes of puru§as. Intelligence cannot be attributed to 
prakrti, for that would be to contradict the central feature 
of the Sarhkhya. 1 The scriptures do not tell us of a prakrti 
undirected by intelligence as the cause of world evolution. 
The SSihkhya theory admits the presence of design in the 
evolution, for the final cause of the activity of prakrti is to 
enable the purusas to gain their freedom. Both the efficient 
and the final causation attributed to prakrti is inconceivable 
on the hypothesis of a non-intelligent prakrti. It is sometimes 
suggested that the activity of prakrti may be automatic or 
habitual. The horse drags the carriage by habit, while the 
driver does nothing but watch the movement of the horse. 
But habit presupposes past acts. The horses are trained by 
intelligent men. But the guidance of purusa is disallowed 
on the Sarhkhya theory. The analogy of the unconscious 
rise of milk for the nourishment of the calf is ineffective, 
since a distinction is to be made between proximate and 
ultimate causes. 1 To state a fact is not to remove the 
mystery. We find certain laws to which things conform, 
but unless we posit the ultimate source of all these laws the 
explanation is incomplete. The simile of the blind and the 
lame man is misleading, since both of them are intelligent 
and active agents who can devise plans to realise their common 
purpose. Prakrti and puru$a have no common purpose. 
Unconscious prakrti cannot suffer; inactive purusa cannot 
experience suffering. How can the two co-operate for 
the redemption of the world ? The question cannot be 
answered so long as the Samkhya declines to admit a 
higher unity.3 

Subject and object are aspects of a higher unity, distinc¬ 
tions within a whole. If we are at the empirical level, even 
then we shall have to say that all consciousness is consciousness 

* S.B., ii. a. 9. 

• S.B., ii. 2. 3. Again : * The cow, which is an intelligent being, loves 
her calf, makes her milk flow by her wish to do so, and the milk is in addition 
drawn forth by the sucking of the calf." 

s Vijfi&nabhik$u, who is a theist, is able to account for the conjoint 
action of purusa and prakrti. He writes: " PrakrtisvS.tantryav 5 dibhya.rh, 
SSrfakhyayogibhySm puru$ 5 rthaprayukt 5 pravpttih, svayam eva puru$ena 
ftdyajlvena saihyujyate . . . ayask&ntena lohavat . . . aSmSbhis tn prakrti- 
puru9asashyoga ISvare^a kriyate " (VijMndmjia, i. 1. 2). 
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of an object and all reality is the object of consciousness. It 
is only in distinguishing ourselves from and relating ourselves 
to an objective world that we know the self at. all. We deepen 
our consciousness of self in widening our experience of the 
world. If we assume the essential unrelatedness of subject 
and object, it would be impossible to pass from the one to 
the other. The unity of the two terms is the presupposition 
of their difference. It is simply due to our' avidyS, our 
ignorance or want of reflection on the nature and conditions 
of experience, that we fail to recognise the ultimate oneness 
of subject and object. It is quite true that the dualistic 
conception of mind and object is natural to our minds, but a 
little reflection tells us that if the two are independent we 
require a tertium quid to connect the two. The moment we 
realise the utter unsatisfactoriness of this tertium quid 
hypothesis, we are left with the view that the two are 
aspects of one ultimate consciousness, which is the basis 
of all knowledge as well as existence. Failure to recognise 
this ultimate unity is the fundamental mistake of tile 
Slmkhya theory. 

All evidence that we have shows that dualism is not 
absolute, that puru$a and prakrti are not accidentally related. 
We may set down here a few details of the Sarhkhya in support 
of this view. Prakrti gives rise in the puru§a to a knowledge 
of the true being at once of itself and of the world which it 
inhabits. Does this not bear witness to the unity which 
underlies the difference between the two ? Prakrti becomes 
manifested only when it is related to the subject. It is 
unmanifested when it is unrelated to the subject. 1 If prakrti 
is what it does, 1 then it is informed by puru§a. In other 
words, the conception of prakrti independent of puru§a is an 
unthinkable, self-contradictory one. The Samkhya says that 
prakrti is equally primordial with puru§a, being underived 
and independent. If we are to be accurate, we have to say 
that the puru$a and the prakrti are antagonistic, though 
mutually dependent articulations within the real. They are 
the necessary presuppositions of the creative evolution. If 
the womb of the eternal ground of prakrti is not impregnated 
by the puru§a, there can be no experience. The dust of 
1 S.P.S., i. 79. * Prakarotiti prakfti^. 
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prakrti mast be enchanted by puru§a if it is to evolve into 
its products. Again, the immanent teleology of prakrti’s 
evolution is traced to the influence of puru§a. The develop¬ 
ment of prakrti is regarded as the means for the realisation 
of the freedom of spirit. While the Samkhya does 'not admit 
that prakrti consciously designs and executes any plan, it 
still holds that the development of prakrti is the execution 
of a plan designed to meet the ends of spirit. What prakjti, 
the bare potentiality of objects, becomes, depends upon what 
form or end of purusa is impressed upon it. Prakrti, which 
is potentially everything, becomes this or that thing by the 
acquisition of form determined by the puru§as. Though 
purusa is not anywhere in the chain of prakrti, it is equally 
related to all its links. Its influence not only starts the 
evolution of prakrti, but continually maintains it. If an 
error of judgment had not thrust the puru§a into the play¬ 
house, and if our deluded minds had not watched the per¬ 
formance of prakrti, there would be no action of prakrti 
at all. 

While the dualism of purusa and prakrti involves a division 
of the consciousness of man from the other elements of his 
nature, which makes knowledge, life and morality baffling 
mysteries, the latter are rendered intelligible by the S3.rhkhya, 
simply because it assumes the exact opposite of what it avows 
to itself, viz. the unity of human nature. We have already 
seen that if buddhi were unspiritual and unconscious, it 
could not even reflect consciousness. Things belonging to two 
different planes of existence cannot act as original and reflec¬ 
tion. Puru§a cannot be said to experience the states of 
buddhi, since its reflection in buddhi is unreal. The Samkhya 
account of the relation of purufa to buddhi suggests the 
kinship between the two, and not their utter opposition. 
The most intimate point of contact between purusa and 
prakrti is in buddhi, which discriminates and co-ordinates 
the operations of cosmic energy and, by the aid of ahamk&ra, 
identifies the witnessing self with these activities of thought, 
sense and action. It is buddhi in its sattva aspect that has 
to strive for the discriminative knowledge. When buddhi 
realises that the identification is a mistake, and perceives 
that all is mere disturbance of the equilibrium of the gupas. 
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buddhi turns away from the false show which it has been 
supporting. Puru§a ceases to associate itself with the cosmic 
dance, and prakjrti loses her power to reflect herself in the 
purusa; for the effects of ahamkara are destroyed, buddhi 
becomes indifferent, and the gunas fall into equilibrium. If 
buddhi is caught in the confusion, the puru§a is said to be 
in trouble; if buddhi clears up the confusion, the puru§a is 
.said to be saved. Buddhi seems to function practically as 
puru?a. It is, therefore, more akin to the subject than to 
the object. 1 

The ethical consequences of the view are equally significant. 
If prakjrti be completely mechanical, then freedom of the 
will is an illusion, since the will is a product of prakjrti. 
Ethical distinctions become meaningless, since vice and 
virtue are products like vitriol or sugar. But the Samkhya 
will not admit that a human being cannot be blamed for 
killing any more than the stone for destroying. There is 
something in man which is absent in the stone or the plant. 
There is something more than mechanism in prakjrti, otherwise 
it cannot gain for us freedom. The Samkhya asserts that the 
knowledge which saves is a gift of prakjti. 

The imagined connection between puru$a and prakrti, 
traced to aviveka or non-discrimination, will not be possible 
if the two are not related to each other. It is difficult to 
conceive how the false conception of a connection between 
two entities, which refuse to have anything to do with each 
other, arises, The connection must be real enough to further 
the development of prakrti; it must be real enough to enable 
the puru§a to recognise its purity and isolation through the 
instrumentality of prakrti. That by which the puru§a is 
helped cannot be simply external to it. The Samkhya is 
obliged to bring the two, purusa and prakrti, nearer to each 
other than its insistence on dualism would make us believe. 
The mutual adaptation of puru§a and prakjli is simply mar* 

1 Vidyaranya, in his Vivaraitapratneyasarhgraha (p. 63) says: “ Were 
things as the Saihkhyas represent them, ahamk&ra (the self-sense) and all that 
depends on it, all action, all enjoyment, and so on, would present themselves 
to consciousness in a purely objective form, * This is a doer/ * This is an 
enjoyer/ and not as something superimposed on the self; so that the actual 
forms of consciousness, ' I am a doer/ • I am an enjoyer/ would never arise M 
{Indian Thought , vol. i. p. 376), 
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vellous. To give an example, by the stress of what we may 
call its unconscious desire, prakrti develops little mechanical 
toys through which puru§a could see the spectacle of the 
world. Conscious spirit and unconscious nature are two 
stages of one development. It is the jiva that strives for 
liberation ; for the finite consciousness presupposes an infinite 
consciousness, finitised by the nature of prakrti; and the 
finite spirit realises its true being by discovering the infinite 
consciousness within it. 

When the Sarhkhya breaks up the process of reality into 
its two articulations of the mechanism of matter and the 
freedom of spirit, it is to be noted that these reals are con¬ 
ceptual and not historical. They tell us that in the world 
of experience we have two different tendencies inseparably 
related. Prakjrti and puru?a are the two aspects of all expe¬ 
rience. If puru§a is of the nature of consciousness, prakrti 
is non-conscious, being opposed in character to puru§a. These 
two, consciousness and non-consciousness, are the two aspects 
of the one becoming. The real is neither mere puru§a nor 
mere prakrti. These are non-existent, since whatever exists 
has name and form. Matterless form and formless matter are 
the upper and the lower limits of the scale of beings, though 
neither of them exists. The first existent is mahat, from 
^hich the rest is said to evolve. This mahat is not pure 
matter, but formed matter. Mahat is the determinate mani¬ 
festation of the indeterminate prakjrti. If both puru§a and 
prakrti do not co-operate, we cannot have mahat. It is the 
first product, or empirical existence, which arises when prakrti 
is informed by puru§a. The God whom the Simkhya admits 
is not pure subject, but has in him the potentiality of object. 
If we trace back the products of the world to their highest 
category, we get an all-conscious soul containing the poten¬ 
tiality of all things, i.e. a subject-object. All things that 
constitute the universe are subject-object. Both in God and 
in the lowest matter we have the two tendencies of puru§a 
and prakrti. Those in which matter predominates come 
lower down, and those in which form is predominant come 
higher up. In proportion to the success of spirit does the 
resultant being stand high in the scale of creation. In the 
lowest stage of matter we have the pure externality of things 
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to things, though even this realm of nature serves the ends 
of spirit. We have a gradual ascent in plants, animals and 
men. > While the plant stands low in the scale of organic life, 
the animal with its sensitive part comes higher up; man is 
higher still with his rational-volitional nature. All things 
continually strive to rise higher and higher. The theory of 
development regards the individual, not as a permanent 
result, but as a transitory phase leading up to the revelation of 
the perfect purusa. These opposites are mutually dependent, 
through antagonistic movements of the one concrete becoming. 
If we separate the puru?a from prakrti, it becomes unreal; 
so also prakrti separated from purusa. All things combine 
purusa and prakrti and struggle to reveal the purusa 
more and more, and this struggle is the process of the 
world. 

When the Samkhya thinkers hold that the highest product 
of experience is not ultimate, they mean that the world of 
experience, in which the two tendencies struggle for the 
domination of the one on the other, requires some other 
principle as its logical basis. Their suggestion that what is 
behind and beyond this world of strife is puru§a on the one 
side and prakrti on the other, possible subjects and possible 
objects eternally opposed to one another, does not do justice 
either to the facts of experience or to the principles of the 
Samkhya. If the cosmic spirit (mahat) gives rise to the 
plurality of individual subjects (ahaihkara) and individual 
objects (tanmatrani), it is unnecessary to postulate, behind 
mahat, a plurality of subjects and objects. If all the objects 
are reduced to one prakrti, the subjects may also be reduced 
to one universal spirit, which in the empirical individuals 
of the world has to contend with the manifold impediments 
of matter. If the impassive consciousness of puru$a and the 
incessant movement of prakrti are regarded as independent 
pf each other, the problem of philosophy is insoluble. But 
the Saihkhya philosophy becomes plausible, simply because 
it describes their different relations as if they were the different 
aspects of the single eternal energy of spirit. The wonderfuj 
way in which they help each other shows that the opposites 
fall within a whole. The transparent duality rests upon 
some unity above itself. If anything may be regarded as 
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the presupposition of all experience, it is a universal spirit 
on which both the tendencies of puru§a and pralqrti rest, for 
the two, puru§a and prakrti, do not stand confronting and 
contradicting each other. In the becoming of the world, the 
contradiction is resolved. It shows that the two things rest 
on a fundamental identity. The Saihkhya insistence on 
puru§a, when it is not confused with the jiva, amounts to 
nothing more than the recognition of a pure and perfect 
presence, not divided by the divisions of things, not affected 
by the stress and struggle of the cosmic manifestation, within 
it all, while superior to it all. The absolute self is too great 
to be limited by the movement in time and space which it 
supports. But the world hangs on it. Prakrti represents, 
in Hegel’s phrase, “ the portentous power of the negative,” 
which brings the world into being. If we start with an 
original unbridgeable chasm, the unity of the world cannot 
be rendered intelligible. The moment it becomes conscious 
of an object the absolute spirit becomes the supreme subject 
acting on the object which is called mahat. 1 * * 4 5 Vijnanabhik§u 
quotes from the Mahabharata * a verse which declares that 
prakrti, which changes, is called avidya and puru§a, which 
is free from all change, is vidya.3 The Samkhya is anxious 
to make out that prakrti is not something subjective or 
unreal, since an unreal entity cannot give rise to real bondage. 4 
However that be, prakrti is the negative of puru§a, the not- 
self of the self. The witnessing by the self of the not-self 5 is 
the affirmation by the self of the not-self or prakrti. This 
affirmation gives to it all the existence which it has. The 
rise of the object is correlated with the rise of the subject. 
This self-conscious spirit, correlated with the rise of mahat, 


1 Matsya Pur ana says that Brahma, Vi?$u and MaheSvara are produced 
from the principle of mahat according as it is dominated t>y the gupas of 
rajas, sattva and tamas respectively. 

SavikarAt pradhanAt tu mahat tattvam prajSyate 
Mahan ity yatab khyatir lokanAm jay ate sad&. 

Gmiebhyafc k$obhyama$ebhyas trayo devA vijajfiire 
Ekamurtis trayo bhaga brahmavi$ 9 umahe$var&tu 
See Indian Philosophical Review, vol. ii. in. to p. 200; also Bh&gavata , i. iii. 223. 
• 12. 11419. s S.P.B., i. 69. 

4 Cp. Na hi svApnarajjva bandhanaifa df?tam (S.P.B., i. 26), 

5 Prakftim pagyati puru$ab (S.K., 65). 
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is not this or that jiva, since it continues to force prakfti 
into activity, however many jivas might obtain release. 
Through the control of the supreme Lord, prakrti is pro¬ 
gressively pluralised, even as a single throb of Bergson’s 
ilan vital is broken into its manifold reverberations in nature. 
Vijnanabhik$u refers to a supreme person produced at the 
beginning of creation with the principle of mahat as his upadhi, 
or external investment.* This supreme personality combines 
within himself the peace and bliss, the calm and silence of 
puru§a, on the one hand, and the jarring multiplicity, the 
strife and suffering of prakrti, on the other. The supreme 
contains within itself all lives and bodies,* and each separate 
individual being is nothing more than a wave of this boundless 
surge, a fragment of the world-soul. ISvara-mahat is the unity 
at the start, in which the two different tendencies are fused 
into one. So the Vedanta, as well as the Puranas, looks 
upon prakrti as dependent on the supreme reality.3 Only 
such a view can make the Samkhya philosophy more con¬ 
sistent. The Samkhya does not rise to the truth of monistic 
idealism, but is content to remain at the level of mere under¬ 
standing, which insists upon the distinction between being 
and non-being, and regards the opposition between the two 
as real and their identity as unreal. It was not able to 
realise all that is involved in the questions it raised—ques¬ 
tions the difficulty and importance of which have been 
brought to light by ages of conflict and controversy—still 
less to reach a satisfactory solution of them. Yet withal it 
is a great effort of the human mind to reach a comprehensive 
view of the universe in which no element of reality is suppressed 
or mutilated The different aspects of things must be clearly 
defined and distinguished ere their true relations can be seen, 
and the Samkhya analysis of experience prepared the ground 
for a more adequate philosophy. 

1 S.P.B., v. 12. 

a The mahat of the Simkhya is identified in the fourth chapter of the 
Vayu Pur&tia with ISvara or Brahma. Cp. Vi?pu Pur&pa : " Avijfieyam 
brahmagre samavartata.” It is the divine mind in the creative mood, the 
source of the universe (jagadyoni). 

* In the Vi$viu Pur&tia (i. 2) it is described as K&ryakSraija6aktiyukta. 
It is the effect of the supreme Lord and the cause of the rest of the universe, 
CHlikd Up . speaks of prakrti as “ Vikfirajananlm mayfim a§tarupam a jam 
dhruvfim." See also S.P.B., i. 26. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE YOGA SYSTEM OF PATANJALI 


Introduction—Antecedents of the Yoga system—Date and literature— 
The S&ifakhya and the Yoga—Psychology—The means of knowledge— 
The art of Yoga—Ethical preparation—The discipline of the body— 
Regulation of breath—Sense-control—Contemplation—Concentration— 
Freedom—Karma—Supernormal powers—Theism of the Yoga—Con¬ 
clusion. 


I 

Introduction 

The investigations of the Psychical Research Society into 
what are called “ spiritualistic ” phenomena have begun to 
shake the hardiest faith in the truths hitherto accepted in 
the name of science, that intelligence and memory are functions 
dependent on the integrity of the cerebral mechanism, which 
will disappear when that mechanism decays. Some thinkers 
are now beginning to believe that the brain is by no means 
indispensable for conscious activities. Psychologists tell us 
that the human mind has other perceptive faculties than those 
served by the five senses, and philosophers are slowly accepting 
the view that we have mental powers other than those of 
ratiocination and a memory conditioned by the brain. The 
ancient thinkers of India had a good worldng knowledge of 
what may be called the science of metapsychics, and were 
quite familiar with cryptesthesia and other kindred powers. 
They tell us that we can acquire the power of seeing and 
knowing without the help of the outer senses, and can become 
independent of the activity which we exercise through the 
physical senses and the brain. They assume that there is a 
wider world about us than we are normally able to apprehend. 

336 
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When some day our eyes open to it, we may have an extension 
of our perception as stupendous as a blind man has when 
he first acquires sight. There are laws governing the acquisi¬ 
tion of this larger vision and manifestation of latent powers. 
By following the principles of the Yoga, such as heightening 
the power of concentration, arresting the vagaries of mind 
by fixing one’s attention on the deepest sources of strength, 
one can master one’s soul even as an athlete masters his 
body. The Yoga helps us to reach a higher level of con¬ 
sciousness, through a transformation of the psychic organism, 
which enables it to get beyond the limits set to ordinary 
human experience. We discern in the Yoga those cardinal 
conceptions of Hindu thought, such as the supremacy of the 
psychic over the physical, the exaltation of silence and 
solitude, meditation and ecstasy, and the indifference to outer 
conditions, which make the traditional Hindu attitude to 
life appear so strange and fantastic to the modem mind. 
It is, however, conceded, by many who are acquainted with 
it, that it is a necessary corrective to our present mentality, 
overburdened with external things and estranged from the 
true life of spirit by humdrum toil, material greed and sensual 
excitement. 

The word Yoga is used in a variety of senses. 1 It may 
simply mean “ method.” * It is often used in the sense of 
yoking.3 In the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita, the soul 
in its worldly and sinful condition is said to live separate and 
estranged from the supreme soul. The root of all sin and 
suffering is separation, disunion, estrangement. To be rid 
of sorrow and sin, we must attain spiritual unification, the 
consciousness of two in one, or Yoga. In Patanjali, Yoga 
does not mean union, but only effort, or, as Bhoja says, 
separation (viyoga) between puru§a and prakrti. It is the 
search for what Novalis called “ our transcendental me,” the 
divine and eternal part of our being. It also signifies exertion, 
strenuous endeavour, and so came to be used for the system 

* See I.P., p. 532. * B.G., iii. 3. 

J See I.P., p. 532. See R.V., i. 34. 9; vii. 67. 8; iii. 27. it ; x. 30. 11 ; 
X. 114. 9 ; iv. 24. 4 ; i. 5. 3 ; i. 30. 7 ; Sat. Brah., xiv. 7. 1, 11. According 
to Y&j&avalkya, the conjunction of the individual and the supreme souls 
is called Yoga. Saihyogo yoga ity ukto jlv&tmaparam&tmanor it) 
(S.D.S., xv). 
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of the restraint of the senses and the mind. 1 Though it is 
sometimes used as a synonym for the end of samadhi, it is 
more often employed to indicate the way of reaching it. 
Passages are not wanting where it signifies the supreme power 
possessed by God.* Yoga, according to Patafijali, is a 
methodical effort to attain perfection, through the control of 
the different elements of human nature, physical and psychical. 
The physical body, the active will and the understanding 
mind are to be brought under control. Patafijali insists on 
certain practices which are intended to cure the body of its 
restlessness and free it from its impurities. When we secure 
through these practices increased vitality, prolonged youth 
and longevity, these are to be employed in the interests of 
spiritual freedom. The other methods are employed to 
purify and tranquillise citta. The main interest of Patafijali 
is not metaphysical theorising, but the practical motive of 
indicating how salvation can be attained by disciplined 
activity .3 

II 

Antecedents 

That we can secure many physical and mental powers which are 
not found in ordinary men, by means of discipline, that restraint of 
bodily and mental activities helps us to gain release from suffering, 
is an old view in India. Crude conceptions of the value of ecstasy 
and hypnotic trance are to be met with in the ftg-Veda, which also 

* Y.S., i. i. 

• B.G., ix. 5. See also Baladeva’s Prameyaratnavali, p. 14. 

j The Yogatattva Up. speaks of four kinds of Yoga: Mantrayoga, 
Layayoga, Hathayoga and R&jayoga. Patafijali’s Yoga is of the last kind, 
since it deals at length with the process of stilling the mind and attaining 
samSdhi. Hathayoga holds that bodily activities can be mastered. Bodily 
control is a part of Patafijali’s Yoga. Mantrayoga is based on faith-healing. 
While the Christian thinkers who practise this method attribute the influence 
to the Christian faith and ministry, there is evidence that faith-cure is not 
confined to any one form of religion. M. Cou6 reminds us of the ancient 
medicine man. Cure by faith is not interference with the order of nature 
by the direct hand of God or penetration of some secondary supernatural 
essence. Cure by mantras or incantations is possible only in cases where 
the disease is nervous and the mind is deranged under a baffled will or an 
overpowering conviction or some obsession or dislocation born of a mental 
shock. The scoffer who says, *’ Show me a broken leg re-set by faith and 
I will listen to your pretensions,” is not altogether impertinent. 
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mentions the word “ muni." * According to it, the meditation on the 
divine light is a sacred act of devotion.* In the Atkarva Veda the idea 
is very common that supernatural powers can be obtained through 
the practice of austerities .3 Soon the conception of tapas appears, 
giving a more ethical character to the discipline. One has to give up 
all worldly enjoyments to fix one's mind on the eternal. The Upanigads 
assume the Yoga practice in the sense of a conscious inward search 
or striving after a true knowledge of reality. Meditation and con¬ 
centration are insisted on,4 since a direct knowledge of the self as subject 
is not possible. The Upani?ads regard tapas and brahmacarya as 
virtues productive of great power. 5 Those Upanisads which speak of 
the S&ihkhya theories refer to the Yoga practices as well. The Kafka , 
the Svetd&vatara and the Maitrdyani refer to the practical side of 
religious realisation, as distinct from the theoretical investigation of 
the Sflihkhya. Yoga, as a technical term, occurs in the Kafka , the 
Taittiriya, the Maitrdyam * Upanisads, but it cannot be said that the 
Yoga mentioned in them is identical with the Yoga of Patafljali. The 
idea of sam&dhi may have developed out of the Upani?ad doctrine 
that compares the realisation of the Absolute or freedom from the 
things of empirical life to the deep dreamless sleep. The Kafka 
Upanisad speaks of the highest condition of Yoga as a state in which 
the senses, with mind and intellect, are brought to a standstill .7 Not 
unnaturally, there were people who tried to induce artifically such 
states of trance. The Maitri Upanisad speaks of a sixfold Yoga, and 
mentions the technical terms of Patafljali's system. 8 Apparently the 
Yoga of Patafljali was not perfected at the time of the early Upanisads, 
though we see its gradual growth in the later ones. 

Buddha practised Yoga in both its senses. He underwent ascetic 
austerities and practised the highest contemplation. According to 
Lalitavistara , numberless forms of ascetic austerities were in vogue in 
Buddha's time .9 Some of the teachers of Buddha, like Al&ra, were 
adepts in Yoga. The Buddhist Suttas are familiar with the Yoga 
methods of concentration. The four states of dhyana of Buddhism 
correspond roughly to the four stages of conscious concentration in 
the classical Yoga.* 0 According to Buddhism, the possession of the 
five qualities of faith, energy, thought, concentration and wisdom, 
enables one to attain the end of Yoga 1 *; and the Yoga accepts this 

* x. 136*. 4-5. See I.P., p. hi. 

* The Gayatri is mentioned in the R.V., iii. 3. 9, 10. See alsp Sukla 
Yajur Veda , iii.- 35 ; Sdma Veda , ii. 8. 12. 

3 I.P., p. Z2S. 

4 Bfh. Up., iv. 14 ; iii. 5 ; iv. 4 ; Tait., i ; Katha, iii. 12 ; Pra$na, v. 5. 

r Chan. Up., iii. 17. 4 ; Bfh., i. 2. 6 ; iii. 8. 10 ; Tait., i. 9. 1 ; iii. 2. I ; 

iii. 3. 1 ; Tait. Br2Lh., ii. 2. 3. 3 ; Sat. Br 5 ,h., xi. 5. 8. 1. 

6 vi. 10. 7 See also Ch&n., vi. 8. 6. 

8 vi. 18. 9 I.P., p. 355, n. 3. 

Y.S., i. 17. See I.P., p. 426. »» Majjkima Nik&ya , i. 16/ 
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view. 1 The YogacSra school of Buddhism openly combines Buddhist 
doctrine with the Yoga details. The later Buddhistic works assume 
a developed Yoga technique.* 

In the MahdbhSrata , the S&mkhya and the Yoga are used as com¬ 
plementary aspects of one whole, signifying theory and practice, philo¬ 
sophy and religion. It is said that the Yoga admits a twenty-sixth 
principle of God, Besides, salvation, which was originally looked upon 
as identification with the Absolute, becomes isolation of spirit from 
prakfti, when the Absolute ceased to be the all-comprehensive being 
from which the individual souls sprang and became the l£vara, or 
helper. There are references to dharana, pra$&yama in the MahS - 
bhdrata .3 Many of the ascetics of the Epic resort to Yoga as a means 
to the attainment of magical powers, 4 which are frequently mentioned 
in the Mahdbharata. 5 

The Upanisads, the Mahdbhdrata, including the Bhagavadgttd, 
Jainism and Buddhism accept Yogic practices. The Yoga doctrine 
is said to be as old as BrahmS. Patafijali's Yoga is the crystallisation 
of ideas on asceticism and contemplation extant at his time in a more 
or less hazy and undefined way. He codified the nebulous tradition 
evolved under the pressure of life and experience. His system bears 
the marks of the age in which it was produced. While we have in it 
the most refined mysticism, we have also mixed with it many beliefs 
derived from the prevailing religions of the time. 

V&tsy&yana refers to an earlier form of Yoga which held the 
doctrine of the creation of the world by the karma of the spirit, which 
is also responsible for the evils of love and hatred and the impulse 
for activity and the coming into being of the non-existent and the 
passing away of the existent. 6 This Yoga insists on the importance 
of human activity, and is more closely related to the Karma MIm&ihs& 
than to the Samkhya, which adopts the satk&ryav&da, the ultimateness 
of soul and the rise of conscious occurrences on account of connection 
with the body, the senses, mind and material qualities. So, according 
to V&tsy&yana, there are sharp differences between the Sfimkhya and 
the Yoga even on such fundamental questions as the nature of the soul, 
activity and causation. When insistence on activity is attached to 
the Samkhya philosophy, we get the classical type of Yoga. 

* Y.S., i. 33. 

» For a detailed account, see Hopkins : Yoga Technique in the Great Epic , 
J.A.O.S., xxii. 

3 xii. 11683-4. 4 x ii* 326. 8. 

5 xii. 340-55 ; xii. 303. 163 ; xiii. 14. 420. 

6 Purusakarma dinimitto bhutasargab, karmahetavo do?fifi pravjrttiS ca, 
svagu$avi$i§ta£ cetana, asad utpadyata utpannaih nirudhyata iti yogan&m 
(N.B., i. 1. 29). Uddyotakara adds that, according to this Yoga, the organs 
of senses were made of elements (bhiitas). 
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III 

Date and Literature 

The Yoga Sutra of Patafijali is the oldest textbook of the Yoga 
school. It has four parts, of which the first treats of the nature and 
aim of samadhi, or meditative absorption (samadhipada), the second 
explains the means of attaining this end (sadhanapada), the third gives 
an account of the supernormal powers that can be attained through 
the Yoga practices (vibhutipada), and the fourth sets forth the nature 
of liberation (kaivalyapada). 1 According to Yajfiavalkya Stnrti, 
Hira^yagarbha is the founder of the Yoga system, and Madhava points 
out that this does not contradict Patafijali's authorship of the Yoga 
Sutra, since Patafijali calls his work " Anu^asana," where the preposition 
" anu " implies that his statement follows a primary revelation, and is 
not itself the first formulation of the system. 3 PatafijaH, the gram¬ 
marian, is assigned to the middle of the second century b.c.,s though 
his identity with the author of the Yoga Sutra is not proved.4 Vyasa's 

1 Since the criticisms of the other schools occur in the fourth part of 
the Y.S., and since the word “ iti," denoting the conclusion of a work, 
occurs at the end of the third, it is suggested that the fourth part is a later 
addition. See Das Gupta : Hist, of Ind. Ph., p. 230. * S.D.S., xv. 

3 Patanjali's Y.S. is assigned to the second century b . c ., though some 
are of opinion that it is so late as the fourth century a.d. The atomic 
theory (i. 40), the Sautrantika theory of time as a series of moments (iii. 52), 
the sphotav&da (see Y.B., iii. 17), the Buddhist idealism (iv. 15-17) are 
referred to in the Y.S. Assuming that Vasubandhu's idealism is criticised in 
the V.S., Professor Woods puts the earlier limit of the Y.S. at the fourth 
century a.d. His opinion seems to be supported by the fact that Nagarjuna 
does not mention the Yoga in his Kdrikd. This argument does not take 
us far, in view of the admitted fact that the Chinese translation of Nagarjuna's 
UpdyakautalyahrdayaSdstra mentions the Yoga as one of the eight schools 
of philosophy, and Buddhist idealism may be regarded as earlier than 
Vasubandhu and Asahga. Jacobi thinks that the Yoga system was in 
existence as early as 300 b . c . Umilsvati’s Tattvdrtha Sutra, ii. 52, refers to 
the Y.S., iii. 22. Umasv&ti, who must precede his commentator Siddhasena 
(fifth century) is generally assigned to the third century a.d. So Patafijali 
cannot be later than a.d. 300. 

4 Bhoja, in his commentary on the Y.S., called Rajamarta^ia (Intro¬ 
duction, p. 5), says that he wrote works on grammar, Yoga and medicine, 
and so, " like Patafijali, removed the defilements from our speech, minds 
and bodies." He thereby suggests that Patafijali wrote works on grammar 
(speech). Yoga (mind), and medicine (body). This is the earliest reference, 
It is, however, open to doubt whether Bhoja wrote the Introduction. 
Woods, in his Introduction to the Yoga System (Harvard Oriental Series), 
makes out a case against the identification of the grammarian Patafijali, 
the author of the Mahabhdfya, with Patafijali, the author of the Y.S. 
There are no special coincidences in language or doctrine between the two 
works. The great grammarians, Bhartfhari, Kaiyata, V&mana and N&ge$a, 
do not refer to the identity of the author of the Y.S. with the grammarian. 
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commentary on the Yoga Sutra (fourth century a.d.) gives the standard 
exposition of the Yoga principles. Vacaspati wrote a glossary on 
Vy&sa's Bhasya called TattvavaiiSradi (ninth century). Bhoja’s 
Rajamartantfa is a work of considerable value. Vijfi&nabhik^u’s 
Yogav&rttika, a running commentary on Yoga bhttfya and YogasSra- 
sathgraha are useful manuals. The author criticises V&caspati’s views 
on some points and attempts to bring the Yoga system nearer the 
philosophy of the Upanisads. 1 Every system of thought utilises the 
methods of Yoga in its own interests. Some of the later Upani?ads, 
such as Maitri, Ssndilya, Yogatativa, DhySnabindu, Hathsa, Vardha, 
and N&dabindu, attach great importance to the principles of the Yoga. 


IV 

The Samkhya and the Yoga 

Pataiijali systematised the conceptions of the Yoga and 
set them forth on the background of the metaphysics of the 
Samkhya, which he assumes with slight variations. In the 
early works the Yoga principles appear along with the 
Saihkhya ideas.* The twenty-five principles are accepted by 
the Yoga, which does not care to argue about them. The 
universe is uncreated and eternal. It undergoes changes. 
In its noumenal state it is called prakfti, which is associated 
with the gunas, and is always the same. There are countless 
individual souls which animate living beings and are by 
nature pure, eternal and immutable. But, through the asso¬ 
ciation with the universe, they become indirectly the expe- 
riencers of joys and sorrows, and assume innumerable embodied 
forms in the course of samsara. Regarding the development 
of prakfti, the Yoga holds that there are two parallel lines 
of evolution, starting from mahat, which, on the one side, 
develops into ahamkara, manas, the five senses of cognition 
and the five of action, and, on the other, develops into the 
five gross elements through the five tanmatras. According 
to Vyasa, the gross elements are derived from the five essences, 
and the eleven senses from ahamkara or asmita. The tan- 

* The other works on the Yoga systems, such as those by N£goji Bhatta 
(Nage&a Bhatta), Narayagabhik$u and Mahadeva, modify Patafijali's views 
so as to suit their own preconceptions. 

* See Kafka Up . Vyksa's commentary on the Y.S. is also called Sathkhya- 
pravacanabka?ya, which brings out the intimate relation between the 
S&xhkhya and the Yoga. 
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matras are not derived from the latter, but they, together 
with asmita, are said to be the six slightly specialised ones 
(avi£e§a) due to mahat. Vijnanabhik§u thinks that Vyisa is 
simply describing the modifications of buddhi in two classes, 
but does not mean to suggest that the rise of tanm&tras from 
mahat is independent of ahamkara. 1 In the S&mkhya, 
ahamkara, as sattvika, gives rise to the senses, and, as t&masa, 
to the tanmatras, and both these are held up in the mahat; 
and so this distinction between the Samkhya and the Yoga 
accounts of evolution is not a serious one. We find that the 
Yoga brings the three internal organs of the Samkhya under 
citta. It does not recognise ahamkara and manas as separate 
from buddhi. It also looks upon the sense-organs as material 
in character, and so finds no need for a subtle body. 

Ignorance of the true nature of things causes desires and 
the like, which are the basis of pain and suffering in the world. 
The question of the origin of ignorance is meaningless in view 
of the beginninglessness of the world. Even in pralaya the 
individual cittas of puru§as return to prakrti and lie within 
it, together with their own avidyas, and at the time of each 
new creation or evolution of the world these are created 
anew, with such changes as are due to the individual avidyis. 
These latter manifest themselves in the cittas as the kle£as, 
or afflictions, which again lead to the karmaSaya, jati, §yu§ 
and bhoga. The Yoga accounts for creation by the two 
agencies of God and avidya. Through the force of the latter, 
the ever-revolving energy of prakrti transforms itself into 
modifications as the mental and the material world, while 
God, though remaining outside the pale of prakrti, removes 
the obstructions offered by the latter. Avidya is unintelligent 
and so is not conscious of the desires of the innumerable 
puru§as; God is the intelligence adjusting the modifications 
of prakrti to the ends of puru§as. The jiva is found to be 
involved in matter, and this constitutes his fall from his 
purity and innocence. The individual, in the Yoga, is not 
so much at the mercy of prakrti as in the S3ihkhya. He has 
greater freedom, and, with the help of God, he can effect his 
deliverance. As in the Saihkhya, so in the Yoga, the round 
of rebirths, with its many pains, is that which is to be escaped 

1 Yogavfrttika, i. 45. 
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from; the conjunction of pradhana and self is the cause of 
this samsara ; the destruction of this conjunction is the 
escape, and perfect insight is the means of escape. 1 The 
self is the seer and pradh&na is the object of knowledge,* and 
their conjunction is the cause of samsara. 

The end of liberation is the isolation of puru§a from 
prakfti, to be attained by a discrimination between the two. 
While the Samkhya holds that knowledge is the means of 
liberation, the Yoga insists on the methods of concentration 
and active striving.3 As we have seen, in the Bhagavadgita, 
as in the Svdatvatara Upanisad, Samkhya is the way of 
salvation by knowledge, while Yoga is that of active striving 
or dutiful action in a spirit of disinterestedness. 4 So while 
the Samkhya is busy with logical investigations, the Yoga 
discusses the nature of devotional exercises and mental 
discipline. Hence the latter was obliged to introduce the 
conception of God, thus meriting the title of Seivara Samkhya 
as distinct from Kapila’s NiriSvara Samkhya. The aim of 
the Yoga is to free the individual from the clutches of matter. 
The highest form of matter is citta, and the Yoga lays down 
the course by which a man can free himself from the fetters 
of citta. By withdrawing the citta from its natural functions, 
we overcome the pain of the world and escape from 
samsara. 

« Dubkhabahulab sartisaro heyab, pradh&napurusayob sarfiyogo heya- 
hetufc. SamyogasyatyantikI nivj-ttir hanam hanopayab samyagdar£anam 
(Y.B., ii. 15). 

* ii. 18. 

3 Madhusudana Sarasvatl speaks of jflana and Yoga as two different 
methods for attaining liberation, and quotes from Yogavd&itfha in his 
commentary on B.G., vi. 29 : " To suppress mind with its egoism, etc., 
yoga and jflana are the two means. Yoga is the suppression of mental 
activity; jflana is true comprehension. For some yoga is not possible; 
for some jflana is not possible." 

Dvau kramau cittanaiasya yogo jnanaifa ca rflghava 
Yogo vfttinirodho hi jnanaih samyagaveksanam 
AsSdhyab kasyacid yogab kasyacit tattvantecayafo. 

Cp. Bhagavata : NirvaaSniih jflinayogo nyasinam iha karmasu (B.G., v. 5 ; 
Yogasdrasamgraha , i. 7). It all depends on the psychological type to 
.which we belong. Perhaps an introvert will take to the Yoga, while an 
extrovert will turn rather to the S£ihkhya. 

4 B.G., xiii. 24. See also M.B., xii. 11679-11707. See also S.S.S.S., 
X. 4-6, where mere knowledge is declared to be inadequate according to 
the Yoga system. 
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V 

Psychology 

What the S&mkhya calls “ mahat ” the Yoga calls “ citta.” 1 
It is the first product of prakrti, though it is taken in a 
comprehensive sense, so as to include intellect, self-con¬ 
sciousness and mind. 2 It is subject to the three gunas, and 
undergoes various modifications according to the predominance 
of the gujjas. It is essentially unconscious, though it becomes 
conscious by the reflection of the self which abides by it. It 
undergoes modifications when it is affected by the objects 
through the senses. The consciousness of puru§a reflected in 
it leads to the impression that it is the experiencer. Citta is 
really the spectacle of which the self is by reflection the 
spectator. Citta, as cause, is all-pervading like akasa, and we 
have as many cittas as there are purusas, since each purusa 
has a citta connected with it. The citta contracts or expands' 
in the various kinds of abodes in the successive lives. It 
appears contracted when the purusa assumes an animal body 
and expanded relatively when it assumes a human body. 
This contracted or expanded citta is called karyacitta, which 
manifests itself in the states of consciousness. At death the 
k&raijacitta, always connected with the purusas, manifests itself 
as karyacitta in the new body formed by the apura, or the 
filling in of prakrti, on account of past merit or demerit. The 
Yoga does not admit a separate subtle body in which the 
citta is encased. 3 While karanacitta always remains vibhu 
or all-pervading, the karyacitta appears contracted or expanded 
according to the body which it occupies.4 It is the aim of 
the Yoga discipline to turn back the citta to its original 
status of all-pervading karanacitta, by the suppression of 

1 Citta in the Vedanta is used as a synonym for buddhi or its modifica¬ 
tion See Ved&ntas&ra. 

* Cittaiabdena antafckaragam buddhim upalak$ayati (VScaspati) on Y.S., 
i. I. 3 See Tattvavattdradi, iv. io. . 7 

4 The Saihkhya, however, does not regard the citta as essentially all- 
pervading. See VySsa and Vacaspati on Y.S., iv. io. Cp. N&ge&a: 
Sariikhyab pratipuru$aih sarvaSarlrasadharanam ekaikam eva cittam. 
Kixh tu ghataprasadarfipam, svalpamahad&^rayabhedena, pradfpavat 
svalpamahaccharlrabhedena, saihkocavikSsacalitay& svalpamahatparim&Qattt 
ca, na tu vibhu, iv. io). 
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rajas and tamas. The Yogin acquires omniscience when the 
all-pervading state of citta is restored. When it becomes as 
pure as the puru§a itself, the latter is liberated. It is by 
means of citta that the self (puru§a) becomes aware of objects 
and enters into relation with the world. 1 Citta exists for the 
sake of the puru§a, who is deeper than thought, feeling and 
will.* In knowledge the nature of puru§a or self is not 
altered, though it is said to be the seat of knowledge.3 Know¬ 
ledge results when the intelligence (caitanya) is reflected in 
the mirror of the thinking substance (citta), and assumes its 
form in so far as the latter has the form of the object. Citta 
may undergo modifications and assume the form of the objects 
presented to it; but it cannot perceive what it sees, since it 
is unconscious in its nature.4 It is the reflection of the self 
acting on it that makes it perceive what is presented to it. 
In the case of all objective knowledge, the citta is affected 
by the subject as well as the object. Even though citta is 
ever changing, our knowledge is constant, since the self, 
which is the real knower, is constant. Again, since citta can 
undergo only one modification at a time, the self knows only 
one object at a time. So we cannot have a cognition of the 
citta as well as the object at the same time.5 The objects 
perceived are independent of our perception. What causes 
the knowledge of a thing does not cause the thing itself. 4 
Two different ideas cannot arise simultaneously. 7 Impres¬ 
sions produced in the citta leave behind certain residua which 
are the causes of interests and desires, new births and further 
experiences. The functionings of citta produce potencies, 
which, in their turn, cause potencies; and so the wheel of 
samsara goes on perpetually. 8 From these relations passions 
and desires arise, and the sense of personality is produced. 
Life in samsara is the outcome of desires and passions. The 

* i. 2 ; ii. 6, 17 and 20. 

* Citta is not in connection with the self, but is only near it. This 

nearness does not result from a spatial or temporal correlation of the self 
with it. The distinguishing feature is that the self stands to citta in a 
condition of natural harmony (yogyatS). The self can experience and the 
citta can be experienced. Citta is described as an object of experience 
when it undergoes changes which have the forms of various kinds of things 
(V&caspati, i. 4). 3 ii. 20. 

« iv. 17-19. s iv. 20. 6 iv. 16. 7 iv. 19. 

* Evarii vjrttisaxhsk&racakram ani&am ftvartate (Y.B., i. 5). 
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subject is distinguished from the ego dependent on the expe¬ 
rience of the world. The life of the ego is restless and un¬ 
satisfied, subject as it is to the five afflictions of avidya, or 
mistaking the non-eternal for the eternal, the impure for the 
pure, the unpleasant for the pleasant, and the non-self for 
the self, 1 asmita, or the erroneous identification of oneself 
with the instruments of body and mind, 2 raga, or attachment 
to pleasant things, dve§a, or hatred of unpleasant things, and 
abhinive^a, or the instinctive love of life and the dread of 
death. 3 Deliverance consists in severing the relation of self 
and citta. When the self is freed from citta, it withdraws 
itself into its ground, becomes passionless, purposeless and 
depersonalised. The purusa in its true nature is merely the 
spectator of the mind's activity. When the mind (citta) is 
active, the self appears to experience various conditions, and 
when the mind becomes calm in meditation the self abides in 
its own true form. 

While the Yoga allows for the Samkhya theory of liberation 
through discrimination, the main emphasis is on the other 
means of achieving freedom, the suppression of mental 
activities. The suppression of mental activities is not to be 
identified with the state of deep sleep. By yoga or concen¬ 
tration, we exclude the superficial layers and get at the inner 
spirit. Concentration is a quality of the citta in all its five 
stages.4 The citta is called k§ipta, or restless, when it has an 
excess of rajas and is tossed about by objects. We might 
fix our attention on objects due to our passions and interests, 
but this kind of concentration does not help us to our real 
freedom. It is mu<Jha, or blinded, when it has an excess of 
tamas and is possessed by the modification of sleep. It is 
vik§ipta, or distracted, when, as more often, it is unstable on 
account of natural defects or accidental troubles. The 
ordinary mind is in this condition pursuing the pleassuit and 

1 ii. 5. Avidy 5 is not merely the non-perception (akhyati) of the 
difference between puru$a and buddhi, but a false perception (anyath&- 
khySti), by which we mistake buddhi for self and regard it as pure and 
permanent and a source of pleasure. AvidyS. is the root of the unbroken 
series (sant&na), of hindrances (kleSa), and of latent impressions of karma 
(karm&aya), together with its fruition (Y.B., ii. 5). 

* ii. 6. 

Sa ca sfirvabhaumal cittasya dharmafe (Y.B., i. 1). 

VOL II 12 
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avoiding the unpleasant. These three are said to be imperfect, 
since they are associated with the three gunas The mind is 
said to be ekagra or single-pointed, when it is devoted to one 
object of meditation and is entirely filled with sattva. This 
prepares the mind for its greatest efforts. It is niruddha or 
restricted, when its developments are checked. Though their 
latent impressions remain , 1 * * * * the flow of mental modifications 
is arrested. The Yoga psychologists admit that concentration 
is a general characteristic of all states of mind, though it is 
found in its intensest form in the state of samadhi. Every 
mental modification (vrtti) leaves behind a samskara, or latent 
tendency, which may manifest itself as a conscious state 
when the occasion arises. Similar vrttis strengthen similar 
dispositions. The Yogi should not only arrest the modifica¬ 
tions but also destroy the dispositions, otherwise they may 
shoot forth again. When the mind is rid of its modifications, 
it is said to be in a balanced state (samapatti), and to assume 
the form of whatever object is presented to it, the knower, 
the known or the act of knowledge.* It assumes the nature 
of the object as it is in itself. 

There are lower forms of this balanced state. In savitarkasama- 
patti, or the balanced state with deliberation, words, objects and 
meanings (gabdfirthajfiana) are mixed up .3 When words and meanings 
drop out, i.e. when the memory is rid of them, then the object makes 
its appearance in the mind in its own distinct nature, and we have 
nirvitarkasamfipatti, or non-deliberative balanced state .4 Vyfisa says : 
" When the memory is purified from the remembrances of the con¬ 
ventional use of words, and when the concentrated insight (sam&dhi- 
prajfia) is free from relations (vikalpa) of ideas of inference or of what 
has been heard, the intended object remains as it is in itself and nothing 
more, and is specifically characterised as having just that form which 
it has in itself and as nothing more." 5 This is higher perception 
(param pratyak§am) and the basis of all inferential and verbal know¬ 
ledge. From it these have their being. 6 7 This knowledge is not 
accompanied by an idea either of inference br of verbal knowledge .7 

1 These two correspond to the sazhprajfi&ta and asaihprajftata sam&dhi. 

The first three are also brought under Yoga, since concentration in some 

degree is present even in the waking state. Yatkixhcic cittavj-ttnirodham 

( V ogas&rasatkgraha, v). 

* i. 41. 3 i. 42. 4 i. 43* 3 Y.B., i. 43. 

6 Tac ca SrutSnum&nayor bijam. Tatab giut&numSne prabhavatab 
(Y.B., i. 43). 

7 Na ca £rutanum£najfi&nasahabhfitaxh tad darganam. Y.B., i. 43. 
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We have also the reflective (savic&ra) and the non-reflective balanced 
states. The former refers to subtle elements whose forms have been 
manifested and are characterised by an experience of space, time and 
cause. In it a subtle element capable of being apprehended by one 
idea and particularised by the manifested (udita) forms serves as the 
object of insight. The latter non-reflective sam&patti refers in all 
ways and by all means to the subtle elements that are free from char¬ 
acterisations by forms latent or manifested or indeterminable (avya- 
padeSya) and which yet corresponds to all forms and is the essence of 
them all. In the non-reflective samapatti the insight becomes the 
intended object and nothing more. 1 The reflective and the non- 
reflective deal with subtle objects, while the deliberative and the 
non-deliberative deal with gross ones ; and all these are said to be 
forms of sabija sam&dhi, since they provide objects for concentration. 
Puru$a, though subtle, is not the object of these forms of concen¬ 
tration. 

Our mind is an arena of conflicting forces which require 
to be subdued to some unity. There are some desires that 
seek satisfaction, some vital urges of life, such as those of 
self-preservation and self-reproduction, which refuse to be 
easily controlled. The obstacles to concentration are said to 
be the different forms of misconception, 1 namely, ignorance 
(avidya), egoism (asmita), attachment (raga), aversion (dve§a), 
and clinging to life (abhinive§a). Others are sickness, languor, 
doubt, heedlessness, laziness, worldliness, erroneous percep¬ 
tion, failure to attain concentration, and instability in it 
when attained. 3 While the forms of misconception state 
the general attitude to life unfavourable to concentration, the 
other list mentions the detailed incidents which obstruct the 
process of concentration. 


VI 

The Pramanas 

Perception, inference and scripture are accepted as the 
three means of knowledge.4 When the citta is affected by 
some external object, through the sense-organs, we have a 
case of perception. The mental modification is directly 
related to the object. Though the latter has in it both 
generic and specific features, we are concerned more with the 

■ Y.B., i. 44. 1 i. 30. 

1 Y.B., ii. 3. See also Y.B., i. 8. « Y.S., i. 7. 
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latter in perception. The reality of external objects is 
accepted by the Yoga. Like the universe, all sensible objects 
have their eternal archetypes or noumena, which undergo 
phenomenal changes, but are never absolutely destroyed. 
When an object changes into another, only its form is modified, 
and when all forms are destroyed, the object ultimately reverts 
to its primary or noumenal state. The forms are, however, 
not phantasmal. Sensations occur whenever there are sensible 
objects exciting the senses. It is, however, true that though 
the presented object is the same, the resulting sensations 
may be different. For the citta receives the impressions of 
the presented objects under the influence of one or other 
of the three gunas. 1 

Inference is the mental modification through which we 
cognise the generic nature of objects. The cognition of 
invariable concomitance is the basis of inference. Of two 
things invariably connected with each other, the perception 
of the one serves to establish the existence of the other. 

The knowledge of an object seen or inferred by a trust¬ 
worthy person may be communicated to others by means of 
words. This is the third means of knowledge. 

Valid cognition is distinguished from four other kinds of 
mental modifications. Misconception (viparyaya) is an erro¬ 
neous idea which is not true to the nature of the object.* 
Imagination (vikalpa) is a form of words which has no positive 
fact corresponding to it. 3 Sleep (nidra) is that mental modi¬ 
fication which is supported by the negation of the waking and 
dreaming modifications.* It is said to be a mental modification 
(vrtti), since we have on awakening a memory of the kind of 
sleep we had. So Vyasa says : “ The man, just after awaken¬ 
ing, would of course not have this connecting memory had there 
not been during sleep experience of a cause; nor would he 
have the memories based upon it and corresponding with it 
at the time of waking.” 5 So sleep is a particular kind of 
presented idea (pratyaya), and in samadhi even this modifica¬ 
tion has to be restrained. Memory (smjti) is the recollection 
of the object through the impressions left behind by the 
previous experience of it. 

* iv. is-17. » i. 8 . S i. 9 . 

* Abh&vapratyay&valambanS. vj-ttir nidra (i. io). S Y.B., i. 10. 
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The Yoga holds that the knowledge gained through per¬ 
ception, inference and scriptural testimony is not absolutely 
valid, since it assumes, with the Samkhya, that empirical 
knowledge is the product of the erroneous confusion between 
puru§a and buddhi. Truth of things as they are can be 
gained only through the practice of yoga. Vyasa quotes a 
verse to the effect: "By the scriptures, by inference and by 
the eager desire for practice in contemplation, in three ways 
he furthers his insight and gains the highest yoga.” 1 


VII 

The Art of Yoga 

The reality of the self is to be found not by means of an 
objective use of the mind, but by a suppression of its activities 
and penetration beneath the mental strata with which our 
ordinary life and activity conceal our diviner nature. Though 
the seed of spirit is present in each one of us, it is not realised 
by our consciousness, which is too busily engaged with other 
things. We must undergo a severe discipline before we can 
achieve the redirection of our consciousness. The Yoga 
philosophy urges that the necessary inhibition of mental 
states is brought about by practice and conquest of desire.* 
While the latter is the result of a life of virtue, the former 
refers to the effort towards steadiness of thoughts which is 
gained by purificatory action, continence, knowledge and faith.* 
Vairagya or passionlessness, is the consciousness of mastery 
possessed by one who has rid himself of thirst for either seen 
or revealed objects. 5 Such a one is supremely indifferent to 
the pleasures of heaven or of earth. In the highest form of 
vairagya, where the discernment of the self arises, there is 
no danger of any subjection to the desire for objects or their 
qualities. 6 This leads to ultimate freedom, while the lower 

> Agamen&numSnena dhySnSbhySsarasena ca 

TridhH prakalpayan prajfiarh labhate yogam uttamam (Y.B., i. 48). 

VScaspati refers to the correspondence between these three and iravaga, 
manana and nididhyasana. * i. xa. 

> i. 13-14. 4 Y.B., i. 14. 5 i. 15. • i. 16. 
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form of vairagya, which has a trace of rajas (and so pravjtti) 
in it, results in the condition of absorption in prakjti 
(prakftilaya). 

In the human organism we find the physical body, the 
vital dynamism, the psychic principles, in addition to the 
purusa. 1 The purusa is hidden behind veils of corruptible 
flesh and restless mind, all of which offer hindrances to the 
method of Yoga. The close connection of body and mind is 
insisted on, for “ pain, despondency, unsteadiness of the body, 
and inspiration and expiration are the accompaniments of 
distractions.” * Though physical health is not the end of 
human life, it is still one of its essential conditions. We cannot 
look upon man as a physical machine to which spiritual life 
is attached from outside. The body is the instrument for the 
expression of spiritual life. So, instead of renouncing the 
material basis, the Yoga accepts it as part of the spiritual 
problem. To overcome the hindrances, the Yoga gives us 
the eightfold method, consisting of yama (abstention), niyama 
(observance), asana (posture), pranayama (regulation of 
breath), pratyahara (withdrawal of the senses), dhy<Lna 
(fixed attention), dharana (contemplation), and samadhi 
(concentration).? The last three are direct or internal 

1 The Yoga has developed a system of physiology which relates to nSdis, 
or infinitely small nerves, which traverse the body, more than 700 million 
in number, psychic centres or cakras, a hidden energy known as kuodalinl, 
said to reside at the base of the spine, which, when aroused, stimulates the 
cakras to activity. The human body has two main parts, the upper and 
the lower. The head, trunk and limbs form the upper and the legs and 
feet the lower part. The centre of the body, in human beings especially, 
lies at the base of the cerebro-spinal column, which supports and controls 
the two parts of the body. The nerves and ganglionic masses of nervous 
matter are arranged in the two great systems, the sympathetic and the 
cerebro-spinal. The brain and the spinal cord contained within the bony 
cavity of the skull and the spinal column are the great centres of the cerebro¬ 
spinal system. Brahmadairfa or Merudairfa of Hindu physiology is the 
spinal column. It is the seat of the n£<l!su9umQfi, which extends from 
the MfilSldhfira, or root support at the base of the vertebral column to the 
Sahasrara lying within the cerebral region. The other four cakras (plexuses) 
are Sv5dhi?th&na, Magipura, AnShata and Viguddha. The spinal column 
contains three yoganadis of special significance, namely, pifigalfi and 
su$ump&. The last is the chief of them. To the right of it is pifigala, 
and to its left i<?&. This n&d* has six subtle centres called padmas or 
cakras, invisible to our senses, that could be experienced through the eyes 
of Yoga. 

• i 31. 


s ii. 29. 
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(antaranga) aids-, while the first five are indirect or external 
(bahiranga). 1 


VIII 

The Ethical Preparation 

The first two, yama and niyama, abstentions and observ¬ 
ances, lay stress on the ethical preparation necessary for the 
practice of Yoga. We should practise ahimsa, or non-violence, 
truthfulness, honesty, continence and non-acceptance of gifts, 
i.e. we should abstain from the inflicting of injury, from 
falsehood, theft, incontinence and avarice. 1 The chief of 
them all is ahimsa, or non-violence, and all other virtues are 
said to be rooted in it. Ahimsa is interpreted broadly as 
abstinence from malice towards all living creatures in every 
way and at all times. 3 It is not merely non-violence but 
non-hatred (vairatyagah).4 The cultivation of friendliness, 
sympathy, cheerfulness and imperturbability with regard to 
things, pleasant and painful, good and bad, produces serenity 
of mind (cittaprasadanam). We must be free from jealousy 
and not be callous to the suffering of others. While hating 
sin, we must be gentle to the sinner. No exceptions are 
allowed to these principles, which are absolute in their 
character. “ Kill not ” is a categorical imperative, and we 
cannot compromise its absoluteness by holding that we can 
kill the enemies of our country, or the deserters from the 
army, or the renegades of religion, or the blasphemers of the 
Brahmins. Not even self-defence can justify murder. The 
yamas are of universal validity regardless of differences of 
caste and country, age and condition. 5 They are to be acquired 

* While Patafijali's Yoga included all these in one scheme, in later works 
distinctions arose. Karma Yoga is the system of salvation by work. 
Bhaktiyoga insists on attaining perfection through devotion to God, 
Jfi&nayoga speaks of perfection through wisdom, while R 5 j ayoga deals 
with the training of the mind and its psychic powers. Hathayoga discusses 
the methods of bodily control, breath regulation and mantras. An extreme 
development of the idea that physical processes can produce spiritual results 
is found in the Raseivara dargana (S.D.S., ix). 

* ii. 30. 

9 SarvathS sarvadA sarvabhut&nSm anabhidrohafr (Y.B., ii. 30). 

« ii- 35 * 5 ii. 3 *. 
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by all, though all* may not be chosen for the higher life of 
contemplation. The observances (niyama) are purification, 
external and internal, contentment, austerity (tapas), and 
devotion to God. 1 These are optional, though all who resort 
to yoga are required to practise them regularly. A practice 
of these two favours the development of vairagya, or passion¬ 
lessness or freedom from desire, either for things of the world 
or the pleasures of heaven.* 

Whenever we are tempted to violate the ethical precepts, the 
Yoga asks us to think of their opposites (pratipak§abhavan &).3 The 
psycho-analysts speak to us of three ways by which the primary instincts 
may be controlled, which are defence-reaction, substitution and sub¬ 
limation. According to the first, the mind takes up an attitude directly 
contrary to the impulse and tries to shut it out. Where there is a 
strong current of a particular impulse subconsciously, the mind takes 
up consciously a counteracting opposite impulse; The ultimate aim 
of the Yoga is to bring about a complete transmutation of the substance 
of our nature. 

The stream of mind flows in both directions towards good 
and towards evil. When it makes for freedom and knowledge, 
it is said to be flowing towards the good; when it is borne 
onward to the whirlpool of existence, downward towards 
non-discrimination, it is then flowing unto evil.4 

The acts of karma are either b&hya or outer, and minasa or inner. 
They are classified into four types. The black (kr§na) are wicked 
acts, either outer, such as speaking ill of others, or inner, as want of 
faith (a$raddh&). The white (Sukla) are the deeds of virtue, and they 
are internal, as faith, wisdom, etc. The white and black (^ukla-k^^a) 
are those external actions which, however good, are not devoid of 
elements of evil. Even Vedic karmas entail some injury to other 
beings. The neither-white-nor-black (aiukla-akjsna) are the acts of 
those who have renounced everything. 3 The highest kind of activity 
belongs to the last type. 


IX 

The Discipline of the Body 

The Yoga realises that our body has a dignity of its own, 
as much as the mind. Asana, or posture, is a physical help 

* ii. 32- • i. 15. j U. 33. 

4 Y.B.. i. la. 3 iv. 7 
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to concentration . 1 We cannot fix our attention on an object 
when we are running or sleeping. We must settle ourselves 
down in a convenient posture before we begin to meditate. 
Patafijali simply mentions that the posture must be firm, 
pleasant and easy. The commentators have elaborated 
details about the different kinds of postures. When a recent 
critic of Indian culture assured his readers that Indian 
philosophers think that sitting cross-legged and contem¬ 
plating one’s navel are the best way of sounding the depths 
of the universe, he had in view one of the postures of the Yoga. 

The body can be made the basis of either animal inconti¬ 
nence or divine strength. We are asked to be careful about 
our food. We should not eat and drink things which set our 
nerves on edge, driving them into fever or stupor. The lower 
satisfactions of life generally strangle the true joy of spirit. 
If intellectual life and moral activity are the true ends of 
man, then the bodily needs should be subordinated to them. 
The later stages of the Yoga demand great powers of physical 
endurance, and cases are not wanting where the strenuous 
spiritual life strains the earthen vessel to the breaking-point, 
and so the body has to be first brought under control. Hafha 
Yoga aims at perfecting the bodily instrument, freeing it 
from its liability to fatigue and arresting its tendency to 
decay and age. 

The Yoga asks us to control the body and not kill it. 
Abstinence from sensual indulgences is not the same as the 
crucifixion of the body, but the two have sometimes been 
confused in Hindu India as well as Christian Europe.* The 

* See B.G., vi. io ff.; ii. 46-48. 

* Cp. the passage from the Autobiography of Suso, where he relates his 
experiences in the third person: " He' was in his youth of a temperament 
full of fire and life, and when this began to make itself felt it was very 
grievous to him, and he sought in many devices how he might bring his 
body into subjection. He wore for a long time a hair shirt and an iron 
chain, until the blood ran from him, so that he was obliged to leave them 
off. He secretly caused an under-garment to be made for him, and in the 
undergarment he had strips of leather fixed into which a hundred and fifty 
brass nails, pointed and filed sharp, were driven, and the points of the nails 
were always turned towards the flesh. He had this garment made very 
tight, and so arranged to go round him and fasten in front, in order that 
it might fit closer to his body and the pointed nails might be driven into 
his flesh; and it was high enough to reach upwards towards his navel. In 
this he used to sleep at night *' (Life of the Blessed Henry Suso by Himself) 
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Yoga says that the perfection of the body consists in beauty, 
grace, strength and adamantine hardness.* 


X 

Breath-Control 

The regulation of breath receives considerable emphasis, 
though Patafijali mentions it as an optional measure. 1 Serenity 
of mind may be attained by the cultivation of virtues or 
regulation of breath. 3 So it is a concession to the people who 
have faith in it. Breath-control is regarded as a steadying 
influence on the mind, and plays an important part in Hatha 
Yoga, where it is esteemed for its great efficiency in producing 
occult powers. Respiratory exercises are even at the present 
day looked upon as highly beneficial to health.* Monotony 
in breathing sometimes brings about hypnosis. When the 
physically weak take to some of these practices, there is 
great danger. This is why the Yogavidya, or the science of 
concentration, is required to be kept very secret.5 

translated by T. F. Knox). This book mentions many tormenting exercises 
of a more heart-rending description. There are other cases of Christian 
saints who tried to emulate the sorrows of the crucified Jesus, whose beloved 
companions were poverty, suffering and contempt. St. Bernard scourging 
his body to the point of death, St. Teresa crying out in the grip of her 
fierce infatuation with pain " Let me suffer or not live, 0 St. John of the Cross, 
whose bodily severities are indescribable, are some of the noteworthy 
instances. 

1 Rflpal&vapyabalavajrasaihhananatvSm kayasampat (iii. 46). 

* i. 34 - 3 i- 33 - 39 - 

4 The following extract from Dr. Weber's lecture on * The Means for 
the Prolongation of Life " has some interesting observations on this point: 
,4 The remarkable improvement in the heart’s nutrition and action is, I 
think, to a great degree caused by the deep inspirations which are necessitated 
by the act of climbing, especially steady and prolonged climbing. This 
consideration has led me to pay particular attention to respiratory exercises, 
which since then have been very useful to myself and many others, especially 
persons with weak heart muscles. ... I have mostly commenced with 
moderately deep inspirations and expirations continued during three to five 
minutes, once or twice a day, and have gradually increased the exercises 
to ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. • • (British Mtdical Journal, 
December 5, 1903). 

5 See Cint&mani’s Hathapradlpikl , 
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XI 

Sense-Control 

The Chinese philosopher, Lao Tze, asked, " Who is there 
who can make muddy water clear ? ” and answered, " If you 
leave it alone, it will become clear of itself.” 1 PratyShSra 
or the withdrawal of the senses from their natural outward 
functioning, answers to the process of introversion in modem 
psychology.* The mind is to be resolutely shut against all 
impressions from outside. The psalmist said, “ Be still and 
know.” The discipline requires us to drive away the vagrant 
impulses and insistent thoughts. We have to reach the 
condition described by St. John of the Cross as the Night of 
Sense. Every seeker after truth is called upon to make a 
monastic cell in his own heart and retire into it every day. 

Ethical preparation (yama and niyama), bodily posture 
(Usana), breath-control (pranayama), and abstraction of the 
senses from their natural functions (pratyahara) are acces¬ 
sories to the Yoga, and not themselves elements in it.J 


XII 

Contemplation 

To the roving, restless mind of man that would probe the 
secrets of earth and analyse the mysteries of heaven, the Yoga 
says that the truth can be known by a persistent withdrawal 
of consciousness from outward acts as well as inward changes. 
Dharana is fixing the mind (citta) in a particular spot. It is 
steadfastness of mind. In normal life ideas come and go, 
but do not stay long. Concentration is normally sustained 
at its fullest for a very short time only. Dhyana is the 

* Tao-Teh-King. 

* "And thought is best when the mind is gathered into herself, and 
none of these things trouble her—neither sounds nor sights nor pain, nor 
any pleasure—when she has as little as possible to do with the body and 
has no bodily sense or feeling, but is aspiring after being " (Plato: Pkado, 
Jowett's E.T.). 

s These represent the stage of purgation, while dhy&na and dh&rapa 
illumination, and sam&dbi union. 
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resulting state of an even current of thought undisturbed by 
others. It is meditation. Dhyana culminates in samadhi, 
where the sense of identity is lost; body and mind become 
dead to all external impressions, and only the object of 
meditation, whatever it be, remains shining out. When 
these three are directed to a single object, we are said to 
have samyama. 1 When this saihyama is directed to objects, 
external or internal, extraordinary powers, such as seeing 
through closed doors, disappearing from sight, reading other 
people’s thoughts, result. The seeker for liberation rims the 
risk of missing his end if he succumbs to the temptation of 
these powers. One has to resist it, to move upward.* 


XIII 

Samadhi or Concentration 

Samadhi is the name of the condition to be passed through 
before reaching deliverance. Since the Yoga insists on attain¬ 
ing freedom through samadhi, it is defined as samadhi, 
Yogah samadhih.i It is the ecstatic condition in which the 
connection with the outer world is broken. It is the goal of 
the Yoga discipline, since it lifts the soul from its temporal, 
conditioned, changing existence into a simple, eternal and 
perfect life.4 The puru§a regains through it the eternal 
status. There are degrees of concentration or samadhi; sam- 
prajnata or conscious, and asamprajnata or superconscious. 
In the former the mind remains conscious of the object. 
That state where the citta is single in intent and fully illumines 
a distinct and real object, removes the afflictions and slackens 
the bonds of karma, and has for its goal the restraint of all 

1 iii. 4. * iii. 51. 3 Y.B., i. 1. 

4 "*A kind of waking trance I have often had, quite from boyhood, 
when I have been all alone. This has generally come upon me through 
repeating my own name two or three times to myself silently, till all at 
once, out of the intensity of the consciousness of individuality, the individual 
itself seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being; and this not 
* confused state, but the clearest of the clearest and the surest of the surest, 
the weirdest of weirdest, utterly beyond words, where death was an almost 
laughable impossibility, the loss of personality (if so it were) seeming not 
extinction, but the only true life ” [Life of Tennyson, ypL i, p* 320). See 
his 77 * A ncient Sage . 
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modifications, is called sampra j natasamadhi. 1 In it there is 
a union between the knower and the known, in which the 
knower may be said to know the object simply because he 
is it. The thought and the object of thought are the same 
This state is accompanied by deliberation (vitarka), reflection 
(vicara), joy (£Lnanda), and sense of personality (asmiti).* 
These are forms of concentration which have definite 
objects on which they rest. Different names are assigned to 
the various shades which the forms of samprajnatasamadhi 
assume, such as savitarka, savicara, sananda and sasmita. 
We have conscious ecstasy (samprajnatasamadhi) as long as 
we argue about what is good or bad, what is present or absent, 
as long as we feel a sense of joy and have a sense of indi¬ 
viduality. When the feeling of joy passes away and is lost 
in a higher equanimity, there occurs the state called dharma- 
megha, in which the isolation of the soul and its complete 
distinction from matter are realised and karma operates no 
more. According to the Vedanta, it is the state in which 
ideas flow in the clearest manner. 

He who has gained internal calm has an intuitive insight 
into the truth of things. As Vyasa remarks: " The sattva 
of buddhi, the essence of which is light (prakaia), when freed 
from obscuration by impurity, has a pellucid steady flow 
which i$ not dominated by rajas and tamas. When in the 
super-reflective (nirvicara) samadhi, this clearness (vaiSara- 
dya) arises, the yogin gains inner calm (adhyatmaprasada), 
and the vision by the flash (sphuta) of insight, which does 
not pass successively through the serial order (of the usual 
discursive knowledge of experience), and which has as its 
intended object the thing as it really is.” 3 This insight is 
filled with truth, is truth-bearing. 4 There is not a trace of 
misconception. Patafijali distinguishes this insight from the 
knowledge derived through inference and scriptural testimony 
by holding that its object is a concrete reality and not merely 
a general notion.5 In so far as it has a specific entity 
(vi&e§artha) for its object, it has closer relation to perception ; 

* Y.B., i. i. 

> Since we do not have concentration on a real clear object (sadbhfltam 
artham) in sleep, sleep is not a state of concentration. See VScaspati, i. i. 

J Y.B., i. 47. See also ii. 45 ; iii. 54. 

* RtaihbharS tatra prajfiS (i. 48). I i. 49. 
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only the intuited objects are too subtle for gross perception. 1 
It is higher perception (param pratyak§am).» So the indi¬ 
vidual object, whether it belongs to the subtle elements or 
to the self, is apprehended only by this concentrated insight. 
It is seeing with the soul when our bodily eyes are shut. 
When once this intuition arises, its impression rules out all 
other impressions, so that their ideas no more recur.3 When 
We gain the highest kind of intuitive knowledge, which 
simultaneously embraces the past, present and future, with all 
their states in one whole, it leads us to final perfections 

Samadhi is not a simple experience uniform as long as it 
fasts. On the contrary, it is a succession of mental states 
which grow more and more simple until they end in uncon¬ 
sciousness. Asamprajnata samadhi is concentration where 
there is no mental mode (cittavrtti), though the latent impres¬ 
sions may remain.5 In samprajnata samadhi there is a clear 
consciousness of the object reflected upon as distinct from the sub¬ 
ject, whereas this distinction disappears in the asamprajnata. 6 

A distinction is made between the state of sam&dhi possessing the 
seed of future life (sabljasam&dhi) and that in which it is absent 
(nirbijasamSdhi). BIja, or seed, according to Vacaspati, is " the 
latent deposit ( 3 iaya) of karma which corresponds to the hindrances 

« Y.B., i. 49. »" Y.B., i. 43. f 1. 50. 

4 ^i- 54 - 5 i. 18. 

6 ” The soul is no longer conscious of the body or of the mind, but knows 
that she has what she desired, that she is where no deception can come, 
and that she would not exchange her bliss for all the heaven of heavens ” 
(Plotinus: Enneads, vl. 7. 34). Schelling, in his Philosophical Letters upon 
Dogmatism and Criticism, says : " In all of us there dwells a secret marvellous 
power of freeing ourselves from the changes of time, of withdrawing to our 
secret selves away from external things, and of so discovering to ourselves 
the eternal in us in the form of unchangeability. This presentation of 
ourselves to ourselves is the most truly personal experience upon which 
depends everything that we know of the supersensual world. This pre¬ 
sentation shows us for the first time what real existence is, whilst all else 
only appears to be. It differs from every presentation of the sense in its 
perfect freedom, whilst all other presentations are bound, being over¬ 
weighted by the burden of the object. This intellectual presentation occurs 
when we cease to be our own object, when, withdrawing into ourselves, the 
perceiving image merges in the self-perceived. At that time we annihilate 
time and duration of time; we are no longer in time, but time, or rather 
eternity itself, is in us. The external world is no longer an object for us, 
but is lost in us.” Evidently it is not correct to hold that only the Oriental 
mind feels at home in this type of ** emotional ” thinking which culminates 
in a supersensuous object of aesthetic contemplation. 
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of birth, length of life and kinds of enjoyment/' 1 * 3 4 That which has 
this basis is sablja, and that which is exempt from it is nirbija. Like 
all products of prakpti, citta has the three sides of sattva, rajas and 
tamas. According to Vy 3 .sa, “ its aspect of sattva, which is illumina¬ 
tion, when commingled with rajas and tamas, loves power and objects 
of sense; the same, when dominated by tamas, tends towards vice, 
ignorance, absence of detachment and failure to realise its lordliness; 
the same, when the covering of error is removed, illumines all round, 
and since it is pervaded only slightly by rajas, tends towards merit, 
knowledge, detachment and lordliness. The same sattva, when the 
last vestige of rajas is removed, becomes grounded in itself (svarupa- 
pratistham), and being nothing but the discernment of the difference 
between the sattva and the self (sattvapurusS.nyatakhyatim 3 .tram), 
tends towards the contemplation of the cloud of virtue (dharma- 
meghadhy&nopagam bhavati). It is called dharmamegha, or the 
cloud of dharma, since it is full of dharma, or truth, and rains blessings 
on the lower planes, while the man himself is basking in the light of 
the eternal sun of truth, raised above all afflictions and karmas. The 
contemplators (dhyfiyinab) call this the highest intellection (pra- 
saihkhy 5 .nam). But the energy of intelligence (citigakti) is immutable 
and does not unite with objects; it has objects shown to it, and is 
undefiled and unending, while the knowledge of discrimination (vive- 
kakhy 3 ti), whose essence is sattva, is the opposite." Though this is 
the highest kind of knowledge possible, even that has to be suppressed.* 
" So the citta being disgusted with this also restrains this insight. In 
this state it has residual potencies (saihsk 3 ra).... The sablja sam§dhi, 
which gives great powers of understanding, is to be used as a stepping- 
stone to nirbija sam 3 dhi. Since there is no consciousness of any 
objects in the state, it is also called asamprajnfitah." Though some 
residual potencies remain, their roots are cut off. Bhoja is, however, 
of opinion that in perfect asaihprajfi 3 ta samadhi all residual impres¬ 
sions are destroyed.! VySsa and VScaspati hold that residual impres¬ 
sions remain in that state.4 They require, however, to be removed 

1 Tattvavaiidradi , i. 2. 

* Vyasa (i. 4) quotes from Paftcagikha to the effect: " Knowledge is but 
one, discrimination alone is knowledge.*' " Ekam eva darganam khy&tir 
eva darganam." 

3 Bhojavrtti, i. 18. 

4 R 3 jendra L 51 Mitra writes: “ This contradiction may be explained 
by supposing that the P 3 taftjala Bhasya has in view a meditation from 
which there is awaking, while Bhoja describes the final meditation from 
which there is no further waking ; for he admits that in the earlier stages 
of the unconscious meditation there are residua peculiar to it. Yogis admit 
that people do wake from unconscious meditation, and that that meditation 
is often practiced, and in such cases the samsk&ras must remain in latent 
state, to be revived by proper stimuli on waking. It is difficult satisfactorily 
to describe to what condition Patafljali himself referred. The way in which 
he has used the word £e?a would suggest the idea that he has been correctly 
interpreted in the P 3 tafijala Bhi^ya *' (Y.S., p. *3). 
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for ultimate salvation, for the Yoga Sutra says, when even the subliminal 
impression of insight is suppressed, since all is suppressed, the Yogin 
gains nirblja samadhi or seedless concentration.* 

Until we reach the stage of samadhi our effort is the nega¬ 
tive one of discriminating puru§a from prakrti. When the 
distinction is realised, the positive nature of spirit manifests 
itself. This manifestation of the nature of spirit on its own 
plane, above all confusion with prakrti, is the highest form 
of samadhi. In this superconscious samadhi the seer abides 
in himself. 2 All possibility of confusion between the self and 
the activity of citta ceases.3 The Yoga believes that the 
citta of man is like a millstone. If we put wheat under it, 
it grinds it into flour; if we put nothing under it, it grinds 
on until it grinds itself away. When we strip the citta of 
its fluctuations, its workings cease, and it is reduced to a 
condition of absolute passivity. We then enter into a silence 
which is untouched by the ceaseless noises of the outer world. 
The citta has become desolate, but the self is quite at home. 
It is the mystical state which occurs as a sequel to intense 
concentration. We cannot give an adequate description of it. 
For, as Vyasa quotes, “ through yoga must yoga be known, 
and yoga becomes manifest through yoga, and he who is 
earnest about yoga rests in it for evermore.” 4 Samadhi is a 
condition which few can attain and almost none can possess 
long, since it is broken in upon by the calls of life. So it is 
said that final liberation is not possible until the body is 
cast off. 

That ecstatic states occur cannot be doubted. Plato 
regards “ this divine madness ” as “ the source of the chiefest 
blessings granted to man.” The highest intuitions are revealed 
in such moments. Moses at Mount Horeb heard the “ I am ” 
of the Eternal Spirit. Isaiah perceived the mystery of the 
reality in the words “ Holy, Holy, Holy.” St. Peter knew, 
from the vision of the street, that God was the God of all 
peoples and nations. St. Paul is reported to have fallen into 
a trance at his conversion. The mediaeval mystics speak of 

1 i. 51. Tasyapi nirodhe sarvanirodhannirbljab samSdhib. 

* i. 3 - si. 3-4. 

4 Yogena yogo jfiatavyo yogo yogSt pravartate 

Yo'pramattas tu yogena sa yoge ramate ciram. (Y.B., iii. 6.) 
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visions and voices as quite common. Wordsworth and 
Tennyson among modern poets refer to ecstatic conditions. 
These visions and voices are generally represented as the 
visitations of God, intended to help the struggling saint and 
strengthen him in his hour of need ; so that, to the believers 
in God, ecstasy is another name for deification.* The Yoga, 
however, does not accept this view. Every soul is potentially 
divine, and its divinity is manifested when nature, external 
and internal, is controlled.* The visions and the voices are, 
in Yoga, regarded as the revelations of the creative spirit in 
man. Whether they are authentic or not is to be judged by 
the light of reason. 


XIV 

Freedom 

Freedom in the Yoga is kaivalya, or absolute independence. 
It is not a mere negation, but is the eternal life of the purusa, 
when it is freed from the fetters of prakrti. It is defined as 
the relapse of the qualities (gunah) in view of the absence 
of any purpose of the self or the energy of intelligence 
grounded in Itself. 3 The purusa is in his true form (svarupa). 
As in the case of other Hindu systems of thought, so also in 
the Yoga, the cause of all desire is ignorance of the true nature 
of things. The effect of this ignorance is the body, its support 
is citta, and its object is worldly enjoyment. So long as 
avidya remains, the individual does not shake off his burden. 
Avidya can be removed by discriminative knowledge (vive- 
kakhyati).4 When the individual acquires knowledge, all 

* " A condition of automatic activity, referred to Christ or God as the 
cause, is spoken of by some of the great Christian mystics as deification " 
(J. H. Leuba : Journal of Philosophy , xxi. p. 702). 

» See the illuminating preface in Bernard Shaw's Saint Joan . 

3 PurusarthaSunyanam gu$ 5 .n&m pratiprasavafc kaivalyaih svarfipa- 
prati§th& va citiSaktir iti (Y.S., iv. 34). 

4 It is said to have seven stages, as follows : (1) The thing to be escaped 
from has been known, and so need not be known again. (2) The reasons 
for the thing to be escaped from have dwindled away, and so need not 
dwindle away again. (3) The escape is directly perceived by the concen¬ 
tration of restriction (nirodhasam&dhina), (4) The means, of escape in the 
form of discriminative discernment has been cultivated. While these four 
belong to the fourfold release from external phenomena (karyavimukti). 
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false notions disappear. The self is purified and remains 
untouched by the conditions of citta. The gunas retire to 
rest and the self abides in its own essence. 1 

The goal of jiva is detachment and independence. It is 
not compatible with the human relationships of family life, 
society, etc., and accordingly the Yoga is said to be an 
unethical system. Ethical considerations cannot have any 
place in a system that aims at the breaking of all bonds 
connecting the individual to the world.* The criticism is 
one which we have frequently met. The ethical pathway 
alone helps us to reach the goal of perfection, though the 
latter takes us to a region beyond good and evil. Salvation 
is the realisation of the true nature of the self which is 
obscured by so many impurities. We can get rid of them 
only by effort and discipline. The Yoga is much more 
emphatic than many other systems in holding that philosophy 
cannot save us. What we stand in need of is not subtleties 
of disquisition but control of will. We must subdue the 
inner turmoil of emotion and passion. The true philosopher 
is a physician of the soul, one who helps us to save ourselves 
from the bondage of desire. 

The Yoga recognises that all men are not capable of the 
discipline it insists on. There are some who are called in 
modem psychology extraverts, and for them the Yoga of 
action (kriyayoga), consisting of austerities (tapas), study 
(sv&dhyaya), and devotion to God (I^varapranidhana), are 
prescribed.3 Tapas or austerity is that which bums up the 
impurities mixed up with the subconscious impressions result¬ 
ing from afflictions and karma. The Yoga psychology assumes 
that, besides the conscious mind, there is an unconscious but 

the other three refer to the final release (cittavimukti), and they are: 
(i) the authority of buddhi is ended ; (2) the gunas come to rest; (3) the 
self that has severed its connection with the gunas is enlightened by himself 
and nothing more, and is stainless and isolated. (Gupasaihbandb&tltah 
svarupamatrajyotir amalafe kevall puru$a iti.) (Y.B., U. 27.) 

* iii. 24-33. 

* " An ethical purpose and practice is not logically demanded by the 

goal of Yoga; for honesty, friendliness, etc., are irrelevant to one who seeks 
utter detachment and isolation. The coupling of a concern for moral values 
with a desire for the suppression of personality is one of the incongruities 
that betray the confusion of thought from which this system suffers" 
(Journal of Philosophy, xvi. No. 8, p. 200). 1 ii. i. 
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psychically active region, and tapas aims at the control of the 
contents of this unconscious region. 1 

A Yogi who has attained the power of samadhi sets about destroying 
karma, which is of three kinds : (i) deeds done in the past whose conse¬ 
quences have begun to operate in the present life (prarabdha) ; 
(2) those done in the past whose consequences have to be expiated 
in some future life or the stored (sarficita) karma ; and (3) those pro¬ 
duced in the present life which require to be expiated in the present 
life or in some future one ( 5 gami). The last can be checked through 
devotion to God and social service. The ripe karmas are exhausted 
in this life, and about the unripe ones, which demand a future life, it is 
said, the Yogi can create all the bodies necessary to pay off the old 
debts. Each of the bodies has a citta or mind, of its own, called the 
nirm&ga citta or the artificial mind. The artificial bodies with their 
cittas are distinguished from the ordinary ones, since they are perfectly 
methodical in all their acts. The consciousness of the Yogi controls 
these different automatisms. As soon as the automaton, which has 
a particular destiny, a particular portion of the stored-up karma to 
exhaust, fulfils its aim, the Yogi withdraws his control from it, and 
the M man " dies a sudden death. Unlike the natural mind, the 
experiences of the artificial mind leave no traces behind.* 


XV 

Karma 

So long as avidyfi is not overcome, there will be life in 
saihsara. The law of karma is assumed as valid, and our 
life, its character and length, are all determined by it.3 Though 
we do not remember our past lives, we can infer particulars 
about them from the tendencies of the present 4 ; and these 
tendencies will cease to exist on the disappearance of their 
cause (hetu), motive (phala), substratum (a£raya), and object 
(alaihbana). The root cause is avidya, though we may have 
other proximate causes ; the motive refers to the purpose 
with reference to which any conation becomes operative in 

* What happens above the threshold of consciousness is symbolic of the 
play of the forces underneath it. Adepts in Yoga explore, in cases of nervous 
disease and “ possession," what is normally hidden in the unconscious being 
by letting it come to the surface through hypnotic trance or otherwise. 
Belief in such cures, which remind us of modem psycho-analysis, is wide 
in India. 

* iv. 4-5. * ii. 12-14. 4 iv. 9. 
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the present; citta is the substratum of the residual potencies, 
and the object is that which excites the potencies.* 

XVI 

Supernormal Powers 

The popular cult of magic is mixed up with the religious 
scheme of salvation in the Yoga. That certain magical 
powers are acquired during the course of the yogic sSdhana 
is recognised in early Buddhistic works, though Buddha 
himself set aside the pursuit of those powers as unfavourable 
to peifection. The Hindu scriptures speak to us of men who, 
through dint of hard tapas, acquired marvellous powers. 
The acquisition of these powers is subordinated to the chief 
end of samadhi in the Yoga system. Though the highest 
goal may not be attained, the lower stages are not without 
their value. Each stage brings its own reward. Control of 
the body through postures results in an indifference to the 
extremes of heat and cold. 1 We obtain a full intuitive know¬ 
ledge of whatever we concentrate on. Samyama, or concen¬ 
tration, is the means by which we acquire a knowledge of 
supersensuous objects. Through it we know the inmost core 
of things and reach the great light of wisdom (prajnaloka). 
By means of constraint on friendliness, compassion and joy, 
these qualities increase. 3 If we concentrate on muscular 
powers, we will have a giant’s strength.4 Heightened powers 
of the senses (hyperaesthesia), by which the yogin can see and 
hear at a distance, follow as a result of concentration.5 We 
can also acquire a direct knowledge of subliminal impressions, 
and, through them, of our past lives. 6 As the result of 
saihyama on a presented idea, knowledge of another’s mind 
(paracittaj nanam) arises. 7 Transmission of thought from one 
individual to another without the intervention of the normal 
communicating mechanisms is quite possible. Through con¬ 
centration on the threefold modifications which all objects 
constantly undergo, we acquire the power to know the past, 
present and the future. 8 The yogi can make his body 

* Y.B. iv. ii. • ii. 48. s iii. 23. 4 iii. 24. 

5 iii. 33. 6 iii. 18. 7 iii. 19. • iii. ifr. 
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invisible.* By means of samyama on the twofold karma, on 
the potencies which will soon be exhausted and those which 
will take a long time, he knows when he will die. He can know 
the fine, the concealed and the obscure, the cosmic spaces, the 
starry system, the pole star, the bodily constitution, by practising 
the relevant samyamas. According to Patanjali, he who dis¬ 
cerns the distinction between the self and objective existence 
gains authority over all states of existence and omniscience.* 
Before we gain full knowledge we sometimes have a kind 
of prior intuition of the truth, and this is called pratibh5.J 

The supernormal powers are really obstacles to sam&dhi, 
though they are regarded as perfections when one acquires 
them.4 They are by-products of the higher life. They are 
the flowers which we chance to pick on the road, though the 
true seeker does not set out on his travels to gather them. 
Only through the disregard of these perfections can freedom 
be gained.5 In Bunyan’s allegory the pilgrims to the celestial 
city find, even at the very gateway of heaven, a little wicket 
that admits to a path leading down to hell. He who falls a 
victim to the magical powers rapidly goes downward. 

These supernormal powers are not considered by the Yoga 
philosophy to be miraculous interferences with the laws of 
nature. The world open to the senses is not the whole world 
of nature. What appears to be a contravention of the prin¬ 
ciples of the physical world is only a supplementing of it by 
the principles of another part of the cosmic order. The world 
beyond the physical has its own science and laws. The 
attractions of unlimited physical and intellectual power were 
perhaps employed to induce the worldly to take to the higher 
life. The foolish always seek after signs. 

" The perfections (siddhis) are attained through birth, 
drugs (o$adhi), spells (mantras), austerity (tapas), or con¬ 
centration (samtdhi ).” 6 Some are bom with the powers, 

1 Y.S., iii. 2i. " The great work of Gorres, in five volumes, is divided into 
Divine, Natural and Diabolical mysticism. The first contains stories of the 
miraculous enhancement of sight, hearing, smell and so forth, which results 
from extreme holiness, and tells us how one saint had the power of becoming 
invisible, another of walking through closed doors, and a third of flying 
through the air " (Dean Inge: Christian Mysticism , pp. 264-5), 

* iii. 49 . 3 Y.B., iii, 33 . iii. 37. ♦ 37- 

s iii. 30-51. * iY. It 
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since they had practised yoga in their past lives. These bom 
psychics turn into developed yogis with a little training. 
Sometimes psychic powers are also attained by the use of 
drugs and anaesthetics. Narcotic intoxication and ecstatic 
state are confused by the popular mind. The use of drugs is 
not recommended in Patafijali’s Yoga, though it is mentioned 
as one of the ways of obtaining perfections . 1 Thus, the 
habit of drug intoxication prevalent in primitive tribes was 
mixed up with the higher mysticism of the Yoga. Spells * 
and austerities also help us in acquiring these powers. The 
insistence, however, is on concentration and not on the others. 
The visions due to drugs or disordered nerves are condemned. 
The system did not feel prepared to cut off all connection 
with its surroundings, and so incorporated elements which 
did not belong to its inmost being. This spirit of accommo¬ 
dation is responsible for the miscellaneous character of the 
Yoga system, which exhibits a medley of low naturalism and 
high idealism. There is such a thing as unconscious suggestion 
from the environment, and so the Yoga exhibits features 
determined by the conditions of the age in which it arose. 
But it is easy for us to separate these secondary accidental 
characteristics from the primary and the integral. The Yoga 
Sutra does not take any further notice of drugs and spells, 
thus suggesting its considered conviction that the signs and 
wonders which the uncultured seek after, even if well authenti¬ 
cated, possess no spiritual value. 


XVII 

God 

Patafijali makes devotion to God one of the aids to Yoga.J 
God is not only the object of meditation, but is also said to 

* Nitrous oxide stimulates ecstatic consciousness. According to William 
James, alcohol *' brings its votary from the chill periphery of things to the 
fadiant core. It makes him for the moment one with truth 1 * ( Varieties of 
Religious Experience , p. 387). 

* American New Thought recommends concentration on a carefully 

selected word or rhythmical formula, and this method answers to the 
recitation of mantras. I i. 23. 
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help the realisation of the goal by the removal of obstacles. 
Theism is not, however, an integral part of Patafijali's creed. 
A personal God serves the practical purposes of Patafijali, 
who does not concern himself much with the speculative 
interests of theism. An argument which reminds us of the 
classical ontological argument is given by Vyasa. 1 God has 
a perfect nature (prakr?tasattva). " His pre-eminence is 
altogether without anything equal to it or excelling it. For, 
to begin with, it cannot be excelled by any other pre-eminence, 
since whatever might seem to excel it would itself prove to 
be that very pre-eminence. Therefore, that is the Iivara 
wherein we reach this uttermost limit of pre-eminence.” Nor, 
again, is there any pre-eminence equal to his. “ Because, 
when one thing is simultaneously desired by two equals, the 
one saying, ‘ Let this be new,’ and the other saying, * Let 
this be old,’ if the one wins his way, the other fails in his wish 
and becomes inferior. And two equals cannot obtain the 
same desired thing simultaneously, since that would be a 
contradiction in terms. Therefore we maintain that in whom¬ 
soever there is a pre-eminence that is neither equalled noi 
excelled, he is the I&vara." * Patafijali proves the omniscience 
of God by means of the law of continuity, which must have 
an upper limit. Where there are a great and a greater, there 
must be a greatest. Whatever admits of degrees of excellence 
is capable of reaching the highest limit. Omniscience admits 
of degrees of excellence. It gradually increases in proportion 
to the degree to which the matter-stuff (tamas) which covers 
the pure essence (sattva) is removed. When the germ of 
omniscience reaches its height of perfection we get the omnis¬ 
cient God. " In him becomes perfect the germ of all-know- 
ingness.” J The blind tendency of non-intelligent prakrti 
cannot bring forth the order and the harmony of the universe 
where men suffer according to their karmas. God is the 
guide of the evolution of prakrti. He is ever solicitous that 
the development of prakrti may serve the interests of puru§as. 
God is not, however, the creator of the world, since a world 
full of pain could not have been created by a being of boundless 

• Y.B., i. *4. » Y.B., i. 24. 

1 Tatra niratiiayaxh aarvajflatvabljam (i, 25). See also Y.B. and Yoga - 
vdrttika on it. 
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mercy. Scripture seeks to prove the existence of God. But 
this proof is a case of circular reasoning, since the Vedas are 
said to be authoritative on the ground that ISvara composed 
them. They are said to be valid, since their declarations 
correspond to facts. 1 While the Samkhya assumes the 
validity of the Vedas, it does not justify it. The Yoga offers 
some justification in making I$vara the source of the Vedas. . 

The God of Patanjali is not easy to describe. He is said 
to be a special kind of self, untouched by the taint of imper¬ 
fection and above the law of karma.* Being free from all 
entanglement in worldly existence, God lives in eternal bliss, 
without merit or demerit, unaffected by the weight of suffering 
with which living beings are burdened. He is omniscient, 
the teacher of the ancient r§is. If God is to help toiling souls 
on the upward way to freedom and light, he must in some 
degree subject himself to the experience of samsara. So 
Patanjali is inclined to regard him as the teacher of truth. 
God as the teacher has found an echo in the heart of every 
great thinker from Plato downwards. He is unlimited by 
time,3 all-merciful, and though he has no desires to satisfy, 
yet, for the sake of those in samsara, he dictates the scriptures 
at each world-epoch. His sattva nature of perfect quality, 
which is devoid of any imperfection due to rajas or tamas, 
is the means of his self-expression and it is completely under 
his control.4 God is ever free, and so cannot be confused 
with freed souls who were once bound, or those absorbed in 
prakyti (prakrtilayas), who may incur bondage in the future. 
Unlike the liberated souls, who have no further relation with 
the world, God is everlastingly in connection with it. It is 
assumed that God stands in an eternal and indissoluble con¬ 
nection with the purest side of matter, sattva, and so God is 
for ever endowed with supreme power, wisdom and goodness. 
He in his mercy enters into the scene of change by assuming 
the quality of sattva. Since he does so voluntarily for the 
sake of the struggling puru§as, he is not bound by the law 
of karma. At the great dissolution, when prakjti relapses 
into its unmanifested state, this assumed form is set aside, 
though it is taken up again at the next development. As an 

1 Tattvavai&aradt, i. 24. » i. 24. 

1 i. 25-26. • Y.B., i. 25. 
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individual resolves overnight to wake up at a certain hour 
next morning and does so through the force of the impression 
left behind by his determination, even so ISvara resolves to 
resume the character of the great teacher when prakfti begins 
a fresh evolution and the puru§as emerge. The mystic syllable 
" Aum ” represents God, and by meditating on it the mind 
rests in the true vision of God. 1 

The personal God of Yoga philosophy is very loosely 
connected with the rest of the system. The goal of human 
aspiration is not union with God, but the absolute separation 
of purusa from prakfti. Devotion to God is one of several 
other ways of reaching ultimate freedom. God is only a 
particular self (puru§avi£e?a), and not the creator and preserver 
of the universe. He does not reward or punish the actions 
of men. But some work had to be devised for him when 
once he was on the scene. He is said to aid those who are 
devoted to him in removing the obstacles to their upward 
progress. By pranidhana, or disinterested devotion or bhakti, 
we become eligible for the grace of God. ISvara facilitates 
the attainment of liberation, but does not directly grant it. 
Such a conception of ISvara is, of course, unsatisfactory,* and 
we cannot help saying that the Yoga philosophy introduced 
the conception of God just to be in the fashion and catch the 
mind of the public. 3 Those who were anxious to propagate 
the Samkhya theory of the universe and the Yoga method 
of discipline perhaps found it difficult to spread their ideas 
without satisfying the theistic instincts of man. In the later 
Yoga, the universal needs of the human heart prove stronger, 
and God begins to occupy a more central place. The reality 
of God is seen in the purified life of man. The witness of God 
is the religious experience of man. The over-soul speaks to 
the soul, and those who seek for truth find the answer in 


* i. 27-28. * See S.B., ii. 2. 38 and 41. 

J Cp. Garbe : “ The insertion of the personal God, which subsequently 
decisively determined the character of the Yoga system, was, to judge 
from the Y.S., the textbook of Pataftjali, at first accomplished in a very 
loose and superficial manner, so that the contents and purpose of the system 
were not at all affected by it. We can even say that the Y.S., i. 23-27; 
ii. 1. 45, which treat of the person of God, are unconnected with the other 
parts of the textbook—nay, even contradict the foundations of the system ’* 
(The Philosophy of Ancient India , p. 15). 
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their hearts. The severe discipline of the Yoga, with its 
strenuous physical hardships and grave moral perils, demands 
a guide and help, a deliverer from darkness and pain, the 
teacher of truth and the inspirer of strength. Soon, union 
with God becomes the goal of human endeavour. In the 
Bhagavaigita, for example, the deistic Yoga is replaced by 
theistic bhakti. In samadhi the soul sees and possesses God. 
By the separation of the self from every object of sense and 
thought, by the suppression of all desire and passion and the 
elimination of all personal sense, we become reunited with 
God. The end may be gained as the result of intense con¬ 
templation of God. Vijnanabhik?u says: “ Of all kinds of 
conscious meditation, the meditation of the supreme Godhead 
is the highest.” * 


XVIII 

Conclusion 

To the modem mind, in East or West, the whole Yoga 
scheme of attaining perfection appears to be only an elaborate 
process of self-hypnotisation. Intense and solitary medita¬ 
tions, accompanied by physical exercises and postures, help 
to make our minds run into particular moulds. Such a view 
gains some support from the popular confusion of the Yoga 
system with some of the repulsive practices of the Tantra 
cult and later adaptations of Patafijali’s Yoga by fanatical 
mendicants. It is, however, necessary to bear in mind the 
fact that Patanjali’s Yoga, in its original form, is free from 
these vagaries. It assumes that we have all reservoirs of life 
to draw upon of which we do not dream. It formulates the 
methods of getting at our deeper functional levels. The Yoga 
discipline is nothing more than the purification of the body, 
mind and soul, and preparing them for the beatific vision.* 
Since the life of man depends on the nature of the citta, it is 
always within our reach to transform our nature by controlling 
our citta. With faith and concentration, we can even rid 

* Yogasarasarhgraha, i. 

• “ Prepare thyself as a bride to receive her bridegroom,” says Markos 
the Gnostic (Irenaus, 1. 13. 3). 
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ourselves of our ills.* The normal limits of the human vision 
are not the limits of the universe. There are other worlds 
than that which our senses reveal to us, other senses than 
those which we share with the lower animals, other forces 
than those of material nature. If we have faith in the soul, 
then the supernatural is also a part of the natural. Most 
of us go through life with eyes half shut and with dull minds 
and heavy hearts, and even the few who have had those rare 
moments of vision and awakening fall back quickly into 
somnolence. It is good to know that the ancient thinkers 
required us to realise the possibilities of the soul in solitude 
and silence and transform the flashing and fading moments 
of vision into a steady light which could illumine the long 
years of life. 
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reason." Only when there is doubt is there no result. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE PDRVA MIMAMSA 


Introduction—Date and literature—The sources of knowledge—Per¬ 
ception—Inference—Scriptural testimony—Comparison—Implication— 
Non-apprehension—Theory of knowledge: Prabh&kara, KumSxila— 
The self : Prabhakara, KumSrila—Nature of reality—Ethics—ApQrva 
—Mokfa—God—Conclusion. 


I 

Introduction 

The Purva MImamsa is so called because it is earlier (purva) 
than the Uttara MImamsa, not so much in the chronological 
as in the logical sense. Its central problem is ritual, even 
as that of the Uttara MImamsa is knowledge of the truth of 
things. The entire Veda, excluding the Upani§ads, is said to 
deal with dharma or acts of duty, of which the chief are 
sacrifices. The performance of sacred rites is normally the 
prelude to the pursuit of wisdom. Even Samkara, who 
insists on the radical opposition between karma and jnana, 
allows that good karma, in this or in an earlier life, is the 
cause of the desire for truth. 

The beginnings of the MImamsa may be traced to the 
Veda itself, where it is used to denote doubt and discussion 
regarding the rules of ritual and doctrine. The due per¬ 
formance of the sacrifices depended on the correct interpret¬ 
ation of the Vedic texts. Doubtful cases led to the elaboration 
of rules which helped to a knowledge of the way in which 
the sacrifice was to be performed. The many problems 
about interpretation were discussed and decided as they 
arose, and these decisions are found scattered in the Brah- 
manas. The accounts in the Brahmanas are so disjointed, 
obscure and incomplete, that one could not understand them 
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without other help, which was then found in the oral tradition. 
Vedic text and oral tradition continued for long to be the 
two authorities on the performance of religious duty. When 
the various Vedic Vakhas (schools) began to form themselves, 
great importance was attached to the authority of the sacred 
books handed down by unbroken tradition. After the rise 
of Buddhism, the followers of the Vedic dharma were called 
upon to review and recast all the knowledge they possessed, 
prove its soundness and embody it in the form of the sutras. 
Jaimini attempts the work of systematising the rules of 
MImamsS. and establishing their validity in his work. 

The avowed aim of the Purva MImamsa is to examine the 
nature of dharma. Its interest is more practical than specu¬ 
lative. The philosophical speculations found in it are sub¬ 
ordinate to the ritualistic purpose. For the sake of the 
integrity of dharma, it is obliged to affirm the reality of the 
soul and regard it as a permanent being possessing a body, 
to whom the results of acts accrue. The Veda enjoins the 
acts of duty, specifying at the same time the beneficial results 
which follow from their performance. The authority for the 
character of these acts as dharma and for their capacity to 
produce beneficial results is the eternal Veda, which needs no 
other basis to rest on. But such a dogmatic attitude is not 
enough when other thinkers disparage the importance of the 
Vedic texts, *of which we cannot see the practical value. So 
elaborate discussions, theological and philosophical, arise. 
The MImamsa welcomes all philosophical views so long as 
they do not injure its central theme, viz. the transcendent 
importance of dharma interpreted in the ritualistic sense. 
This looseness of philosophic texture has enabled different 
thinkers to interpret the philosophical views of the MImamsa 
in different ways, even though they all agree about the 
supreme importance of dharma. The Veda is acknowledged 
as authoritative, and its validity is established against the 
Buddhists, who dispute it, and the seekers after knowledge, 
who subordinate karma to jfiiina. The MImamsa is frankly 
polytheistic, though by implication atheistic. It accepts a 
realistic view of the world as against the Buddhists. 

Its importance for the Hindu religion is great. The 
scriptures which govern the daily life of the Hindu require 
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to be interpreted in accordance with the MimaihsS. rules. 
Modem Hindu law is considerably influenced by the Mim & m sa 
system. 


II 

Date and Literature 

The Mimdrhsd Sutra of Jaimini presupposes a long history of 
Vedic interpretation, since it sums up the general rules (nyffyas) which 
were in use. It describes the different sacrifices and their purposes, 
the theory of apurva as well as some philosophical propositions. It 
has twelve chapters, of which the first is of philosophical value, since 
it discusses the sources of knowledge and the validity of the Vedas. 
Jaimini tries to justify every part of the Vedas. His Satkkar$aiyik&n 4 a, 
otherwise known as Devat&kdntfa, belongs to the Purva Mlm&ihsa., since 
it bears upon up&sana (worship), which is also enjoined in the Vedas. 

The fourth century b.c. is the earliest period we can assign for 
Jaimini's work, which is familiar with the Nyfiya and the Yoga 
Sfitras.* Sabara is the author of the chief commentary on the work 
of Jaimini. He lived about the first century b.c.* Evidently there 
were commentators on Jaimini's work prior to Sabara, such as Bhartp- 
mitra ,3 Bhavad£sa ,4 Hari ,5 and Upavar$a, # but their works are not 


* If we accept Kumarila’s view that the M.S. criticises many of the 
Buddhist views (see S.V., i. i. 3, 5 and 6), it may belong to the period imme¬ 
diately after the rise of Buddhism. From the absence of any reference to 
Jaimini's work in the M.B., nothing definite can be gathered. Jaimini's 
work, which mentions the name of BidarSyana in five places (i. 1. 5; 
v. 2. 19; vi. 1. 8 ; x. 8. 44 ; xi. 1. 64), belongs to the same period as the 
B.S. The latter refers to Jaimini as an authority on the VedSLnta in ten 
different sfitras (i. 2. 28 ; i. 2. 31 ; i. 3. 31; i. 4. 18 ; iii. 2. 40; iii. 4. 2 ; 
iii. 4. 18; iii. 4. 40; iv. 3. 12, iv. 4. 5). Since nine of them cannot be 
traced to the M.S., it is sometimes urged that the Jaimini referred to in 
the B.S. is different from the author of the M.S. Others hold that some 
of Jaimini's works are lost. Jaimini in places assumes a knowledge of B.S. 
He adopts BadarSyaga's view of atman as non-corporeal, though he does 
not set forth any arguments in defence of it. The commentators suggest 
that he accepts Bidarayaija’s arguments (xi. 1. 64, and B.S., iii. 3. 53; see 
also M.S., ix. i., and B.S., iii. 2. 40) and so does not re-state them. 

* Jha: Prabhdkara School, pp. 6-7. Sahara's refutations of Vijfi&navfida 
and SOnyavida do not commit us to a later date. Jacobi thinks that the 
Vftti quoted by Sabara belongs to the period between 200 and 500 a.d., 
to which Sabara may also be assigned. Keith holds that 400 a.d. is the 
earliest date for him. 

s Nydyaratndhara, 10. See also KdHkd, p. 10. 

4 S.V., i. 63. 5 Sdstradlpikd, x. 2. 59-60. 

* Sabara, in his commentary on i. 1. 5, transcribes a long passage from 
a Vftti (see also Sabara on ii. 3. 16 and iii. 1. 6), Kum&ril* refers to the 
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available. Sahara's work is the main basis of all later Mim&ihsA 
writings. 

Kum&rila, 1 the vigorous exponent of Brahmanical orthodoxy which 
assumes the authoritativeness of the Vedas and the supremacy of the 
priest, commented on the Sutra and the Bhdsya , and his work is in 
three parts. The first Slokavdrttika deals with the first part of the 
first chapter. The second Tantravdrttika takes us to the end of 
Chapter III, and Tupfikd covers the rest. Kumarila is earlier than 
Sariikara, and may be assigned to the seventh century a.d.* Magana 
MiSra, the author of Vidhiviveka and Mimamsdnukramani, is a follower 
of KumArila. He is earlier than Vacaspati (a.d. 850), who ex¬ 
pounds the views of Vidhiviveka in his Nydyakapikd. Rumania's 
work has had several commentators: Sucarita Mi&ra, author of the 
KdHkd t a commentary on the Slokavdrttika ; SomeSvara Bhatta, author 
of Nydyasudhd, also known as Ranaka, a commentary on the Tantra¬ 
vdrttika , and PArthasarathi MiSra (a.d. 1300), author of Nydyaratndkara , 
a commentary on the Slokavdrttika , as well as Sastradtpikd, an inde¬ 
pendent manual of MTmamsA system on the lines of KumArila, and 
Tantraratna . Venkata Dik$ita's Vdrttikdbharana is a commentary on 
Tupjikd .s 

Prabhakara« wrote his commentary Bfhati on the Bhdsya of Sahara, 
which it closely follows. Kumarila rejects now and then Sabara's 
views. From the fact that Prabhakara does not take notice of 
KumArila's views, while Kumarila refers to views similar to those set 
forth in the Brhati t % it is sometimes urged that Prabhakara preceded 


author as Vfttikara. Dr. JhA identifies him with Bhavadasa. PArtha- 
sArathi does not mention his name in this connection. See, however p. 48. 
Jacobi thinks that Bodhayana wrote Vj-ttis on both the MlmaihsAs, even as 
Upavar?a, his predecessor, did (J.A.O.S., 1911). 

* KumArila, reputed to be a great champion of Hinduism, is said to be 
a Brahmin of Behar converted from Buddhism to Hinduism. See Eliot: 
Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. ii, pp. no, 207. TAranatha makes him a 
native of South India. According to the tradition, KumArila wanted to 
commit himself to the flames for two sins, which are the destruction of his 
Buddhist guru and the practical denial of God in his anxiety to prove the 
eternal character of the Vedas and the exclusive efficiency of Vedic cere¬ 
monialism to salvation. See MAdhava's Sarhharadigvijaya. 

* According to Mr. Pairfit, KumArila was the guru of Bhavabhfiti 
(a.d. 6ao-68o), and so is assigned to a.d. 590-650. This agrees with the 
admitted fact that the fame of KumArila was well established in the later 
days of Har$a. 

s RAmakftua Bhatta (author of YuhtisnehaprapHrani), SomanAtha 
(author of May&hhamalikd), Bhatta Sarhkara, Bhatta Dinakara, KamalAkara 
are followers of this school. 

4 According to the tradition, PrabhAkara and Magana were the pupils 
of Kumirila, who gave PrabhAkara the title of “ guru " in recognition of 
his brilliant powers. 

4 i. 2. 37 • i. 3. a; i. 4. 1. 
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Kum&rila. The style of Brhatl is said to indicate it earlier date.* 
j 5 alikan&tha's ftjuvimald is a commentary on Brhati, His Prakaraqa- 
paUcikd is a popular manual of the Prabh&kara system. His Pariiisfa 
is a brief annotation on Sahara's work. Bhavan&tha's Nayaviveka 
deals at length with Prabh&kara's views. S 5 .likanS.tha, the disciple 
of Prabh&kara, refers to Dharmaklrti.* Vacaspati, in his Nydyakaftikd, 
distinguishes between the two schools of the followers of Prabh&kara. i 
The third school of MIm&rhsa, associated with the name of Mur&ri ,4 
*3 referred to in Hindu philosophical literature, though the works 
belonging to it have not come down to us. Madhava's Jaiminlya 
Nydyamdldvistara is an exposition of the MIm&ms& system in verse 
accompanied by a commentary in prose. Appaya Diksita (1552-1624) 
attacks Kum&rila in his Vidhirasdyarta . Apadeva (seventeenth cen¬ 
tury) wrote an elementary manual, the Mimdmsdnydyaprakdid , which 
is also called Apadevi, and it is a very popular work. Laugak§i Bhaskara's 
Arthasamgraha, which is also popular, is based on Apadeva's work. 
Khapdadeva (seventeenth century) wrote a work, Bhd\\adlpikd t which 
is well known for its logic. His Mim&tpsdkaustubha deals with the 
Siitra,i 


III 

Pramanas 

Jaimini accepts the three pramanas of perception, inference 
and Sabda, or testimony. Prabhakara admits upamana (com- 

* Jh&: Prabh&kara School ; Keith: Karma Mlmathsd. Professor Kup- 
pusw&mi S&stri supports the traditional view, and argues at some length 
against the position taken up by Jh& and Keith. See his paper on The 
Prabh&kara School of P&rva Mlm&rhs&, Proceedings of the Second Oriental 
Conference, Calcutta. An old South Indian tradition states that Uihveka 
was a pupil of Kum&rila. 

Uihvekab k&rik&ih vetti, campflm vetti prabh&karab 
Mandanas tfibhayaih vetti nobhayaih vetti revanab. 

Mr. Pandit, in his Introduction to Gawjavaho (Bombay Skt. Series), quote? 
the verse with the words Tantra and V&mana in the places of Campu 
and Ma$d&na. See also Gu^aratna’s $addar&anasamuccaya Vftti (1409). 
Umveka is identified with Bhavabhuti and regarded as one of the pupils of 
Kum&rila. See also Citsukha’s Advaita Pradlpik&, p. 265. 

* See PrakarattapaHcik&, i. 

s Jaratpr&bh&karafi and navyapr&bh&kar&b. 

« Mur&res tftlyab panth&fe. 

J Raghav&nanda's Mlmathsasutradldhiti, R 5 me£vara’s Subodhinl, a 
commentary on M.S., and ViSveSvara's (or G 5 g& Bhatta) Bh&ftacint&mapi are 
works of some value. Ved&nta De£ika's Se£vara-Mlma*hs& is an attempt to 
combine the views of the Mlmaxhs& and the Ved&nta. The author is a follower 
of R&m&nuja, who holds that the two Mlm&zhs&s are parts of one whole. 
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parison) and arthapatti (implication). Kumarila adds anu- 
palabdhi (non-apprehension). Aitihya (rumour) is rejected, 
because there can be no certainty about the validity of the 
resulting cognition in the absence of definite information 
about the source of the rumour, whether it is trustworthy or 
not. Recollection (smrti) is excluded from the scope of 
pram&nas, since it tells us only of things previously perceived. 

Prabh&kara describes how we infer the existence of the manas 
and the senses. Our cognitions are ephemeral in character, and have 
both material (samavayikarana) and immaterial causes (asama- 
v&yik£ra$a). x The material cause of cognitions is the self, and its 
immaterial cause cannot subsist in the cause of the self, since the self 
is uncaused. It must therefore subsist in the self itself. What inheres 
in a substance is a quality, and so the immaterial cause of cognition 
is a quality. If temporary qualities arise in an eternal substance, it 
must be due to contact with other substances. Since there is no 
evidence that the other substances inhere in still others, they are to 
be regarded as eternal. Perception, which is a positive kind of cog¬ 
nition, is a specific quality of the self. For such a quality to belong 
to eternal substances, the immaterial cause must be in the form of 
contact with some other substances. Such substances are either all- 
pervading, as space and time, or atomic. Contact with all-pervading 
substances cannot account for the varied nature of our cognitions. 
So the immaterial cause of cognition is contact with atomic substances, 
which is brought about by the action of motion of the atoms them¬ 
selves. The atomic substance which resides in the body ensouled by 
the cognising self is manas, and none other could contain the sub¬ 
stratum of the immaterial cause of the cognition of which the self is 
the material cause. The action of the atomic substance in the body 
which helps to bring about the contact is due to its contact with the 
self, which, in every act of cognition, puts forth an effort towards it. 
But, while manas can bring about such effects as pleasure, pain, it 
cannot give rise to qualities like colour, smell, etc. For the appre¬ 
hension of these, it stands in need of other organs.* Through the 
contact of the external objects with the sense-organs mediated by the 
manas, the soul gets to know the outer world. The relation between 
the soul and the manas is brought about by merit and demerit, but 
the soul is not regarded as simply passive in its attitude to manas. 
Manas is included among the senses, since it perceives mental states 
like pleasure, pain, desire and aversion.3 It is argued that we would 
have a simultaneous cognition of all things at once, if we were not 
dependent on manas and the sense-organs. 

• Cp. Prakarattapaftcikd : " Cognition of objects is temporary. Atman 
Is the constituent cause, and contact of fttman with manas is the auxiliary 
cause ” (pp. 5a ff.). 

• S&stradipikd, p. 100. I Ibid., p. 98. 

VOL. II 


13 
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The soul brings about cognitions when it is in contact 
with manas. This contact is due to the action of the manas 
determined by the effort of the soul or the unseen destiny 
set in action by the previous karma of the soul. The soul 
is the experiencer or the enjoyer, the body is the abode of 
experiences, the senses are the instruments of experience. 
The objects of experience are of two kinds: internal, like 
pleasure and pain, and external, like jars and the like. 
Prabhakara says that our samvit, or consciousness, connects 
itself at one time with one object and not two. 


IV 

Perception 

Perception (pratyak§a) is direct apprehension (saksat 
pratitih). 1 It proceeds directly from sense-contact. In per¬ 
ception we have the contact of the object and the sense- 
organ, of the distinctive qualities of the object with the 
sense-organ, manas and the sense-organ, and the self and manas. 
Kumarila explains contact of the sense with the object as 
mere relevancy or the capacity to reveal the object, which 
we infer from its effect. 2 Perception relates to objects that 
exist, i.e. are perceptible by the senses. It cannot apprehend 
supersensuous objects. According to Prabhakara, objects 
apprehended may be substances, classes or qualities. 

The MImarhsaka 3 accepts generally the Nyaya theory of the senses 
except in regard to the auditory sense. Spatial proximity and remote¬ 
ness are perceived directly, not only through vision and touch, but 
also through hearing. Space is distinguished into de£a, or locus, and 
dik, or direction, and both these are directly perceived as qualifying 
adjuncts (vi£e§aijas) of sounds. The auditory organ is prSpyakari, 
i.e. comes into contact with the object, sound. The ear does not go 
out to the object, viz. sound at a distance, but the sound is propagated 
to the ear-drum through the air waves. This view accounts for the 
fact that persons near at hand apprehend sounds, while those at a 
distance do not. It also explains the different degrees of the intensity 
of sounds. 4 If the ear could apprehend sounds, without coming into 
direct contact with them, as the Buddhists imagine, then all sounds, 


• Prakarapapaftcika: Pratyak?a. • S.V., Pratyak^asHtra , 42-43, 

3 Sastradlpikd, pp. 400 ff., $lokavdrttika , 760 fl. 4 TlvramandSdivyavasthS. 
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far and neai, would be simultaneously perceived through the ear, 
which is not the case. The ear contains a layer of air on which the 
current of air issuing from the speaker impinges, producing the con¬ 
dition under which sound is heard. The ear does not come into 
contact with the locus of the sound, but only with the sound which 
has its locus in the ear-drum. But sounds are always perceived as 
having their loci in different points of space, and not in the ear-drum. 
They reach the ear, not as mere sounds, but as coloured by the different 
directions from which they spring. So, sounds as well as their direc¬ 
tions are directly perceived. Even distance is perceived through the 
ear, since sounds coming from a proximate point are more intense 
(tlvra) than those coming from a distance. So the perception of the 
feeble or intense character of sounds helps us to know the distance 
from which they issue. 

Both Prabhakara and Kumarila adopt the distinction of 
determinate and indeterminate perceptions, and accept them 
as valid. According to Kumarila, indeterminate perception 
apprehends the individual, which is the substrate of its generic 
and specific characters, though there is no apprehension of 
the object as having specific or generic features. 1 Indeter¬ 
minate perception is said to be due to the object itself. 2 In 
determinate perception the generic and the specific qualities 
are distinctly noticed. 3 Parthasarathi argues further in 
support of this view. On the contact of an object with the 
sense-organs, we have the apprehension of an object devoid 
of all relations. We do not as yet discriminate between the 
qualified and the qualifications and the generic and the 
specific features. If there were not indeterminate perception, 
there would not be determinate perceptions for determinate 
perception is the apprehension of the relation between the 
qualified object and its qualities. The apprehension of such 
a relation depends on the previous apprehension of the terms 
of the relation. Unless these are implicitly known in inde¬ 
terminate perception, they cannot be explicitly known in 
determinate perception. In the determinate perception of 
an object we remember the class to which it belongs and the 
name which it bears, and refer them to the object perceived. 
If the class and the name are not perceived at all, they cannot 

* S.V., Pratyak§asutra, v. 113. 

* Suddhavastuja, or undiscriminated object, 112. 

3 S.V., Pratyak^asHtra , v. 120. 

* S&stradipikd, pp. 109-110. For a criticism of this view, see Jayanta’s 
Ny&yamaHjari, p. 98, 
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be remembered. So, the existence of indeterminate perception, 
where the genus, the name and the qualifying properties are 
implicitly apprehended, must be admitted. 

Kumarila holds that the cognition of objects is independent 
of verbal expressions. 1 The class “ cow" is not cognised 
always in the form of the word “ cow,” though we use the 
word in describing the object cognised.* While Kumarila 
thinks that indeterminate perception is non-determined per¬ 
ception, mere observation (alocana) comparable to the appre¬ 
hension of the new-born infant, where only the individual is 
presented to us, but not the generic or the specific features, 
Prabhakara believes that indeterminate perception apprehends 
both the class characters and the specific features ; but, since 
other objects have not as yet entered into the apprehension, 
the object is not apprehended as actually belonging to a 
definite class. An object is apprehended as an individual 
only in comparison with other objects from which it is marked 
off ; it is apprehended as belonging to a class when it is found 
to possess certain features in common with the other members 
of the class. Even though what is apprehended is actually 
an individual belonging to a class, its real nature cannot be 
cognised until it is compared with other objects of the same 
class.3 While class characters and specific features are present 
in indeterminate perception, they are not recognised as such 
in it. In determinate perception the self remembers other 
objects of the same class and notes their resemblances and 
differences. Prabhakara believes that determinate perception 
is of a mixed character, and includes in it the element of 
remembrance, since the other members of the class present 
themselves to the self by virtue of the impressions which it 
has had of them. But the element of remembrance does not 
pertain to the object perceived, but to the others with which 
it is compared, and so does not affect the validity of the 
cognition of the object itself. 

Both Prabhakara and KumSxila accept the reality of universals 
and regard them as objects of perception. The Buddhist, on the 
other hand, holds that specific individuality alone is real and univer- 

1 S.V., PratyakfasQtra, 176 , » Ibid.. 180, 182. 

J Vastvantar 3 Lnusamdh&nas 0 nyatay 5 s&manyaviSe^ardpat<L na pratlyate. 
See Prahara^apaAdki, pp. 54 - 55 - 
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sality is a product of imagination. 1 * 3 4 * The Buddhist view is criticised 
by KumArila and PSrthasArathi. The universal is an object of per¬ 
ception, since whenever we perceive an object, we perceive it as 
belonging to a particular class. The act of perception involves both 
assimilation and discrimination. Perception is inclusive (anuvj*tta) 
as well as exclusive (vyAvptta). Inclusion depends on the reality of 
the universal. The act of inference is also based on it. Nor can the 
Buddhist contend that the universal is not real, since it is not perceived 
as different from the individual. For the argument that what is, must 
be either different or non-different,» assumes the universal being 
(vastutva). Nor is it correct to ask whether generality is present in 
its entirety in each individual or collectively in all, since such a dis¬ 
tinction is relevant to individuals, and not to generality, which is 
partless. The Jaina view of the universal is also rejected .3 If univer¬ 
sality is one with similarity, we must say ” this is like a cow/' and 
not “ this is a cow.” Besides, similarity is not possible apart from 
universality. Things are similar, if they possess properties in common. 
The universal, according to Kumarila, is not different from the indi¬ 
vidual.* The relation between the two is one of identity in difference. 
Whether we cognise the universal or the individual depends on our 
interest. The universal, called also Akrti (form) does not mean shape, 
but identity of character, for, akrti is said to belong to immaterial 
objects like the self. The shape of objects is destructible, but not so 
the class nature.J “ The class itself is called akrti, which signifies 
that by which the individual is characterised. It is that which is 
common to all the individual objects and the means of a collective 
idea of all these as forming one composite whole.” 6 PArthasarathi 
argues that the universal is not absolutely different from the individual. 
Were it so, we would not be able to perceive the universal in the indi¬ 
vidual. In the perception ” this is a cow,” we have a cognition of 
this (iyambuddhi) as well as that of the cow (gobuddhi). The former 
has an individual for its object and the latter the universal. The 
cognitions of ” this ” and ” cow ” are different, and yet they inhere in 

1 Vikalpakaramatram samanyam. Sastradlpika, p. 381. 

* Yad vastu tad bhinnam abhinnaih va bhavati, p. 382. 

3 Na ca sadfSyam eva samanyam, p. 394. 

4 S.V., Pratyak$asutra, 141. Commenting on it, the Nydyaratndkara 
says : " Class, etc., are not altogether different from the individual. It is 
a fact of common experience that the individual cow is recognised as such 
only when it is found to be identical with the class ‘ cow/ This could not be 
if the individual were totally different from the class. Such recognition 
of the identity of the individual with the class is the only means of knowing 
the class; hence there must be an identity between the individual and the 
class.” See also Akrtivada, 8, 10, 18, 25. 

s Tantrav&rttika , i. 3. 30. 

* Jatim evAkftim prAhur vyaktir Akriyate yayA 
SAmAnyath tac ca phujAnAm ekabuddhinibandhanam. 

(S.V., Akrtiv&da. v 3 
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the same object. This twofold character of perception points to the 
nature of the object as both universal and individual. The two are 
not naturally inconsistent, since both identity and difference are 
perceived in a single act of perception. The identity and the differ¬ 
ence do not contradict each other, as the cognitions " this is silver ” 
and " this is not silver ” do. The identity and the difference relate 
to different aspects of the object. 1 * 3 

The followers of Prabhakara do not agree with this view. One 
and the same act of cognition cannot apprehend both the difference 
and the identity between the universal and the individual. When 
we perceive the difference between the universal and the individual, we 
must perceive the universal and the individual as distinct; when 
we perceive the identity between them, we should perceive only one 
of them, the universal or the individual. In this case a single object, 
the universal or the individual, would give rise to two cognitions of 
both the universal and the individual and their identity. But it is 
not possible for the universal to produce a cognition of its identity 
with the individual any more than for the individual to produce a 
cognition of its identity with the universal. It cannot therefore be 
said that both difference and identity are apprehended by one and 
the same act of cognition. Parthasarathi contends that this argument 
is invalid. The cognition of two objects does not necessarily involve 
the cognition of their difference. When an individual member of a 
class is perceived for the first time, both the individual and the universal 
are perceived, but not the difference between them. When another 
individual belonging to the same class is perceived, it is assimilated to 
the first individual as belonging to the same class and differentiated 
from it as being a different individual. The cognition of two objects 
does not therefore involve the cognition of their difference. The 
cognition of a single object does not necessarily involve the cognition 
of its identity, as when one perceives an object at a distance and feels 
a doubt whether it is a post or a man.* 

The followers of Prabhakara plead that the universal and the 
individual cannot be identical, since the universal is eternal and 
common to many individuals, while the individual is non-eternal and 
specific. Were the universal identical with the individual, then the 
universal would be non-eternal and different in different individuals, 
and the individuals would be eternal and common to many. Partha¬ 
sarathi argues, in reply, that a complex or multiform object may be 
eternal in some respects and non-eternal in others, identical with 
others in some features and different from them in others.! 

Regarding the question of whole (avayavi) and part (avayava), 
Prabhakara believes that the whole is an object of perception. Objects 

1 S&stradipikd, p. 284. 

* Na vastudvayapratltir eva bhedapratltifc; napy ekavastupratltii 
ev&bhedapratitih (oastradlpika, p. 287). 

3 S&stradtpikS* p. 288. 
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as wholes exist. It is not necessary for us to perceive all the parts 
before the whole is perceived. If we take any physical object, atoms 
are the material cause of it, and their conjunction is the immaterial 
cause which gives the whole its uniqueness. Kumarila believes that 
the whole and the parts are identical, and it depends on our standpoint 
whether we regard an object as a whole or a number of parts. 1 

Kumarila agrees with the Naiyayika in regarding recog¬ 
nition as a presentative cognition, since it is present where 
there is sense-activity and absent where it is not. Simply 
because recognition is preceded by an act of recollection, we 
cannot treat it as non-perceptual. Wherever we have the 
contact of a sense-organ with a present object we have a case 
of perception. 1 

The MImamsakas do not support the theory of Yogic 
intuition, by which the Yogis are said to apprehend objects 
which are past and future, imperceptible and distant. This 
intuition is either sensuous or non-sensuous. If the former, 
then, since the senses cannot come into contact with past, 
future and distant objects, there can be no cognition of them. 
Even the internal sense of manas can produce only cognitions 
of the mental states of pleasure and pain. It is meaningless 
to argue that the senses can comprehend objects without 
coming into contact with them when they attain a high degree 
of development, for no amount of development can change 
the nature of the sense-organs. If the Yogic intuition appre¬ 
hends things perceived in the past, then it is a case of memory. 
If it apprehends objects that have not been previously 
apprehended, then its validity is doubtful. A knowledge of 
past, distant and future objects can be got only through the 
Vedas.3 

Mental perception by which we become cognisant of 
pleasure, pain, and the like, is admitted by the MimaifasH 
A cognition, however, cannot be the object of introspection. 
Mental perception is restricted to non-cognitive activities. 
Even in dreams, what the cognition renders cognisable is 
some object of the external world.4 Though the object is 
not actually present at the time of dreaming, still it is some- 

' S.V., Vanavdda. * S.V., Pratyak^asdtra, 234-237. 

3 Sastradlpika, p. 52. See Yamunacarya's Siddhitraya, p. 71. 

4 S.V., Niralatnbanavada, 107-8; Sastradipikd, pp. 162-3 and 165. 
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thing previously perceived and now revived through the 
impressions. The cognition that we have in dreams is of the 
nature of remembrance brought about by the arousing of 
certain impressions. Only that part of the past experience 
is revived in dreams which would cause happiness or unhap¬ 
piness to the agent and for which he is ripe at that moment. 
Dreams are possible only in that form of sleep where the self 
is in contact with the manas, though the latter may not be 
in contact with the sense-organs. In deep dreamless sleep 
the contact of the self with the manas ceases. While this is 
Prabhakara’s view, Kumarila is of opinion that in deep sleep 
the self regains its form of pure consciousness where no 
dreams are possible. 1 


V 

Inference 

According to Sahara, when a certain fixed relation has 
been known to subsist between two things, so that if we 
perceive any one of these things we have an idea of the other 
thing, this latter cognition is called inferential. 8 Sahara 
divides inference into two kinds: pratyaksatodrsta, where 
the invariable relation holds between objects which are per¬ 
ceptible, as smoke and fire, and samanyatodrsta, where the 
relation is not apprehended by the senses, but known only in 
the abstract, as in the case of the sun’s motion and its changing 
position in the sky.3 According to Prabhakara, the relation 
must be unfailing, true and permanent, such as that which 
subsists between the cause and its effect, whole and part, 
substance and quality, class and individuals. The general 
principle is not derived from perception, since the latter 
operates only with regard to things in the present and in 
contact with sense-organs. It is not due to inference or 
implication, since these assume it. The general principle is 

1 JhS : Prabhakara School, ii. 

* J ftatasambandhasy aikadeSadarSanad ekade San tare 'sannik^te 'rthe 
buddhih. See also Prakara^apaUcikd, p. 64. 

3 The samanyatodpsta of Sahara is identical with Vfitsyayana’s first 
explanation of it, while Vatsyfiyana's purvavat and 6e$avat answer to 
Sahara's pratyak$atodj-$ta. 
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established on the basis of experience. We observe cases 
where fire and smoke are present together as well as cases 
where they are not so present, and then infer a general principle 
which covers all the cases. When a permanent relation of 
coexistence, identity or causal nexus is fixed up in the mind, 
one term of it reminds us of the other. * 

Inferential argument, according to Prabhakara and Kumarila, 
has only three members : pratijna, or statement of the case ; 
the major premise, which gives the general rule with the 
corroborative instance; and the minor premise. These three 
members may be stated in any order. The MImamsakas 
admit the distinction between inference for oneself and 
inference for others. The object of inferential cognition is 
of two kinds : dr§tasvalak§ana, or that which has its specific 
character perceived, as the inference of fire from smoke: and 
adrstasvalak§ana, or that which has its specific character 
unperceived, as the inference of the burning capacity of fire. 
Prabhakara holds that inference involves a previous knowledge 
of the general relation and refers to things already known. 
Kumarila makes novelty an essential feature of inference. 
Though it is true that the smoke is seen and the perception 
of smoke carries with it the generic idea of fire as related to 
the smoke, the object of the inferential cognition is something 
that is not already known, i.e. the subject as qualified by the 
predicate, the hill as possessing fire in the usual example . 1 


VI 

Vedic Testimony 

The aim of the Mlmamsa is to ascertain the nature of 
dharma. Dharma is not a physical existent, and so it cannot 
be apprehended through the senses. The other pram&nas are 
of no use, since they all presuppose the work of perception. 
Perception, inference and such other sources of knowledge 
have nothing to say on the point that the performer of the 
Agni§toma sacrifice will go to heaven. This knowledge is 

* S.V., Anumdnapariccheda, 50. Prabhakara accepts the four fallacies 
of as§.dh&ra$a, b&dhita, sAdhara^a and asiddha, while KumArila’s analysis, 
which accepts anaikAntika and asiddha, resembles closely the Nyaya scheme. 
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derived only from the Vedas. Though the pramana of the 
Veda is the only source of our knowledge of dharma, the 
others are considered, since it is necessary to show that they 
cannot give rise to a knowledge of dharma. They are also 
found useful in repudiating wrong views. 

The kernel of the Veda consist of those declarations in 
injunctive form which prompt men towards certain modes of 
action by declaring that such action leads to beneficial results. 
Accepting that ritual is all in all in the Vedas, Jaimini holds 
that parts apparently unconnected with it are useless, 1 and 
so they have to be interpreted as bearing on ritual injunctions. 
Other texts are authoritative only in so far as they help the 
individual to action. 1 The MImamsakas attempt to prove 
that every part of the sacred text refers to acts of duty. The 
broad division of the Veda is into the Mantras and the 
Brahmanas. The contents of the Veda are also classified 
into (i) injunctions (vidhi), (2) hymns (mantras), (3) names 
(namadheya), (4) prohibitions (nisedha), and (5) explanatory 
passages (arthavada ).3 

Verbal cognition is defined as the cognition of something 
not present to the senses, produced by the knowledge of 
words. These words may be uttered by men or may belong 
to the Vedas.4 The former are valid if we are certain that 
their authors are not untrustworthy. The latter are valid in 
themselves. That cognition is invalid which is contradicted 

1 This view is hardly just to those portions of the Veda which deal with 
the ultimate problems of the universe. 

* i. 2. 1. The Vedanta admits the authority of non-injunctive Vedic 
texts also. 

s Injunctions which impel one to action in expectation of certain results, 
such as “ One who is desirous of heaven is to sacrifice *' (svargakamo yajeta), 
are the most important. There are subsidiary injunctions which describe 
the details of the sacrifice, the order in which the several parts of it are to 
be carried out. as well as the persons who are entitled to perform them. 
The mantras are largely useful in reminding the sacrificer of the different 
matters connected with the sacrifice, such as the deities to whom oblations 
are to be made. Some of the mantras are said to possess a mystical or 
supersensuous effect and to contribute directly to the transcendental result, 
apurva. Names indicate the results to be obtained by the sacrifices. 
Ni$edhas are only vidhis in disguise. Arthavadas comprise the sentences 
which contain either praise of the things enjoined (praiaihsa), or a censure 
of things prohibited (nindS), as well as description of the doings of others 
(parakfti) and instances from history (pur&kalpa) (Arthasamgraha). 

4 Apauru^eyam vSkyam vedafi (Arthasamgraha, p. 3). 
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by a subsequent one. But the cognitions brought about by 
Vedic injunctions cannot be set aside at any time or place 
or under any conditions. 1 It is a self-contradiction to assert 
that the injunction expresses something which is not true. 
The Vedas manifest their own validity. Words used by us 
denote things that can be cognised by other means of know¬ 
ledge ; and, if we cannot know them through other means, 
then those who utter them must be of unquestionable 
authority. So non-Vedic utterances do not possess any 
inherent validity. 1 Prabhakara holds that non-Vedic verbal 
cognition is of the nature of inference. Only the verbal 
cognition afforded by the Veda is strictly verbal ,3 but it is 
not in consistency with the other theory of the self-validity 
of all cognitions. Since there is no author of Vedic texts, 
there is no possibility of defects, and so the non-authoritative- 
ness of the Vedas is inconceivable.^ As the utterances of 
human beings are valid, if their authors are trustworthy, 
Kumarila considers them also to be Sabdapramana. 

The Vedas are eternal, since the words of which they are 
composed are eternal. The relationship between the word 
and its meaning is natural and not created by convention. 
That there is such a relationship between the word and its 
meaning is directly cognisable. If one does not recognise it, 
when one hears the word for the first time, it only means that 
the accessories are absent,-but that does not make the rela¬ 
tionship non-existent. If the eye cannot see without light, 
it does not mean that the eye is incapable of seeing altogether. 
The accessory is the knowledge that such-and-such a word 
denotes such-and-such an object, which is gained from expe¬ 
rience. The expressiveness of the word belongs to it by its 
very nature. This is absolutely true of common names like 
jar and the like, where the relation of the words to their 
meanings is independent of any convention .5 Words and 
objects denoted by them are both eternal, and men have 

' Sahara on i. i. 2. * Sdstradipiki, p. 53. 

J PrakarapapaAcika, pp. 88 ff. Cp. Kusumdfljali, iii. 16. 

4 S.V., ii. See also ii. 62-69. 

5 In the case of proper names, where names are applied to things 
and persons after they come into existence, Prabh&kara admits that 
the relationship between the word and the meaning is due to con¬ 
vention. 
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from time immemorial applied the same names to the same 
objects. 

According to Prabhakara, there is no such thing as mere dhvani 
or indistinct sound. All sounds are heard in the shape of some letter 
or other. The word is not different from the letters composing it. 
Letters are perceived by the ear, and the order in which they are per¬ 
ceived determines what words are cognised. There are a$ many 
perceptions as there are letters in the word, and, on account of the 
close proximity of the perceptions, we imagine that the perception 
of the word is one only. The perception of each letter vanishes as 
soon as it appears, and each leaves behind an impression. Impressions 
left by the different letters combine with that of the last and bring 
about the idea of the whole word which has the power to denote the 
meaning. 1 Since the potency of the word originates from the separate 
potencies of the letters, the latter are said to be the direct cause of 
verbal cognition. The cognition of the meaning of the word is not 
obtained through sense-perception. The senses present the letters 
which possess the power to bring about the apprehension of the thing 
denoted by the word composed of the letters. So Prabhakara holds 
that the letters are the means of verbal cognition. Words have 
naturally denotative powers by which they refer to objects whether 
we understand their meanings or not. 3 

Kum&rila as well as Prabhakara argues that significance belongs 
to the letters themselves and not to any special sphota, and 
therefore denies the theory according to which, apart from the 
momentary sounds of letters composing a word, there is a com¬ 
plete word-form manifestested (spota) but not produced by the 
passing sounds. 

Several objections against the eternal character of words in general 
and the Veda in particular are considered, (i) It is a fact of common 
experience that all verbal utterance is brought about by human effort, 
hnd so it has a beginning, and cannot be regarded as eternal. Jaimini 
replies that the utterance helps to make the already existing word 
perceptible, but it does not create it for the first time. (2) It is said 
that the word exists for a brief time, since it is destroyed as soon as 
it is uttered. The word, says Jaimini, is not destroyed, but simply 

1 Cp. S&stradlpika, pp. 266 ff. 

* According to Prabhakara, who accepts the theory of Anvitabhidh&na- 
vada, the meanings of words can be known only when they occur in a 
sentence enjoining some duty, and so words denote objects only as related 
to the other factors of such a sentence. If they are not related to an 
injunction, but simply remind us of meanings, it is a case of remembrance, 
which is not valid cognition. According to the abhihitSnvayavada accepted 
by Kumarila's followers, the knowledge of meanings is due to words; but 
this knowledge is not due to recollection or apprehension, but to denotatioHi. 
Words denote meanings which, when combined, give rise to a knowledge of 
the sentence. 
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reverts to its original unmanifested condition. There are many things 
in the world which exist unperceived. If people speak of “ making " 
words, Jaimini holds that this " making" refers to sounds that 
manifest the word. (3) The same word is uttered at one and the 
same time by different persons at different places, and this would not 
be possible if the word were an eternal omnipresent entity. Jaimini 
replies that, as many people at different places simultaneously per¬ 
ceive the same sun, so do they utter the same word. (4) Words 
undergo modifications which cannot be the case if they were eternal. 
Jaimini contends that words are not modified, but others take their 
place. (5) The volume of the word decreases or increases according 
as it is uttered by one or more men, and what increases and decreases 
cannot be eternal. Jaimini asserts that the volume of the word never 
undergoes increase or decrease, though the sound proceeding from men 
increases or decreases. 1 

Jaimini sets forth positive considerations in support of his view. 
The word is ever present, since the utterance of it is only for the pur¬ 
pose of manifesting it to others. There cannot be any effort to manifest 
a non-existing thing. Again, when the word “ cow ’’ is uttered, it is 
always recognised to be the same word. People speak of uttering 
the word “ cow ” three or four times and not of uttering three or four 
such words. This points to the oneness or eternal nature of the word. 
For non-etemal things, causes of destruction are found, but we do 
not find such causes for the destruction of words. The sound pro¬ 
duced from air is distinct from the word which it serves to manifest. 
Besides, we have many Vedic texts insisting on the eternal nature 
of words.* 

Words denote classes and not individuals. When we say " bring 
a cow/’ we do not mean a particular cow, but any animal possessing 
the features of a cow. The word denotes the class or form, since it 
has action for its object .3 If individuals are denoted by words, a 
generic idea like " cow ” would be impossible. Again, a word cannot 
denote all the individuals, since then it would possess as many potencies 
as there are individuals. It cannot denote a collection of individuals, 
since then it would be undergoing changes, as some individuals die 
out and others get in. Again, if the word means a single individual 
only, there cannot be an eternal connection between word and meaning, 
and action would be impossible, as it would be difficult to decide which 
individual is meant. If individuals are objects denoted, then since 
they are not omnipresent, there cannot be a relation between a word 
and its meaning. Akyti is eternal, and is therefore capable of relation¬ 
ship with the eternal word. While words and their significations are 
eternal, there is a chance of our having mistaken notions of both, and 
human utterances may turn out erroneous, while there is no such 
possibility with regard to Vedic utterances. 


1 i. 1. 6-17. 

J Akftis tu kriyarthatv&t (i. 3. 33). 


i. 18-23. 
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The Mimlimsakas protest against the view which regards 
the Vedas as the work of God. They hold that the Vedas 
exist for ever in their own right. God, who is incorporeal, 
has no organs of speech, and cannot therefore utter the words 
of the Veda. If it is said that he assumes a human form for 
the purpose of revelation, then he will be subject to all the 
limitations of material existence, and his utterances will not 
carry any authority. Besides, there is no tradition of divine 
or human authorship. Even on the theory of the creation 
of the world, the Vedas may be regarded as eternal in the 
sense that the creator at the beginning of any world-epoch 
reproduces from memory the Vedas of the last and teaches 
them. 1 It is sometimes contended that the Vedas are human 
compositions, since the names of their authors, the r§is, are 
prefixed to them. It is said in reply that the r§is made a 
special study of them and taught them to others. The Vedas 
are uncreated in the sense that they are not controlled by 
God or the inspired seers, who, at best, apprehend the truths 
and transmit them. 1 The authoritativeness of the Vedas is 
criticised on the ground that they contain references to 
historical names. It is said, in reply, that the hymns deal 
with the eternal phenomena of nature. The names occurring 
in them are of universal applicability and do not have any 
historical reference. Visvamitra means the all-friendly and 
not any historical character. 

« Evaih sra$tur vedapurvatvaiii sadhayatarii na kimcid uttaram bhavati, 
tena saty api sarge, suptaprabuddhanyayena anadir eva vedavyavaharafo 
(Nyayaratnakara). The Naiyayikas dispute the Mlmaihs& view, (i) Any 
tradition about the personal authorship of the Veda might have been 
interrupted at the last dissolution of the universe. (2) It would be impossible 
to prove that no one had ever recollected such an author. (3) The sentences 
of the Veda have the same character as other sentences. (4) The inference 
—drawn from the present mode of transmitting the Vedas from teacher 
to pupil—that the same mode of transmission must have gone on from 
eternity breaks down, since it is equally applicable to any other book. 

(5) The Veda is, as a matter of fact, ascribed to a personal author. 

(6) Sound is not eternal, and when we recognise letters as the same we 
have heard before it does not prove identity or etemality, but only that 
they belong to the same species as the letters we have heard before. 
See S.D.S., xii. 

* See M.S., i. 1. 24-31. The views on the apauru?eyatva of the Vedas 
are practically the same in the Purva Mlmamsa and the Vedanta. Cp. 
Bhdmatl : Puru$asvatantryamatram apaurugeyatvam rocayante jaiminlya 
api tac ca* smakam api sam&nam. ... (i. 1. 3.) 
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VII 

Comparison 

Judgments of similarity are due to comparison. When we 
see a certain object and remember another, the cognition that 
we have of the similarity of the remembered object to the 
seen one is said to be due to comparison. The cow that I 
had seen in the city is similar to the gavaya that I see now. 1 
Knowledge by comparison is distinct from that by perception, 
since we cognise something which is not in contact with the 
senses by remembrance, since at the time the gavaya was seen 
the cow was not seen, from inference, since none of the factors 
necessary for inference is present. 


VIII 

Implication 

Where the perception of a thing (artha) cannot be explained 
without the assumption of another thing, this assumption is 
a case of arthapatti, or implication. It differs from inference, 
since an element of doubt enters into the facts observed, 
which can be removed only by the assumption of something 
else. The facts observed remain inconsistent or doubtful 
until the assumption is made. In inference there is no room 
for any element of doubt. While this is the view of Prabhakara, 
Kumarila believes that arthapatti helps us to reconcile two 
apparently inconsistent facts. There is no such inconsistency 
between well-ascertained facts in inference. Rumania's view 
is sounder, since any doubt about the observed fact will 
prejudice the validity of the argument by arthapatti. Unless 
we are certain that a person is alive and he is not at home, 
we cannot presume that he is somewhere else. 

> Sdstradipikd, p. 208. 
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IX 

N ON-APPREHENSION 

KumSrila, after the Vrttikara, admits non-apprehension 
(anupalabdhi) as an independent source of knowledge. 1 Dis¬ 
similarity is only want of similarity, and it is accounted for 
by the principle of non-apprehension. When we say “ There 
is no jar in this place,” we cognise the absence of the jar. 
Absence (abhava) cannot be apprehended by perception, 
which stands in need of sense-contact with a present object, 
which is not possible in the case,* nor can non-existence be 
apprehended by the other pramanas. Non-apprehension is 
a means of knowledge (manam) with reference to the object 
negated. We perceive the vacant space and think of the 
absence of the jar. We may say that the non-existence of the 
jar is as much perceived as the vacant space, yet, since per¬ 
ception involves contact of an actual object with the senses, 
we cannot identify the act of non-apprehension with perception. 
We perceive the vacant space, remember the jar that is absent, 
and then we have the knowledge of the absence of the jar, 
which has no reference to the act of perception. Apprehension 
of non-existence is through anupalabdhi .3 Abhava is said to 
be a positive object of knowledge.4 What we call emptiness is 
the locus unoccupied by any object .5 

Prabhakara does not accept non-apprehension as an inde¬ 
pendent source of knowledge. The cognition of non-existence 
is inferred from the non-perception of something that would 
have been perceived if it were present. When we perceive 
the mere space and no jar in it, we say that there is no jar. 
The cognition of the substratum by itself (tanmatradhi) is 
what answers to non-apprehension. 4 Kumarila disputes this 
view. We may perceive not merely empty space, but space 
filled by books and paper, but that will also give us a know¬ 
ledge of the non-existence of the jar. If we say that we 
apprehend space as not qualified by the jar, we are admitting 

* See Sahara on L i. J. * S.V., Abhivapariccheda. 

> Sistradlpiki, pp. 234 S. < S.V., Niralambanavada, 40. 

5 Vastvantaraikasaiiisrstal} padSrthalj SOnyatSdhiyab (112). 

6 This view of Prabhakara is criticised in Khav 4 anakhav 4 akhSdya, iv. 21. 
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negative knowledge. For, the mere perception of the ground 
cannot give rise to a knowledge of the non-existence of the 
jar, since even where there is the jar the ground is perceived. 
So the ground must be perceived as negatively qualified, and 
this means that we have already the notion of negation. 


X 

Prabhakara’s Theory of Knowledge 

Prabhakara is an advocate of triputisamvit, according to 
which the knower, the known and the knowledge are given 
simultaneously in every act of cognition. Knowledge reveals 
itself as well as the knower and the known. In the con¬ 
sciousness, “ I know this ” (aham idam janami), we have the 
three presentations of the " I " or the subject (ahamvitti), 
this or the object (vi^ayavitti), and the conscious awareness 
(svasamvitti). 1 All consciousness is at the same time self- 
consciousness as well as object-consciousness. 2 In all cogni¬ 
tions, whether inferential or verbal, the self is known directly 
through the agency and the contact of the manas. While 
there is always a direct and immediate knowledge of self in 
every act of cognition, there is not always a direct and 
immediate knowledge of the not-self or the object. In 
recollection and inference the object is not directly presented 
to consciousness. Though in indirect knowledge the object 
is not directly presented to consciousness, yet the indirect 
knowledge itself is directly presented to consciousness.3 
Cognition is also self-cognised by direct apprehension. The 

* Some Western thinkers are also inclined to this view. According to 
Hamilton, 44 an act of knowledge may be expressed by the formula 4 1 know *; 
an act of consciousness by the formula 4 1 know that I know 4 ; but, as it 
is impossible for us to know without at the same time knowing that we 
know, so it is impossible to know that we know without our actually 
knowing.” Cp. also Varisco: 44 That I may know, it is necessary that I 
should be conscious of my consciousness, that I should know that I know.” 
49 It follows that the act of consciousness proves the reality of itself and of 
the thinking subject 44 ( Know Thyself, p. 5). 

* Since we have no knowledge of objects in deep sleep, we have no 
knowledge of self, though it exists. If the self did not exist in deep sleep, 
we could not have the recognition of personal identity on waking from sleep 
(Prakarattapaflcikd, p. 59). 

s Ibid., p. 56. 
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cognition which is of the nature of light or illumination does 
not stand in need of any other thing to manifest it. Therefore, 
the cognition is said to be self-apprehended. The cognising 
self and the cognised object are not of the nature of light, 
and so they require for their manifestation the aid of some¬ 
thing different from themselves which is of the nature of 
light. Cognitions are self-illumined, and not perceived as 
objects. 1 They are not cognised by other cognitions. They 
are never objects, and so cannot be cognised, as pleasure and 
pain are cognised. They are cognised as cognitions, but not 
as objects.* If cognitions are cognised as objects, then each 
individual cognition may require another cognition to cognise 
it, and so on ad infinitum. Prabhakara feels that his theory 
is not evidently consistent with Sahara's observation that 
we perceive objects in apprehension and not cognitions, and 
so argues that, though cognitions are self-cognised, their 
presence is known through inference. Inference tells us that 
there is a cognition from the fact that we have the appre¬ 
hension of the object. This cognition is a prameya, or the 
object of right knowledge, but it is not samvedya, or appre¬ 
hended in its fulness. According to Prabhakara, we have a 
case of samvedya only when the form of the object is manifested, 
and this is possible with the objects perceived by the senses. 
As cognitions have no form, they cannot be perceived. Their 
presence is only inferred. Inference does not apprehend the 
form or content of the object, but only its existence.3 Both 
Prabhakara and Kumarila admit that cognitions, which are 
products (parinama) of atman, are objects of inference. 

The validity of knowledge is not determined by anything 
external to it. There is no question of reproducing external 
objects. The validity of cognition is signified by the force 
with which all direct apprehension prompts us to action in 
the external world. All knowledge generates in us this 
specific attitude, and does not wait for the mediation of any 
later experience. A cognition which apprehends an object 
cannot be invalid. If cognitions were not valid in themselves, 

1 Cp. with this Alexander's distinction of enjoyment and contemplation 
(Space, Time and Deity, vol. i. pp. 12-13). 

* Saihvittayaiva hi saihvit samvedya na samvedyatayi. 

1 N&py anumanS, rftpagrahagam sanm&tragrahy anum&nam bhavati. 
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we cannot have any confidence in our cognitions. The notion 
of validity is original and underived. While knowledge is 
self-evident, this validity is derived from the instruments of 
knowledge. The conditions of knowledge also produce the 
consciousness of its validity . 1 

Prabhakara distinguishes knowledge into valid and invalid. 
Anubhuti or direct apprehension, is valid, while smrti, or 
remembrance is invalid. “ Valid cognition or apprehension 
is different from remembrance, since the latter stands in need 
of a previous cognition.” 1 The dependence on a previous 
apprehension is the cause of the invalidity of the remembrance. 
Cognitions that bear indirectly on the object are invalid. 
Previous non-apprehension of the object is made the test of 
valid knowledge by both Prabhakara and Kumarila, though 
the latter insists also on absence of discrepancies. All know¬ 
ledge is valid and prompts us to activity. 

What is called viparyaya is not false knowledge. If all 
cognition is self-luminous (svaprakaia) and therefore true 
(yathartha), the consciousness expressed in the judgment 
“ This is silver ” cannot be erroneous. When we mistake a 
piece of shell for silver, the error is due to the failure to dis¬ 
tinguish the two different elements in it, the idea of silver 
and the impression of " this.” We mix up the perceived and 
the remembered elements in one single psychosis. The object 
of a cognition is the thing which is presented to consciousness. 
In the “ This is silver,” what is presented to consciousness 
is silver,” and not “ shell.” We do not cognise the shell 
as silver, for the shell never enters into consciousness. The 
idea which is remembered does not agree with the fact, since 
the judgment " This is silver ” is superseded by the judgment 
“ This is only a piece of shell ” when the knower picks up 
the piece. The error is due to akhyati, or non-apprehension, 
of the difference between the given and the remembered 

* GahgeSa, in his Tattvacintamaiii, criticises this view on the ground 
that, if the validity of knowledge were derived from the general conditions 
of knowledge, then invalid knowledge would be one with valid knowledge, 
since both have the same conditions. Again, were knowledge self-evident, 
it would be difficult to account for doubtful cognition. 

* PramSLnam anubhQtib sa snifter any a na pramapaifa smj-tib purva- 
pratipattivyapek$an&t (Prakarayapaflciha, p. 42 ; Jha: Prabhakara 

ii). 
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elements. The perceived element, “ this/' and the remem¬ 
bered element, " silver/' are true; only there is non-dis¬ 
crimination (akhy&ti) of the two factors as distinct. This 
non-discrimination is due to certain defects of the Sense- 
organs and to the suggestion of the similarity between shell 
and silver, which rouses the mental residuum (samskara) of 
the silver previously cognised. This unconsciousness of the 
distinction between the given and the remembered elements 
leads to action. In actual experience there is no difference 
between the valid and the invalid cognitions of silver, since 
both give rise to the same kind of activity on the part of the 
agent . 1 

This theory is criticised by the other schools. " Do the two 
apprehensions, the perceived and the remembered ones, appear in 
consciousness or not ? If they do not, they do not exist. ... If they 
do, then non-perception of the difference between them is impossible/* * 
The theory fails to account for the fact that, as long as the error lasts, 
there is the actual presentation to consciousness and not a mere 
memory image. It is difficult to account for the obscuration of memory 
(smj*tipramosa), which breeds the illusion of a direct presentation .3 
GangeSa argues that unconsciousness of the distinction cannot account 
for the activity to which the person is prompted. The knowledge of 
the given element, the sheU, for which the person has no desire, will 
lead to counter-activity, the knowledge of the remembered silver to 
activity, and the unconsciousness of the distinction between the two 
should result in non-activity. It is difficult to understand how uncon¬ 
sciousness can prompt one to activity.4 

Prabhakara’s view that, in every act of knowledge, the 
object, the subject, and the knowledge of the object are 
manifested, is not in conformity with the evidence of psychology. 
When we know an object, there is no need whatever that the 
content of knowledge should at the same time include a 
reference to myself. Unless the individual is in a sophisticated 
mood, the probability is that it will not include the reference 
to self. Prabhakara mistakes the evidence of later reflection 
for that of perception. When one thinks of his knowledge 

1 When we judge “ the shell is yellow/* there is no element of remem¬ 
brance involved in it. If we perceive the yellowness in the shell, even if 
it be due to the defect of the eye, the judgment is valid until it is sublated 
by a further cognition. 

* See Pan$it, N.S., vol. xii, p. 109. 

1 Vivarapaprameyasathgraha , i. 1. « Tattvacintamatti. 
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of an object, subject and object are present in this thought. 
We cannot think of a thing as known without reference to 
the correlative knower. But there is no reason why one 
should not think of things without thinking of them as known. 
The act of reflection, which represents a higher stage in 
thought than the mere observation of objects, tells us about 
the implications of knowledge. Prabhakara believes that we 
cannot know without knowing that we know. 1 He does not 
seem to admit the distinction between “ I know ” and “ I 
know that I know.” Again, if cognition be self-luminous, 
the objects will appear as manifestations of cognition and not 
as real objects, and so we are landed in subjectivism.* To 
escape from subjectivism, Prabhakara holds that self-illumined 
cognitions are also inferred. Commenting on Sahara’s remark 
that objects are perceived and not cognitions, he says that 
it follows that cognitions are only inferred. 3 But this con¬ 
tradicts the self-illumined character of cognitions. Salikanatha 
suggests that the cognition inferred is the contact of the manas 
with the atman, which produces the consciousness.* If this 
is all that is inferred, then it is wrong to say that cognitions 
are inferred ; so long as cognitions are said to be self-illumined 
the danger of subjectivism remains. Prabhakara does not 
tell us what the nature of knowledge is, apart from its self- 
revealing character. He emphasises the ultimateness of 
knowledge, and incidentally brings out how the meaning of 
subject and object lies within knowledge itself. If he had 
developed the implications of this theory, he would have 
been led to abandon his dualistic presuppositions. 


XI 

Kumarila’s Theory of Knowledge 

Knowledge is a movement brought about by the activity 
of the self, which results in producing consciousness of 

x Bonatelli, the Italian thinker, is also of opinion that in the knowledge 
of any fact there are given together the knowledge of the fact and the 
of knowledge, 

1 S.V., SUnyavdda, 233 
5 Atabsiddham anum&nikatvam buddhefc. 

♦ PraMarawafiaflcikd, p. 63. 
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objective things. Cognition of a certain object ends not in 
a further cognition of that cognition, but in the cognisedness 
(prakatata) of the object . 1 An act of knowledge has four 
elements in it: (i) the knower (j fiats); ( 2 ) the object of 
knowledge (jfieya); ( 3 ) the instrument of knowledge (jfiana- 
karana); and ( 4 ) the result of knowledge, or the cognisedness 
of the object (jfiatata). According to Kumarila, a cognition 
is not directly perceived, but is inferred from the cognisedness 
(jfiatata, prakatya) of the object produced by the cognition.* 
Every act of cognition implies a certain relationship between 
the perceiver and the perceived, which involves some activity 
on the part of the perceiver. The presence of the relationship 
enables us to infer the action of the agent, which is cognition, 
in the case of knowledge. The cognition is inferred from the 
relation between the knower and the known, which is appre¬ 
hended by internal perception (manasapratyak§a). Were it 
not for this other factor intervening between the knower 
and the known, the self could not become related to the 
object. From the specific relation involved in knowledge 
between the subject and the object the existence of cognition 
is inferred. Consciousness is here regarded as a sort of 
tertium quid relating the self and not-self. Even those who 
hold that all cognitions are self-luminous (svapraka£a) admit 
that the relation between the self and the not-self involved 
in knowledge is an object of internal perception. We cannot 
say “ The jar is cognised by me ” unless we know the relation 
between the cognising self and the cognised object, as well as 
the relation between the cognition and the object of cognition.3 
If cognition or consciousness is self-luminous, and if the 
object is manifested by consciousness, by what is the relation 
between consciousness and its object manifested ? The rela¬ 
tion between the two cannot be manifested by the same 
cognition, since it has not come into existence at the time 
the cognition is produced. When a cognition is produced it 
manifests its object, and so the relation between the two 

1 Cp. Rosmini, the Italian thinker, who says that though every act of 
the understanding makes us know the object in which it terminates, no 
act makes us know itself. See Philosophical Review , July, 1922, p. 400. 

* Jftatatanumeyaih jfianam. See also Sahara on i. 1. 1. 

3 Anyatha jfiato may& ghata iti jfiiinajfieyasaihbandbo, jflatfjflcya 
sambandho v£ na vyavahartuih Sakyate, Sastradfpihfi, p, jj 8 . 
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cannot be the object of that cognition. Since the cognition 
is momentary, we cannot say that it first manifests the object 
and then its relation to the object. Nor can it be said that 
the relation between the cognition and the object is self- 
luminous, since there is no proof of it. The followers of 
Kumarila accordingly contend that the relation between the 
self and the object is an object of internal perception which 
proves the existence of cognition. 1 

The existence of a cognition may be proved by the pecu¬ 
liarity (atteaya) produced by the cognition in its object. 1 
This peculiarity must be admitted even by those who hold 
that the cogniser, the cognised object and the cognition are 
manifested by consciousness (tritayapratibhasavadibhih). 
Kumarila denies the self-luminosity of cognition in order that 
he may preserve the independent existence of external objects. 
The followers of the Nyaya-Vai£esika protest against the view 
by which we are said to infer the cognition from the peculiarity 
produced by it in the object. Cognition should not be re¬ 
garded as transforming what it cognises. To be cognised is not 
a quality of the object, but only a relation sui generis (svaru- 
pasambandha) existing between the object and the cognition.3 

1 Sdstradlpikd, pp. 158-159. 

* Arthagato va jfianajanyo 'tiSayalj kalpayati jfianam {Sdstradlpikd, 
P- 159 ). 

3 Apprehendedness (jnatatS) is nothing but the character of being the 
object of cognition. The nature of objectivity is hard to define. If 
objectivity means that a cognition is produced by the object, then even 
sense-organs and other conditions producing the cognition have to be 
regarded as objects. Again, it is not possible for a property to be produced 
in an object at a time when the object does not exist. Apprehendedness 
is a property of the objects, though it cannot be produced in past and future 
ones, which are also apprehended. The argument that the object acquires 
the new property of apprehendedness after the cognition is produced, even 
as the act of cooking produces in the rice the condition of cookedness, is 
untenable, since we distinctly perceive cookedness in rice which changes 
from tabula (uncooked rice) to odana (cooked rice), while we do not 
perceive the property of cognisedness in the object. Besides, when an 
object is cognised, there is said to be produced in it a peculiar property 
called cognisedness, and so, when this cognisedness is known, there will be 
produced another cognisedness in that cognisedness, and so on ad ivfimtum. 
If cognisedness be regarded as self-luminous, to avoid infinite regress, we 
may as well admit that the cognition itself is self-luminous. It may be 
argued that an object has existence extending over the past, present and 
the future, and when it is cognised it is cognised as belonging to the present. 
Cognisedness is just the condition of the object determined by the present 
time, and from the possession of this mark we infer the cognition. But it 
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The followers of Rumania argue that, if cognition be 
regarded as perceptible, it has to be viewed as an object 
which would require another cognition to apprehend it, and 
so on ad infinitum. So, they regard cognitions as imper¬ 
ceptible, though capable of manifesting their objects of 
cognition. 1 Cognition itself is inferred, while objects are 
known through cognitions. 

Is not so, since determination by the present time belongs to the object and 
is not produced by the cognition, but only apprehended by it. If it is 
argued that the cognition is inferred from the cognition of objects (vi$aya- 
samvedananumeyam jn&nam), we may ask whether the cognition inheres 
in the self or the object. It cannot reside in the object, which is uncon¬ 
scious. If it is in the self, what is the cognition which is inferred from the 
cognition of objects ? If it is argued that what is inferred from the cognition 
of objects is its cause in the shape of the action of the cogniser (jhatpvyapara), 
then we may ask whether this cause is eternal or transitory. If the latter, 
what is the cause for it ? If it is due to the contact of the manas with the 
self, which aids the contact of the sense-organ with the object, then let all 
this be taken as the cause of the cognition. There is no need to assume 
an intermediate cause in the form of the self’s activity. If it is held that 
the action is eternal and the occasional appearance of cognitions is due to 
accessory causes, then, since these are sufficient to bring about the cognition, 
it is unnecessary to postulate the action of the self (Srxdhara. Nyayakandali, 
pp. 96-98). Prabhacandra asks whether this apprehendedness is a property 
of the object (arthadharma) or of cognition (jnanadharma). It cannot be 
the former, since it does not persist in the object at any other time than 
when it is cognised, and it appears also as the private possession of the 
cognising self. It cannot belong to cognitions, since the cognition, of which 
it may be said to be the property, is not, according to Kumarila, perceptible, 
and what is imperceptible cannot be the substratum of cognisedness. On 
the other hand, if the cognisedness, which is of the nature of knowledge 
(jfi&nasvabhava), is perceptible, then even the cognition may be allowed 
to be perceptible. If cognisedness is of the nature of the object (arthasva- 
bh&va), it only means the manifestation of the object (arthaprakatya). 
The object cannot be manifested if the cognition, by which it is manifested, 
is itself unmanifested {Prameyakamalamdrtati<ta, pp. 31-32). According to 
Kum&rila, the cognition of the jar produces in the jar the quality of 
cognisedness, which becomes an object of perception in the form " This jar 
is cognised by me." From this the existence of the cognition as well as its 
validity is inferred. While the NySya holds that knowledge, consciousness 
of knowledge (anu vyavasaya), and knowledge of validity are successive, 
Kum£rila thinks that the last two are simultaneous. 

* PrabhScandra criticises this view in his Prameyakamalamdrtatrfa 
(p. 31). The cogniser (pramatj:), cognitive act (pramajia), the resulting 
cognition (pramiti), are as perceptible as the object of cognition (pramSya). 
We distinctly perceive the different factors of knowledge in our experience. 
Nor is there any necessity why what is perceived must be perceived always 
as an object of perception. The self is perceived as a cognition, and not 
as an object of cognition. So, the cognition may also be perceived as an 
instrument of perception. When the followers of Kumarila recognise the 
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The Mlmamsakas accept the view of the self-validity of 
knowledge. 1 “ Intrinsic validity belongs to all sources of 
right knowledge,” says Kumarila, " for a power by itself 
non-existent cannot be brought into being by another.” 1 
Knowledge may be mediated by the senses, inferential marks, 
and the like, but it reveals objects by itself 3 and gives rise 
to a sense of its own validity. If we are to wait till we 
ascertain the purity of the causes, we have to wait for the 
origination of another cognition due to other causes, and so 

perceptibility of the self, which is only the agent of cognition, they may 
admit the perceptibility of the cognition, which is the means for the mani¬ 
festation of the object. If the self is perceptible, it can cognise an external 
object by itself without the aid of an imperceptible cognition. If it is said 
that an agent cannot produce an action without an instrument, the internal 
and the external organs may serve as the instruments of the cognition. 
Besides, if no action is possible without an instrument, what is the instrument 
in the cognition of self by itself ? If the self is the instrument in the cognition 
of self, it may serve as the instrument in the cognition of objects also. If 
it is admitted that the self and the resultant cognition (phalajfidna) are 
perceived, though they do not appear in consciousness as the object of 
cognition, it may also be admitted that the instrument of cognition is also 
perceived not as an object of cognition but as an instrument. Again, the 
instrumental cognition (karanajnSna) is not entirely different from the 
cogniser (kartf) and the resultant cognition (phalajnana), and so it cannot 
be imperceptible while the other two are perceptible. Moreover, the self 
and the cognition through which it knows an object are directly revealed 
in our experience, and so they should be regarded as objects of consciousness 
(pratlyamanatvaih hi grahyatvam, tad eva karmatvam). Whatever is 
revealed in consciousness is an object thereof. In the cognition ” I know 
the jar," the subject is conscious of himself as qualified by the cognition 
of the jar. The subject’s cognition of the jar is as much an object of 
perception as the self and the jar. Again, if the cognitive act is imperceptible, 
it cannot be established to be real at all by any pramana. 

* Tatra gurfinam mate jn&nasya svaprakaiarupatvat tajjfi&naprJU 
m£oyam tenaiva gfhyate. Bhattanam mate j nan am atlndriyam, jfi&na- 
janya jfi&tata pratyak?!, taya ca jfiAnam anumlyate. Murarimi6rSiiSm 
mate anuvyavasayena jflanam gfhyate. Sarve$am api mate tajjfl£navi$a- 
yakajficlnena tajjflAnapramanyam gfhyate ( Siddhdntamuktavali , 135). 

* See also Nyayaratndkara , ii. 47. 

3 ” It is only for their origination that positive entities require a cause. 
When they once have originated they by themselves energise with regard 
to their various effects” (ii. 48). A jar may require clay, etc., for its pro¬ 
duction, but it performs the function of holding water by itself. A cognition 
may require a cause for its production, but it does not depend on the causes 
for its function of ascertaining the true nature of things. Thus the 
MlmAihsaka argues that there is no contradiction between svatabpr&manya 
and dependence on causes like sense-contact, etc. The sense-contact, etc., 
are generally inferred after the rise of knowledge. Only in the case of 
memory is dependence on previous experience obvious. 
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on ad infinitum. 1 The doctrine of self-evidence (svataKprS- 
manya) holds that cognitions by themselves are valid, and 
their validity can be set aside only by the contrary nature 
of their objects or by the recognition of discrepancies in their 
causes.* When we mistake a rope for a snake and find later 
that it is a rope and not a snake, our first cognition is set 
aside as invalid. When we recognise defects in the instru¬ 
ments of cognition, we suspect the validity of the cognition. 
One suffering from jaundice thinks that the shell is yellow. 
When he recognises the disorder in the eye, he attributes the 
yellowness to the eye and admits that the shell is white. 
So long as we do not cognise discrepancies there is no reason¬ 
able ground for doubt. Cognitions are externally invalidated 
either by the discovery through other means of the real 
character of the object, or by the discovery of the defects 
in the instruments of cognition. Every cognition due to one 
of the recognised modes of knowledge is to be regarded as 
valid so long as there are not any special reasons for doubt. 
The invalidity of a conception is never inherent, and is always 
arrived at by extraneous means. 3 Even when we are in 
doubt, say, as to the true nature of a thing perceived at a 
distance or in faint light, we can resolve the doubt by a second 
cognition springing from improved conditions. It may be 
that, in some cases, the second has to be corrected by a third, 
and sometimes the third may have to be corrected by a 
fourth; but, in most cases, it is unnecessary to go beyond a 
small number.4 According to Kumarila, a series of cognitions 
carried on for three or four stages results in a cognition which 
is absolutely true.? 

* S.V., ii. 49-51. * S.V., ii. 53. 

3 S.V., ii. 85 and 87. Yatra k 5 ranadosajfi&nam badhakajfianaih v 5 
tatra mithyatvam (Sdstradlpihd, p. 142). Jflanasya pramiijyaiii svata£, 
aprima;iyam paratafr. 

4 S.V., ii. 61. 

3 Parthasarathi'$ays : "The well-known causes of the falsity of cognition 
are certain defects connected with place, time, circumstance, sense-organs, 
the object of cognition, and so on. Where the existence of such defects 
is excluded—as, e.g., when a man fully awake and in full possession of his 
faculties perceives, in bright daylight, a jar placed close to him—no 
suspicion of defects can arise, and hence no idea of the perception not being 
valid. In other cases there may be the possibility of a defect—the object, 
e.g., may be at a distance—and hence suspicion of the invalidity of the 
perception may arise ; but generally, by one further step, by walking up 
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Kumarila believes that even a cognition of shell as silver 
is valid as cognition. The cogniser at the time has the 
cognition. That it is rejected by subsequent experience is 
another matter. Even in the cognition of the shell as yellow 
there is a real yellowness belonging to the bile of the eye 
which is perceived. Doubtful cognition, as when we are 
uncertain whether a tall object we perceive at a distance is 
a man or a post, is a valid one, since we perceive tallness 
and remember two different objects which are both tall. 
Erroneous cognition is simply due to incomplete apprehension 
or non-apprehension. It is not due to positive misappre¬ 
hension, but to negative non-apprehension. 1 Parthasarathi 
defines valid cognition as that which, being free from dis¬ 
crepancies, apprehends things not already apprehended.* 
The self-evident character of knowledge is not compromised 
by this view.3 It merely restates the character of appre¬ 
hension, which is of its own nature valid. Validity is a 
property of knowledge, though we may and do test the truth 
of our knowledge by finding out whether it coheres with 
other knowledge or is in conflict with it. All this, however, 
is but the external test of truth ; it does not give us its inner 
nature. 

If coherence is the nature of truth and not merely its test, 
then it will be difficult to get at truth, for we cannot escape 
from the vicious circle. Kumarila and Parthasarathi may 
tell us that it will not be necessary to go beyond three or 

to the thing, one of the two alternatives—to the simultaneous presence of 
which doubt is due—may be determined as true, and the question settled 
in this simple way. ... As soon as it appears that a suspected defect has 
no real existence, the cognition, the validity of which that defect appeared 
to threaten, asserts itself in its svatahprAmapya (intrinsic validity) ” 
(Nydyaratndkara on S.V., ii. 58 and 60-61). 

* The non-authoritativeness of cognitions is of three different kinds: 
false cognition, non-cognition (ajfiAna), and doubt. Doubtful and false 
cognitions are positive entities due to defective causes, and in non-cognition 
we have simply the absence of causes (S.V., ii. 54-55). 

* K 5 ,ranado§abadhakaj nanarahitam agrhltagrahij nanam pramaQam (£&s- 
tradtpikd, p. 123). 

3 But see Jha : Prabhdkara Mlm&thsd, ii. In this difficulty it is suggested 
that the term “ validity " is used in two different senses. Every cognition 
as cognition is valid, and in this sense error, remembrance, etc., are also 
valid. But for practical purposes a distinction is made between valid 
cognitions which stand the test of action and invalid cognitions which do not 
See P. Sastri: Pdrva Mlmdthsd , ch. ii. 
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four cognitions. If we once allow that validity is mediate, 
then we cannot be sure of the absolute validity of any 
cognition. 1 

The critics of the Mfm&ihsS, theory urge that it will not be possible 
for us to distinguish cognitions, if they do not have forms. Since the 
only thing that distinguishes one cognition from another is the object, 
the cognition is said to assume the form of the object. It is asserted 
that there is an identity between the cognition and the thing cognised. 
The Mlm&ihsaka points out that, if there were an identity between 
the cognising self and the thing cognised, the latter cannot be said to 
be apprehended by the former. Nor is the form the only basis of 
distinction among cognitions. There is such a thing as samvedanS, 
or knowledge of a person, which is the manifestation of a special kind 
of merit (dharma), which favours his active operation towards a 
certain object. That object with regard to which it favours the 
activity* of the cogniser is cognised. Since each cognition tends to 
active operation towards a distinct object, there is a basis for distinction. 

The Naiyayika does not accept the doctrine of the self-validity 
of knowledge. Knowledge does not testify to its own truth. There 
is no security that our cognitions always correspond with reality. 
When we act on our ideas, we are sometimes successful and sometimes 
not. In the former case we infer validity, in the latter invalidity. * 

The MImamsa theory of self-validity points out that 
validity is a quality of all knowing inseparable from it. 
Correspondence and coherence test the validity, but do not 
produce it. They do not describe to us the nature of valid 
cognition. The function of knowledge is the cognitive one 
of knowing objects. It always involves the relation of mind 
to reality. The mind, moreover, works in accordance with 
the laws of thought, which, in a sense, are inviolable. When 
we say, “ This is bread,” what we call bread may not really 
be bread, but at the moment of judgment we accept it as 
bread and cannot resist the force of the idea. No doubt 

1 This is perhaps what Professor Stout has in view when he observes: 

" In the end, truth cannot be recognised merely through its coherence with 
other truth* In the absence of immediate cognition the principle of 
coherence would be like a lever without a fulcrum. ... To affirm that 
all cognition is mediate in this sense leads inevitably to a vicious circle. 
If mediate cognition could only be mediated by cognitions which are 
themselves merely mediate, knowledge could never get a start. It is as if 
one should say that, in building a wall, every brick must be laid on the top 
of another brick and none directly on the ground ” (Mind, 1908, p. 33). 

• NydyamaHjari , pp. 160-173. 
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disturbs our consciousness, and so the content of the idea at 
the moment of judgment is absolutely true for us. All 
judgments, whether true or false, have this element of necessity 
about them. This does not, however, mean that judgment 
is a mere game with ideas. There is something given in our 
consciousness that we must accept. There is a control exer¬ 
cised by reality over our mental process. In every judgment 
there is an assertion that the datum stands for more than 
itself, that there is something else, not now given, which is 
represented by it. Every judgment involves, moreover, an 
element of mental activity which amplifies the datum. It 
interprets the datum, gives significance to it, and asserts that 
it is a part of a whole not contained within itself. Though 
the Mimamsakas are realists, still Kumarila’s statement that 
a judgment is ascertained to be valid if it is confirmed by 
other judgments suggests the theory of coherence rather than 
of correspondence. The different judgments must fit together. 
But this inner coherence is not all. It holds simply because 
reality which is experienced is itself coherent. 

The ultimate problem of the relation of mind to reality 
which it experiences is not raised by the Mxmaihsa; it 
acquiesces in the common-sense view that reality as an 
existent world is external to our thinking. The difficulties 
of the correspondence notion of truth which results from 
this position are evaded by means of the theory of the self- 
validity of all cognitions. 


XII 

The Self 

The Vedic injunctions hold out promises of rewards to 
be enjoyed in another world. They would be pointless if 
some real self did not survive the destruction of the body. 
The performer of a sacrifice is said to go to heaven, and 
what goes to heaven is not the body of flesh and blood, but 
non-corporeal atman. 1 Jaimini does not offer any detailed 
proof of the reality of atman, but seems to accept the argu- 

* i. i. 5- 
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ments of the Vedanta on the question. 1 He distinguishes the 
self (purusa) from the understanding (buddhi) and the senses 
(indriyas).* Sahara accepts the reality of a permanent cogniser 
which is " known by itself and incapable of being seen or 
shown by others." 3 Sahara's view implies that the atman 
is one with consciousness. In refuting the Vijnanavada, he 
says that there is a subject of cognitions,4 and that subject 
is known by itself. 

The Mimamsaka thinkers regard the self as distinct from 
the body, the senses and the understanding. The self is 
present when buddhi is absent, as in sleep. Even if buddhi 
were concomitant with the self, we could not say that the 
one is identical with the other. The self is not the senses, 
since it persists even when the sense-organs are injured or 
destroyed. There is some entity which synthesises the 
different sense-data. The body is material, and in all cog¬ 
nitions we are aware of the cogniser as distinct from the 
body. The elements of the body are not intelligent, and a 
combination of them cannot give rise to consciousness. The 
body is a means to an end beyond itself, and so is said to 
serve the soul which directs it. The facts of memory prove 
the reality of self. It is admitted that the soul suffers change, 
but through all the changes the soul endures. Cognition, 
which is an activity (Kriya), belongs to the substance called 
the soul.5 It is no argument against the eternal character of 
the soul that it undergoes modifications. 6 Nor is it a serious 
objection that, when we reap the results, we forget the actions 
which bring them about. Refuting the Buddhist conception of 
the soul as a series of ideas, each of which gathers from its prede- 

* Upavar§a, the Vrttik&ra of the two Mlmamsas, says (i. i. 5) that the 
question of atman will be considered in the Uttara Mlmamsa. Sahara 
seems to have been of the same view, for KumSrila says in the last verse 
of his Atmavada (S.V.):— 

Ity Sha nastikyanir&kari§$ur §.tm&stitam bha§yakfd atra yuktya 

Dpjhatvam etad vi§aya§ ca bodhafc prayati vedantani^evariena. 

"Thus the commentator (Sahara), with a view to refute atheism, has 
established the existence of the soul by means of reasoning, and this idea is 
strengthened by a study of the Vedanta." See S.B., iii. 3. 53. 

*i. 1.4. 

3 Svasamvedyah sa bhavati, nasSv anyena Sakyate dra^tuih dar^ayiturh va. 

4 Jftanatiriktab sthayl j fiat a vartate. 

* S.V., Atmavada , 100. * S.V., Atmavada , 22 and 23, 
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cessors the impressions of its past, Kumarila urges that, if 
the law of karma is to have any meaning, there must be a 
common substrate. The Buddhist is not able to account for 
the law of retribution or the possibility of rebirth. The 
hypothesis of a subtle body is not of much help, since the 
relation of an idea to it is a mystery. The phenomena of 
self-consciousness, desire, memory, pleasure, pain are unin¬ 
telligible on the Buddhist view of a series of ideas. So there 
must be something which possesses the potentiality of ideas, 
is eternal and capable of rebirth. The soul cannot be atomic, 
since it apprehends changes in different parts of the body 
It is regarded as vibhu or all-pervading, and as able to connect 
itself with one body after another. The soul directs the body, 
with which it is connected, until release. An omnipresent 
soul can act, since action is not merely atomic movement. 
The energy of the soul causes the movement of the body. 

The MImamsakas adopt the theory of the plurality of 
selves 1 to account for the varieties of experiences. We infer 
the presence of the soul from the activities of the bodies, 
which are inexplicable without such a hypothesis. As my 
actions are due to my soul, other activities are traced to 
other souls. The differences of dharma and adharma, which 
are qualities of souls, require the existence of different souls. 
The analogy that as the one sun, reflected in different sub¬ 
stances, becomes endowed with distinct properties, the one soul 
reflected in different bodies becomes endowed with different 
qualities, will not hold, since the qualities that appear different 
belong to the reflecting medium and not the sun. If the analogy 
were true, the diverse qualities appearing in connection with 
the souls would belong to the bodies and not the soul. But 
pleasure, pain, etc., are qualities of the soul and not of the body.* 

Prabhakara understands by the self something non- 
intelligent which is the substrate of qualities like knowledge, 
activity and experience, or enjoyment and suffering.3 There 

* Buddhlndriyagarlrebhyo bhinna’ tm& vibhur dhruvah 
Nanabhfitafc pratik$etram arthajfiane§u bhasate. (S.S.S.S., vi. 206.) 

See also S.V., Attmv&da, pp. 5-7. 

* Jh&'s pr&bhakara Mlmathsd. 

3 Kart& bhokta ja<lo vibhur iti prabhakara^. Madhustldana Sarasvatrs 
Siddh&ntabindu , Ny&yaratndvali, explains ja(Ja thus: Sa ca }fianasvarupa- 
bhinnatv&j jaqlab; janSm!’ti j AinaS rayat vena sa bh&ti, na jftanarApatvena. 
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is no direct knowledge of a permanent identical self. The 
latter is proved indirectly from the fact of the recognition 
of permanent objects of thought.* In the phenomenon of 
recognition we have the two elements of recollection (smfti) 
and previous perception (purvanubhava) of the object. The 
fact that we are able to remember a past cognition means 
the existence of a permanent self which is the substrate 
(&£raya) of the past perception and the present recollection. 
So, according to Prabhakara, the permanent self or personal 
identity is not the object of recognition but the substrate 
thereof.* It is all-pervading and unchanging. It is not self- 
illumined, for then we should have knowledge even in deep 
sleep, which we do not have, though the self evidently exists 
in deep sleep. The self-luminous cognition, " I know the 
jar,” manifests the jar as the object and the self as the 
substrate of the cognition. The self is immediately known as 
the substrate of the cognition, even as the jar is known as the 
object of the cognition. What appears as the “ I ” is the 
self, free from all objective elements. Since the self is 
manifested to us in all cognitions, even in those in which 
there is no cognition of the body, the self is regarded as 
distinct from the body. The self is not perceptible in itself, 
but is always known as the agent (karta) of the cognition 
and not the object (karma). The act of cognition does not 
produce its result (svaphala) in the self, so that the self is 
never an object of perception, external or internal. There 
is no such thing as self-consciousness apart from object- 
consciousness. The self cannot be the subject as well as the 
object of consciousness.3 It is the agent, the enjoyer, and is 
omnipresent, though non-conscious. It is thus entirely dis¬ 
tinct from the body, senses and understanding, is manifested 


* Vivarapaprameyasafhgrata . Thibaut's E.T., p. 405 (Indian Thought , 
vol. i.). 

* The Advaita disputes this view. In the act of recollection there is 
the present self; in the previous perception there was the past self; and the 
gulf between the two cannot be bridged, unless it be through an act of 
recognition, which would require another, and so on ad infinitum. It cannot 
be argued that the present recollection and the previous perception jointly 
apprehend the continued existence of the self, since the two, one past and the 
other present, cannot come together. 

i Sdstradipikd , pp. 348-349. 
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in all cognitions, and is eternal. Prabhakara denies that the 
soul is of the size of an atom or of the body which it informs. 
Though it is omnipresent, it cannot experience what is going 
on in another body, since it can experience only that which 
goes on in the bodily organism brought about by the past 
karma of the soul. There are many souls, one in each body. 
In its liberated state the soul continues to exist as a mere 
esse (sat), serving as the substratum of the collective cognition 
of all things taken together, but not of feeling, since the 
properties of pleasure and pain cannot manifest themselves 
except in a body. It is imperishable, since it is not brought 
into existence by any cause. 1 

Parthasarathi argues that there is no contradiction in 
holding that the self is both the subject and the object of 
perception. When Prabhakara says that the self is mani¬ 
fested by the act of cognition, he means that the self is also 
an object of consciousness. In the phenomena of recognition 
and recollection the object appears in consciousness and not 
the subject. It is the self apprehended as the object of 
perception that is represented in consciousness as the object 
of present recollection and recognition. If, in the recognition 
of the self, the self were not an object, then the act would be 
objectless, but there can be no consciousness without an 
object. So the self must be regarded as the object of self- 
consciousness.* The self is cognised by the same process of 
valid cognition as the objects themselves, but even then the self 
is the subject of cognition and not the object, even as a person 
who walks, though he has the action of walking as his own, 
is regarded only as the agent of walking and not its object. 

According to the followers of Kumarila, the self is not manifested 
in every cognitive act. The object-consciousness is not always appro¬ 
priated by the self. One sometimes knows the object " this is a jar,” 
but one does not know that he knows the jar. While the self is not 
manifested as the subject or the object of the object-consciousness 
(vi?ayavitti), sometimes there occurs along with the object-conscious¬ 
ness another distinct consciousness, viz. self-consciousness (ahamprat- 
yaya), of which the self is the object. Prabhakara is right in holding 
that the subject is always involved in the consciousness of not-self. 


1 Jh&'s Pr&bhakara Mfmdthsd . 


• Pp. 344 ff- 
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but it is not always explicitly manifested. Between the presence 
of the self and the consciousness of the presence, there is a differ¬ 
ence and it is not necessary for us to be aware of the self whenever we 
apprehend an object. The self is manifested only in self-conscious¬ 
ness, which cannot be identified with object-consciousness. Self- 
consciousness marks a higher degree of conscious life than the mere 
consciousness of the object. 1 There is a distinction between direct 
or primary experienc#as the apprehension of the object and reflective 
or secondary experience as the return of the mind on itself. 

Prabhakara does not admit that the atman is the same as saihvit, 
or consciousness, and is therefore obliged to say that the atman is not 
self-illumined. But it is difficult to defend this view. The atman is 
the pramatf or the knower, and Prabhakara describes saihvit or con¬ 
sciousness, as the knower, and sometimes as cognition.* In refuting 
the theory of Kumarila that the self is an object of mental perception, 
S&likan&tha admits that the self is self-illumined and also involved in 
the cognition of external objects,! so that it is not the unconscious 
substrate of consciousness. Samvit is self-illumined, though it is not 
cognised as an object of consciousness. Again, cognitions are said to 
be parinamas (modifications) of the self, and so the nature of the 
self must be consciousness, otherwise it cannot be modified into 
cognitions. The self or consciousness can never the the object of 
consciousness, but this does not mean that it is non-conscious. It is 
the basis of all knowledge. In knowledge itself it appears as the 
subject or the ego. The ego is neither more nor less than the self, of 
which we are immediately conscious as the subject or substrate of 
cognition. The self is neither a substance, nor a quality, nor an action. 
It is mere consciousness. As the Advaita Vedanta would put it, it 
becomes an ego when illusorily associated with the organ of egoity. 
The “ ego-form ” is absent in deep sleep, when the self is freed from 
all shackles of egoity. In the cognition of objects, the all-pervading 
atman or consciousness, appears as qualified by its relation to the 
object, Prabhakara seems to be aware that his theory leads him to 
the position associated with the Advaita Vedanta, but is anxious that 
it should not be stressed, since his main objective is to emphasise the 
distinctions of persons and their individual responsibility. Prabhakara 
says: " The statement that the expressions * I * and ‘ mine' indicate a 
misconception of atman should be made to those who have subdued their 
attachment to worldly objects, and not to those who stick to karma .”4 

According to Kumarila, the soul is different from the body, 
eternal and omnipresent. The atman is consciousness itself, 

1 Sdstradipikd, pp. 344-352. 

* Samvit is used as meaning consciousness. Samvid utpattikaraijam 
atmamanassannikar?akhyam ( Prakarawapaflcika , p. 63). 

s Svayaifaprakasatvena, vi^ayapratltigocaratvena ( Prakaradapaflcikd , 
P- * 5 i). 

4 Byhatt, p. 32. MS. in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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though the souls are many. 1 Since all souk are of the nature 
of consciousness, the Upanisads speak of them as one. 1 * The 
£tman is consciousness as well as the substrate of cognition, 
which is a product of the atman. 3 The existence of the self 
is inferred through the notion of “ I.” The self is manifested 
by itself, though imperceptible to others.4 The self is an 
object of cognition, since it is directly perceived as the jar is. 
It is the object of mental perception (manasa-pratyak§a). 
The self is both the object and the subject of knowledge^ 
and this is no contradiction, since we distinguish in the self 
a substantial (dravya) element, which is the object of cog¬ 
nition, and an element of consciousness (bodha), which is 
the subject of cognition. 6 The followers of Prabhakara 
object to this view. If the substantive element of the self 
is non-intelligent, then it is not self at all. What remains 
is the conscious element only, and it cannot serve as both 
subject and object. It is partless, and therefore incapable of 
undergoing changes so as to have simultaneously the character 
of both subject and object. If substantiality constitutes the 
object of consciousness, then the self cannot be the subject 
or the knower, since it is as much a substance as a jar is. 
If Kumarila urges that the pure form of consciousness is the 
subject, while the same consciousness empirically modified 
is the object,7 then we seem to have three types, viz. 
consciousness of an object in itself (Suddhavisayagrahanam), 
pure subject (&uddhajnatrta) and the subject modified by an 
object like a jar (ghatavacchinnajnatrta). Besides, since the 
self is directly revealed in every cognition of an object as its 
cogniser, it is unnecessary to assume another cognition like 


1 S.V.; Atmavada, 74-75. * Tantravarttika, ii. 1,5, 

3 Retmanuja, who accepts a similar view, regards cognition as an eternal 
quality of the atman, capable of expansion and contraction, while Kumarila 

thinks that cognition is an evolution (pariijama) of atman which arises 
through the pramapas. 

4 S.V., Atmav&da, 142-3. 5 S.V., Atmav&da, 107. 

6 Cp. Ny&yaratnavali. " Atmano' sti aihSadvayam, cidarfaSo* cidaih£a£ ca; 

cidaifaSena dra§tptvam acidamSena jfianasukhadiparinamitvam 4 * m&m ahaih 
j&n§mi* iti jfieyatvam ca ” (P. Sastri: Purva Mimdthsd, p. 95). See also 
Vivaranapraneyasamgraha, Thibaut’s E.T., Indian Thought , vol. i., p. 357. 

? Ghatavacchism^ fri ffihy S, Suddhaiva jfiatyta grahiki {Nydya* 

tnailjari, 430). 
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internal perception, which is said to reveal directly the sdt 
as its object. 

If knowledge belongs to the self, then the self cannot be 
non-sentient. If the self is consciousness, then it is self- 
established, for all proof assumes its reality. 1 In Kumarila 
objects seem to be connected with consciousness by means of 
vjrtti. The unconscious element (acidamSa) of the atman is, 
perhaps, the antahkarana (the inner organ), through which 
the self is evolved into the form of the vrtti. Simply because 
the atman is both subject and object in the phenomenon of 
self-consciousness, it does not follow that it has elements of 
consciousness and unconsciousness. In fact, we see that 
both Prabhakara and Kumarila are struggling towards a 
more adequate conception of the self which they are unable 
to reach on account of their practical interests. 


XIII 

The Nature of Reality 

The MImamsaka theory of perception assumes the reality 
of objects, for perception arises only when there is contact 
with real objects. 1 When we perceive, we perceive objects 
and not our cognitions.3 We infer the cognition, but do not 
perceive it. The doctrine of the sell-validity of knowledge im¬ 
plies the reality of objects which are apprehended. Kumarila 
refutes the theory that ideas have no foundation (nira- 
lambanavada) as well as the theory that the external reality 
is a mere void (§unyavada). The reality of the external 
world is the only foundation of experience and life. If there 
were nothing but ideas, all our judgments, which rest on the 
belief in external reality, would be false. That cognitions 
have real substrata in the external world is not contradicted 
by further knowledge. If it is said that the unreality of 
waking cognitions follows from the insight of the Yogis, 
Kumarila answers by denying the validity of yogic insight. 


' See SureSvara's Sambandhavdrttika , 1066. 

» Satsaihprayoga, M.S.,i. 1. 4. 

s Arthavi$aya pratyak^abuddhir na buddhivi§ayS. Sahara on i. 1. 4. 
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and cites other yogic intuitions which confirm the reality of 
the world. The Mimamsa thinkers do not support the theory 
of the phenomenality of the world. “ If it be the conclusion 
of those who know Brahman that all that is known is false, 
and that what is not known is true, I beg to part from them 
with a bow.” 1 The universe is real and is independent of 
the mind which perceives it. 

Prabhakara admits eight categories of substance (dravya), 
quality (guna), action (karma), generality (samanya), inherence 
(paratantrata), force (Sakti), similarity (sadriya), and number 
(samkhya). Substance, quality and action are explained 
practically on the lines of the Nyaya theory. Samanya is, 
according to Prabhakara, real. It exists in each individual 
entirely and is an object of sense-perception. It has not a 
separate existence apart from individuals. Prabhakara does 
not admit the existence of the highest genus, on the ground 
that we have no consciousness of it. We do not perceive a 
number of objects as merely existing. When we speak of an 
individual object as existent (sat), we mean that the individual 
has its specific existence (svarupasatta). We do not perceive 
a thing apart from its qualities. The universal and the 
particular are related by way of samavaya, or inherence. 
When a new individual is bom, a new relation of inherence is 
generated by which the individual is brought into relation 
with the class character that exists in the other individuals. 
When an individual is destroyed, the relation of inherence 
between the individual and the universal is destroyed. 
Inherence is not eternal (nitya), since it subsists in perishable 
things as well. It is not one, but is as many as there are 
things. It is both produced and unproduced, perceptible and 
imperceptible, in accordance with the nature of the things to 
which it belongs. Force is the common name given to the 
potency by which substances, qualities, actions and generalities 
happen to be the causes of things.* The potency which is 
inferred from the effects is eternal in eternal things and non- 
eternal in others. According to Prabhakara, similarity must 

* Brhatl, p. 30. See also Sdstradlpikd: Advaitamatanir&sa. 

4 The view, that an unseen power resides in the cause which produces 
the effect, is criticised by the NaiySyika on the ground that this power is not 
a matter of observation or inference. See Kusum&fijali , i. 
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not be confused with substance, quality or action, since it 
abides in qualities by internal relation. Substance cannot 
abide in qualities, nor can a quality or action abide in another 
quality or action. Similarity is not identical with generic 
nature, since it depends on its correlative. It belongs to 
genera also, as when we say that the genus of a cow is like 
that of a horse. It cannot be identified with non-existence, 
since it is not cognised in relation to its counter-entity. We 
have already seen that similarity cannot be known through per¬ 
ception; inference or testimony and upamana or comparison, 
give us a knowledge of it. 1 Force, similarity and number are 
regarded as independent categories, since they cannot be 
reduced to others. Vi6e§a of the Naiyayika is not recognised, 
since it denotes a particular kind of quality. Abhava, or 
non-existence, is nothing apart from its basis in space where 
it is supposed to exist. 

Kumarila divides all categories into positive (bhava) and 
negative (abhava). The latter are of four kinds: prior, 
posterior, absolute and mutual. The positive categories are 
of four kinds: substance, quality, action and generality. 
Force (Sakti) and similarity (sadr£ya) are brought under 
substance. Potency is a property of objects which we infer 
but do not perceive. It is brought into existence along with 
things. Number is a quality. Force is natural (sahaja) or 
produced (adheya). Similarity is only a quality consisting 
in the fact that more than one object has the same set of 
features. It cannot be a distinct category in view of the fact 
that we are cognisant of different degrees of similarity in our 
ordinary experience. Inherence is not, for Kumarila, some¬ 
thing distinct from the things themselves in which it exists.* 
Like Prabhakara, Kumarila holds that generic nature is 
perceptible.3 Relation subsists between things which are dis¬ 
tinct, but inherence is said to be a relation between things 
which are inseparable, like the class and the individual, and 
so it is an impossible conception. 

Substance is that in which qualities reside, and there are 
nine substances: earth, water, air, fire, akaia, self, mind, time 

1 Prakaratiapaficika, pp. no ff. 1 S.V., Pratyak§asutra, pp. 146-150. 

J Indriyagocara, S.V., Vanavada, 24. 
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and space. Kumarila adds darkness and sound to this list. 1 
Earth, water, air and fire possess colour and tangibility, and 
so are the objects of the senses of sight and touch when 
they are not in their atomic state. The other substances are 
not perceptible but only inferred. The apparent whiteness 
of aka£a is due to the particles of fire in it. Aka6a is inferred 
as the substratum of sound. Air, in Prabhakara's view, is 
neither hot nor cold. The heat or coldness of it is due to 
the fire or water particles diffused in it. It is perceptible, 
according to Kumarila, through touch. 

In the statement of qualities, and their assignment to substances, 
Prabhakara and Kumarila are indebted to the VaiSesika. Kumarila 
enumerates the twenty-four qualities after Pra£astapftda, only 
substituting tone (dhvani) for sound, and manifestation and potency 
for merit and demerit. While Prabhakara asserts that individuality 
applies to eternal things alone, Kumarila holds that it applies to 
products as well as eternal things. 

Action is of the five kinds mentioned in the Vai£esika. While 
Prabhakara holds that it is only an object of inference, Kumarila 
maintains that it is perceived. According to Prabhakara, we say we 
see motion when we see conjunction and disjunction with points of 
space. These contacts are in space while motion is in the object. 
Kumarila holds that if motion is inferred, it can only be inferred as 
the immaterial cause of the conjunction and disjunction of an object 
with points in space, and this would imply that it subsists both in the 
object and in space, whereas it exists only in the object. So he argues 
that we see motion which is in the object and which brings about 
conjunction and disjunction in space. While Kumarila admits the 
existence of generalities of substance, quality and action, Prabhakara 
does not accept the last two. The Purva Mimamsa does not accept 
the doctrine of original creation or utter dissolution. 1 


XIV 

Ethics 

Dharma is the scheme of right living. Jaimini defines 
dharma as an ordinance or command.3 Codana, or injunction, 

1 Darkness, according to Prabhakara, is mere absence of light. If it 
were a substance or a quality, it must be perceptible by day also. Kumarila 
argues that darkness is a substance, since it has the quality of blueness and 
is capable of motion. 

* S .V., Sathbandh&kfepaparthara, 113. 

3 Codanalak§ano 'rtho dharmab (i. 1.2). 
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is the lak§aija or sign of dharma. It is the jurist’s definition 
of law. According to Sahara, codanl. denotes utterances 
which impel men to action. 1 The " ought ” has an external 
source, since duties are revealed to us by a power not our¬ 
selves. The word “ codana ” has another meaning, namely, 
inspiration or impulsion from within. What appeals to the 
heart within agrees with what is commanded from without. 
The individual’s will and the verdict of the race agree. The 
commentators make out that what is enjoined has the capacity 
to produce more pleasure than pain; so the courses of conduct 
prescribed lead to desirable ends. Happiness is the goal 
recognised by the Purva Mimamsa, though it is not happiness 
in this world. For the sake of happiness hereafter we have 
to practise self-denial here. Activities which result in loss or 
pain (anartha) are not dharma. Dharma is what is enjoined, 
and it leads to happiness. 1 If we do not observe the com¬ 
mands, we not only miss our happiness but become subject 
to suffering. 

The ethics of the Purva Mimamsa is founded on revela¬ 
tion^ The Vedic injunctions lay down the details of dharma. 
Good action, according to the MImamsaka, is what is pre¬ 
scribed by the Veda. The smrti texts, according to the 
orthodox theory, have corresponding Vedic texts, though 
some of them may be lost. If the smrtis are in conflict with 
the Sruti, the former are to be disregarded.4 When we find 
that the smrtis are laid down with a selfish interest, they 
must be thrown out. 5 Next to the smrtis is the practice of 
good men or custom. 6 The duties which have no scriptural 
sanction are explained on principles of utility. If we perform 
any acts in response to natural instincts, we are not virtuous.7 
The life of the Hindu is governed by the rules of the Vedas, 
so that Mimamsa rules are very important for the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Hindu law. 

To gain salvation, we have to observe nitya karmas like 
sandhya, etc., and naimittika karmas when the proper occasion 

* Codaneti kriy&yal? pravartakaih vacanam Shut (Sahara on i. 1.2). 

* Command corresponds to vidhi, duty to dharma, and sanction to phala. 

3 Cp. Paley's definition of Virtue as " the doing good to mankind in 

obedience to the will of God and for the sake of everlasting happiness.*' 

« i. 3. 3. 5 i. 3. 4. * i. 3. 8-9. 7 iv. 1. 3. 
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arises. These are unconditional obligations. If we do not 
fulfil them we incur sin (pratyavaya). To gain special ends, 
we perform kamya karmas. We need not perform them if we 
do not care for the ends. By avoiding forbidden (nisiddha) 
courses of conduct we avoid hell, and if we keep clear of 
kamya (optional) karmas we will free ourselves from selfish ends, 
and if we keep up the unconditional duties we attain salvation. 

According to Jaimini, only the three upper classes are 
entitled to the performance of sacrifices. He has the support 
of Atreya. But even then there were thinkers like Bfidari 
who held that all castes were equally entitled to their per¬ 
formance. Jaimini takes his stand on the fact that the 
Sudras cannot study the Vedas, and so holds that they cannot 
perform sacrifices. 1 

The followers of Prabhakara enter into an elaborate 
analysis of volition. In the Siddhantamuktavali, Prabhakara’s 
view of voluntary action is set forth as consisting of the 
following steps: The consciousness of something to be done 
(karyatajnana), or the feeling of the sense of duty; the desire 
to do it (cikir§a), which implies the consciousness that it 
can be done (krtisadhyatajnana); the volition (pravftti); the 
motor reaction (ce$ta); and the act (kriya). Prabhakara 
lays more stress on the sense of duty than on the conscious¬ 
ness of good, which is, however, present in kamya karmas. 
In the Vedic sacrifices, the injunction by its verbal power 
(Sabdlbhavana) tends to produce action in the agent towards 
the end indicated in the injunction. The Mimamsa assumes 
human freedom, otherwise the human individuals cannot be 
held responsible for their acts. 

The law of karma, when rightly understood, is not incon¬ 
sistent with freedom. We can refrain from taking the first 
step, but when once we take it we are led on easily to the 
second by the operation of the law of habit. 1 

The Vedas represent the wisdom of the race, and if they ate 

* vi. i. 25-38. Jaimini is opposed by certain facts which he tries hard 
to explain away. In vi. 1. 44-50, the right of the chariot-builder (rathakfira), 
who is outside the four castes, to the performance of AgnyfidhSna sacrifice 
is admitted. Ni$fidas are entitled to perform Raudrayajfla (vi. i. 51-52). 

* The ghost of Darius moralises on the Persian downfall: " When of our 
own free will we rush into sin, God himself becomes our ally." 
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found to conflict with enlightened social opinion, a suspicion 
of their validity naturally arises. Kum3xila argues that 
Vedic injunctions have intrinsic validity, since they are 
acceptable to most people. In his opinion, the social con¬ 
sciousness confirms the authoritativeness of the Vedic rules. 
He, however, asks us to accept the guidance of the Veda in 
the matter of duty, and not rely on such uncertain guides 
as the social good or the happiness of others. 1 The conduct 
of the great men also indicates to us the nature of dharma. 
But Kumarila is afraid of supporting the principles of Buddhism 
on account of their opposition to the authoritativeness of the 
Vedas. He has the honesty to admit that the Buddhist code 
of conduct emphasising ahimsa is a noble one, though its 
repudiation of the Vedas is ignoble. The truth of Buddhism 
is mixed up with much that is false, and so he compares it 
to the milk put in the dog’s skin.* 

The Vedanta protests against the doctrine of mechanical 
ceremonialism in the same spirit in which Jesus protested 
against the Pharisees and Luther against the doctrine of 
justification by works. Every work, however holy it may 
seem, may be done in a mechanical way without any feeling 
whatever, and cannot therefore by itself be of much avail for 
salvation. Rituation is rather injurious on account of the false 
trust reposed in it. We may perform any number of sacrifices, 
though they may not effect much change in the inner spirit. 
If virtue consists in moral regeneration or transformation of 
the heart, what is necessary is not the ceremonial sacrifice, 
but the sacrifice of selfishness. The Vedas speak of Sraddhii 
or faith, bhakti or devotion, and tapas or austerity,3 which 
are only remotely connected with sacrifices. The theistic 
views which declare that all work should be performed as a 
sacrifice to God are in conformity with the spirit of the Veda. 
Some later Mimarhsakas hold this view. Laugak$i Bhaskara 
tells us that when duty is performed in a spirit of dedication 
to God it becomes the cause of emancipation.4 The scene 

* S.V., ii. 242-47. 

a Svacannanik^iptak^Iravad ( Tantravdrttika, i. 3. 6, p. 127). 

3 Sraddh&ih dev& yajam£n£ . . . u pa sate (R.V., x. 151-4). See also 
R.V., x. 167. 

4 I$var&rpa$abuddhy& kriyam2Ujas tu nib§reyasahetub (Arthasarhgraha). 
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of rewards in this world or hereafter suppresses the spirit of 
disinterestedness and self-sacrifice. The MimSLmsakas, more¬ 
over, speak to us mainly of sacrifices, 1 and thus fail to cover 
the major part of human life. 


XV 

Apurva 

Acts are enjoined with a view to their fruits. There is a 
necessary connection between the act and its result. An act 
performed to-day cannot effect a result at some future date 
unless it gives rise before passing away to some unseen result. 
Jaimini assumes the existence of such an unseen force, which 
he calls apurva,* which may be regarded either as the imper¬ 
ceptible antecedent of the fruit, or as the after-state of the 
act. Since sacrifices and the like are laid down for the purpose 
of definite results to follow after a long time, the deferred 
fruition of the action is not possible unless it be through the 
medium of apurva.3 Apurva is the metaphysical link between 
work and its result.4 The MImamsakas are unwilling to trace 
the results of actions to God's will, since a uniform cause 
cannot account for the variety of effects.5 

According to Kum&rila, apurva is a capability in the principal 
action or in the agent, which did not exist prior to the performance of 
the action and whose existence is proved by the authority of the 
scriptures. The positive force created by the act and leading to the 
attainment of the result is the apurva. Arthapatti, or implication, 
proves the existence of apurva. If we do not assume its existence, 
many Vedic passages become inexplicable. A sacrifice performed by 
an agent produces directly a certain potency in the agent which 
resides in him like many other powers throughout life, at the end of 
which it gains for him the promised reward. According to Prabhfi- 
kara, apurva cannot be in the self, since by its very omnipresence the 
self is inactive. He does not accept the view that the action tends to 
produce in the agent a certain faculty, which is the immediate cause 

* Y&gadir eva dharmah, tallak^apam vedapratipadyal? prayojanavad 
artho dharmab (Arthasarhgraha, p. i). 

* Something new, not known before. 3 P.M.S., ii. i. 5. 

4 Cp. BhlmacSrya's definition: Yagadijanyafc svargadijanakab kaScana 
gu$avi£e$ab (NytyQhQ&a)* 5 S.B.,iii. 2, 40. 
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of the final result. That the sacrifice produces such a faculty is not 
proved either by perception, inference or scripture. Action is brought 
out by the exertion of the agent, and causal potency must reside in 
this exertion. So we must assume the faculty in the action and not 
the agent. Again in iii. i. 3, it is established that the k&rya is the 
direct cause of the production of the result desired by the prompted 
(niyojya) person. This karya cannot be the act, since the act is not 
the direct cause of the final result. The k&rya is brought about by 
the act (kfti) or the exertion of the agent, which is due to the prompting 
(niyoga). 1 The exertion produces in the agent a result (k&rya), to 
which also PrabhSkara gives the name of niyoga, since this acts as an 
incentive to the agent to put forth exertion towards the performance 
of the action. But this niyoga cannot produce the result unless it 
is aided by fate, as Ss.likanS.tha expresses it. PrabhSkara’s * view 
is not easy to follow, and does not seem to be an improvement on 
KumSrila’s. 

Uddyotakara criticises the doctrine of apurva. 3 It cannot be 
eternal, since, on such a view, there would be no possibility of death, 
as merit and demerit would be eternal. If apurva is one, then the 
happiness and the misery of all persons should be alike. We cannot 
say that, though apurva is one, the manifesting agencies are many, 
since we do not know what the manifesting agency is, whether it is the 
capacity to bring about the result or a property belonging to apurva. 
We cannot say whether the apurva is one with the capacity or different 
from it. If we say that the hidden apurva is made manifest, we must 
explain how it is first hidden. Even if the eternal apurva be different 
for different persons, the difficulties of manifestation are not avoided. 
Saihkara criticises the theory of apurva on the ground that it is non¬ 
spiritual and cannot act unless it is moved by something spiritual. 
The results of actions cannot be explained by the principle of apurva 
alone. If it is said that God acts in accordance with the principle of 
apfirva, it is just the view of the Vedanta that God acts with reference 
to the law of karma .4 


XVI 

Moksa 

Jaimini and Sahara did not face the problem of ultimate 
release. They pointed the way to a life in heaven, but not 
to freedom from samsara. But the later writers could not 
avoid the problem, since it occupied the attention of the 

x iii. 1.3* * Prakarawpaflcih&, pp. 185 ff. 

1 N.V., i. 1.7. 

4 Karmapek^Ld apftrv&pek^ad v 3 . yathistu tath&stu tfvar&t phalam 
(S.B.,iii. a. 41). 
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thinkers of the other schools. According to Prabhcikara, 
liberation consists in the total disappearance of dharma and 
adharma, whose operation is the cause of rebirth. It is defined 
as “ the absolute cessation of the body, caused by the dis¬ 
appearance of all dharma and adharma.” 1 The individual, 
finding that in samsara pleasures are mixed up with pain, 
turns his attention to liberation. He tries to avoid the for¬ 
bidden acts as well as the prescribed ones which lead to some 
sort of happiness here or hereafter. He undergoes the neces¬ 
sary expiations for exhausting the previously accumulated 
karma, and gradually, by a true knowledge of the soul aided 
by contentment and self-control, gets rid of his bodily 
existence. 2 Mere knowledge cannot give us freedom from 
bondage, which can be attained only by the exhaustion of 
action. Knowledge prevents further accumulation of merit 
and demerit.3 Evidently the followers of Prabhakara do not 
regard karma by itself as sufficient for effecting release. 
Karma, in expectation of reward, leads to further birth. 
Our likes and dislikes determine our future existences. We 
must break through the circle if we want to attain release. 
Liberation is the cessation of pleasure as well as of pain. It 
is not a state of bliss, since the attributeless soul cannot 
have even bliss. Moksa is simply the natural form of the 
soul. 4 

According to Kumarila, moksa is the state of atman in 
itself, free from all pain.5 Some regard moksa as experience 
of the bliss of atman. 6 This, however, is against the view 
of Kumarila, who asserts that liberation cannot be eternal 
unless it is of a negative character. 7 Parthasarathi also 
holds that the state of release is one of freedom from pain, 
and not enjoyment of bliss. The self is the potency of know¬ 
ledge (jnanaSakti). Cognitions of objects are due to the 

* Atyantikas tu dehocchedo ni^e$adhannAdharmaparik$ayambandhano 
mok$a iti siddham. Dharm§.dharmavaiIkfto jlvas tasu t5.su yoni$u saibsarati 
(Prakarctyapaftcikd, Tattvaloka , p. 156). 

* 3 amadamabrahmacary 5 dikafigopabrrfihiten 5 .'tmajfiiinena, p. 157. 

J For a different view, see Bhaffacint&matii, Benares ed., p. 57. 

4 SvStmasphuraijariipah (Prakara$apaflcik&, p. 157). 

5 ParamAtmaprAptyavastham&tram. 

* Cittena sv&tmasaukhy&nubhftti. 

1 S.V.. Sathbandh&Afepaparih&ra , p. 107. 
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activities of the manas and the senses. Since these have no 
existence in mok§a, the self exists in its pure essence without 
any kind of manifestation. It is a state devoid of charac¬ 
teristic qualities like pleasure, pain and the like. It may be 
regarded as a state of consciousness devoid of objective 
cognition or feeling of any sort. Kumarila, however, regards 
mok§a as a positive state, the realisation of the atman, and 
this comes very near to the Advaita view. He thinks that 
knowledge is not enough for liberation. He believes that 
release can be attained through karma combined with 
jnana. 


XVII 

God 

The Purva Mimamsa posits a number of deities in order 
that prescribed offerings may be made to them. It does not 
go beyond these gods, since the observance of Vedic dharma 
does not require the postulation of any supreme power. 
Jaimini does not so much deny God as ignore him. No 
detail of the Vedic religion requires the assistance of God. 
The dharma is laid down by an eternal self-existent Veda, 
and we have already seen how attempts to regard the Veda 
as the work of God are rejected. The rewards of sacrifices 
are not due to any beneficent God. Even when the results 
do not appear at once, the supersensuous principle of apurva 
is produced, and in time it helps the sacrilicer to his reward. 
There is no reliable evidence to prove the existence of an 
omniscient being. Perception, inference and scripture are all 
unavailing. The passages of the scripture, which declare 
“ he knows all,” “ he knows the world,” extol the merits 
of the sacrificer. The succession of works and the consequent 
effects go on from eternity to eternity like seed and plant. 
The Mimamsa declines to accept the belief in the periodic 
creation and dissolution of all things. The process of becoming 
and passing away is constant. It is idle to assume that the 
supreme Lord brings to a stand at one time the potencies of 
all the souls and then awakens them all when a new creation 
starts. While Prabhakara admits that the universe has 
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constituent parts which have a beginning and an end, he holds 
that the universe as a whole has neither beginning nor end. 
We do not ^e the interference of any divine being in the 
production of the bodies of men and animals, which owe 
their existence to their parents. We cannot say that the 
atoms act under the will of God, since in our experience each 
soul acts on the body which belongs to it. But atoms are 
not the body of God. Even if we grant a bodily organism 
to God, the activity of the latter must be due to the effort 
of God. If the effort is eternal, the atoms would be inces¬ 
santly active. Nor can we say that there is a divine super- 
viser of dharma and adharma, since they belong to intelligent 
individuals. One being, however great, cannot know the 
dharma and the adharma of another. God cannot perceive 
the imperceptible dharma of others through his senses or by 
his mind, since it is outside his body. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand the nature of God's control over dharma and adharma. 
The control is not a case of conjunction (samyoga), since 
dharma and adharma are qualities and conjunction is possible 
only for substances. It is not a case of samavaya, since 
dharma and adharma inhere in other souls and cannot inhere 
in God . 1 

Kumarila criticises the Nyaya view that establishes the 
existence of God by reasoning, and declares that the Vedas 
are composed by God. If the Vedas, considered to be the work 
of God, say that God is the creator of the world, no value 
need be attached to such a statement . 2 If the creator created 
the world, who can testify to it? Again, how does he create 
the world? If he has no material body, he cannot have any 
desire towards creation. If he has one, it cannot be due to 
himself, and so we require another creator of it. If his body 
be regarded as eternal, of what constituents is it made, since 
earth and the other elements are yet unproduced? If matter 
exists prior to his creative activity, there is no reason to 
deny the existence of other objects. What is the purpose of 
God in creating a world fraught with misery? The explana¬ 
tion of past karma is not available, since there is no creation 

1 Jha: Prdbhdkaramimdtitsd, pp. 80-7. 

* S y.> Sathbandhakfepaparihdra, 114; Codandsdtra, 142. 
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prior to it. He cannot create out of pity, since there are no 
beings to whom compassion can be shown. Besides, on such 
a view, only happy beings should have been created. We 
cannot say that no creation is possible without an element 
of pain, since nothing is impossible for God. But if he is 
limited by other considerations, then he is not omnipotent. 
If creation is said to be for the amusement of God, then it 
contradicts the theory that he is perfectly happy and would 
involve God in much wearisome toil. Nor would his desire 
to destroy the world be intelligible. Why should we trust his 
words? for, though he may not have created the world, he 
might say so to show off his great power. 1 If the creator 
differs from others in the amount of his dharma, the latter 
is possible only through the Vedas, and so they are prior to 
creation.® If it be said that the atoms act under the will 
of God, how does God’s will arise? If it is impelled by a cause 
like adf§ta, that may as well be the cause of the world.3 If 
God depends on other things, then his independence is com¬ 
promised. If we introduce the will of God, that is enough to 
account for the world, and karma will sink into insignificance. 

As to the corporeal nature of the deities, Sahara thinks 
that the Vedas speak of such a nature by way of praise. To 
say that " we have taken hold of your hand ” means that 
we have come under your protection.4 Both Prabhakara 
and Kumarila deny the possession of bodies by gods. We 
do not derive the fruits of our actions through the favour of 
gods, and so they need not have any physical forms. Though 
the deities were taken as possessing some sort of reality by 
the founders of the MImamsa, the later Mimamsakas, anxious 
to emphasise the importance of mantras, argue that the 
sacrificer has nothing to do with the person of the gods, but 
should confine his attention to the mantras. They are 
inclined to regard the deities as imaginary, and yet persist in 
urging that making offerings to them will ensure reward, 
though they may not have any existence beyond the mantras 
addressed to them. 5 

* As^tvapi hy asau brfiyad StmaiSvaryaprakaianat, 60. 

* S.V., Sathbandhak§epaparihdra, 44-72, 114-116. 

s Ibid., 72-73. 4 See 6abara on ix. i, <). 

s See Apadeva: Devat&svar&pavic&ra. 
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In a recent work on the Purva Mlmaifisa, an ingenious attempt is 
made to reconcile the Mim&msa view on this question with that of 
the Vedanta. 1 It is argued that while Jaimini repudiates the con¬ 
ception of God as the distributor of rewards, he does not deny the 
existence of God as the creator of the world. While the other systems 
hold that God is the creator of the world as well as the apportioner 
of the fruits, Jaimini contends that God is not the latter. Any object 
is called a “ fruit” when it gives pleasure or pain to a person. So 
long as it is not related to an individual by way of enjoyment or 
suffering, it is not to be regarded as a ” fruit.” * When karma is said 
to be the cause of the " fruit,” it means that it causes the enjoyment 
of the object and not its simple creation. Since BadarSya^ia takes 
up Jaimini 1 s view in the third chapter of his work, he is attacking the 
view of Jaimini that apurva and not God is the cause of the apportion¬ 
ment of the rewards. If Jaimini had denied the creatorship of God, 
BadarSyana would certainly have taken up its refutation in the second 
chapter, which is devoted to the criticism of the rival hypotheses. 
Jaimini felt that, if God had the sole responsibility for the inequalities 
of the world, he could not be freed from the charge of partiality and 
cruelty, and for this reason traced the varying fortunes of men to 
their past conduct. The explanation is not convincing, for things 
should first exist before we can derive happiness or misery from them. 
If apurva is the apportioner of our happiness and misery, then it must 
also be the creator of things. If God is necessary for creation, then 
apurva must be simply the principle of karma which God takes into 
account in the creation of the world. Directly or indirectly, God 
becomes the creator as well as the apportioner of the fruits. 

The lacuna in the Purva Mimamsa was so unsatisfactory 
that the later writers slowly smuggled in God. The force of 
the criticism that the unconscious principle of apurva cannot 
achieve the harmonious results attributed to it was felt.3 
Slowly the divine principle was introduced. But this super¬ 
intending Lord need not be regarded as bound by the law of 
karma, for no one is bound by his own nature. The law of 
karma expresses the constancy of God. When Kumarila 
admits that both karma (work) and upasana (worship) are 
necessary for effecting liberation, he is positing the existence 
of God, though, of course, it is argued that upasana is a kind 
of karma which of itself produces its proper fruit. Evidently 
it was felt very early that the Mimamsa system could not 
satisfy the thoughtful if it did not ally itself with theism. 

1 P. Sastri: Purva Mim&thsa, p. iii. * S.B.,iii. 2. 38. 

1 Bhdtnatl, iii. 2. 41. 
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So Apadeva and Laugak$i Bliaskara declare that if the sacrifice 
is performed in honour of the supreme Lord, it will lead to 
the highest good. The tendency is carried out to its fullest 
extent in Vedanta Deiika’s Seivara Mimamsa. 

In the Purva MlmSmsa the emphasis is on the ethical 
side. The ultimate reality of the world is looked upon as the 
constant principle of karma. God is righteousness, or dharma. 
The contents of dharma are embodied in the Vedas, and the 
Vedas simply reveal the mind of God. Kumarila says: 
“ This Sastra called the Veda, which is Brahman in the 
form of sounds, is established by the one supreme spirit.” 1 
Kumarila opens his treatise with a prayer to Siva: " Reverence 
to him whose body is made of pure knowledge, whose divine 
eyes are the three Vedas, who is the cause of the attainment 
of bliss, and who wears the crescent moon.”* The Vedas are 
the revelation of the mind of God. While the sacrificial 
works may be the special causes of bliss, God is the general 
cause. This view is also in consistency with the avowed 
purpose of Kumarila to reinterpret the Mimamsa doctrine 
so as to bring it into agreement with the non-naturalistic 
tendencies of the time.3 

It is unnecessary to say much about the unsatisfactory 
character of the Purva Mimamsa as a system of philosophy. 
As a philosophical view of the universe it is strikingly incom- 


* Sabdabrahmeti yac cedam £astram vedakhyam ucyate 

Tad apy adhi§thitam sarvam ekena paramatmana. 

(Tantravarttika, p. 719.) 

» Viguddhajflfinadehaya trivedldivyacak?u$e 

£reyal?praptinimittaya namak somardhadharine. (S.V., i. 1.) 

P&rthasarathi, in his Nyayaratnakara, interprets this verse in a different 
sense, so as not to commit Kumarila to a theistic position. He makes the 
verse refer to the sacrificial ceremony. Vi§uddham mlmamsaya saih§odhitaiii 
jftanam eva deho yasya (that whose body is the knowledge purified by the 
Mlmaihsa science); trivedy eva divyarii cak§ul? prakaiakam yasya (that 
which is manifested by the three Vedas); somasya ardham sthanaih graha- 
camasadi tad dharine (that which is equipped with the vessels of soma); 
iti yajfiapak$e'pi samgacchate. He allows, however, that Kumarila referred 
to the personal God '* Siva viSveSvaram mahadevam stutipurvam nama- 
syati. From S.S.S.S. (viii. 37) we find that Kumarila believed that Atman 
is one as well as many, bhinnabhinnatmakatvatma. This work, as a few 
Others on the Vedanta, tries to make out that Kumarila was a Vedantin. 
s Prfiyeijaiva hi mimamsa loke lokfiyatlkj-ta 

Tam astikapathe kartum ayaih yatnafc kfto may a. (S.V., i. 10.) 
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plete. It did not concern itself with the problems of ultimate 
reality and its relation to the world of souls and matter. Its 
ethics was purely mechanical and its religion was unsound. 
The performance of the sacrifice was regarded as the most 
essential thing, and the devatas disappeared from the sight 
of the sacrificers. The later Mimamsakas openly tell us that 
the deity is that whose name is inflected in the dative case. 
In the formula " Indraya svaha,” Indra is the deity. There 
is little in such a religion to touch the heart and make it 
glow. No wonder a reaction occurred in favour of a mono¬ 
theism, Vai§nava, Saiva, or Tantrika, which gave man a 
supreme God on whom he could depend and to whom he could 
surrender himself in sorrow and suffering. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE VEDANTA SOTRA 


The VedSnta and its interpretations—Authorship and date of the Siitra 
—Relation to other schools—Brahman—The world—The individual 
self—Mok?a—Conclusion. 


I 

Introduction 

The Vedanta philosophy deserves closer attention not only 
on account of its philosophical value, but also because it is 
closely bound up with the religion of India and is much more 
alive in that continent than any other system of thought. 
In one or the other of its forms the Vedanta determines the 
world view of the Hindu thinkers of the present time. 

The term " Vedanta " means literally " the end of the 
Veda/' or the doctrines set forth in the closing chapter of the 
Vedas, which are the Upanisads. The views of the Upani§ads 
also constitute “ the final aim of the Veda," or the essence 
of the Vedas. 1 The Vedanta Sutra is called Brahma Sutra , 
because it is an exposition of the doctrine of Brahman, and 
also Sanraka Sutra* because it deals with the embodiment 
of the unconditioned self. While the Karma Mxmdmsd of 
Jaimini investigates the duties (dharma) enjoined by the Veda, 
together with the rewards attached thereto, the TJttara 
Mtmathsd of Badarayana describes the philosophico-theological 
views of the Upanisads.3 Together, the two form a systematic 
investigation of the contents of the whole Veda. The Upani- 

* ** Tile?u tailavad vede vedSntas suprati?thitab ” ( Muktikopanifad ). 
Gautama distinguishes between the Upanisads and the Vedanta (xxii. 9), 
but the tradition has always held that the Aupani?adas are the followers of 
the Ved£nta. 

* Sarlra, body. 

t Cp. Ved 2 Lntavakyakusumagrathan 5 .rthatv&t sfitra^Sm (S.B., i. x. t). 
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fads are but a series of glances at truth from various points 
of view, and not an attempt to think out the great questions 
consecutively. Yet those who look upon them as revealed 
truth are under an obligation to show that their teaching 
forms a consistent whole, and Badarayana attempts this work 
of systematisation. His work is not so much systematic 
philosophy as theological interpretation, “ The work of 
Badarayana stands to the Upanisads in the same relation 
as the Christian Dogmatics to the New Testament; it investi¬ 
gates their teaching about God, the world, the soul in its 
conditions of wandering and of deliverance, removes apparent 
contradictions in the doctrines, binds them systematically 
together, and is especially concerned to defend them against 
the attacks of opponents.” 1 In five hundred and fifty-five 
sutras, which consist mostly of two or three words each, the 
whole of the system is developed. The sutras are unintelligible 
by themselves, and leave everything to the interpreter. They 
refuse, Proteus-like, to be caught in any definite shape. 
Their teaching is interpreted sometimes in the bright hues of 
personal theism, sometimes in the grey abstractions of abso¬ 
lutism. In different theological schools different traditions 
became established very early, which thinkers like Sarhkara 
and Ramanuja reduced to writing. The commentators, of 
whom the chief are Sarhkara, Bhaskara, YadavaprakaSa, 
Ramanuja, Ke£ava, Nilakantha, Madhva, Baladeva, Vallabha, 
and Vijnanabhikfu,* do not all develop the same view, and it 
is not an easy question to settle which of them can be accepted 
as a guide to the right understanding of the Sutra, for their 
Commentaries were written at a time when the tenets had 
become matters of grave doubt and serious discussion. They 
develop their interpretations in the light of their own pre¬ 
conceived opinions, and sometimes overlook the literal and 
the obvious sense of the words in the effort to force the texts 

1 D.S., v. p. 21. 

* Indian tradition also makes Suka one of the earliest commentators. 
Sahara, in his P.M.B., called the Vrttik&ra Upavar?a. It is the view of 
&&ftkara also (iii. 3. 53)% RSmanuja and his followers call him Bodh£yana. 
VedSntadeSika declares that the same man is called by both the names. 
The commentaries of Dramida, Tahka, Bhartj-prapafica, J 3 hamci, Kapardi, 
BrahmSnantia and Guhadeva do not seem to be available. See S.B., i. 1.4; 
i. 2. 23; i. 3. 19; i. 4. 12 ; iv. 3. 14, 
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to bear testimony to the truth of their own philosophic 
theories. The Sutra is one of those rare books where each, 
ip accordance with his merits, finds his reward. 

References to the other teachers of the Vedanta in Badar&yapa's 
work clearly make out that independent interpretations of the Upani- 
$ads different from B&darayapa's were also in vogue. 1 * * 4 Even when 
Bddar&yapa formulated his Sutra, there were differences of opinion 
about such central topics as the characteristics of the released soul 1 
and the relation of the individual soul to Brahman.s A^marathya 
holds the bhed&bheda view of the relation of the soul to Brahman, 
that it is neither absolutely different nor absolutely non-different from 
it .4 Au<Julomi is of opinion that the soul is altogether different from 
Brahman up to the time of final release, when it becomes merged in 
it ,5 and KaSakytsna thinks that the soul is absolutely identical with 
Brahman, which, in some way or other, presents itself as the individual 
soul.* The later interpreters accept one or more of these views. The 
tJpanisads obviously were subjects of considerable discussion and 
B&dar&yana's view of the Vedanta seems to be the outcome of a very 
prominent school of thought, though other schools of considerable 
repute also flourished. 


II 

Authorship and Date 

Tradition from Samkara downwards attributes the Sutra to 
Bddarayana. The fact that the name of the latter is mentioned in 
several places in the third person 7 inclines one to think that Badanlyana 
is not its author.* Such a use of the third person is not, however, an 
uncommon practice in ancient India, and it need not imply a different 
authorship. Indian tradition identifies Badariiyarta, the author of 
the SUtra, with Vyasa. Samkara’s followers, Govind&nanda, V&caspati 

1 Badari (i. 2. 30; iii. 1. 11 ; iv. 3. 7; iv. 4. 10), Autjulomi (j. 4. 21 ; 

iii. 4. 45 ; iv. 4. 6), ASmarathya (i. 2. 29; i. 4. 20), KSiakrtsna (i. 4. 22), 
Kfir^A&jini (iii. 1. 9), Atreya (iii. 4. 44), and Jaimini. Even the M.B. does 
not state their views. 

* iv. 3. 7-14 ; iv. 4. 5-7. 3 i. 4. 20-22. 

4 i. 4. 20. 5 i. 4. 21. * i. 4. 22. 

7 i. 3. 26; i. 3. 33 ; iii. 2. 41 ; iii. 4. 1 ; iii. 4. 8 ; iii. 4. 19; iv. 3. 15; 

iv. 4, 7 ; iv. 4. 12. 

* Deussen, for example, argues that the works of Jaimini and BadarSyapa, 
each of whom quotes both himself and the other, were compiled by a later 
editor into one work, which was commented upon by Upavar$a, and that 
the last work was the basis of the &abarabh£?ya on the P,M. and the 
$aihkarabha?ya on the B.S. (D.S.V., p. 24, fn. 17). 
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and Anandagiri identify Vy&sa with B&dar&yana ; Ram&nuja, Madhva, 
Vallabha and Baladeva ascribe the Sutra to Vy&sa. Sometimes this 
view is contested on the ground that Jaimini, whom B&darayana quotes 
a number of times, is a pupil of Vy&sa, if we believe the Mahdbhirata , 
Viwu Purina and the Bhigavata , and so the cross references in the 
works of Jaimini and Badarayana are not consistent with the relation 
of disciple and master. Sahara, Govindananda and Anandagiri hold 
that there is nothing inconsistent. 1 It is not, however, clear what 
opinion Samkara himself held.* 

The Sutra alludes to the views of the SAihkhya and the Vai£esika 
schools and the Jains and the Buddhists. Sarhkara, RAm&nuja, 
Madhva and Vallabha are unanimous in understanding references to 
the GltS (xv. 7; viii. 24), in ii. 3. 45 and iv. i. 10 respectively, and 
the first three see a similar reference to the Gita (vii. 11) in iv. 1. 10. 
Many of the names mentioned in the Sutra are also found in the Srauta 
Sutra , A$marathya in the Alvaliyana, Bfidari, K£r§u£jini and Ka§a- 
kptsna in the Kityiyana , Atreya in the Taittirtya Prdtisikhya Sutra. 
Atreya, KaSakptsna, B&dari are mentioned in Bodhayana's Gfhya 
Sutra and Atreya in Bhiradvaja Grhya Sutra as well. Kaiakptsna is 
a very old Vedic commentator. Au<Julomi is referred to in the Mahd- 
bhisya on Panini.s Garmjta Purina , Padrna Purina and Manu refer 
to the Vedanta Sutra and Harivantia, assigned by Hopkins to a . d . 200, 
contains clear references to it. Keith holds that BfidarAyaua cannot 
be dated later than a . d . 200.4 Indian scholars are of opinion that 
the Siitra was composed in the period from 500 to 200 b . c . Fraser 
assigns it to 400 b . c . 5 Max Mtiller says : 44 Whatever the date of the 
Bhagavadgitd is, and it is a part of the Mahdbharata, the age of the 
Veddnta Sutra and of Badarayana must have been earlier.*' 6 

See BelvAlkar, “ Multiple Authorship of the Ved&nta Sutras/' Indian 
Philosophical Review , October 1918, and Abhay Kumar Guha's Jlvatman 
in Brahma Sutras, p. 8. 

* In one passage of his commentary on the B.S., Samkara states that 
at the time of the transition from the Dv&para to the Kali age, an ancient 
sage and Vedic teacher named ApAntaratamas was born as Kf?i?a Dvaipayana 
by direction of Vi$i?u. Since Samkara does not say that this Kj^ija 
Dvaipayana is the author of the B.S., Windischmann, and after him 
Telang, conclude that in §amkara’s eyes the two personages were distinct 
(" A Note on Badarayana/* J.A.S., Bombay, vol. xvi, 1883, p. 190). 
Wherever Sarhkara quotes Vyasa, he does so without implying that Vyasa 
is the author of the Siitra (ii. 1. 12 ; ii. 3. 47). There are many references 
to the B.G. and Sintiparva of the M.B. in the B.S., if we accept the 
testimony of the commentators, which cannot be easily understood if the 
author of the Siitra and the writer of the M.B. were one. 

1 iv. 1. 14. 

4 Karma-Mimdthsi , pp. 5-6. Jacobi, however, believes that the Siitra 
was composed between a . d . 200 and 450 (J.A.O.S., 1911). 

5 Literary History of India, p. 196. 

* S.S., p. 113 ; Guha: Jlvatman in the Brahma Sutra . 
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III 

Relation to Other Schools 

The exact relation of Badar&ya^a's Veddnta to Jaimini’s Mim&thsa 
is interpreted in different ways by the different commentators. 1 
Ramanuja, after VpttikSra, holds that the two Mtmams&s belong to 
one work, while Samkara is of a different opinion. It may be that 
the two originally formed parts of the same treatise.* The two 
Mlmdmsds are pre-eminently orthodox systems, and were originally 
and primarily exegeses of f§ruti or Veda or revelation. B&daraya$a 
does not mention the Nyaya anywhere. The Yoga is linked with the 
S&mkhya, and the criticisms against the Samkhya are said to hold 
good against the Yoga as well.3 The Samkhya receives elaborate 
refutation/ and is mentioned in many places/ It is the one system 
which is treated with great respect, partly because some of its doctrines 
are acceptable to Badar&yana and partly because it is supported by 
sages like Manu and Vyasa. 6 The VaiSesika doctrines are criticised/ 
and we gather that, in Badar&yana’s time, the VaiSesika system was 
not in great repute. The several schools of Buddhism, the LokSyata 
and the Bhagavata doctrines are also discussed.* The author of the 
SUtra is considerably influenced by the theism of the Bhagavadgitd 
and the Bhagavatas. 


IV 

Metaphysical Views 

The Veddnta Sutra has four chapters. The first deals 
with the theory of Brahman as the central reality. Its 
purpose is samanvaya or reconciliation of the different Vedic 
statements on this subject. Any interpretation of religion, 
any explanation of God, soul and the world is bound to take 

1 Badarayana refers to Jaimini in several places : i. 2. 28; i. 2. 31 ; 

i. 3. 31 ; i. 4. 18; iii. 2. 40; iii. 4. 2; iii. 4. 18; iii. 4. 40; iv. 3. 12; 
iv. 4. 5; iv. 4 - ix. 

•See R.B., i. 1. 1; Jacobi: J.A.O.S., 1910. Deussen has suggested’ 
an analogy in the sequence of the N.T. upon the old, when life under the 
law passes into life in spirit (D.S.V., p. 20). 

* ii. x. 3. 

« i. I,. 5-11; i. 4. x-13; ii. x. 1-12; ii. 2. 1-10. 

5 i. 1. 18; i. 2. 19; i. 2. 22; i. 3. 3; i. 3. xx ; i. 4. 28; ii. x. 29; 

ii. 3. 51 »* iv. 2. 2i. 

6 See S.B., i. 4. 28. 

1 See ii. 2. 1-45 ; i. 4. 28 ; iii. 3. 53-54. 


7 ii. 2. 11-17. 
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account of the religious experiences of those who declare that 
they have seen the eternal, and all conflicts among the recorded 
experiences of the sages of the past require to be reconciled 
if the theory put forward is to be looked upon as a satisfactory 
one. We have, in the first chapter, an account of the nature 
of Brahman, its relation to the world and the individual 
soul. The second (avirodha) meets objections brought against 
this view and criticises rival theories. It also gives an account 
of the nature of the dependence of the world on God and 
the gradual evolution from and reabsorption into him, and 
in the latter part 1 there are interesting psychological dis¬ 
cussions about the nature of the soul, its attributes, its relation 
to God, body and its own deeds. The third discusses the 
ways and means (sadhana) of attaining Brahma-vidya. We 
have in it an account of rebirth and minor psychological 1 and 
theological 3 discussions, together with many exegetical com¬ 
ments. The fourth deals with the fruits (phala) of Brahma- 
vidya. It also describes in some detail the theory of the 
departure of the soul after death along the two paths of the 
gods and the fathers and the nature of the release from which 
there is no return. Each chapter has four parts (padas), 
and the sutras in each part fall into certain groups called 
adhikaranas. Some textual differences in the readings adopted 
by the different commentators are found, though they are not 
all of great importance . 4 

For Badarayana the Veda is eternal 5 and the Sastra is 
the great authority . 6 He declares openly that there is no 
possibility of discovering metaphysical truth by means of 
tarka or reflection. 7 He admits that there are two sources 
of knowledge, Sruti and smrti, and calls them pratyaksam 
(perception) and anumanam (inference ) 8 possibly because the 
latter, as Saihkara suggests, requires a basis of knowledge 
(pr&manyam), and the former not. The revealed Sruti, which 
is self-evident, is called pratyaksam. By Sruti Badarayana 
understands the Upani$ads, and by smrti he means the 

1 ii. 3. 15 onwards. * iii. 2. 1. 10. s iii, 2. 11-41. 

4 See Belvalkar: The Multiple Authorship 0/ the Vedanta Sutras, pp. 144- 
145. I.P.R. 

5 i. 3. 29. 6 i. 1. 3. 

8 i. 3. 28 ; iii. 2. 24 ; iv. 4. 20. 


7 ii. 1. 11. 
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Bhagavadgita, the Mahabharata, the Code of Manu. As in the 
world of secular knowledge, inference rests on perception, 
so is smrti dependent on Sruti. Badarayana admits of no 
other pramanas. He makes a distinction between two spheres 
of existence, the thinkable, which is the region of prakjti, 
with the elements, mind, intellect and egoity and the 
unthinkable, which is Brahman. In the latter, Sastras are our 
only guide. 1 Any reasoning which is not in conformity with 
the Veda is useless for Badarayana. Reasoning proceeds 
from characteristic marks. But of Brahman we cannot say 
that it is characterised by this or that to the exclusion of 
other attributes. Reasoning, therefore, is subordinate to 
intuitional knowledge, 1 which can be obtained by devotion 
and meditation.3 • 

According to the Vedanta Sutra, the purusa and prakfti 
of the Samkhya are not independent substances, but modifica¬ 
tions of a single reality. A plurality of true infinites is not 
possible. The one infinite substance. Brahman, is identified 
with the highest reality set forth in the Upanisads. In the 
first chapter we have a discussion of the several descriptions 
of Brahman given in the Upanisads.* He is the origin, 
support and end of the world,5 the efficient and the material 
cause of the universe. He creates without implements. 6 A 
psychological proof of the reality of Brahman is offered on 
the evidence of dreamless sleep. 7 Brahman is not to be 
confused with the unintelligent pradhana, or the individual 
soul. He is possessed of all dharmas, 8 and is the inner law 
and guide. 9 He has the qualities of purity, truth of purpose, 
omniscience, omnipotence, etc. 10 His cosmic aspects are also 
brought out. He is the cosmic light, the golden person in 
the Sun, the cosmic space or ak§ia, and the cosmic breath 
or air or prana. 11 He is also the light in the soul. 1 * He is 
to be contemplated as residing in the heart of man,'3 and we 
are allowed to look upon the omnipresent God as occupying 
a limited space. The ultimate ground of things is a single 


• i. i. 3 ; ii. I. 27. 

4 i. 2 and 3. 

7 i. 1. 9. 

*° i. 2. 1-2 ; ii. 1. 30. 
n i. 2. 7. 


* ii. 1. 6 ; ii. 1. 11. 
5 i. 1. 2. 

* ii- 1. 37 - 

11 i. 1. 20-23. 


3 iii. 2. 24. 

6 ii. 1. 23-27 
9 i. 1. 20. 

*» I. 1. 24. 
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supreme spirit, which is the source of everything, and an 
adequate object of unqualified adoration and worship. 1 

How are unintelligent things and intelligent souls to be 
related to the one supreme ? Are we to regard them, as the 
Gita does, as the higher and the lower manifestations of 
the one reality ? The Sutra does not give a clear lead. The 
vagueness of the Upani§ad view of creation remains in it. 
Brahman, itself uncreated and eternal, 2 is the cause of the 
whole universe. 3 Every material element is created by 
Brahman.* If, through the activity of the primary elements, 
the evolution of the world takes place, even then it is Brahman 
that confers the power through the exercise of which the 
evolution takes place. As it is said, Brahman, after creating 
the elements, enters them; and it is Brahman dwelling in 
the elements that effects the production of other things.5 

It has already been said that Brahman is the material 
cause as well as the instrumental cause of the world. 6 Brahman 
is the creator of all things, and transforms himself into all 
things, as clay or gold becomes things of clay or of gold. In 
the Siitra 7 the nature of the relation between the cause and 
the effect. Brahman and the world, is discussed. The identity 
of cause and effect is brought out by two illustrations. Just 
as a piece of cloth, when rolled up, does not show its nature 
properly, but shows its nature fully when spread out, though 
the same piece of cloth is present in the two cases, so cause 
and effect are the same though their qualities differ. 8 Just 
as, when breath is held up, the individual is not able to 
perform any action, though he continues to live, and, when 
the breath is let loose, he is able to move the limbs, the 
breath remaining the same throughout, similarly cause and 
effect produce different actions, though they really are the 
same.9 Brahman and the world are not different (ananya), 10 
even as the clay pot is not different from clay." While the 

* i. i. 7. * ii. 3- 9. 

s i. i. 5 ; i. 2. 1 ; ii. i. 22 ; i. 1. 22. « ii. 3. 7. 

3 ii. 3 .13. 6 i. 4. 23-27. 7 ii. 1. 14-20. 

* ii. 1. 19, S.B. 

9 ii. 1. 20, S.B. The effect, according to R&mAnuja, is a transformed 
condition of the cause. Even Saihkara owns that the world is only an 
avasthantara of Brahman as cloth of threads. 

10 ii. 1. 14. 


n i. 1. 4 ; i. 4. 22. 
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commentators agree that the cause is not different from the 
effect, the nature of the identity of Brahman and the world 
is differently explained by them. To Badarayana, ananya 
does not mean absence of difference or change. For the 
explanation of this change Samkara postulates avidya. The 
world exists only for those who are under the influence of 
avidya, even as the imagined serpent exists only for the man 
who has the wrong view of the rope. The other commentators 
hold to the theory of parinama or transformation. The 
instances of cause and effect given in the Chandogya Upani?ad 
are earth, gold and iron, and things made of them, and not 
rope and snake or shell and silver. Finite things are real as 
determinations of Brahman. The statement that Brahman is 
the material cause of the world suggests that the world is a 
modification of the substance of Brahman. 1 The world is 
not an illusion or a dream-like structure, but a real, positive 
something which has its origination, existence and absorption 
in Brahman.* Badarayana believes that the power of creation 
belongs to the pure, stainless Brahman, even as heat belongs 
to fire. 3 Brahman for its own sport 4 develops 5 itself into the 
world without undergoing the least change 6 and without 
ceasing to be itself. Badarayana does not care to explain 
how this is possible. He does not even say, as Ramanuja 
and others urge, that Brahman has wonderful powers by which 
even the inconceivable might be achieved. He invites our 
attention to the apparently contradictory statements con¬ 
tained in the §ruti, and warns us that we have no right to 
question the authority of the Sruti. From a philosophical 
point of view this answer is unsatisfactory. Samkara explains 
the situation and shifts the contradiction from the Sruti to 
the individual mind, and contends that Brahman is not 
transformed into the world. We, the victims of the con¬ 
fusion, believe that the one changes into the other. He holds 
that the ultimate reality is Brahman, the indeterminate 
spirit, and argues that the world of knower, known and 
knowledge is somehow in Brahman. Ramanuja is of a 
different opinion. He resorts to £ruti when he is confronted 
by the difficulty of a pure, secondless Brahman having the 

* i. i. 26. See also ii. 3. 7. * iii. 2. 3. 

* i. 3. 1. « ii. 1. 33. 5 1. 4. 2* 4 ii. 1. 2^ 
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beginningless (anadi) course of the world (jagatpravaha) for 
its second. The impossible is possible with God, 1 who has 
wonderful powers. 2 

B3.dar3.yana s says that the soul is jffa, which Samkara interprets 
as intelligence, while Ra.m3.nuja takes it as an intelligent knower. 
Vallabha agrees with Samkara, while Ke&ava thinks that the soul is 
both intelligence and knower. The individual soul is an agent (kart&).4 
Birth and death refer to the body and not the soul,5 which has no 
beginning. It is eternal.* The jiv3tman is said to be arm, of the 
size of an atom. R3m3nuja, Madhva, KeSava, Nimb3rka, Vallabha 
and Srfkantha accept this view. Samkara is of opinion that the soul 
is all-pervading or vibhu, though it is considered to be atomic in the 
worldly condition.7 Badariyaija holds that Brahman is in the indi¬ 
vidual soul, though the nature of Brahman is not touched by the 
character of the soul. s As the jlva and Brahman are different as the 
light of the sun and the sun, and as when the light is covered by clouds 
the sun is not affected, even so, when the jlva is subject to pain. 
Brahman is not.® The embodied self acts and enjoys, acquires merit 
and demerit, and is affected by pleasure and pain, while the highest 
self has an opposite nature and is free from all evil.* 0 The statements 
" That art thou ” and “ This atman is Brahman " attempt to show 
that the two. Brahman and atman, God and man, are in reality one. 
If Brahman be the cause of everything, it must be the cause of the 
individual soul as well. The absolute divine essence is present in all 
its manifestations. Every individual shares in the spirit of God. It 
is not clear, from Ba.daraya$a’s account, in what exact manner the 
individual is related to Brahman, as a part (amSa) or reflection (abhasa) 
of the universal self.* 1 * * B3.dar5.yana points out that ASmarathya, 
Au<Julomi, and Ka^akftsna take up different positions with regard to 
the relation of the individual soul to Brahman. A^marathya thinks 
that the soul is a part of Brahman, even in a spatial sense. Autfulomi 
holds that, in deep sleep, the soul is temporarily in union with Brahman. 
K&£akj*tsna, whose opinion Samkara upholds, believes that Brahman 

1 See R.B., ii. i. 27. 

* According to the B.S. (iii. 2. 3), the world is not m 5 y 5 as dreams are. 

The word " may 5 M is, as is clear from the later Vedanta, highly ambiguous. 

We may take it to mean arthapratyayaiunyatva with Bh 3 skara, or 

dr§tana§tasvarupatva with Saihkara, or a^caryatmakatva with R 3 m 3 nuja, 
or sarvabhavan 5 s 5 marthya with Vallabha. 

s ii. 3. 18. 4 ii. 3. 33-39. 5 ii. 3. 16. 6 7 8 ii. 3. 18. 

7 See ii. 2. 19-28. The jlvas, according to the B.S., are of four classes: 
those bora of uterus (jarayuja), of eggs (aucjUja), or moisture (gvedaja), and 
of plants (udbhijja). All of them are considered to be conscious, though 
in different degrees. The plants are not able to express their consciousness 
on account of the predominance of tamas. 

8 i. 2-8. 9 ii. 3. 46. See Ke£ava on it. 

*° i. 1. 17. See also ii. 1. 22. <* ii. 2. 43 and 50. 
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exists, whole and undivided, in the form of the individual soul, and 
Badar&yana simply mentions these different opinions, but does not 
say which view he supports. 1 The passage that the jlva is a part 
(am$a) of the highest reality is taken by Samkara to mean " a part as 
it were " (am£a iva). a Since Brahman, who is not composed of parts, 
cannot have parts in the literal sense, Bhaskara and Vallabha assert 
that the jiva is a part of the Lord because there is difference as well as 
identity between them. Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Baladeva and Srikai^La 
think that the jiva is a real part of Brahman, even as the light issuing 
from a luminous object like the fire or the sun is a part of that object. 
The view that the jiva is both different and not different from the 
supreme, even as a serpent is both different and not different from its 
folds, 3 is refuted. R 5 ,m&nuja, however, takes the sutra as dealing 
with the relation of Brahman to matter, and disputes the view that 
matter is only a different posture of Brahman and not different from 
it, even as the folds of the serpent are only a different position of and 
not different from the serpent. Ramanuja contends that both jiva 
and matter are parts of Brahman. KeSava argues that matter is both 
different from and one with Brahman, even as the serpent and its 
hood are different and also not different when the serpent is viewed 
as a whole. Matter is identical with Brahman inasmuch as its very 
existence depends on Brahman, and it is different from Brahman 
since it has name and form. The jiva is also different and not different 
from Brahman, and the difference is certainly real.* There is strong 
support for the view that Badar&yai^a looks upon the difference 
between Brahman and the individual soul as ultimate, i.e. something 
which persists even when the soul is released. The jiva, though 
minute in size, pervades the whole body even as a little sandal ointment 
refreshes the whole body. 5 

The world is due to the will (samkalpa) of God. It is his 
lila, or play. It does not, however, mean that he created sin 
and suffering for his joy or, as it is sometimes put in some 
religious schemes, that there may be inferior creatures who 
will praise and glorify him for his eternal greatness. A God 
all blissful, who delights in the suffering of creatures, is no 

1 i. 4. 19-22. * ii. 3. 43, S.B. 3 iii. 2. 27. 

« KeSava on iii. 2. 27-28. 

5 ii. 3. 23. According to the Sutra, the jiva has its seat in the hfdaya 
or the hftpadma, which is a subtle centre of the spinal cord of the nervous 
system, where different nerves, 101 in number, meet. Of them all, the 
su^umpa passes up to the cranium. At the approach of death, the knowing 
soul, through the grace of the Lord, breaks open the knot of the hfdaya 
and enters the path su$umha, and passes out of the body, piercing the 
skull (iv. 2. 17). When the jiva passes out of the body, it does so enveloped 
by the subtle senses, mind (manas), and the chief pr&ga (iii, z. 1-7; 
iv. 2. 3-21). It takes rebirth along with them. 
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God at all. The diversity of mankind is determined by the 
karma of the individuals. 1 God is limited by the necessity 
of taking into account the previous lives of men. The unequal 
distribution of happiness is the expression of the moral order 
of which God’s will is the embodiment. So Brahman is 
neither partial nor pitiless, and has not the delightful free¬ 
dom and irresponsibility which some theologians would like to 
attribute to him. If God’s inexorable impartiality is saved 
by the doctrine that he renders unto every man according to 
his work, the other view that God himself is the causal agent 
of right and wrong conduct * remains unexplained. If God 
pulls the strings for every kind of action, then he is the agent 
as well as the patient. He seems to be inextricably involved 
in the endless succession, and is also the giver to himself of 
the fruits of good and evil. Here again the Sutra resorts to 
$ruti, but does not attempt to remove the contradiction. 

In chapter iii of the Sutra it is pointed out how ethical 
discipline can secure for the individual a body fit for the 
acquirement of absolute knowledge or Brahmajnana. The 
general rules of the Upani§ads regarding the purification of 
the instruments in our possession are accepted.3 The three 
upper classes are, as a rule, allowed the right to perform 
sacrifices, etc., and even Sudras and women attain salvation 
through the grace of the Lord.* The author finds that active 
service and renunciation of the world get equal support from 
the scriptures, 5 and is himself inclined towards the combining 
of the spirit of renunciation with strenuous life. 6 Action 
done out of ignorance, but not all action, impedes the rise 
of spiritual perception or jnana.7 Whatever freedom we 
might have after attaining release, on earth, even in the 
jivanmukta condition, action is enjoined. 8 Following the 
Upanisads, the Sutra allows worship of gods who grant 
blessings to their devotees, though even these are governed 
by the supreme.9 The reality is beyond and not contained in 
the pratlkas, or symbols, which are permitted in view of the 
weakness of man. 10 The absolute is avyakta or unmanifested, 

1 ii. i. 34. 1 iii. 2. 41 ; Kautftaki Up. t iii. 8. 

3 ii. 3. 40-42. « i. 3 * 34 ~ 38 ; iii- 4 - 38 . 

< iii. 4. 9 - 6 iii- 4 - 3 ^- 35 - 

8 iii. 4. 32. 9 iii, a. 38-41. 


7 iii. 4. 26. 
10 iv. 1. 4. 
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though he is seen in the state of samrddhana . 1 The highest 
kind of religion is the possession of God-vision. Those who 
are incapable of developing this spiritual intuition rely on 
the idstras. The ultimate end of the individual is the attain¬ 
ment of the self . 1 We cannot say whether this union with 
the self is of the nature of identity or communion and fellow¬ 
ship. Badarayana believes in jivanmukti or liberation in 
life. Knowledge of Brahman puts an end to the karmas 
which have not begun to operate, 3 though the body lasts 
until the karmas which have started to operate (arabdha) are 
exhausted.4 

In chapter iv we have an account of how the individual 
soul reaches Brahman through the devayana, whence there is 
no return. In iv. 4 . 5 - 7 , the characteristics of the released 
soul come up for discussion. According to Audulomi, its 
chief feature is thought. Jaimini maintains that it has a 
number of exalted qualities, and the author of the Sutra 
declares himself in favour of a combination of these two 
views. After mentioning the almost infinite power and 
knowledge which will come to the liberated soul on attaining 
mok§a, the author remarks that none, however, will get the 
power of creating, ruling and dissolving the universe, 5 since 
that belongs to God alone. Madhva and Ramanuja easily 
explain this passage, since it is in line with their doctrine of 
the eternal distinction of soul and God . 6 Badarayana, how¬ 
ever, is not explicit on this question. While some passages 
declare the difference to be permanent,7 others explain it 
away . 8 


V 

Conclusion 

Badarayaria affirms a monistic view of the world. He will 
have nothing to do with polytheism or a plurality of inde¬ 
pendent and equally ultimate reals or unoriginate souls or a 
dualism between God and the Evil One. He accepts the two 
views of Brahman as the indeterminate intelligence (nirvi£e§a 

* iii. 2. 23-24. * i. 1. 9. 3 iv. 1. 13-15. 

« iv. 1. 19. S iv. 4. 17. 6 i. 1. 17. 

7 iv. 4. 17 and ai. 8 iv. 2. 13 and 16. 
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cinmfitra) held by Badari, Kaiakrtsna and Audulomi, and 
determinate personal Lord (savi£e§a) held by A^marathya 
and Jaimini. From the nature of the Sutra , it is not possible 
to set forth the way in which these two accounts are reconciled 
in the mind of the author. The Upani§ads declare that 
Brahman is avikari or changeless, nityam or eternal. The 
world is changing and impermanent. How can such an 
effect issue from such a cause ? The Sutra simply asserts 
on the basis of Sruti that Brahman develops itself into the 
universe and remains transcendent. 1 

The attempt at a more adequate definition of the causality 
of Brahman (brahmakaraijata) leads to divergent views. Samkara 
argues that Brahman produces the world without undergoing any 
substantial change, Ramanuja and Vallabha believe that the world 
is the actual product of Brahman, i.e. Brahman is really transformed 
into the world. Again, Bctdar&yaga says, though Brahman is in the 
individual soul, still, there is no pollution of Brahman by the defects 
of the individual on account of the difference in nature between the 
two.* He asserts both identity and difference between Brahman and 
the individual soul. There is no logical statement of this position. 
Saihkara finds it impossible to make the Sutrak§,ra’s ideas of Brahman 
applicable to the nirguna, nirvi&e$a Brahman of the Upanisads, while 
the other commentators are willing to take the Sutrakara's definitions 
as relevant to the highest Brahman. The latter argue that the 
Sutrakara is unaware of the theory of a twofold Brahman or of the 
unreality of the world. The author of the Sutra could not have 
refuted the S 5 .mkhya and discussed the theories of creation so seriously, 
if he had held that the world was an appearance, in which case its 
creatorship was out of the question. It may well be that B 5 .daraya$a 
believes in a really changing aspect of the Divine nature, a svaga- 
tabheda, which enables Brahman to manifest itself in various objects 
and under the limitations of individual life. A clear statement is, 
however, lacking. 

The state of the released soul is one of non-separation (avibh&ga) 
from Brahman. This simple formula of non-separation is capable of 
varied interpretations which it gets from the later commentators. 
Saxhkara takes it to mean a complete identification with the universal 
self, while R&m£nuja interprets it as a partial assimilation to God. 
Room is found for both in Samkara's system. On the question of 
ethics, BadarSyapa does not discuss the relation of renunciation to 
action and the efficacy of these to the attainment of the end. In 
religion, he looks upon Brahman as unmanifested (avyakta), and yet 
as an object of spiritual perception. The two require to be reconciled. 

* i. 4. 27. * i. *. 8. 
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The Sutra of Badarayana reflects the indecision and 
vagueness characteristic of the Upani§ads, whose teachings 
it attempts to set forth, and harbours within it many 
seeds of doubt and discussion. Any attempt at a more 
precise characterisation of the views of the sutras is bound 
to contain many rocks of offence and sources of spiritual 
disturbance. We shall see in the sequel how identical formulas 
give rise to various interpretations through the differences of 
spiritual setting into which they are received. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE ADVAITA VEDANTA OF SAMKARA 


Introduction—Date—Life and personality of £ariikara—Literature— 
Gau^apada’s Karikd —Buddhist influence—Analysis of experience— 
Causation—Creation—Ethics and religion—Relation to Buddhism— 
General estimate of Gautfapada's position—Bhartfhari—Bhartjrprapafica 
—^amkara’s relation to the Upani?ads and the Brahma Sutra —Relation 
to Buddhism and other systems of philosophy—The reality of Atman 
—Its nature—Theory of knowledge—Mechanism of knowledge—Per¬ 
ception, its nature and varieties—Inference—Scriptural testimony— 
Refutation of subjectivism—Criterion of truth—Inadequacy of logical 
knowledge — Self-consciousness — Adhy&sa — Anubhava — Scriptural 
authority—Higher wisdom and lower knowledge—£amkara and Kant, 
Bergson and Bradley—The objective approach—Reality and existence 
—Space, time and cause—The world of phenomena—Brahman—Saguija 
and Nirguija—l£vara—Proofs for the existence of God—Brahman and 
Idvara—Personality—Creation—The phenomenal character of ISvara— 
Being, not-being and becoming—The phenomenality of the world— 
The doctrine of m5ySl—AvidySL—Is the world an illusion ?—AvidyS. and 
mjlyS,—The world of nature—The individual self—Sak?in and jlva— 
Brahman and jlva—Avacchedavada—Bimbapratibimbav&da—ISvara 
and jlva—Ekajlvav5.da and Anekajlvavada—Ethics—Charges of intel- 
lectualism and asceticism considered—Jfi&na and Karma—Karma and 
freedom—Mok$a—Future life—Religion—Conclusion. 

I 

Introduction 

The Advaitism of Samkara is a system of great speculative 
daring and logical subtlety. Its austere intellectualism, its 
remorseless logic, which marches on indifferent to the hopes 
and beliefs of man, its relative freedom from theological 
obsessions, make it a great example of a purely philosophical 
scheme. Thibaut, who cannot be charged with any partiality 
for Samkara, speaks of his philosophy in these words: " The 
doctrine advocated by Samkara is, from a purely philosophical 
point of view, and apart from all theological considerations, 
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the most important and interesting one which has arisen on 
Indian soil; neither those forms of the Vedanta which diverge 
from the view represented by Samkara, nor any of the non- 
Vedantic systems can be compared with the so-called orthodox 
Vedanta in boldness, depth and subtlety of speculation,” 1 
It is impossible to read Samkara’s writings, packed as they 
are with serious and subtle thinking, without being conscious 
that one is in contact with a mind of a very fine penetration 
and profound spirituality. With his acute feeling of the 
immeasurable world, his stirring gaze into the abysmal 
mysteries of spirit, his unswerving resolve to say neither 
more nor less than what could be proved, Samkara stands 
out as a heroic figure of the first rank in the somewhat motley 
crowd of the religious thinkers of mediaeval India. His 
philosophy stands forth complete, needing neither a before 
nor an after. It has a self-justifying wholeness characteristic 
of works of art. It expounds its own presuppositions, is ruled 
by its own end, and holds all its elements in a stable, reasoned 
equipoise. The list of qualifications 1 which Samkara lays 
down for a student of philosophy brings out how, for him, 
philosophy is not an intellectual pursuit but a dedicated life. 
The first, “ discrimination between things eternal and non- 
eternal,” demands of the student the power of thought, which 
helps him to distinguish between the unchanging reality and 
the changing world. For those who possess this power, it is 
impossible to desist from the enterprise of metaphysics. 
" Renunciation of the enjoyment of the reward here and in 
the other world ” is the second requirement. In the empirical 
world and man’s temporal life within it there is little to 
satisfy the aspirations of spirit. Philosophy gets its chance, 
as well as its justification, through the disillusionment which 
life brings. The seeker after truth must refuse to abase 
himself before things as they are and develop an austere 
detachment characteristic of the superior mind. Moral pre¬ 
paration is insisted on as the third requisites and, lastly, 
longing for liberation (mumuk§utvam) is mentioned. We 

* Introduction to B.S., p. xiv. The system of Samkara, according to 
Sir Charles Eliot, “ in consistency, thoroughness and profundity, holds the 
first place in Indian philosophy " (Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. ii, p. 208). 

* S.B., Introduction, 3 S.B., ii. 1.1. 
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must have a mind disposed, as St. Luke expresses it, “ for 
eternal life.” 1 Samkara presents to us the true ideal of 
philosophy, which is not so much knowledge as wisdom, not 
so much logical learning as spiritual freedom. For Samkara, 
as for some of the greatest thinkers of the world, Plato and 
Plotinus, Spinoza and Hegel, philosophy is the austere vision 
of eternal truth, majestic in its freedom from the petty cares 
of man’s paltry life. Through the massive and at the same 
time subtle dialectic of Samkara there shows forth a vivid, 
emotional temperament, without which philosophy tends to 
become a mere game of logic. A master of the strictest logic, 
he is also master of a noble and animated poetry which belongs 
to another order. The rays of his genius have illumined 
the dark places of thought and soothed the sorrows of 
the most forlorn heart. While his philosophy fortifies and 
consoles many, there are, of course, those to whom it seems 
to be an abyss of contradiction and darkness. But whether 
we agree or differ, the penetrating light of his mind never 
leaves us where we were. 


II 

Date and Life of Samkara 

According to Telang, Samkara flourished about the middle or the 
end of the sixth century a.d.» Sir R. G. Bhandarkar proposes a.d. 68o 
as the date of Saihkara’s birth, and is even inclined to go a few years 
earlier .3 Max Miiller and Professor Macdonell hold that he was bora 
in a.d. 788, and died in a.d. 820. That he flourished in the first quarter 
of the ninth century is also the opinion of Professor Keith .4 

The picture of a solitary ascetic thinker, at home in austere medita¬ 
tion as well as in practical work, touches our imagination. Some of 
Saihkara’s disciples compiled biographical accounts of which the chief 

* Acts, xiii. 48. See I.P., pp. 45-46. 

‘ His argument is that PQnjavarman referred to in Saihkara’s com¬ 
mentary on the B.S. was a Buddhist king of Magadha about that time. 

1 See the Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 1882, p. 15. 

♦ I.L.A., p. 30. In the N£ndi£loka of Prabodhacandroduya of Kf$na 
Mi$ra (eleventh century a.d. circa), the most popular illustrations of the 
conception of mays as those of the mirage and the snake-rope are given. 
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are Madhava's Samkaradigvijaya and Anandagiri’s Samkaravijaya. 1 
Samkara belonged to the simple, learned and hardworking Nambudri 
sect of Brahmins of Malabar, and is generally supposed to have been 
bom at K&ladi, on the West Coast of the peninsula.* Though there 
is a tradition that Siva was the family deity of Saihkara, it is also 
held that he was by birth a S&kta. Early in his youth he went to 
a Vedic school, presided over by Govinda, the pupil of Gau<}ap 3 da. 
In all his works, Samkara subscribes himself as the pupil of Govinda, 
who evidently taught him the main principles of the Advaita system. 
Even while a young boy of eight he is said to have devoured with 
avidity and delight all the Vedas. Apparently he was a youthful prodigy 
of Vedic learning and free intelligence. He was impressed with the 
mystery and importance of life, and had an early vision of the beauty 
of holiness. Before he learned the ways of the world, he rejected them 
and became a safifiyasin. But he was no passionless recluse. The 
pure flame of truth burned within him. He wandered as a teacher 
from place to place, engaging in discussions with the leaders of other 
schools of thought. According to the traditional accounts, he met, 
in the course of these tours, Kumarila 3 and Marujana MiSra, who later 
became his disciple under the name of Sure$varSdirya .4 The story of 
his entering the dead body of Amaruka shows that Samkara was an 
adept in yogic practices. He established four mutts or monasteries, 
of which the chief is the one at Sringeri in the Mysore Province. The 
others are those at Puri in the East, Dv&rakS in the West, and 
Badarinath in the Himalayas. A touching incident, about which 
tradition is unanimous, shows how full of the milk of human kindness 
and filial affection Samkara was. In open defiance of the rules which 
govern the order of Safiflyasins, Samkara performed the funeral rites of 
his mother, and thus incurred the serious opposition of his community. 
He died at Kedamath in the Himalayas at the age of thirty-two, according 
to the tradition. To us, men of life and feeling, there seems to be a certain 
bareness in the life of Samkara lacking the colour and joy of cheerful 
fellowship and social amusement, but this is generally the case with 
those who pursue the higher life and feel called to exalt God's righteous¬ 
ness and the claims of spirit. He was a prophet commissioned to lead 
a people along the paths of virtue, and nobody in India can undertake 


* Cidvilasa and Sadananda wrote some accounts. Skanda Purd#a gives 
a few facts (see ix). A Madhva writer; Naraya^acarya, relates some details 
in his Madhvavijaya and ManimaHjari. But many of the facts mentioned 
in these are legendary and of doubtful historical value. See Life and Times 
ef Sathkara, by C. N. Kj*i§uaswami Aiyar, Madras. 

1 Anandagiri holds that Samkara was bom at Cidambarcm in 44 b.c. 
and died in u b.c. His views have not received much support. 

3 A South Indian tradition states that $aihkara was a disciple of 
Kum&rila. 

4 Professor Hiriyanna of Mysore has urged cogent arguments against 
the identification of SureSvara with Magana Miira. See J.R.A.S., April 
1923, and January 1924. 
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this task if he does not back his message with a life of detachment 
from the cares of the world. 

In a few years Samkara practised several careers, each enough to 
satisfy an ordinary man. His great achievement in the field of specu¬ 
lation is the Advaita system which he developed by means of commen¬ 
taries on the ancient texts. He found it the best way to reconcile 
contemporary standards of knowledge and belief with the ancient texts 
and traditions. The sixth and the seventh centuries saw the rise of 
popular Hinduism. In the South, Buddhism had begun to decline * 
and Jainism was at its zenith. The Vedic rites were falling into 
disrepute. Saivite bhaktas (adiyars) and Vaisnavite devotees (&lvars) 
were popularising the way of devotion to God. Festivals and temple 
worship connected with Puranic Hinduism were spreading everywhere. 
In South India the Pallava sovereignty was supreme, and in the freedom 
and peace afforded by a central government, Brahmanism was being 
transformed into Hinduism. The religious persuasions of the Pallava 
kings give a clear indication of the reconstruction then taking place. 
While the earliest rulers of the Pallava dynasty were Buddhists, those 
next in order were Vai§pavites, while the latest were Saivites. As a 
reaction against the ascetic tendency of Buddhism and the devotional 
one of theism, the MIm&msakas were exaggerating the importance of 
Vedic rites. Kum&rila and Man<Jana Mi£ra denounced the value of 
jfifina and safiflyAsa, and insisted on the value of karma and the stage 
of the householder. Samkara appeared, at one and the same time, as 
an eager champion of the orthodox faith and a spiritual reformer. He 
tried to bring back the age from the brilliant luxury of the PuicLnas 
to the mystic truth of the Upani?ads. The power of the faith to lead 
the soul to the higher life became for him the test of its strength. He 
felt impelled to attempt the spiritual direction of his age by formulating 
a philosophy and religion which could satisfy the ethical and spiritual 
needs of the people better than the systems of Buddhism, Munamsd 
and Bhakti. The theists were veiling the truth in a mist of sentiment. 
With their genius for mystical experience, they were indifferent to the 
practical concerns of life. The MImamsaka emphasis on karma 
developed ritualism devoid of spirit. Virtue can face the dark perils 
of life and survive only if it be the fine flower of thought. The Advaita 
philosophy alone, in the opinion of Samkara, could do justice to the 
truth of the conflicting creeds, and so he wrote all his works with the 
one purpose of helping the individual to a realisation of the identity 
of his soul with Brahman, which is the means of liberation from 
saihs&ra.» In his wanderings from his birthplace in Malabar to the 
Him&layas in the north he came across many phases of worship, and 

* While Fahian saw Buddhism flourishing in the fifth century, Yuan- 
Chwang, who came later, i.e. in the sixth and seventh centuries, witnessed 
evident signs of decline. B&ija's Har$acarita confirms this impression. 

* “ Saihs£rahetuniv]rtti5£dhanabrahmatmaikatvavidy&pratipattaye.” See 
S.B., i. i. i. 
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accepted all those which had in them the power to elevate man and 
refine his life. He did not preach a single exclusive method of salva¬ 
tion, but composed hymns of unmistakable grandeur addressed to 
the different gods of popular Hinduism—Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Surya. 
All this affords a striking testimony to the universality of his sym¬ 
pathies and the wealth of natural endowment. While revivifying the 
popular religion, he also purified it. He put down the grosser mani¬ 
festations of the Sakta worship in South India, and it is a pity that 
his influence is not perceptible in the great temple of Kali in Calcutta. 
In the Deccan, it is said that he suppressed the unclean worship of 
Siva as a dog under the name of Mallari, and the pernicious practices 
of KSp&likas whose god Bhairava desired human victims. He con¬ 
demned branding or marking the body with hot metallic designs. 
He learned from the Buddhist church that discipline, freedom from 
superstition and ecclesiastical organisations help to preserve the faith 
clean and strong, and himself established ten religious orders of which 
four retain their prestige till to-day. 

The life of Samkara makes a strong impression of contraries. He 
is a philosopher and a poet, a savant and a saint, a mystic and a religious 
reformer. Such diverse gifts did he possess that different images 
present themselves, if we try to recall his personality. One sees him 
in youth, on fire with intellectual ambition, a stiff and intrepid debater ; 
another regards him as a shrewd political genius, attempting to impress 
on the people a sense of unity; for a third, he is a calm philosopher 
engaged in the single effort to expose the contradictions of life and 
thought with an unmatched incisiveness ; for a fourth, he is the mystic 
who declares that we are all greater than we know. There have been 
few minds more universal than his. 


Ill 

Literature 

The central texts of the school are Samkara’s commentaries on 
the principal Upanisads, 1 the Bhagavadgitd and the Veddnta Sutra . 
Upadeiasahasri and Vivekacuddmani reflect his general position. His 
popular hymns to the different forms of Godhead, such as Dakfind- 
murti Stotra , Harimlde Stotra , Anandalahari and Saundaryalaharl , 
explain to us his faith in life and justify his love of it. Other works 
attributed to him are Aptavajrasuci , Atmabodha , Mohamudgara, Dafa- 
Hoki, Aparok§dnubhuti and commentaries on Visyiusahasrandma and 
Sanatsujatiya. The many strands of the complex texture of his 

* The Chdndogya, the Brhaddrayyaka, the Taittirlya, the Aitareya, the 
Sveta&vatara, the Kena, the Kafka, the lia, the Pra&na, the Mutldaka, and 
the Mavddkya. He is also said to have written commentaries on the 
Atharva&ikhd, AtharvaHras and Nysithhat&paniya Upani§ads. 
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personality found their expression in his writings. The great point 
about his style is the way in which it mirrors the qualities of his mind, 
its force, its logic, its feeling and its sense of humour. The philosophy 
set forth by Saihkara has a long history which is yet in progress. The 
upholders of other views generally support their positions by refuting 
those of Samkara. This has rendered necessary a defence of Samkara's 
position in every age. It is not possible for us to trace adequately 
the fortunes of his system in times later than his own. 1 

« Sure$varacArya*s Varttikas and N aifkarmyasiddhi, Vacaspati’s Bhamatl, 
PadmapAda's Paficapadikd, and Anandagiri's Nyayanirnaya are well-known 
Advaita treatises, which were composed immediately after Samkara’s time. 
AmalAnanda’s Kalpataru (middle of the thirteenth century) is a commentary 
<m Bhdmatl . Appayadlksita (sixteenth century) wrote his Kalpatarupart- 
tnala, a voluminous treatise on the Kalpataru. His Siddhdntaleha is an 
important summary of the divergent developments of Advaita. Padma- 
pada's Paftcapadikd, which is an elaborate gloss on the first four sQtras, 
was commented on by Prakaiatman (a.d. 1200) in his PaUcapadikavivaraya. 
VidyAraoya (fourteenth century), generally identified with Madhava, wrote 
his* Vivaranaprameyasathgraha as a gloss on Prakaiatman’s work. While 
his PaUcadaH is a classic of later Advaita, his Jivanmuktiviveka is also of 
considerable value. Tradition is divided as to the authorship of the 
PaUcadaH . VidyAraiiya is said to have written the first six chapters and 
BhAratltlrtha the other nine (see PltAmbarasvamin’s ed., p. 6). Niicaladasa, 
in his Vrttiprabhdkara (p. 424), assigns the first ten to Vidyaranya and the 
other five to BhAratltlrtha. SarvajnAtmamuni (a.d. 900) made a general 
survey of Samkara's position in his Sathk$cpa$drlraka, which was commented 
on by RAmatlrtha. Sri Har^a’s Khaydanakhaydakhddya (a.d. 1190) is the 
greatest work of Advaita dialectics. It is one long dissertation on the 
vanity of philosophy, setting forth the inability of the human mind to 
compass those exalted objects which its speculative ingenuity suggests as 
worthy of its pursuit. In the spirit of NAgarjuna, he analyses the common 
categories with minuteness and accuracy and takes the reader through a 
long and arduous process of dissection to establish the simple truth that 
nothing can be conclusively proved to be either true or false. Everything 
is doubtful except universal consciousness. His belief in the ultimate 
reality of spirit marks him off from Buddhist nihilism (i. 5). He discusses 
at great length the pramApas of the NyAya, its theory of causation, and 
argues that the Nyaya is busy with apparent existence and not reality. 
The diversity of things is not ultimate (i. 9), while the absolute is, though 
never known. Citsukha wrote a commentary on it in addition to an inde* 
pendent work on the same lines known as Tattvadipikd . Citsukhtyam is 
criticised in Nydydmrtam . Madhusudana Sarasvatl (sixteehth century) 
criticises the latter work in his Advaitasiddhi. RAmAcArya criticises Advaita - 
siddhi in his Tarailgiyl. Gaudabrahmdnandiyam, or Gurucandrikd, a work 
by Brahm&nanda, is a defence of Advaitasiddhi against the criticism of Taray- 
giyt. Saihkara MiSra and RaghunAtha wrote independent works on the 
Khaydana , Dharmaraja's Veddntaparibhd$d (sixteenth century) is an excellent 
manual of logical metaphysics. RAmakf$na, the son of Dharmaraja, wrote hi* 
Sikhdmayl on it. AmaradAsa’s Mayiprabhd is a useful gloss on it. 
Vijfi&nabhikfu’s Vijlidndmrta (sixteenth century) attempts to prove that 
the duality of the SArhkhya persists within the VedAnta. AdvaitAnanda's 
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IV 

Gaudapada 

Gaucjapada 1 is the first systematic exponent of the 
Advaita Vedanta. He is reputed to be the teacher of 
Samkara’s teacher, Govinda, and is said to have lived about 
the beginning of the eighth century or the end of the seventh.* 
It is said that Gaudapada also wrote a commentary on the 
Uttaragila. The central principles of the Advaita philosophy, 
such as the orders of reality, the identity of Brahman and 
Atman, Maya, the inapplicability of causation to ultimate 
reality, jnana or wisdom, as the direct means to moksa or 

Brahmavidyabharana (fifteenth century), Govindananda's Ratnaprahfid , 
Sad&nanda's Vedantasara (fifteenth century), with its commentaries, Subodhint 
and Vidvanmanorafljanl, Prakaiananda's Siddhdntamuktdvali, Sadananda's 
Advaitabrahmasiddhi, Lak?mldhara's Advaitamakaranda are other works of 
considerable importance. Many of the later Upani?ads, such as Mahopani$ad 
and religious works like YogavdHtfha and Adhydlmaramdyava, advocate 
advaitism. YogavdH?lha is coloured by the Buddhist views. Cp. 

Yad idam dfSyate kificit tan nasti kim api dhruvam 

Yatha gandharvanagaraih yathfi vari marusthale (ii). 

Many other works on Advaita Vedanta have been written which do not 
add to the depth and solidity of Samkara's utterances. Sure§vara, 
Vacaspati, Padmapada, Sri Har?a, Vidyaranya, Citsukha, Sarvajnatmamuni, 
Madhusvidana Sarasvatl, Appayadlk§ita, though they all belong to the same 
general type of thinking, have something fresh to say, and reflect some facet 
of the meaning of absolute idealism not seen before with the same intensity. 
While they employ the same method and expound the same view, they yet 
manage to maintain their own individualities. 

• « He is, perhaps, not the same as the author of the commentary on the 
S&iiikhya system. 

* He must be much earlier, since Walleser states that the Kdrika is 
quoted in the Tibetan translation of Bhavaviveka's TarkajvdlcL . The latter 
author is earlier than Yuan Chwang, and Gaudapada must be therefore 
about a.d. 550 or so (see Jacobi, J.A.O.S., April 1913). Jacobi believes 
that the Kdrika is later than the B.S. This view is not affected by the 
absence of any references to the B.S. in the ancient Buddhist works, for 
the “ enigmatical character ” of the B.S. makes it impossible for outsiders 
to quote it to illustrate points of the Vedanta philosophy, “ Besides, the 
Buddhists may have ignored the old Vedanta of Badar 5 ya$a, as the Jainas 
did so late as the ninth century a.d. ; but they could not well haye ignored 
the GaudapadI, since that work taught a philosophy which resembled their 
own in many regards'" (J.A.O.S., April 1913). Many Indian scholars are 
inclined to Jacobi's opinion, though not for his reasons, as against that of 
Walleser. 
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freedom, and the inconceivability of absolute nothing, are set 
forth in the Karikd. This work is divided into four chapters. 
The first, called the Agama, explains the text of the Mandu- 
kyopanisad. Gaudapada tries to show that his view of 
reality is sanctioned by Sruti and supported by reason. 1 The 
second chapter, called Vaitathya, explains by means of argu¬ 
ments the phenomenal nature of the world, characterised as 
it is by duality and opposition. The third part establishes 
the Advaita theory. In the last part, called Alataianti or 
Quenching the Firebrand, there is a further development of 
the Advaita position regarding the sole reality of the Atman 
and the relative character of our ordinary experience. As a 
stick burning at one end, when waved round, quickly produces 
an illusion of a circle of fire (alatacakra), so is it with the 
multiplicity of the world. 1 It refers to the Yogacara views, 
and mentions the name of Buddha half a dozen times. 

Gaudapada lived at a time when Buddhism was widely 
prevalent. Naturally he was familiar with Buddhistic doc¬ 
trines, which he accepted when they were not in conflict 
with his own Advaita. To the Buddhists he appealed on the 
ground that his view did not depend on any theological text 
or revelation. To the orthodox Hindu he said that it had 
the sanction of authority also. His liberal views enabled him 
to accept doctrines associated with Buddhism and adjust 
them to the Advaita design. 


V 

Analysis of Experience 

We have referred, in another place, to the theory of the 
grades or kinds of consciousness sketched in the Ma^ukyo- 
pani?ad.i Gaudapada takes his stand on this analysis and 

1 iii. 23. 

* See also MaitvayaQi Upani$ad, vi. 24. The simile is frequently employed 
in Buddhist writings. Indeed, in language and thought the Kdrikd of 
Oau<?ap£da bears a striking resemblance to the MAdhyamika writings, and 
contains many illustrations used in them. Cp. especially ii. 32; iv. 59. 
See J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 136 ft. 

3 See. vol. i, pp. 32-33, 159 d, Cp. Bradley: Truth and Reality f 
pp. 462-4. 
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urges that dream experiences are on a par with the waking 
ones. If the dream states do not fit into the context of the 
general experience of our fellow men or of our own normal 
experience, 1 it must be understood that it is not because 
they fall short of absolute reality, but because they do not 
conform to our conventional standards. They constitute a 
separate class of experiences, and, within their order, they 
are coherent. The water in the dream can quench the thirst 
in the dream, and to say that it does not quench the real 
thirst is irrelevant. To say so is to assume that waking 
experience is real in itself and is the only real. The two, 
waking and dream states, are equally real within their own 
orders or equally unreal in an absolute sense.® Gaudapada 
recognises that the objects of waking experience are common 
to us all, while those of dreams are the private property of 
the dreamer.3 Yet he says: “ As in dream. So in waking, 
the objects seen are unreal.” « His contention is that what¬ 
ever is presented as an object is unreal. The argument that 
all objects are unreal and only the subject that is the constant 
witness self is real, is suggested in some Upani§ads and 
developed with negative results in Buddhistic thought. It is 
now employed by Gaudapada to prove that life is a waking 
dream.5 We accept the waking world as objective, not 
because we experience other people's mental states, but 
because we accept their testimony. The relations of space, 
time and cause, which govern the objects of the waking 
world, need not be considered to be ultimate. According to 
Gaudapada, “ By the nature ot a thing is understood that 
which is complete in itself, that which is its very condition, 

* ii. 203. 

* " When I consider the matter carefully, I do not find a single charac¬ 
teristic by means of which I can certainly determine whether I am awake 
or whether I dream. The visions of a dream and the experiences of my 
waking state are so much alike that I am completely puzzled, and I do not 
really know that I am not dreaming at this moment ” (Descartes : Medita¬ 
tions, p. i). Pascal is right when he asserts that if the same dream came to 
us every night we should be just as much occupied by it as by the things 
which we see every day. To quote his words: M If an artisan were certain 
that he would dream every night for fully twelve hours that he was a king, 
I believe that he would be just as happy as a tog who dreams every night 
for twelve hours that he is an artisan/' 

» W- *4. ♦ H. 4, 10,31. 
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that which is inborn, that which is not accidental, or that 
which does not cease to be itself.” 1 When we apply such a 
test, we find that both the souls and the world are nothing 
by themselves and are Atman only.* 

The phenomena of experience present themselves to our 
mind as obeying certain laws and bound by certain relations, 
of which the chief is cause. What is the order in which the 
cause and the effect succeed each other ? If they are simul¬ 
taneous, like the two horns of an animal, they cannot be 
related as cause and effect. The analogy of the seed and 
the tree is not more helpful. We cannot call anything an 
effect if we do not know its cause. 3 In the nature of the 
case, the causal explanation cannot be complete. We regard 
any given state of things as conditioned and ask for its con¬ 
ditions, and when the latter are found we have to go behind 
them. Such a process has no finality about it. 4 If, however, 
we believe that there are beginningless eternal causes which 
are themselves uncaused and yet produce effects, then how, 
Gaudapada asks, can that which produces itself be unpro¬ 
duced (aja) ? How can a thing which changes be also 
eternal ? Where can we find unproduced things producing 
things ? Cause and effect are obviously relative, sustaining 
each other and falling together. 5 Causality is not of the 
nature of reality, but only a condition of knowledge. Gauda¬ 
pada says: “ Neither the unreal nor the real can have the 
unreal as their cause ; nor can the real have the real as its 
cause . . . and how could the real be a cause of the unreal ? ” 6 
The difficulties of causation lead Gaudapada to say that 
“ nothing is produced either by itself or by another, nor is 
anything in fact produced, whether it be being, or non-being, 
or either.” 7 Causation is an impossibility. We cannot say 
either that God is the cause of the world or that the waking 

* iv. 9. * iv. io. 28, 61. 

s iv. 16-21. « Ch. iv. n-13, 2i ( 23, 25, 

5 iv. 14-15. 6 iv. 40. 

7 iv. 22. Sarhkara comments on this thus : “In fact, the being produced 
by something is impossible to establish in any manner. Nothing is bom 
of itself, i.e. from its own form. Nothing can reproduce itself, as a jar a jar. 
Nor is anything produced from something else, as cloth from a jar; and 
another cloth from the first; and nothing can be bom both of itself and 
of another for obvious reasons ; for a jar and a cloth cannot together produce 
either the one or the other." 
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experience is the cause of the dream states. 1 The various 
things, subjective and objective, the individual souls and the 
world, are all unreal. 1 They only seem to be real so long as 
we accept the principle of causality.3 “ Everything is pro¬ 
duced by the power of samvjrti (or relative truth), and nothing 
is therefore eternal; everything, again, is unborn, being 
inseparable from sat, and there is nothing therefore like 
destruction." * Production and destruction are only pheno¬ 
mena, and in reality there is nothing produced or destroyed. 5 
We have to negate causality and other relations to reach the 
real, which transcends the phenomenal. 6 

It is necessary to note that the distinction of subjective 
and objective in the Advaita is not identical with the usual 
one. The mental world is as much objective or unreal as 
the material, for the only subject or reality is the Atman. 
While both Gaudapada and Samkara advocate this view, 
Samkara takes special care to distinguish the dream world 
from the waking one. While Samkara insists that the two 
worlds, mental and material, are not of the same kind or 
order, though they are in essence Brahman, Gaudapada ife 
liable to the charge of subjectivism in the traditional sense, 
since he uses the arguments which the Buddhist Vijnanavada 
employs to prove the unreality of external objects of per¬ 
ception and traces them to ideas of mind.7 It is the movement 
of consciousness (vijnanaspanditam) that produces the appear¬ 
ance of the perceiving and the perceived, and we imagine a 
variety where it is not. 8 The world exists only in the mind 
of man.9 Gaudapada reduces all reality to mental impres¬ 
sions, and declares that the latter have no objective causes. 
“ Arguments drawn from the nature of the things points to 

* iv. 39 . ’ iv. 51-52, 67. J iv. 55-56; iv. 42. 

4 iv. 57. 5 ii. 32. 6 PraparicopaSamam, ii. 35. 

7 Jacobi puts Gautjapada's argument in the following syllogistic form : 
*' Things seen in the waking state are not true : this is the proposition 
(pratijfia); because they are seen, this is the reason (hetu); just like things 
seen in a dream, this is the instance (dnt&nta) : as things seen in a dream 
are not true, so the property of being seen belongs in like manner to things 
seen in the waking state ; this is the application of the reason (hetupanaya); 
therefore things seen in the waking state are also untrue; this is the con¬ 
clusion (nigamana) ” (J.A.O.S., vol. xxxiii, part i, April 1913). See also 
ii. 29, 31; iv. 61-66, 72-73. 

• ii. 15 and 17, and iv. 47. 9 iv. 45-48, 72 ; iv. 77 ; i. 17. 
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the causelessness of the cause.” 1 “ The citta (or thought) 
does not relate itself to objects, nor does it allow them to 
reflect themselves in itself; for objects are unreal and their 
reflection is not apart from it (citta).” 2 

The realist contends that ideas and feelings would not 
arise if external things did not cause them. Gaudapada 
shows the unreasonableness of assuming objects existing 
beside and independent of ideas, and Samkara is obliged to 
admit that this refutation is ” the argument of the Buddhists 
of the Vijfianavada school who combat the opinion of the 
realists (bahyarthavadins), and the teacher agrees with them 
thus far.” 3 

But even the theory of a real flow of ideas is repugnant 
to Gaudapada. He refutes the central position of the Vijna- 
navada, viz. the reality of citta. “ Therefore mind (citta) 
does not originate, nor do objects cognised by the mind 
originate. Those who pretend to recognise the origination 
of them seem to see only marks in the air.” 4 If the whole 
experience is only apparent, what is the distinction between 
true and false perception ? From the standpoint of the 
absolute, there is none at till. The perception of the rope as 
rope is as vicious as the perception of the rope as snake. 
The consciousness of objects present in waking and dream 
experiences is not a constant factor. We have dreamless 
sleep in which there is no cognition of external and internal 
objects. We have only a unity where all things seem to 
melt into one indiscriminate mass of sentiency.5 The exist¬ 
ence of this state is a clear evidence that knowledge, with its 
distinctions of knower and known, is not ultimate. Dreams 
are real so long as we dream ; waking experiences so long as 
we do not dream or sleep. Dreamless sleep from which we 
pass into waking or dream is as unreal as the other states, 
and all the three disclose their relative character when the 
individual wakes up " from the sleep of delusion, which has 

* iv. 25. Sarhkara, commenting on it, writes: " Jars, etc., which you 
take as the objective causes of subjective impressions, have themselves no 
cause, nothing to rest upon; they are therefore not the cause of subjective 
impressions.** 

• iv. 26. 3 iv. 21, 25-27. 4 iv. 28. 

5 Yatha ratrau naiSena tamasa’vibhajyamanaih sarvaih ghanam iva, 
tadvat prajfianaghana eva. S.B. Ma$d, Up. 5. 
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no beginning, and realises the unborn, ever awake, dreamless, 
one, without a second.” 1 * * * * 

Another reason assigned for the unreality of the world is 
that " anything which is naught at the beginning and is so 
also at the end, necessarily does not exist in the middle.” * 
In other words, whatever has beginning or end is unreal.3 
The test of reality is not objectivity or practical efficiency, 
but persistence for all time or absolute self-existence. Objects 
of waking experience come to naught in dreams, and vice 
versa. Gau<Japada thus establishes the unreal character of 
the world of experience (i) by its similarity to dream states ; 
( 2 ) by its presented or objective character; ( 3 ) by the unin¬ 
telligibility of the relations which organise it; and ( 4 ) by its 
non-persistence for all time. 

Admitting that relativity is the all-absorbing power 
governing things in the realm of experience, he posits the 
reality of something which transcends experience and rela¬ 
tivity. The possibility of the relative implies the reality of 
the absolute. If we deny the real, we deny the relative also.3 
The Upani§ads declare that, beyond the three states, as the 
basis of them all, is the Atman.5 It alone is. It is indi¬ 
visible, for were there parts in it there would be plurality. 
There can be no differences or distinctions in being, for what 
is different from being is non-being, and non-being is not. 
“ That which is cannot not be, as that which is not cannot 
also be.” 6 Being is identical with thought, for if it were 
not, it could not otherwise be absolutely one. Thought is 
the same thing as being; but this thought is not human 
thought, which needs an object. Such a conception would 
involve relations and therefore dualism. Thought here means 
simple self-luminousness, which renders possible all relative 
knowledge. " The ever unborn, awake, dreamless, illumines 
itself of itself. It is ever illumined by its very nature/' 7 
The absolute is not to be confused with a negative blank 

1 i. 16. * ii. 6. 3 ii. 7. 4 iii. 28. 

3 i. 1. Eka eva tridhS. smfta^. Cp. 

SattvSj jSgaranaih vidyad, rajasS. svapnam &di$et, 

Prasvapanarh tu tamasa turlyaih tri§u samtatam. 

See S.P.B., i. 91. 

6 iv. 4. 


7 iv. 81. See also iii. 33, 33-36. 
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such as we have in sound sleep. In the latter we have non¬ 
cognition, while in Brahman we have pure cognition.* The 
three states of waking, dreaming and sleep are the three 
modes in which the one unconditioned Atman reveals itself 
when it is limited by different upadhis (limitations).* 


VI 

Creation 

Gaudapada raises the question of the relation between the 
supreme principle Atman and the phenomenal world. If we 
are earnest students of truth (paramarthacintakab) and not 
mere speculators about creation (sr§ticintakah), we shall see 
that there is no such thing as creation at all. The real cannot 
be subject to change. If it be, then " the immortal would 
become mortal.” 3 ” In no way is it possible that a thing 
can be changed into something quite the opposite.” * All 
becoming is unreal, valid only in the empirical world. In 
reality, there is nothing like distinction (nasti bhedah 
kathamcana).5 The Atman, which is the one unconditioned 
reality, is cognisant of nothing beside itself. As Samkara 
says: '* Objects are cognised by a subject in action, not by 
one in simple subsistence.” How this adhyasa, or confusion 
of self with not-self, arises, how the one appears as manifold, 
since the indivisible Atman cannot be really divided, is 
unaccountable, though the fact of the confusion cannot be 
gainsaid, and sometimes it is argued that it is necessary to 
seek for an explanation of the world even though it is not 
real . 6 Gaudapada considers the different alternatives sug¬ 
gested to account for creation. “ Some regard it as the 
manifestation of God (vibhuti), while others regard it as of 

1 iii. 34. See also i. 26-29 ; iii. 26 ; iv. 9. 

* The Atman associated with the gross body, the subtle body and the 
causal body is called ViSva, Taijasa and PrSjfia. Cp. with this the Hegelian 
idea that the successive steps by which the human mind gradually passes 
from less adequate to more adequate conceptions of reality correspond to 
the stages of the process by which reality itself is manifested with ever- 
increasing adequacy in an ascending order of phenomena. 

s iii. 19. 

f iii. 15, 9 and 24. 


« iii. 21. 

6 i. 17-1*. 
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the nature of dream or illusion (svapnamaya); others maintain 
that it is the will of God, while those who believe in time 
declare that everything proceeds from time (kala). Some say 
that creation is for the sake of enjoyment (bhoga), while 
others hold that it is for sport (krlda).” Gaudapada rejects 
all these views and declares that "it is the inherent nature 
of the shining one (devasyai?a svabhavo yam). What desire 
can he have who has attained all ? ” 1 Rejecting, therefore, 
the view that the world is comparable to a dream or an 
illusion, Gaudapada contends that it is the manifestation of 
the very nature of God, the expression of his power. A 
realistic conception of the world also comes out in other 
passages. “ The Atman imagines himself by himself through 
the power of his maya (svamayaya). He alone cognises the 
objects so sent forth. This is the last word of the Vedanta 
on the subject.” 1 Here Gaudapada uses the word " maya " 
in the sense of wondrous power; it becomes the svabhava, 
or the nature of the Atman, " inseparable from the ever- 
luminous who is hidden by it.” 3 Maya is also said to be the 
beginningless cosmic principle which hides reality from the 
vision of man.* The absolute, together with this principle 
of maya or svabhava, which is the unmanifested (avyakrtam), 
is the Iivara, “ who sends forth all the centres of con¬ 
sciousness.” 5 

The illustrations of earth, iron and sparks of fire used in 
the Upani§ads are meant only to help us to a realisation of 
the absolute. 6 In later Vedanta this position is elaborated 
into the view of adhyaropapavada, or an illusory attribution 
to be followed by withdrawal.7 The metaphysical truth 
contained in these statements is that the empirical world 
has for its substratum the Atman, which, in reality, is a 
non-cognition of all duality (dvaitasyagrahanam). 8 “ The 
world of duality is mere maya, the real being the non-dual.” 9 
Samkara says: " The variety of experience subsists in the 
Atman, as the snake does in the rope.” 10 We should not say 

* i. 7-9. * ii. 12. See also iii. io. i ii. 19. 

4 i. 16. 5 i. 6 . 6 iii. 15. 

7 Vedantasara, ii. 8 i. 13, 17. 

9 Mayamatram idam dvaitam advaitam paramarthatafo (ii. 17). 

10 S.B. on ii. 12, 19. 
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that the Atman converts itself into the world. It gives 
birth to things as a rope does to a snake, and not in reality . 1 
It appears to become many only through maya, and not of 
itself (na tattvatal ?). 1 " The existence of the variety of 
experience cannot be said to be identical with the Atman, 
nor in any way standing independently by itself, and nothing 
is different or identical." 3 The world is neither one with 
the Atman nor different from it. When Gaudapada has his 
attention fixed on the supreme reality, he declares that the 
world is only a dream or an illusion, and that the differences 
are only apparent.4 

The word maya is not used by Gaudapada with any 
strictness. It is used to indicate (i) the inexplicability of 
the relation between the Atman and the world; ( 2 ) the 
nature or power of ISvara; ( 3 ) the apparent dreamlike 

character of the world. The first is brought into greater 
prominence by Samkara, who is indifferent to the third, 
which makes Gaudapada’s position more akin to the sarhvrti- 
satya or untruth, of the Madhyamikas rather than to the 
vyavaharikasatya or practical truth. 5 

If the world is the objectivisation of the mind (cittadrSyam) 
imposed on the absolute Atman, so is the jiva. The indi¬ 
viduation of the Atman into the many jivas is only apparent. 
Atman is compared to universal space, and the jiva to the 
same enclosed in a jar ; and when the enclosure is destroyed, 
the limited space (ghatakaia) merges into the universal space 
(mahaka£a). The differences are only in such accidents as 
form, capacity and name, but not in the universal space 
itself. Even as we cannot say that the limited space is either 
a part (avayava) or an effect (vikara) of universal space, we 
cannot say that the jiva is either a part or an effect of the 
Atman. The two are one, and the differences are apparent, 
though for practical purposes we have to treat the two as 
distinct . 6 

* iii. 27 ; ii. 17. ■ iii. 27. f ii. 34, 

4 iii. 19, 24 ; iv. 45. See also ii. 18. 

3 Gaudapada regards the empirical world of things (dharmas) as a mere 
illusion like the sky (gaganopama). Knowledge is said to be as imaginary 
as the sky and non-different from the objects (jneyabhinna). 

* iii. 3-14. 
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VII 

Ethics and Religion 

The supreme good for man consists in the breaking down 
of the fetters that shut him out from the reality which he is. 
Freedom consists in the realisation of the Atman in the 
individual soul . 1 The freed soul “ is never bom, being 
beyond the range of causality.” 2 When one realises the 
truth, he will live in the world with a sublime unconcern 
comparable to the perfect indifference of inanimate nature 
(ja<Javat).3 He is not bound by the conventional rules and 
regulations.* 

The ethical endeavour consists in a progressive approxima¬ 
tion to the highest good. The distinctions of good and evil 
are relevant to the world of experience, where the jivas possess 
the sense of individuality. Since avidya is something which 
affects man’s personality as a whole, in order to get rid of it 
not only right knowledge but good conduct and devotion to 
God are necessary. Religion helps us to the attainment of 
the supreme good. Full liberty of worship is allowed to the 
finite soul, who can image the infinite in any way he chooses, 
since all forms rest on the one absolute.5 The form of religion, 
resting on the distinction between the human soul and God, 
is a relative one, adopted on account of its instrumental 
value.* Gaudapada accepts the Yogic method as a means. 
" When the mind ceases from imagining, by a knowledge of 
the truth of the Atman, it becomes naught, and remains at 
rest for want of things to cognise.” 7 The state is not to be 
identified with sleep, for it is knowledge which has for its 
object Brahman . 8 It is beyond conceptual description, 
beyond all duality, in a region where jnana is centred in the 
Atman.9 The method of Yoga is a hard one, involving as it 
does the control of mind (manonigraha), so hard that 
Gaudapada compares it to the effort of the individual 

» ii. 36. 

6 iii. I. 

» iii. 35-38. 


» ii. 18, 38. 

« «• 37- 
1 iii. 32 . 


• iv. 75 ; iii. 38. 
5 ii. 29-30. 

* iii. 33-34- 
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who is engaged in emptying the ocean drop by drop with 
the tip of a straw of ku£a grass . 1 The mind, however, 
should not stop in the enterprise until the ultimate bliss is 
attained. 


VIII 

Gaudapada and Buddhism 

The general idea pervading Gau<Japada’s work, that 
bondage and liberation, the individual soul and the world, 
are all unreal, makes the caustic critic observe that the theory 
which has nothing better to say than that an unreal soul is 
trying to escape from an unreal bondage in an unreal world 
to accomplish an unreal supreme good, may itself be an 
unreality. ' It is one thing to say that the secret of existence, 
how the unchangeable reality expresses itself in the changing 
universe without forfeiting its nature, is a mystery, and another 
to dismiss the whole changing universe as a mere mirage. 
If we have to play the game of life, we cannot do so with 
the conviction that the play is a show and all the prizes in 
it mere blanks. No philosophy can consistently hold such a 
view and be at rest with itself. The greatest condemnation 
of such a theory is that we are obliged to occupy ourselves 
with objects, the existence and value of which we are con¬ 
tinually denying in theory. The fact of the world may be 
mysterious and inexplicable. It only shows that there is 
something else which includes and transcends the world; 
but it does not imply that the world is a dream. Later 
Buddhism is responsible for this exaggeration in Gaudapada's 
theory. He seems to have been conscious of the similarity 
of his system to some phases of Buddhist thought. He 
therefore protests—rather overmuch—that his view is not 
Buddhism. Towards the end of his book he says: “ This 
was not spoken by Buddha.” * Commenting on this, Sariikara 
writes: “ The theory (of Buddhism) wears a semblance to 
the Advaita, but is not that absolutism which is the pivot of 
the Vedanta philosophy." 

> iii. 40-41. * Naitad buddhena bh&fitam (iv. 99), 
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Gaudapada's work bears traces of Buddhist influence, 1 
especially of the Vijnanavada and the Madhyamika schools, 
Gaucjapada uses the very same arguments as the Vijnana- 
vadins do to prove the unreality of the external objects of 
perception. Both Badarayana and Samkara strongly urge 
that there is a genuine difference between dream impressions 
and waking ones, 2 and that the latter are not independent of 
existing objects. Gaucjapada, however, links the two, waking 
and dreaming, experiences together. 3 While Samkara is 
anxious to free his system from the subjectivism associated 
with Vijnanavada, Gaucjapada welcomes it.4 Unwilling to 
accept the Vijnanavada as final, he declares that even the 
subject is as unreal as the object, and thus comes perilously 
near the nihilist position. In common with Nagarjuna, he 
denies the validity of causation 5 and the possibility of change. 
11 There is no destruction, no creation, none in bondage, none 
endeavouring (for release), none desirous of liberation, none 
liberated ; this is the absolute truth/' 6 The empirical world 
is traced to avidya or, in Nagarjuna's phrase, samv^ti. 
" From a magical seed is born a magical sprout; this sprout 
is neither permanent nor perishing. Such are things and for 
the same reason," 7 The highest state beyond the distinctions 
of knowledge cannot be characterised by the predicates of 
existence* non-existence, both or neither. Gau<Japada and 
Nagarjuna regard it as something which transcends the 
phenomenal. 8 In addition to these points of doctrine, there 
are affinities in phraseology which point unmistakably to the 
influence of Buddhism. The use of the word " dharma " for 

* There are some who believe that Gaudapada was himself a Buddhist 
and wrote a commentary on the Mddhyamika Kdrikd, since, in his opinion 
Buddhism tallied with the system of the Upani?ads. See Dasgupta : History 
of Indian Philosophy, pp. 423-428. 

1 ii. 2. 28-32. 3 ii. 4. 4 iv. 24-28. 

5 ii. 32 ; iv. 4, 7, 22, 59. 

4 ii. 32; Mddhyamika Kdrikd, i. 1. See also Yogavdiitfha, iv. 38. 22. 

Na bandho 'sti na mok§o 'sti ncibandho ’sti na bandhanam 
, Aprabodhcid idam dubkham prabodhSt pravillyate. 

7 iv. 59. This is a paraphrase of the Buddhistic doctrine that ** from 
void things are bom.’* 

• Prapaiicopaiamam, ii. 35. Cp. Mddhyamika Kdrikd, i. 1 ; also xx. 23. 

SarvopalambhopaSamab prapaficopaiamab Sivab 

Na kvacit kasyacit kaicid dharmo buddh^Uft deSitab. 
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a thing or entity, " samvrti ” for relative knowledge, and 
“ samghata ” for objective existence, is peculiarly Buddhistic. 1 
The simile of the firebrand circle is often used in Buddhist 
writings as a symbol for unreality. 2 3 4 5 

The Kdrika of Gau<Japada is an attempt to combine in 
one whole the negative logic of the Madhyamikas with the 
positive idealism of the Upan4ads. In Gaucjapada the nega¬ 
tive tendency is more prominent than the positive. In 
Samkara we have a more balanced outlook. 


IX 

Bhartrhari 

Another predecessor of Samkara, whose views were akin to his, ^ 
Bhartrhari, the famous logician and grammarian .3 According to 
Max Miiller,4 he died about A.D. 650. His great philosophical work is 
V&kyapadiya, which is more or less Buddhist in its tendencies. I-Tsing 
relates that Bhartrhari became several times a Buddhist monk and 
as often lapsed. His teachings are not inconsistent with this story. 
His insistence on the phenomenality of the world and detachment 
from things is strongly Buddhist in tone. “ All things are attended 
with fear to men ; detachment alone is safe.” 5 The world, with all 
its distinctions, is imagined (kalpanikam). Things of the world are 
soulless (nairatmya), though words give them individuality. Bhartrhari 
is, however, unlike the Buddhists when he posits the reality of 
Brahman and views the whole world as a vivarta, or a phenomenon 
based upon it. He identifies Brahman with speech. “ Brahman with¬ 
out beginning or end, which is the eternal essence of speech, is changed 
into the form of things like the evolution of the world.” 6 “The 

1 iii. 10 ; iv. 72. 

* Lankdvatara, B.T.S. ed., p. 95. That Gaudapada gives us a Veddntic 
adaptation of the Buddhist SunyavSda is supported by many scholars, such 
as Jacobi, Poussin, Sukhtankar, and Vidhu£ekhara Bhaftacarya. Unfor¬ 
tunately Sarhkara explains away all obvious references to Buddhism See 
S.B. on iv. 1, 2, 19, 42, 90, where striking references to Buddha and his 
doctrine are explained away. 

3 Dr. Wintemitz doubts the identity of Bhartrhari, the poet, with 
Bhartrhari, the logician and grammarian. Perhaps in this the learned 
doctor is a little over-cautious. 

4 S.S, p. 90. 

5 Sarvam vastu bhay&nvitam bhuvi nj-n&m, vairigyam ev&bhayam, 

• AnSdinidhanam brahma dabdatattvaih yad ak§aram - 
Vivartate 'rthabhdvena prakriyd jagato yatah. 

Vakyapadlya i. 1. 
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eternal word, which is called sphota, and does not consist of parts, is 
indeed Brahman.” 1 The ambiguity of the Greek term " logos,” 
which means both reason and word, points to the affinity of the Divine 
reason and the Divine word. 


X 

BhartrprapaSJca 

In his commentary on the Bfhadaranyaka Upanisad,* SaAkara 
refers to the dvaitadvaita (or bhed&bheda) of Bhartrprapafica, accord¬ 
ing to which Brahman is, at once, one and dual. The causal Brahman 
is different from the effect Brahman, though identical with the latter, 
when the world returns into the original Brahman. Samkara observes 
that two contradictory attributes, duality and non-duality, cannot 
both be true of the same subject. An identity in difference is possible 
with regard to phenomenal objects, but not with regard to the 
noumenon. Duality may be true for the individual encased in the 
up&dhis, but it disappears when he is freed from them. 


XI 

Samkara’s Relation to the Upani§ads and the 
Brahma SUtra 

Philosophy is the self-expression of the growing spirit of 
mankind, and the philosophers are its voice. Great thinkers 
appear in all great ages, and are as much the creatures as the 
creators of their era. Their genius lies in the power to seize 
the opportunity of the hour and give voice to the inarticulate 
yearnings that have been for long struggling in the hearts of 
men for expression. A creative thinker of the first rank, 
Samkara entered into the philosophic inheritance of his age, 
and reinterpreted it with special reference to its needs. 
Though Hindu thought had practically triumphed over 
Buddhism, the latter had instilled its secret strength into 
the people. The shadow of distrust which Buddhism threw 
over cherished beliefs did not completely vanish. The 
Mlmamsakas were not able to satisfy the reason of all regarding 

* Sphot&khyo niravayavo uityaiabdo brahmaiveti. (S.D.S., p. 140.) 

• S.B., Bjrh. Up., v. 1. See also Suregvara's V&rttika on Bfh. Up. and 
Anandajfi&na's gloss on it. 
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the spiritual value of Vedic ritualism. The different theistic 
sects were practising rites in support of which they could 
cite some text or other. It was a critical period in the history 
of the Hindu nation, when there was a general sense of 
weariness with the wrangling sects. The age needed a religious 
genius who was unwilling to break with the past and yet 
open to the good influences of the new creeds, one who could 
stretch the old moulds without breaking them and synthesise 
the warring sects on a broad basis of truth, which would have 
room for all men of all grades of intelligence and culture. 
Samkara " set to music ” the tune which had been haunting 
millions of ears, and announced his Advaita Vedanta as 
offering a common basis for religious unity. 

Samkara's modesty makes him say that the doctrine he is 
expounding is nothing more than what is contained in the 
Vedas. He thinks that he is voicing an old and weighty 
tradition which has been handed down to us by an unbroken 
series of teachers. 1 He is aware that the Vedanta Sutra is 
commented on by other thinkers in a different way. He 
frequently refers to one other commentator from whom he 
differs. 1 It is indeed difficult to decide whether Samkara’s 
philosophy is a continuation or reinterpretation of, or an 
addition to, the old teaching. We cannot distinguish the 
old from the new, for in the living the old is new and the 
new is old. 

So far as the classical Upanisads are concerned, it must 
be said that Samkara’s view is representative of their main 
tendency. The Upanisads, as we have seen, do not yield 
any consistent view of the universe. Their authors were 
many, and not all of them belonged to the same period, and 
it is doubtful whether they all intended to set forth a single 
view of the universe; but Samkara insists on interpreting 

> Saihkara refers to previous teachers of the Advaita in opposition to 
the VrttikSra. See DaharSdhikaraija, where the expression " asmadly&g ca " 
occurs. There are frequent references to “ sampradSyavidbhir £c£ryaib.” 
See the opening verse of S.B. Tait. Up. 

» S.B., iv. 3. 7; i. 3. 19. LirigeSa Mahabhagavat thinks that the 
\ fttikara refuted by Sarhkara is not Bodhayana, and the Dravi<la referred 
to by Saiiikara as M saihpradayavid M in the commentary on the Bfh. Up. is 
different from Dramida of the Vi£i§tadvaita, school. See the Indian Philo - 
sophical Review, vol. iv, p. 112. The name of Bhagavan Upavar§a occurs 
twice in S.B., i. 3. 28; iii. 3. 53. 
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the Upani§ads in a single coherent manner. According to 
him, the knowledge of Brahman which we gain from the 
Upani§ads must be uniform throughout and without con¬ 
tradiction. 1 Samkara attempts to harmonise such of the 
assertions of the Upani$ads as seem most opposed. 


There are descriptions in the Upanisads of the ultimate reality, as 
both nirguna (devoid of qualities) and saguna (possessing qualities), 
and Saihkara reconciles them by means of his distinction between 
parfividyfi (higher knowledge) and aparS. vidya (lower knowledge). 
This latter distinction can be traced to the Upanisads.* Though the 
distinction as stated in the Upani?ads is not identical with that 
which Saihkara adopts, still, it lends itself to the latter interpretation. 
Only through the acceptance of the distinction between higher meta¬ 
physics and lower common sense can we reconcile the pure idealism of 
Y&jfiavalkya with the less advanced views setting forth the reality 
of the world and its creation by a personal God. This distinction 
helps Saihkara to get over a number of difficulties. For example, in 
the I&a Upani§ad,i contradictory predicates are attributed to Brahman, 
such as, " It is motionless and yet swifter than the mind/* Samkara 
says, " This is no contradiction/* It is possible with reference to its 
being thought of as unconditioned and conditioned/* 4 Regarding 
the descriptions of Brahman as nirvi&e$a (non-determinate) and 
savi£e§a (determinate), Samkara says: " From two different standpoints 
Brahman may be conditioned and unconditioned at the same time. 
From the standpoint of the liberated soul he is unconditioned ; from 
that of one in bondage Brahman appears to be the cause of the universe 
endowed with omniscience and with other attributes.** The two sets 
of passages describing moksa as identity or equality with Brahman 
are easily explained by Saihkara. Though the m&ya doctrine is not 
found in the early Upani§ads, still it is an intelligible development of 
the Upani?ad view. 5 The word avidya (ignorance) occurs in the 
Kafka Upani§adfi though it is used in the ordinary sense of ignorance 
of the true end of man. In Saihkara's scheme, the concept of avidyi 
plays a great part. Other interpreters of the Upani§ads find it 
extremely difficult to account for all those passages which regard 
Brahman as indeterminate and mok$a as oneness with Brahman. 
There are of course passages which Saihkara passes over as unim- 

« D.S.V., p. 95. 

* See I.P., p. 149; Muxufaka, i. 1. 4-5 ; Maitrayat, if, vi. 22. 

J Nai$a do$ab, nirupadyupadhimattvopapatteb. 

4 See also Chan., viii. 1.5; Bjh., iv. 5. 13. 

J Kafka Up., ii. 4. 2 ; Chin., viii. 3. 1-3 ; i. 1. 10 ; Pra&na, i. 16. The 
prayer of the Byh. Up. to " lead us from non-being to being, from darkness 
to light, from death to immortality,** suggests the may& theory. 

* ii 4 and 5; Mu$d*> ii* 1. 10. 
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portant. 1 Yet his interpretation of the Upani$ad is more satisfactory 
than any other.* 

The matter is not quite so simple when we take up the 
question of the Vedanta Sutra. It is difficult to make out 
the intentions of the author if we leave aside the commen¬ 
taries. There are six well-known tests, according to the 
Hindu theory of interpretation, by which we can ascertain 
the teaching of a work, which are: (i) upakrama (commence¬ 
ment) and upasamhara (conclusion) ; ( 2 ) abhyasa (reiteration); 
( 3 ) apurvata (novelty); ( 4 ) phala (fruit); ( 5 ) arthavada 

(explanatory statements) ; and ( 6 ) upapatti (illustration). 
In view of these tests, Samkara believes that Badarayana had 
in view Advaitism of the type advocated by himself. 3 This 
is in accord with the accepted position that the Vedanta 
Sutra sums up the teachings of the Upanisads. Many students 
of the Vedanta, notably Thibaut, favour the view that 
Ramanuja is more faithful to the intentions of the author. 4 

1 See D.S.V., p. 95. 

* Thibaut, Gough and Jacob are also of this opinion. "The task of 
reducing the teaching of the whole of the Upanisads to- a system consistent 
and free from contradiction is an intrinsically impossible one. But the 
task once given, we are quite ready to admit that Saibkara's system is most 
probably the best that can be devised " (Introduction to S. B. Thibaut). 
" The teaching of Samkara is the natural and legitimate interpretation of 
the doctrines of the Upani$ads " (Gough : Philosophy of the Upani$ads t 
p. viii). Colonel Jacob says : "It may be admitted that if the impossible 
task of reconciling the contradictions of the Upani$ads and reducing them 
to a harmonious and consistent whole is to be attempted at all, §amkara*s 
system is about the only one that could do it” (Introduction to the 
Vedantasdra). 

J S.B., i. 1. 4. 

« " They do not set forth the distinction of a higher and lower know¬ 
ledge of Brahman ; they do not acknowledge the distinction of Brahman 
and I$vara in Saihkara's sense ; they do not with Sariikara proclaim the 
absolute identity of the individual and the highest self " (Introduction to 
S.B.). His chief arguments may be briefly stated : (1) The last three parts 
of the fourth chapter refer to the successive steps by which the soul of him 
who knows the Lord reaches the world of Brahma and lives there without 
returning to the cycle of rebirth. Besides, the concluding siitra of the 
whole work, " of them there is no returning according to scripture,” is the 
upasaihhSLra, and must be taken as describing absolute freedom from rebirth 
and not a mere stage on the road to it, as Saihkara takes it. According 
to &aihkara, iv. 2. 12-14, and iv. 4. 1-7, describe the state of him who had 
attained the knowledge of the highest or unconditioned Brahman. It is 
said in reply to this charge that the upakrama, or the introduction, is more 
decisive on this question than the upasaihh&ra or the conclusion. Appaya 
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Every Indian commentator believes that his own view is that 
of the author of the Sutra , and that every other view is different 
from it. 1 


XII 

Samkara and Other Schools 

It is said, not without truth, that Brahmanism killed 
Buddhism by a fraternal embrace. We have seen already 
how Brahmanism silently assimilated many Buddhist prac¬ 
tices, condemned animal sacrifices, accepted Buddha as an 
avatar of Vi§nu, and thus absorbed the best elements of the 

Dlk?ita refers to the superior value of the introduction (upakramaparakramah) 
in a work of that name. The same reply holds against Thibaut’s view regard¬ 
ing iv. 3. 7-16, containing the opinions of Badari, Jaimini and Badarfiyana, 
where he urges that what occurs first is the pfirvapak§a, and what comes last 
the siddhanta. (2) The definition of Brahman given in i. 1.2 cannot be taken 
as a definition of I^vara. " It certainly is as improbable that the sutras should 
open with a definition of that inferior principle from whose cognition there can 
accrue no permanent benefit, as it is unlikely that they should conclude with a 
description of the state of those who know the lower Brahman only and 
thus are debarred from attaining true release.*' The Advaitins contend 
that, though Brahman in its true nature is indefinable (anirdeSya) and 
unknowable (agrahya), still we have to give some provisional definitions. 
They mention some attributes (vi£e?anas) or characteristics (lak^anas) to 
mark off from Brahman objects possessing other attributes, and thus help 
us to concentrate on the object in question. These characteristics are either 
essential (svarupalak§anas), as sat, cit and inanda, or accidental (tatastha- 
lak$anas), as creatorship of the universe, etc. The definition of the second 
sutra helps us to a knowledge of Brahman. (3) The argument that the 
Sutra does not contain the doctrine of may 5 , as Samkara understands it, is 
too complicated to be discussed in a footnote. This, at any rate, is true, 
that Samkara’s view of the world is a legitimate development of the teaching 
of the SOtra. The question of the identity of the individual soul and 
Brahman is a specific application of the general principle of maya. One 
cannot be certain on the point whether or not Samkara is a faithful inter¬ 
preter of Badarayaija’s work. See Thibaut: S.B., Introduction ; Jacob: 
Vedantasara , Introduction ; Sundararaman : Vedantasdra, Introduction; 
Apte: The Doctrine of Maya: and LingeSa Mahabhagavat's article on this 
subject in the Indian Philosophical Review, vol. iv. Deussen admits that 
there are great differences between B&darayana and Saihkara. See D.S.V., 
p. 319. 

* Cp. Bhaskarobh&$ya, 2. Suppressing the intentions of the sutras and 
developing their own views, many commentaries are written and new com¬ 
mentaries must be written. 

SfitrSbhiprayasamvrtya svabhjprayaprakaSanat 

Vyakhy&tam yair idarfi S&strarb vyakhyeyarii tan nivfttaye. 
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Buddhist faith. Though the accidents of its first immediate 
form disappeared. Buddhism became, partly through Sam- 
kara's influence, a vital force in the life of the country. 
Buddhism created in the region of thought a certain atmo¬ 
sphere from which no mind could escape, and it undoubtedly 
exercised a far-reaching influence on Sarhkara's mind. An 
Indian tradition opposed to Samkara holds that he is a 
Buddhist in disguise and his mayavada but crypto-Buddhism. 
In the Padma Pur ana, I £ vara is said to have declared to 
Parvati: “ The theory of may a is a false doctrine, a disguised 
form of Buddhism ; I, myself, O goddess, propounded this 
theory in the Kaliyuga in the form of a Brahmin.” 1 Yamu- 
nacarya, the spiritual grandfather of Ramanuja, is of the 
same opinion, which Ramanuja repeats.* Vijnanabhik§u, 
commenting on the Samkhya system, observes: “ There is 
not a single Brahmasutra in which our bondage is declared 
to be due to mere ignorance. As to the novel theory of maya 
propounded by persons calling themselves Vedantists, it is 
only a species of the subjective idealism (of the Buddhists) 
That theory is not a tenet of the Vedanta.” 3 Apparently, 
shortly after Samkara had established the orthodoxy of the 
mayavada, opponents of the view maintained that it was 
nothing more than a rdchauffd of Buddhism, and so not in con¬ 
formity with the Vedas. The words of Siva in the Padma 
Purdna later in the same chapter are to the effect that " that 
great system, the maya theory, is not supported by the Veda, 
though it contains the truths of the Veda. ”4 All these 
estimates imply that Samkara incorporated certain Buddhistic 
elements such as the doctrine of maya and monasticism into 
the Vedanta philosophy. It is held that, in an endeavour to 
preserve the continuity of thought, he attempted to combine 
logically incompatible ideas. However creditable this may 
be to the elasticity of Samkara's mind or his spirit of genuine 

* Mayavadam asac chastram pracchannam bauddham eva ca 

Mayaiva kathitaihdevi, kalau brShma^artipi^a (Uttara Khanda, ch. 236). 
See also S.D.S. 

* In his Siddhitraya, Yamunacarya remarks that, for both the Buddhists 
and the Advaitins, the distinctions of knower, known and knowledge are 
unreal. The Advaita traces them to maya, while Buddhist subjectivism 
traces them to buddhi (J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 132). 

s S.P.B., i. 22. 

4 Vedarthavan maha&Lstram mayavadam avaidikam. 
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toleration, it cannot but affect the logical rigour of his thought ; 
and the theory of maya serves as a cloak to cover the inner 
rifts of his system. However that be, there is no doubt 
that Saihkara develops his whole system from the Upani§ads 
and the Vedanta Sutra without reference to Buddhism. 1 A 
persistent misreading of India’s religious history is responsible 
for the prevalent view that Buddha’s faith is an alien one 
opposed to the Vedas. In our discussion of Buddhism we 
have repeatedly urged that Buddha developed certain views 
of the Upanisads. The inclusion of Buddha among the 
avatars of Vi§nu means that he appeared for the establishment 
of the Vedic dharma, and not for the undermining of it. There 
are no doubt similarities between the views of Buddhism 
and Advaita Vedanta, and this is not surprising in view of 
the fact that both these systems had for their background 
the Upani§ads. 

Saihkara was clearly conscious of this fact, while Buddha 
did not seem to be so. While Saihkara had the Buddhist’s 
love of free thought, he had much respect for tradition. 
Philosophically, he became convinced that no movement 
could thrive on a spirit of negation, and so asserted the 
reality of Brahman on the basis of Sruti. The phenomenalism 
of the Buddhists is akin to the doctrine of maya. Saihkara 
declares that the world of experience neither is nor is not. 
It has an intermediate existence which both is and is not. 
Buddha repudiates the two extreme views that everything 
is and everything is not, and holds that there exists only a 
becoming.* Saihkara admits the distinction between absolute 
truth (paramSrtha) and empirical truth (vyavahara), which 
answers to the Buddhistic distinction between paramartha 
and saihvfti.3 Early Buddhism was positivist in its outlook 
and confined its attention to what we perceive. Some of the 

* Many followers of the Advaita adopt the dialectical method of the 
Midhyamikas so far as the refutation of opposed views is concerned. Sri 
Harya believes that for criticising other systems we need not assume any 
views, but simply adopt the M&dhyamika logic. Vitai^lAkatham ilambya 
khag^an&n&ih vaktavyatv&t. Madhusudana Sarasvatl adopts vada, jalpa 
and vita$d& in his criticism of the other theories. 

* See I.P., p. 369; Sathyutta Nih&ya, xxii. 90. 16. 

3 Dve satye samupaSritya buddh&n5m dharmade£ana 

Loke saihvrtisatyaih ca, satyaih ca paramarthata^. 

See Ny&yaratnakara on S.V., Niralambanavada . 
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early Buddhists even went the length of saying that there 
was nothing behind appearances, not only nothing for us but 
nothing at all. Samkara, as a Hindu, claims that, beyond 
the unsatisfactoriness of its phenomena, in its deepest depths, 
there is the real spirit which embodies all values. Yet 
Samkara’s conception of mok§a (freedom) is not much different 
from the Buddhist view of nirvana. 1 If we introduce the 
reality of an absolute Brahman into early Buddhism, we 
find the Advaita Vedanta again. Sariikara had a firm grasp 
of the real significance as well as the limitations of Buddhist 
thought, and if at times we are tempted to quarrel with his 
treatment of the Buddhist schools, we must remember that 
he wrote in reply to the prevalent views of Buddhism and not 
the teachings of Buddha. 

Every system of thought is determined not only by the 
positive content which it attempts to express, but also by 
the views which it wishes to oppose. The controversy with 
Mandana MiSra shows that Samkara was opposed to the 
exclusive supremacy of Vedic ritualism. He emphasised 
jriana, or knowledge of the supreme spirit, as the chief end of 
man’s endeavour. He had the fear that a ceremonial cult 
led to mere pharisaism. As Jesus denounced the Pharisees 
and Paul protested against the law, Samkara declared that 
ceremonial piety by itself was not the end of religion and was 
often its deadly enemy. He did not, however, dismiss the 
Vedic code as useless. While only true philosophers can get 
beyond the Vedic rule of life, others were called upon to 
conform to the Vedic regulations, not in the expectation of 
good things here or hereafter, but out of a sense of duty and 
as a help for the development of the moral competency for 
the study of the Vedanta. Vedic piety helps us by turning 
our minds towards the inner soul, and thus leads us to the 
realisation of the eternal goal of mankind. 

According to Samkara, the contents and aims of the Purva 
and the Uttara Mimamsas are independent. The former 
investigates the question of man’s duty and holds before our 

* V&san&tyantavir&mab. The realisation of the identity of the indi¬ 
vidual soul with Brahman (so'ham or aham brahmAsmi) answers to the 
' I am nullity " (SQnyataivAham) of the Madhyamikas, though the emphasis 
Is on the different aspects of the one fact. 
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vision a future world dependent on our conduct here on 
earth. The highest happiness it presents is but transitory. 
The VedSnta, on the other hand, helps us to the realisation 
of the truth. Its goal is not happiness on earth or heaven 
(abhyudaya), but freedom from rebirth (nih&reyasa). This 
cannot be had so long as we pin our faith to the future. The 
investigation of Brahman relates to a reality which has always 
existed and is not dependent on our actions. 1 

As a rule, Samkara attacks the philosophical views of the 
rival schools and not their religious tenets. Regarding the 
Bhagavata system, Samkara agrees that its religious concep¬ 
tion is based on the authority of Sruti and smrti, but he 
objects to the view that the individual souls are bom from 
God.* He admits the supremacy of a personal lSvara, who 
is the cause of the freedom and the bondage of the individual. 
In the difficulty as to how the knowledge of Brahman arises 
in the mind of man, which cannot be due to logical investiga¬ 
tions, which belong to the realm of avidya, Samkara brings 
in the will of God.3 

* Normally, however, inquiry into dharma prepares the mind for the 
inquiry into Brahman. Those who take straight away to Brahma knowledge 
must have performed the necessary duties in the previous life. 

» The BhSgavatas say that the Lord Vasudeva divides himself into soul, 
mind and self-sense. Saifakara argues that if the soul is produced from the 
Lord, then it can be destroyed, and there can be no final release for it. The 
BhSgavatas also hold that just as the soul is produced from the Lord, so 
also mind is produced from the soul and the self-sense from the mind. This, 
says £aihkara, is inconceivable, since it is not a matter of experience. The 
soul cannot produce out of itself its instruments any more than the farm 
labourer can produce from himself the spade he works with. If it is said 
that all the four have the same powers and status and are equally real, 
then they are all one. If each of these forms results from the preceding, 
in the order Lord, soul, mind, self-sense, then the effects suffer from the 
defect of impermanency. If all four are permanent, then there is no reason 
why the Lord should produce the soul and not the soul the Lord. If all 
the four are forms in which the one reality manifests itself, the Advaitin 
retorts that Brahman is present in forms too numerous to mention and not 
merely in four forms (S.B., ii. 2. 42-44). 

3 “ For the individual soul, which is impotent, in tne condition of 
ignorance, to distinguish the Atman from the aggregate of the organs of 
activity (appearing as the body), and is blind through the darkness of 
avidyfi, from the highest soul, the overseer of the work, the onlooker 
dwelling in all being, the Lord who is the cause of spirit, from him, by his 
permission, comes the saifrs&ra, consisting in the states of doing and enjoying, 
and through his grace is caused knowledge and, through this, liberation/* 
Again, although the truth of the identity of God and the soul is hidden, 
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Sarhkara, as we have seen, criticised the loose and hasty 
speculations of the Sarhkhya thinkers, as well as the empirical 
tendencies of the Nyaya-Vai£esika. He broke away from the 
common-sense method of the Naiyayikas, and substituted for 
it a logical criticism quite as subtle and penetrating as that 
of the Buddhist thinkers. 


XIII 

The Atman 

Metaphysics is a consideration of what is implied in the 
fact of experience. Its problem is not one of observing and 
tabulating the facts of consciousness; it is concerned with 
what the existence of facts implies regarding the nature of 
reality. Samkara does not question the facts of psychology 
any more than the facts of physical science, but raises the 
further question of the presupposition of these facts, and he 
approaches the problem from the subjective and the objective 
sides, which do not ultimately diverge. In the Introduction 
to his commentary on the Vedanta Sutra , he asks whether 
there is anything in experience which may be regarded 
as foundational, and discusses the claims of all the factors 
of experience to such a title. Our senses may deceive us and 
our memory may be an illusion. The past and the future 
may be abstractions. The forms of the world may be pure 
fancy, and all our life may be a tragic illusion. Nothing 
prevents us from regarding the waking tracts of experience 
as analogous to dream-worlds, where also we visit places, 
handle shadows and do battle with ghosts, and remember, 
too, all our adventures in the fairy land. If dreams are 
fact?, facts may well be dreams. Though all objects of 
knowledge may be matters of belief and so open to doubt, 
there seems to be still something in experience transcending 
it. If one finds within oneself something not made by one's 

" yet, when a creature thinks on and strives towards the highest God, just 
as the faculty of sight in one who has become blind, after the darkness is 
shaken off by the power of remedies, in him in whom the grace of God 
perfects it, does it become manifest, but not naturally in any being whatso¬ 
ever. Why ? Because through him, through God as cause, the binding 
and the loosing of the soul are accomplished, binding when it does not 
recognise the essence of God, and loosing when it does *' (D.S.V., pp. 86-87). 

VOL. II 16 
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environment but making it and moulding it, if in the very 
possibility of one’s knowledge and evaluation of the sense- 
world there is implied that which cannot be derived from the 
sense-world, then logic requires that one should affirm the 
reality of that transcendent presence within oneself. The 
note of scepticism finds its limit in regard to the self, of which 
we are immediately conscious. Everyone is conscious of the 
existence of his own self, and no one thinks “ I am not.” 1 
Like Descartes, Samkara finds the basis of truth in the imme¬ 
diate self certainty which is untouched by any of the doubts 
cast on other things.* If the existence of self were not known, 
then everyone would think “ I am not,” which, however, is 
not true. The self is prior to the stream of consciousness, 
prior to truth and falsehood, prior to reality and illusion, 
good and evil. " All means of knowledge (pramanas) exist 
only as dependent on self-experience, and since such experience 
is its own proof, there is no necessity for proving the existence 
of self.” " The very existence of understanding and its 
functions presupposes an intelligence known as the self, which 
is different from them, which is self-established, and which 
they subserve.” 3 Each function and faculty, the gross body 
and the vital breath, the senses and the internal organ, the 
empirical " me,” appear only on the basis of and in relation 
to the Atman. They all serve an end beyond themselves, 
and depend on some deeper ground of existence. Atman 
cannot be doubted, “ for it is the essential nature of him 
who denies it.” 4 

Samkara argues that it is impossible for us to know the 
self by means of thought, since thought itself is a part of the 
flux belonging to the region of the not-self. If we grasp it 
by inducing a sort of sleep on all our critical and interpretative 
powers, then we do fail to have knowledge of the type we desire. 
Yet we cannot think away the self, for there is no conscious¬ 
ness or experience possible apart from it. Though it escapes 
our knowledge, it does not entirely escape us. It is the 

1 Sarvo hy fttmdstitvam pratyeti na n&ham asmlti (S.B., i. i. i). 

• Cp. Descartes: Discourse on Method. 

* Sure&vara's Vdrttika , pp. 189 and 542, 791-795. See also S.B., ii. 3. 7 ; 
i. 3. 22. 

i Ya eva hi nirSLkarti tad eva t&sya svarttp&m (S.B., ii. 3. 7). 
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object of the notion of self, 1 and is known to exist on account 
of its immediate presentation.* It cannot be proved, since it 
is the basis of all proof and is established prior to all proof.3 
Logically it is a postulate. We have to take it for granted.4 
Samkara tries to distinguish the true self from the object, 
and declares that subject and object are opposed like light 
and darkness, so that what is truly subject can never become 
an object. Metaphysically, the conception of self-existence 
involves the ideas of eternity, immutability and completeness. 
What is truly real is what has being in itself and for itself.S 
so that to affirm the reality of Atman or the permanent self 
is to affirm the reality of an eternal Brahman. Atma ca 
Brahma. 6 The proof of the reality of Brahman is that it is 
the ground of the self of everyone. 7 

Though we know that the self is, we do not know what 
it is, whether finite or infinite, knowledge or bliss, one only 
or one among others like itself, a mere witness or an enjoyer, 
or neither. As there are conflicting opinions about the nature 
of the self, Samkara says that it is both known and unknown. 
The “ I ” must be distinguished from the “ not I," which 
includes not only the outer world, the body and its organs, 
but also the whole apparatus of understanding and the senses. 
In ordinary usage we regard mental states as subjective, and 
physical states as objective. But from the metaphysical 
point of view both orders of phenomena, material and mental, 
are equally objective. 8 The materialists identify the self with 

1 Asmatpratyayavi?aya. Cp. Kena., ii. Pratibodhaviditam. 

* Aparok§atvac ca pratyagatma-prasiddhel? (S.B. f i. i. i). 

3 Atm§, tu pramdnadivyavaharaSrayatvat prag eva pramanadivyava- 
hSr&t siddhyati (S.B., ii. 3. 7; S.B.G., xviii. 50). 

4 Saihkara says: " The eternal spirit different from the agent, which is 
the object of the presentation of I (aharfipratyayavi§aya) dwelling as witness 
(s£k$in) in all being, uniform (sama), one, the highest is not apprehended 
by anyone from the Veda (vidhikanda) or any book based on reflection 
(tarka). He is the soul of all (sarvasyatma) . . . and therefore none can deny 
him, for he is even the self of him who denies ” (i. 1. 4). 

J See Hegel: Msthetics, E.T., chap. i. 

« S.B., i. 1. 1. 

1 Sarvasy&tmatvac ca brahmSstitvaprasiddhifc. S.B.,i. 1. 1. 

1 '* As one is accustomed when it goes ill or well with his son or wife 
and the like to say, * It goes ill or well with me/ and thus transfers the 
qualities of outer things to the self, in just the same way he transfers the 
qualities of the body when he says, * I am fat, I am thin, l am white, I stand, 
I go, X leap/ and similarly the qualities of the sense-organs when he says. 
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the body or the senses. But consciousness and matter repre¬ 
sent different kinds of reality, and one cannot be reduced, to 
the other. Nor can we identify the self with the senses. For 
then there would be as many selves as there are senses, and 
this would make the recognition of personal identity a 
problem. Besides, if the different senses constitute the self, 
there should be the simultaneous enjoyment of sight, sound, 
taste, etc. According to the Yogacara theory, the self is 
nothing more than a series of impermanent mental states. 
But we cannot, on this theory, account for the facts of memory 
and recognition. The Sunyavida, which declares that there 
is no permanent self at all, comes into conflict with the first 
principle of Samkara’s philosophy, that the existence of the 
self cannot be doubted. Even if we declare the whole world 
to be a mere void, this void presupposes a cogniser of itself.* 
Even in dreamless sleep there is the self, for when one rises 
from it one is aware that one had good sleep undisturbed by 
dreams. This he knows from memory. Since memory is 
only of presentations, the bliss of sleep and the consciousness 
of nothing must have been presented during the sleeping 
State. If it is said that the absence during sleep of disquiet 
and knowledge is only inferred from the memory of the state 
before sleep and the perception of the state after it, then it 

*1 am dumb, impotent, deaf, one-eyed, blind/ and similarly the qualities 
Qf the internal organ (antafrkara^a), desire, wish, doubt, resolution, and the 
Uke. Thus also he transfers the subject presenting the * I * (ahampratyayin) 
to the inner self present solely as witness (sak§in) of the personal tendencies, 
and, conversely, the witness of all, the inner self to the internal organ and 
the rest" (S.B., i. i. i). See D.S.V., p. 54, n.; Atmabodha, p. 18 ; S.S.S.S., 
xii. 49-62, 72-77. Cp. Descartes : " I am not the assemblage of members 
called the human body ; I am not a thin and penetrating air diffused through: 
all these members, or wind, or flame, or vapour, or breath, or any of all the 
things I can imagine, for I supposed that all these were not, and without 
changing the supposition I find that I still feel assured of my existence ” 
f Meditations , p. ii). See also Chan. Up., viii. 7-12; Tait. Up., ii. 1. 7; 
Mcln<iukya Up. Felt-masses and content-complexes do not explain but 
demand explanation. Kant made an effective contributirn to logical theory 
when he asked us to shift our attention from the contents of consciousness 
to the consciousness which apperceives or is aware of the contents. But 
he was not fully aware of the implications of his theory that there could 
be only one universal consciousness. He knew that the distinction o 
Objects into inanimate and animate, sentient and conscious, were distinctions 
In the world of contents. But he illegitimately inferred from the' plurality 
of the content world the plurality of things in themselves. 

* K^aoikavijfianadh&ra. * &finyasy&pi svas&kgitv&t. 
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is replied that we cannot infer anything the like of which 
was not presented. If it is said that a negative concept 
cannot have any percept answering to it, and therefore the 
absence of knowledge and disquiet is only inferred, it is said 
in reply that absence of knowledge, etc., to be inferred must 
be conceivable, i.e. must have been directly perceived during 
their absence. So we have during dreamless sleep direct 
consciousness of the absence of knowledge and disquiet. In 
that state the empirical mind is inactive, and pure conscious¬ 
ness alone is present. 1 The self is not to be identified with 
the inner feeling which accompanies the continual changes of 
our mental attitudes or the empirical “ me,” consisting of a 
number of mental contents developing in time.* It is true 
that self-consciousness (ahamkara) precedes activity, but it 
is not the self, since it is not antecedent to knowledge, as it 
is itself an object of knowledge.3 To equate the self with a 
flux of states, a presentation continuum, or a stream of 
consciousness, would be to confuse the principle of conscious¬ 
ness with portions of its contents. The felt-masses and 

* The inner organ is inactive and the pure consciousness is only in relation 
to avidya. Any activity in su?upti is traced to avidya by the author of 
Vivarana , while Sure£vara contends that there is no activity at all in 
Bu§upti. 

* M. Bergson has made us familiar with the conception of a growing self 
which goes on gathering its past experience through memory and pressing 
forward to its future ends (Creative Evolution, p. 210). If the basis of 
personality is only the consciousness of the past, as some Buddhists believe, 
then there can never be the same self at two different moments of time. 
While the connecting-link of memory may give some force and significance 
to the notion of selfhood, the sense of timelessness inherent in the conscious¬ 
ness of self remains unexplained. Bergson is aware of the unsatisfactory 
nature of an endlessly growing self, and so tells us that the true self is to 
be defined by a reference to pure duration which is unconscious of a forward 
movement or a past history. It is the undivided present where all the 
temporal categories are absent. Bergson thus tries to satisfy the instinct 
for eternity by making short work of time and developing a theory of 
duration or non-temporal growth. But the self that endures does so in 
dependence on external factors. It is not self-dependent. When Bergson 
admits the reality of memory, whole and complete, even in deep dreamless 
sleep, and employs it to account for the unity and continuity of conscious¬ 
ness, he comes very near &arhkara. He admits that the spiritual in memory 
persists even when every form is extinguished in the universal flux of things. 
While it serves as a binding link of the successive experiences, it can exist 
*ven when all experiences vanish. 

J Ahamkarapfirvakam api kartplvam nopalabdhir bhavitum arhati, 
ahamkarasy&py upalabhyamSnatv&t (S.B., ii. 3. 40b 
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conscious streams rise and fall, appear and vanish. If all 
these varying contents are to be connected, we require 
a universal consciousness which ever accompanies them. 
" When it is said, It is I who now know what at present 
exists, it is I who knew the past and what was before the 
past, it is I who shall know the future and what is after the 
future, it is implied in these words that, even when the object 
of knowledge alters, the knower does not alter, for he is in the 
past, present and the future, as his essence is eternally 
present.” 1 We can know a temporal series of events as a 
series only if the facts are held together through something 
present alike to each of them and itself therefore out of time.* 
The self is not a creature of the natural world, for the simple 
reason that there would not be any natural world were not 
the principle of self presupposed. Samkara holds that we 
get the notion of the Atman if we divest it of all that sur¬ 
rounds it, discriminate it from the bodily frame with which 
it is encompassed, strip it of all contents of experience.3 To 
our logical minds it may appear that we have reduced it to 
a bare potentiality of thought, if not mere nothing, but it is 
better to regard it this way than as a whole of parts or a 
thing with qualities or a substance with attributes. It is 
undifferenced consciousness alone (nirvisesacinmatram) which 
is unaffected even when the body is reduced to ashes and the 
mind perishes.* 

* Sarvada vartamSnasvabhavatvat (S.B., ii. 3. 7, and S.B.G., ii. 18). See 
Advaitamakaranda , pp. 11 and 13. 

* Saihkara would endorse Lotze’s argument that the simplest comparison 
of two ideas and the recognition of them as like or unlike presupposes " the 
indivisible unity of that which compares them," an Atn*an external to the 
content with which it deals (Metaphysics, p. 241). 

I Understanding, senses, etc., are unconscious and objects of a subject. 
Cp. Bhdmati : " CitsvabhavatmS vi$ayf, jadasvabhava buddhlndriyadeha- 
vi§aya vi$ayafc." 

4 S.S.S.S., xii. 8. 41. Cp. Augustine: " Step by step was I led upwards 
from bodies to the soul which perceives by means of the bodily senses; and 
thence to the soul's inward faculty, to which the bodily senses report externa) 
things, which is the limit of the intelligence of animals; and thence again 
to the reasoning faculty, to whose judgment is referred the knowledge 
received by the bodily senses. And when this power also within me found 
itself changeable, it lifted itself up to its own intelligence and withdrew 
its thoughts from experience, abstracting itself from the contradictory 
throng of sense-images, that it might find what that light was wherein it 
was bathed, when it cried out that beyond all doubt the unchangeable is 
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The crux of all philosophy is this, that the sense-organs 
and the neural processes of the body, which is in space and 
time, seem to produce consciousness. Surely the non-conscious 
cannot be the cause of the conscious. If anything, the con¬ 
scious must be the cause of the non-conscious. The senses, the 
mind and the understanding are not self-sufficient. “ The 
activity of these organs demands in addition upalabdhi, 
which belongs to the Atman . . . whose very nature is eternal 
knowledge.” 1 But this consciousness, which is the cause of 
the non-conscious, is not the finite consciousness but the 
ultimate one, for ever so many objects and events that do not 
exist in this or that finite consciousness still exist in reality. 
So we must assume an ultimate consciousness of which the 
finite is only a fragment. The fundamental consciousness, 
which is the basis of all reality, is not to be confused with 
the human consciousness, which appears rather late in the 
cosmic evolution. Presentations are subject to origin and 
decay, and are not self-luminous, and they are known only 
through the light of Atman,* whose essential nature is self- 
luminosity.3 It is pure consciousness (caitanyam) or mere 
awareness, “ the supreme principle in which there is no 
differentiation of knower, knowledge and known, infinite, 
transcendent, the essence of absolute knowledge.” 4 It is of 

to be preferred to the changeable ; whence also it knew that Unchangeable : 
and thus with the flash of one trembling glance it arrived at That which is *’ 
(Confessions, vii. 23). 

* Nityopalabdhi svarflpatvat (S.B., ii. 3. 40). Cp. Citsuhhl, i. 7. 

Cid rupatvAd akarmatvAt svayariijyotir ity £ruteh 
AtmanaJ} svaprakaiatvarh ko nivarayituih ksamaj?. 

» S.B., ii. 2. 28. Cp. with this Aristotle's Nous, which helps understanding, 
etc., which are potentially intelligent, to realise their potencies. 

3 Svayaihjyotis svarflpatvat (S.B., i. 3. 22). See also S.B. on Pra&na 
Up., vi. 3. 

4 Vivekacutfdmaiti, p. 239. 

The NaiyAyika (Nyayamafljari, p. 432) objects to this theory on the follow¬ 
ing grounds: Nobody has experienced pure consciousness, since our empirical 
consciousness is always conditioned by the mind and the senses. To say that 
it is known by intuitive consciousness (aparok?ajfiAna) is self-contradictory. 
If it is argued that the self as self-luminous is known immediately, it may be 
said that a shining lamp is manifested to a blind man though unperceived by 
him. If the lamp manifests itself only to one who apprehends it, then 
even the self is known only when it is apprehended, i.e. when it becomes 
an object of consciousness, and then it ceases to be pure and undefiled. 
KumArila asks, if the self as being of the nature of consciousness is self- 
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the nature of non-objective consciousness. 1 “ The Atman is 
throughout nothing but intelligence; intelligence is its 
exclusive nature, as the salt taste is of the lump of salt.” * 
Spirit cannot have an unspiritual nature. By the law of its 
being, it is ever shining. As the sun shines when there is 
nothing for it to shine on, so the Atman has consciousness 
even when there is no object.3 It is pure light, clear radiance, 
not merely the foundation of all our knowledge, but the light 
of all our seeing. 

Samkara sets aside the view of Nyaya and the ViSist&dvaita that 
the self is an intelligent substance and the relation of self to conscious¬ 
ness is one of substance and attribute (dharmi and dharma).4 The 
relation between intelligence and self must be one of identity or 
difference, or identity and difference. If intelligence be different in 
nature from the self, then there can be no relation of substance and 
attribute between them. 5 Besides, in the case of different objects, 
the relation may be either external conjunction (samyoga) or internal 
relation (samavaya). The former holds between two corporeal things, 
but self and intelligence are not corporeal. If there be the internal 
relation of samavaya between self and intelligence, then this relation 
must itself be related to the self, and the second relation must also be 
related to the self, and so on ad infinitum . So if self and intelligence 
are different from each other, it is impossible to conceive of the relation 
of substance and attribute between them. If the two are identical, 
ttien there is no meaning in saying that the one is an attribute of the 
other. It would be contradictory to hold that one thing is both 
identical with and different from another. So the self must be regarded 
as identical with intelligence. 6 

The caitanya or Atman is not to be confused with logical 
apprehension, where it ceases to be the ultimate real that 

luminous, are pleasure and pain to be regarded as self-luminous ? On this 
view we cannot account for its suspension in sleep. If it is said that the 
self alone is manifested in dreamless sleep, but not the body or the senses 
or the objects, which are all manifested in waking life, Kumarila denies it on 
the ground that we have a consciousness that we apprehended nothing 
during deep sleep when we awake from it. He contends that the self Is an 
object of internal perception (m 5 nasapratyak?agamyam). See also £dttra- 
llpika, pp. 347 “ 35 o. 

* Nirvi§ayajMnamayam. Cp. Saihkara's Hymn to Hari, p. 4. 

* S.B., iff. 2. 16. See also S.B., i. 3. 19, 22. 

3 S.B., ii. 3. 18. 

4 Ciddharma atmd na tu citsvabhavab. Cp. Jftanabhinno nityStmeti 
liddham (Vi§vanStha's Muktavali , p. 49). 

5 Atmaghatadivad dharmadharmitvanupapatteb. 

6 See Hastamalaka. See Haldane: Reign of Relativity , p. 196. 
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can be rendered in its own terms, but becomes an effect of, 
the interaction of subject and object. If knowledge is con¬ 
ceived as at a level where it is creative of its object, there 
is yet implicit in it a distinction between subject and object, 
and this limitation is not the less a limitation simply because 
knowledge itself has produced it. True existence and intelli¬ 
gence go together. Atman cannot be existence without 
intelligence or intelligence without existence. 1 It is also of 
the nature of bliss (ananda). 1 Ananda is freedom from all 
suffering.3 Atman has nothing to cast off and nothing to 
acquire, nothing dark or disorderly. Samkara denies activity 
to Atman, since activity by its nature is non-eternals " The 
self cannot be the abode of any action, since an action cannot 
exist without modifying that in which it abides." 5 All 
activity presupposes the self-sense, and, so far as we are aware, 
it is of the form of pain 6 and motived by desire.7 Activity 
and enjoyment are dependent on a dualistic vision, which is 
not the highest truth. 8 There can be no agency without the 
limitation of the Atman by a body, etc., and every limitation 
is unreal.9 The Atman by itself has no agency. 10 Samkara 
attributes to the Atman truth, dependence on its own great¬ 
ness, omnipresence, and the character of being the self of all. 11 
He regards the Atman as one, universal and infinite, for the 
same reason for which Hegel calls his idea infinite. It is at 
no point limited by its antitheses or opposites, by something 
else which it is not but which yet sets bounds to it. It is 
always in his own sphere. Consciousness has no limit, since 
the consciousness of limits shows that the consciousness is 

* Satta eva bodhab bodha eva ca sattA. 

» Tait. Up., ii. Atman is (asti), shines (bhati), and pleases (prl^Ati). 

s Cp. Bjrh. Up., iii. 5. 4 Adhruva. 5 S.B., i. 1. 4. 

6 Kartftvasya dubkharupatvAt (S.B.,ii. 3. 40). 

7 Karmahetub kAmah syAt, pravartakatvAt (Saihkara’s Introduction to 
the Tait. Up). 

• AvidyApratyupasthapitatvAt kartfbhoktjrtvayoh. S.B., ii. 3. 40. Cp. 
also Bfh. Up., iv. 5. 15. 

9 Cp. SureAvara: " The existence of the Atman in its natural state 
(svarttpa) is spoken of by the wise as liberation (nib^reyasa), and the contact 
of the Atman with any other condition is the result of ajfiAna " (Vdrttika, 
p. 109). 

*• Svatab anadhikArii^ah. See SureSvara’s Varttikas, pp. no-113. 

** Satyatvam, svamahimaprati§thitatvam, sarvagatatvam, sarvAtmatyam 
(S.B., i. 3. 9). 
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greater than the limit. If there were a limit to it, then 
consciousness as limited by other things cannot be conscious 
of limits. Consciousness and limit are opposed in nature. 
Limit is the nature of a thing and consciousness is no thing. 

It is urged against Descartes that he tried to abstract the 
self totally from the not-self and established the reality of 
the former independently in its own right. We must be 
clear that Sartikara’s self is not the individual knowing 
subject. If Samkara tried to establish the reality of the 
individual knowing subject in abstraction from or as opposed 
to the not-self, he would get a plurality of finite contentless 
selves or an abstract universal self. The Atman of Samkara 
is neither the individual self nor a collection of such selves. 
These latter are dependent on the universal self. Saihkara 
says that it is “ not a thing in the empirical sense which we 
may indicate by words; nor is it an object like a cow which 
can be known by the ordinary means of knowledge. It 
cannot even be described by its generic properties or specific 
marks; we cannot say that it acts in this or that manner, 
since it is always known to be actionless. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, be positively described.” Sariikara’s self is different 
from the transcendental ego of Kant, which is purely a form 
which attaches to all objects of experience. Though it is 
said to transcend empirical consciousness, it is still indi¬ 
vidualised, since it becomes the practical will. Kant’s 
account of its difference from the empirical ego, which is a 
product of conditions, applies to Samkara’s Atman. Only 
Samkara would say that the ever-present light of consciousness 
is something perfect and not in process of growth. 1 The 
practical will of Kant is the empirical self, for which there 
is always the indefinable sense of the beyond. Fichte’s 
absolute ego is not different in essence from the empirical 
self, since the activity by which it becomes actually what it 
is potentially is determined by the non-ego. It is because 
£aihkara finds the essence of personality in its distinction 
from other existences that he contends that the Atman which 
has no other existences independent of it is not a person. 
It is true, however, that the empirical self is the only reality 

1 Cp. Gentile's theory of the pure subject which cannot be made an 
object (Theory of Mind as Pure Act, pp. 6-7). 
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from the logical point of view and the pure self but a shadow. 
But when we rise to intuition, where the subject and the 
object coincide, we realise the truth of the ultimate con¬ 
sciousness.* It is the absolute vision that is its own visibility. 
It is the essence of everyone who, having thought “ I am 
who I am," thus knows himself. It is the absolutely real 
which no experience will ever alter. It has no dimensions. 
We cannot think of it as extended or capable of division. 
It is always and everywhere the same. There is in it no 
plurality. It is as much in one as in another. It is incapable 
of particularisation. We live because we share the universal 
life ; we think because we share the universal thought. Our 
experience is possible because of the universal Atman in us.* 


XIV 

The Mechanism of Knowledge 

Scepticism about the preconceptions of common sense and 
the first principles of thought is what Saiiikara inherited 
from the Buddhist thinkers. It became clear to him that no 
attempt at philosophical construction can take for granted a 
system of first principles. So he undertook a critical analysis 
of knowledge and man’s cognitive mechanism. Deep within 
us our self lives a life of which it does not speak. The ultimate 
reality is the non-dual spirit. But all determinate knowledge 

1 Cp. Caird: “If knowledge is the relation of an object to a conscious 
subject, it is the more complete the more intimate the relation, and it 
becomes perfect when the duality becomes transparent, when subject and 
object are identified, and when the duality is seen to be simply the necessary 
expression of the unity—in short, when consciousness passes into self- 
consciousness 99 (Critical Philosophy of Kant, p. 46). 

* S.B. on MilQ(Jukya Up., ii. 7. Cp. Eckhart: “ There is something in 
the soul which is above the soul, divine, simple, an absolute nothing; rather 
unnamed than named; unknown than known. ... It is higher than 
knowledge, higher than love, higher than grace, for in all these there is still 
distinction. This light is satisfied only with the supra-essential essence. 
It is bent on entering into the simple ground, the still waste wherein is no 
distinction, neither Father nor Son nor Holy Ghost; into the unity where 
no man dwelleth. Then is it satisfied in the light, then it is one ; then it 
is one in itself—as this ground is a simple stillness, in itself immovable, and 
yet by this immovability are all things moved “ (quoted in Hunt's Essay 
on Pantheism , p. 180), 
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presupposes the modification of the ultimate consciousness 
into (i) a subject who knows (pramatrcaitanya), the cognising 
consciousness which is determined by the internal organ; 
( 2 ) the process of knowledge (pramanacaitanya), the cognitive 
consciousness determined by the vrtti, or the modification of 
the internal organ; and ( 3 ) the object known (visaya- 
caitanya), the consciousness determined by the object cognised. 
The ultimate consciousness is one only (ekam eva), pervading 
all things (sarvavyapi), enlightening all, the internal organ, 
its modification and the object . 1 The arguments for the 
existence of antahkarana (internal organ),* besides the senses, 
are already familiar to us. 3 The internal organ is so called 
because it is the seat of the functions of the sense as distinct 
from their outer organs. It receives and arranges what is 
conveyed to it through the senses. It is not itself regarded 
as a sense, since, if it were a sense, it could not have a direct 
perception of itself or its modifications. It is said to consist 
of parts and to be of medium size, neither atomic nor infinite 
in magnitude. It has transparency, by which it reflects 
objects, even as the mirror has the lustre to reflect our faces. 
The power to reflect objects, i.e. to become conscious of them, 
is not innate in the internal organ, but is acquired by it from 
its relation to the Atman. Though the internal organ is said to 
shed its lustre on the objects and reflect them, it is still the 
Atman that reflects in it. 4 Atman is the illuminator, and by 
means of it the internal organ perceives. 5 The internal organ 

* Cp. Paflcadati , vii. 91. 

* VScaspati regards manas as a sense. 

3 Between the Atman and the organs of sense a connecting-link is 
necessary. If we do not admit the internal organ, there would result either 
perpetual perception or perpetual non-perception, the former when there 
is the conjunction of the Atman, the sense (indriya), and the object (vi^aya), 
the three constituting the instruments of perception. If, on the conjunction 
of these three causes, the effect did not follow, there would take place 
perpetual non-perception. But neither is the fact We have therefore to 
acknowledge the existence of an internal organ on whose attention (avadhSna) 
and non-attention (anavadhana) perception and non-perception take place 
(S.B., ii. 3. 32). 

4 See Manif&patlcaham. Saihkara here follows the S&mkhya view that 
huddhi, manas, etc., are in themselves unintelligent, though they derive 
the power of intelligence from their proadmity to puru?a. In the Advaita, 
the Stman, which is mere self-luminousness, takes the place of puru$a. 

5 Upade&asahasrl, xviii. 33-54. See S.B. on Tfctti Vp«, ii. 1 ; V&rttika 
on Tait. Up., ii. 1. 
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undergoes changes or modifications of form. The modifica¬ 
tion which reveals objects (vi$aya) is called the vjrtti. 1 The 
vfttis or modes of the internal organ are of four different 
kinds : indetermination (sam£aya) ; determination (niScaya) ; 
self-consciousness (garva) ; and remembrance (smarana). The 
one internal organ (antahkarana) is called mind (manas) when 
it has the mode of indetermination ; buddhi, or understanding, 
when it has the mode of determination ; self-sense (ahamkara) 
when it has the mode of self-consciousness; and attention 
(citta) when it has the mode of concentration and remem¬ 
brance.* The cause of cognition is not the ultimate con¬ 
sciousness alone, but this consciousness as qualified by the 
internal organ. This internal organ differs with each indi¬ 
vidual , and so the cognition by one man does not mean 
cognition by all. As the internal organ is a limited entity, 
it cannot apply itself to all things in the world. It functions 
within varying limits, which are defined by the past conduct 
of the individual to whom it belongs.3 

* It has other modifications in experiencing emotions, etc., which are 
not called vrttis. 

* The object of buddhi has but three moments in which it is bom, exists 
and dies, while citta endures. The function of citta is important from the 
point of view of worship, where contemplation and concentration are essential. 
Saihkara draws a distinction between manas, which has doubt for its function, 
and buddhi, which has determination for its province (ii. 3. 32). Manas 
includes saihkalpa or conation, vikalpa or negation of conation, sense- 
perception, memory, desires and emotions. Buddhi is the higher power 
responsible for conception, judgment, reasoning and self-consciousness. 
The Samkhya, as we saw, admitted ahamkara in addition to buddhi, though 
it merged citta in buddhi. The Paribha?a gives all the four. Other Vedfinta 
works, as Vedantasara and Vcdantasiddhdntasdrasamgraha, reconcile these 
divisions by identifying manas with citta and buddhi with ahaihkara. 
Later Advaita does not distinguish mental states so much into feeling, 
knowledge and will, as into conceptual and perceptual levels of mind's 
activity with regard to all its modes of consciousness, affective, cognitive 
and volitional. 

s The jlva cannot illumine objects by its own essential nature of intelli¬ 
gence without the aid of the modes of antahkarana, as ISvara does, since the 
jiva has avidya as its limiting condition, while the absolute consciousness 
is identical with all things as their material cause and so illumines them only 
in relation to itself. By the very constitution of the jlva, it is not in relation 
with the external objects, but only with the internal organ. See Siddh&ntaleSa • 
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XV 

Perception 

Samkara refers to three sources of knowledge : perception, 
inference and scriptural testimony. 1 Later writers add com¬ 
parison, implication and negation.* Memory (smrti) is not 
included under right knowledge, since novelty is said to be 
a feature of all knowledge.3 

Since Samkara does not discuss the psychology of perception and 
inference, we are not able to state his views. We have to be content 
with the account in the VedantaparibhSsfl which is evidently unsatis¬ 
factory. According to it, perception is the direct consciousness of 
objects obtained generally through the exercise of the senses. In 
sense-perception there is actual contact between the percipient and 
the object of perception.4 When the eye is fixed on a jar, the internal 
organ is supposed to go out towards it, illuminate it by its own light, 
assume its shape and cognise it. This inner activity is assumed to 
account for the transformation of the physical vibrations into mental 
states. If we simply stare at the blue sky, we do not perceive anything. 
The internal organ functions like light, its vrtti moves outwards in 
the form of an elongated ray of light. This vf tti, like the ray of light, 
extends only up to a certain distance. This accounts for the non¬ 
perception of remote objects. The vrtti identifies itself with the 
object, and its identification might spread over the whole surrounding 
scene. What we perceive depends on the nature of the mode. If 
the mode takes the form of the weight of the object, we perceive 
weight; if of colour, we perceive colour. In inferring fire from smoke, 
the vrtti does not move up to the fire for the simple reason that fire 
is not in contact with the organ of vision which is in contact with 


* SureSvara, in his N at}karmyasiddhi, draws a distinction between scrip¬ 
tural means of knowledge (agamika pramaijas) and worldly (laukika). See 
al90 Sarhk$epa£&riraka, ii. 21 . 

• See Veddntaparibhd^d. 

s Anadhigat&b&dhitarthavi?ayajnanatvam pramatvam (ibid., i). This 
definition applies also to the persistent cognition of the same object (dharS- 
v&hikabuddhi), since it changes from moment to moment. 

4 Six different kinds of contact are admitted, viz. samyoga, or conjunction 
of the object jar and the sense-organ eye ; saxhyuktat£datmya, or contact 
with the jarness of the jar; saihyukt&bhinnat&d&tmya, or contact with 
the colouredness of the colour of the jar; tadatmya, or contact with the 
sound, which is a property of &k&$a, not distinct from it; tad&tmyavada- 
bhinna, or contact with the soundness of the sound; and viSesyaviSe^afla- 
bh&va, or the relation of the qualified and the qualification. See Vedanta- 
paribhdfd and Sikh&mani. 
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smoke. In the case of the perception of the jar, the consciousness 
determined by the jar is found to be unified with that determined by 
the v]*tti of the internal organ falling on that jar, even as the space 
(fikfiia) enclosed within a vessel in the room is unified with that 
enclosed within the room itself. The two limiting conditions of 
ultimate consciousness, the modification and the object, do not pro¬ 
duce a difference, since they are in the same spot. This unification 
makes the cognition of the jar perceptual in character , 1 * 3 4 5 and marks 
off perception from inference. The implication is that in perception 
the given element and its interpretation are welded together in a 
unity, while the given and the inferred elements are kept distinct in 
the act of inference. In inference the mind only thinks the object but 
does not go out to meet it. Perception is distinct from memory, since 
only past events are recollected. A further qualification is mentioned, 
that the object and the mental mode must belong to the present time.* 

Different kinds of perception are admitted. Perceptions caused by 
the exercise of the senses (indriyajanyam) are distinguished from 
those which are not caused by sense-activity (indriyajanyam). Inner 
perceptions of desire, etc., are of the latter type. The defining feature 
of perception is not the mediation of a sense-organ, but the identity 
between the consciousness particularised by the object and that 
belonging to the pramai?a.3 When we perceive pleasure and such like 
inner states, the two limiting conditions of the pleasure and the mental 
mode of pleasure are necessarily situated in the same place. It is, 
however, admitted that dharma and adharma (virtue and vice), though 
they are attributes of the internal organ, are not objects of perception. 
No better explanation is given than that they are not fit objects of 
perception. Fitness is an essential requirement .4 Experience is our 
only guide on the question of what objects are fit and what not. From 
verbal communication perceptual cognition may result when the object 
perceived is in contact with the mental mode, as in the assertion 
“ thou art the tenth.'* 5 The knowledge conveyed through the pro- 

1 While the senses of smell, taste and touch produce a knowledge of 
their respective qualities without moving beyond their quarters, those of 
sight and hearing move towards their objects. The wave theory of sound 
is not supported. 

* Vartam&natvam. 

3 Pram Anacaitan y asy a vi?ayAvacchinnacaitanyabheda iti. 

4 Yogyatva. When the internal organ and its attributes are said to be 
objects of perception by the witnessing consciousness (sak§in), even then 
the cognising subject (pramatr) is associated with the vftti or the mode, 
in the form of the internal organ and its attributes. Cognition by the 
witness-self does not mean cognisability without a mode, but only the 
absence of sense-mediation or inference, and such other means of knowledge. 
When the mode of the internal organ is cognised, the cogniser need not be 
associated with a second vjtti or mode, and so on ad infinitum , since the 
first vytti becomes its own object. Vjtteb svavi$ayatvabhyupagamena. 

5 See PaftcadaH, vii. 23 ff. 
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position " I see the sweet sandal-wood " is perceptual as regards the 
sandal-wood and non-perceptual with regard to the sweet smell which 
is not an object for sight. Perception is therefore defined as “ the 
identity between the ultimate consciousness particularised by an object 
which exists in the present time and is fit to be perceived by the senses 
and the ultimate consciousness particularised by the mode (vjtti) 
which has taken the form of the object.** 1 

The distinction between determinate (savikalpaka) and indeter¬ 
minate (nirvikalpaka) perception is admitted. In determinate per¬ 
ception we have the distinction between the thmg determined, the 
jar, and the determining attribute, jamess.* In indeterminate per¬ 
ception all determining attributes are left out of view. No distinction 
exists between S and P as in the propositions, 44 that art thou,'* 44 this 
is that Devadatta.** In 44 that art thou," since the cogniser is the 
object, there is no difference between the consciousness of the cogniser 
and the consciousness of the mode in the form of the cogniser.J We 
grasp the meaning of the proposition without apprehending the relation 
between its different parts. 

Another distinction is made on the basis of the cogniser, whether 
it is jlvas&ksi or I§varas£k§i. While the jlva is the ultimate con¬ 
sciousness particularised by the internal organ, the jlvasSksi is that 
same consciousness conditioned or limited by the internal organ. 
The internal organ enters into the constitution of the jlva while it 
remains outside Screening the jlvas&ksi. In the former case, it is an 
attribute (vi$e?ana), in the latter case a limitation (upadhi).4 With 
regard to I$vara and I$varasak?i, may 5 . takes the place of the internal 
organ. While the ultimate consciousness particularised by maya is 
the ISvara, the same consciousness conditioned by m 5 ,y& is ISvara- 
sak?i. I§vara as a personal centre has the same relation to the world 
as the jlva to the organism. 

The psychology of erroneous perception, such as mistaking a piece 
of shell for silver, is also studied. When there is the contact of the 
eye affected by some disorder, such as cataract or the like, with the 

« " Tattadindriyayogyavartam3.navi9ay&vacchinnacaitany5bhinnatvam, 

tattadAk&ravj-ttyavacchinnaj nanasya tattad aririe pratyak§atvam.* * See also 
Vtvarapaprameyasathgraha , i. i. 

1 Ghataghafatvayor vai£i§tyam. 

J It is said that in indeterminate perception mere being exclusive of 
all predicates is apprehended. It is the summum genus, “ mahasarnSnyam 
anye tu satt&m ** (Ny&yamafljari, p. 98). Jayanta criticises this view on 
the ground that if indeterminate perception gives us only 44 being,** then 
particular features cannot be perceived in determinate perception. Besides, 
the existence of an object cannot be perceived apart from its different 
qualities. Na ca bhedaih vin& satta grahltum api Sakyate ( Ny&yamafljari , 
p. 98 ). 

4 An attribute is an invariable distinguishing feature, as blueness in a lotus. 
A limitation is a separable, distinguishable feature, as the red flower standing 
in the vicinity of a crystal which seems to be red owing to its presence. 
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presented object, there arises a modification of the internal organ in 
the form of this object and its glitter. The illusory silver is presented 
to the cogniser through the force of avidy£ 1 aided by the residual 
traces of the past cognition of the silver, which are revived by the 
perception of the quality of brightness common to the shell and the 
silver. Silver as a modification of avidy& resides in the consciousness 
particularised by the object (idam). The substratum of the illusory silver 
is not the ultimate consciousness in itself, but the same particularised by 
the object. In the case of illusory perception, we have two modes, 
one of thisness (idam) and the other of apparent silver. The former 
is correct presentation and the latter has memory for one of its causes. 
The “ silver 99 is supposed to be out there for the time being as 
Suktyavidyaparinama. The same consciousness unifies the two 
modes, one true and the other false, and so error arises. Even an 
illusory object is not simply nothing at all, else there were no illusion. 
When we call an object illusory we admit that it is something, but call 
it illusory since it has not the status in the world that it claims to have.* 
Though even real silver is not absolutely real according to Samkara’s 
metaphysics, there is a difference between the empirically real silver 
and apparent silver. The perception of apparent silver is purely 
personal. This apparent silver is cognised by the witness self alone, 3 
and, like pleasure and pain, closed to other selves.4 

According to the Advaita, recognition (pratyabhijfia) is a perceptual 
process modified by the residua of past experiences. The Advaita lays 
stress not only on the identity of the object but on the identity of the 
self recognising. 

Saihkara distinguishes the empirical world, which is logically estab¬ 
lished, from dreams and illusions .5 The tests of logical reality are 

1 The author of Nyayamrta asks whether the avidya operative when 
we mistake a rope for a snake is also without beginning. Our particular 
errors are concrete expressions of the primary avidyA. Cp. the distinction 
between mfila or primary, and tula or secondary forms of avidyS.. 

* On this view the production of silver in the place of the shell is as real 
as the production of anything in the world, for every effect subsists in the 
substratum of that avidya out of which it is produced. The Naiyayikas 
hold that there is no need to posit the production of an apparent silver. 
Silver perceived elsewhere is the object of the erroneous apprehension, and 
illusion is a case of erroneous judgment. The Advaitin replies that the 
object of apprehension, though illusory, is immediately present, and therefore 
a piece of silver perceived elsewhere at a different time cannot be the object 
of the present perception. To get over the difficulty, the Naiyayika says that 
there is no direct sense-contact with the object, but only mediated non- 
sensuous contact (pratyAsatti). But if we admit it, then even inference would 
cease to be an independent pramaga. The objection that if the illusory 
silver is superimposed on the self, like pleasure and pain, then we must say 
“ I am silver,” even as we say ” I am happy or miserable,” is set aside on 
the ground that ” I ” and " silver” cannot be felt together. 

3 Kevalasak?ivedya. ♦ Sukhadivad ananyavedya. 

3 S.B.,iii. 2. i, 3. 
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the fulfilment of the conditions of place, time, cause, and non-contra* 
diction. 1 The objects of dream do not conform to these tests. 

The dream world, if it has any claim to reality, must hang together, 
even if it hangs on nothing; but the dream experiences are contra¬ 
dicted not only by waking ones but also in the same dream. Samkara 
allows that dream states which have a prophetic significance are 
existent, though their objects are unreal. So the dream world is not 
real in the same sense as the waking one.* Illusorily surmised objects 
seen in a dream continue until an intuition of the reality underlying 
it arises. The objection is put forward that the dream objects must 
persist in the waking condition, since an intuition of ultimate con¬ 
sciousness which is the only reality does not arise in waking experience. 
The Advaitin draws a distinction between sublation (bfidha) and 
cessation (nivrtti). In the former the effect is destroyed together with 
its material cause ; in the latter the cause persists, though the effect 
is nullified. Only an intuition of reality is capable of destroying 
avidya, which is the material cause of the world of appearance. 
Cessation happens whenever a new mental mode arises or some original 
defect disappears. Dream objects disappear on waking, not because 
there is an intuition of reality, but because other modes arise and the 
defects of sleep disappear. The knowledge of the shell removes the 
illusion of silver. Dream consciousness is a form of memory, and 
therefore essentially different from perceptual states .3 

The theory of perception adopted by the Advaita Vedanta 
is rather crude on the scientific side, though its metaphysical 

* De£akalanimittasampattir abadhaS ca. 

* Paramarthikas tu nayarii saihdhyairayafi sargo viyadadisargavad 
(S.B., iii. 2. 4). 

3 S.B., ii. 2. 29. It is held by later commentators that Saihkara here 
refers to the view of another school (S.B., i. 1. 9). See also iii. 2. 1-10. 
£aihkara believes that even dreams excite joy and fear in accordance with 
one's past good and evil (S.B., ii. 3. 18). Regarding the basis of dream 
experience, it is sometimes said that the pure universal consciousness 
(anavacchinnacaitanya) is the basis of dreams, but on this view dreams 
must occur even outside the consciousness associated with the ego, which 
cannot be admitted. The witnessing soul can illumine only those phenomena 
with which it coexists. If, on the other hand, the basis of dreams is the 
consciousness limited by the ego (ahamkaradyavacchinnacaitanya), then 
the dreamer should perceive dreams as one with him or residing in him. 
The proposed substratum and the dream perception should be in identical 
relation (tadatmyasarfibandha), or the relation of location and thing located 
(iidharadheyasambandha). Then the dream perception should take the 
form " I am an elephant ” or “ I am possessed of an elephant,*2 whereas 
the dreamer perceives that he sees an elephant on a mountain, and that it 
is different from him or belonging to someone else. Yet unless the latter 
view is accepted, the variety of dreams cannot be accounted for, since the 
universal consciousness is common to all egos, and, if it were the basis of 
dreams, then the dreams of all egos should be the same. 
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insight is valuable. The whole question of the internal organ 
and its modifications which take the form of me objects is 
dealt with in a dogmatic way. There is no reference to the 
place and significance of images which, together with sense- 
presentations, constitute the percept. Primitive consciousness 
is not a duality but one mass of sentiency, and all knowledge 
grows by dissociation within it. The merit of this theory of 
perception, as of the Samkhya, is its open admission of the 
impossibility of reducing consciousness to a mere material 
change. Consciousness must be assumed as the primal fact, 
and not explained in terms of non-conscious factors. When 
the Advaita says that the immediately perceived object has 
no existence distinct from that of the knower, it only means 
that the substratum which maintains the object is not different 
from that of the subject . 1 Since all perceived objects must 
have an individuality, eternal consciousness and mere negation 
are not objects of perception. 


XVI 

Inference 

Inference is produced by a knowledge of invariable concomitance 
(vy&ptijnana) which is its instrumental cause. “ When there is the 
knowledge that the minor term possesses the attribute as in the 
proposition ‘ the hill is smoky/ and also an awakening of the mental 
impression due to previous presentative knowledge in the form 1 smoke 
is invariably accompanied by fire/ there results the inference * the 
hill is on fire/ M A vyapti is defined as the community of reference 
existing between the middle term (hetu) and the major (sadhya), which 
resides in all the substrata of the middle term, i.e. the minor term. 
It is reached through the observation of the concomitance of the 
major and the middle and non-observation of non-concomitance.* 
Positive instances lead to the generalisation which is confirmed by 
the negative evidence. According to the Advaita, inference, strictly 
speaking, follows only from the knowledge of a concomitance expressed 
in a universal affirmative proposition as “ where there is smoke, there 
is fire/' Knowledge of a concomitance expressed in a universal 
negative, as in “ where there is no fire, there is no smoke/* leads to 

1 Pram 5 tj-satt§tiriktasattakatvabhavab. 

* Ved&ntaparibh&fa, ii. S 3 ca vyabhicarajfiane sati sahac 3 ra darganena 
gfhyate. 
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arth&patti, or argument by implication. Strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as a mere negative, and all determinate things have an 
element of negativity in them. Exclusively affirmative relations 
(keval&nvayi), where the middle and the major are invariably found 
together in every minor term, and never absent as in the proposition 
" this is nameable because it is knowable,” are not allowed as major 
premises, since in regard to them dissimilar instances (vipak§a) are 
non-existent. Besides, since every attribute is the counter-entity of 
its own negation, and all negations reside in the ultimate reality of 
Brahman, which is destitute of attributes, there can be no such 
attribute as the merely affirmative with regard to Brahman. Since 
Brahman is the constant ground of all differences, the negation of all 
things is existent. Barbara represents the true syllogistic form. The 
Advaitin admits the distinction between inference for one's own sake 
(svartha) and inference for the sake of others (parfirtha). The latter 
has three members, which may be either proposition, reason and 
example, or example, application and conclusion. 


XVII 

Scriptural Testimony 

Agama or scriptural testimony, is accepted by the Advaitin 
as an independent source of knowledge. A sentence is valid 
if the relation implied by its meaning is not falsified by any 
other means of knowledge . 1 

Samkara criticises the spliota theory of words, and agrees with 
Upavar§a that the letters only are the word. These letters do not 
pass away, “ since they are recognised as the same letters each time 
they are produced anew." * Words denote the class (jati or &krti) 
and not the individuals (vyakti), which are infinite in number. Since 
it is only the individuals that have origin and destruction and not the 
classes, the relation between the words and the classes denoted by 
them is said to be relatively eternal. The meaning of a word is twofold, 
direct ($akya) and implied (lak?ya). The universals are admitted by 

1 Yasya vakyasya tatparyavi?ayIbhutasaihsargo manantareria na ba- 

dhyate tad vakyam pram&uam. 

» “ The letters of which a word consists, assisted by a certain order and 
number, have through traditional use entered into a connection with a definite 
sense. At the time when they are employed they present themselves as 
such to the understanding, which, after having apprehended the several 
letters in succession, finally comprehends the entire aggregate, and they 
thus unerringly intimate to the understanding their definite sense ” (S.B., 
». 3- *8). 
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Saihkara, and are said to be unborn while the individuals are . 1 The 
universals live below and behind what is seen and felt. They are the 
originals in heaven of things on earth. They represent the norms 
according to which God has been moulding the universe. 


The Veda is eternal wisdom, and contains the timeless rules 
of all created existence. The Vedas are of superhuman 
origin (apauru^eya) and express the mind of God . 3 While 
the significance of the Vedas (vedartha) is eternal, the texts 
themselves are not so, since they are re-uttered by l£vara 
in each world-age. The Advaitin admits that the Vedas are 
collections of letters, words and sentences, and begin to exist 
at the creation and cease to exist at the universal dissolution 
of things, even as aka£a and other elements rise and fall out. 
41 In spite of the constantly repeated interruption of the 
course of the world, a necessary determination (niyatatvam) 
exists in the beginningless samsara.” 3 The Vedas are said 
to embody the ideal form of the universe, and since the latter 
is constant, the Vedas are said to be eternal. Since the 
successive worlds have their constant form (niyataJcrti), the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas is not impaired at any successive 
world-epoch.* The archetypal forms are not eternal in the 
sense in which the ultimate reality is eternal, since they are 

* Later Advaitins do not admit the existence of universals, since they 
are neither perceived nor inferred. The perception of the same form in 
different individuals is not a proof of the existence of the universals (na 
tavat gau gaur ity abhinnAkaragrahi pratyak$am jStau pramanam). To 
apprehend the cow in different instances is not indicative of the existence 
of the universal “ cow/* since the apprehension of the moon in different 
vessels in which it is reflected does not mean the reality of a universal 
moon. To say that we apprehend the same nature of “ cow ** in all indi¬ 
vidual cows is not true. Even if it be true, it only means that there are 
common qualities, and not universals in the realist sense. We do not 
perceive an individual cow as possessing the universal essence. We perceive 
the same configuration or arrangement of parts, which is not the same as 
universal essence. See Tattvapradlpika , p. 303. The Buddhist arguments 
against the reality of universals are repeated in Citsukhl. 

* S.B., i. 1. 3. Cp. Plato: " God's mind is the rational order of the 
universe** (713, E, Jowett’s version). 

s D.S.V., p. 70. 

4 “ The great being which, according to scripture (Bfh., ii. 4 . 10 ), brought 
forth unwearying in sport, like the outbreaking of a man, the Rg-Veda and 
the rest, as a mine of all knowledge, which is the basis of the division into 
gods, animals, men, castes, stages of life and the like, this being must possess 
an unsurpassable omniscience and omnipotence ** (S.B., i. 1. 3), 
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all the products of avidya. The origination of the world 
from the word (Sabda) does not mean that the word constitutes 
the material cause of the world as Brahman does. Samkara 
says: “ While there exist the everlasting words, whose 

essence is the power of denotation in connection with their 
eternal significations (i.e. the forms denoted), the creation of 
such individual things as are capable of having those words 
applied to them is called the origination from those words.” 1 
Iivara, who is eternally free in intelligence and volition, 
remembers these and manifests them in every cycle. Creation 
is the actualisation of the same words, or the objective reason, 
which is timeless. The authoritativeness of the Vedas is 
defended on grounds other than those urged by the Nyaya 
and the MImamsa thinkers. The Vedas are eternal and self- 
luminous, since they reveal the character of God, whose ideas 
they embody. Their validity is self-evident and direct, even 
as the light of the sun is the direct means of our knowledge 
of form.* 

Smfti or tradition, has not absolute validity. It is to be 
accepted when its teaching conforms to Sruti,3 which gives us 
knowledge which is not open to the senses or thought.4 Even 
6ruti cannot supersede science on the question of matter and 
its properties. 5 It is, however, the sole authority on questions 
of virtue and vice (dharma-adharma). Regarding the nature 
of reality, inference and intuition may also be employed. 4 


XVIII 

Refutation of Subjectivism 

The relatively enduring framework of the external world 
is not expunged from Samkara’s picture of reality. He does 
not believe that the perception of a chair or a table is the 
perception of a mental state, for that would be to fly in the 
face of all evidence and dissolve the material universe into 

1 S.B., i. 3. 28. 

• Vedasya hy nirapek?arfi sv&rthe priUn&jyaik raver Iva rQpavi§aye. 

9 S.B., ii. 1. 1. 4 S.B.G., ui. 66. 

» S3., i. i ■ i ; i. 3* 7 * ♦ S3., i. i, a. 
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an unsubstantial dream. “ We are compelled to admit 
objects outside our knowledge (upalabdhi). For no one 
knows the column or a wall as a mere form of knowledge, 
but everyone knows the column and the wall as objects of 
knowledge. And that everyone knows this is shown by the 
fact that those who deny outward objects bear witness to 
this when they say the form perceived internally seems as if 
it were outside.” “ Knowledge and object are different.” 
The variety of knowledge is determined by the variety of 
objects. We perceive objects, we do not merely contemplate 
apparitions. The mental activity of perception is not the 
explanation of the object, but the nature of the object is the 
cause of the mental activity. Mere presence to an individual 
consciousness is not the esse of a thing. Even when we 
perceive pain, it is not a mere mental affection. It is as 
objective and existent as any object of consciousness. We 
perceive things as they are, and they are what they appear 
to be. Even metaphysically, as we shall see, Samkara is 
obliged to posit an object, for consciousness is mere knowing 
or awareness. It has no content, no states. It is a pure, 
featureless transparency. The colour, the richness, the move¬ 
ment and the tumult are all on the object side. We dis¬ 
tinguish between sensing, perceiving, remembering, imagining, 
reflecting, judging, reasoning, believing, because the objects 
of consciousness are different. Pure consciousness neither 
gives nor receives. Even in erroneous perception there is 
some object. That is why for Samkara, as for Bradley, 
there are no absolute truths, as there are no mere errors. 1 
Only, while true ideas answer to our needs and fit into our 
conception of reality as a systematic whole, erroneous ideas 
refuse to do so. The world, seen, felt, tasted and touched, is 
as real as the being of the man who sees, feels, tastes and 
touches.* The mind with its categories, on the one side, 

* “ Subject to a further explanation, all truth and all error on my view 
may be called relative, and the difference between them in the end is one 
of degree ” (Truth and Reality , p. 252). For 6amkara's criticism of Buddhist 
subjectivism, see I.P., pp. 632-634. 

» Commenting on the Prakna Upani?ad, Saihkara says: “It cannot be 
said that there exists an object, but it cannot be known. It is like saying 
that a visible object is seen, but there is no eye. Where there is no know¬ 
ledge, there is no knowable M (vi. 2). 
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and the world which it construes through them, on the other, 
hang together. The essential correlativity of subject and 
object, which is the central truth of all idealism, is accepted 
by Samkara, who sets aside both mentalism and realism as 
inadequate to the facts of experience. Not only does Samkara 
distinguish his position from that of subjective idealism, but 
he also emphasises the distinction between the states of 
waking and dream. While dream experiences conflict with 
those of waking life, the latter are not sublated in any other 
state (of empiricality). 1 

While Samkara repudiates the view that the things of the 
world are phantoms of our creation, he upholds a metaphysical 
idealism in the sense that even the objects of knowledge are 
phases of spirit (visavacaitanya). The contents of knowledge 
are ultimately irreducible to matter or motion or energy or 
mind-stuff, for these themselves are concepts of thought. 
Objects have no existence for themselves, and if they are not 
the contents of my or your consciousness, they are the contents 
of the divine consciousness. 1 To the divine consciousness 
world-systems are present, full of contents and selves that 
are aware of their contents. The continuous divine percipient 
accounts for the permanent world-order. He is superior to 
the finite selves and objects in his infinity of content and 
complete presence to himself. He is the universal spirit 
who creates and is aware of the contents of the universe. 
As we deal with our private contents, so does God deal with 
the world-systems. This larger world and the divine con¬ 
sciousness for which it is are both contracted into subordinate 
centres which are only partially free. All contents are sus¬ 
tained by the divine consciousness, and were the latter known 
intensely enough it would be a veritable sea of consciousness. 
When the individual awakes to life, breaks down the con¬ 
tracting upadhis which limit his vision, he will realise that 
the whole world is filled with Atman inside and out, even as 
the water of the sea is filled with salt. Strictly speaking, all 

‘ Naivam jagaritopalabdham vastu stambhSdikaih kasySihcid api 
avasthay£m b2,dhyate (S.B., ii. 2. 29). 

* Even Berkeley, who is generally charged with subjectivism, postulates 
a God who perceives the system of the universe, thus offering a home for 
all those ideas which have no place in the minds of individual thinkers. 
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contents of the universe are spiritual in their character. 1 
Atman thus is the final fact transcending both the sub¬ 
ject apprehending and the object apprehended, the ultimate 
reality outside of which there is nothing existent. When 
once we have the subject-object opposition, the Atman 
appears as the supreme subject for whom all that exists 
is the object, and we all are subordinate subjects with 
portions of the object-world belonging to us. It is a hopeless 
method of attacking Samkara's theory that Atman is all to 
say that the physical facts and mental forms stare us in the 
face. He does not deny it. An ultimate metaphysical 
question cannot be answered by an appeal to empirical facts. 

Sarhkara’s theory of truth is, strictly speaking, a radical 
realism. Logical truth is independent of psychological pro¬ 
cesses. Against the Mimamsakas, Samkara argues that, while 
the pursuit of the ideal of truth or the process of psychological 
valuation may depend on the free choice of the individual,* 
the object of valuation is independent of all these.3 We may 
or may not engage in the activity of seeking the true. This 
choice rests with us ; but if we do take up the enterprise*, the 
nature of truth will have only to be accepted by us.* Know¬ 
ledge is never created or produced, but is always manifested 
or revealed. While the manifestation may be a temporal 
process, what is manifested is out of time. Knowledge has 
no history, while our mental life has one. Perception and 
inference serve as vehicles for the revelation of knowledge 
under the limitations of empirical life. 


XIX 

The Criterion of Truth 

According to the Advaita, a mental mode (vjtti) must 
have an object (vi§aya). The latter may be either the mode 
itself or something else. It may apprehend an external 
object when it is modified in the form of the latter or appre- 

1 S.B. onTait. Up.,ii. i. * Puru?acittavyap 5 ,radhlna. S.B.,i. 2.4. 

3 Na vastuy&thatmyajfianam puru§abuddhyapek§am. 

4 S.B., i. 1. 4. 
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hend itself. 1 There is no such thing as a cognition of cognition, 
since all cognitions are self-luminous. There is no intervening 
mental mode between a cognitive process and the cognition 
of this latter. There is direct and immediate consciousness 
of a cognition. In the apprehension of a mental mode there 
is a direct intellectual intuition.* Cognitions are said to be 
self-luminous (svaprakaia) in the sense that they are objects 
of their own apprehension. 3 Knowledge is known to be valid 
directly, i.e. by the same instrument by which it is known as 
knowledge. All knowledge is true knowledge. 

We cannot think what is not true. If we can, then truth 
will be unattainable, for any standard of truth we can adopt 
will be unable to supply the intrinsic deficiency of thought 
itself, since the apprehension of the standard will itself be an 
act of thought and thus suffer from the natural uncertainty 
of thought. Therefore we must grant that there is no thought 
which is not a true thought, and error is only privation due to 
the passions and interests of men which cloud the intellect. 
Even the acceptance of Sruti does not compromise the indi¬ 
vidual and intrinsic character of truth, for Sruti refers only 
to a kind of experience (anubhava) which may be accepted 
as provisionally true. 

While thus all knowledge bears immediate witness to its 
own validity, this self-evident character is hidden by our 
psychological prejudices, and to know that empirical know¬ 
ledge is free from flaws, empirical tests like correspondence, 
practical efficiency and coherence are also employed. “ The 
question of the reality of a thing does not depend on human 
notions. It depends on the thing itself. To say of a post 
that it is either a post or a man or something else is not to 
give its truth. That it is a post is alone the truth, since it 
answers to the nature of the thin’." The test of truth 

1 Svavi?ayavrtti. • Kevalas&k$ivedyatva. 

3 The Bh£tta theory that a cognition which is itself unperceived can 
apprehend an object is declared to be defective. Nor can a cognition be the 
object of another cognition, since cognitions arc not of the nature of uncon¬ 
scious objects. This is also the view of Prabh&kara. Some Buddhists 
hold that a cognition cognises itself and manifests itself. The Advaita 
contends that a cognition is not apprehended or manifested by another. 
If a cognition can make itself an object of cognition, then it can as well be 
the object of another cognition. 
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regarding things is their correspondence with the nature of 
things . 1 Samkara allows that truth and error both have 
reference to objects. But in the ultimate sense there is only 
one reality (vastu). Brahman, and no idea corresponds to it, 
and so all our judgments are imperfect. 

The principle of non-contradiction (abadha) is, in Samkara, 
the test of truth. Knowledge which is not contradicted is 
truth.* The straight stick appears bent in the water. Its 
crookedness in water is as real to the eye as its straightness 
to the touch. Touch corrects the judging of the eye and 
reveals a more constant relation. This definition emphasises 
the systematic character or harmonious nature of truth. 
But can we succeed in comprehending all things in a unity ? 
Does anyone lay claim to wholeness of knowledge about life 
and the universe ? We know little of the past and nothing 
of the future, and the present is so immense that it exceeds 
our range of experience. Whatever undergoes a radical 
transformation by the experience of something else is not 
itself or is not its own truth. Dream states are contradicted 
by waking experiences, which latter are contradicted by 
insight into reality (brahmanubhava). This is the highest, 
since there is no other knowledge that can contradict it.3 
Let us be clear that these tests are at best empirical. Highest 
knowledge, according to Samkara, is the immediate witness 
of reality to itself, and this is rendered possible by the fact 
that the knower and the known are ultimately one real. 
Logical proof arises only in the empirical world, where this 
ultimate oneness of the observer and the observed is obscured 
by the clogging psychological hindrances which are summed 
up in the word avidya. Logical proof enables us to break 
down the obstructing veils and reveal the self-evident character 

* Evam bhutavastuvi§ayanam pram&pyarti vastutantram (S.B., i. i. 2). 

• Cp. Bhdmati: Abiidhitanadhigatasaihdigdhabodhajanakatvaih hi pra- 

manatvam pramanAnam (i. 1. 4). See also Vedantaparibhdfd. Abadhitartha- 
vi$ay a j fianatvam. " A cognition is not valid simply because it represents 

a thing as it actually is, nor is it invalid because it represents it other¬ 
wise ; but it is valid only when its object is such as is not subsequently 
rejected (as unreal), and it is invalid when its object is thus rejected ; 
and as a matter of fact this validity can belong only to the knowledge 
of Brahman obtained by means of the scriptures and not by any other 
cognitions" (Advaitasiddhi, i. 12). 

s B&dhakajfi&nantar&bh&v&t (S.B., ii. 1. 14). 
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of truth. Logical rules are working tools, serving as negative 
checks by which we break down our prejudices. 


XX 

The Inadequacy of Empirical Knowledge 

Empirical knowledge revels in the distinctions of knower, 
knowledge and the known, 1 while the real is free from all 
these distinctions. 1 If the real excludes relations, then rela¬ 
tional thought is imperfect. It is avidya, since it does not 
yield the true nature of things (vastusvarupam). The real 
self, which is pure consciousness, is not an object of knowledge. 
The self can never be the subject and the object of the knowing 
process. In true self-consciousness the subject must be all 
out there in the object, so that there is nothing more left in 
the subject. In no state of mind is the subject before itself 
as an object.3 Anything becomes an object only when we 
think of it as having a place in space and time ; but these 
latter, as well as the objects that fall within them, are there 
only in relation to the self that holds them together. So the 
universal witness of all knowledge is unmanifest and imper¬ 
ceptible^ The impossibility of grasping the real as an object 
of knowledge is the cause of the sense of the beyond in all 
knowledge. While the process of knowledge is nothing more 
than a manifestation of the ultimate reality, it is impossible 
to catch the real in a process of self-consciousness. As 
the Atman is the condition of time and space and all 
objectivity, it involves a hysteron-proteron to confine 
Atman within the limits of its own offspring. “ How shall 
I know you ?" is as absurd a question as Crito’s to 
Socrates, " How shall I bury you ? ” 5 Self-consciousness 

* AvidySkalpitaih vedyaveditj-vedanabhedam (S.B., i. i. 4). 

» S.S.S.S., xii. 47. See also Advaitamakaranda, p. 19. See S.B. op 
Gaudap&da's Kdrikd, iv. 67. 

s See S.B. on Tait. Up., ii. 1. 

4 Avyaktam anindriyagnlhyam sarvadfgyas 5 k$itvat (iii. 2. 23). 

5 Socrates chaffs Crito for asking the question immediately after Crito 
had admitted the validity of arguments tending to show that Socrates was 
neither temporal nor spatial and so oould not be buried. 
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is possible only with regard to the self qualified by : the 
internal organ. 1 

Sarhkara supports the inadequacy of all empirical know¬ 
ledge by pointing out its affinity to the kind of knowledge 
possessed by animals. 4 “ For just as the animals, when, for 
instance, a sound strikes their ears, in case the perception of 
sound is disagreeable to them, move away from it, and in 
case it is agreeable, move towards it—as, when they see a 
man with a stick raised before them, thinking ‘ He will strike 
me,' they try to escape, and when they see one with a handful 
of fresh grass, approach him—so men also whose knowledge 
is more developed (vyutpannacittah), when they perceive 
strong men of terrible aspect, with drawn swords in their 
hands, turn away from them and turn towards the contrary. 
Thus with reference to the means and objects of knowledge, 
the process in men and animals is alike. Of course, in the 
case of animals, perception and similar processes go on without 
previous judgment (avivekapurvakah) ; but, as can be seen 
by the resemblance even in the case of developed men 
(vyutpattimatam), they are for the time being the same.” 3 

1 Of this self there can also be recognition. While the recognising agent 
is the self qualified by the internal organ, the object of recognition is the 
empirical self qualified by the earlier and the later temporal experiences. 
The difference in the conditioning adjuncts renders it possible for the self 
to be at the same time agent and object of action. Immediate consciousness 
vouches for acts of recognition in the form "I am now the same person I 
was.** Cp. with this Kant's theory : ** Through this * I * or * He * or * It * 
(the thing) which thinks, nothing is set before our consciousness except a 
transcendental subject — X, which is known only through the thoughts 
that are its predicates (or more properly which it attaches as predicates to 
other things), and of which, if it is separated from other things, we cannot 
have the smallest conception. In attempting to grasp it, in fact, we turn 
round it in a continual circle, since we must always make use of it in order 
to make any judgment regarding it. Here, therefore, we are brought into 
an awkward pass, out of which there is no escape, because the consciousness 
in question is not an idea which marks out for us a particular object, but 
a form which attaches to all ideas in so far as they are referred to objects, 
i.e. in so far as anything is thought through them ** (Caird : Critical Philosophy 
of Kant , vol. ii, p. 25). Descartes thought that since it was possible to 
abstract the subject in thought and free it from all determination, it existed 
as an object among objects. A logical possibility was transformed into an 
actually existent substance. 

* Pagv&dibhig c£vi§e?at (S.B., Introduction). See D.S.V., p. 57 n. 

1 Cp. Darwin: 1 ** The difference in mind between man and the higher 
animals, great as it is, is certainly one of degree and not of kind ** (Descent 
of Man). 
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In all this Saihkara has in view the selective nature of mental 
activity. Our practical interests determine our whole thought 
procedure. The internal organ helps us to concentrate 
consciousness on a narrow range, like a bull’s-eye lantern 
which restricts the illumination to a particular spot. We 
take note of those features of the “ what" of things which 
have a significance for our purposes. Even our general laws 
are established with a view to our plans and interests. 

Samkara emphasises the point that discursive thinking, 
however extended, cannot lead us to an apprehension of reality. 
The philosophical imagination of Voltaire has conceived of 
beings with nearly a thousand senses, who could yet come no 
nearer to the apprehension of what reality is than those 
apparently less fortunate creatures who have only the five 
senses. It is difficult to know precisely how far our knowledge 
of the external world which science investigates is objective. 
The more we reflect on the matter the more impossible it seems 
to assert that the world known to us under the conditions of 
empirical knowledge is the real in itself. The man with five 
senses knows more than the blind man. May not the real 
exceed the empirical conception of it, even as the world known 
to sight exceeds that known to touch ? May not a state 
like that of brahmanubhava, or what Tennyson has called a 
“ last and largest sense,” enlarge our own knowledge of 
reality, as the gift of sight would enlarge that of a race of 
blind men ? This view does not involve any scepticism with 
regard to the world of science and common sense. So long as 
we do not reach a higher plane attainable only by higher 
intelligences, our conclusions are quite valid, except that they 
remain on the same plane as their premises. 

Saihkara, as we shall see, enforces his conclusion, that all thought 
is vitiated by a central flaw, by a mass of subtle dialectic, which aims 
at showing the unintelligibility of every concept which the human mind 
employs. Though we talk freely about experience, it is impossible 
for us to understand the true relation between consciousness (drk) 
and the objects of consciousness (dpiya). Consciousness must be 
admitted to have some kind of connection with th object which it 
illumines. Were it not so, there could be any kind of knowledge at 
any time regardless of the nature of the objects. The kind of con¬ 
nection between consciousness and its objects is neither contact 
(saihyoga) nor inherence (samavftya), i,e. neither external nor internal. 
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Objectivity does not consist in the fact that j£L£tat& (knownness) is 
produced in the object as the Kaumarila holds, for this effect is not 
admissible. To say that objects are those which are practically useful 
is not permissible, for there are many useless things like the sky which 
are objects of consciousness. Objectivity cannot mean that the thing 
is the object of the function of thought (jftanakarana), since it applies 
only to perceived objects and not those remembered or inferred. 
Again, while in perception the conscious mode is moulded after the 
nature of the object, this is not the case with inferred objects. We do 
not understand the exact nature of the relation between consciousness 
and the objects of which we are conscious. Strictly speaking, all the 
life and movement belong to the object side, with which, we can only 
say, consciousness is compresent, in Alexander's phrase, and this 
compresence is assumed as intelligible, since subject and object are 
not opposed to each other but fall within the universal consciousness. 

All thought struggles to know the real, to seek the truth, 
but, unfortunately, it can attempt to know the real only by 
relating the real to something other than itself. The real is 
neither true nor false. It simply is. But in our knowledge 
we refer this or that characteristic to it. All knowledge, 
whether perceptual or conceptual, attempts to reveal reality 
or the ultimate spirit. 1 While perception is an event in 
time, non-existent both before it happens and after, it is 
still the manifestation of a reality which is not in time, though 
it falls short of the real which it attempts to manifest. So 
far as inadequacy to the grasp of the real is concerned, all 
means of knowledge are on the same level. All judgments 
are false in the sense that no predicate which we can attribute 
to the subject is adequate to it. We have either to say 
Reality is Reality, or say that Reality is X, Y or Z. The 
former is useless for thought, but the latter is what thought 
actually does. It equates the real with something else, 
i.e. the non-real. To attribute to the real what is different 
from it is what Samkara calls adhyasa, or attributing to one 
thing what is different from it. 1 Adhyasa is defined as the 
appearance of a thing where it is not. 3 When the light 
appears double, or when the rope appears as a snake, we 
have adhyfisa. All knowledge of finite things is in a sense 
the negation of pure being, since objects are imposed (adhyasta) 

* Pratyak$aprama catra caitanyam eva (Ved&ntaparibh&fS, i). 

* Adhyaso n&ma atasmiihs tadbuddhifc. S.B., Introduction. 

t SmrtirCpah paratraparAvabhasafc. 
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on the one eternal consciousness. The most striking instance 
of this adhyasa is the confusion 1 of subject with object where 
we attribute to the Atman activity, agency and enjoyment. 
Strictly speaking, there is nothing different from the subject, 
for the subject of reality includes all that we can possibly 
predicate of it. What we attribute to the subject is something 
less than the real, an appearance thereof. *' Object (vi§aya) 
and subject (visayin), having as their province the presenta¬ 
tion of the ‘ thou ’ (yu§mat) and the ‘ I ’ (asmat), are of a 
nature as opposed as darkness and light. The transfer of the 
object which has as its province the ‘ thou ’ (or the not-self) 
and its qualities to the pure spiritual subject which has for 
its province the idea of the ‘ I ’ (or the self), and, conversely, 
the transfer of the subject and its qualities to the object, is 
logically false. Yet in mankind this procedure, resting on 
false knowledge (mithyajnananimitta), of pairing together the 
true and the untrue (the subject and the object) is natural 
(naisargika), so that they transfer the being and qualities of 
the one to the other.” * Adhyasa leading to avidya is " the 
presupposition of all practical distinctions—made in ordinary 
life and the Vedas—between means of knowledge, objects of 
knowledge (and knowers) and all spiritual texts, whether 
they belong to karma or jnana.” 3 All the sources of know¬ 
ledge are valid only until the ultimate truth is gained^ and 
thus have relative value for the finite understanding. All our 
knowledge is, strictly speaking, non-knowledge (avidya), and 

1 Atmani kriyakarakaphalad yiropalakjanam. Kant's transcendental illu¬ 
sion, by which we apply to the thinking self conceptions which it makes and 
applies to phenomena given under conditions of space-time and regard the 
thinking self as a substance with things outside it, is a case of adhyasa. 

* S.B., Introduction. Dehadi$v anatmasu aham asmlty ktmabuddhir 
avidya (S.B., i. 3. 2). 

J “ Without the delusion that ' I ’ and ' mine ’ consist in the body, 
sense-organs and the like, no knower can exist; and consequently no use 
of the means of knowledge is possible. For without calling in the aid of the 
sense-organs there can be no perception ; but the action of the sense-organs 
is not possible without a resting-place (the body), and no action at all is 
possible without transferring the being of self (atman) to the body, and 
without all this taking place no knowledge is possible for the soul, which 
is independent of embodied existence. But without the action of knowing, 
no knowing is possible. Consequently, the means of knowledge, perception 
and the rest belong to the province of avidya" S.B., Introduction). See 
D.S.V., p. 56 n.; S.S.S.S., xii. 85-86. 

4 S.B., i. 1. 4. 
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the ascertainment of the ultimate consciousness by the exclu¬ 
sion of all that is imposed on it is vidya, or wisdom. 1 

What Samkara means by subject and object, Atman and 
non-Atman, is the transcendental reality and the empirical 
existence. The " object " includes the individual agents, 
bodily organs and material world, etc. The subject is the 
ultimate consciousness a on which the whole object world 
depends. It is the characteristic of all objects of conscious¬ 
ness that they cannot reveal themselves apart from being 
manifested as objects of consciousness through a mental state 
(vytti). Even when we comprehend the nature of the ultimate 
Atman from the scriptural texts, we do not comprehend its 
true nature. The true knowledge of Atman is devoid of any 
form or mode. 3 

That particular application of adhyasa which inclines us 
to break up the nature of the one absolute consciousness into 
a subject-object relation results from the very constitution 
of the human mind. This adhyasa, which gives rise to the 
world of subjects and objects, is said to be beginningless 
(aniidi), endless (ananta), natural (naisargika), possessed of 
the form of wrong knowledge (mithyapratyayarupah), the 
cause of the agency, enjoyment and activity of the individual 
souls,^ and patent to all. 5 

Samkara's analysis of erroneous perception gives us a clue 
to his view of knowledge. When we mistake a rope for a 
snake and judge “ This is a snake," we have two elements: 
the " this," or what is present to the senses, and the “ snake," 
which we attribute to the “ this." The latter describes the 
mode or form in which we happen to cognise the presented 
datum. The error of the judgment is due to the element of 
interpretation or what our thought superimposes on the ground. 
The “ this " element, or what is actually present before us, 
persists even after the disillusionment. Saihkara argues that, 
even in normal perception, we have the two elements of a 

* S.B., i. i. i. 1 S.B., i. i. I. 

I To the objection that Atman is not an object, and so the attributes 
of other objects cannot be imposed on it, Samkara replies that it is the 
object of the notion of self; nor is it necessary that the object should be 
in contact with our sense-organs, since the ignorant attribute dark-blue 
colour to &ka$ a, which is not an object of sense-perception. 

4 Kartrtvabhoktrtvapravartakafr. 5 Sarvalokapratyaksafc. 
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datum and an interpretation, and asks. What is it that is 
common as the substratum of all objects of our consciousness ? 
Is there anything which is held in common by everything we 
perceive, normal and abnormal, true and false? Samkara 
answers that it is being. Everything we perceive is perceived 
as existent. Whatever be the nature of our interpretations, 
the substratum persists and is real. In the words of the 
Upani§ads, it is like clay in things made of clay, or gold in 
ornaments made of gold. It endures, however much the 
forms impressed on it may change. The cause of avidyS. is 
ignorance of the fundamental basis. 1 

Avidya, or the natural tendency to adhyasa, is involved 
in the very roots of our being, and is another name for our 
finitude. The real is its own explanation. It always remains 
in its own nature. It is the unreal that does not remain in 
its own nature that calls for some explanation. When avidya 
is known, our bondage is broken. Avidya is not inevitable, 
though quite natural. If it were inevitable, there is no point 
in asking us to get rid of it. We cannot strive against the 
inevitable. We cannot know what cannot be known. It is 
possible for us to check the course of avidya, and it shows 
that we are really greater than our habits. 

The finite consciousness, bound up with the pramanas, is 
limited to a certain kind and order of experience in which 
bodily states play an exceedingly important part. Our 
intellect is so made that it demands order and regularity in 
things. It resents accident and disorder. The world of 
objects is rational through and through, and answers to the 
demand of reason for law and order in all things. This is 
the faith of common sense and science. Saihkara does not 
sever thought from things. The principles of our mind, 
expressing themselves through the categories of space, time 
and cause, are at once the forms of combination which make 
up the nature of the thinking subject and also the forms 
that are to be met with in the realm of objective fact. The 
categories of intelligence apply to the things presented to it. 
This space-time-cause world, with all its contents, exists for 
the knowing subject. The two depend on each other, the 
enpirical self and the world. This fact of the response of 
1 Adhi?thanavi$aya. 
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nature to the demand of reason proves the reality of a 
universal mind, which on the one hand ensouls nature and 
on the other is the cause of the reason in us, participating in 
and co-operating with the universal mind. The reality of an 
ordered world exists only for mind and in terms of mind. 
The world of an animal presupposes the mind of an animal; 
that of man, the mind of man. The whole world reality in 
its fulness and complexity postulates a universal and perfect 
mind, Iivara, who sustains those parts of the universe which 
are unperceived by us. Our phenomenal knowledge suggests 
the noumenal as a necessity of thought, but not as something 
known through the empirical pramanas. Being men, we 
think in a human fashion. The universal reality is viewed 
as a central personality or subject with the whole world as 
object. This is the synthesis arrived at through logic, but 
there is no necessity about it. It is not an immediate object 
of thought. It is assumed as the highest synthesis of our 
experience, and so long as other experience is of the same 
texture, it will hold. 1 The subject-object relation applies to 
the animal world, the human and the divine alike. But these 
two constituents of experience are relative to each other and 
subject to the same laws of change and development. That 
fully constructed view of reality in which every element, 
subject and object, mind and body, present, past and future, 
shall have fallen into its proper place, is not an object of 
human experience, though the ideal goal of all thinking. 
But all knowledge, whether of God or man, involves the 
subject-object relation, and cannot therefore be regarded as 
the highest. All determinate knowledge is a self-abnegation, 
involving, as it does, a modalisation of the ultimate con¬ 
sciousness into the subject, mode and object. Except in 
ecstatic intuition, there is the given element distinct from 
the cognising subject reaching to it through a mode. Thinking 
and logic belong to the level of finite life, while ultimate 
reality transcends thought. The real is present to itself and 
has therefore no need to think itself. 


• ii. 1.11. 
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XXI 

Anubhava or Integral Experience 

An object is established to be real, an idea proved to be 
true, when the denial of it brings consequences which are 
recognised as self-contradictory and so untenable. This 
seems to be the final test for fallible intelligence. Logically, 
there is no higher proof of the existence of the Atman possible. 
To ask whether the Atman is real or not is to raise a meaning¬ 
less question, for all life, all thought, all experience is the abid¬ 
ing though unformulated affirmative answer to this question. 
But any attempt to grasp the real by the tools of mind lands 
us in a hopeless maze of contradictions. If mind is to avert 
this tragic destiny, it must try to suppress itself, and then 
the veil will be lifted. The dissatisfaction which we feel 
with our logical categories is a sign that we are greater than 
we know, that we can pass beyond our mental confines to a 
region of truth, though it is a mere beyond to our intellect, 
which seeks to transcend what it can and will never transcend. 
The limits which seem to be inevitable and impassable for 
intellect point to a limitless ground in us higher than logical 
mind. If thought becomes one with reality, and the indi¬ 
vidual subject shakes off its individuality and is lifted up 
into its universal essence, the goal of thought is reached, 
but it is no more thought. Thought expires in experience. 
Knowledge is lifted up into wisdom when it knows itself as 
identical with the known, where only the Atman as eternal 
knowledge (nityajnana) shines. 1 This absolute knowledge is 
at the same time knowledge of the absolute. The word 
“ jiiana ” is rather unfortunate on account of its empirical 
associations. 2 Integral experience or anubhava, brings out 
the sense better. 

Samkara admits the reality of an intuitional consciousness, 
anubhava,3 where the distinctions of subject and object are 

1 " To understand, much more to know, spiritual reality is to assimilate 
it with ourselves who know it " (GentiJe ; Theory of Mind as Pure Act , p. io). 

* Madhva declares that it is not knowledge, since there is no object to 

known. “ JfleyabhSve jfi 2 nasy 5 py abhav&d.” Bjrh. Up., S.B.H., p. 460. 

I See S.B., i. 1. 2; ii. 1 4 ; iii. 3. 32 ; iii. 4. 13. 
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superseded and the truth of the supreme self realised.* It is 
the ineffable experience beyond thought and speech, which 
transforms our whole life and yields the certainty of a divine 
presence. It is the state of consciousness which is induced 
when the individual strips himself of all finite conditions, 
including his intelligence. It is accompanied by what Mr. 
Russell calls “ the true spirit of delight, the exaltation, the 
sense of being more than man.” 1 Foretastes of such 
bliss we have in moments of selfless contemplation and 
aesthetic enjoyment.3 It is sak§atkara or direct perception, 
which is manifested when the avidya is destroyed and the 
individual knows that the Atman and the jiva are one. It 
is also called samyagjnana (perfect knowledge) 4 or samyag- 
darSana (perfect intuition).5 While samyagjnana insists on 
the reflective preparation necessary for it, samyagdar&ana 
points to the immediacy of intuition, where the ultimate 
reality is the object of direct apprehension (ik§ana) as well 
as meditation (dhyana). 6 Samkara explains that it is possible 
for us to meditate on unreal objects but not to experience 
them; so that his anubhava is different from idealised fancy. 
The Yogin is said to see God in the state of samradhana, 
which Samkara explains as sinking oneself in pious medita¬ 
tions Samkara admits ar§ajnana, by which Indra and 
Vamadeva realised identity with Brahman. 8 Psychologically 
it is of the nature of perception,9 since it is direct awareness 


* See Atmabodha , p. 41. * Philosophical Essays , p. 73. 

s Plotinus says : " It is that union of which the union of earthly lovers 
who wish to bind their being with each other is a copy " ( Enneads , vi. 7. 34). 
Cp. Bjrh. Up., vi. 3. 21. 

4 S.B., i. 2. 8 . 5 S.B., i. 3. 13. 6 S.B., i. 3. 13. 

7 S.B., iii. 2. 24. See also Katha Up., iv. 1. To the objection whether 
such an act of meditation does not involve a distinction between the subject 
and object of meditation, Saihkara answers: " As light, ether, the sun, 
and so on appear differentiated, as it were, through their objects, such as 
fingers, vessels, water, and so on, which constitute the limiting adjuncts, 
while in reality they preserve their essential non-differentiatedness, so the 
distinction of different selves is due to limiting adjuncts only, while the 
unity of all selves is natural and original'* (S.B., iii. 2. 25). 

8 It is explained in Ratnaprabhd as “ the spontaneous intuition of truth 
rendered possible through the hearing, etc., acquired in former existences/' 
Janm£ntarakjrta£ravaQadin& as miff janriani, svatassiddham, darSanam 2r$am 
(i. 1. 30). See S.B. on Tait. Up., i. 10. 

9 S.B.. i. 4. 14. 
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of reality; only the latter is not of the nature of an existent 
in space and time. Anubhava is not consciousness of this or 
that thing, but it is to know and see in oneself the being of 
all beings, the Ground and the Abyss. As direct experience 
or anubhava, in the Nyaya sense of the word, is the sole 
means of knowledge of the external world, anubhava of non¬ 
dual existence is the innermost experience on which whatever 
we know and believe of the supersensual world depends. 
The object of intuition is not a private fancy or a subjective 
abstraction in the mind of the knower. It is a real object, 1 
which is unaffected by our apprehension or non-apprehension 
of it, though its reality is of a higher kind than that of 
particular objects of space and time which are involved in a 
perpetual flux and cannot therefore be regarded strictly as 
real.* The subtleties of the schools are all silenced before 
the protest of the soul that it has seen reality. “ How can 
one contest the fact of another possessing the knowledge of 
Brahman, though still in the body, vouched as it is by his 
heart's conviction ? " 3 All faith and devotion, all study and 
meditation, are intended to train us for this experience.* 
Intuition of self, however, comes only to a mind prepared for 
it. It does not come out of the blue. It is the noblest 
blossoming of man’s reason. It is not a mere fancy which 
refuses to make an appeal to man’s intelligence. What is 
true is true for every intelligence that can apprehend it. 
There is no such thing as a private truth, any more than a 
private sun or a private science. Truth has an intrinsic and 
universal character, which depends on no individual, not even 
on God. The process of apprehending reality may be private or 
singular, but not the object apprehended. The real cannot be 
real now and then, here and there, but always and everywhere. 

Kant spoke of an intellectual intuition to indicate the 

* AnubhavSvasSnatvad bhutavastuvi§ayatvac ca (S.B., i. I. 2). 

* Cp. with this, Plato’s realism, where reason discloses the world of reality 
lifted altogether out of space and time, “ a reality colourless, formless and 
intangible . . . visible to the mind alone who is lord of the soul” (Phaedrus). 
While Plato recognises a plurality of essences, Saifakara has only one essence. 

J Kathaih hy ekasya, svahfdayapratyayam brahmavedanam, deha- 
dharaflaih c&parei^a pratik?epturfi Sakyate ? (iv. z. 15, S.B.). 

4 S.B., ii. 1. 6. Anubhav£vas£nam brahmavijnanam (D.S.V., p. 89 n.). 
Anubhavarudham eva ca vidy&phalam (iii. 4. 15). The fruit of knowledge 
is manifest to intuition (S.B.G., ii. 21 ; Bjh. Up., iv. 4. 19). 
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mode of consciousness by which a knowledge of things in 
themselves might be obtained in a non-logical way. According 
to Fichte, intellectual intuition enables us to get at self- 
consciousness, which is the basis of all knowledge in his 
philosophy. Schelling employs the same term to denote the 
consciousness of the absolute, the identity between subject 
and object. But, according to Samkara, the object of intuition 
is not the many things in themselves of Kant, or the self of 
Fichte, or the neutruum of Schelling, but the Atman or the 
universal consciousness. As for Plotinus, so for Samkara, the 
absolute is not presented as an object, but in an immediate con¬ 
tact which is above knowledge. 1 Since the intuitional knowledge 
is not contradicted by anything else, it is the highest truth. 1 

Anubhava is not the immediacy of an uninterpreted 
sensation, where the existence and the content of what is 
apprehended are not separated. It has kinship with artistic 
insight rather than animal perception. It is immediacy which 
is higher and not lower than mediate reflective knowledge. 
The real is, no doubt, problematic from the point of view of 
demonstrable knowledge, and our ideas of God, freedom and 
immortality are only names and symbols of the deepest of 
human values, which we may strive after but never attain until 
we transcend the never-ending struggle of mind with its anti¬ 
nomies. Anubhava and adhyasa, intuition and intellect, point 
to a fissure between the infinite reality and the finite mind. 

Samkara admits that, while this anubhava is open to all, 
few attain to it.3 But the important point is, that it is open 
to all. Reality is there, objective, ever-present, waiting to 
be seen by the individual minds that can seize it. Apparently 

1 Ertneads, vi. 9. 4. 

* Badhakajnanantarabhav&c ca (S.B., ii. 1. 14). In the SataMokt it is 
said: " Scripture speaks of the knowledge of Brahman as twofold, viz. 
experience relating to oneself (svSnubhuti) and conclusive certainty (upa- 
patti). The former arises in relation to the body (dehanubandhat), while 
the latter arises with reference to the universe (sarvatmakatvat). First 
arises the experience that * I am Brahman * (brahm&ham asmlty anubhava), 
and then that * All this is Brahman ’ (Sarvam khalvidam brahma).’* 

I Cp. Dean Inge: " Complete knowledge is the complete.unity of the 
Knower and known, for we can in the last resort only know ourselves. The 
process of divine knowledge therefore consists in calling into activity a 
faculty which, as Plotinus says, all possess but few use, the gift which the 
Cambridge Platonists called the seed of the deiform nature in the human 
soul ** (Outspoken Essays , Second Series, p. 14). 
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Samkara has no sympathy with the view that the real reveals 
itself to a few elect souls in moments of illumination through 
doubtful dreams and mystic voices. A God who reveals 
himself to some and not to others is a fiction of pious imagina¬ 
tion. Insight or spiritual experience is, as a matter of fact, 
confined to some individuals, though it is a universal possession, 
while reason is common to the greater mass of thinking 
humanity. While some powers are well developed in all 
men, others are not equally developed. In the present state 
of evolution, anubhava may be subjective and its evidence 
worthy of credence only when it is in conformity with the 
dictates of reason. 


XXII 

Intuition (Anubhava), Intellect (Tarka), and Scripture 

(Sruti) 

While intuitional experience carries with it the highest 
degree of certitude, it has only a low degree of conceptual 
clearness. This is why interpretation is necessary, and these 
interpretations are fallible and so require endless revision. 
Sruti attempts to say things which are not fully to be 
said. Men of vidya, or vision, say what language and logic 
were not invented to say. Those who have had no direct 
insight into reality are obliged to take on trust the Vedic 
views which record the highest experiences of some of the 
greatest minds who have wrestled with this problem of 
apprehending reality. For the ordinary man the central 
truth of the ultimate consciousness is essentially revealed, 
and not ascertained by any human evidence like that of 
perception or inference. These latter give us strong sugges¬ 
tions of the beyond, but not positive proofs. Samkara admits 
that truth has to be investigated, 1 and himself adopts the 
principle of non-contradiction in criticising rival systems. 
His objection to the other philosophical conceptions, notably 
those of Buddhism, is not so much that they are open to 
criticism, but that they have not realised the inadequacy of 
the dialectical method. He holds that the Vedic testimony 

* Satyaxfa vijijfiasitavyam (S.B., i. 3. 8). 
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is superior to the evidence of the senses or the conclusions 
of reason, though, of course, it is useless in the regions open 
to perception ar.d inference. A hundred texts cannot make 
fire cold. 1 It is the aim of the Scriptures to impart such 
knowledge as cannot be reached through the ordinary 
means* 

It is the purpose of the Vedas to teach the oneness of the 
Atman.3 Samkara says that this investigation of the Vedanta 
is not the cause of our freedom from avidya, for all investiga¬ 
tion as well as all knowledge, involving as it does the duality 
of subject and object, is a hindrance to the recognition of 
Brahman. It helps us to unmask folly rather than achieve 
wisdom.4 To remove avidya is to realise the truth even as 
the realisation of the rope means the removal of the mis¬ 
conception of the snake. ? No additional instrument or fresh 
act of knowledge is necessary to realise the truth. 6 “ Know¬ 
ledge does not wait even for the moment immediately next 
the annihilation of duality, for if it did there would be an 
infinite regress, and duality will never be annihilated. The 
two are simultaneous.” 7 We reach the real when the wrong 
view is cleared up. 8 If the question is asked as to how we 
are helped out of avidya to vidya—an illegitimate question, 
since, when error is destroyed, truth, which is self-sufficient, 
is revealed—no better answer than assigning it to the grace 
of God is possible.9 The pure soul is like a blind man whose 
lost sight is restored as by the grace of God. 

* Jfianarh tu pramAnaj any aril yathAbhutavi^ayarh ca. Na tanniyoga- 
Satenapi karayiturh gakyate, na ca prati?edha£aten&pi varayituih Sakyate 
(S.B., iii. 2. 21 ; S.B.G., xviii. 66). 

* Pratyak§adipramaoanupalabdhe hy vi?aye Srutil? prAmapyaib na 
pratyak§adivi§aye (S.B.G., xviii. 66). Ajfiatajft&panarh hy Sastram. 

3 Atmaikatvavidyapratipattaye sarve vedandl arabhyante (S.B., Intro¬ 
duction). 

4 Avidyakalpitabhedanivftti (S.B., i. i. 4). See S.B.G., ii. 18. Cp. 

Plotinus : “ God is neither to be expressed in speech nor in written discourse ; 
but we speak and write in order to direct the soul to him and to stimulate 
it to rise from thought to vision, like one who points the upward road which 
they who would behold him have to traverse. Our teaching reaches so far 
only as to indicate the way in which they shoul 1 go, but the vision itself 
must be their own achievement ** (Enneads, vi. 9. 4 ; Caird : Greek Theology , 
vol. ii, p. 237). 5 S.B. on Up. # ii. 7. 

* Ibid. 7 Ibid . 8 Atmaiva ajftSnahtniti. 

9 S.B., ii. 3. 41. See Katha Up., ii. 22. Deussen has this in view when 
he charges &aihkara with theological bias. See D.S.V., pp. 86-87. 
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To accept Sruti is to accept the witness of the saints and 
sages. To ignore Sruti is to ignore the most vital part of 
the experience of the human race. In matters of physical 
science we accept what the greatest investigators in those 
departments declare for truth ; in music we attend to what 
the accredited great composers have written, and endeavour 
thereby to improve our natural appreciation of musical 
beauty. In matters of religious truth we should listen with 
respect to what the great religious geniuses, who strove by 
faith and devotion to attain their spiritual eminence, have 
given out. There is no use of pitting against the last the 
opinion of the first. “ Mere reflection must not be quoted 
against a matter which is to be known by sacred tradition; 
for reflections which, without basis in traditions, rest only 
on the speculation (utpreksa) of men are untenable, since 
such speculation is unbridled.” * If we depend on thought, 
we have to doubt the world, doubt our being, doubt the future, 
and end our life in doubt. But since we must either react 
on our environment or be destroyed by it, the force of the 
life within drives us irresistibly to faith. There are spiritual 
impulses which refuse to be set aside at the bidding of logic. 
No one can live on negation- Sariikara's philosophical under¬ 
taking is intended to disillusion us with systematic philosophy 
and make out that logic by itself leads to scepticism. We 
assume that the world is a rational one and a righteous one. 
We believe in the wholeness of the world without any 
acquaintance with its significant details. We call it an 
assumption, since we cannot hope to discover the eternal 
#rder underlying the apparent disorder. By accepting the 
reality of a divine mind, ISvara, our lives gain in richness 
and security.* Besides, truth 3 must be identical,4 uncon- 
tradictable.5 and universally accepted; but the results of 

* S.B., ii. i. ii. That is why opinions of even such recognised thinkers 
like Kapila and Kaijiada often contradict each other. Cp. Kum&rila: " A 
thing inferred with ever so great a care by logicians, however expert, is quite 
otherwise explained by other and greater experts." 

* •• Neither by direct knowledge nor by inference can men have any 
idea as to their relation with another birth or as to the existence of the self 
after death. Hence the need for the revelation of the scriptures ” (S.B. os 
Bjh. Up., Introduction). 

9 Samyagjf&na. 4 Ekarftpam. 

S Puru$&Q&ih vipratipattir anupapannS. 
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reflection are not so accepted. But “ the Veda as a source 
of knowledge is eternal, its subject stands fast, the full know¬ 
ledge of it formed thereform cannot be turned aside by all 
the speculations of the past, present and future." Mere 
reasoning is a formal process. The conclusions at which it 
arrives depend on the premises with which it starts, and 
Samkara insists that the religious experience as recorded in 
the scriptures ought to be the basis for reason in the matter 
of the philosophy of religion. By tarka, Sarhkara means 
reason that has not been restrained by the lessons of history. 
Such individualistic reasoning cannot lead to the establish¬ 
ment of truth on account of the endless diversity in the power 
of apprehension. 1 * 3 4 * The Sruti embodies the truths of spirit 
which have satisfied the spiritual instincts of a large portion 
of humanity. It contains the traditional convictions of the 
race which embody not so much thought as the life of spirit, 
and for those of us who do not share the life these recorded 
experiences are of great value.* 

Samkara recognises the need of reason for testing scriptural 
views. Wherever he has an opportunity, he tries to confirm 
scriptural statements by rational argument.3 Reasoning 
(tarka), which works as an auxiliary of intuition (anubhava), 
is commended by him.4 Reason with him is a critical weapon 
against untested assumptions and a creative principle which 
selects and emphasises the facts of truth.5 “ Even those 
destitute of the power of judgment do not attach themselves 
to particular traditions without any reason.” 6 

Anubhava is the vital spiritual experience which can be 

1 Kasyacit kvacit paksapate sati puru$amativairupyena tattvivyava- 
sthAnaprasahgat (S.B., ii. i. i). 

* S.B., ii. i. ii ; ii. 3. i ; i. 1. 2. 

3 See S.B. on Gau<?apada's K&rikd, iii. 27. In commenting on iii. 1 of 
Gau^apada's Kdrikd, Samkara says : M It is asked whether the Advaita 
is to be taken as proved only on the evidence of £ruti and whether reason 
cannot possibly demonstrate it, and this chapter shows how the Advaita 
can be demonstrated by reason.” For a fuller discussion of the relation 
of reason to revelation in Saihkara's philosophy, see two articles by Mr. V, 
Subrahmanya Aiyar in Sanskrit Research for July 1915, and Indian Philo - 
sophicaJ Review for April 1918, and Mr. S. Suryanarayanan’s paper on 
“ Critical Idealism and the Advaita Vedanta ” in the .. Mysore University 
Magazine for November 1919. 

4 S.B., ii. 1. 6 ; ii. 1. 11. 

s SJB., ii. i. 4, 37 ; ii. 2. 41 ; ii. 4. 12, * S.B., ii. 1. 1. 
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communicated only through the language,of imagination, and 
Sruti is the written code embodying it Without the back¬ 
ground of the experience the statement of the Sruti is mere 
sound without sense. 1 ' Texts which contain censure or praise 
(arthavada) and which have not any independent import help 
to strengthen injunctions (vidhivakyas), and they are not 
superior to perception. The texts which describe the nature 
of reality are authoritative.* Sruti, of course, has to conform 
to experience and cannot override it. Vacaspati says: “ A 
thousand scriptures cannot make a jar into a cloth. ”3 So 
also in religious discussions scriptural statements have to 
conform to the intuited facts. The highest evidence is per¬ 
ception, whether it is spiritual or sensuous, and is capable of 
being experienced by us on compliance with certain conditions. 
The authoritativeness of the Sruti is derived from the fact 
that it is but the expression of experience, and since experience 
is of a self-certifying character, the Vedas are said to be their 
own proof, requiring no support from elsewhere. 4 The Vedas, 
therefore, contain truths which man could by the exercise of 
his own faculties discover, though it is to our advantage 
that they are revealed, seeing that not all men have the 
courage, time and equipment to face such an enterprise. 


XXIII 

Higher Wisdom and Lower Knowledge 

Para vidya is absolute truth. Its content is the oneness 
of Atman and the sole reality thereof. If by means of the 
logical resources we try to describe the ultimate reality, we 

1 Mere £ruti is not superior to the evidence of perception, but 6ruti which 
has a definite import. TS-tparyavatl Srutifc pratyak$ 5 .d balavati, na §ruti- 
matram ( Bhamatl). S.L.S. 

* The author of Vivarana disputes this view of Bhamatl on the ground 
that the existence of independent import is not a safe criterion, and $ruti 
as such is superior to the testimony of other means of knowledge on account 
of its infallibility (nirdo§atv£t) and its nature as the iinal court of appeal 
for the ascertainment of truth (paratvSc ca). 

s Na hy agam§b sahasram api ghatam patayitum I§ate ( Bhamatl , Intro¬ 
duction). 

4 PramSuyam nirapek§am. 
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have perforce to employ myth and symbol. The Vedas give 
us the highest logical approximation to the truth. Empirical 
truth, or apara vidya, is not absolutely untrue. It is truth 
seen from the standpoint of the empirical consciousness. 1 
The world extended in space and time and causality is not 
final, but is relative to the degree of our enlightenment. It 
is due to our partial vision, and to the extent to which our 
vision is partial its object is abstract. The higher monistic 
and the lower pluralistic views cannot be true in the same 
sense. Samkara cuts the Gordian knot by attributing the 
latter to a fall from the higher. 

Lower knowledge is not illusory or deceptive, but is only 
relative. If not, Samkara’s elaborate and even passionate 
discussion of the lower knowledge will border on the grotesque. 
He admits that the lower knowledge leads us eventually to 
the higher wisdom. “ This scriptural account of creation 
admitted by avidya . . . has, for its highest aim, the teachings 
that Brahman is the true self. This must not be forgotten.” 1 
Transcendental absolutism becomes when it passes through 
the mill of man’s mind an empirical theism, which is true 
until true knowledge arises, even as dream states are true 
until awakening occurs. 3 

Avidya, or finite thought, bears its witness to the real 
which transcends thought It leads us to the conclusion 
that its truth is relative and that it cannot directly grasp 
the nature of reality. 4 While the ordinary mystic strives to 

1 Cp. Deussen : ** Strictly viewed, this apara vidya is nothing but meta¬ 
physics in an empiric dress, i.e. vidyA as it appears considered from the 
standpoint of avidya, the realism innate in us " (D.S.V., p. ioo). 

* D.S.V., p. 106. 3 S.B., ii. i. 14. 

4 Cp. Dr. McTaggart: ** A mysticism which ignores the claims of the 
understanding would no doubt be doomed. None ever went about to break 
logic, but in the end logic broke him. But there is a mysticism which starts 
from the standpoint of the understanding and only departs from it in so 
far as that standpoint shows itself not to be ultimate, but to postulate 
something beyond itself. To transcend the lower is not to ignore it" 
(Hegelian Cosmology, p. 292). Spinoza draws a distinction between Ratio 
and Scientia Intuitiva. He believes in three kinds of knowledge: (i) That 
due to imagination which gives mere opinion. To it belong all inadequate 
and confused ideas. It is also the source of erroneous knowledge. (2) Reason 
which gives us common notions and the knowledge of science, which tries 
to “ understand the agreements, differences and contrasts of things ” 
( Ethics , vol. ii, p. 29, Scholium). While Imagination accounts for the content 
of the average uninstructed man’s thinking, Reason is responsible for the 
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rise above differences and lose himself and the object of his 
quest in a cloud of unknowing, Samkara presents to us certain 
philosophical difficulties, and tells us that these indicate the 
possibility of a superior insight to which all that is divine and 
dark to intellect is radiant. The Vedas, which are regarded 
as authoritative, contain, according to Samkara, both higher 
wisdom and lower knowledge. They give descriptions of the one 
non-dual Brahman and the unreality of the pluralistic universe. 

We have, in Samkara's philosophy, three kinds of existence: 
(i) p&ramarthika, or ultimate reality ; (2) vySvaharika, or empirical 
existence ; and (3) pr&tibhcisika, or illusory existence. Brahman is of 
the first kind, the world of space-time-cause of the second, while imagined 
objects, like silver in the shell, are of the third kind. 1 Illusory exist¬ 
ence has no universality about it. It arises on occasions. It has not 
any practical efficiency. The erroneous notion of apparent existence 
ceases when its substratum of experience is perceived ; the mistake 
in respect to empirical existence ceases when its substratum of Brahman 
is realised. The empirical world possesses a higher degree of truth 
than the world of fiction and dreams. It is the world of souls, their 
environment and their Lord, but strictly speaking it is rooted in the 
one Brahman.* Let it be clearly understood that the empirical self 
and the empirical world are both of the same rank of reality. The 
external world is not an illusion due to the projection of th^ ideas of 
the empirical ego. There is an external world in space independent 
of the empirical self and its ideas. These two empirical spheres of 
selves and things stand in a causal relation to each other. What we 
as empirical egos find in the world, we ourselves as transcendental 
subjects have placed there. 


systematic knowledge of the man of science. (3) Intuition involves the 
exercise of philosophic genius, artistic insight and creation. Its object is 
individual. However, Saihkara reminds us most among European thinkers 
of Plato. Both were great spiritual realists who synthesised the main 
tendencies of the past in their own thoughts. Both distinguished knowledge 
into two kinds, higher and lower, the former referring to the ultimate truth 
or the ideal good, the latter to the world of shadows. Admitting that reality 
lies far behind the surface appearances, both tell us that it can be grasped 
by a complete withdrawal of the soul into its own self. Both believe in 
intuition which gives us the transcendent vision of reality. 

1 Ved&ntaparibhd$&. In some later Advaita treatises this distinction is 
applied to the jlva also. In the Dfgdr&yaviveka, it is said that the impersonal 
consciousness limited by the adjuncts is the real self; when it assigns to 
itself agency and activity and is limited by the senses and the antafrkarapa, 
it is the empirical self; the apparent jlva believes that its dream body and 
consciousness all belong to it (S.L.S., i). 

• Cp. Anandagiri on S.B. on Mau^Qkya Up. Brahmagy eva jlvo jagad 
I 4 vara 6 ceti sarvaih k&lpanikarh sambhavati. 
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XXIV 

Samkara's Theory and Some Western Views Compared 

Samkara’s theory of knowledge is often compared with 
that of Kant . 1 While there are striking similarities, there are 
far-reaching differences. Like Kant, Samkara formulates the 
problem of the possibility of knowledge—even knowledge of 
self—and puts it in the forefront of philosophical inquiry. 
Both of them look upon the world of experience as phenomenal, 
and trace the root of this limitation to the structure of the 
human mind. By an examination of man’s cognitive mechan¬ 
ism, Kant arrives at the conclusion that it is impossible for 
man to have a knowledge of transcendent objects, for whatever 
becomes an object of knowledge is enveloped in the forms of 
space, time and the categories of the understanding, the chief 
of which is causality. The being of reality is not apprehended 
by us ; what we grasp is an apprearance thereof. According 
to Samkara, it is some monstrous deformity of our vision 
that makes us see what is really one as if it were many- 
Paradoxically enough, our logical activity forces on us a 
phenomenal world which for ever insinuates itself between us 
and the reality. Both Saihkara and Kant attempt to solve 
the question of the conditions of knowledge by the critical 
rather than the empirical method. Samkara avoided the error 
of Kant, who sought not so much the logical implications of 
experience as the a priori conditions of experience, and thus 
asserted the reality of an extra-empirical world of things in 
themselves. Samkara’s object was to discover the immanent 
principle within experience, and not a world beyond it. Both, 
however, agree that if the logical intellect sets itself up as 
constitutive of reality, it forfeits its title to truth and becomes, 
as Kant says, a faculty of illusion. Samkara and Kant 
repudiate mentalism. As against Descartes, who distinguishes 
between our knowledge of our own existence, which is imme¬ 
diate and indubitable, and that of external objects, which is 

* The mystic idealism of Plotinus is said to owe much of its content 
to Indian thought. We know that Plotinus accompanied the Emperor 
Gordian in his campaign in the East, and he may have then come into 
contact with the representatives of Indian idealism. 
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only inferential and problematic, Kant contends that our 
knowledge of the external world is quite as direct and certain 
as our knowledge of self. He repudiates Berkeleyan sub¬ 
jectivism in the famous section on the 44 Refutation of Idealism ” 
in the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason. 44 The 
simple but empirically determined consciousness of my own 
existence proves the existence of external objects in space." 
But if by real we understand that which is thought of as 
existing independent of consciousness and out of all relation 
to any knowledge, then, according to Sarhkara, neither the 
empirical self as we are acquainted with it nor the external 
world as it is known to us is real; and Kant says that all 
objects of experience are phenomena and not noumena . 1 If, 
on the other hand, we mean by the real, dependable matter 
of experience, then both the empirical self and the external 
world are real, and the two stand on the same footing. The 
finite self and the world are real or unreal according to the 
meaning assigned to reality. While Kant believes in a 
plurality of things in themselves, Sarhkara declares that 
there is only one fundamental reality. In this matter Samkara 
is certainly more philosophical than Kant, who illegitimately 
imports the distinctions of the world into the region of things- 
in-themselves. 

Samkara does not draw a hard-and-fast line of distinction 
between sense and understanding, as Kant does, nor does 
he believe that the principles of our intelligence have no 
power to represent concrete fact. According to Kant, the 
rhapsody of perceptions which is not knowledge is what is 
given to us; what we make of it by means of our categories, 
which add necessity and universality from outside, is know¬ 
ledge. In Samkara, there is no contrast between the mental 
construction and the presented fact. The two are adapted 
to each other. This is also the difference between Samkara 
and Bradley. Samkara would not say that in actual feeling 
we have the 44 that," and that thought rests on the vicious 
abstraction of separating the 44 what " from the 44 that," the 
result being that we are unable to recapture the 44 that" 
through mere ideal representation. Nor would Samkara 
endorse the objection of Aristotle against Plato, that if the 

* See Kant's Prolegomena . See 13, Remark II. 
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sensible is not the intelligible, then ideas cannot help us to 
understand the sensible world. The sensible, for Samkara, is 
less than the intelligible, and the latter helps us to comprehend 
the former, though he believes that even the intelligible falls 
short of the real. He distinguishes the real from the sensible 
as well as the intelligible, and holds that the latter is a greater 
approximation to reality than the former. 

Sometimes Samkara's theory is compared with that of 
M. Bergson, which argues that there has been a growth of 
consciousness in man. The upward ascent from the amoeba 
has been a long one. Many kinds of awareness or conscious¬ 
ness implicit in those beings have been suppressed in the 
development of man. We have paid an enormous price for 
being what we are. While our logical minds are useful for 
practical purposes, it is unreasonable to suppose that the 
whole of us is exhausted by what we are now. Even in this 
world we come across men of genius or insight, in whom the 
slumbering powers are stirred to life. Samkara would not 
agree with Bergson's view that the intellect breaks up the 
flow of life, that the unending dynamic process is reduced by 
intellect to a static or geometrical presentation. Intellect not 
only dissects reality, but attempts to reconstitute it. It is 
both analytic and synthetic in its functions. Thought dis¬ 
places contingency by law. It does not merely sunder reality 
into parts, but holds these in the bonds of unity by means of 
space, time and causality. To the concrete life of experience 
our intellects are quite adequate. Nay, they are made for 
each other, practically the parallel manifestations of one 
process. If Samkara regards intellect as not the highest 
mode of man's consciousness, it is because the completed 
world of intellect still leaves us with a riddle. The completed 
world of logic is not the complete world of life and experience. 
That is why Samkara does not regard it as final. For him 
it is not only mathematics that is abstract, but all knowledge 
—history, art, moral theory, and religion too ; for all these 
assume the dualistic standpoint. Samkara does not condemn 
the intellect on the ground that it employs analysis and 
abstraction. He accepts its concreteness and yet finds it to 
be unsatisfactory. When we pass from the simple elements 
to complex categories and arrive logically at the conception 
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of a supreme personality (ISvara), whose life is expressed in 
the universe, Samkara feels that our logic has grown in con¬ 
creteness. The triumph of thought is the triumph of the 
concrete, but the most concrete thought is abstract in the 
sense that it is incapable of apprehending reality as it is. 
The higher we think the better we know ; yet even the highest 
thought is not complete truth. In pressing forward and 
upward in the quest of reality with the aid of intelligence, 
we reach a reality seemingly full, rich and profound, that of 
ISvara, the only way in which Brahman can be envisaged at 
the level of finite thought. But Iivara is not the highest 
Brahman, since the unity of God is not an intelligible one. 

Among Western thinkers Bradley comes nearest to 
Samkara, though there are fundamental differences between 
the two. In the first part of his Appearance and Reality 
Bradley develops the doctrine of the limitations of human 
knowledge by an acute and penetrating criticism of the 
distinction of primary and secondary qualities, substance and 
attribute, qualities and relations. It is his considered con¬ 
viction that thought can never do justice to reality. By 
sundering the “ what ” and the “ that,” it is incapable of 
reaching the goal, i.e. recapturing the secret of reality. 
According to Bradley, when we have, say, the sensation of 
blue colour, we have a that which is actually present and a 
what, or the peculiar quality by which it is distinguished. In 
immediate apprehension we are not conscious of the dis¬ 
tinction between the two aspects. It is a “ this-what,” a 
process-content where the distinction of the “ this ” from the 
“ what " does not enter into consciousness. In judgment we 
distinguish the two, the predicate from the subject, and 
attribute the former to the latter. This is true of all judg¬ 
ments. Life or reality is feeling in which the “ that ” and 
the “ what ” are inseparable, while logical reflection is always 
abstract in the sense that its very essence lies in the mental 
separation of the content from the process. Samkara does not 
regard the separation of the that from the what as the essential 
defect of logic in the sense in which Bradley takes it; nor 
does he say that the reality which constitutes the subject of 
judgment is presented to us in the feeling fact itself. Granting 
that in knowledge the idea is not the psychical image, but an 
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ideal content, granting also that the ideal content is referred 
in the judgment to the real world, Samkara would say that 
the real which the ideal content tends to characterise is not 
the feeling experience of a private individual but the inde¬ 
pendent reality. Knowledge attempts to characterise by 
objective qualities, not any feeling or any extension of it, but 
the permanent reality out there, whatever may happen to me 
or my feeling. So long as we are investigating the nature of 
a private experience, we are engaged in a psychological quest 
and not a logical endeavour. The ambiguity due to Bradley’s 
use of the word “ feeling ” is absent in Samkara. He would, 
however, admit that the true subject of all judgment is reality 
as it is, and the predicate is a quality which we attribute 
to it, though it falls short of it. In this way subject and 
predicate correspond to reality and appearance. “ In every 
judgment the genuine subject is reality, which goes beyond 
the predicate and of which the predicate is an adjective.” 
Until the “ what ” coincides with the " that,” we have not 
truth ; when it coincides we have not thought. As Bradley 
says: “ If you predicate what is different, you ascribe to the 
subject what it is not ; and if you predicate what is not 
different, you say nothing at all.” So long as we think, the 
predicate is less than the subject, the appearance less than 
reality. All judgment, according to Samkara, is invalid, not 
because it separates the “ that ” from the ” what,” but 
because the predicate is other than the subject which is the 
reality. Without difference there is no thought; with 
difference there is no reality. Bradley believes that the real 
is the harmonious, and truth must therefore be a harmony. 
Self-completeness and consistency are the marks of reality. 
Samkara adopts these in the evaluation of possible predicates. 
Space, time and cause, etc., are neither self-complete nor 
consistent. They are self-discrepant and stretch beyond 
themselves. From the stricter point of view of Samkara, 
even harmonious truth is not reality. We cannot say that 
reality is a harmony, for the latter means a number of parts 
interrelated in a whole. This distinction of parts and whole 
is an empirical one, which we are attributing to the tran¬ 
scendental reality. Truth, as harmony, requires us to postulate 
an absolute experience of l£vara, which includes all finite 
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subjects and all finite objects in a systematic unity. Sarhkara 
holds that as the unity we assume is an unintelligible one, 
it has also the mark of appearance or unreality. Bradley is 
clear on this point. In all our thought the “ that " and the 
" what " fall out and are at strife. To restore the unity is 
an impossibility. Logic piously assumes that all aspects of 
the world belong to one whole, that the discrepancies are 
apparent, and that the predicates are all one with the subject, 
appearances one with reality. Bradley assumes that in the 
world of logic there is nothing so imperfect that it cannot be 
taken into reality with sufficient modification. But he does 
not clearly tell us what the extent of the modification is. 
When he says that no judgment can possibly be true so long 
as the subject of judgment is reality, he is perfectly logical, 
and Samkara would endorse his view. Bradley observes: 
“ The conclusion to which I am brought is that a relational 
way of thought—anyone that moves by the machinery of 
terms and relations—must give appearance and not truth. 
It is a makeshift, a device, a mere practical compromise, 
most necessary, but in the end most indefensible." From this 
it follows that even the representation of reality as a harmony 
is a “ device, a practical compromise most necessary, but in 
the end most indefensible." For Samkara, as for Bradley, 
the weakness of logic is in its assumption of the distinction 
between the knower and the known. All duality is mental . 1 

The logic of Samkara has in it elements of both agnosti¬ 
cism and mysticism. The absolute is the unattainable goal 
towards which the finite intellect strives, and when it reaches 
its consummation thought ceases to be what it is in our 
empirical life, and passes into a higher and more direct form 
of apprehension in which it and its object can no longer be 
distinguished. Logical dialectic helps us to overcome the 
errors into which thought of necessity falls. The incon¬ 
sistencies and the incompleteness in which Samkara's theory 
of knowledge is content to remain are not due to any defects 
in his reasoning, but are the inevitable imperfections of a 
philosophy which tries to go to the depth of things. For 
him knowledge is so vital and error so fatal that he will not 
admit anything as true unless it stands the scrutiny of logic. 

* Dvaitarh sarvam manas. 
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XXV 

The Objective Approach : Space, Time and Cause 

Dissatisfaction with the first view of things is the mother 
of all metaphysics. While common sense accepts the surface 
phenomena as real, reflection asks whether the first view is 
to be regarded as the final one. To discriminate the real 
from the unreal, the eternal from the transitory, is the chief 
function of philosophy. At a time when the problem of religion 
was formulated in terms of the question whether God exists, 
Samkara said that the chief problem related to the real as 
opposed to the existent. That which does not exist may be 
real, while that which does may not be so ; for the real it is 
impossible to exist. This distinction is the justification of 
metaphysics as distinct from physics, and pervades all philo¬ 
sophical thinking, Eastern as well as Western. The " matter ” 
of the Milesians, the " elements ” of Empedocles and Anaxa¬ 
goras, the “ numbers ” of Pythagoras, the “ atoms ” of 
Leucippus and Democritus, the “ ideas ” of Plato, and the 
“ entelechies ” of Aristotle, represent the results of the search 
for the real behind the appearances. The Middle Ages were 
busy with the problem of essence versus existence. Descartes 
and Spinoza were obsessed by it. Wolff and Kant changed 
the terms and opposed the noumenon to the phenomenon. 
Hegel distinguished being from existence. Modern scientists 
consider that the things we perceive are phenomena of the 
real, which is electric energy. Though there are far-reaching 
differences among these thinkers, the persistent common 
element is the distinction of reality into a true self-existent 
and an apparent derived one. 

For Samkara, philosophy is an exposition of the eternal 
nature of reality or the innermost essence of the world. It is 
Brahmavidya. For him the existent is not the real. The 
happening of an event is one thing; the attribution of value 
to it another. The fact that we perceive a thing does not 
mean that it is true. If all that occurs or. that we per¬ 
ceive were true, then there could not be a false experience. 
Even deceptive dreams are events of an inner life. As mere 
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happenings, all experiences are on the same level, are neither 
true nor false. 1 Logic regards those things as true which are 
open to the observation of every intelligence, and those as 
false which are purely private. Samkara takes up the central 
principles of experience, and declares that whatever is bound 
by space, time and cause cannot be real. Our experience has 
space for its general form, but the real is non-spatial and 
indivisible. For whatever is spatial is divisible, and the 
latter is always a produced effect and not a reality which is 
unproduced and indivisible and therefore non-spatial. 2 The 
universality (vibhutva) of space is only relative. Whatever 
is limited in space is limited in time also.3 Time has an 
inherent tendency to pass beyond itself, though it can never 
do so. It is real in the world of experience.4 Within the 
world of experience time has universal scope. But the 
unending duration of the world is not self-sufficient. The 
temporal is not the real. 

Since causality is the central category of experience, 
Saihkara subjects it to a penetrating criticism intended to 
show the thoroughly unsatisfactory nature of the concept. 
That events are interconnected in a system is the assumption 
of common sense and science. 

Saihkara criticises the Nyiiya-Vai£e§ika view that the effect is 
something not contained in the cause. He argues that the effect 
must exist before its manifestation as the cause; for where a thing 
is not already present, it cannot arise. Oil cannot be pressed out of 
sand. If the effect were not prefigured in the cause, no amount ol 
activity could bring it forth from the cause. All that the agent does 
is to transform the cause into the form of the effect. If the effect 
were not in existence before its manifestation, then the activity of the 
agent respecting it would be without an object. If we regard the 

* Cp. Bradley: " That I find something in existence, in the world or in 
myself, shows that this something exists, and it cannot show more. . . . 
The given, of course, is given; it must be recognised and it cannot 
ignored. But between recognising a datum and receiving blindly its content 
as reality is a very wide interval ” (Appearance and Reality , pp. 206-207). 

» See S.B., ii. 3. 7. 

J Yad dhi loka iyattaparicchinnam vastu ghatcldi tad antavad dr$t&rr 
(S.B., ii. 2. 41). 

4 Some of the Puranas regard time as eternal, Prakftife puru$ai caiva 
nityau k£la£ ca sattama ( Vi$nu Purdna ); but, as Vidyaranya observes, the 
viewpoint of the Pur&ijas is that of the empirical world. Puranasy&vidya 
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effect as an extension beyond itself of the cause which is inherent in 
it, then it means that the effect is there already and is not freshly 
brought out. To the objection that if the effect exists in the cause, 
the activity of the causal agent is purposeless, Saihkara says in reply 
that the activity of the agent ” may be looked upon as having a 
purpose in so far as it arranges the causal substance in the form of 
the effect.” Cause and effect are continuous, i.e. there is no lapse 
of time in which the cause persists unchanged. For if the cause could 
persist like this for some time unchanged and then suddenly change, 
there must be a reason for this sudden change which we do not know. 
The cause, therefore, is said to change continuously into the effect. 
If causation is continuous, then cause and effect are not two distinct 
things, and we cannot speak of one becoming the other. It is said 
that the cause has in it a certain reaching forth 1 (ati^aya) towards 
the effect, a power by which it brings the effect into manifestation. 
Samkara says : ” If by atiSaya you understand the antecedent condition 
of the effect, you abandon the doctrine that the effect does not exist 
in the cause. If by it you mean a certain power of the cause assumed 
with the object of accounting for the fact, that only one determined 
effect springs from the cause, you must admit that the power can 
determine the particular effect only if it is neither other (than cause and 
effect) nor non-existent; for if it were either, it would not be different 
from anything else which is either non-existent or other than cause 
and effect (and then it will not be able to produce the particular effect). 
It follows that that power is identical with the self of the cause and 
the effect is identical with the self of that power.” Again, the cause 
does not merely precede the effect but makes it occur. Unless the 
cause persists in the effect, the latter cannot be perceived. Clay con¬ 
tinues in the vessel and the threads in the cloth. Cause and effect 
are not two different things which can be seen independent of each 
other like horse and cow. The difference between the effect before 
manifestation and after is a relative one. The cause and the effect 
represent two phases of one thing and are really of one nature.* It 
is said that two things cannot be of the same nature, when their forms 
are altered by manifestation and dissolution. Samkara says that this 
contention is absurd. " Manifestation, like the springing of plants 
from seeds, is only a becoming visible of what was already existent, 
conditioned by the accumulation of like particles ; and in the same 
way dissolution is a becoming invisible, caused by the disappearance 
of these same particles. If we were to recognise a transition from 
non-existence to existence in them and from existence to non-existence, 
then the embryo would be other than the subsequently bom man, the 
youth would be other than the greybeard he becomes, and the father 
of the one would not be the father of the other.” 3 A thing is not 
changed by a change in outward appearance. Devadatta is the same 

• S.B., ii. i. 17. 


» S.R, H i. lS. 

I S.B., ii. i. IS; D.S.V., pp. 258-259. 
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whether he opens his arms or folds them. " Substances themselves 
persist, e.g. milk through its existence as sour milk, etc. They take 
the name of effect, and we cannot think of the effect as different from 
the cause even if we tried for a hundred years. As it is the original 
cause which, up to the last effect, appears in the form of this or that 
effect like an actor in all possible parts, it is thereby logically proved 
that the effect exists before its manifestation and is identical with the 
cause." x Saihkara illustrates his view by the example of the cloth, 
and argues that so long as the cloth is rolled up, we cannot see whether 
it is a cloth or something else, and even if it be seen its length and 
breadth are unknown, and when it is unrolled we see what it is as well 
as its length and breadth. Since the rolled up and the unrolled cloths 
are not different, so are cause and effect not different.* A substance 
does not forfeit its nature and become another substance by appearing 
under a different aspect. All change is change of and in something. 
A mere succession of disconnected contents held together by no 
common nature is no change at all. All that happens is a change of 
form. The continuity of the substance of milk in the curds, of the 
seed in the tree, is to be allowed whether it is visible as in the former 
instance or invisible as in the latter case. It may even be said that 
the cause is the only reality and the effects are mere appearances .3 
Samkara adopts the theory that cause and effect are not different.* 
He reduces the transitions from causes to effects, which underlie the 
entire dynamic evolution of reality to a static relation of sequence 
characteristic of certain types of logical and theoretic connection .3 

Causal explanation cannot be complete. There is an 
indefinite number of terms before and after any given member 
of the series. Every event points back to the conditions out 
of which it has arisen. To say that A is the cause of B is 
not to explain B. 6 To postulate a first cause is arbitrary, 
since it would be to assume a beginning for the causal series, 
a beginning for time. Either the first cause has a previous 
cause or else the whole causal scheme is illogical. But if 
there is no first cause, the causal explanation is inadequate. 
We are obliged to break up the continuity of nature into 
past, present and future. What comes to us as an unbroken 

1 S.B., ii. i. 18. » S.B., ii. i. 19. 3 Ibid. 

* Karyakaranabheda, or t&datmya, or ananyatva. See S.B., ii. 1. 14; 
i. 4. 14 ; and Gaudapada's Karika, iii. 15. Sure^vara's Vdrttika, p. 258. 

5 Some scientists of the present day dispense with dynamic concepts 
like force and energy, and are content with descriptive formulae devoid of 
any implication of ultimate causal explanation. 

6 Cp. Campbell: “ The use of the causal relation in a law is a confession 
of incomplete knowledge ” {Physics. The Elements , p. 67). 
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stream is made into a discontinuous series. We begin with 
one event A, followed by another B, between which we try 
to institute a causal connection. At best the category of 
causality can explain phenomena only so long as we look 
upon them as completely determined by their relations to 
each other, without reference to the ultimate principle which 
is not itself one of the phenomena determined. To this is 
to be added that causality is a relation and all relations are 
ultimately unintelligible. If the causal rule were ultimate, 
then the causal chain could not be abruptly snapped at any 
stage. But the Scriptures assure us that we can get out of 
its sway.* 

Gaudapada's arguments * are approved by Samkara. 
Since cause and effect are identical, change and causation are 
only appearances. Since cause is rooted in the very organisa¬ 
tion of our intellect, we are obliged to use the causal category 
of the determination of events by antecedent ones. “ The 
reason for assuming the non-difference of cause and effect is 

* Sariikara raises the question as to how the effect, which is a substance 

consisting of parts, is said to abiue in its cause, i.e . the material parts of 
which it consists. Does it abide in all the parts taken together or in each 
particular part ? " If you say that it abides in all the parts together, it 

follows that the whole as such cannot be perceived, since it is impossible 
that all the parts should be in contact with the organs of perception. . . . 
Nor can it be said that the whole is apprehended through some of the parts 
only, since manyness, which abides in all its substrates together, is not 
apprehended so long as only some of these substrates are apprehended. 
If it is assumed that the whole abides in all the parts by the mediation of 
intervening aggregates of parts, then we should have to assume other parts 
in addition to the primary originative parts of the whole in order that, by 
means of those other parts, the whole could abide in the primary parts. . . . 
The sword, for example, pervades the sheath by means of parts different 
from the parts of the sheath. This leads to infinite regress, since in order 
to explain how the whole abides in certain given parts we should always 
have to assume further parts. If we adopt the second alternative of the 
whole abiding in each particular part . . . several wholes would result. If 
the opponent rejoins that the whole may be fully present in each part, as 
the generic character of the cow is fully present in each individual cow, we 
say that the generic attributes of the cow are visibly perceived in each 
individual cow, but the whole is not thus perceived in each particular part. 
If the whole were fully present in each part, the result would be that the 
whole would produce its effects indifferently with any of its parts. A cow, 
for instance, would give milk from her horns or her tail. But such things 
are not seen to take place." For a criticism of the samavSya relation 
binding cause and effect see S.B., ii. i. 18. 

* See S.B. on Karikd , iv. 11-20 ; iv. 40. 
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the fact that the understanding is affected by cause and 
effect jointly.” 1 Commenting on it, Anandagiri says : *' We 
assume the ground of cause and effect not merely on the 
ground of the actual existence of one thing depending on 
that of another, but on the additional ground of the mental 
existence, the consciousness of the one not being possible 
without the consciousness of another.” If we state the 
causal principle in such a way as to avoid self-contradiction, 
we find that it has to be modified until it becomes one with 
the principle of identity, when it is no longer of any service 
for the purposes of science and common sense. When it is 
formulated truly, it is useless ; when it is useful, it is not true. 

Every finite thing presents the contradiction that it is not 
only finite, i.e. confined within itself, but is also relative in 
the sense that it hangs on another. No object of experience 
is self-determined and self-contained. Every object is tending 
to pass away from itself to something else. The finite as 
such is transitory being, ever trying to transcend itself. This 
character of the world is enough to indicate its nature as appear¬ 
ance, or maya. Change is unreal, since it implies instability, 
deficiency and incompleteness. Change is othering, altera¬ 
tion, i.e . contention and conflict. Whatever changes has 
parts which assert themselves and make life a scene of division 
and discord. Plato regards change as mere lapse, and Aristotle 
as a tendency to realisation, but both view the real as change¬ 
less. It is true that Aristotle regards God as activity or 
energy, but this activity knows no change and the energy 
does nothing. For Samkara the real is changeless, unalterable, 
so full of being that it always is and for ever maintains itself 
in rest and repose. It has no lack, no need, and so knows 
no change or strife. For Bradley, “ nothing that is perfectly 
real moves.” 

Our experience is self-contradictory and not real, since 
reality should at least be self-consistent. In Samkara’s 
phrase, reality must be one, non-dual, but our experience is 
varied and discordant. The real is not what is open to the 
senses. It is not the content of right knowledge, since know¬ 
ledge cannot be understood as valid apart from the conception 
of reality. It is the unalterable and the absolute, what 

> S.B., ii. i. 15, and Anandagiri on it. 
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remains identical with itself in all its manifestations in expe¬ 
rience, the basis and ground of all appearances. The world 
of experience consists of names and forms, 1 and is bound by 
the relations of space, time and cause, which endlessly dissipate 
themselves. Take any event, it has an endless past and an 
endless future, it is never-ending and nowhere-ending. This 
tantalising endlessness which marks it as unreal invites the 
soul to press on to the absolute. 


XXVI 

Brahman 

" Time spins fast, life fleets, and all is change.” Nothing 
is ; everything flows. The struggle to go beyond, to seek the 
real, know the truth, means that this flowing stream is not 
all. The logical, the cosmological and the moral arguments 
all point to something larger than the finite. The effort to 
escape from the limits of the finite implies the consciousness 
that the finite in itself is not the real. A felt necessity of 
thought obliges us to admit an absolute reality. As Descartes 
contends, the conception of an infinitely perfect being is 
assumed in the admission of one’s own finitude. 2 No truly 
negative judgment is simply negative. “ Wherever we deny 
something as unreal, we do so with reference to something 
real.” 3 We exclude the negative because of a positive. 
Something is not, means something is. If we exclude the 
real as well as the unreal, we get nihilism. While Saihkara 
agrees with the Buddhist view that all things change, he 
demands a supersensible reality which is not within the world 
of change. We require the reality of something which does 
not need the support or help of anything else. Even if we 
regard the whole universe as merely imagined, there must 
be something which is the basis of all imagination.* .Even 
imagined entities cannot float unsupported in mid-air. If 
there is no such reality, i.e. if even what we regard as reality 
is a produced effect, then there cam be nothing real at all in 

* S.B., i. 3. 41. 1 Meditations , p. iv. 

s S.B., iii. 2. 22. « Sarvakalpanamulatvat (iii. 2. 22), 
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this world or out of it. 1 Religious experience as registered 
in the Vedas guarantees at least some reality which does not 
come to be or cease to be. Deussen’s statement " that the 
Indians were never ensnared into an ontological proof " * is 
hardly correct. So far as any logical proof of Brahman is 
available in Samkara’s writings, it is undoubtedly the onto¬ 
logical proof. We are obliged to posit an absolute reality; 
otherwise our whole structure of knowledge and experience 
tumbles to pieces. In the method of procedure Samkara 
shows great originality and freshness. He does not start, as 
theological philosophers do, with a discussion of God’s 
attributes. He is indifferent to, and even critical of, the 
arguments which are adduced in favour of a great First Cause 
and Creator of the world. For him integral experience, or 
anubhava, is the basal fact. It is the highest religious insight. 
It supplies the proof—if proof be the name for it—of man’s 
awareness of a spiritual reality. Brahman is present to 
every man and is the universal fact of life. If any logical 
proof were necessary, Samkara points to the inability of the 
mind to rest in the relative, i.e. the impossibility of accounting 
for experience except on the hypothesis of Brahman. 

In his account of causality Samkara makes the causal 
nature the svabhava, or the samanya or the universal, while 
the effect is regarded as a condition, avastha, or vi£esa.3 
“ There are in the world many samanyas with their viiesas— 
both conscious and unconscious. All these samanyas in their 
graduated series are included and comprehended in one great 
samanya, i.e. in Brahman’s nature as a mass of intelligence.” 4 
To understand the nature of this universal reality is to know 
all the particulars involved in it.5 

To say that Brahman is reality is to say that it is different 
from the phenomenal, the spatial, the temporal and the 
sensible. 6 Brahman is what is assumed as foundational, 

* S.B., ii. 3. 7. * D.S.V., p. 123. ) S.B., ii. 3. 9. 

4 Aneka hi vilak$a$a£ cetanacetanarupafc s£m 5 .nyavi£e§ab; te?am 
p&ramparyagatya ekasmin mahasamanye antarbh&vab prajfianaghane . . . 
(S.B., Bfh. Up., ii. 4. 9). Cp. Plato's Idea of the Good as the ground of all 
other Ideas. 

5 S 5 m&nyasya graha$enaiva tadgatH vi£e$a gfhlta bhavanti (S.B., Bjrh, 

Up., Ii. 4. 7 )- 

* S.B., iv. 3. 14. 
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though it is in no sense substance. 1 It is not in any point 
of space, though it may be said to be everywhere, since all 
things imply and depend on it. Since it is not a thing, it 
cannot have spatial relations to anything else, and is therefore 
nowhere. It is not a cause, for that would be to introduce 
time relations.* Its nature is inexpressible, for when we say 
anything of it we make it into a particular thing. We may 
speak about it, though we cannot describe it adequately or 
have any logical knowledge of it.3 If the finite man can 
comprehend Brahman, then either our understanding must be 
infinite or Brahman finite. " Every word employed to denote 
a thing denotes that thing as associated with a certain genus , or 
act, or quality, or mode of relation.”4 Brahman has no genus, 
possesses no qualities, does not act, and is related to nothing 
else. It is devoid of anything of a like kind or of a different 
kind, and has no internal variety.5 A tree, for example, has 
the internal variety of leaves, flowers and fruits, has the rela¬ 
tion of likeness to other trees and of unlikeness to objects of a 
different kind like stones. 6 Brahman has nothing similar to it, 
nothing different from it, and no internal differentiation, since 
all these are empirical distinctions. As it is opposed to all 
empirical existence, it is given to us as the negative of every¬ 
thing that is positively known. Samkara declines to character¬ 
ise it even as one except in the sense of secondless, but calls it 
non-dual, advaitam. It is the “ wholly other,” but not non- 
being.7 Though the words used are negative, what is meant 

1 Vedantaparibha§&, i. 

* Cp. K&ryakaraflavyatiriktasy2tmanati sadbhavab . . . aSanaySdi- 
sams 5 radharm«itltatvaih vi§e§ab (S.B., iii. 3. 36). 3 S.B.,iii. 2. 23. 

4 S.B.G., xiii. 12. 5 Sajatiyavijatiyasvagatabhedarahitam. 

6 See S.B., i. 3. 1; ii. 1. 14. PaftcadaH , ii. 20. Rudolf Otto: The Idea of 
the Holy , E.T., p. 25. Plato mounts beyond the worlds of being and becoming 
to the good. Plotinus seeks to apprehend the Absolute as yet undivided 
between subject and object and so above all diversity. " This absolute is 
none of the things of which it is the source; its nature is that nothing can be 
affirmed of it—not existence, not essence, not life—since it is That which 
transcends all these. . . ." " Once you have uttered the * Good/ add no 
further thought to it; by any addition, and in proportion to that addition, 
you introduce a deficiency. Do not even say that it has Intellection; you 
would be dividing it ” (Enneads, iii. 8. 10, E.T., McKenna, vol. ii, pp. 134, 
135). Clement of Alexandria reaches a point where the Supreme could be 
recognised not by what it is, but by what it is not. 

7 V 5 Amanas 5 tltatvam api brahmapo nabhavabhipr&yenSbhidhlyate 
(S.B., iii. 2. 22). 
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is intensely positive. A negation is only an affirmation of 
absence. It is non-being, since it is not the being which we 
attribute to the world of experience. It does not follow that 
it is pure nothing, since the negative has its meaning only 
in relation to the positive. The Upanisads as well as 
Saihkara, 1 deny of Brahman both being and non-being of the 
type with which we are familiar in the world of experience. 
We can at best say what Brahman is not, and not what it is. 
It transcends the opposition of permanence and change, 
whole and part, relative and absolute, finite and infinite, which 
are all based on the oppositions of experience. The finite is 
always passing beyond itself, but there is nothing which the 
infinite can pass into. If it did so, it would no longer be the 
infinite. If we call it infinite, it is not to be equated with a 
mere negation of the finite. We cannot understand the nature 
of Brahman until we let go the formal and the finite. Since 
personality cannot be realised except under the limiting 
condition of a non-ego, the absolute is not a person. If we 
use the term personality in a different sense, in which it does 
not demand any dependence on another, then it is an illegiti¬ 
mate use. When the Absolute is said to be nirguna, this only 
means that it is trans-empirical, since gunas are products of 
prakrti and the Absolute is superior to it. The gunas qualify 
the objective as such, and God is not an object. The objects 
come and go, but the real persists as the permanent in the 
midst of all changes. So it transcends the gunas or pheno¬ 
menal being. The Absolute is not on that account to be 
regarded as a mere blank. So the Upanisad says “ nirguno 
guni.” Brahman is of the nature of ultimate consciousness 
and yet knows nothing, since empirical cognition is a modifi¬ 
cation of the internal organ. 1 Knowledge, again, is its 
essence and not its property.3 It is not eternal in the sense 

1 S.B., Prahna Up., iv. i. 

* As Spinoza says : " The intellect which would constitute the essence 
of God must differ toto ccelo from our will and intellect, nor can they agree 
in anything save in name, nor any more than the Dog as a celestial con¬ 
stellation and the dog as a barking animal agree ” ( Ethics , i. 17, Scholium). 

s Mmanuja and the Naiyayikas interpret jfianam in " satyam jnanam 
anantam Brahma" as the basis of knowledge. Cp. Nityarfi vijfianam 
anandam Brahma ityadau vijftanapadena jnanaSraya evoktafy (Vttvan&tha's 
Siddhdntamuktdvali, p. 49). 
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of persisting changelessly through time like the motionless 
being of Parmenides, the “ mindless, unmoving fixture," which 
Plato derides in the Sophist, 1 but in the sense of absolute 
timelessness and incorruptibility. It is eternal because its 
completeness and perfection are unrelated to time.* The 
sequence which binds things and events in the time order 
has no meaning for it. It is eternal perdurance, to which all 
time relations are irrelevant. It can only be negatively 
described as the other of its own otherness. It is sat (real), 
meaning that it is not asat (unreal). It is cit (consciousness), 
meaning that it is not acit (unconsciousness).3 It is ananda 
(bliss), meaning that it is not of the nature of pain (dufckha A 
svarupa). It is real, having authentic being. It never fails 
to be, since it depends on nothing to preserve it in being; 
It does not take in anything from outside itself, for then 
being would include non-being. There is no first or last in it. 
It does not unfold, express, develop, manifest, grow and 
change, for it is self-identical throughout. It cannot be 
regarded as a whole including parts, for it is uniform in nature 
(ekarasa).4 It is real and yet devoid of the nature of the 
world. 5 Such a being cannot of course be physical and 
quantitative and fragmentary. The everlasting being devoid 
of any deficiency is of the nature of consciousness, cit. Such 
a fulness of authentic being and ideality perforce is free 
delight, ananda. 6 All human bliss is a phase of the bliss of 
Brahman. 7 It is highest truth, perfect being and fullest 
freedom. 

Atman and Brahman have the same characteristics of being, 
consciousness, all-pervadingness and bliss. Atman is Brahman. 
The purely subjective is also the purely objective. Brahman 

• p . 249. 

* Cp. Spinoza: " Eternity cannot be defined in terms of time nor can 
it have any relation to time*' ( Ethics , v. 1, Scholium). Nicholas of Cusa 
distinguishes between the infinitum of God and the interminatum of the 
world. As infinity is to boundlessness, so is eternity to perpetuity. 

J JadatvarShityam. Deussen defines caitanyam as ** a potency which 
lies at the root of all motion and change in nature, which is therefore also 
ascribed, for example, to plants, and means thus rather the capacity of 
reaction to outer influences, a potency which in its highest development 
reveals itself as human intellect, as spirit" (D.S.V., p. 59). 

« S.B., i. 3. 1. s Ni$prapaficasadatmakatvam (S.B., ii. 1. 6). 

6 S.B.. i. 1. 12 ; iii. 3. n-13 ; Tait. Up., ii. 7. 7 Brfc.. iv. 3. 32. 
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seems to be mere abstract being, even as Atman seems to be 
mere abstract subjectivity to the eyes of intellect. When 
we strip the Absolute of all its veils, we find that it is being 
refined away, evaporated into almost nothing. How can we 
assume this residuum, this nonentity, to be the supreme 
reality of the world ? “Is Brahman then non-being ? No, 
since even imagined things must have something to stand 
upon.” 1 If anything exists, Brahman must be real. It is 
our human conception of Brahman that seems to be empty 
and not Brahman in itself, which is the fullest reality. The 
differenceless Brahman which we reach by an everlasting No, 
" not coarse, not fine, not short, not long,” * “ not to be 
heard, not to be felt,” 3 is likely to be confused with an 
indeterminate blank, an uncomfortable night of nothing. 
Hegel has declared that pure being devoid of all predicates 
is not different from non-being. Ramanuja and the Naiya- 
yikas agree with Hegel in thinking that such an undifferenced 
Brahman is not a reality capable of being known.4 Samkara 
knows it as much as his critics, for he says : “ Brahman, free 
from space, attributes, motion, fruition and difference, being 
in the highest sense and without a second, seems to the slow 
of mind no more than non-being.” 5 We seem to get a 
Brahman in which all is lost, though the mystic might explain 
that everything is found. The upward flight of thought 
which is afraid of making God determinate seems to us, the 
worldly minded, to end in making God nothing. Yet all the 
great religious seers deny conceptual designations to the 
Absolute. 6 For the sake of the mass of mankind, the scripture 

* ** Sflnyam eva tarhi tat, na, mithySLvikalpasya nirnimittatvanupa- 
patteb ” (S.B. on GautfapSda's Kdrika). 

* Bri?., iii. 3. 8. Cp. Augustine : “ We can know what God is not, but 
not what He is ” ( Trinity , viii. 2). 

f Katha, iii. 15. 

« Nirvi$ayasya jfiSnatve m£nabhav3t (ViSvanatha's Siddhdntamukta - 
voli, p. 49). 

5 Digde§agu$agatiphalabheda§unyaih hi paramarthasad advayam brahma 
mandabuddhln&m asad iva pratibhati (S.B., Ch§,n. Up., viii. 1. 1). 

6 Cp. Rudolf Otto: '* This negative theology does not mean that faith 
and feeling are dissipated and reduced to nothing; on the contrary, it con¬ 
tains within it the loftiest spirit of devotion, and it is out of such negative 
attributes that Chrysostom fashions the most solemn confessions and 
prayers. ... A conception negative in form may often become the syihbol 
for a content of meaning which, if absolutely unutterable, is none the less 
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defines Brahman in positive terms, 1 for “ the scripture thinks, 
Let them first find themselves on the path of the existent, 
then I shall gradually bring them also to an understanding 
of the existent in the highest sense.” 1 As an interpreter of 
the Upani§ads, Sarhkara was obliged to offer a reconciliation 
between the negative and the positive descriptions of Brah- 
man.3 Commenting on the spatial conception of Brahman, 
Saihkara says that it is meant to convey our ideas to others 4 
or serve the purposes of worship. 5 We rise to the highest 
in itself, Brahman, through the highest in relation to us or 
I§vara, the creator and governor of the universe. While 
Brahman is devoid of attributes, still those of being, con¬ 
sciousness and bliss may be said to be its essential features 
(svarupalak§anas), while those of creatorship, etc., are acci¬ 
dental ones (tatasthalaksanas). 6 Samkara knows that even 
the definition of Brahman as sacciddnanda 7 is imperfect 
though it expresses the reality in the best way possible. 
The power of the human mind is great enough to recognise 
its own limitations. Brahmanubhava gives the highest 
insight into Brahman, and he who has it answers every 
question of the nature of Brahman by silence or negative 
marks. Vidya gives the highest positive conceptual account 
of Brahman by equating it with the attributes of being, 
consciousness and bliss, which are self-sufficient. Avidya, or 
lower knowledge, applies attributes which imply relation, 

in the highest degree positive. ... A negative theology can and indeed 
must arise . . . from purely and genuinely religious roots, the experience 
of the luminous " (The Idea of the Holy, p. 189). 

* Chin. Up., i. 6. 6; iii. 14. 2. 

* Sanmargasthas tavad bhavantu, tatah ganaib paramirthasad api 
grahayi$y&mlti manyate $rutih (S.B., Chan. Up., viii. 1. 1). 

Sadananda, in his Veddntasara (ii), describes the method of adhy&rop&- 
pav&da by which we first attribute certain qualities to Brahman and then 
withdraw them. See S.B.G., xiii. 13. 

s See S.B., i. 1. 1-31 ; i. 2 passim ; i. 3. 1-18, 22-25, 39“43 i. 4* 14-22 ; 
iii. 3. 35-36. See D.S.V., p. 102, pp. 206-210. 

4 Upalabdhyartham. 

s Up&san&rtham. S.B., Ch&n. Up., viii. 1. 1 ; S.B., i. 1. 20, 24, 31 ; 

1. 2. 11, 14 ; iii. 2. 12, 33. 

6 When we define Devadatta’s house as that on which a crow is perched, 
we do not define its essence but state a feature which applies to it acci¬ 
dentally. It is an indirect definition of Devadatta's house. Even so is 
the definition of Brahman as the Creator and the cause of the nniverse. 

7 Nrsithhatdpanf Up. 

VOL. II 
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such as creatorship and rulership of the universe. 1 There 
are thus two views of the ultimate, higher and lower. 
“ Where, by discarding the differences of name, form, and 
the like, ascribed by avidya, Brahman is indicated by negative 
expressions, as not gross, etc.,* it is the higher (param). But 
where, on the contrary, exactly the same reality is described, 
for purposes of worship, as distinguished by some difference 
or other, it is the lower (aparam).” 3 Brahman cast through 
the moulds of logic is I&vara. It is not the highest reality, 
since it has no meaning for the highest experience where 
existence and content are no longer separated. Yet it is 
the best image of the truth possible under our present condi¬ 
tions of knowledge. The saguna Brahman is not the mere 
self-projection of the yearning spirit or a floating air-bubble. 
The gleaming ideal is the way in which the everlasting real 
appears to our human mind. 4 A demand for theoretic con- 

* Cp. Ratnaprabhd : “ Vidyavi§ayo jfieyam nirgupaih satyam avidy&- 

vi?aya upasyaih sagupaih kalpitam " (i. i. n). Cp. with this the analogical 
knowledge of Schoolmen, the knowledge that knows its deficiency and by 
the very acknowledgment of it corrects it. Cp. Plotinus: " If we call it 
the Good, we do not intend any formal affirmation of a quality within itself; 
we mean only that it is the Goal or Term to which all aspire. When we 
affirm existence of it, we mean no more than that it does not fall within 
the realm of non-existents; it transcends even the quality of being " 
(McKenna's E.T., vol. i, p. 118). 

• Bfh., iii. 8. 8. i S.B., i. 31; iv. 3. 14. 

4 D.S.V., p. 103. Cp. Eckhart, who draws a distinction between God¬ 
head who is incomprehensible and God who works and creates. " In 
himself he is not God, in the creature only doth he become God. I ask to 
be rid of God, i.e. that God by his grace would bring me into the essence; 
that essence which is above God and above distinction. I would enter 
into that eternal unity which was mine before all time, and when I was 
what I would and would what I was; into that state which is above all 
addition or diminution, into the immobility whereby all is moved " (quoted 
in Hunt's Essay on Pantheism, p. 179). Plotinus says: " We form a con¬ 
ception of its Authentic Being from its image playing upon the Intellectual 
Principle. This image of itself it has communicated to the Intellect that 
contemplates it; thus all the striving is on the side of the Intellect, which 
is the eternal striver and eternally the attainer. The Being beyond neither 
strives, since it feels no lack, nor attain, since it has no striving " (Enneads : 
McKenna's E.T., vol. ii, p. 135). Cp. Bradley: "Fully to realise the 
existence of the Absolute is for finite beings impossible. . . But to gain 
an idea of its main features—an idea true so far as it goes, though abstract 
and incomplete—is a diiferent endeavour. . . . And surely no more than 
this is wanted for a knowledge of the Absolute. It is a knowledge which 
of course differs enormously from the fact. But it is true for all that, while 
it respects its own limits; and ii seems fully attainable by the finite 
intellect" (Appearance and Reality , p. 159). 
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sistency requires us to describe the Absolute by a set of 
negations, " neither personal nor moral, nor beautiful nor 
true,” as Bradley does. The inevitable effect of the negative 
account is to make us believe that the Absolute has nothing 
to do with or is indifferent to the higher aspects of experience. 
When these negative formulas of an exact metaphysics defeat 
their object, we are inclined, in the interests of our religious 
needs, to lay a different emphasis. 1 

But Brahman cannot be both determinate (saguna) and 
indeterminate (nirguna). 1 A reality that has two sides or 
can be experienced in two ways is not the highest reality. 
The sides are dissolved the moment we touch the fountain of 
being. We catch aspects of the Absolute when we look at it 
from outside. In itself the Absolute is without sides, without 
forms, and without any element of duality or gunas. These 
characters of form and personality have meaning in the world 
of vidya, or experience. In the supreme Brahman there is 
a natural dissolution of all relativities. It is not a system 
or a whole which can be achieved by an endless process of 
reconciling opposites.3 The infinite is not an object con¬ 
structed by philosophy; it is an ever-present fact. Samkara 
is opposed to all attempts to think the Absolute. The moment 
we think it, it becomes a part of the world of experience. 4 

* Cp. Bradley : Truth and Reality , p. 431. 

» “ One and the same thing cannot in itself be affected by differences 
such as form, etc., and not be affected by them, for this is a contradic¬ 
tion. . . . And by being connected with limitations a thing of one kind 
cannot assume another nature ; for when rock crystal is transparent it does 
not become opaque by being connected with limitations such as red colour 
and the like ; on the contrary, it is a misconception (bhrama) that opaque¬ 
ness permeates it. . . . Whatever character is assumed, Brahman must 
be regarded as unchangeably free from all differences and not the reverse " 
(D.S.V., pp. 102-3). 

s While strict logic requires Bradley to adopt a similar position, he yet 
wavers and has certain ultimate doubts. Strictly speaking, the Absolute 
excludes all positive and negative features, and we cannot reach it through 
logic, for we cannot go out of the relative by the relative. Our logical 
understanding, proceeding from limit to limit, cannot arrive at the unlimited. 
When we transcend our finiteness, we have nothing else than an absolute 
in which all that is formal and finite is dissolved. 

4 Ramanuja holds that the divine is the human view enlarged. The 
difference between the human understanding and the divine is one of range 
and not character; while the human view takes in some relations, the 
divine takes in all of them. But Samkara is of a different opinion. If we 
are lost in the world of relatives, it is not possible to exhaust the relative. 
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XXVII 

Isvara or Personal God 

ISvara, according to Samkara, is the determinate (saguna) 
Brahman regarded as the supreme personality. Sarhkara 
believes that the question of God’s existence is an absurd 
one. If God exists, then he must exist as other objects do, 
which would be to reduce God to the level of the finite, making 
him simply a unit in the indefinite multiplicity of objects, 
distinct from them all, even as they are distinct from each 
other, or merging him in the totality of existence in a 
pantheism which will be practically indistinguishable from 
atheism. To state the question of God in terms of existence 
removes in advance all possibility of solving it. If the rigidity 
of reason is any security for the attainment of truth, we 
should have arrived at it long ago. As a matter of fact we 
find different schools, each pretending to be logical, in conflict 
with the rest. Sarhkara takes up the so-called proofs for the 
existence of God, the epistemological, the cosmological and the 
physico-theological, and shows their futility, as Kant did at 
a much later day. 

The ideal of logic compels us to assume the reality of a 
perfect subject, to whom all existence is related as an object. 
Truth as systematic harmony means the reality of a divine 
experience. That events are interconnected in a system is 
the assumption of common sense and science, which is 
increasingly confirmed by experience, though never realised 
in its entirety. For there is much in the world which never 
directly enters into our experience. We seem to know much, 
though even in this limited region our knowledge is imperfect. 
Only a complete apprehension of reality as a whole can justify 
the hypothesis that God is and he is the creator of all. Our 
human experience is incapable of apprehending the world 
in its entirety, achieve a harmony of pure being with restless 


When the terms are capable aI endless subdivisions, and when their relations 
are capable of infinite permutations, a whole view of terms and relations 
is impossible. The putting together of the appearances does not lead us 
to truth. The real is beyond appearances and truth is beyond thought. 
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infinitude. 1 However much we might simplify and order our 
experience and reduce its complexity to the single prakpti, 
the puru§a, or the subject, would still remain the outside 
observer of its lonely flight through space and history. If 
the universe is small enough for our little minds to explore, 
if we can tell whence it comes and whither it goes, can under¬ 
stand its origin, nature and destiny, then we are not finite 
and we do not demand an infinite. The logical belief that 
all facts belong to a system and express the mind of God is 
only an idea. 

The cosmological argument employs the concept of cause, 
which is not adequate even in the empirical world, and turns 
out altogether useless when we try to relate the world of 
experience to the ultimate reality, which is said to manifest 
itself through it. 1 he different lines in the phenomenal 
series cannot explain one another. We cannot admit within 
the world of phenomena an uncaused cause. The question 
of an absolute beginning of the phenomenal series, saihsara, 
is a self-contradictory one. To seek for it is to seek in time 
for that which is the condition of the very being of time. 
It is the essence of samsara that it has no beginning. The 
infinite to which we rise by the mere negation of the finite is 
another idea requiring explanation. When the argument 
from causality, which has its validity confined to the world 
of changing phenomena, is applied to the real, the latter is 
misconceived, since it is made an object of knowledge, and that 
which we infer as the cause of the world belongs also to the 
world of experience. We can infer only a finite creator from 
a finite world, even if we assume the universality of the 
principle that every effect has a cause. 1 The first cause 
must be a unity of the same order of being as the objects of 
experience, since the latter are brought into relation with it. 
If ISvara is the cause of the world, he must be within the 
space-time framework, a vastly magnified man whose self- 
consciousness is defined by the instrumentality of a body 
and a mind analogous to our own. If such a being exists, no 
foreseeable extension of our knowledge could enable us to 

* Cp. “ For God alone sits high enough above 

To speculate so largely/* 

• Yat karyaih tat sakartfkam. 
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determine his nature and existence. Such a God, moreover, 
working through instruments analogous to the human ones, 
is neither infinite nor omnipotent. 

The moral argument that the context of things is adapted 
to the soul of man and shows the workmanship of a benevolent 
God is quite unsatisfactory. However the matter be turned, 
in a real world the responsibility for sin and evil falls on God. 1 
If, to relieve him of the authorship of evil, we accept something 
like the mythology of Persia and make Satan responsible for 
it, then the oneness of God disappears and we reinstate a 
dualism between God and Satan. Again, if the soul is a part 
of God, God must feel the pain of the soul also, even as, when 
one member of the body suffers, the whole body suffers with 
it. It follows that the sufferings of God are much greater 
than those of the individual souls, and it is better for us to 
remain self-enclosed individuals with our limited sufferings 
than rise to the level of God and take upon ourselves the 
burden of the whole world. 

A perfect God does not require the world for his satisfac¬ 
tion. If it is said that the world is for his enjoyment, then 
God is no God but only a sarhsarin. If we say that God has 
determinations, gunas, like personality, perfection, etc., it is 
difficult to conceive how these can coexist with absoluteness. 
The attempt to conserve the characters of personality (guna) 
and absoluteness (Brahman) seems to be wellnigh impossible 
for logic. 

The lesson which Samkara derives from these inadequate 
proofs for the existence of God is that the question has no 
meaning in reality and arises only within the world of expe¬ 
rience. When we realise the relative character of the world, 
we shall see that the problem of creation and the answer to 
it both belong to, our logical world and not to reality as it is. 
To set aside the logical proofs is not to deny the existence 
of l£vara. Samkara’s point is that no purely rational argu- 

1 The solution suggested by th6 Hebrew prophet, " I form the light 
and create darkness, I make peace and create evil, I the Lord do all these 
things," finds an echo in some passages of the Upani$ads. " For he makes 
those do good works whom he will guide out from this world, and he makes 
those do evil whom he will guide downwards ; he is the guardian of the 
world, he is the ruler of the world, he is the lord of the world ” (Kaufttaki 
Up., iii. 8). 
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ment for the existence of God as a personal supreme being is 
finally acceptable. At best the “ proofs ” only tell us that 
God is a possibility. The reality of God transcends our 
rational powers of conceiving as well as comprehending 1 ; 
only if we resort to the spiritual insight of seers as recorded 
in the scriptures can we be certain of God. The reality of 
I&vara, in Samkara's philosophy, is not a self-evident axiom, 
is not a logical truth, but an empirical postulate which is 
practically useful. Sruti is the basis for it.* I$vara is the 
supreme spirit, all-knowing (sarvajna), and possessed of all 
powers (sarvaSaktisamanvitam). He is the soul of nature, the 
principle of the universe, its animating breath and actuating 
spring, the source and end of all existent modes. What is 
based on scriptural testimony is not necessarily opposed to 
reason. To accept Sruti is to accept belief for which there are 
no disproofs, though there are not adequate proofs. In the 
logical account we render to ourselves of the world we reach 
a point where we require help from another source. Before 
we rise to intuition, we resort to Sruti. Regarding the 
creatorship of ISvara, scripture is our only means of know¬ 
ledge^ It declares that “ the cause from which (proceeds) 
the origin, substance and dissolution of the world, which is 
extended in names and forms, which includes many agents 
and enjoyers, which contains the fruit of works, specially 
determined according to space, time and cause, a world which 
is formed after an arrangement inconceivable even for the 
mind—this omniscient and omnipotent cause is Brahman 
( i.e . Iivara).” 4 All the perfections, metaphysical and moral, 

* Cp. Schweitzer: " If we take the world as it is, it is impossible to 
explain it in any way which will give meaning to the ends and aims of the 
activities of men and of humanity. We can discover no trace in the world 
of any purposive development which might lend significance to our actions ” 
(Preface, xii, Civilisation and Ethics, pt. ii). 

* Though Kant is regarded as the first philosophical thinker in Europe who 
sought to establish the futility of logical proofs, it must be said in fairness to 
Plato that he recognised it. " Therefore is it an impossible task to discover 
the Creator and father of this whole universe and publish the discovery 
of him in words for all to understand ” (Titnaus, 28, C.). Cp. Bishop Gore : 
" I acknowledge that human reason could never by its unassisted efforts 
have arrived at this conception of God the Creator ” {Belief in God , p. 152), 
and so he asks us to turn to Revelation. So £t. Thomas Aquinas. Cp. 
S.B. on Kena Up., i. 4. 

3 B.S., i. 1. 3. « S.B., i. 1. 2. 
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are ascribed to him. He is said to be raised above all evil. 1 
He is the immanent spirit (antaryamin) pervading the object 
and the subject worlds, seen in the interior of the sun (object) 
as well as in the interior of the eye (subject).* He is the 
creator, ruler and destroyer of the universe.J 

Saihkara takes great pains to prove that the reality of 
l£vara, when once it is ascertained from the scripture, can 
be reconciled with the demands of reason. We only perceive 
the effect, so that it cannot be decided whether the world 
is connected with l£vara as its cause or with something else, 
since the same effect can have different causes. So we must 
accept the statement of the scriptures that ISvara is the cause 
of the world. ISvara is the first cause, since he has no origin 
(asambhava). Is vara as pure being (sanmatram) cannot 
have sprung from pure being, since the relation of cause and 
effect cannot exist without a certain superiority in the cause.4 
l£vara cannot have sprung from differentiated being, since 
experience tells us that differences arise from the non-differ- 
enced, and not vice versa. He cannot have sprung from 
non-being, since it is essenceless (niratmaka). Scripture also 
rejects this view, for it asks. How can being come out of 
non-being ? Nor can l£vara be a modification, since this 
would land us in infinite regress. 5 ISvara is unproduced, has 
no cause, and is no effect. If ISvara were an effect, then 
every effect from akaia downwards would be essenceless and 
we should embrace nihilism. 6 That which gives reality to all 
modifications is I&vara. 

Admitting the principle that every effect has a cause, may not the 
cause be the atoms, or the prakrti, or non-being, or an individual agent, 
or spontaneity ? 7 Samkara refutes all these possibilities. Nature is 
not dead, but is alive and animated from within. The scene of nature 
is well adapted for the drama of the soul-life. " In the world, no 
non-intelligent object without being guided by an intelligence brings 
forth from itself the products which serve to further given aims of 
man. For example, houses, palaces, beds, seats, pleasure-gardens 

* Chita., i. 6; S.B., i. i. 20. 

* S.B., i. 1. 20 ; Bfh. Up., iii. 7. 9. 

* See S.B., i. 1. 18-20, 22; i. 3. 39, 41; i. 2. 9-10. 

« Since nothing superior to Isvara can be conceived, therefore ISvara 
exists uncaused. Cp. with this Descartes’s ontological argument. 

* S.B., ii. 3.9- * S B ii. 3. 7. 7 S.B., i. 1. 2. 
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and the like are contrived in life by intelligent artists in due time for 
the purpose of obtaining pleasure and averting pain. It is exactly 
the same with this whole world. For when one sees how, for example, 
the earth serves the end of the enjoyment of the fruit of the manifold 
works, and how, again, the body within and without by possessing a 
given arrangement of parts suitable to the different species and deter¬ 
mined in detail that it may form the place of enjoyment of the fruit 
of the manifold works . . . how should this arrangement proceed 
from the non-intelligent pradhana ? . . . Clay, also, for example, is 
formed, as experience teaches, to different shapes only so long as it 
is guided by the potter, and exactly in the same way must matter be 
guided by another intelligent power.** 1 The purpose of creation is 
to serve as the stage for the reward of the deeds of earlier existences 
which stretch back for each individual ad infinitum. Unconscious 
prakfti is not the explanation of nature or the subjective aspect of 
the world and the working of the law of karma. Consciousness and 
activity must belong to the cause of the world.* The regularity and 
adaptation (racana) of the world indicate a conscious director. The 
same is implied by the co-operation of several means for one end.J 
Samkara notices the theory of the Purva MImamsA that not God but 
apurva accounts for the ordered way in which men reap the fruits of 
their deeds. He criticises it on the ground that apurva is unspiritual 
and cannot operate unless it is moved by something spiritual. The 
extra-cosmic God of the Nyaya-Vai$e§ika is inadequate, since he is 
not the material cause of the universe. Were the individual the 
creator, he would have produced what is beneficial to himself, and 
not things of a contrary nature such as birth, death, old age, disease, 
etc. For “ we know that no free person will build a prison for him¬ 
self and take up his abode in it.** 4 Chance, atoms, prakyti and the 
Ny&ya God are larger and more impossible demands than what the 
scripture makes. So the omniscient, all-powerful, eternal, all-pervading 
ISvara is the cause of the world .5 

I 4 vara is said to be the material as well as the efficient cause of 
the world. To the objection that in experience material causes do 
not possess knowledge, Samkara answers : " It is not necessary that it 
should be here the same as in experience ; for this subject is known 

* S.B., ii. 2. i. 

* If the mere presence of Brahman is enough to move the world as a 
magnet does iron, will not the mere vicinity of puru§as suffice for the 
activity of prakfti ? Again, avidya naturally tends to creation and is in 
need of no purpose. ** AvidyA ca svabhAvata eva, karyonmukhl na prayo- 
janam apek§ate ** ( Bh&matl , ii. i. 33)* 

3 S.B., i. 3. 39. 

4 Na hi ka£cid aparatantro bandhanagaram atmanafi kftvA'nupravi^ati 
(ii. 1. 21). Cp. Descartes : “ If I were myself the author of my being, I 
should have bestowed on myself every perfection of which I possess the 
idea, and I should thus be God ** (Meditations, p. iii), 

1 See S.B., ii. 1. 22 ; iv. 1. 23 and 24. 
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by revelation and not inference." When we rely on scriptural state¬ 
ments, it is not necessary for us to conform to experience. 1 * * 4 5 An 
efficient cause, according to the Nyaya philosophy, is that whose know¬ 
ledge, desire and effort are necessary to bring about the product. The 
Ved&ntin admits only knowledge which is self-sufficient and not desire 
and effort which assume a prior desire and a prior effort ad infinitum. 
It is argued that ISvara cannot be the cause of the world since there is 
a difference of nature (vilak$anatvam) between the cause and the effect. 
A piece of gold cannot be the cause of a vessel of clay ; so ISvara pure 
and spiritual cannot be the cause of the world, which is impure and 
unspiritual.* Samkara replies that unconscious objects frequently 
take their rise from conscious beings, such as hairs and nails from men. 
From the inanimate dung, the animate dung-beetle comes forth. If 
it is urged that in these cases, in spite of apparent diversity, there 
is fundamental identity, since both of these spring from the earth, 
Samkara replies that I&vara and the world have the common charac¬ 
teristic of being, or satta. The two are not totally different, and if 
l£vara has a certain superiority (atiSaya), it is not surprising, since the 
cause everywhere has this feature.3 

Another objection states that if the world issues from and returns 
to ISvara, then, on its return, the qualities of the world such as 
materiality, compositeness, non-intelligence, limitedness, impurity, etc., 
must defile l§vara.4 Samkara says in reply that when the effects 
return to their causes, they lose their specific qualities and merge in 
their cause, as when gold ornaments return to gold. It is not a true 
return, if the effect retains its qualities, even when withdrawn into 
the cause.5 If it is said that, as the world loses its special qualities 
and gets absorbed into I&vara, there is then no reason for it to go forth 
again, differentiated into the enjoyers and the enjoyed which we have 
in every new world-period, Samkara answers this objection by an 
analogy. *' As the soul in deep sleep and meditation returns (tem¬ 
porarily) into its original unity, but on waking from these states 
returns to its individual existence so long as it is not free from avidya, 
so also is it with the return into ISvara." 6 The force of differentiation 
continues in l£vara, though it is not manifested, when the world is 
withdrawn into him. The basis of the recurring return of the world 
into existence is in the works performed in former lives which require 
to be atoned for. The liberated do not ifetum since the condition of 
rebirth, viz., false knowledge, is absent in their case.7 Strictly speak¬ 
ing, there is no creation at all since samsara is beginningless and end¬ 
less. Creation and destruction are stages in the process of samsara 
which is from eternity to eternity. At the beginning of every kalpa 

1 Na avaiyam tasya yathadj-§tam eva sarvain abhyupagantavyam. See 

also D.S.V., pp. 92-93. 

» S.B.,ii. 1. 4. 3 S.B.,ii. 1. 6. 

4 Sthaulya, savayavatva, acetanatva, paricchinnatv££uddhy&di. 

5 S.B.,ii. 1. 9. < S.B., ii. 1. 9. 7 S.B.,ii. 1. 9. 
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(world period) we have the unpacking of the original complex which 
contains within itself the whole range of diversity. There is con« 
tinuity between the past and the present, between the state of destruc¬ 
tion and the state of creation which succeeds it. If the supreme 
I $ vara and the individual jlva are related as whole and part, the former 
should be subject to pain, whenever the jiva suffers. To get over this 
difficulty, the relation of whole and part is interpreted as one of 
original and reflection. Any injury to the reflection does not affect 
the original. 

It is said that God cannot be the cause of the world where some 
are treated well and some ill, and he who inflicts such varying lots on 
his creatures is unjust and cruel. 1 The difficulty is overcome by the 
recognition of the law of karma. God does not act arbitrarily, but 
acts with reference to the good and evil works of each creature in its 
earlier births. God brings about a creation suited to the deeds of 
men. Since the world is only a scene of atonement for the works of 
an earlier existence, the rdle of God as creator is a secondary one. 
We cannot attribute to the gardener what is due to the vital forces 
of the plant. Samkara compares God to rain which helps the plants 
to grow, while what they grow into depends not on the rain but on the 
nature of the seed. Each individual's new life is determined by the 
moral quality of his acts.* But it may be asked. Why did not God 
create a world free from suffering, misery, at the very beginning, when 
there was neither merit nor demerit in the individuals to determine 
his action. This leads to circular reasoning. Samkara says: “ Without 
merit and demerit, no one can come into existence ; again, without 
an individual no merit and demerit can exist, so that on the doctrine 
of the world having a beginning we are led into a logical see-saw." s 
The world is beginningless (anidi).4 Each existence in it owes its 
nature to some prior existence. Even in periodical creations and 
returns the law of karma is observed, and sams&ra in a subtle or gross 
form subsists in the nature of God. Prakpti, or the principle of the 
world, which is itself no effect and is therefore superior to all effects ,5 
exists in him. The spring has no source outside ISvara, and so miyi 
or prakjri is made a part of the nature of God. l£vara, i.e. Brahman 
associated with prakrti, is the efficient and the material cause of the 
world. The world as the effect of ISvara persists even before it is 
created in the form of the causal self (k&ranitmani), even as it persists 
through his power in creation. 6 Even prior to creation the nimarupa 
(name and form) is the object of ISvara's knowledge .7 

The Upani^ads believe in the immanence of God. They declare 
that God is not separated from the individual soul, but, by means of 

* S.B., ii. i. 34. * S.B., i. 3. 39. * S.B., ii. 1. 36, 

« S.B., ii. 3. 42. 

J SarvasmSd vikirat paro yo 'vikiral? (S.B., i. 2. 22). 

6 S.B., ii. z. 6. See S.B, on Katha Up., iii. 11; Chin., viii. 14. 1. 

7 S.B., i. 1 . 5 
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it, he himself has entered into nature. " As the absolutely pure he 
would not enter the impure body with his own self, and even if he had 
done so, he would leave it remembering that he himself had made it. 
Without any trouble, the soul in whose form God entered the world 
would put an end to the world, even as the magician does to the 
glamour produced by himself. Since this does not occur, it follows 
that the world is not created by a spiritual being who knows what is 
good for himself." 1 Samkara answers this objection by pointing to 
the production of different kinds of effects from one cause. The same 
earth brings forth many kinds of stones, costly jewels as well as 
ordinary stones. So also from one God a variety of souls and effects 
follow. 1 

I§vara creates without implements. He is able to transform him¬ 
self into manifold effects by his great powers .3 No outside co-operation 
is necessary for God who possesses all the necessary powers perfect 
within himself. It is said that God and the f§is can create many 
things through the sheer force of meditation, without the aid of any¬ 
thing external.* His work of creation is not like human acts .5 By 
the specific quality of his nature, God transforms himself into the 
world even as milk is changed into curd. 6 Since the manifold world 
arises from l£vara, the latter is assigned a multiplicity of powers .7 
If I&vara is essentially free, he cannot be under any compulsion to 
create. God has no imperfections, no unfulfilled desires. The attri¬ 
bution of any motive (prayojana) to God conflicts with his all- 
sufficiency. 8 If the world issued for some purpose or expressed some 
desire or fulfilled some want, then it would betray a sense of need and 
incompleteness in the Supreme. If he created with no definite aim, 
then his acts would be no better than a child's. If God were the sole 
cause, the whole effect should have been present at once; but, as a 
matter of fact, we have a slowly unfolding growth which seems to 
indicate different causes for different stages. It is said in reply that 
action is not necessarily determined from without. It may be deter¬ 
mined by motives intrinsic to the activity itself. So it is said that 
" the activity of the Lord may be supposed to be mere sport (Ilia) 
proceeding from his own nature, without reference to any purpose." 8 
The creative activity of I^vara is the undesired overflow of his per¬ 
fection, which cannot rest sterilely in itself. The conception of 111 a 
conveys a number of suggestions. The act of creation is not motived 

1 S.B., ii. i. 2i. » S.B., ii. i. 23. 

3 Paripuruagaktikam (S.B., ii. 1. 24). 

4 ii. 1. 25, 31. j S.B., i. 4. 27. 

6 K$Iravad dravyasvabhavavi£e$at (S.B., ii. 1. 24). The analogy of 
milk is unsound, since the change of milk into curds requires the association 
of warmth. 7 S.B., ii. 1. 30. 

8 Nity aparit jptatvam (S.B., ii. 1. 32-33). Brahman is pr§ptakamab of 
realised purpose, and so the teleology of finite consciousness cannot apply 
to him. 9 S.B., ii. 1. 33. 
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by any selfish interest. It is the spontaneous overflow of God's nature 
(svabh&va), even as it is the nature of man to breathe in and out.* 
God cannot help creating. The work of the world is not the result 
of chance or thoughtlessness, but is simply the outcome of God's nature. 
Out of the fulness of his joy, God scatters abroad life and power.* 
Samkara does not regard the infinite as something which exists in 
itself first and then feels itself under a necessity to go out into the 
finite. He creates out of the abundance of his joy and for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the demands of morality. By looking upon creation as the 
cosmic game in which the Supreme indulges, Saihkara brings out 
the purposiveness, rationality, ease and effortlessness with which the 
creation is sustained. The liberated are called upon to share the joy 
of ISvara. The finite centres are distinguishable not from but within 
the whole, and the whole is also the ideal for the selves to attain to. 
Even things that seem to be unspiritual and unreasonable belong to 
the whole. The life of l£vara throbs in all parts unifying and con¬ 
taining all. " All living creatures from Brahma down to plants are 
regarded as my body." 3 l£vara and the world, the cause and the 
effect, are identical. They are not identical as forms or modifications, 
but are identical in their fundamental nature of Brahman. The world 
in creation is developed in name and form, while it is in an undeveloped 
state in dissolution. Creation is the expression in the plane of 
space-time of what exists already in God.4 At the end of each of 
the world periods (kalpas) ISvara takes back the whole world, i.e. 
the material world becomes merged in non-distinct prakfti, while 
the individual souls, free for the time being from actual connec¬ 
tion with up&dhis, lie in deep slumber as it were. But as the con¬ 
sequences of their deeds are not yet exhausted, they have again to 
enter an embodied existence as soon as l£vara sends forth a new 
material world. Then the old round of birth, action and death, 
etc., begins anew .5 

The individual souls which are different from one another are 
regarded as parts of I&vara, which are, however, not confused. The 

* S.B., ii. i. 33. 

* Cp. with this the Plotinian conception of Spirit as overflowing per¬ 
fection. 

3 Upadeiasdhasrl, ix. 4 ; DakfivamUrti Stotra, p. 9. 

4 Cp. Emily Bronte : 

“ Though earth and man were gone, 

And suns and universes ceased to be. 

And Thou wert left alone. 

Every existence would exist in Thee." 

5 The one supreme Lord is called Brahma, Vi§uu and Siva according 
as he is creating, preserving and withdrawing the whole universe. Creation 
(sreti) is the function of l§vara enveloped in sattva or BrahmA. Withdrawal 
(pralaya) is the function of ISvara enveloped in tamas or Siva, while sub¬ 
sistence (sthiti), with its upward and downward tendencies, is the function 
of l£vara enveloped in rajas or Vi?nu. 
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works and fruits of different souls, which at death return to their source 
and proceed out again to a new existence, 1 do not intermingle.* The 
individual soul as identified with the material body is the jiva, or the 
dehin, or the embodied. The unity of all these jivas, the collective 
or cosmic self in the waking state, is Viraj or VaiSvanara. As identified 
with the subtle body as in the dream state, the individual is the lifigin, 
or the taijasa. The unity of all the taijasas or subtle selves is 
Hira^yagarbha or Sutr&tman.J Lastly, as identified with the k&rapa- 
6 arira, the individual is called prajfia, and the unity of all pr&jiias is 
l£vara. The individual in the state of dreamless sleep has still the 
element of duality. He has buddhi, the spring of thought and volition. 
I&vara, in the state of withdrawal, is like the jiva in susupti, connected 
with the principle of duality, though it is not manifested. l£vara is 
Brahman enclosed in pure buddhi. He has the three gunas, and is 
also said to transcend them. He is said to be invested with a trans¬ 
parent body of pure sattva. From l£vara to Viraj, from dreamless 
sleep to waking, from pr&jfia to dehin is the order of spsti (creation), 
or progressive materialisation, the reverse being that of pralaya, 
or progressive idealisation. Samkara admits actual transformation 
(pari^ama) in the phenomenal world, though he employs the con¬ 
ception of appearance (vivarta) to indicate the relation of the world 
to Brahman. 

A material cause is that which brings about a product not different 
from the cause.4 The world is not different from Brahman, which as 
the existent (sadrupei^a) appears to undergo change; it is also 
different from avidy&, which as the non-intelligent (jatjena) undergoes 
change. The world thus is a mixture of Brahman and may a. While 
Saihkara is explicit that ISvara is the efficient as well as the material 
cause of the universe, 5 in later Advaita differences arise. According 
to the Vcddntaparibha?a, the cause of the evolution of the world is 
m£y& and not Brahman* Vacaspati holds that while Brahman is 
the cause, mayS, is the auxiliary (sahakari). Brahman looked at as 
an object by the individuals affected by mayfi is the non-intelligent 
world, and is said to be the cause of it. 7 But this view takes for granted 
the m£y 5 which affects the jivas. The insentience (jacjatft) of the world 
must be due to something else than Brahman pure and simple, and it 
is perhaps better to say that the world with its finite-infinite nature 
is to be traced to Brahman-maya; and since we are not in a position 
to account for the relation of the world to Brahman, we may say 
that Brahman is the substratum of the world which is a product of 

* Ch&n. Up., vi. io. * S.B., ii. 3. 49. I S.B., ii. 3. 15. 

4 Svabhinnak&ryajanakatvam upadanatvam. 

i A view which is supported by Vivarapa. 

* Prapaftcasya parinamy up&dftnam maya na brahmety, siddhantah- 

7 VS,caspatimi6riLs tu, 31v 5 i|^tamayavi§ayikptam brahma svata eva ja<ly£- 
irayaprapaftc 5 .ka.repa vivartam 5 natayopad 5 nam iti mayasahakaxima.tram 
(S.L.S., i). 
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m£y&. This view is adopted by Paddrthatattvanirnaya. * The author of 
Siddh&ntamuktdvali feels strongly against subjecting Brahman to any 
kind of relation, and so holds that mAy& alone is the cause of the world. 
The author of Sarhk$epaidriraka regards the absolute Brahman as the 
material cause of the world, since all that is must belong to the one 
reality. Others who decline to attribute any kind of relation to 
Brahman, look upon lAvara, i.e. Brahman as related to mAyA, as the 
material cause.* If material causality is attributed to the absolute 
Brahman, it is only accidentally (ta^asthataya). Vidyarai^ya holds 
that the cause which changes into the world is maya,J while that which 
is the basis of the world is the pure consciousness limited by mAy &.4 
There are thinkers who believe that the gross objective world is the 
effect of l$vara's mAyA, while the subtle world of mind, sense, etc., is 
the product of the individual jlva, aided by the mayA of God .3 There 
are others who attribute the subjective world to the force of avidyA, 
and do not find any necessity for the co-operation of l£vara's mayA, 
assigning to the latter only the elemental universe. When we look at 
the question from the two different points of view, objective and 
subjective. Brahman is the basis on which the objective world is 
imposed, while Atman is the basis on which the subjective is imposed. 
While the ultimate reality is the material cause of the entire practical 
world of sense and activity, the jlva is the material cause of the world 
of apparent things and of the dream world. While all these views 
refuse to make the world the product of the individual subject or the 
jlva, there are some thinkers who are of opinion that the jiva is the 
material cause of all, projecting within itself the whole order of things 
from l£vara downwards, even as it projects a dream world. 6 


XXVIII 

The Phenomenal Character of I^vara 

It is indifferent whether we say that Brahman, cast in the 
moulds of logic, is the world of experience or that it is Isvara. 

* Prapafice ubhayor api maya brahmanor upAdanatvam; tatra ca 
pariuamitayA mayaya upadanatvam; adhi?thanataya ca brahmana upA- 
danatvam. BrahmavivartamAnatayA, avidyapariiiamamanatayA u pad An am 
(Commentary on S.L.S., i). 

* Vivaraipa, which takes its stand on S.B., i. i. 20; i. 2. 1. 

1 PaririamyupAdAnatA. 

4 VivartopadAnatA is attributed to mAyopahitacaitanyam. 

i ViyadAdiprapafica I^varasrstamayAparinama iti, tatra &vara upA* 
danam ; antafikaranadikaiii tu, IsvarairtamayapariuAma mahabhutopa$r$ta- 
jlvAvidyAk^tabhutastik^ma kAryam iti, tatrobhayor upAdAnatvam (S.L.S., i). 

6 Appayadlk§ita describes their position thus: " Jlva eva svapna* 

dra$trvat svasminn ttvarAdisarvakalpakatvena sarvakAragam Hy api kecit.** 
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ISvara is all-comprehensive and contains within himself all 
that exists, potentially in pralaya and actually in creation. 
There does not seem to be much point in Deussen's obser¬ 
vation, that Sariikara did not carefully distinguish Brahman, 
the undifferentiated, from the phenomenal world on the one 
hand, and ISvara on the other. He says: “ This undifferen¬ 
tiated Brahman has two contraries: first the forms of the 
phenomenal world , as Brahman, conditioned by upadhis, 
appears; then the imperfect figurative ideas , which we form 
of the Godhead, in order to bring it nearer to our under¬ 
standing and our worship. It is strange that between these 
two contraries of the undifferentiated Brahman, however wide 
apart they naturally are, Samkara draws no sharp distinction, 
and even if, according to one passage, it seems as if he saw 
in the phenomenal forms the basis (alambanam) of the presen¬ 
tation forms , yet from the continual intermingling of the two 
... it follows that our author never became clearly conscious 
of the difference between them.” 1 Deussen agrees that 
Samkara referred to this distinction in one passage 2 and 
dismissed it as meaningless (vyartha). The whole phenomenal 
world is the appearance of Brahman. Brahman, on which 
all rests, becomes l£vara, which includes all, when shaped by 
the phenomenal forms. The distinction between the infinite 
ISvara on the one side and the individual souls on the other 
is a distinction of different members of a whole, analogous 
to that between the kingdoms of Magadha and Vaideha, 
which belong to the same world.3 When Brahman the 
real is conceived as Brahman the samsara, God, man 
and the world (ISvara, jiva, prapanca) become the chief 
elements. 

Theoretical philosophy, interested in deducing the world 
of being from the first principle of an absolute self which 
has nothing contingent about it, is obliged, whether in East 
or West, to accept some principle of self-expression (maya), 
of objectivity (prakrti). In European thought Kant con¬ 
tended that there was no experience apart from the trans¬ 
cendental unity of apperception, and yet he made this purely 
formal, and so failed to derive the whole of experience from it. 
By regarding experience as an interaction between the trans- 

1 D.S.V., pp. 205-206. » S.B., iii. 2. 21. 3 S.B., iii. 2. 31. 
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cendental unity of apperception and the things in themselves, 
he introduced into his system an element of irrational con¬ 
tingency. Fichte accepts from Kant the central truth that 
all experience is only for a subject, and attempts to develop 
the whole of experience from it. He holds that in the develop¬ 
ment of the subject there is no intrusion of a foreign factor, 
but every step is determined from within. The absolute 
subject gives itself an “ other ” in the very act of self-positing. 
The self cannot affirm or posit itself except by oppositing or 
distinguishing from itself a not-self. The element of otherness 
is brought about within the very being of the self. Gradually 
we have the differentiation of the absolute self into a multi¬ 
plicity of finite egos at once other than itself and modes of 
itself. The self of Fichte has thus to throw up from itself 
a check or an impediment, a not-self, as the very condition 
of its becoming aware of its activity. The self limitation of 
the primal consciousness, or the rise of the obstacle against 
which the self breaks itself, has to be assumed, however 
incomprehensible it may be. Similarly in the conception of 
ISvara we have, besides the absolute Brahman, the element of 
objectivity or prakrti, self-expression or maya. 

When we start from the human end, we must offer some 
explanation of the world of becoming. It cannot be due to 
Brahman, which is immutable. If Brahman itself changes, it 
ceases to be Brahman. If it never ceases to be itself, i.e. never 
changes, the change we come across remains unexplained. 
The changing universe cannot be traced to prakrti, which is 
unintelligent. While Brahman stands for being, prakrti 
stands for becoming. But to posit prakrti by the side of 
Brahman as an ultimate category would be to limit the nature 
of Brahman, which has no second, nothing outside; but if 
no second is posited, the explanation of the world becomes 
difficult. The only way is through the recognition of a 
saguna Brahman or changing Brahman, an ISvara who com¬ 
bines within himself the natures of both being and becoming, 
the unattached Brahman and the unconscious prakfti. The 
indeterminate for thought becomes the self-determined. The 
primal unity goes out of itself and produces a manifestation 
relatively independent of it. The pure, simple, self-subsistent 
Absolute becomes the personal Lord, the principle of being 
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in the universe binding alf things to each other in binding 
them to himself Brahman is what is beyond both subject 
and object. When it becomes subject dealing with an object, 
we have ISvara, the Logos, the one-many. The blank objec¬ 
tivity or prakrti, develops the whole world through the power 
of the subject, God. By itself prakrti or the object, has no 
existence or meaning. It is unintelligent, and so cannot 
cause anything without the aid of an intelligent spirit. It is 
merely the other of the subject and the world is the heterisation 
or the othering of I&vara, the self-conscious Brahman. I&vara 
combines the two principles of Brahman and prakrti. He is 
not pure consciousness (caitanya) but a self-conscious person¬ 
ality. “ He designed (aik§ata), I will become many, I will 
procreate.” 1 Knowledge, self-consciousness and personality 
are possible only if there are objects. Omniscience (sarva- 
jnatva) characterises God, though its possibility is explained 
in different ways.* The nature of Brahman is jnana, or know¬ 
ledge. This takes the shape of an effect when it is limited by 
an object to be known. Then in relation to that object is 
Brahman known as Vijnatr, or the subject of knowledge. In 
other words, Brahman, whose nature is knowledge, becomes 
a knower, when he is confronted with an object to be known.3 
Samkara agrees with Ramanuja and Hegel in thinking that 
a not-self remains an integral element of personality. Only, 
while they regard the conception of personality as the highest, 
Samkara declares that we are in the world of phenomena, so 
long as we have the consciousness of not-self. To reach the 
real, we must transcend this distinction. When pure being 
becomes related being, its first relation must be to something 
different from being. That which is different from being is 

1 Chan., vi. 2. 3. See also Ait., i. 1. 1; PraSna, vi. 3. 4; Mun<L, i. 1. 9. 

* Bharatltlrtha makes out that I§vara is conditioned by maya, in which 
abide' the subtle impressions of the minds of all creatures. The author of 
Prakafartha agrees with this, and remarks that as may§. is coextensive with 
the phenomenal world, past, present and future, it enables its possessor 
to have all-comprehensive knowledge. The author of Tattvahuddhi observes 
that God's knowledge need not always be direct. While the whole of the 
present world is directly cognised by God, he may remember the past and 
anticipate the future. The author of Kaumudl holds that God as having 
the characteristics of Brahman is the illuminator of all objects. See S.B., 
i. 4. 9, and Siddhantaleia, i. 

I This is the view of VScaspati also. 
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not-being. 1 ISvara, who is different from Brahman, or the 
unbroken energy of light, is the light affirming itself in and 
through darkness. He is the principle of truth creating order 
of chaos, the spirit of God brooding on the face of the waters. 1 
The darkness tries to overwhelm and eclipse the light and 
seeks to cover all, and the light is always busy overtaking the 
darkness. While there is an essential antagonism between 
Brahman and darkness, between I§vara and darkness, there 
is struggle and ultimate victory of light over darkness. 
I&vara is thus the mediating principle between Brahman and 
the world, sharing the natures of both. He is one with 
Brahman, and yet related to the object world. Samkara holds 
that even before creation, the personal ISvara has an object 
in " the names and forms which are neither to be defined as 
beings nor as their opposites, which are not evolved though 
striving towards evolution.” 3 We have here the ultimate 
spirit viewed as ego contemplating the non-ego as its object. 
For ISvara, changelessness and inactivity are impossible. As 
real in the empirical sense, he must be ever acting, losing 
himself to find himself, going out to the universe and returning 
to himself through the universe. He who does nothing and 
stands aloof from the world is not God, not at any rate a God 
of love. Love lives in the life of its objects, exhibiting the 
sorrow though not the guilt of wrong-doing and sin and the 
joy of righteous living. For Samkara, as for many other 
philosophers, a self-conscious being which has no object, 
which does not possess its opposite and does not affirm its 
unity in terms of it, is impossible. It is through its manifes¬ 
tations or objects that a self-conscious personality lives, moves 
and has its being. Yet it is necessary to hold that it is in 
no way affected by the changes of its object, a thesis which 
it is difficult to maintain. The events of nature and the 
change of souls bring about alterations in the nature of 
hvara. The Vedantaparibhd$a openly admits that the activi¬ 
ties of living beings produce various modifications of may! 

1 Cp. " And the light shineth in darkness" (St. John i. 5). Bishop 
Westcott, commenting on it, writes : M Side by side with the light, the 
darkness appears suddenly and without preparation ” (The Gospel according 
to St. John, p. 5). 

* See Introduction, S.B.G. 

1 S.B., i. x. 5. *• Anirvacanlye, nSmarape avyakfte vy&cikJr$ite. M 
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or prakrti, which is the upadhi or the body of ISvara . 1 * * * S The 
appearance and disappearance of the world shows that the 
Divine nature undergoes change, contraction and expansion. 
So long as creation and destruction are real movements in the 
life of God, the latter is not above time but is subject to time ; 
so that, even as creation and destruction belong to the 
empirical world, l£vara belongs to it. We employ the category 
of change which demands a permanence and argue that ISvara 
is the permanent background, to whose body these changes 
pertain.* l£vara assumes an undeveloped subtle body, forming 
the seed plot for names and forms, and serving as the ground¬ 
work for the Lord, and yet only as a limitation ascribed to 
himself. 3 The admission of a formless matter co-eternal 
with God clearly involves limitations on the infinity of God. 
To say that the limitations are not those of an external, more 
or less intractable material, does not help us much. 

While the saguija Brahman changes, it is maintained that it still 
remains within its constitutive idea, so that the alterations are all in 
the accidents and not in the essentials. I^vara's oneness is not impaired 
by self-expression in the many.4 “ As the magician is not affected 

by the m&y 5 , which he has himself created, since it is unreal, so also 
the Supreme is not affected by the mayd of sarhs&ra.” 5 Thus Samkara 
attempts to combine the ideas of the negation of the finite and the 
presupposition of the finite in his conception of I^vara. The charge 
against Spinoza that he reduces the Absolute to a mere blank of 
indeterminate being, which he inconsistently transforms into the 
self-determining God, has no force against Samkara, who commits no 
such sublime inconsequence. He is clearly conscious that the negation 
of all the determinations of the finite can give us only an abstract 
being of which nothing can be said except that it is. So long as we 

1 Sjjyam&naprauikarmavaSena parameSvaropadhibhutamayay&m vftti- 
vi$e?a idam idanlm sra$tavyam, idam idanlm palayitavyam, idam idanlm 
saihhartavyam ityadySkara jay ante, tasam ca vpttlnam saditvat tatprati- 
bimbitacaitanyam api sSdlty ucyate (i). 

* S.B., ii. 1.4. In the Dak^dmUrti Stotra it is said: “ All that is 
moving or unmoving in the universe—earth, water, air, fire, ether, the sun, 
the moon and the spirit—is but the eightfold form of Him, and, there is 
nothing whatever which on reflection is other than the Supreme Lord.” 

J Avy&krtaih n&mariipabljaiaktirupam, bhutasuk^mam I 3 vara§rayam, 
tasyaivopSdhibhutam (S.B., i. 2. 22). 

« Chan., viii. 14. 1 ; vi. 3. 2 ; Tait. Ar., iii. 12. 7 ; Svet. Up., vi. 12. 

S S.B., ii. 1. 9. Yatha svayamprasaritaya mayayi mayavl tri$v api kale$u 
na saxhspySyate 'vastutvat, evam paramatmapi sarfisaramayaya na sams- 
prfyata iti. 
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are employing the methods of logic, the highest reality is not the 
indeterminate Brahman but determinate ISvara, who is the source of 
all the manifold changes of the universe. But there is throughout 
Samkara's philosophy the pervading prejudice against the adequacy 
of logic and the finality of its ideal, and so we find that this conception 
of saguna Brahman, or concrete spirit, is, according to him, so riddled 
with self-contradictions and inconsistencies that it cannot be regarded 
as the highest reality. 

That l£vara is the home of all finite existence, the material and the 
efficient cause of the world, is an assumption. It is quite easy to say 
that the concrete universal combines the reality of the universal and 
the particular, but the how of it is a mystery. If the relation of 
identity and difference, permanence and change, is unintelligible in 
the world of experience, it cannot become intelligible when applied 
to ISvara. Samkara knows that his view is open to the charge of 
abstract identity, but he believes that identity and difference cannot 
be logically related. How the two can coexist he feels that he does 
not know.* The conception of l£vara as a concrete whole is not so 
much an explanation of experience as a restatement of the problem. 
Our experience has in it the two features of identity and difference, or 
permanence and change. We ask how is the experience, which is a 
complex of souls and things and characterised by permanence and 
change, to be accounted for, and we answer that ISvara is the explana¬ 
tion of experience, since he combines both these features and has the 
world of souls and things organically related to him. To say that 
they constitute his body is not to explain experience. We frame a 
generalised concept of experience and call it I§vara. The explanation 
of the experienced world is that world itself, which in its general terms 
is called Isvara. R&manuja and Hegel hold that the ultimate reality 
is a one containing many. For them the rational is the real: God 
and the world are both real. The indeterminateness of intuition and 
the mystery of reality do not appeal to them. They are interested 
not in the real in itself but the real for thought, which has an element 
of negativity in it. The process of thought consists in the continual 
absorbing and transcending by mind of its own discrepant and 
rebellious parts. So all spiritual life is an unceasing struggle with 
refractory elements. Divine life is regarded as an eternal activity. 
To think of the world as a logical unity or a single system is to think 
of it as the manifestation of one perfectly determinate principle in an 

« Samkara would not have found much help in the realist theory of the 
reality of the universals along with that of the particulars, for the universals 
of the realists do not claim infinity. They are finite reals, though of a different 
order from the particulars, and if God is a universal of this character, he can 
realise himself in various ways simply because he is finite. Were he infinite, 
he could only act in one way, or rather, Samkara would say, he could not 
act at all. He could only be and not become, and there is then no question 
of his activity or manifestation. 
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infinity of details. But we should not overlook the difficulties 
attending this conception of the highest as the concrete universal or 
the union of the finite and the infinite. 

Samkara believes that the aim of the scriptural accounts 
of creation is to establish the identity of Brahman and the 
world. 1 If the world were not identical with God, and if he 
created it as a substance separate from himself, then he would 
be guilty of the charge of making efforts under the influence 
of motives. In other words, he is no God at all.* If he acts 
in obedience to the law of karma, then he is limited by it. 
We have referred to Fichte’s conception of the self which 
comes to self-consciousness by breaking itself, so to speak, 
against some obstacle and by being reflected back, as it were, 
upon itself from this obstacle. Such a self is really dependent 
on its other, of which it is said to be the source and support. 
The self cannot precede the world nor can it survive it. If we 
succeed in abolishing the not-self, we at the same time succeed 
in abolishing the self. When Fichte becomes vaguely aware 
of these consequences, he rises to the conception of a reality 
which is " neither subject nor object but the ground of both.” 
Saihkara recognises most clearly what Fichte was groping 
after, that subject and object are distinctions of logic which 
have no meaning when we speak of the source of all logic. 
The Absolute is neither the bearer of knowledge nor the object 
of knowledge, but knowledge itself (jnanam). If the whole 
world is regarded as an objectification of the thought of God, 
existing in order that he might perpetually maintain himself 
as self-conscious of the world as an object, then such a God 
is only relative and not absolute; 3 for “ The Absolute does 
not want to make eyes at itself in a mirror or like a squirrel 
in a cage, to revolve the circle of its own perfections.” « 
In short, personality is not the ultimate category of the 
universe. Plotinus observes : “All that has self-conscious¬ 
ness and self-intellection is derivative.” 5 So beyond the 

* Evam utpatty&disrutln&m aikatmy&vagamaparatv&t (S.B., iv. 3. 14). 
See also S.B., ii. 1. 33. 

• S.B., ii. 2. 37. 

s Mayopadhir jagadyonifc sarvajfiatvadilak?agafc ( Vdkyavftti, p. 45). 

4 Appearance and Reality, p. 172. 

I Enneads, iii. 9. 3, McKenna's E.T., vol. ii, p. 141, 
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personal ISvara is Brahman the Absolute, lifted above ail 
self-divisions and holding together both absolute objectivity 
and subjectivity in- the unbreakable bond of absolute con¬ 
sciousness. 

There is a gap between the intuited Brahman which is 
devoid of logical determinations and the conceived Brahman' 
which is the productive principle, which explains difference 
and at the same time overcomes it. The indeterminate 
Brahman in itself will seem to the logical intellect, as the dark 
in which all colours become grey. If it should serve as am 
explanation of the finite at all, it can only be through the 
introduction of the very form of the finite into the heart of 
the absolute. If we attempt to think pure being, we at the 
same time think non-being, and from the interaction of the 
two the becoming of the universe follows. Strictly speaking, 
even God becomes. The contradiction of being-non-being 
appears in his own inward nature. Perhaps livara may not 
himself come to be, but still he makes his meaning explicit in 
an unending process of becoming. Being and non-being are 
aspects of one and the same reality, the positive substance 
and the negative shadow of the same reality. The criticism 
that Samkara leaves us with an unbridgeable chasm at the 
summit of things, between the nirguna Brahman of which 
nothing can be said and the Saguna Brahman which embraces 
and unifies all experience, is due to a confusion of standpoints. 
Thought can never overleap the distinction of subject and 
object, and so the highest for thought is the absolute subject 
with the object in it, but behind the subject and the object 
we have Brahman. 


XXIX 

The Phenomenality of the World 

Both Brahman and the world, both unity and multiplicity, 
cannot be equally real. “ Were both unity and multiplicity 
real, we could not say of one whose standpoint is that of 
worldly action that he is caught in untruth ... it could not 
be said * from knowledge comes deliverance ’; moreover, in 
that case the knowledge of manifoldness cannot be transcended 
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by the knowledge of unity.” 1 Judged by the tests of reality, 
the world of experience reveals its phenomenal character. All 
particular facts and events as objects stand over against the 
knowing subject. Whatever is an object of knowledge is 
liable to destruction. 1 Saihkara holds that the distinction 
between reality and seeming, substance and show, is identical 
with that between subject and object. While the objects 
which are perceived are unreal, the Atman which perceives 
but is not itself perceived is real.3 While distinguishing 
waking objects from dream ones, Saihkara urges that the 
two, in so far as they are objects of consciousness, are unreal.* 
The real is what is free from self-contradiction, but the world 
is full of contradictions. The world of space, time and cause 
is not self-explanatory. There is no principle of reconciliation 
in the finite world by which its difficulties are dissolved. 
Space, time and cause, which are the forms of all experience, 
are not ultimates. The real is obscured by them. If we get 
beyond the distinctions of places, moments and events, it is 
said, the world of diversity will collapse into a single unit. 5 
Experience cast in the moulds of space, time and cause is 
phenomenal only. The real is what is present in all times. 6 
It is that which ever was, is and will be.7 The real cannot 
be present to-day and absent to-morrow. The world of 
experience is not present at all times and is therefore not real. 
When insight into reality is gained, the world of experience 
is transcended. The world is said to be unreal since it is 

* S.B., ii. i. 14. • Yad djiyam tan naSyam. 

1 Cp. " The things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal/* 

« Dj 4 yatvam asatyatvaih ca avi£i§tam ubhayatra (S.B. on Gau<Jap 5 da*s 
Karika, ii. 4. 

5 Cp. Asti bhati priyaih rdpaih nama cety aihSapaficakam 

Adyaiii trayam brahmarupam jagadriipam tato dvayam. 

See Appaya Dlk?ita*s Siddhantaleka , ii. 

6 TraikalikAdyab&dhyatvam. 

7 KalatrayasattSvat. Cp. Vi$pu Purdya :— 

" Yat tu kSlantareijSpi n&nyasariijfiam upaiti vai 
Pari$am 5 disaihbhutaiii tad vastu. . . .** (ii. 13. 95). 

The real is that which even by the passage of time does not acquire a 
different designation derived from change of form and the like. Cp. the 
words of the Christian Liturgy: " As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever th*il be, world without end/* 
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sublated by true knowledge. 1 The recognition of a higher 
condemns the lower to the level of unreality. The objects of 
the world are changeable. They never are, but always become. 
Nothing that changes is real, which is eternal transcendent 
being. Says Saihkara: “ What is eternal cannot have a 
beginning, and whatever has a beginning is not eternal.” * 
Our understanding is not satisfied with objects that change, 
only those that do not change are real. 3 What is real cannot 
not be. If anything is real in samsara, it cannot cease to be 
real in mok§a. In this sense, the changing world is not real. 
The world is neither pure being nor pure non-being. Pure 
being is not an existence nor an item of the world process. 
Pure non-being is not a valid concept, for were it so, absolute 
nothingness would be an entity, and that which is by hypo¬ 
thesis the negation of all existence will have to be granted 
existence. Nothing is not a thing. What exists is becoming, 
which is neither being nor non-being, since it produces effects.* 
At no point can the world reach being and stop becoming. 
The world is bound up in the historical process of struggling 
to become the infinite, though it never attains infinity. There 
is always something beyond the created universe. 5 The 
realisation of the Atman is the final end (avasana) of all worldly 
activities, 6 which is not reached so long as the world as world 
persists. The relation of I&vara to the maya world is begin¬ 
ningless (anadi). The relation of being and non-being is one 
of exclusion of contradiction, and the former tries to overcome 
non-being, negate it by transforming into being. This is the 
aim of the process of becoming presided over by Isvara, who is 
ever active in pushing non-being out of existence and bringing 

* Jfianaikanivartyatvam. M As soon as consciousness of non-duality 
arises in us, the transmigratory state of the individual soul and the creative 
quality of Isvara vanish at once, the whole phenomenon of plurality which 
springs from wrong knowledge being sublated by perfect knowledge" 
(S.B., iii. 2. 4; Atmabodha, vi and vii). 

» Nahi nityarfi kenacid arabhyate, loke yad Arabdham tad anityam 
(S.B., Tait. Up., Introduction). 

3 Yadvi?ayA buddhir na vyabhicarati tat sat; yadvi?ayA buddhir vya- 
bhicarati tad asat. See also S.B., i. 1. 4 ; Tait. Up., ii. 1. 

4 Arthakriyakari. Cp. SureSvara : “ Mere nonentity is not amenable 
to proof, either as separate from or identical with entity. Hence entity 
alone can give rise to practice *' (Vdrttika, p. 927). 

» S.B., iv. 3. 14. ‘ S.B.G.. xviii. 50. 
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forward an eternal procession of existence out of it ,* but, at 
the logical level, it is an impossible feat to force non-being 
into the equivalence of being. The world process is engaged 
in this interminable task. From the beginning to the end of 
things it is always a question of light invading the realm of 
darkness. We may push it farther and farther. It only 
recedes, but never disappears. The relation of being to non- 
being in the finite world is not one of exclusion but one of 
polar opposition. The ideas are at once antithetic and 
correlative. Neither of them attains actuality except through 
its contrast with the other. However much the one may 
penetrate the other or be penetrated by it, the distinction and 
contrast are always there, so that everything in the world is 
unstable and doomed to be fugitive. Even the highest prin¬ 
ciple in the world process, the personal God, has in him the 
shadow of non-being. Brahman alone is pure being, possess¬ 
ing whatever there is of reality in all things, without theif 
limitations or elements of non-being. Whatever is different 
from it is unreal. 1 The nature of samsara is always to become 
what it is not, to transform itself by transcending itself. 
“ The world neither is nor is not, and so its nature is inde¬ 
scribable." 1 While it is different from being and non-being,3 
it shares the characters of both.4 All finite things, as Plato 
says, are made up of being and non-being. 5 The bewildering 
mass of phenomenal diversity must belong to reality, for 
there is nothing else in which it can be, and yet it is not reality. 
So it is said to be a phenomenon or appearance of reality. 6 
All finite existence is, in the words of Bosanquet, “ the great 
ultimate contradiction of the finite-infinite nature.” Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, our body decays, our senses change 
and our empirical egos are built up before our eyes. None 
of these is ultimately real. The abstract expression of this 
phenomenality of the world is maya. 

1 Brahmabhlnnaih sarvam mithya brahmabhinnatv&t ( V ed&ntaparibh&sa) 

* Tattvanyatvabhyam anirvacanlya. . . . Cp. Plotinus, Enneads, iii. 6 , % 
McKenna's E.T., vol. ii, p. 78. 

3 Sadasadvilak$a$a. 4 Sadasadatmaka. 

3 Satyanjte mithunlkftya (S.B., Introduction). 

* Vikalpo na hi vastu (Saihkarananda on B.G., iv. 18). 
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XXX 

The Doctrine of MayX 

Let us now try to understand the significance of the doctrine 
of maya, 1 which is the chief characteristic of the Advaita 
system. The world is regarded as maya, since it cannot be 
accepted as real for reasons stated in the previous section. 
What is the relation between the real Brahman and the unreal 
world ? For Samkara, the question is an illegitimate one, and 
so impossible of answer. When we intuit the absolute 
Brahman, the question of the nature of the world and its 
relation to Brahman does not arise, for the truth which dis¬ 
arms all discussion is seen as a fact. If we take our stand 
on logic, then there is no pure Brahman which requires to 
be related to the world. It is because we shift our standpoint 
in the course of the argument that the problem arises. For 
an imaginary difficulty there cannot be any real solution. 
Again, a relation presupposes two distincts, and if Brahman 
and the world are to be related, they should be regarded as 


1 In the Rg-Veda the word maya occurs frequently, and is used generally 
to indicate the supernatural power attributed to the gods, especially to 
Varuoa, Mitra and Indra. In many ancient hymns, mAyA is praised as a 
world-sustaining power (R.V., iii. 38. 7 ; ix. 83. 3 ; i. 159. 4 ; v. 85. 5). 
MayS. in the sense of deception and cunning is the special prerogative of the 
asuras, against whom the devas wage continual warfare. We come across 
a different signification in the famous verse of the R.V. (vi. 47. 18) where 
Indra, by his supernatural power, is said to assume various forms : 

Rupaih rfipam pratirupo babhuva 
Tad asya rupam praticak?a$aya 
Indro mayabhib pururupa lyate 
Yukta hyasya harayab 6ata da£a. 

* In every form has he been imagined, and all these are only to be viewed 
as his form. In many forms Indra wanders through his mAyA or wonderful 
powers; harnessed are his ten-times-hundred horses/' Maya here means 
the power to transform oneself or assume strange forms. R.V., x. 54. 2, 
reads: " When grown to fulness by bodily form thou didst wander among 
mankind proclaiming thy strength, O Indra. Then all thy battles, of which 
men tell, were but a product, a creation of maya. For never hast thou 
yet, either to-day or in former times, found an enemy." The deeds of Indra 
were products of a sportive impulse. In the PraSna Up. (i. 16) the term 
mayA is used almost in the sense of illusion. In the Svet. Up. (iv. 10) and 
the B.G. (iv. 5-7; xviii. 61) we have the conception of a personal God who 
has the power of mAyA. 
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distinct, but the Advaita holds that the world is not other 
than Brahman. Samkara distinguishes between the scientific 
principle of causality (karyakaranatva) and the philosophical 
principle of non-difference (ananyatva). Brahman and the 
world are non-different, 1 and so the question of the relation 
between the two is an inadmissible one. The world has its 
basis in Brahman.* But Brahman is and is not identical 
with the world. It is, because the world is not apart from 
Brahman; it is not, because Brahman is not subject to the 
mutations of the world. Brahman is not the sum of the 
things of the world. If we separate Brahman and the world, 
we cannot bind them except loosely, artificially and externally. 
Brahman and the world are one and exist as reality and 
appearance. The finite is the infinite, hidden from our view 
through certain barriers. The world is Brahman since, if 
Brahman is known, all questions of the world disappear. 
These questions arise simply because the finite mind views 
the world of experience as a reality in and by itself. If we 
know the nature of the Absolute, all finite forms and limits 
fall away. The world is maya, since it is not the essential 
truth of the infinite reality of Brahman. 

Samkara asserts that it is impossible to explain through 
logical categories the relation of Brahman and the world. 
" The real is never known to have any relation with the 
unreal.” 3 The world somehow exists and its relation to 
Brahman is indefinable (anirvacanlya). Samkara takes up 
the different attempts at explanation and finds them all 
unsatisfactory. To say that the infinite Brahman is the 
cause of the finite world and creates it, is to admit that the 
infinite is subject to the limitations of time. The relation of 
cause and effect cannot be applied to the relation of Brahman 
and the world, since cause has meaning only in relation to 
the finite modes of being where there is succession. We 

* Ata$ ca kj*tsnasya jagato brahmakaryatvSt tad ananyatvSt (S.B., ii. i. 20). 

1 Cp. with this Spinoza's theory of causality. By calling God the 
immanent cause of the totality of finite things in the world he reduces the 
causal relation to one of substance and attribute. The relation which natura 
naturans or God bears to natura naturata or the universe, is analogous 
to that which the idea of geometrical figure bears to the various inferences 
which can be drawn from it. To Spinoza God and the world are correlates 
as much as the equality of angles in a triangle and that of the sides. 

1 Na hi sadasatob saifabandhab (S.B. on Map<J. Up., ii. 7). 
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cannot say that Brahman is the cause and the world is the 
effect, for this would be to distinguish Brahman from the 
world and make it into a thing related to another thing. 
Again, the world is finite and conditioned, and how can the 
infinite unconditioned be its cause ? If the finite is the 
limited and the transitory, then the infinite, as the limit of 
the finite, is itself finite and not infinite. It is difficult to 
conceive how the infinite comes out of itself into the finite. 
Does the infinite come out at a particular instant of time 
under the necessity to become finite ? Samkara supports 
Gaudapada’s theory of ajati, or non-evolution. The world is 
not evolved or produced, but seems to be so, on account of 
limited insight. The world is non-different from (ananya), 
non-independent (avyatirikta) of Brahman. “ The effect is 
the manifested world beginning with akasa ; the cause is the 
highest Brahman. With this cause, in the sense of the highest 
reality, the effect is identical, having no existence beyond it.” * 
It is a case of identity, or, in empirical terms, eternal co¬ 
existence, and not temporal succession, where alone cause as 
a force determines the order of events. The inmost self of 
the world is Brahman. If it seems to be independent of 
Brahman, then we must say that it is not what it appears to 
be.* Nor can we ascribe action to the infinite, since all action 
implies an end to be realised, an object to be achieved. If it 
is said that the Absolute is manifesting itself in the finite, 
Samkara would say that it is wrong to hold that the finite 
manifests the Absolute. Whether there is the finite or not, 
the Absolute is always manifesting itself even as the sun is 
always shining. If we sometimes do not see the light of the 
sun, it is no fault of the sun. The Absolute always abides in 
its own nature. We cannot draw a distinction between the 
being of the Absolute and its expression. The one is the 
other. The analogy of the seed manifesting itself in the form 
of the tree is inapplicable, since organic growth and develop¬ 
ment are temporal processes. To apply temporal categories 
to the eternal is to reduce it to the level of an empirical object 

* " KSxyam AkiUAdikam bahuprapaficaiii jagat, karajjam paraih brahma, 
tasmat kAranat paramarthato 'nanyatvam vyatirekegabhAvafr karyasyava* 
gamyate ” (S.B., ii. i. 14). 

* See S.B., ii. 1. 14 ; ii. 3. 30; ii. 3. 6. 
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or phenomenon. To represent God as dependent for self- 
expression on creation is to represent him as exclusively 
immanent. Samkara does not accept the view of parinama, 
or transformation. Does the whole or only a part of Brahman 
change into the world ? If it is the whole, then Brahman 
lies before our eyes as the world, and there is nothing tran¬ 
scendent which we have to seek. If it is a part that is trans¬ 
formed into the world, then Brahman is capable of being 
partitioned. If anything possesses parts, members or differ¬ 
ences, then it is not eternal. 1 Scripture holds that Brahman 
is devoid of parts (niravayava).* When once Brahman 
becomes partially or totally the substance of the world, it is 
no longer its substance and no longer independent. If the 
Absolute grows and develops along with the evolution of the 
historical process of becoming, if some contributions are made 
to the life and growth of the Absolute by our actions, then 
the Absolute becomes relative. Yet if the Absolute abolishes 
all distinctions and swallows up the world of becoming, then 
the determinations of quality and quantity in the universe 
have no meaning for life. The relation of Brahman to the 
world is not analogous to that of a tree to its branches, or the 
sea to its waves, or clay to the vessels made of it, since all 
these employ intellectual categories of whole and part, sub¬ 
stance and attribute. The relation between Brahman and 
the souls, which are both devoid of parts, cannot be either 
external (samyoga) or internal (samavaya). Do the souls 
inhere in Brahman or Brahman in the souls ? Every attempt 
to bring Brahman into connection with the world of becoming 
ends in failure. The relation of the finite world to the infinite 
spirit is a mystery for human understanding. Every religious 
system holds that the finite is rooted in the infinite, and there 
is no breach of continuity between the two, and yet no system 
till to-day has logically articulated the relation between the 
two.3 We cannot construe to ourselves the way in which 
the realm of appearances is bound up with the Absolute. 

* S.B., ii. i. 26. 

* Svet. Up., vi. 19; Muu<l. Up., ii. 1-2 ; Bfb., ii. 4. 12 ; iii. 8. 8. 

* S.B., ii. 1. 24-26. " To show how and why the universe is, so that 
finite existence belongs to it, is utterly impossible. That would imply 
an understanding of the whole not practicable for a mere part." " That 
experience should take place in finite centres and should wear the forms 
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Progress in knowledge may enable us to describe the pheno¬ 
mena which make up the objective world with ever greater 
detail and more accuracy, but the rise of the finite world out 
of the bosom of the infinite, the explanation of the historical 
process of saihsara is quite beyond us. However long the 
chain of our reasoning may be, however many its links, we 
reach a point where elucidation stops and nothing is left for 
us but to admit a fact capable of no further deduction. The 
word " maya ” registers our finiteness and points to a gap 
in our knowledge. The magician produces a tree before us 
from out of nothing. The tree is there, though we cannot 
explain it, and so we call it maya. The much abused analogy 
of the rope and the snake is employed by Samkara to illustrate 
the difficulty of the world problem. The riddle of the rope 
is the riddle of the universe. Why does the rope appear as 
the snake, is a question which schoolboys raise and philosophers 
fail to answer. The larger question of the appearance of 
Brahman as the world is more difficult. We can only say 
that Brahman appears as the world, even as the rope appears 
as the snake. 1 The relation between Brahman and l£vara is 
a special application of the general problem of the relation 
between Brahman and the world. 

Samkara brings out that the world, though it hangs on 
Brahman, does not affect Brahman, by distinguishing that 
kind of causality where the cause without undergoing any 
change produces the effect, as vivartopadana from parinamo- 
padana, where the cause is itself transformed in producing the 
effect. Vivarta literally means a turning round, a perversion. 

of finite thisness is in the end inexplicable." " How there can be such a 
thing as appearance we do not understand " (Appearance and Reality , 
pp. 204, 226, 413). According to Green, there is an eternal consciousness 
which is essentially timeless and perfect, and other finite consciousnesses 
which are incomplete, imperfect and temporal. The relation between the 
two. Green admits, is incapable of explanation. To ask why a perfect 
consciousness should go on making innumerable imperfect copies of itself 
is to ask why reality is what it is—a question which in the nature of things 
cannot be answered. See also I.P., p. 186. Cp. Schiller: "It may 
reasonably be contended that the whole question (of creation) is invalid 
because it asks too much. It demands to know nothing less than how 
reality came to be at all, how fact is made absolutely. And this is more 
than any philosophy can accomplish or need attempt " (Studies in Humanism ). 

> Mayamatraih hy etad yat paramatmano '■vasthatray&tman&vabhasanaih 
rajjvi iva sarp&dibhivena. . . . (S.B., ii. 1.9). 
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Brahman is that of which the vivarta, or perversion, is the 
world of space, etc. Vivarta signifies the appearance of the 
absolute Brahman as the relative world of space and time. 
The original is, however, Brahman, of which the world may 
be regarded as a translation at the plane of space-time. As 
the translation is made, for us, the original does not depend 
for its existence on the translation. The world of multi¬ 
plicity is an aspect which reality takes for us, though not for 
itself. We have parinama or transformation, when the milk 
is changed into curds, and vivarta or appearance, when the 
rope appears as the snake. 1 The different illustrations used 
by Samkara of the rope and the snake, the shell and the silver, 
the desert and the mirage, are intended to indicate this 
one-sided dependence of the effect on the cause and the 
maintenance of the integrity of the cause. In the case of trans¬ 
formation, the cause and the effect belong to the same order 
of reality, while in that of appearance the effect is of a different 
order of being from the cause.* The world resides in Brahman 
even as the illusion of a snake is said to reside in the rope. 

There are other interpretations of the doctrine of maya 
to be met with in the Advaita treatises. 3 Maya cannot be 
different from Brahman, which has no second. The universe 
is not due to any addition to Brahman from some other source 
of reality, for nothing can be added to that which is already 
perfect. It is therefore due to non-being. The process of 
the world is due to a gradual deprivation of reality. Maya 
is used as the name of the dividing force, the finitising prin¬ 
ciple, that which measures out the immeasurable and creates 
forms in the formless.4 This maya is a feature of the central 
reality, neither identical with nor different from it. To give 
it an independent place would be to accept a fundamental 

1 S.B., ii. i. 28. 

* Pari^&mo nama upadanasamasatt5kak5ry5pattik; vivarto nama upa- 
d&uavi?amasatt&kak£ryapattib (Veudntaparibhasd, i.) 

J S.B.. Tait. Up., ii. 6. 

Nasadrupa na sadrfipS maya naivobhayatmikS 
Sadasadbhyam anirvacya mithyabhuta sanatanl. 

(SHrya Purdpa, quoted in S.P.B., !. 26.) 

4 Eka eva parame£varafr kutasthanityo vijflanadhatur avidyayS mayaya 
mayavivad anekatha vibhavyate, nanyo vijflanadhatur asti (S.B., i. 3. 19). 
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dualism. It is wrong to trace back to the eternal the schism 
of which we are conscious in the world of experience. The 
moment we try to lmk up maya with Brahman, the latter 
becomes transformed into l£vara, and maya denotes the Sakti, 
or the energy of l£vara. l£vara, however, is not in any 
manner affected by his maya. If maya exists, it will con¬ 
stitute a limit to Brahman; if it does not exist, even the 
appearance of the world cannot be accounted for. It is 
read enough to produce the world and not real enough to 
constitute a limit to Brahman. It is neither real as the 
Brahman nor unreal as the flower of the sky . 1 Whatever 
we may cadi it, illusive or real, it is necessary to account for 
life. It is an eternal power of God. The author of Sarhk$e~ 
paidrlraka holds that Brahman is the material cause of the 
universe through the intervention of maya, which is the 
essential operating condition. It is, however, regarded as a 
product of Brahman, a mode of Brahman's activity. It is 
essentially present in the world (anugata) and determines its 
existence (kaxyasattaniyamika). Maya is not a substance 
(dravyam), and so cannot be regarded as the material cause 
(upadanam). It is only a modus operandi (vyapara) which, 
coming itself from the material cause (Brahman), brings about 
the material product, i.c. the world.* According to this 
writer, maya is the finitising process belonging to Brahman, 
and has the two properties of £varana or hiding the truth, and 
vik§epa or misrepresenting it. 3 While the first is mere 
negation of knowledge, the second is positive generation of 
error. We not only do not perceive the Absolute but we 
apprehend something else in its place. Maya evolves a 
variety of names and forms, which in their totality is the 
jagat or the universe. It also conceals the eternal Brahman 
under this aggregate of names and forms. 

May§. has the two functions of concealment of the real 
and the projection of the unreal. The world of variety 
screens us from the real. 

Some think Creation's meant to show him forth, 

I say it's meant to hide him all it can ,4 

1 S.B., i. 4. 3. • Tajjanyatve sati, tajjanyajanako vy£p£r&b. 

s See Vedantas&ra, tv. 4 Browning : Bishop Blougram's Apology . 
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Since maya is thus deceptive in character, 1 it is called 
avidya or false knowledge. It is not mere absence of appre¬ 
hension but positive error. When this activity is attributed 
to Brahman, the latter becomes ISvara. “ The one motion¬ 
less, unconditioned, then became by its own power of may&, 
that which is known as maker /* 2 

Maya is the energy of Hvara, his inherent force, by which 
he transforms the potential into the actual world. His m&ya, 
which is unthinkable, transforms itself into the two modes 
of desire (kama) and determination (samkalpa). It is the 
creative power of the eternal God, and is therefore eternal; 
and by means of it the supreme Lord creates the world. 
Maya has no separate dwelling-place. It is in Hvara even as 
heat is in fire. Its presence is inferred from its effects.3 
Maya is identified with the names and forms which, in their 
unevolved condition, inhere in l£vara, and in their developed 
state constitute the world. In this sense it is synonymous 
with prakrti.4 Hvara has less of reality than absolute being, 
and the other objects represent an increasing deprivation of 
reality. At the bottom of the scale we get something which 
has no positive qualities to be deprived of, that from which 
nothing more can be taken away, which, in a word, is there, 
but is there as not-being, a nothingness which rises like a 
blank wall where reality ends. It is not a part or a product 
of universal evolution, but is the unmanifested principle of 
multiplicity and deprivation, which is the basis of all evolution. 
The supreme l£vara during creation imposes on the formless 
and the unqualified those forms and qualities which it possesses 
in itself. “ This undeveloped principle is sometimes denoted 
by the term 1 akaia,'5 sometimes by the term ak§ara, 6 or the 
indestructible, sometimes as maya." 7 It is the material 

1 For m£y& as deceit, see Milanda, iv. 8. 23. 

* Apra^am guddham ekarh samabhavad atha tan mayayi kartfsaihjiiam 
(Sata&lokl, p. 24). Cp. PaficadaH, x. 1. 

3 NistattvS. kSLryagamy&sya gaktir mSy&gnigaktivat {PaflcadaH). 

4 Cp. Igvarasya mayagaktib prakftib (S.B., ii. i. 14). See also Svet. Up., 
iv. 10; S.B.G., Introduction and vii. 4 ; S.P.B., i. 26. 

5 Bjh. Up., iii. 8. 11. 6 Muijujl., ii. 1. 2. 

7 Svet., iv. 1. See S.B., i. 4. 3. " Avidy&tmikS hi bljagaktir avyakta- 

gabdanirdegyU, tad etad avyaktam kvacid Sk^gagabdanirdi^taih kvacid 
ak$aragabdoditam kvacin mayeti sucitam. 

Avyaktan 5 .mni paramegagaktir anadyavidya trigu$ 3 .tmik§, para 

K 5 ry£numey& sudhiyaiva maya yaya jagat sarvam idam prasuyate. 

(Vivekacuddmafti , p. 108.) 
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substratum 1 in the creation of the world. It brings forth 
the universe in a natural order of sequence by undergoing 
mutations. It forms the causal body of Idvara. Unlike the 
pradhana of the Samkhya, it is not independent of God.* 
It is a limitation which I 6 vara imposes on himself. In 
prakrti is centred the possibility of the world, even as the 
potentiality of the future tree is contained in the seed. This 
prakrti, possessing the three gunas,3 cannot be described as 
either the self of I £ vara or different from it. It exists even 
in pralaya, dependent on the supreme Lord, as seed force 
(bijaSakti). Maya or prakrti becomes in the Puranas the 
loving consort of l£vara and the principal instrument in the 
act of creation.* The world of maya is the play of the mother 
of things ever eager to cast herself into infinite forms. 5 It 
follows that for l£vara, or the subject, who is ever associated 
with the object, the universe is a necessity. God is in need of 
the universe, which is a necessary phase of the self-realisation 
of God, in Hegel’s phrase. 

We may bring together the different significations in which 
the term maya is used in the Advaita Philosophy, (i) That 
the world is not self-explanatory shows its phenomenal char¬ 
acter, which is signified by the word maya. ( 2 ) The problem 
of the relation between Brahman and the world has meaning 
for us who admit the pure being of Brahman from the intuitive 
standpoint and demand an explanation of its relation to the 
world, which we see from the logical standpoint. We can never 
understand how the ultimate reality is related to the world 
of plurality, since the two are heterogeneous, and every attempt 
at explanation is bound to fail. This incomprehensibility is 
brought out by the term maya. ( 3 ) If Brahman is to be 
viewed as the cause of the world, it is only in the sense that 
the world rests on Brahman, while the latter is in no way 
touched by it, and the world which rests on Brahman is 

1 Cp. with the materia prima of the Thomistic Philosophy. 

* Na . . . svatantraih tattvam (S.B., i. 2. 22). 

From n 5 y& with tamas predominant in it the five elements are said to 
be produced; from the same with the sattva dominant in it arise the five 
organs of perception as well as the inner organ naya with rajas in it. From 
the five organs of action, and from their combination the five pranas. These 
together constitute the lifiga, or sfik^ma Sarlra. 

4 Cp. also Brh. Up., i. 4. 3. 

4 Cp. Tvam asi parabrahmamahi?i (Anandalahari), 
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called maya. ( 4 ) The principle assumed to account for the 
appearance of Brahman as the world is also called maya. 
( 5 ) If we confine our attention to the empirical world and 
employ the dialectic of logic, we get the conception of a 
perfect personality, ISvara, who has the power of self-expres¬ 
sion. This power or energy is called maya. ( 6 ) This energy 
of l£vara becomes transformed into the upadhi, or limitation, 
the unmanifested matter (avyakrta prakrti), from which all 
existence issues. It is the object through which the supreme 
subject l£vara develops the universe . 1 


XXXI 

A VIDYA 

The concept of maya is intimately related with that of 
avidya. There are passages in Samkara where the world of 
experience is traced to the force of avidya. The cause of the 
appearance of the world is to be sought in the nature of the 
intellect, and not in that of Brahman. Brahman exists entire 
and undivided in the smallest object, and the appearance of 
plurality is due to the intellect which works according to the 
laws of space, time and causality. In the Introduction to his 
commentary on the Brahma Sutra Samkara points out how 
avidya is the force that launches us into the dream of life. 
The tendency to confuse the transcendental and the empirical 
standpoints, or adhyasa, however erroneous, is natural to the 
human mind. It is the result of our cognitive mechanism.* 
As we perceive by our senses sound and colour, while the 
reality is mere vibrations, even so we accept the variegated 
universe for the reality of Brahman, of which it is the effect. 
Through an examination of the subjective side of experience, 
Samkara argues that we cannot attain to a knowledge of 
reality, so long as we are subject to avidyfi, or the logical 
mode of thinking. Avidya is the fall from intuition, 

* Cp. ISvarasyStmabhute ivavidyakalpite namarupe tattvanyatv&bhyim 
anirvacanlye sariasSraprapaficabljabhOte . . . Igvarasya mSya £akt£b prakrti r 
iti ca Srutismjtyor abhilapyete (S.B., ii. i. 14). See also S.B., i. 4. 3; ii. 3, 3. 

* S.B., Introduction. 
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the mental deformity of the finite self that disintegrates the 
divine into a thousand different fragments.* Darkness is the 
privation of light. Avidya is what Deussen calls " the innate 
obscuration of our knowledge/’ 1 the twist of the mind which 
makes it impossible for it to see things except through the 
texture of space-time-cause. It is not conscious dissimulation, 
but the unconscious tendency of the finite mind, which lives 
by the imperfect standards of the world. It is the negative 
power which shuts us from our godlike existence. The 
appearance of Brahman as the world is due to our avidya, 
even as the appearance of the rope as the snake is 
due to defective senses. When we see the rope as it is, the 
snake becomes unreal. When we see the reality of Brahman, 
the appearance of the world will flee away. That which is 
proved to be an unreality by a higher experience cannot be 
connected with reality except through a confusion of stand¬ 
points. The appearances stand transfigured in the Absolute. 
If we are asked to connect the image of the snake with the 
reality of the rope, we say that no connection is possible 
between what is and what is not. We have only to blame 
the eye for the image. When we see the rope as rope, there 
is an end of the matter, and we say that the rope appeared as 
the snake. Relativity has no cause except defective insight. 
It operates no farther than the fact that we see things, while 
there is only caitanya, or pure consciousness. Avidya is either 
absence of knowledge or doubtful and erroneous knowledge. 
It is not simply negative, but is also positive in character 
(bhavarupa). When Samkara argues that the existence of 
avidya is patent to all, he means only that there is the fact of 
finiteness. It is said that everybody has the feeling that he 
does not know everything. 4 The evidence for its existence 
is universal in scope, since all finite minds share the deficiency. 

Avidya in the Upani§ads is only ignorance as distinct from 
knowledge possessed by the individual subject.3 In Samkara 
it becomes the logical way of thinking, which constitutes the 
finiteness of the human mind. It is not a nonentity like the 
son of a barren woman, since it appears and is experienced 

* D.S.V.. p. 302. 

• Aham ajna ityadyanubkavSt. See Ved&ntaslra , p. iv. 

1 See Chan. Up., i. z. io; Bjrh. Up., iv. 3. 20; iv. 4. 3. 
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by all of us ; nor is it an entity, real and absolute, since it is 
destroyed by intuitional knowledge. If it were non-being, 
it could not produce anything; if it were being, what it 
produces must also be real and not phenomenal. “It is 
neither real nor phenomenal, nor is it both.” 1 Though its 
origin and explanation are beyond our reach, the conditions 
of its operation through the mental categories are discernible. 
Whence comes this avidya, the source of all ignorance, sin 
and misery ? Avidya cannot be the cause of individuality, 
for it cannot exist unless there are individuals. If it is the 
cause of individuality, it must exist independem of that, i.e. 
must belong to the one ultimate reality, Brahman. But avidya 
cannot belong to Brahman, whose nature is one of eternal 
light repugnant to avidya. 2 It cannot reside in Brahman, as 
Sarvajnatmamuni thinks ; it cannot reside in the individual, 
as Vacaspati believes.3 To say that Brahman modified is the 
seat of avidya is useless, for the question is, how can Brahman 
be modified apart from avidya ? Ramanuja urges that we 
have to assume a different avidya for each soul, since, other¬ 
wise, the release of one soul will mean the release of all. It 
follows that avidya takes account of the distinction of the 
souls, which it does not cause and therefore cannot explain. 
We have here circular reasoning. 4 Samkara escapes from 

* Vivekacutfdmarii, p. 3. 

» “ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all" (i John v; 2 Cor. 
vi. 14). 

i See Srldhara's Nyayakandall, R.B., ii. 1. 15. 

4 R.B., ii. 1. 15 ; S.P.S., i. 21-24 > v * 13-19, 54* 

Parthasarathi MiSra puts the objection thus : "Is this avidya mis¬ 
apprehension or something else which causes misapprehension ? If the 
former, whose (is this avidya) ? It cannot be Brahman's, whose nature 
is pure knowledge. In the sun there is no place for darkness. It cannot 
belong to the souls, since they are not distinct from Brahman. As avidya 
cannot exist, no more can a second thing, the cause thereof. Besides, foi 
those who regard misapprehension or cause of it as something additional 
to Brahman, non-duality vanishes. Whence arose Brahman's avidya ? 
There is no other, since Brahman is the sole entity. \f it be said that it 
is natural to Brahman, how can ignorance be the nature of him whose 
nature is knowledge ? " Kim bhrantijnanam ? kim v& bhrantijiianaka- 
raijabhutam vastvantaram ? yadi bhrantib s§, kasya? na brahmai^as 
tasya svacchavidyariipatvat, na hi bhaskare timirasyavakaiafc sambhavati: 
na jlvanam; te$am brahm&tireke^abhavat. Bhrantyabhavad eva ca, 
tatkara^abhtitaih vastvantaram apy anupapannam eva. Brahm&tirekepa 
bhrantijflanam tatkara$arh ca'bhyupagacchatam advaitahanifc, kimkpta ca 
brahmaijo 'vidya, na hi kara$antaram asti. SvSbhiiviklti cet, katham 
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the difficulty by declaring avidya to be inexplicable. The 
question is meaningless in Samkara's metaphysics. We cannot 
make a transcendent use of an empirical category. We know 
that there is avidya, and the question of its cause is meaning¬ 
less, even as the question of the rise of finite spirits is. If 
we can understand the relation of Atman to avidya, we must 
be beyond the two. 1 Again, if avidya were an essential 
property of the Atman, the latter could never get rid of it; 
but the Atman does not take in or part with anything what¬ 
soever. It cannot belong to any finite being, whether he be 
God or man, since the latter must first be created in order 
that his avidya may be possible. So his creation cannot be 
due to his or anyone else’s avidya. The individualisation of 
Brahman, the rise of finite spirits, cannot be due to the avidyfi 
characteristic of finite life. It is an occurrence due to divine 
activity. But how avidya and Brahman can coexist is just 
the problem for which we do not have any solution. Samkara 
says: “ We admit that Brahman is not the product of avidya 
or is itself deluded, but we do not admit that there is another 
deluded conscious being (besides Brahman) which could be 
the producer of the ignorance / 12 According to Sathk§e- 
paianraka, “ Undifferenced absolute intelligence is the locus 
(aSraya) and object (visaya) of avidya." 3 Deussen says : “ In 
reality there is nothing else besides Brahman alone. If we 

vidy&svabh&vam avidy 5 svabh 5 vam syat ? (Sdstradlpika, pp. 313-4; also 
P‘ IJ 3 )’ 

Kumarila argues against the Advaita thus: "If Brahman is self- 
established and of pure form, there is nothing else beside it. What brings 
about the activity of avidya which resembles a dream ? If you say that 
some other causes it, or that it is different from Brahman, then non-dualism 
disappears; if it were its nature, then it can never be destroyed.*- 

Svayarfi ca Suddharupatv&d abhavac canyavastunah 
SvapnSdivad avidyayafc pravfttis tasya kimkrta. 

Anyenopaplave 'bhl§te dvaitavSdab prasajyate 

Sv5bh&viklm avidyarh tu nocchettum kificid arhati. 

(S.V., Sambandhak§epaparihdra, 84-85.) 

1 S.B.G., xiii. 2. 

* S.B. on Bfh., i. 4. 10. Lak§mldhara says in his Advaitamakaranda : 
" How should avidya touch the self-illumined soul by whose light alone is 
caused the saying, ' I shine not' ? Nevertheless, there does appear in the 
sky of consciousness some such mist as this, animated by absence of reflection 
and lasting till the sun of reflection arises ” (16-17). 

J i. 319. A^rayatvavi§ayatvabhagin! nirvibhagacitir eva keval&. 
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imagine that we perceive a transformation (vikHra) of him 
into the world, a division (bheda) of him into a plurality of 
individuals, this depends on avidya. But how does this 
happen ? How do we manage to deceive ourselves into seeing 
a transformation and a plurality, where in reality Brahman 
alone is ? On this question our authors give no information.” 1 
They give us no information, simply because “ no informa¬ 
tion ” is possible. Critics are ready with the remark: “ In 
this system which maintains that everything transcends 
explanation, unreasonableness is no objection.” » It is true 
that no explanation is possible of the rise of the bewildering 
force of avidya, creator of false values, which has somehow 
come into phenomenal being in spite of the eternal and 
inalienable purity of +he original self-existent Brahman.3 


XXXII 

Is the World an Illusion ? 

The doctrine of avidya with its subjective note suggests 
a misleading view of the nature of the phenomenal world, 
that it is an illusion, a creation of the mind. Samkara fre¬ 
quently traces the whole plurality of appearances, including 
that of ISvara, to avidya. 4 But the nature of Brahman is 

1 D.S.V., p. 302. 

* P 3 ,rthas 5 ,rathi Misra. " Atranirvacanlyav 5 .de n 5 /nupapattir dii§anam.” 

J The authors of Samkfepatarlraka, Vivarana, Veddntamukt&vali, Advaita- 
siddhi and Advaitadlpikd hold that avidyS has Brahman for its basis 
( 3 iraya) and object (visaya), even as darkness is in the house which it 
conceals. V&caspati thinks that avidya has for its basis jlva and object 
Brahman. According to the latter view, even I§vara is the product of 
jlva'jfiana, and there must be as many l£varas as there are jlvas. There 
is besides the theory of mutual dependence ; the jlva depends on avidyfi 
and avidyS on jlva. So it is said that avidya has its locus in Brahman, 
which is not opposed to avidya. The author of Vidvanmanorafijani discusses 
this question, especially in view of the Advaita doctrine, that in deep 
dreamless sleep the individual soul is merged in Brahman ; and holds if 
avidya admittedly exists, then it can only reside in Brahman. See Pandit, 
September 1872. The Suddhacaitanya is not the contradictory of avidyS, 
but only vftticaitanya. As Vidyaranya puts it, through the modification 
of the inner organ, which assumes the form of Atman, the avidya in the 
Atman is sublated. 

4 Ekatvam . . . p£ramarthikam mithySj nanavij jmbhitam ca nan&tvam 
(S.B., ii. 1. 14). 
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not affected in any way, simply because our imperfect know¬ 
ledge takes it to be so. The moon is not duplicated simply 
because those of defective vision see two moons. “ The whole 
empirical reality, with its names and forms, which can be 
defined neither as being nor as non-being, rests upon avidya; 
while in the sense of highest reality, Being persists without 
change or transformation. A change resting merely on words 
can alter nothing in the indivisibility of the real.” 1 When 
confronted by the difficulties of creation and the finiteness 
of God, Samkara says: "When by the teaching of non¬ 
separateness through sentences like * That art thou,' the 
consciousness of non-separateness is awakened, then the 
wanderings of the soul and the creative function of God 
cease ; for the whole tendency of the world to division springs 
from false knowledge and is removed by perfect knowledge. 
Whence then the creation ? Whence the responsibility for 
not having brought forth the good only ? For saiiisara, 
which has as its characteristics the doing of good and evil, 
is a misconception produced by non-discrimination of the 
determination caused by avidya, and consisting in the aggre¬ 
gate of the instruments of activity formed by names and 
forms; and this misconception, even like the attachment to 
division and separation by birth and death, does not exist 
in the absolute sense.” * Again : “ By that element of plurality 
which is the creation of avidya characterised by name and 
form, which is evolved as well as non-evolved, which is not 
to be defined either as existing or non-existing, Brahman 
becomes the basis of this entire changing world, while in its 
true real nature it remains unchanged beyond the phenomenal 
universe.” 3 This view, when exclusively emphasised, sug¬ 
gests that there is no plurality at all apart from the individual’s 
avidya. All change and motion, all growth and evolution, all 
science and speculation, are reduced to dreams, shadows and 
nothing more. The explanation of Brahman's causality of 
the world confirms the suspicion. In his anxiety to show that 
Brahman remains unaffected by the changes of the world,* 

« Cp. S.B., ii. I. 31 : ii. I. 14 ; ii. 3 - 4® I ii. 1. 27. 

* Cp. also avidyakftarh kSryaprapaficam. The universe of effects is the 
product of avidy£ (S.B., i. 3. x). 

* S.B., U. x. 27. « S.B., ii. 1. 28; ii. 1. 9. 
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Samkara says that the world is attributed * to Brahman as 
the snake to the rope. “ A man may in the dark mistake a 
piece of rope for a snake and run away from it, frightened 
and trembling.. Thereon another man may tell him, ‘ Be not 
afraid, it is only a rope, not a snake,’ and he may then dismiss 
the fear caused by the imagined snake and stop running. 
But all the while the presence and the subsequent absence 
of his erroneous notion as to the rope being a snake make 
no difference whatever to the rope itself.” * The stars do 
not actually twinkle, though they appear to do so. The light 
they project is quite steady, though the disturbances in the 
earth's atmosphere through which the light passes so affect 
our vision as to give them a constantly flickering appearance. 
Even so the semblance of variableness in Brahman is a fancy 
occasioned by our distorted vision. 3 Some of the illustrations 
used by Samkara, when literally interpreted, suggest that all 
distinction and difference are but a mirage produced by human 
imagination. Differences are a make-believe of human thought 
which, like a prism, breaks up the pure unity into difference, 
where, in truth, the variety and the mind which knows it are 
both unreal. But it is a mistake to stress metaphors beyond 
what they are able to bear, and Sarhkara urges that the illus¬ 
trations used are intended only to suggest some points of 
resemblance and not perfect identity.4 

Many later Advaitins have adopted a subjectivist interpretation 
of the world. Vacaspati is of opinion that avidya belongs to the 
knowing subject, and, like a film over the eye, conceals the nature of 
the object .5 Madhusudana Sarasvati holds that ignorance is the 
cause of this illusory world, and, by virtue of this ignorance, we regard 
Brahman as its material cause.* " The apparent universe has its root 
in the mind (citta) and does not persist when the mind (citta) is 
abolished." 7 Citsukhi, Advaitasiddhdntamuktdvali and Yogav&iisfha 

1 Adhy&ropitam. 

* S.B., i. 4. 6. See also S.B. on Kafka Up. t iii. 14 ; iv. 11. 

3 S.B., ii. 3. 46. 4 S.B., iii. 21. 17-19. 

5 Jlvagrayam brahmavi?ayam. He thinks that the different forms 
imposed on Brahman are due to the modifications of the inner organ, and 
thus has to admit the existence of modifications and their objects. 

* Asya daityendrajalasya yad upadSnakara^am 
AjfiS-naih tad up££ritya brahma k&rapam ucyate. 

( Advaitasiddhi , p. 238). 

7 Cittamttlo vikalpo ’yam cittabhive na kaicana (VivekacUddmavi, p. 407). 
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make out a strong case for solipsism, and declare that onr consciousness 
gives birth to the world, which sinks into non-being with the cessation 
of subject-object consciousness.* 

It is no wonder that the Western critics have adopted a 
similar view of the Advaita doctrine of the world. Edward 
Caird had in mind this interpretation of the world when he 
remarked : “ The Brahman religion only rose to a pantheism 
which was an acosmism, to a unity which was no principle 
of order in the manifold differences of things, but merely a 
gulf in which all difference was lost." * As this view, which 
makes a tragic joke of life, renders meaningless many state¬ 
ments of Samkara on the world of experience, and does violence 
to every canon of sound interpretation, we may here bring 
together certain considerations which support the phenomenal 
as against the illusory character of the world. 

AvidyS. by itself cannot be the cause of the world, since 
it is as dead as the pradhana of the Samkhya. Samkara, who 
criticised the latter view, cannot be expected to support the 
theory of the creation of the world by avidya. We have also 
to bear in mind Samkara’s criticism of the Buddhist chain of 
causation, which starts with avidya. “ Now avidya is a 
mental fiction of a conscious subject. It is the first link in 
the twelve-linked chain of causation, which consequently 
must be regarded as taking for granted the aggregates of the 
mind and the body, without, however, showing how they 
come together.” 3 Sarhkara rejects the theory that nothing 
exists, neither matter nor mind (£unyavada),4 as well as the 

* See also S.S.S.S., xii. 17-19. D{-?tisr?tivada, which holds that the 
world exists only so long as it is perceived, is upheld by YogavaHsfha, 

Manodf^yam idaih sarvam yat kincit sacaracaram, 

Manaso hy unmanfbhavad dvaitam naivopalabhyate. 

The whole world of movable and immovable things is the object of 
manas ; by the suppression of it all duality ceases to be perceived. See the 
chapter on JIvanmukti in Yogavd£i$thasdra. Cp. also Sathksepaidriraka . 

“ Tava cittam atmatamasa janitam parikalpayaty akhilam eva jagat. M 
Nrsirhhatdpayl Up., “ cid dhldam sarvam ” (ii. i. 7). 

Tasmad vijfi 5 nam evasti na prapafico na samsftib (Liilga Purdna, 
quoted in S.P.B., i. 42). It is these that justify the remark of Vijfianabhik$u : 
*' EteneLdhunikAnam vedSntibruvanam api mataih vijfi&navcLdatulyayo- 
gak§ematay£ nirastam ” (S.P.B., i. 43). 

* Evolution of Religion, vol. i, p. 263. For other similar criticisms of 
Western writers see Kirtikar: Studies in Vedanta, ch. ii. 

1 S.B., ii. 2. 19, « S.B., ii. 2. 31, 
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theory that nothing exists for more moments than one 
(k^anabhahgavada). 1 The refutation of the Buddhist theory 
of subjectivism (vijnanavada) is decisive on the question of 
the externality of the world to the thinking subject. Existence 
is not dependent on our mental modes: when the world is 
said to be of the form of knowledge (jnanasvarupa), the meta¬ 
physical truth is described. Similarly Samkara rejects all 
attempts to reduce waking experience to the level of dreams. 2 
He does not admit that the world is a product of mere avidya. 
Avidya in Samkara is not a mere subjective force, but has an 
objective reality.3 It is the cause of the whole material world 
(prthivyadiprapanca) which is common to all (sarvasadharana). 
Avidya is positive in character, an objective force, beginning¬ 
less 4 and existing both in a gross and subtle form. 5 Practically 
avidya, may a and prakrti are identified. 6 

Samkara argues that the supreme reality of Brahman is 
the basis of the world. If Brahman were absolutely different 
from the world, if the Atman were absolutely different from 
the states of waking, dreaming and sleeping, then the repudia¬ 
tion of the reality of the world or the three states cannot 
lead us to the attainment of truth. We shall then have to 
embrace nihilism and treat all teaching as purposeless. 7 The 
illusory snake does not spring out of nothing, nor does it 
pass into nothing when the illusion is corrected. The root 

1 S.B., ii. 2. 18-21 and 26. 

* Later Advaitins write as if there were no distinction between the two. 
SvayamprakaSa, in his commentary on Lak§mldhara's Advaitamakaranda, 
says : " As the world of dreams in me is projected by illusion, so is the 
waking world in me projected by illusion/' See Pcw 4 it, October 1873, 
p. 128. 

3 A famous verse quoted in Siddhdntaratnamdld urges that " the soul, 
God, pure consciousness, the distinctness of the first two, avidyfi and its 
connection with pure consciousness—these our six are said to be without 
beginning." 

JIva lio viiuddhS cit vibhSga 4 ca tayor dvayob 

Avidya taccitor yogafi §a<l asmakam an&dayafc. 

4 AnSdibhSvarupam yad vijfianena villyate 

Tad ajfi&nam iti prSjfia lak?a$am sampracak§ate. 

(Citsukhl, i. 13). 

5 Atmany avidya s&n&dib sthulasfik^matmanS sthitS. (S.S.S.S., xii. 19). 

* Cp. LokScarya : Tattvatraya , p. 48, Chowkhaihba ed. 

7 Yadi hi tryavasth&tmavilak^anam turlyam anyat, tatpratipatti- 
dv$r&bbav&t 6astropade£Snarthakyam ^unyatfipattir v 3 (S.B. on Maq 4 . Up. t 

ii, 7h 
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of the illusion is logical and psychological, and not meta¬ 
physical. The pluralistic universe is an error of judgment. 
Correction of the error means change of opinion. The rope 
appears as a snake, and when the illusion is over, the snake 
returns to the rope. So does the world of experience become 
transfigured in the intuition of Brahman. The world is not 
so much negated as reinterpreted. The conception of jivan- 
mukti, the idea of kramamukti, the distinction of values, of 
truth and error, of virtue and vice, the possibility of attaining 
moksa through the world of experience, imply that there is 
Reality in appearances ; Brahman is in the world, though not 
as the world. If the world of experience were illusory and 
unrelated to Brahman, love, wisdom and asceticism could not 
prepare us for the higher life. In so far as Samkara allows 
that we can realise the Absolute through the practice of 
virtue, he allows a significance to it. Unreal the world is, 
illusory it is not. The jiva is not a mere nonentity, for release 
is effected through the sublation only of the false self which 
is opposed to the nature of Atman. As Vidyaranya says : 
" If the entire individual self were annihilated, release would 
not be beneficial to men.” 

If there were not a Brahman, then we could have neither 
empirical being nor illusion. As Samkara says : “A barren 
woman cannot be said to give birth to a child either in reality 
or in illusion.” 1 If the world be regarded as baseless, as not 
rooted in any reality, as having its origin in non-being, then 
we shall have to repudiate all reality, even that of Brahman. 3 
The world has the real for its basis (aspadam), for " not even 
the mirage can exist without a basis.” 3 That kind of dream 
which God creates, and of which God is the substance, is no 
dream at all. 4 If we are able to penetrate to the real through 

1 S.B. on GautfapSda's Karikd, i. 6. See also iii. 28. 

* Yadi hyasatam eva janma syad brahmapo 'sattvaprasahgah. 

J Na hi mjrgatrsriikadayo 'pi niraspadd bhavanti (S.B.G., xiii. 14). See 
a: >0 S.B. on Chfln. Up., vi. 2. 3 ; Mai?< 3 ukya Up., i. 7. 

4 In later Advaita, the comparison of the world to a dream has been 
stretched to the breaking-point. Advaitamakaranda says : " In this pro¬ 
tracted dream which the world is, projected in that great sleep of ignorance 
regarding the self, flash forth the glimpses of paradise, emancipation and 
so forth." 

AtmajASnamahAnidra jrmbhite 'smifl jaganmaye 
DIrghasvapne sphuranty ete svargamok?£divibhramah (18). 
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this world, it is because the world of appearance bears within 
it traces of the eternal. If' the two are opposed, it will be 
difficult to regard them even in the relation of the real and 
the apparent. The world is not the Absolute, though based 
on it. What is based on the real, and is not the real itself, 
can only be called the appearance or phenomenon of the real. 
While the world is not the essential truth of Brahman, it is 
its phenomenal truth, the manner in which we are compelled 
to regard the real as it presents itself within our finite experi¬ 
ence. But all this does not touch the question of the practical 
reality of the world. 1 

Samkara’s views on mok§a confirm this view of the world. 
He urges that mok§a does not mean the disappearance of the 
world, since then the world should have disappeared when 
the first case of moksa occurred. If moksa should involve 
the annihilation of plurality, the right way to go about 
realising it is not to displace avidya by vidya but to destroy 
the world. 1 Samkara distinguishes jivanmukti, or the state 
of release, while one is alive, from videhamukti, or the release 
obtained when the liberated shakes off his body. The presence 
of the body makes no difference to the state of release, which 
is in essence one of freedom from worldly bonds. The state 
of release consists not in the persistence or annihilation of 
plurality, but in the incapacity of the pluralistic universe to 
mislead us. For the jivanmukta obviously the world of 
plurality, including his own body, does not perish; only he 
has the right perspective regarding it. In the state of release 
the world of plurality does not disappear, but is lit up by 
another light. There is no more the blindness bom of desire, 
which sets and keeps the unhappy victims hunting in vain 
for what is not to be found in the chain of samsara. The false 
ideas of the independence of selves and objects and their 

1 What Berkeley says in another connection holds good of Sariikara. 

" What therefore becomes of the sun, moon and stars ? What must we 
think of houses, rivers, mountains, trees, stones, nay, even of our own 
bodies ? Are all these but so many chimeras and illusions of the fancy ? 
... I answer, that by the principles premised we are not deprived of any 
one thing in nature. Whatever we see, feel, hear, or any wise conceive 
or understand remains as secure as ever, and is as real as ever. There is 
a rerum natura, and the distinction between realities and chimeras retains 
its full force ” (Principles of Human Knowledge , p. 34). 

• S.B., in 2 . 21 . 
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activities are undermined when the truth of the oneness of 
self with Brahman is realised. 1 Avidya is not so much 
imagination as failure to discriminate (aviveka) between 
reality and appearance. Saihkara does not dispute the 
obvious fact that we seem to ourselves to be knowing, feeling, 
willing individuals, but denies the theory founded on these 
facts that the finite selves are real subjects being actually 
what they purport to be. The real accepts the phenomenal. 
Appearances belong to reality. This is the truth suggested 
by the hypothesis of ananyatva or non-difference, advocated 
by the Advaita. Ramanuja criticises it thus : 44 Those, how¬ 
ever, who maintain the non-difference of an effect from its 
cause, on the ground that the effect is unreal, cannot establish 
the non-difference they seek to make out, for there can be no 
identity between what is true and what is false. If it were 
as they maintain, either Brahman would be unreal or the 
world would be real.” * The Advaitin does not maintain that 
Brahman devoid of all changes is, as such, one with the 
changing world. Nor does he suggest that the Brahman 
which sustains the changing world is as unreal as the latter. 
He holds that the phenomenal world is unreal, i.e. has no 
real existence apart from Brahman. The non-difference 
(ananyatva) is interpreted by Samkara to be non-existence, 
as something different from its cause. 3 Vacaspati makes the 
meaning clear by making out in his Bhamati that non¬ 
difference does not affirm identity, but only denies difference. * 
Discussing the question of causality and its metaphysical 
truth of identity, Sarhkara says that the effect is identical 
with the cause, and not the cause with the efEect.5 While 
Monism (ekatvam) may swallow up all distinctions and 
differences, in Advaitism (non-dualism) the gulf between the 
relative and the absolute is bridged over in a comprehensive 

1 Brahma tmadarSinam prati, samastasya kriyakarakaphalalak$ai^asya vya- 
vaharasyabhavam (S.B., ii. I. 14). 

* R.B., ii. 1. 15; 1. 19. 

3 TadvyatirekepSbhavak (S.B.,ii. 1. 14). 

4 Na khalv ananyatvam ity abhedam brumal? kiih tu bhedaih vy&sedh«Lma 
(Bhamati, ii. 1. 14). In the same spirit the Tikakara says: “ The world is not 
identical with Brahman, only it has no separate being apart from or inde¬ 
pendent of its underlying cause/’ ,f Karaijat pj-thak sattaiunyatvaih 
s&dhyate, na tv aikyabhiprayepa.” 

5 S.B., ii. 1. 7. 
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affirmation. Samkara’s interpretation of the Upani$ad passage, 
that the modifications of clay have for their reality clay, 
enforces the truth that the world is substantially Brahman 
and depends on it. Whenever he denies the reality of effects 
he qualifies his denial by some such phrase as “ different from 
Brahman ” or “ different from the cause.” * Nowhere does 
he say that our life is literally a dream and our knowledge a 
phantasm. 

Since Samkara repudiates the conception of a concrete 
universal as the ultimate category, it is thought that he dis¬ 
misses the world as meaningless. Samkara’s Brahman, which 
has no other, nothing independent of it, seems to be an 
abstract unity, a sort of lion’s den where all that enters is 
lost. Samkara holds that we cannot construe the relation 
between Brahman and the world in any logical way, but he 
is as insistent as any advocate of the theory of the concrete 
universal that nothing is real apart from the ultimate reality. 
Though the world and Brahman are not regarded as comple¬ 
mentary elements in a whole, they are not set in absolute 
antagonism. And yet great scholars have rushed to this 
conclusion. 1 Samkara’s view that the problem of the relatior 
of reality and appearance remains for us finite souls a riddle, 
is the result of greater maturity of thought. We need not 
condemn human wisdom as illusory if it is unable to lift the 
veil which covers all ultimate beginnings. 

The question is, are the appearances beyond which we have 
to penetrate to the truly real, actual states of the real, though 
possessing only a derivative and secondary sort of being, or 
are they simply the ideas with which the finite mind of man 
conceives the true reality in accordance with its own nature ? 
In other words, is relative being a true modification of the 
original reality, or is it a distortion of the genuine being by 
the finite understanding of man ? The former is the view 
of Ramanuja, which is akin to the theory of Hegel, who regards 

* Brahmavyatirekepa or KSrapavyatirekepa (S.B., ii. 2. 3, ii. 1. 14, and 
Gau<Jap 5 da’s K&rika , i. 6). 

* Deussen's interpretation is well known. Max Mailer observes: " It 
must be clear to everyone who has once mastered the framework of the 
true VedSnta philosophy as I have here tried to explain it, that there is 
really but little room in it for psychology or cosmology, nay, even for ethics " 
(S.S.P., p. 170). 
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the relative world as a real self-expression of the Absolute, 
One view of Spinoza's philosophy admits the position, 1 The 
latter view is represented by the Yogacara Buddhists, who, 
like Kant and more thoroughly Schopenhauer, regard the 
empirical world as a subjective appearance in consciousness, 
shaped according to the categories of space, time and causality 
among others. There are some passages in Samkara which 
lead us to think that he tended to regard the world as a mere 
human presentation of the genuinely real, and others where 
he is inclined to make the world of experience objective and 
independent of the finite individual. To understand Samkara's 
position, we should consider the relation of avidya to maya. 


XXXIII 

Maya and Avidya 

When we look at the problem from the objective side, we 
speak of maya, and when from the subjective side, we speak 
of avidya. 3 Even as Brahman and Atman are one, so are 
maya and avidya one. The tendency of the human mind to 
see what is really one as if it were many, is avidya; but this 
is common to all individuals. For when Saihkara speaks of 
avidya, he means neither yours nor mine. It is an impersonal 
force which imparts itself to our individual consciousnesses, 
though it transcends them. For our knowing mechanism 
operates on things already created, which we perceive but 
do not make. The world is created by God in the order 
mentioned in the scriptures and noticed by us.3 Maya is 
both subjective and objective, individual and universal, that 
out of which the conditioned forms of intelligence and of 

1 Pandit KokileSvar Sastri attributes a similar view to Saihkara. See 
his Advaita Philosophy. 

* “ We speak of may& when we have in view its power of producing 
extraordinary effects and its being subject to the will of the agent; of 
avidya, on the other hand, we speak when having in mird its obscuring 
power and its independence" (Vivaravaprameyasamgraha, i. i; Indian 
Thought, vol. i, p. 280). 

J 3 rutidariitena kramena parameivarepa sr?tam, ajfiatasattSyuktam eva 
viivaih tadtadvi$ayapramapavatarape tasya tasya dr?tisiddhib {Siddhdnta- 
lesa, ii). 
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objective existence arise. If that by reason of which the 
unreal world presents itself as real is purely subjective, then 
it is mere fancy and cannot be seriously treated as the material 
cause of the world. If, on the other hand, it is regarded as 
the material cause of the world, something like the prakrti 
of the Samkhya, then it is not mere individual ignorance. 
The two, the avidya of the individual and the prakrti of the 
Brahman, arise together; neither of them is thinkable apart 
from the other, so that even avidya is dependent on the 
ultimate reality.* The phenomenal self and the phenomenal 
world are mutually implicated facts.* Avidyi and prakrti 
are co-etemal and belong to the world of experience.3 The 
space-time-cause world is the view of reality given to us 
through avidyS, which is adapted to the purpose of presenting 
us with such a world. Samkara steers clear of mentalism 
as well as materialism. We cannot say that nature is a 
phenomenon of our consciousness, any more than the pheno¬ 
menal self is a product of nature. The conditions of the 
possibility of objective experience are also the conditions of 
the possibility of logical selfhood or self-consciousness. Why 
do our minds work in this misleading way ? Why is there 
avidya ? Why do we have the space-time-cause world ? 
Why is there maya ? are different ways of stating the same 
insoluble problem. The Atman, which is pure knowledge, 
somehow lapses into avidya, just as Brahman, which is pure 
being, turns aside into the space-time-cause world. Through 
avidyS we reach vidya, even as through the empirical world 
we reach Brahman. Why there is this universal and primeval 
turning aside or perversion, is more than we can say, yet we 
must hold that neither our logical minds nor the world which 
it apprehends is an illusion. A phenomenon is not a phantasm. 
Avidya and maya represent the subjective and the objective sides 
of the one fundamental fact of experience It is called avidya, 
since it is dissolvable by knowledge; but the objective series 
is called maya, since it is coetemal with the supreme person- 

* Cp. Kant, also Bergson's view that the materiality of matter comes 
into existence with the intellectuality of our consciousness. Intellect and 
the world as it appears are born together and involve each other. 

* Cp. ViPuraya: Avidya. paficaparvai$£ pradurbhuti mahatmanab 
(»• 5- 5)- 

3 Advaitasiddhi , p. 595. 
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ality. Samkara admits its existence even in the state of 
pralaya or destruction. ISvara, the omniscient, who controls 
his m§.ya, has no avidyt, and if Samkara here and there lends 
countenance to a different theory, it is in the figurative sense 
that Rvara has the power which leads to avidya in the indi¬ 
vidual. The Samkhya thinkers did not admit the existence 
of an ISvara, but the empirical world was traced to a primeval 
avidya which is said to be beginningless. Avidya is a quality 
of buddhi, and therefore must reside in buddhi, and logic 
requires that the beginningless nature of avidya must be 
attributed to its locus in buddhi also. So buddhi becomes a 
manifestation of prakrti, the fundamental object or root- 
substance. The objectivity of avidya is thus safeguarded. 
Vivaranaprameyasamgraha says: “ Avidya no doubt consti¬ 
tutes a defect in consciousness in so far as it impedes the 
presentation of non-duality and gives rise to the presentation 
of duality ; but, on the other hand, it constitutes an excellence 
since it forms the material cause, and thus renders possible 
the cognition of Brahman.” 1 The finiteness is necessary 
before we can reach the infinite. 

While Samkara uses avidyS. and maya indiscriminately,* later 
Advaitins draw a distinction between the two. While maya is the 

• Indian Thought, vol. ii, p. 177. Cp. Isa Up., where we are said to 
cross death by means of avidyA. 

* Colonel Jacob is against identifying mayA with avidya. See Vedanta - 
sdra, v. The world of plurality is the product of avidya. The central 
forms of the finite mind, space, time and cause, are also the basis (alambanam) 
of the phenomenal world. Avidya is said to produce the mayA names and 
forms through which the empirical world is produced. AvidyapratyupasthA- 
pitanAmarupamAyAveAavaAena (S.B., ii. 2. 2). It is sometimes said that 
mulaprakpti is maya, while its effect of concealment (Avarana) and projection 
(vik§epa) are avidyA. Others are of opinion that mulaprakjrti with pure 
sattva is mAyA, while that qualified by impure sattva is avidyA. Vik§e- 
paSaktipradhAna-mulaprakrti, or the root substance dominated by the 
power of projection, is mAyA, while avara^aAaktipradhAna-mtilaprakfti, or 
the root-substance dominated by the power of concealment, is avidyA. In 
some works on Advaita, avidyA is said to consist of the three qualities of 
sattva, rajas and tamas, and is said to constitute the upadhi of IS vara. 
This view is not quite satisfactory. If lAvara has the qualities of rajas and 
tamas, it is difficult to discriminate him from the jlva. Cp. Skanda Purdya, 
where avidyA is regarded as the limiting adjunct of jlva and mfiyA as the 
limiting adjunct of the Supreme viewed as BrahmA, Vi§nu and MaheAvara. 

Avidyopadhiko jlvo na mAyopAdhikab khalu 

MayAk&ryaguQacchannA brahmavi?Qumahe£varAb. 
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up£dhi of ISvara, avidyi. is the upadhi of the individual. According 
to Vidyaraijya, the reflection of Brahman in maya which is made of 
the pure sattva is l£vara, while the reflection of Brahman in avidyS, 
in which rajas and tamas are also present, is the jiva or the individual. 1 
Saihkarais of this view, since he says : “ The highest Brahman becomes 
the lower l£vara through association with a pure limitation, when 
one conceives of it." * The products of avidya are also the powers 
of l&vara. The world is the expression of the nature of God ; it is 
also relative to the logical mind of man. The things of the world are 
s«iid to be both ideas of the Divine mind and presentations of human 
knowledge. ISvara is asserted to be the cause of the world,3 and yet 
the world belonging to the very self of l6vara is also said to be fashioned 
by avidya. 4 Brahman and maya are present in the universe and 
constitute the material cause of the world. The two are entwined 
together into one string as the real and the appearance based on it. 


XXXIV 

The World of Nature 

Sarhkara does not stop with a mere description of reality, 
but examines the realm of phenomena in the light of his 
theory, formulates the truth which inadequate conceptions 
contain, and arranges the various phenomena in the order of 
their varying approximations to truth. He attempts to show 
how each appearance endeavours to reveal the character of 
reality which is its ground. Since the inexhaustible Brahman 
stands at the root of all, continuously higher and higher 
expressions reveal themselves in the world.5 “As in the 
series of beings which descends from man to blades of grass, 
a successive diminution of knowledge, power and so on is 
observed—although they have all the common attribute of 
being animated—so in the ascending series, extending from 
man up to Hiranyagarbha, a gradually increasing manifes- 

1 PaUcadaH, . 16-17. 

* S.B., Chan. Up., iii. 14. 2. " ViSuddhopadhisambandhat." 

3 i. 1. 2. 

4 Cp. Avidyatmika hi sa bljaiaktir avyakta$abdanirde£ya parame§va- 
r££ray£ maya (S.B., i. 4. 3). See also S.B., ii. 1. 14 ; i. 3. 19. Avidyaya 
mfiyayS. 

J Yady apy eka ev&tma sarvabhflte9u sthavarajahgame§u gfidhas tathapi 
cittop&dhivi 4 e?ataratamySd itmanal? kutasthanityasyaikarupasyapy utta- 
rottaram &vi?tasya t&ratamyam ai$varya£aktivi£e$aib Srflyate (S.B., i. 1. 11). 
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tation of knowledge, power, etc., takes place.” 1 We can 
distinguish in the world of phenomena: (i) the ISvara, the 
dispenser of retribution, ( 2 ) the extension of nature, the nama- 
rupaprapanca, the name and form world which is the 
scene of retribution, and ( 3 ) the plurality of individual souls, 
subject to the limitations of individuality, which suffer retri¬ 
bution in each new existence for the works of the previous 
lives. The plurality of the world arises from the two factors 
of the enjoyer and the enjoyed, the actors and the stage. 
The material world is called ksetra, since it is the environment 
where the individual souls can act, realising their desires and 
fruits of their past karma . 3 It is inorganic nature consisting 
of the five elements. Organic nature consists of bodies in 
which souls that have entered into the elements and wander as 
plants, animals, men and gods are housed.3 The world of 
samsara consists of various orders of beings with different 
modes of existence and different worlds answering to conditions 
necessary for the fulfilment of the experiences of beings. These 
beings form a graduated scale where the lowest limit is con¬ 
stituted by those whose experiences are most limited and the 
highest being the gods of the supersensible realm.4 

The evolution of the universe obeys an order. 5 From 
prakrti, the element of objectivity, arises first aka£a, the 
prius of space and matter. " The entire world springs from 
Isvara, akaSa being produced first, and later on the other 
elements in due succession.” 6 AkaSa, one, infinite, impon¬ 
derable, inert, all-pervasive, is the first product.7 It stands 
for both space and an exceedingly fine matter filling all space. 
However attenuated a substance aka£a may be, it is yet of 
the same order as the elements of air, fire, water and earth. 
Thus Sarhkara disputes the Buddhist view that aka£a is a 

1 S.B,, i. 3. 30. Yatha hi pra$itvavi£e?e 'pi manusySdistambaparyan- 
te$u jhanatevaryadipratibandhab pare^a parei^a bhuyan bhavan dySyate, 
tatha manu?yadi?v eva hiranyagarbhaparyante?u jftanai£varyabhivyaktir 
api pareija pareija bhuyasl bhavati. See also S.B., i. i. i. 

* Phalopabhogartham . , . sarvapra^ikannaphalairayafc (S.B., Muq 4 . 
Up., iii. 1. 1). 

J The Vedic deities also belong to the cosmic process (S.B., L 2. 17 ; 
(• 3 - 33 )- 

4 S.B., I. 3. 10 ; S.B. on Bfh. Up., i. 4. 10. 

s S.B., ii. r. 24-25. « S.B., ii. 3. 7, 

» S.B., i. %% ; i. 3. 41. See Chan. Up., iii. 14. 3; viii, 14. 
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negative entity, the mere absence of hindrances. 1 He holds 
that the negative result is a consequence of its positive nature.* 
From aka&a other subtle elements (suk§mabhutas) arise in an 
ascending order.3 Following the account of the Upani§ads,« 
Samkara declares that, from &ka£a, air arises. From air 
comes fire, from fire water, from water earth. Since these 
five elements are relatively more permanent than their modi¬ 
fications, they are figuratively called immortal, imperishable. 5 
AkaSa has the quality of sound, air of impact and pressure, 
light of luminosity and heat, water of taste and earth of smell. 
The relation of the properties to the elements is one of seed 
to plant. The £abdatanmatra, or the sound-essence, gives rise 
to aka£a, which, in its turn, produces the outer form of sound. 
The tanmatra or the essence, contains in it both the element 
and its property. We have seen also that there is a graduated 
scale of the elements. All of them seem to be contained in 
the akaSa tanmatra. The whole world takes its rise from 
aka£a or sound. 

The gross matter of the world (mahabhutas) is made up 
of the varying combinations of these subtle rudiments 
(suksmabhutas). 6 The gross substance aka£a manifests sound, 
air manifests sound and pressure, fire these and in addition 
light and heat, water has the qualities of taste in addition to 
the others, and earth has the qualities of other substances 
and its own special quality of smell. Every object has the 
properties of sound, tangibility, form, taste and smell. While 
the subtle rudiments are forms, homogeneous and continuous, 
of matter without any atomicity of structure, the gross sub¬ 
stances are composite, though they are also said to be con¬ 
tinuous and devoid of atomic structure. 7 The gross elements 

* Avaranabhava (S.B., ii. 2. 22). » VastubhOtam. 

J S.B., ii. 3. 8-13. 4 Tait. Up., ii. I ; Chan. Up., vi. 2. 2-3. 

5 Chan. Up., iv. 3. 1 ; Brh. Up., i. 5. 22. 

6 In each gross substance all the five subtle elements are found, though 
in different proportions. Quintuplication (panclkarana) is the name given to 
the process of the combination of the five subtle elements into the gross 
substances of the world. Saihkara does not speak of paficfkarana, which 
assumes great importance in later Advaita. See Veddntasdra . He adopts 
the view of trivftkaraua, or the mingling of the three elements. This is 
also the view of VScaspati. 

7 Atom or a$u is in the Advaita Vedanta not an ultimate indivisible 
discrete constituent of matter, but is the smallest cqnceivable quantum oi 
matter. 
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give rise by modifications (parinama) to different kinds of 
things. Matter is constantly undergoing change of state. 
Changes may also be induced from without. Samkara speaks 
of a cosmic vibratory motion. 1 All these elements are non- 
intelligent (acetana), and cannot of themselves bring about 
their development. The immanence of God in them all is 
assumed.* If the activities of the different elements are 
sometimes traced to the different Vedic deities, it makes little 
difference, since the latter only symbolise the functions of 
ISvara. 

The order of creation is reversed in the case of dissolution.3 
At the time of dissolution the earth becomes water again; 
water fire, fire air, air becomes akasa, and akaSa re-enters 
ISvara. 

The psychic organs like manas (inner organ) are assumed 
by Samkara to be of like nature with the physical elements. 
The human organism, like other things, is composed of the 
three elements of earth, water and fire.* Manas or the inner 
organ, prana or the vital breath, and vak or speech, correspond 
to earth, water and fire respectively. 5 Sarhkara is aware that 
they are sometimes regarded as different in kind from the 
physical elements and produced before or after them. In any 
case they, as well as the elements, are in themselves lifeless 
and are produced as means to ends. Inorganic nature is 
parartha, i.e. serves a purpose which lies beyond it. 6 There 
is uniformity of nature in the inorganic world. 7 

When we pass to organic nature, a new principle comes 
before us, the power of life immanent in certain things, by 

1 Sarvalokaparispandanam. 

* Parame§vara eva tena tenatmanavati§thamano 'bhidhySyarfis taifa taih 
vikararh sjrjati (S.B., ii. 3. 13). RAmanuja holds that God’s saibkalpa, or 
will, is not necessary on every occasion of change. It occurs only once before 
the rise of SkaSa. 

3 See S.B., ii. 3. 14. Cp. Deussen : " This view is likely to throw some 
light on the scientific motive of the teaching of the gradual evolution and 
absorption of the elements, as to which we have no other information ; the 
observation that solids dissolve in water, that water turns into steam through 
heat, that the flames of fire flicker out into the air, air according to the 
altitude rarefies more and more into empty space, might lead us to the gradual 
progression of the dissolution of the world, and, by inversion into its opposite, 
the creation of the world " (D.S.V., p. 237). 

4 Chan. Up., vi. 2. 2-3. 

6 S.B.G., xiii. 22. 


3 S.B., ii. 4. 20 ; iii. 1. 2. 
7 S.B., Tait. Up., ii. 8. 
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which they are able to realise a state of greater perfection, 
the power of realising an ideal. A stone does not live, since 
it has no tendency to become perfect, no inward inclination 
or strength to turn itself into a pillar or a statue. A plant, 
however, lives. If placed in suitable conditions, it has the 
power to grow, put forth leaf and blossom, flower and fruit. 
The animal, again, is capable of a fuller life than the plant. 
It sees, hears and feels, and also knows vaguely what it is 
about. Not only does it thrive in favourable conditions, but 
it goes out to find those conditions. It moves on purpose, 
while the plant does not. The human being lives a much 
higher life. He is what Sarhkara calls a vyutpannacitta, a 
reflective being, with understanding and will. He has the 
growing power of the plant, the moving and the sensing 
powers of the animal, as well as the power to pierce behind 
the veil, discriminate the eternal from the non-eternal, and 
choose between good and evil. Men who realise their ambition 
are the gods. Thus under organic nature we find four classes 
of beings, gods, men, animals and plants . 1 In the spirit of 
the Upani§ads, Samkara admits that plants are places of 
enjoyment and possess living souls , 1 which have entered into 
them in consequence of impure deeds. Though they are 
insensible of enjoyment and suffering, they are said to be 
atoning for the deeds of their past existence. For Samkara 
generally recognises three kinds of embodied souls, gods to 
whom is assigned a condition of infinite enjoyment, men 
whose lot is a mixed one of happiness and misery, and animals 
whose share is infinite suffering. 3 In their embodied condition 
the souls exist together with the vital forces and subtle bodies, 
and, until they are liberated, these cling to them. The souls 
are said to be emanations from Brahman as the sparks are 
from fire; only they return into Brahman, while the sparks 
do not get back to fire . 4 

1 S.B., iii. i. 24. * Ibid. s S.B., ii. i. 34. 

4 Mu$<J. XJp., ii. 1. 1; Kau§Itaki, iii. 3. 4. 20; Brh., ii. i. 20. See 
S.B., iii. 1. 20-21; Ait. Up., iii. 3. See also Chan. Up., vi. 2. 2, 
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XXXV 

The Individual Self 

The aim of the Vedanta is to lead us from an analysis of 
the human self to the reality of the one absolute self. The 
passages of the Vedanta possess this dual application. 1 The 
individual self is a system of memories and associations, 
desires and dislikes, of preferences and purposes. Though it 
may not be possible for us to take in at a single glance this 
whole system, its general structure and predominant elements 
are open to our inspection. This system is the vijnanatman, 
which is subject to change, while the paramatman is free 
from all change. 1 The jiva is said to be in essence one with 
the Atman. That art thou.3 “ Nor is there any force in the 
objection that things with contrary qualities cannot be 
identical; for the opposition of qualities can be shown to be 
false.” « Saihkara distinguishes carefully the self that is 
implied in all experience from the self which is an observed 
fact of introspection, the metaphysical subject or the " I ” 
and the psychological subject or the " me.” The object of 
self-consciousness (ahampratyayavi§aya) is not the pure self, 
the saksin, but the active and enjoying individual (kartf) 
endowed with objective qualities. When the psychologists 
speak of self, they treat it as an object of introspection. 
While the Atman is purely cognitive, 5 our individual con¬ 
sciousness is essentially an active striving towards some end. 
The sense of activity is for each of us our most intimate 
experience. This empirical self is the agent of all activities. 6 
If activity (kartrtva) were the essential nature of the soul, 
there would be no delivery from it—any more than of fire 
from heat—and as long as man has not freed himself from 
activity, he has failed to attain his highest end, since activity 
is essentially painful. “ The activity of the soul depends only 

1 S.B., ii. 3. 25. 

* S.B., i. 3. 24. Cp. also Katha Up., iii. 1 ; Mun£., iii. 1. 1 ; 6 vet. Up., 
iv. 6. 7. 

3 Cp. with this the well-known doctrine of the Quakers, according to 
which there is in every man's inmost being the Inner Light, the radiance 
by which all dogmas and doctrines are to be judged. 

4 S.B., iv. 1. 3. 5 S.B., ii. 3. 40. 


6 S.B , i. 1. 4. 
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on the qualities of the upadhis being ascribed to it and not to 
its own nature." * The individual soul is essentially an 
agent; otherwise the Vedic injunctions, etc., would become 
purposeless. There are many passages in the Upani§ads 
which attribute agency to the soul. 1 * 3 4 * Agency really abides 
in the upadhi or limitation, of vijnana or understanding. The 
jlva is subject-object, self and not-self, reality and appearance. 
It consists of the Atman limited or individuated by the object.3 
It is the Atman in association with ajnana. In Emerson’s 
language, " Every man is God playing the fool.” < Avidya 
or logical knowledge, causes the sense of individuality of the 
empirical self, which is “ alike deceiving and deceived.” The 
distinctive characteristic of the individual soul is its connec¬ 
tion with buddhi or understanding, which endures as long as 
the state of samsara is not terminated by perfect knowledge. 5 
The soul’s connection with buddhi continues even after death. 
It can be broken only by the attainment of freedom. During 
deep sleep and death this connection is potential, while it 
becomes actual on waking and rebirth respectively. If we 
do not assume a potential continuance of this kind, the law 
of causality will be violated, since nothing can arise without 
a given cause. 6 7 

The psychophysical organism consists of the organic body,? 
made up of the gross elements, which the soul casts off at 

1 S.B., ii. 3. 40. Tasmad up&dhidharmadhyasenaiv 5 tmanalj kartftvaih 
na sv&bhavikam. See also S.B. on Katha Up., iii. 4. 

Both the Advaita and the Samkhya regard the Atman or puru?a as 
unconditioned by the activities of the doer. It is regarded as the doer 
when confused with the limits of individuality. This confusion or non¬ 
discrimination is the work of avidya in Advaita and prakjrti in Sarfikhya. 

* Bfh. Up., iv. 3. 12 ; Tait., iii. 5. See also S.B., ii. 3. 33. 

3 S.B., ii. 3. 40. 

4 SureSvara compares the jiva to a prince carried away by a cowherd and 
brought up in rural associations. When he became acquainted with his 
royal descent he gave up his other occupations and realised his kingly nature. 

Rajasunol? smptipraptau vyadhabhSvo nivartate 
Yathaivam atmano 'jfiasya tat tvam asy adivakyatafc. 

(S.L.S.) See also S.B. Bfh. Up., ii. 1. 20; Suresvara’s Varttika on Bfh. Up., 
ii. 1. 507-516. 5 S.B., ii. 3. 20. 

• It is said that the souls connected with buddhi reside in l£vara when 
the connection is potential, though it is also urged that the souls at death 
and deep sleep enter into Brahman itself (Ch 5 n. Up., vi. 8; S.B., ii. 3. 31). 

7 Deha, sthula§arira, annamayako$a. 
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death, the life organs (pranas) 1 and the subtle body,* made 
up of the subtle portions of the elements which compose the 
seed of the body. 3 The subtle body 4 consists of the seventeen 
elements, viz ., five organs of perception, five of action, five 
vital forms, mind and intellect. 5 This subtle body, while 
material, is also transparent, and so is not seen when the 
jiva migrates. While the subtle body and the vital forms 
persist as permanent factors of the soul until liberation, 
there is the varying factor of moral determination (karmaSraya), 
which accompanies the soul in each life as a new form not 
previously existing. 6 The basis of individuality is to be found, 
not in the Atman or the upadhis, but in moral determination, 
which is a complex of knowledge (vidya), works (karma), and 
experience (prajna).7 The vital forces continue to exist, like 
the subtle body which carries them, as long as samsara endures, 
and accompany the soul inseparably even if it should enter 
a plant, in which case the internal organ and the senses cannot 
naturally unfold themselves. As samsara is beginningless, the 
soul must have been equipped with this apparatus of vital 
forms from eternity. A third, karana-£arira, is sometimes 
mentioned and identified with the beginningless indefinable 
avidya. The causal self (karana-atma) is the relatively per¬ 
manent human self, which persists through successive rebirths 
determined by the law of karma. This account of the psycho¬ 
logical organism is identical with that of the Samkhya, except 
in the matter of the five vital forces. 

The five organs of perception, the five of action and manas 
are created objects , 8 minute (anu or suksma) and limited (paric- 
chinna). They are not of atomic size (paramanutulya), since 

* The life organs are of two kinds : those of the conscious life, as the 
five organs of sense (buddhindriyani), five of action (karmendriyani), and 
manas, which controls perception and action ; those of the unconscious 
life. The mukhyaprana, which is the chief breath of life, is divided into 
five different pranas, subserving che different functions of respiration, nutri¬ 
tion, etc. Though having a limited size, it is invisible (S.B., i. 4. 13). 

* Sfik$ma£arlra, lifigaiarlra, bhutairaya. 

J DehabljSni, bhfitasfik$m 5 .ni. 

4 It corresponds to the lifigaiarlra of the Samkhya. 

3 Kartftvabhoktftvavi§i?tajIvo manomay&dipaficako§avi$i$tab. Its ele¬ 
ments are determined by mechanical causality. See S.B., Bfh. Up.. 
1. 4. 17. 

6 S.B., ii. 4. 8-12 ; D.S.V., pp. 325-6. 

1 See Bfh. Up., iv. 4. 2. • S.B., ii. 4. 1-4. 
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their pervading the whole body would then be unintelligible. 
They are regarded as subtle, since, if they were gross, they 
could be seen passing at death. They are of limited size and 
not infinite, since in the latter case there can be no passing 
or going or returning for them. Samkara, in this whole 
account, has in view the sense-functions and not their material 
counterparts. The senses are not all-pervading, but are of 
the same extent as the bodily regions where they function. 1 
The several organs are, as usual, traced to the different 
elements, 2 and the gods who control the elements are said to 
control the organs as well. The mukhyaprana is the sup¬ 
porting and animating principle of life. Even the psychical 
apparatus depends on it. The senses are sustained by the 
mukhyaprana, and so are called pranas.3 The Atman clothed 
in the upadhis is the jiva, which enjoys and suffers (bhoktr) 
and acts (kartr),from both of which conditions the highest soul 
is free.4 

The jiva rules the body and the senses, and is connected 
with the fruits of actions. Since its essence is the Atman, it 
is said to be vibhu or all-pervading, and not anu or of atomic 
size. If it were the latter, it could not experience the sen¬ 
sations extending over the whole body. 5 

Those who hold that the soul is atomic argue that an infinite soul 
cannot move, whereas it is seen to leave one body and return to 
another. This passage, according to Samkara, does not touch the 
soul as such but only its limitations. 6 The objection that if the soul 
be atomic, it can only be in one place in the body, and so cannot per¬ 
ceive throughout the body, is set aside by the example that even as 
a piece of sandal-wood refreshes the body all over, even though it 
touches the body only at one spot, so the atomic soul can feel through¬ 
out the body by means of the sense of touch which pervades the whole 

* ii. 4. 8. 13. 

* S.B., ii. 4. 14-16; Bjrh. Up., i. 3. 11 ; iii. 2. 13 ; Ait Up., i. 2. 4. 

3 ii. 4. 1-6. 

* Param brahma . . . apahatapapmatvadidharmakam, tad eva jlvasya 
paramarthikaih svarupam . . . itarad upadhikalpitam (S.B., i. 3. 19). Plato 
has a similar view, which he illustrates by the striking simile of Glaucus 
plunging into the depths of the sea. If we see him there, we fail to recognise 
him, for he is so overgrown with seaweeds, mussels and other creatures of 
the deep. Each individual soul is a lost soul, and we cannot recognise its 
true nature until we recover it from the ocean of samsara and strip it of its 
overgrowth of weeds, shells and slime. 

f S.B., ii. 3. 29. 


6 Ibid. 
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body. Samkara refutes the suggestion by urging that the thorn on 
which one treads is also connected with the whole sense of feeling, 
though the pain is felt only on the sole of the foot and not on the 
whole body. The advocates of the atomic view suggest that the 
atomic soul pervades the whole body by means of the quality of spirit 
or caitanya, even as the light of a lamp placed in one spot extends 
from there to the whole room. Samkara declares that quality cannot 
extend beyond substance. The flame of a lamp and its light are not 
related as substance and quality. Both are fiery substances; only 
in the flame the parts are drawn closer together, while in the light 
they are more widely separated. If the quality of caitanya or spirit, 
pervades the whole body, then the soul cannot be atomic. The 
passages of the Upanisads which refer to the soul as anu 1 have in 
view not the Atman but the nucleus of the qualities of understanding 
and mind. They are intended to show the subtlety of the Atman 
which escapes perception.* It is admitted that the empirical self, 
bound down by manas, etc., is not infinite, while the supreme reality 
is infinite.s If it is said to be atomic, it is because empirically it is 
associated with bud 'M.4 All the statements about the soul's abiding 
in the heart are due to the theory of the location of the buddhi in it. 
Again, what is everywhere can certainly be in one place, though what 
is confined to a place cannot be everywhere.5 In this way Samkara 
explains all the passages of the Upanisads, which assert a spatial 
limitation of the soul. 6 The whole life of religious obligation is founded 
on the relative reality of the empirical ego. The entire field of prac¬ 
tical existence, with its scheme of merit and guilt, its body of sacred 
law, with its commands and prohibitions, its prospects of happiness 
in heaven and suffering in hell, all assume the identification with the 
self of the body, the senses and the variety of conditions surrounding 
it. In all the successions of life it is not the Atman, but the shadow 
of it, that grieves and complains and acts out the plot on the world- 
stage. The soul, until its separation from the upadlus, is subject to 
pleasure, pain and individual consciousness.7 

Samkara gives an account of the different states of the 
soul. In the waking condition, the whole perceptual mechan¬ 
ism is operative, and we apprehend objects by means of the 
mind and the senses. In dream states, the senses are at rest 
and only the manas is active. Through the impressions left 
on the senses by the waking condition, it knows objects. 
The dreaming self is not the ultimate spirit, but the same 

limited by adjuncts. That is why we are not able to create 

* Mu$d. Up., iii. 19; Svet., v. 8-9. * S.B., ii. 3. 29. 

s See S.B., ii. 3. 19-32. 4 ii. 3. 29. 

5 S.B., ii. 1. 7 ; ii. 3. 49. 

6 See S.Bm i. 3- 14-18 %, II-12. 


7 Vi£e$avijfl£na. 
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at will in a dream. If we could do so, no one would have an 
unpleasant dream. 1 In the state of deep sleep, the mind and 
the senses are at rest, and the soul is, as it were, dissolved 
in its own self and regains its true nature. Samkara mentions 
continuity of karma as an argument for the continuity of self. 
There is also remembrance. Consciousness of personal identity 
(atmanusmarana) proves that the same soul awakes as went 
to sleep. Scripture affirms it, and would lose its meaning if 
deep sleep disturbed the continuity of the self. If one goes 
to sleep as A and wakes up as B, there will be no continuity 
of acts. Even the liberated might awake. Evidently even in 
deep sleep, as at death, the nucleus of individuality is kept 
up. In spite of loose statements to the contrary, it is admitted 
that even in deep sleep the upadhi, which limits the jiva to 
samsara, exists potentially. If, in deep sleep as in liberation, 
there is an entire absence of special cognition, how and in 
what does the sleeping person retain the seed of avidya on 
account of which waking takes place ? Samkara draws a 
distinction between the temporary union with Brahman in 
deep sleep and the permanent one in moksa. “ In the case 
of deep sleep, the limiting upadhi exists, so that when it 
starts up into being, the jiva must start up into existence.” * 
In the state of moksa, the seeds of avidya are all burnt up. 3 

The state of swoon is given a separate place, since it is 
different from waking, inasmuch as the senses no longer 
perceive objects. This indifference to the object world is not 
the result of concentration of attention on other objects. It 
is different from dreams since there is not any accompanying 
consciousness, from death since there is life in the body, and 
from dreamless sleep since there is unrest in the body. A 
fainting person cannot be roused so easily as a sleeping one. 
The state of swoon is said to be intermediate between deep 
sleep and death. “ It belongs to death in so far as it is the 
door of death. If there remains any (unrequited) work of 
the soul, speech and mind return to the senseless person; if 
no work remains, breath and warmth depart from him.” 4 

Each man is in essence the supreme reality, unchanging 
and unmodified and partless, and yet we speak of the rise 

* S.B., iii. 2. 6. » S.B., iii. 2. 9. 

I See S.B. on Gaiitjapada's Kdrika, iii. 14. 4 S.B., iii. 2 . 10 . 
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and growth of the soul. For when the adjuncts are produced 
or dissolved, the self is said to be produced or dissolved. 1 
The limiting adjuncts give individuality to the different souls 
of the world. 1 * * * They determine the nature of the body, the 
caste of the jiva, the duration of life, etc.3 The souls are 
different on account of these adjuncts, and there is no con¬ 
fusion of actions or fruits of actions.4 Even if the individual 
soul is regarded as an abhasa or reflection only, like that of 
the sun in water, the individuality of the souls is not prejudiced. 5 


XXXVI 

Saksin and Jiva 

In each individual self we have, besides the cognitive, 
emotional and conative experience, the witness self or 
saksin. The eternal consciousness is called the saksin when 
the internal organ serves as the limiting adjunct to it and 
when it illumines objects. The presence of this adjunct is 
enough to transform the ultimate consciousness into the 
witness self. Though this witnessing consciousness arises 
with the experience of objects, it is not due to the experience, 
but is presupposed by it. When the internal organ enters 
into the individual and becomes an organic constituent thereof, 
we have the jiva. 

What is the relation between the witness self and the jiva ? In 
the later Advaita treatises it has been variously defined. Vidyaraijya 
defines the witness self as the unchanging consciousness, which is the 
substratum of the phenomena of gross and subtle bodies, observing 
their effects without being affected by them in any way. 6 When the 
action of the enjoying ego ceases, the illumination of the two bodies 

1 S.B., ii. 3. 17. * S.B., iii. 2. 9. 

3 Sure$vara’s Vdrttika , pp. 110-113. 4 S.B., ii. 3. 49. 

5 ” As when one reflected image of the sun trembles, another reflected 

image does not on that account tremble also, so when one soul is connected 
with actions and results of actions, another soul is not on that account con¬ 
nected likewise. There is therefore no confusion of actions and results " 

(S.B., ii. 3. 50). 

6 PaficaddH , viii. Siddhantaleka (ch. i) describes Vidyaranya's view 
thus: “ Dehadvay 5 ,dhi$thanabhutarh kutasthacaitanyam svavacchedakasya 
dehadvayasya s&kf&d Ik?a$&n nirvik&ratv&t s£k§Ity ucyate.” 
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is due to this witness self. This witness self is immediately conscious 
of the two kinds of bodies which are present to it as its associates, 
even when the enjoying ego ceases to function. The constant presence 
of the witness self helps to maintain the identity of the seer in a aeries 
of mental ideas with respect to something other than the ego. 
Vidyfirapya is clear that the witness self cannot be identified with the 
jlva which participates in life and affairs. The Upani?ad declares it 
to be one without qualities, a mere looker on and not an enjoyer of 
fruits. 1 * * 4 * Vidyarai^ya compares it, in another place, to the lamp on 
the stage which illumines equally the stage manager, the actress and 
the audience, and shines of itself even in their absence.* This simile 
is to point out that the witness self illumines equally the empirical 
ego (jlva), the inner organ and the objects, and shines of its own accord 
in sound sleep where all these are absent. 3 Passivity distinguishes 
the s&k?in from ISvara. In the Tattvapradipikd, the witness self is 
defined as the pure Brahman, which is the universal self of all creatures, 
and which, being the substratum of each individual soul, seems to be 
as many as the jlvas. The witness self cannot be identified with the 
qualified Brahman or I$vara, since it is defined as absolute, devoid 
of qualities ; nor is the witness to be identified with the jlva, who is 
a doer and enjoyer of actions and their fruits.4 The view advocated 
in PailcadaH and Tattvapradtpikd has the support of Saihkara. 

Kaumudi teaches that the witness self is a special form of ISvara. 
The author of this treatise takes his stand on the Svetd&vatara Upanifad 
passage which makes l£vara the witness. While he is conscious of 
the jlva's activity and cessation from activity, he is in no way moved 
by them.J He operates in the jlva, illumining his avidyfi and all else 
pertaining to him. He is known as pr&jfia, when all activities are 
withdrawn as in the state of dreamless sleep. 6 The author of Tattva- 
iuddhi agrees with this view. That l£vara is the sfiksl, is the religious 
or empirical way of describing the first view. We find support for it 
in Saihkara’s writings. Commenting on the famous passage 7 of the 
Upani$ad which describes the two birds perched on the same tree, 
Saihkara writes: " Of these two so perched, one, the ksetrajffa, occupy¬ 
ing the subtle body, eats (i.e. tastes) from ignorance the fruits of 
karma marked as happiness and misery, palatable in many and diver¬ 
sified modes; the other, the Lord eternal, pure, intelligent and free 
in his nature, omniscient and conditioned by sattva, does not eat; 

1 Cp. " S&k?I, ceta, kevalo, nirgui?a 4 ca " (Svet. Up.). 

* * Nrtya£al&sthito dlpafi prabhuih sabhyarfiS ca nartakim 

Dlpayed aviSe^a tadabhave 'pi dlpyate." (Paflcadaii, x. n.) 

s Ibid., x. 12. 

4 TattvapradlpikaySm api, mSya^abalite, sagtnjie parame$vare, * kevalc 
nirguga " iti vi$e§auanupapatteh sarvapratyagbhfitam, viSuddham brahma, 
jlvid bhedena, s 5 .k$Iti pratip&dyata ity uditam ( Siddhdntaleia , i). 

J ParameSvarasyaiva rfipabhedafc kaicit jlvapravfttinivrttyor anumanta 
svayam udSsInafe s 5 ,k?I n&ma (Siddhdntaleia, i). 

6 See V.S., i. 3. 4 a. 


7 MujjcjL Up., iii. 1. 1. 
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for he is the director of both the eater and the eaten." * His mere 
witnessing is as good as direction, as in the case of a king." 1 

Some others maintain that the jlva conditioned by avidya is the 
witness self, since he is essentially a looker on and not a doer. It is 
only when he falsely identifies himself with the inner organ that he 
becomes the doer and the enjoyer. 3 Jiva has thus two aspects, one 
real and the other unreal, that of saksin or passive spectator, and 
abhimSnin or active doer and enjoyer. It is objected to this view 
that if the all-pervading avidya is to be regarded as the condition of 
the witnessing jiva, then the latter must be able to illumine not only 
one's own mind but the minds of other creatures also. But this is 
not confirmed by experience. So the jiva, with the antabkaraga or 
the inner organ, as its condition, is the witness self, and this is different 
in different individuals. In susupti (dreamless sleep) it is supposed 
to exist in a subtle form, and so is present in all the three states. 
The difference between the empirical ego and the witness self is that, 
while the inner organ is an attribute or property of the former, it is 
only a condition or limitation of the latter.3 This is the view of the 
Veddntaparibha$£ , and is not in conflict with the other views set forth, 
since it points out that the ultimate consciousness, when it operates 
in an individual subject, is called saksin. The eternal consciousness 
or Atman, is given the name of jlvasaksi when it operates in the indi¬ 
vidual organism, as it is called I&varasfiksi when t operates in the 
universe as a whole. The limitations or upadhis in the two cases 
justify the different names. In the former, the upadhi is the internal 
organ, body, etc., in the latter the whole world of being. l 4 vara is 
the world-soul, while the jiva is the individual soul. 


XXXVII 

Atman and Jiva 

We cannot attribute substantiality or simplicity to the 
individual ego. It is not an atomic unit, but a very complex 
structure. It is the systematic unity of the conscious experi¬ 
ences of a particular individual centre, which is itself defined 
or determined at the outset by the bodily organism and other 
conditions. The body, the senses, etc., enter into its experi- 

1 PaSyaty eva kevalarii darSanamatrena hi tasya prerayitj-tvam rijavat 
(S.B., Mufld., iii. i. i). 

» Kecid avidyopSdhiko jiva eva sAk$Ad dra$trtvat sak$I; jlvasyAntafika- 
rauatAdatmyApatyi kartrtvAdyaropabhak tv epi svayam ud&slnatv&t 
(Siddhdntaleia, i). 

s Antabkarauopadh&nena jlvab s&k?I . • • antafrkaragavi$i$tafr pram&tS 
(Siddh&ntaleAa, i). 

vol. n 
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ence and introduce a sort of unity and continuity into it. 
The consciousness linked up with the organism is a purely 
finite one, which includes bodily states as part of the content 
of consciousness. As the body is built up gradually, so also 
is its conscious experience. The finite self is not the ultimate 
cause of its own consciousness. The ego is the felt unity of 
the empirical consciousness, which is evolving in time. It 
is an ideal construction or an object of conceptual thinking. 1 
It is shifting in the same individual, and therefore cannot be 
identified with the unchanging and unchangeable essence. 
The Atman, which is the underlying basis of empirical egos, 
suffers no change and experiences no emotions. 

Inconceivable though it is, the Atman has nothing to do 
with the individual’s life history, which it so faithfully attends 
and accompanies. Assumed as the constant witness, the 
Atman serves merely as the screen or the basis on which 
mental facts play. We cannot say that they grow out of it, 
for the real is not affected by what is confused with it. 
Things do not alter their nature simply because we do not 
rightly understand them. How does the unchanging Atman 
appear as limited, how can the eternal light of intelligence be 
darkened by any agency whatever, since it is free from all 
relations ? It is the old question How does the real become 
the phenomenal ? It is the relation of Atman to the upadhis 
of body, senses, mind and sense-objects that accounts for its 
phenomenal character; but this relation between the Atman 
and the psychological self is inexplicable, maya, or mysterious. 
If Atman is eternal freedom and pure consciousness, and wants 
nothing and does nothing, how can it be the source of move¬ 
ment and desire in the embodied self ? "A thing, it is 
answered, which is itself devoid of motion may nevertheless 
move other things. The magnet is itself devoid of motion, 
and yet it moves iron.” * When we speak about the relation 
of the finite selves to the infinite Atman, we are at the mercy 
of the finite categories, which do not strictly apply. 

Sadkkara discusses the different views of the relation between the 
individual soul and Brahman, mentioned in the Brahma Sutra, such 

* Cp. Ward : Psychological Principles, pp. 361-382. 

» S.B., ii. 2. 2. 
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as those of Agmarathya, Autjulomi and K&gakjtsna. Agmarathya 
takes his stand on the Upanisad texts which compare the relation of 
individuals to the Absolute to that of sparks and fire. As the sparks 
issuing from a fire are not absolutely different from the fire, since they 
participate in the nature of fire and, on the other hand, are not 
absolutely non-different, since in that case they would not be dis¬ 
tinguishable either from the fire or from each other ; so the individual 
souls are neither different from the supreme reality, for that would 
mean they are not of the nature of intelligence, nor absolutely non- 
different from it, since, then, they would not be different from each 
other. So Agmarathya concludes that the individuals are both 
different and non-different from Brahman. 1 Aucjulomi's view is that 
the individual soul, bound by the limiting adjuncts of body, senses, 
and mind, is different from Brahman, though, through knowledge and 
meditation, it passes out of the body and becomes one with the highest 
self. He admits the absolute distinction between the unfreed indi¬ 
vidual self and Brahman and the absolute identity of the freed with 
Brahman.* Samkara accepts the view of Kagakftsna.3 

The individual ego cannot be a part of the absolute spirit, as 
RSm&nuja thinks, since the Absolute is without parts, being beyond 
space and time. It cannot be different from the Absolute, as Madhva 
supposes, since there is nothing different from the Absolute, which 
is one without a second .4 It cannot be a modification of the Absolute, 
as Vallabha thinks, since the Absolute is unchangeable. We cannot 
regard the individual soul as the creation of God, since the Vedas 
which speak of the creation of fire and other elements do not speak 
of the creation of the soul. JIva is neither different from nor a part 
of nor a modification of the absolute Atman. It is the Atman itself. 
We do not realise its nature, since it is covered by the upadhis .5 
Unless it were one with the supreme self, the statements of the 
scriptures proving immortality would become meaningless. Referring 
to the teaching of Agmarathya, Saihkara says: “ If the individual soul 
were different from the highest self, the knowledge of the highest self 
would not imply the knowledge of the individual soul, and thus the 
promise given in one of the Upani§ads, that, through the knowledge 
of one reality, everything is known, would not be fulfilled.”« Com¬ 
menting on the Taittiriya Upani$ad t Saihkara writes: “It is not 
possible that one can ever attain identity with another altogether 
distinct/' 7 and as the Upanisads speak of the knower of the Brahman 
becoming Brahman, the knower must be one with Brahman. 

The metaphysical identity between the supreme Atman 
and the individual jiva may be allowed; but it does not 

1 S.B., i. 4. 20. * S.B., i. 4. 21. J S.B., i. 4. 22. 

♦ S.B., iv. 3. 14. 

1 See S.B. on Mui^d- Up., ii. 2. 1 ; Katha Up., ii. 2. 1. 

0 S.B., i. 4. 20. 7 S.B. on Tait. Up., ii. 8. 15. 
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touch the question of the relation of the supreme to the latter, 
before it has arrived at a knowledge of its true nature. Our 
empirical egos move, weighted down by the burdens of the 
upadhis. 1 Knowing that the relation between the Absolute 
and the individual self is incapable of logical articulation, still 
Samkara suggests certain analogies which have been developed 
into distinct theories in later Advaita. 

It is told of an Irishman that, when asked to describe infinite 
space, he replied that “ space is like a box wid the thop and the 
botthom and the sides knocked out of it.” As the box with its 
limits and bounds is not space, even so lives bound by the mind and 
the senses are not Brahman. When we do away with the sides and 
the bottom of our finite individuality, we are one with Brahman. The 
theory of limitation 2 is employed in many places. Samkara uses the 
simile of one cosmic space and parts of space, since it brings out well 
certain features of the relation of Brahman to the individuals. When 
the limitations caused by a jar, and the like, are removed, the limited 
spaces become merged in the one cosmic space. Even so, when the 
limitations of space, time and causality are removed, the jlvas become 
one with the absolute self. Again, when the space enclosed in one jar 
is associated with dust and smoke, the other parts of space are un¬ 
affected by them ; so, too, when one jiva is affected by pleasure or 
pain, the others are not affected by it. The one space has different 
names given to it, owing to its upadhis, while the space itself is 
unchanged. When the Absolute is merged in these limitations 
(upadhi-antarbhava), the nature of Brahman is hidden (svarupatiro- 
bh 5 ,va),andthe natural omniscience of the Absolute suffers a limitation 
(upSdhiparicchinna). This contact of limitations (upadhisamparka) 
is akin to that of the crystal by the red colour with which it is asso¬ 
ciated. 3 Space does not bum with bodies or move with vessels. 4 
The space in a jar cannot be said to be a part or a transformation of 
the one infinite space ; so also the jivas are not parts or modifications 
of Atman. As space appears to be stained with dirt, etc., to children, 
even so the Atman appears as bound or tainted with sin to the ignorant. 
When the jar is produced or destroyed, the space in it is not produced 
or destroyed ; so also the Atman is not born nor does it die. Some 

* When it is said that the ahaihkara or self-sense, becomes the knower 
by its proximity to Atman, which is reflected in the former, Ramanuja 
asks: “ Does consciousness become a reflection of the ahaihkara, or does 
the ahamkara become a reflection of consciousness ? The former alternative 
is inadmissible, since you will not allow to consciousness the quality of being 
a knower; and so is the latter, since the non-intelligent ahaihkara can 
never become a knower ** (R.B., i. i. i). 

* Avacchedyavacchedaka. S.B., i. 3. 7 ; i. 2. 6 ; i. 3. 14-18 ; i. 2. 11-12 ; 
ii. s. 14. 22 ; ii. 3. 17 ; iii. 2. 34. 

3 S.B., iii. 2. 15 Atmabodha, p. 16. ♦ S.B., i. 2-8. 
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of the later followers of the Advaita adopt this view, and hold that 
the jlva is the universal spirit limited by the internal organ. 

It is argued against the theory of limitation, that, when one jlva 
goes to heaven on account of its potency of merit, the intelligence 
limited by it in heaven is different from that which was limited by it 
while on earth. This will have unsatisfactory moral effects, such as 
the destruction of the rewards of our karma (krtanaSa) and attainment 
of the fruits of actions not performed by the agent (akptabhyagama). 
We cannot say that the same limited intelligence goes to heaven, 
for that would be to attribute motion to what is all-pervading. Ether 
does not go with the jar, whenever we move the latter. 

To secure the identity of the enjoying soul, the latter is looked 
upon not as the limited intelligence but as the reflected intelligence 
which is inseparably connected with the reflector, i.e. mind. 1 In the 
commentary of the Byhadaranyaka Upanisad* Samkara suggests the 
theory of reflection. As the appearance of sun and moon in water is 
a mere reflection and nothing real, or as the appearance of red colour 
in a white crystal is a mere reflection of the red flower and nothing 
real, since on removing the water, sun and moon only remain, and 
on removing the red flower the whiteness of the crystal remains un¬ 
changed, even so the elements and the individual souls are reflections 
of the one reality in avidya and nothing real. On the abolition of 
avidyS, the reflections cease to exist and only the real remains. The 
Absolute is the original (bimba) and the world is the reflection (prati- 
bimba). Again, the universe in its variety of forms is like an ocean 
reflecting the sun of Brahman in various ways, and Samkara supports 
this view on account of its suggestive value, seeing that it brings out 
that the original really remains untarnished by the impurities of the 
reflection. As the differences of the reflections are traced to the 
mirrors, the Absolute, which is without a second, appears as different 
individuals through its reflections in different inner organs. When 
the water in which the reflection is cast is disturbed, the reflection 
itself appears as disturbed. While the supporters of the limitation 
theory hold that avidya, as subtle matter in the form of the inner 
organ, is an avacchedaka or limitation, or vi^esana or an essential part 
of the jlva, without which the jlva as such could not exist, those who 
support the reflection theory regard the inner organ as an upddhi 3 
merely, as the matter which receives the reflection of the pure intelli¬ 
gence, and is therefore present to it, but does not belong to jlva in it* 
essential nature. 

Some of the later followers of the Advaita adopt this view and 

* S.B., ii. 3. 50; S.B. on Gaudapada’s Kdriki, i. 6. 

• S.B., Bfh. Up., ii. 4. 12. See also Brahmabindu Up., p. 12. 

3 While a vi£e§ana is an essential predicate which inheres in and is 
present with the product, i.e. the thing defined, an upadhi is not an essential 
property of the thing defined. Colour is the vi£e§aua of a coloured thing, 
while an earthen vecsel is the upadhi of the space which it confines. 
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regard the jiva as a reflection of the universal spirit in the internal 
organ. 1 If the world is a shadow, then Brahman is the substance 
which casts the shadow. The theory of reflection is criticised on 
several grounds. A thing devoid of form cannot cast any reflection, 
much less in a formless reflector. Pure intelligence and avidyi are 
both formless. If the individual is a reflection, then that which is 
reflected must lie outside the reflector, and the reality which is the 
original must lie beyond the cosmos or the sum total of created objects. 
This is opposed to the “ immanence ” view of the system. The “ reflec¬ 
tion ” hypothesis is not free from the difficulties of the limitation view. 
The reflection of each mind is due to the intelligence which is adjacent 
to it, and so it would follow that reflections in the same mind would 
vary at various places. This criticism forgets the uniform nature of 
intelligence. If the jiva is a reflection of Brahman, it is different 
from the latter and is therefore not real. The author of Vivarana 
suggests a way out of this difficulty. The rays proceeding from the 
eyes are struck by the reflector, turn back and make the actual face 
perceptible. The reflection is thus the original itself. This view, 
called bimbapratibimb&bheda vada (or non-difference of the original 
and the reflection) is, however, not accepted. If the metaphor is 
taken literally, we require a luminous body, another on which the 
shadow is cast, and a third which intercepts the light. A reflection 
requires a really existing medium separate from the projection, but 
this contradicts the non-dualism of Brahman. Those who reject both 
the " limitation ” and the " reflection " theories a declare that the jiva 
is the unchanging Brahman ignorant of its true nature. Samkara is 
inclined to this view, as also SureSvara. Personal consciousness is an 
inexplicable presentation of Brahman .3 The jiva appears, but we do 
not know how. 


XXXVIII 

I^vara and Jiva 

If ISvara is Brahman, if the jiva is also metaphysically 
one with Brahman, and if the two are subject to limitations, 
the difference between God and the individual seems to be 
minimised. Samkara holds that, while Isvara is omniscient, 
all-powerful and all-pervading, the jiva is ignorant, small and 
weak. “ The Lord endowed with superior limiting adjuncts 
(niratiSayopadhi) 4 rules the souls with inferior limiting 

1 Antabkara#e$u pratibimbam jlvacaitanyam ( Vedantaparibha$d, i). 

* For a criticism of these theories see S.P.B., i. 152 and 153. 

I See S.B. on Bfh. Up., ii. 1. 4 S.B., ii. 3. 45. 
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adjuncts (nihlnopadhi). 1 I6vara is ever free from avidya.* 
The limitations of ISvara do not affect his knowledge. 
Iivara's maya is subject to him, and so there is no concealment 
of his nature. It does not hide his qualities, even as glass 
which covers objects without concealing their properties. 
The maya which is the limitation of l£vara is made up of 
6 uddhatattva, and does not produce avidya or antahdcarana. 
It is subject to his control, and helps him in his task of creation 
and destruction. This maya, or the force of self-expression, 
in ISvara, resulting in the multiplicity of the world, deludes 
the individual soul into the false belief of the independence of 
the world and the souls in it. Avidya is the result of maya. The 
pure consciousness of Brahman, when associated with maya in 
this sense, is called l£vara, and when with avidya, jlva. Since 
l£vara has no selfish desires or interests in creating the world, 
he is called akartr or non-doer, while the jlva is kartp or doer. 
Iivara is the worshipped, who distributes rewards according to 
karma, and he knows his oneness with Brahman, and so enjoys 
bliss for all time in his own mind. The jiva is the worshipper, 
who is ignorant of his divine origin, and is therefore subject 
to samsara. In religion we have the relation of master and 
servant (svamibhrtyayoh).3 Elsewhere the finite selves are 
said to be parts (am£a) of ISvara, even as sparks are of fire. 4 

In later Advaita, different suggestions are put forward regarding 
the relation of ISvara and jlva, which may be briefly noticed here. 
Prakafarthavivarana says: " The reflection of Intelligence in mayS., 
which has no beginning, which is indescribable, which is the source 
of the inorganic world and which is connected with intelligence only, 
is ISvara: the reflection in numerous small portions of that mSya 
which is possessed of the two powers of enveloping and projecting 
and known as avidya is jiva/' 5 According to this author, m§y§. 
and avidyi refer to the whole and the parts. Mayfl is the adjunct 
of ISvara and avidya of jlva. The same view is adopted by Samk$e - 
pa&driraka, though the distinction of whole and parts is here said to 
be one of avidya and antahkarana, where avidya is the cause and 
antahkara^a the effect. 6 Since this author supports the reflection 

* S.B., ii. 3. 43. • Nityanivjrttavidyatvat (S.B., iii. 2. 9). 

3 ii. 3 - 43 - 4 S B *» 3 - 43 - 

5 Anadir anirvacyS, bhutaprakj*ti£ cinmatrasambandhinl maya; tasyarb 
citpratibimba iSvarafc. Tasya eva paricchinnanantaprade£e$v avaraiia- 
viksepa4aktimatsvavidyabhidhane§u citpratibimbo jlva iti ( Siddhantaleia, i). 

4 Avidyayam cit pratibimba iSvarab; antaljkaraxje citpratibimbojlvab. 
(S.L.S.) 
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theory, he does not approve of the division of whole and parts. 
Pailcadail adopts a distinction which is akin to it. The primitive 
non-intelligent principle of mulaprakrti, consisting of three gu^as, has 
two forms. That portion of it where sattva is not subordinate to 
rajas and tamas, but dominates the latter, is called maya, and is the 
adjunct of l£vara; that in which sattva is subordinate to the other 
two qualities is avidya, which is the adjunct of jiva. The difference 
between maya and avidya is here not simply quantitative but quali¬ 
tative. It comes out also in another passage of PancadaH , where 
prakfti, with its power of projection in prominence, is called maya; 
the same, with the power of concealment dominating, is avidya. 1 In 
PaUcadahl ,* Vidyaranya distinguishes akaSa (i) limited by a jar 
(ghatakaSa) ; (2) that which is reflected together with clouds, storms, 
etc., in the water contained in the jar, or akaSa, belonging to the water 
of the jar (jalaka£a); (3) the unlimited akaia (mahakaia) ; and (4) that 
which is reflected in particles of water which resemble spray, which 
are inferrible as existing in the clouds of the sky, from the subsequent 
rain (meghakaia). Even so there are four kinds of intelligence: 
(1) ku^astha, or the unchanging intelligence limited by gross and 
subtle bodies ; (2) the intelligence reflected in the manas, falsely super¬ 
imposed on the unchanging intelligence (the jiva) ; (3) the unlimited 
intelligence ; and (4) the intelligence reflected in the subtle impressions 
of mind 3 of all creatures which exist in the cloudlike maya hanging 
in Brahman (l£vara). From this account, it follows that while jiva 
is the intelligence reflected in manas, I§vara is the intelligence reflected 
in may§, tinged with the subtle impressions of all creatures. The 
author of Pancapddikavivarana regards the jiva as a reflection of 
I§vara.4 Sometimes jiva is said to be ISvara under the influence of 
maya. 


XXXIX 

Ekajivavada (Single Soul Theory) and AnekajIvavada 
(Theory of Many Souls) 

Samkara does not support the view that the jiva, limited 
by avidya, is one, as avidya is one. For if all souls are one 
jiva, then when the first case of liberation occurred, mundane 
existence should have come to an end, which is not the case. 
Brahman, limited by the different inner organs bom of avidya, 
becomes divided, as it were, into many individual souls, but 

1 h 1 vi. 3 Dhlvasana. 

4 These take their stand on the Antaryami Brahmaria of the Bjh. Up., 
vi. 7, and such passages of the B.G. as “ iSvaras sarvabhutanam hfddeie 'rjuna 
ti$thati.” 
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the difficulties of the relation of maya and avidya to Brahman 
led to the formulation of several theories in the later Advaita, 
of which the two chief are ekajivavada, single soul theory, 
and anekajivavada, or the theory of a plurality of souls. 

There is but one jiva and one material body. This one personal 
consciousness is real, while other bodies like those seen in dreams lack 
personal consciousness. The manifold world is erroneously imagined 
by the avidyS, of the one jiva, but this type of ekajivav&da conflicts 
with B.S., ii. i. 22 ; ii. i. 33 and i. 2. 3. The creator of the world is 
not jiva, but l£vara other than jiva, whose creative activity is due to 
mere sport; for since all his desires are fulfilled, he can have no motive 
in creating. So these writers maintain that there is one chief jiva, 
vix. Hira^yagarbha, who is a reflection of Brahman, and other jivas 
are mere semblances of jiva, reflections of Hiranyagarbha, and to these 
semblances pertain bondage and final release. These writers admit 
the doctrine of the unity of jiva, with the qualification that many 
material bodies exist, each provided with an unreal jiva. A third variety 
of ekajivavada holds that there is one jiva residing in each of the many 
bodies. The individuality of consciousness depends on the numerical 
distinctness of the material bodies. The upholders of this view do not 
admit the force of the objection that just as the one person is variously 
conscious as the different parts of his body are affected, so the one 
jiva should at once be conscious of the pleasures and pains belonging 
to all the numerically distinct material bodies in which it resides. 
For, they say, the fact that we are not conscious of the pleasures and 
pains of a former state of existence proves that it is the numerical 
distinction of material bodies which hinders such a consciousness. They 
adopt the doctrine of the unity of jiva with a multiplicity of bodies. 

There are varieties of anekajlvavida, resulting from different con¬ 
ceptions of avidya. (1) It is the presence of avidya in the form of 
an inner organ that is essential to the jiva nature. ' If the inner organ, 
etc., are the conditions which constitute a jiva, and if these organs 
are many, it follows that the jivas are many. (2) Others hold that 
though there is one avidya which resides in Brahman as its substrate 
and conceals Brahman, though final release is nothing but the destruc¬ 
tion of this avidya, yet avidya has parts, and some part of avidyS, 
(otherwise termed its projecting power) must be admitted to exist in 
the case of the person who gains release while still living in this body ; 
this avidyS, ceases to exist in part, i.e. as regards some one limiting 
condition or other, when a knowledge of Brahman has arisen; and 
continues to exist as before in other parts, i.e . as regards the remaining 
limiting conditions. (In the jlvanmukta state the individual retains 
a consciousness of his body in the form of a samsk&ra, or mental 
retentum, which is a subtle form of avidyS ; in the videhakaivalya 
state, the consciousness of body ceases to exist.) (3) A third variety, 
similar to the above, holds that bondage consists in the relation oi 
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avidyS. and intelligence, and final release consists in the cessation 
of this relation. The inner organ or manas determines the relation 
of avidya to intelligence. When the rise of the intuition of Brahman 
puts an end to the manas, then avidyS. ceases to be in relation 
with that particular part of intelligence, though it continues as before 
in relation with the remaining parts of intelligence. (4) Avidya is 
a whole and is completely present in each jlva, hiding Brahman from 
each jiva. Final release is when avidj^a quits a jlva. (5) AvidyS 
consists of parts which are distributed to each jlva. Moksa of a jlva 
consists in the destruction of the avidya belonging to it. The world 
as a whole has its origin in all the avidyas collectively. "As a piece 
of cloth has its origin in all the threads collectively, and ceases to 
exist when one of its threads is destroyed, and as a new piece of cloth 
is produced at that time out of the remaining threads; so this world 
originates from all the avidyas collectively, and it ceases to exist 
when one of the jivas attains release . . . and a new world common 
to all the remaining jivas is produced at that time out of the remaining 
avidyas/' (6) Each part of avidya gives rise to a separate and dis¬ 
tinct world. The whole world of sense and activity is restricted to 
each person and produced by the avidya residing in that particular 
person, even as the merely apparent silver (perceived in place of the 
shell) is different for each observer and is produced by the avidya 
residing in each observer. . . . But that these many worlds should 
appear to be one, is a pure misapprehension similar to that expressed 
in the words, " I too saw the very same silver which you saw." 
(7) Others hold that there is but one world, whose material cause is 
rnaya, residing in the l£vara, which is different from the aggregate of 
avidyas as residing in the jivas. These avidyas, on the other hand, 
have their function partly in concealing Brahman and partly in pro¬ 
jecting merely apparent objects, as false silver observed in the shell 
*nd objects seen in dreams. 1 


XL 

Ethics 

Of all items of the universe, the human individual alone 
io the ethical subject. He knows that he has relations to the 
two worlds of the infinite and the finite. The operation of 
the infinite in the finite is not a mere poetic vision, but is the 
sober truth of philosophy. The infinite dwells in all finite, 
and man is conscious of this fact. Though he is bound up 
with an organism which is mechanically determined by the 
past, the infinite ideals of truth, beauty and goodness operate 

1 See Siddhdntaleba . 
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in him and enable him to choose and strive for their greater 
expression It is because the infinite Brahman is revealed 
to a larger extent in human beings that they are entitled to 
ethical and logical activity . 1 So long as the individual strains 
after them and does not reach them, he is in bondage; the 
moment he reaches the infinite, the inner strain is relaxed 
and the freedom of joy fills his spirit. To realise Brahman 
is the end of all activities, for Brahman is not mere being or 
consciousness but also bliss (ananda), and so is the object of 
all striving.* Brahmatmaikatva, or the realisation of the 
identity with the infinite reality, is the final end of life, “ the 
proper food of every soul, ”3 and the only supreme value. 
Until it is reached the finite soul is at unrest with itself. 
“ Every one in all the three worlds strives for the sources of 
happiness and not for those of misery.” 4 All men seek the 
best, and, as Browning says, have 

All with a touch of nobleness despite 

Their error, upward tending all though weak— 

Like plants in mines which never saw the sun. 

But dream of him, and guess where he may be. 

And do their best to climb and get to him. 

The best fruits which we can pluck from the tree of life 
(samsara) turn to ashes in our mouth. The greatest pleasure 
palls and even life in heaven (svarga) is evanescent. A mere 
act of goodness or enjoyment of a sweet melody or contem¬ 
plative insight may, for the moment, seem to lift us out of 
the narrowness of our individuality, but it cannot give us 
permanent satisfaction. The only object that can give us 
permanent satisfaction is the experience of Brahman (brah- 
manubhava). Jt is the supreme state of joy and peace and 
the perfection of individual development. 5 Unfortunately 

1 PradhanySt . . . karmajnanadhikarafc (S.B., Tait. Up., ii. i). 

* Prayojanasucanartham anandagraha^am (Sikhamani on Vedanta* 
paribha§d , Introduction). 

3 Phadrus, p. 247. 4 Satailok f, p. 15. 

5 " The essence of mok?a or release is boundless joy and utter removal 
of pain. As it is perfectly clear that men always desire both, there is always 
a desire for release ” ( Sathkfepa&arlraka , i. 67). Cp. Spinoza: “ All our 
happiness or unhappiness depends solely on the quality of the object on 
which our love is fixed. . . . But love towards an object eternal and infinite 
feeds the mind with a joy that is pure with no tinge of sadness ” (De Intellects 
Emendatione , pp, 9 and Jo). 
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our trouble arises because we cling to the world, cherish faith 
in its phantoms and feel disappointed when the mocking 
semblances of finite satisfactions vanish even as we reach 
them. “ The individual sinks down in sin and grief so long 
as he believes that his body is the Atman, but when he 
realises that he is one with the self of all things, his grief 
ceases.” * We cannot manipulate reality into accord with any 
ideal of our mind, but have only to recognise it. Philosophy 
with Samkara is not the production of what ought to be, but 
is the apprehension of what is. A spiritual perception of the 
infinite as the real leads to peace and joy. 

All ethical goods, bound up as they are with the world of 
distinctions, are valuable as means to the end. While self- 
realisation is the absolute good, ethical goods are only 
relatively so. The ethically “ good ” is what helps the 
realisation of the infinite, and the ethically “ bad ” is its 
opposite. 

Right action is what embodies truth, and wrong that 
which embodies untruth . 2 Whatever leads to a better future 
existence is good, and what brings about a worse form of 
existence evil. The individual tries to make good his infinite 
nature and become more and more godlike. In the empirical 
world, l£vara is the highest reality and the world is his 
creation. The believer in God should love the whole universe, 
which is a product of God. True peace and excellence lie 
not in self-assertion, not in individual striving for one’s own 
good, but in offering oneself as a contribution to the true 
being of the universe. Egoism is the greatest evil, and love 
and compassion are the greatest good. By identifying our¬ 
selves with the social good, we truly gain our real ends. 
Every individual must subdue his senses, which make for 
self-assertion; pride must give place to humility, resentment 
to forgiveness, narrow attachment to family to universal 
benevolence. It is not so much the deed that is valuable as 
the will to suppress one’s selfish will and assert the will of 
society. Duties are the opportunities afforded to man to sink 
his separate self and grow out into the world. Saihkara 
accepts the standards of his age and exhorts us to avoid the 

1 S.B. on Mu$<?. Up., iii. i. 2. 

» Cp. " Everyone that doeth evil hateth the light" (&, John iii. 19). 
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sins forbidden by the 6astras. The study of the Veda, sacri¬ 
fices, gifts, penances and fasts are a means of knowledge. 1 
They strengthen character, purify the spirit and deepen in¬ 
sight. Though rare spirits might grasp the truth at once, 
for the ordinary man time and effort are needed. Fulfilment 
of the daily obligations of life and the demands of household 
piety, 1 produce a frame of mind favourable to realisation.3 
Vedic rituals, when scrupulously observed, lead to abhyudaya 
(literally ascent or progress in the scale of samsara), and not 
to nihSreyasa or salvation.4 While spiritual insight into the 
nature of ultimate reality has for its result moksa, the worship 
of God in this or that form leads to a variety of effects, though 
all these are confined to the world of samsara. 5 They help 
us to escape from selfish desire, hatred and dullness, and 
attain calm, peace and patience in suffering. Devout medita¬ 
tion is a means to knowledge. Bhakti aids jnana. True 
wisdom is won only by those whose minds are prepared by 
a rigorous discipline. It is not a question of pouring into 
the mind some kind of knowledge of which it is destitute. 
Truth is in the centre of the soul. To let it shine, the mind 
has to be turned from the perishing world. Our understanding 
must be made transparent like the glass of the lamp through 
which shines the light within. “ Though the Atman is at all 
times and in all things, it does not shine in all things. It 
shines only through understanding, just as reflection appears 
only in polished surfaces.” 6 Samkara attaches great impor¬ 
tance to philosophical wisdom, which can be attained only 
through a practice of virtue. While jnana leads to release, 
other means help its attainment indirectly. 7 “ The desire to 
know Brahman springs only in the person whose mind is pure, 

1 Bfh. Up., iv. 4. 22. * S.B., iii. 4. 26. 

3 iv. 1. 4. 4 S.B. on Muijtd- Up., Introduction. 

5 S.B., i. 1. 24. See also iii. 2. 21. 

6 Sadasarvagafco 'py atmS, na sarvatrSvabhasate. 

BuddhyAvevavabhaseta, svacche?u pratibimbavat. ( Atmabodha , p. 17.) 

7 S.B., iv. 1. 1 ; S.B. on Tait. Up., i. 3. Plato recommends for philoso¬ 
phers the pursuit of wisdom, which has for its final fruit the vision of the 
idea of the Good, and for others true opinion, which is limited to one's 
station and its duties. See Phcedo and Republic. Similarly, Aristotle 
recommends for the ordinary men " moral virtues," which are emphatically 
" human affairs," and for those who aim at immortality the exercise of reason, 

" which apprehends things noble and divine " ( Nichomachean Ethics , x. 8), 
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who is free from desires, and who, free from deeds done in 
this birth or in previous ones, becomes disgusted with the 
external ephemeral medley of ends and means.” 1 Samkara 
accepts the principle of the yoga practice, which has for its 
chief end samadhi, what Samkara calls samradhana or com¬ 
plete satisfaction, which consists in withdrawing the senses 
from everything external and concentrating them on one’s 
own nature. The Advaita accepts the yogic distinctions of 
yama, niyama, etc., as the outer means (bahirangasadhanas) 
and dharana and dhyana as the inner means (antaranga- 
sadhanas).* The inner requirements are also stated to be the 
discrimination between the eternal and the non-eternal, 
detachment from all selfish endeavours for earthly or heavenly 
good, the development of the virtues of tranquillity (Sama), 
restraint (dama), renunciation (uparati), resignation (titik§a), 
concentration (samadhi) and steadfastness of mind (Sraddha), 
and lastly an intense desire for freedom. These bring about 
the rise of true knowledge. 3 

A thinker who is reaching forward to a larger conception 
of truth does not break entirely from the common beliefs of 
his age. Though the efficacy of caste institutions has ceased 
to be vital for Samkara, he allows room for belief in it. The 
traditional theory that birth in a particular caste is not a 
matter of chance, but is the necessary consequence of conduct 
in a former existence, inclines Samkara to accept the claim 
of the upper classes, gods and r$is, for the exclusive right to 
study the Veda.4 While Ssamkara holds that any man of 
any caste can attain the highest knowledges he allows that 
those who follow the Brahminical rule of life should observe 
the obligations of caste and the stages of life. While the 
Brahmin may study the Veda and acquire wisdom, others 
may resort to worship and the like and attain the same goal 

1 S.B., Kena Up., Introduction. See also S.B., Chin. Up., Introduction, 
and viii. 5. 1 ; B*h. Up., iv. 4. 22 ; Katha, i. 2. 15. 

* The Vedantic 6rava$a and manana answer to dharaija and steps to it, 
nididhyasana to dhyana, and dargana to samadhi. 

3 S.B.,iii. 4. 27. 

4 The cases of JanaSrati (Chan., iv. 1. 2), who was called a Sudra by 
Raikva, who, however, taught him the Vedas, and Satyakama Jabala, are 
explained away on the ground that so long as a Sudra is not raised to a 
higher caste in the path of sams£ra, he is not entitled to the saving knowledge. 

5 S.B.,iii. 4. 38. 
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of brahmajnana.* It is difficult to find support in Sarhkara 
for the claim that only through the study of the Veda can 
one acquire a knowledge of Brahman. As in his philosophy, 
so in his views of Hindu dharma, Samkara tries to reconcile 
conflicting claims. By throwing open the highest knowledge 
or brahmajnana to all who bear the human face divine 
(puru§amatra), irrespective of caste or creed, he shows his 
fundamental humanity and his firm adherence to the logical 
implications of his Advaita philosophy. But he concedes 
to the Brahminical faith that the Sudras, like Vidura, who 
attained the highest wisdom, did so as a result of their past 
conduct. If a Sudra has capacity to understand the truth 
now, we may take it that he has studied the Veda in a previous 
life. Thus Samkara undermined the belief of the exclusive 
right of the upper classes to salvation. He was willing to 
regard all who possess spiritual insight as his gurus, whether 
they were Brahmins or pariahs. “ He who has learned to look 
upon the phenomenal world in the light of non-dualism is 
my true teacher, be he a candala (pariah) or a dvija (twice- 
born). This is my conviction." 1 

The rules of asramas or stages of life are insisted on. To 
gain salvation, one need not become a sannyasin. In the 
Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya Upanisads, grhasthas, or 
householders, acquired and taught brahmavidya. Sannyasins, 
however, are best entitled to it, since it is easier for them to 
acquire it than for others, since they are not called upon to 
undertake active worship, household duties or vedic rites. 
Samkara insists that those who follow the a§rama rules must 
become sannyasins before they attain release, though there 
is no such obligation for those who do not adhere to the 
aSrama rules. The sannyasins are grounded in Brahman 
(brahmasamstha). “ Such a state is impossible for those 
belonging to the three other stages of life, as scripture declares 
that they suffer loss through the non-performance of the 
works enjoined on their stage of life, while the sannyasin can 
suffer no loss owing to non-performance.” 3 Again, " Although 

1 Puru§amatrasambandhibhir j apopavAsadevatarAdhanAdibhir dharma* 
vi6e$air anugraho vidyayas sambhavati. 

* Manl^apaUcaka. See also Kauplnapaftcaka, pp. 3 and 5. 

* S.B., iii. 4. 20. 
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jfiana is permitted to all in any order of life, it is only that 
possessed by a sanny&sin that leads to freedom and not that 
combined with karma.” 1 Samkara felt in the practical 
religion of the Hindus the want of discipline and a common 
standard, and so rearranged the ascetic orders and thus tried 
to obtain for Hinduism the disciplinary advantages of the 
Buddhist organisation. 9 Obsessed by the lesson which the 
Buddhistic admission of women in the body of ordained 
ascetics had taught, Saihkara excluded women from his 
monasteries, which were mainly intended as seats of learn¬ 
ing and asylums for those who courted poverty, austere 
purity of life and freedom from the thraldom of the world. 
Saihkara ignored caste distinctions in the monastic order he 
founded. 

The rules of varnairama are binding on the Hindus, since 
they express the higher mind of the community. These are 
not to be regarded as externally imposed on the individuals 
who do not exist simply for the community. The moral value 
of the individual does not depend entirely on his contribution 
to the community. Man is not like a piece of clay to be 
moulded from outside. He has to be persuaded from within. 
The iastras do not compel a man to do this or that, but simply 
remind men of the collective experience of the race. 3 Apart 
from general principles, conventions alter from place to 
place. < Moral life deepens as we progress higher and higher. 5 
Customary morality is something which is ever growing. The 
Vedic rule of life is not an indispensable aid to wisdom. Even 
those who are not entitled to it attained the highest goal. 
The poor and the outcast may by prayer and worship, 
fasting and sacrifice, attain the goal through the grace of 
God. 6 

He who realises the goal is the true Brahmin, the knower 

* S.B., Introduction to MuQ^aka Up. Sayfi 3 £sani$thaiva brahmavidyi 
mok§asadhanam na karmasahiteti. 

* Vidyaranya after Saihkara (see Introduction to Bhasya on Ait. Up.) 
distinguishes vividisasafifiyasa or the renunciation of the seeker from the 
vidvatsafifiyasa or the renunciation of the saved; while the first is optional, 
the second eventually follows the attainment of vidyi. The first, if adopted, 
is to be carried out in the orthodox way; the second has no regulations binding 
it. See Jlvanmuktiviveka. 

s Jf&pakam hi Sastraih, na Jt 3 .rakam. See also S.B., Bjrh. Up., ii. i. 20. 

4 S.B., i. 1. 4. 5 Ibid. 6 S.B.,iii. 4. 36-39. 
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of Brahman. The way in which he lives is described by 
Sarhkara, who quotes the following passage :— 

Whom no one knows as high nor lowly bom, 

. No one as erudite, nor yet not erudite, 

No one as of good deeds, nor of evil deeds. 

He is a Br&hma$a in very truth. 

Given up to hidden duties well fulfilled, 

In secrecy let all his life be spent; 

As he were blind and deaf, of sense bereft. 

Thus let the truly wise pass through the world. 1 

It is life in the spirit full of meekness and peace, holiness and 
joy, and not sinking into a state of contemplative inertia. 
His activities do not bind him. His karma is not karma in 
the ordinary sense. 2 While some liberated undertake the 
minimum activity for sustaining life (jivanamatrartham), 
others throw themselves into the work of the world (loka- 
samgrahartham).3 This activity of the liberated is not centred 
in the individualistic standpoint 4 and so is not to be regarded 
as binding the individual to the circuit. 5 The freed souls, 

1 Yam na santam na casantam, nairutam na bahuSrutam 
Na suvrttaiii na durvrttam veda ka£cit sa brahmanab. 
GfldhadharmaSrito vidvan ajnatacaritam caret 

Andhavaj jatfavac cSpi mukavac ca mahlm caret. 

(S.B., iii. 4. 50 ; D.S.V., p. 144.) 

* Vidusab kriyamauam api karma paramarthato’karmeva (S.B.G., 
iv. 20). 

3 S.B.G., iv. 19. ♦ S.B., iv. 1. 13. 

5 " He who, when awake, is as though in a sound sleep, and sees not 
duality, or, if seeing it, regards it as non-duality, who, though acting, is 
free from the results of actions, he, and he alone, is without doubt the 
knower of self” (Upadeiasahasrl, p. 45). *' He who, whether active or at 

rest, links not his ego with his act and allows not his mind to be affected, 
is said to be the real jlvanmukta.” * He who, though deep in intercourse 
with all things, is ever as cool and unconcerned as in attending to another's 
business, full of peace and contentment, is said to be the real jlvanmukta.” 
RAma asks Va£i§tha: ” Tell me which of the two is better than the other, 
he who is ever at rest though mixing in the world, even like one awakened 
from a prolonged trance, or he who rises to and remains in trance in some 
solitary comer ? ” And his guru Va£i$tha replies : ” Trance is only that 
internal calm which comes of looking upon this world and the gu?as which 
create it as all not-self. Having gained this pleasant calm within from 
the conviction ' I have no touch with the objective/ the yogin may remain 
in the world or shut himself up in meditation. Both, O Rama, are equally 
good if the fire of desire is entirely cooled down within ” (YogavdMsfha 
quoted in Jivanmuktiviveka, i and iv). 
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who save themselves by their effort, save the world by their 
example. 

While Vedic injunctions and moral rules are necessary 
for those involved in the circle of samsara, they lose their 
point for the soul who leaves behind the whole sphere of 
desire and turns back on the differences of samsara. 1 The 
question is raised whether the released soul can do what he 
will. Samkara answers that, since selfish attachment that 
moves to action is absent in the case of the released soul, he 
does not act at all.* Action which arises from avidya cannot 
coexist with a true knowledge of spirit.3 While such explana¬ 
tions seem to deny all action whatsoever to the released soul, 
there are other passages in Samkara which make out that 
the released soul, free from all selfish desire, acts in a disinter¬ 
ested way.4 Evil action is psychologically impossible for him. 
Freedom from moral laws is mentioned as a glorification, 
alamkara or ornament of the state of liberation and not an 
invitation to violate the moral laws. In no case is it to be 
regarded as encouraging the neglect of morality. The freed 
soul is lifted up into such a relationship with the absolute 
spirit that it is impossible for him to sin. He has verily died 
to sin. Samkara’s attitude is not to be confused with that 
taken sometimes by the Antinomians in the Christian Church. 
While it is true that the freed soul 11 has no longer any object 
to aim at, since he has achieved all," 5 still he works for the 
welfare of the world. Besides, while Samkara holds that 
moral obligation has no meaning for the freed soul, he does 
not say that the moral virtues are abandoned by him. 6 Moral 
perfection leads to the death, not of morality, but of moralistic 
individualism. Rules of conduct have their force so long as 
we are struggling upward, working out the beast in us. They 
help to keep us straight when there is danger of our going 

1 Cp. Nistraigunye pathi vicaratam ko vidhib ko niSedhab ? 

1 Na ca niyogabhavat samyagdarSino yathestacestaprasahgab . . . 
sarvatrabhimSnasyaiva pravartakatvat, abhimanabhSvSc ca saihyagdarginab 
(S.B„ ii. 3. 48). 

J See S.B., Introduction to Tait. Up. 

4 S.B.G., iv. 21. 5 Introduction to S.B.G., v. 

6 SureSvara says: * To the person in whom the realisation of the 

supreme arises, non-hatred and other qualities will be a habit requiring 
no effort; they are no longer virtues to be acquired by conscious exertion " 

( Nai$karmyasiddhi, iv. 69). 
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wrong. As rules of murder, theft and the like do not worry 
the civilised man, so the spiritual man is not concerned with 
the conventional rules of morality. 


XLI 

Some Objections to Samkara’s Ethics Considered 

The ethical views of Samkara have been the subject of 
much criticism, and we may briefly consider the several 
charges. 1 If all that exists is Brahman, and if the world of 
plurality is a shadow, there cannot be any real distinction 
between good and evil. If the world is a shadow, sin is less 
than a shadow. Why should not a man play with sin and 
enjoy a crime, since they are only shadows ? What shall it 
profit us if we fight wild beasts and sacrifice our interests in 
seeking virtue in this dream of life ? If moral distinctions 
are valid, life is real; if life is unreal, then they are not valid. 
This objection falls to the ground if we do not accept the 
merely illusory nature of the world. Virtue and vice have 
moral weight for the supreme end. 

On the view of the metaphysical identity of the individual 
and the Absolute, it is said, there is no warrant for ethics. 
If Brahman is all, there is no need for any moral endeavour. 
This objection rests upon a confusion between reality and 
existence, the eternal and the temporal. Samkara does not 
say that the essentially imperfect and incomplete series of 
temporal events is the same as true timeless Brahman. The 
metaphysical truth of the oneness of Brahman does not in 
any way prejudice the validity of the ethical distinctions on 
the empirical level. Samkara says: “ Fire is one only, and yet 
we shim a fire which has consumed dead bodies, not any 
other fire; the sun is one only, yet we shun only that part of 
his light which shines on unholy places, not that part which 
falls on pure ground. Some things consisting of earth are 
desired, such as diamonds and beryls, other things likewise 

* For an acute criticism of the ethics of the Advaita Vedanta and 
Deussen's reformulation of it, see Professor Hogg's article on " Advaita 
and Ethics ** in the Madras Christian College Magazine* December 1916. 
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consisting of earth are shunned, dead bodies, etc." 1 Even so, 
though all things are Brahman ultimately, there are certain 
things to be avoided and others to be desired. The statement 
“ I am Brahman ” (aham brahmasmi) does not mean direct 
identity* of the active self with the ultimate Brahman, but 
only identity of the real self when the false imposition is 
removed.3 The ethical problem arises, because there is the 
constant struggle between the infinite character of the soul 
and the finite dress in which it has clothed itself. While the 
natural condition of man is one of integrity, the present state 
of corruption is due to a fall from it by the force of upadhis.4 
Our struggle with imperfection will have no meaning, if we 
rise to a point of view from which we behold the real. The 
struggle will go on until the isolation from the infinite is 
broken down. Until the finite soul realises that it is Brahman, 
it is at unrest with itself and feels homesick for its native 
country. We have duties and destinies as finite agents. 
Each individual is responsible for his work, and work done 
by one individual cannot be completed by another. 5 

The ethics of Sarhkara is said to be intellectualistic, for 
avidya or non-discrimination is the cause of our bondage. 6 
Mithyajnana of the jiva is the basis of all experience and 
activity; samyagjnana or knowledge of oneness leads to 
freedom. 7 As the distinction between the highest self and 
the individual is one of false knowledge, 8 we get rid of it by 
true knowledge. All this leads one to believe that salvation 
is the result of metaphysical insight, and not moral perfection. 
Deussen regards this feature of the Advaita Vedanta as its 
“ fundamental want.” “ Rightly,” he says, “ the Vedanta 
recognises as the sole source by which we may reach true 
knowledge, true apprehension of being in itself, our own * I'; 
but it wrongly halts at the form in which it directly appeals 

* S.B., ii. 3. 48. * Mukhyasani£ln 5 dhikarapya. 

3 Badhasamanyadhlkaranya. 

4 Eckhart asks: “ What would it avail a man if he were king and knew 
it not ? " The kingdom of heaven is a lost province. 

3 S.B., iii. 3. 53. See also iii. 2. 9. 6 S.B., ii. 3. 48. 

7 S.B., i. 2-8. See also iii. 2. 25 and iv. 2. 8 ; S.B., i. 3. 19. 

• Mithyajnanakjrta eva jivaparameSvarayor bhedo na vastukjrtalji (S.B., 
i. 3. 19). See S.B. on Gaudapada's Karika, Introduction. Cp. jftanam 
vinSi mok§o na siddhyati ( Atmabodha ). Vivekavivekamatrepaiva (S.B., 
i. 3. 19)* See also AparokfSnubhuti , p. 14. 
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to our consciousness, as a knower, even after it has cut away 
the whole intellectual apparatus, and ascribed it to the not 
1 1/ the world of phenomena, just as it has also, very rightly, 
indicated as the dwelling of the highest soul, not as Descartes 
did the head, but the heart.” 1 If the one and only existent 
Brahman is already perfect, and if all that we have to do is 
to assert its reality and deny the reality of everything else, 
there is no motive for ethical action. If the only way to 
escape the evils of finitude is simply to deny them, there 
is no room for any earnest ethics. We need not be serious 
about conquering hatred or changing our nature. But we 
have to remember that avidya, though it is predominantly 
a logical concept, signifies, in the metaphysics of Sarhkara, 
a whole attitude of life. “ Avidya is the conceit that 
the ' I ' consists in the bodily nature; hence arise the 
worship of the body, which is passion, the despising of 
it, which is hate; thoughts of injury to it rouse fear, and 
so on.” 2 False knowledge is the basis of all selfish desire 
and activity.3 Avidya is the finiteness of the finite individual 
impelling him to lead a life of desire and strife, consequent 
on the ignorance of his oneness with Brahman* Vices of 
character are not merely follies and errors, but perversions of 
will, and violations of the voice of God. Frequently Samkara 
uses the one compound “ avidyakamakarma,” 4 where avidya 
represents the cognitive error of looking upon the diversity 
of individuals as real,5 kama the emotional response towards 
the object and karma the practical act, to gain it or avoid it. 
It is this whole attitude of individualistic action that is rooted 
in a confusion between the real and the unreal, that leads to 
sarhsara. 6 Kama is bom of avidya, and karma is the result 

* D.S.V., p. 59. 

* Dehadi$v anatrnasv, aham asmlty atmabuddhir avidyS; tatas tat- 
pQjanSdau ragafr ; tatparibhavadau dve?ah ; taducchedadar£an&d b hay am, 
etc. (S.B., i. 3. 2). 

s S.B., Kena Up., Introduction : Samsarabljam ajMnam kSmakarma 
pravj*ttik§,raijam. Again : " Avidyakamakarmalaksaijaih sarhsarabljam ” 

(S.B. on Kena Up., iv. 9). 

* S.B. on Up., iii. 1. 1. 

5 Avidyakalpitaih lokaprasiddham jlvabhedam (S.B., ii. 1. 14; i. 3. 19). 

* An&tmadarSino hy anatmavi?ayab kamafc ; kaiAayam&naS ca karoti 
karm^Qi; tatas tatphalopabhogaya $arfr 3 d upadanalak§a$as sarhsarafy. (S.B,, 
Tait. Up., i. ix.) 
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of k£ma. The state of freedom is said to be the removal of 
the error, the restoration of the true desires and the suppression 
of all selfish endeavour. 1 The discipline of moral life includes 
the suppression of selfish activity, the development of true 
desires and the overcoming of empirical individualism. Until 
the last happens, we are not perfected in nature. We may 
suppress our kama, we may act for the welfare of the world, 
but there is no security that we should not succumb to the 
temptation of a false desire or a selfish activity at another 
moment of our life ; but until we cut the very roots of eager 
desire and petty egoism, until avidya is abolished, we cannot 
be sure that we shall occupy the impersonal attitude of true 
enlightenment. The moral man is disinterested by chance; 
the saint is disinterested, thanks to his enlightenment. 1 

Samkara distinguishes paroksajnana or logical learning, 
which we derive from books and teachers, that the supreme 
self and the individual are one, and aparoksaj nana or anubhava, 
which is the experience of the seer who has surrendered his 
sense of separateness and realised his oneness with the 
Supreme.3 Samkara tells us that the former is incapable of 
releasing us from bondage. Commenting on the Brhadaran- 
yaka Upani?ad,* Samkara says that one must raise oneself 
step by step from the state of mere learning (pandityam) to 
that of childlike simplicity (balyam) 5 and from it to the state 
of the silent muni, and last of all to the state of the true 
Brahmin, who renounces in spirit all possessions and pleasures 
which are different from Brahman and so likely to bring 
subjection. The Advaita is both a philosophy and a religion. 

* Sarvav 5 sanak$ayam sarvakamavina^am sarvakarmapravilayam. 

* See a very suggestive article by Professor Hiriyanna on this question 
in the Proceedings of the Indian Oriental Conference, Poona, vol. ii. Speaking 
of the distinction between true enlightenment and aesthetic delight, he 
says: * To use Samkara’s words, the ever recurring series of kama and 
karma, or interest and activity, constitutes life. The elimination of kima 
and karma while their cause avidy£ continues in a latent form marks the 
aesthetic attitude; the dismissal of avidyS even in this latent form mark9 
the saintly attitude " (p. 241). 

s Cp. Varahopani$ad. 

Asti brahmeti ced veda parok?ajnanam eva tat 
Aham brahmeti ced veda s&k$atkaras sa ucyate. 

* ill. 8. 10. See also ChSLn. Up,, iv. I. 7, 

J Cp. Matthew , xviii. 3 
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Enlightenment results in experience immediate and certain. 1 
It is not the pursuit of a remote ideal. 

In the same spirit it is maintained that citta£uddhi or 
purification of the heart is a necessary prerequisite for spiritual 
realisation. This involves the increasing domination of the 
sattva quality and the suppression of rajas and tamas. It is 
brought about by disinterested work and practice of spiritual 
exercises. It does not supersede morality, but implies it. 
“ When and to whomsoever the notion of the personal ego 
conveyed by 4 I' (aham) and the notion of personal possession 
conveyed by 4 mine' (mama) cease to be real, then he is the 
knower of Atman ." % Until selfish desire (kama) is sup¬ 
pressed, avidya cannot be rooted out. Jnana has a larger 
sense than its English equivalent, knowledge. It is true 
wisdom, life at its highest stretch.3 It is not the acceptance 
of a given dogma, but the living experience of which the 
intellectual apprehension is but the outward symbol. Samkara 
has no great admiration for abstract intelligence. The highest 
intelligence, according to him, consists in the knowledge that 
intelligence alone is not enough. The end, it is true, is the 
destruction of avidya, but we cannot get rid of avidya by 
simply denying its reality. We are not said to know Brahman 
simply because we have a speculative notion of its being. 
Brahmajnana is the spiritual realisation of our rootedness in 
the eternal, which remains an abiding possession, a part of our 
very being. 

It is said that it is a weakness of Samkara's system that 
he does not regard moral values as ultimately real. Moral 
distinctions have a meaning only so long as our ego is sharply 
marked off from whatever lies outside its body in space and 
beyond its experience in time. The moral world, which 
assumes the isolation and independence of its members, 
belongs to the world of appearances. The duties commanded 
and the claims that call for satisfaction are both alike the 
personal affairs of individuals. The command and the claim 
are based on the assumed independence of the finite individuals. 

1 Anubhav§Lru<Jham eva ca vidyaphalam na kriy&phalavat k&iantara- 
bhavi (S.B., lii. 4. 15). 

* Upadesasahasri . xiv. 29. See also xiv. 141. See also S.B. on Kena 
Up., Introduction. 

* See Plato's Tima us, p. 90; Aristotle's Nichomachean Ethics, x. 7. 
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So long as we occupy the standpoint of individualistic moral ism, 
we are in the world of samsara, with its hazards and hardships. 
Moral growth consists in a gradual correction of the indi¬ 
vidualistic point of view, and when the correction is complete, 
the moral as such ceases to exist. So long as the latter per¬ 
sists, the ideal is unrealised. The end of morality is to lift 
oneself up above one’s individuality and become one with the 
impersonal spirit of the universe. But, so long as there is 
a trace of individuality clinging to the moral subject, this 
lifting up can only be partial. To attain oneness with the 
infinite, on the basis of the finite, is evidently an impossible 
task. To realise the ideal, we must pass beyond the moral 
life and rise to the spiritual realisation in which the life of 
finite struggle and endeavour is transcended. So Samkara 
insists repeatedly on the inadequacy of moral goodness and 
finite striving, so far as the ideal of perfection is concerned. 
Karma cannot lead to moksa. The finite as finite must be 
transcended. Avidya, which is the basis of all finite life, must 
be overcome. We must break through the circuit of samsara, 
of ignorance, attachment and action (avidyakamakarma), to 
recognise our oneness with the supreme spirit. However 
moral we may be, so long as mere goodness does not take us 
beyond the finite and break the barriers of avidya, perfection 
is beyond us. So Samkara argues that we cannot win mok§a 
by any amount of striving; for all karma, whether it be 
observance of Vedic rites or devotion to God, leads only to 
a conservation of the finite as finite, and involves us in 
samsara, or the struggle of the finite for the infinite, endlessly 
prolonged. Release from this revolving wheel comes through 
jnana, or the insight which lifts us out of our individuality 
into the oneness with the infinite. 1 Morality is of the nature 
of development, and cannot lead to a realisation of the truth 
which is self-existent. If moral progress is the central feature 

* The attitude of the late Professor Bosanquet on this question is 
analogous to that of Saihkara, and his interpretation of the justification 
by faith is similar to Samkara’s view of release through jfiana. Cp.: " We 
are one with the whole by faith, and not in works. Here our inadequacy 
is done away. This is the very meaning of * saving experiences.* We 
throw ourselves upon the grace of the universe and find in oneness with 
it an adequacy which is self-contradictory for us as finite agents ** (The 
Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 173). See also Mind, 
N.S., voL xxx. p. 98. 
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of man’s life, there is no stage at which he can say that he 
has realised the goal and attained his nature. If God is the 
nature of man, there is no point in moral progress when the 
individual can say " I am God.” He who conforms to moral 
rules cannot feel that he has realised his self If moral life 
were all, the most brilliant career is a futile thing, love a 
fleeting illusion and happiness an ever-receding goal. St. Paul * 
insists on the impossibility of redemption through the law. 
Whatever we may do, unless we surrender our selfishness, we 
cannot be saved. We may fulfil the law of morality from 
selfish motives, but it has not much moral value. To get rid 
of the sinfulness of our nature, our avidya as Samkara calls 
it, Paul demands faith and Samkara jnana, which alone lifts 
us above our finiteness and above the possibility of sin. 
Salvation is not a question of invention or construction, but 
of discovery or unveiling. Morality has always a reference 
to something beyond itself, but jnana or pure beholding or 
realisation is complete in itself. It lacks nothing, has no aim 
or purpose. The Sruti declares that the self-existent eternal 
freedom cannot be achieved by action.* 

If we remember the sound canon of interpretation, that 
the best way to arrive at a true meaning of a religious formula 
is to consider the heresies it is intended to deny, we can 
appreciate what seems Samkara’s unnecessary emphasis on 
the futility of the karmamarga for the final end of perfection. 
He felt that the Mimamsakas had bent the bow too much on 
the side of works by declaring that mere ritualistic formalism 
was adequate for gaining us freedom of spirit. His denial 
of the adequacy of works to salvation is a reaction against 


* Epistle to the Romans iii, viii, x, xiii, and the Epistle to the Galatians ii 
and iii. 

* NSLsty akftalj kftena. Samkara comments akfto mok?ah kptena 
karmai?a n&stlti. See also S.B. on Tait. Up., Introduction. Again : " An 
action is that which is enjoined as being independent of the nature of 
existing things and dependent on the energy of some person's mind . . . 
knowledge is the result of the pramapas (pramanajanyam) which have for 
their objects existing things and depends entirely on existing things (vastu- 
tantram), and not on vedic statements or the mind of man M ^S.B., i. i. 4}. 
See also S.B., *. 4. 22. The MAdhyamikas regard the equipment of wisdom 
(jflanasaihbhara) as leading to absolute freedom (dharmakaya), while the 
equipment of merit (punyasarhbhara) leads to the body of bliss (sariibho- 
gakaya) (Mddhyamikdvatdra, iii. 12). See Keith's Budd. Ph. t p. 277. 
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the exaggerated emphasis which the MIm&msakas place on 
Vedic ritualism. Ultimate freedom is nothing more than the 
removal of ajnana. “ The attainment of the highest is merely 
the removal of avidya.” 1 “ On the removal of the ignorance of 

the nature of Brahman, one abides in one's own self and attains 
the supreme end." 1 3 * * To know Brahman is not to gain an 
object which we did not possess, but is realising our true 
nature of which we were unconscious. When avidy§. is 
destroyed, vidya shines of itself,3 even as the piece of rope is 
known when the false notion that it is a snake is refuted.* 
Mere karma, which has for its effect transitory occurrences, 
cannot lead us to the eternal fact of freedom. Karma cannot 
dispel avidya, since the two are not antagonistic. When 
knowledge is said to precede karma, it is not the highest 
spiritual insight, but external knowledge of this or that object. 
Karma is always undertaken for the fulfilment of desire. 
Moksa is incompatible with the presence of desire. Karma 
has no meaning unless the individual has faith in his own 
agency and distinguishes the object from himself 5; but so 
long as these distinctions subsist, moksa is unattainable. 
“ Mok§a is impossible with a perception of difference, and 
karma is impossible without a perception of it." 6 The acts 
performed are expected to yield one of the following results: 
“ Production of a new thing (utpatti), change of state (vikara), 
consecration (samskara) and acquisition (apti) ” ; moksa is 
none of these. 7 Karma has preparatory value, but it is 
essentially based on a partial view, and so cannot lead us by 
itself to the ultimate goal. Jnana or spiritual insight is the 
only means to freedom. 8 Samkara insists on this fact sometimes 
with an unnecessary emphasis. “ It is unreasonable to think 
that the knowledge of Brahman, before which all notions of 
distinctions of deed, doer, fruit, etc., vanish, can possibly 
require any extraneous thing as its complement or concomitant 

1 S.B., Muq<L Up., i. 5. Avidyapaya eva hi parapraptifc. Avidyanivfttir 
eva mok§afo. 

* S.B., Tait. Up., Introduction. " Avidyanivfttau svatmany avasthanam 
parapr&ptil^. 

3 S.B., iii. 2. 21. 4 S.B., ii. 1, 14. 

5 S.B., Chan. Up., Introduction. 

* S.B., Kena Up., Introduction. 

7 S.B., Tait. Up., ii. 11. 


8 Atmabodha , p. 203. 
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aid in accomplishing it; nor can its fruit of freedom require 
any such; therefore jnana cannot consistently with itself 
require karma as its concomitant help or complement.” 1 
Saxhkara admits that the performance of obligatory acts 
(nityani karmani) helps us to undo the effects of our past sins, 
while those who desire specific objects may resort to acts 
intended to secure their fulfilment (kamyani karmani). Both 
these satisfy the individual with cravings and desires for a 
time, but neither helps him to reach life eternal. The 
Mimamsaka holds that, if we avoid interested and forbidden 
acts, exhaust by enjoyment the fruits of karmas which already 
have begun to operate, and ward off sins of omission by the 
performance of obligatory duties, without any other effort, 
mok§a can be attained. Sarhkara says in reply that there 
are ever so many karmas which have not begun to operate 
and whose effects cannot be exhausted in one birth; these 
will involve us in other births, whereby fresh karma will go 
on accumulating. There is no hope for us until we get rid 
of the desires which give rise to karma. The desires are 
traced to avidya, and so only vidya, which annihilates avidya, 
can take us out of the clutches of karma. 1 Brahmavidya 
removes the very basis for these external observances. 3 What 
counts is not outer conduct but inner life. Its torturing 
problems cannot be solved by a reference to rules. Our 
secret hearts, our prayers and meditations help us to solve 
the problems of life. The highest morality therefore consists 
in developing the right spirit. The secret of moral genius lies 
in the spiritualising of our consciousness. Moral life is the 
necessary result of spiritual insight. Till the latter is gained, 
moral rules are obeyed in an external fashion. 

In another sense, moral obligations are relative to the 

* See S.B. on Kena Up. 

» S.B., i. i. 4. Cp. Plato: " Those who have practised the popular 
and social virtues which come from habit and practice without philosophy 
or reason are happiest in the round of transmigration ; for it is probable 
that they return into a mild and social nature like their own, such as that 
of bees or wasps or ants, or it may be into bodies of men, and that from 
them are made worthy citizens. But none except the philosopher or the 
lover of knowledge, who is wholly pure when he goes hence, is permitted 
to go to the race of the gods " (Phado, p. 82). 

s Idanlm karmopadanahetupariharaya brahmavidya prastGyate (S.B., 
Tait. Up., Introduction). 
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state of the individual. Morality, in the modem world, is 
confused with social values, but the latter are not the whole 
of values. Not only our views of society but our thoughts of 
God also count. A Robinson Crusoe on a desert island even 
without Friday can cherish values. 

Sarhkara holds that the knowledge of the inner self is 
antagonistic to karma, and cannot coexist with it even in a 
dream. If there are cases recorded in the scriptures where 
householders performing karma possessed the sacred wisdom 
and transmitted it to their disciples, Sarhkara retorts that 
these statements cannot override an obvious fact, for " the 
coexistence of light and darkness cannot be brought about 
even by a hundred rules, much less by mere indications like 
these.” 1 This whole discussion is permeated by the ambigu¬ 
ous usage of the word karma. If karma means activity 
undertaken by an individual for the fulfilment of this or that 
private end, it is inconsistent with spiritual insight. Impersonal 
action, on the other hand, undertaken by an individual after 
gaining insight for the sake of general ends, does not bind the 
doer, does not commit him to the life of samsara. Karma, in 
the former sense, cannot coexist with spiritual insight.* If 
jnana and karma are opposed as light and darkness, it is 
karma in the sense of selfish activity and jnana in the sense 
of unselfish wisdom. According to $.iihkara, what the 
released sold does is not to be called karma. The activity 
of the liberated soul for world-solidarity (lokasamgraha) is 
not karma strictly speaking. Commenting on the passage of 
the Mundaka Upanisad which reads, “ sporting in self, delight¬ 
ing in self and daily acts, he is the best of those who know 
Brahman,” 3 Samkara remarks that the view that the com¬ 
bination of karma and knowledge is allowed by this text is 
only “ the prattle of the ignorant.” 4 That some sort of 
activity is admitted cannot be denied. All that Saihkara 
affirms is that it is not activity which we ordinarily call karma, 

1 Vidyi karmavirodh&c ca na hibrahmatmaikatvadarganena saha 
karma svapne 'pi sarfipadayituih gakyam . . . yat tu gfhasthe?u brahmavidyS 
samprad£yakarttfvidiliAgam na tat sthitany&yam badhitum utsahate; 
na hi vidhigatenapi tamahprakagayor ekatrasarhbhavas gakyate kartum. 
Kimuta lingaifr kevalair iti (S.B., Mu$<J. Up., Introduction). 

* See S.B., Iga. Up., id. ) iii. i. 4. 

♦ Asatpralapitam evaitat. See also S.B., Chan. Up., Introduction. 
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for karma is based on egoism. 1 * * 4 In another passage he says: 
" To one who knows, no work will cling even if one performs 
works during his whole life—thanks to the greatness of know¬ 
ledge." * Karma is the name for all activity which leads to 
continuance of existence in samsara, and this is opposed to 
true knowledge. The other kind of activity is not to be 
called karma, since it is not due to kama or selfish desire. 
The freed has suppressed his selfish desires (akamayamana). 
On the other hand, in certain passages where his interest is 
to insist on the freedom of the released soul from the trammels 
of samsara, he declares that, since all activity is painful in 
effect, no activity is possible at all for the liberated. 3 

Asceticism is a charge that is frequently levelled against 
Samkara’s ethics. In a hundred ways Sarhkara urges that 
there is never anything worthy of pursuit in empirical life.4 
Illness and death come, if not to-day then to-morrow, to 
ourselves and those whom we love, and nothing remains of 
all we love on earth but dust and ashes. Nothing on earth 
can offer a sure foothold for the soul of man. The futility of 
samsara and attachment to it are indicated in the familiar 
story of the traveller who, to save himself from the wild beast 
that is pursuing him, gets into the dried-up well. But at the 
bottom of the well there is a dragon with its jaws wide open 
to devour him. He cannot get out for fear of the wild beast, 
he dare not descend for fear of the dragon, and so he catches 
hold of a branch of a wild plant growing out of a crevice of 
the well. He grows tired and feels that he must soon perish. 
Though death awaits him on either side, he still holds on, 
clinging fondly to the wild plant, but lo ! there are two mice, 
one black and the other white, gnawing the trunk of the wild 
plant. It will soon give way and break off and the traveller 
cannot escape the jaws of death. Even so, we who are 

1 Karmahetufr kSma sy&t (Tait. Up., S.B., Introduction), 

* S.B., iii. 4. 14. See also S.B., Chan. Up., ii. 23. i. 

s S.B., ii. 3. 40. 

4 Cp. 1 John ii. 15-17 “ Love not the world, nor yet what is in the 

world; if anyone loves the world, love for the Father is not in him. For 
all that is in the world, the desire of the flesh and the desire of the eyes 
and the proud glory of life, belongs not to the Father but to the world; 
and the world is passing away with its desire, while he who does the will 
of God remains for ever ” (Moffatt's E.T.), 
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travelling on the circuit of samsara know the pitfalls of our 
life, know that all things to which we cling will inevitably 
perish, but in spite of it all, we find some drops of honey on 
the leaves of some wild plant and are busy licking them. 
Though we know that the dragon of death awaits us, though 
we know that the white mouse and the black, day and night, 
are gnawing through the branches to which we cling, we still 
are tempted by the tree of life. The dragon is there, but 
that does not matter, the honey is sweet. We take the tree 
for the truth and do not want to face the terrible fact that 
nothing in samsara can satisfy the infinite in man. Samkara 
tells us that the supreme fulfilment is the result and reward 
of supreme renunciation. It is reached when desire is dead 
and pleasure and pain alike are cast away. The most perfect 
virtue and the loftiest intellectual vision are inadequate for 
the purpose of spiritual perfection. Samkara insists on a life of 
self-sacrifice and asks us to free ourselves from attachment to 
the body. The enemy of the soul is not the body as such, 
but our bondage to the body and the sense of mineness. 1 
The released soul before death is possessed of a body, but its 
presence is not inconsistent with the freedom of spirit. It is 
because the body in the ordinary individual offers a thousand 
hindrances to the free growth of the spirit that we find 
Samkara arguing that the life of the spirit is repressed and 
hampered by union with the material body. The appearance 
of asceticism is due to the repeated exhortations to crucify 
the flesh with the passions and the lusts thereof. 

It is said that there can be no sense of social life or civic 
duty in Samkara’s world-negating philosophy. There is no 
need for us to take any interest in the world if it is a lie. 
Samkara, it is said, insists on redemption from the world and 
not of it. He does not demand a change of the world, but 
exhorts us to escape from it. There is no incentive to improve 
the existing social institutions. That the case is not so bad 
as it seems is evident from the life of Samkara, which is a 
standing refutation of the charge that the existent world-order 
with its institutions is a thing to be escaped from. His whole 
philosophy refutes the assumption that individuality depends 
on separateness. Man has to purify himself from the defile* 

• Satailokt, p. 15. 
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ments of the world, strip off all clothing, leave behind every¬ 
thing unworthy. He must break away from the slavery of 
selfhood, passion and sense. A deliberate surrender of all 
personal feelings and preferences, a self-stripping to the point 
of apparent nothingness, a " flight of the alone to the alone/' 
means eternal life. The emphasis in Samkara is not on 
retirement from the world, but on renunciation of the self. 
It is easier to flee from the world than from the self. Samkara 
asks us to suppress our selfishness, and, if that requires solitude 
and retirement, these are advised as means to an end. One 
who has completely shaken himself free from selfishness is at 
liberty to take upon himself the task of the world. His 
attitude will be not world-seeking or world-fleeing, but world¬ 
saving. The perfect man lives and dies, not for himself, but 
for mankind. It is, however, true that Saihkara asks us to 
be in the world but not of it, even as a drop of water is on the 
lotus leaf without getting mixed up with it. The part of 
wisdom is to dream with our eyes open, to be detached from 
the world without any hostility to it. 1 

The criticism that if we interpret moksa as the haven of 
peace, where all life is stilled, consciousness and personality 
are suppressed, then we can attain to it only by ceasing to 
be human, takes us beyond our present point to the larger 
question of the relation of the infinite to the finite, since 
morality belongs to the system of things finite. Logically, it 
is the question of the relation of intuition to intellect, spiritual 
insight to logical knowledge. While the latter depends on 
the former, we do not know how exactly the two are related. 
The empirical world depends on Brahman, and we cannot say 
how. Even so the moral life is related to the spiritual mok§a ; 

1 Referring to Schopenhauer's statement that " the study of the Upani?ads 
has been the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death/* Max Mfiller 
says: M Schopenhauer was the last man to write at random, or to allow 
himself to go into ecstasies over so-called mystic and inarticulate thought. 
And I am neither afraid nor ashamed to say that I share his enthusiasm 
for the VedSnta, and feel indebted to it for much that has been helpful to 
me in my passage through life. After all, it is not everybody who is called 
upon to take an active part in life, whether in defending or ruling a country, 
in amassing wealth or breaking stones; and for fitting men to lead con¬ 
templative and quiet lives, I know no better preparation than the Vedanta. 
A man may be a Platonist and yet a good citizen and an honest Christian, 
and I should say the same of a VedSntist * (S.S., p. 193). 
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how, we cannot say. To divorce one from the other, intuition 
from intellect, Brahman from the world, religious realisation 
from moral life, is to justify the criticism that for Samkara 
the world is an illusion, our knowledge a lie and our moral 
life a mockery. But Samkara, again and again, declares that 
the world has its roots in Brahman. We have to pass through 
the world of phenomena to get beyond it. As the pathway 
to the real lies through the phenomenal, the pathway to 
perfection lies through moral life. Though the end is some¬ 
thing in which the ethical as such is transcended, it does not 
follow that the spiritual has no relation to the ethical. The 
seeker is nowhere encouraged to give up the duties of the 
world or devotion to God. The unreality of the moral situa¬ 
tion arises only when the function of morality is fulfilled. 
The final good is not a beyond, while the moral struggle here 
is a scene of error and failure. It can be realised here and 
now. To say that the moral effort is relative, is to recognise 
the element of the ideal in it. The consideration that the 
distinction of good and evil is relative to our finite level, does 
not invalidate its observance in the world of practice. The 
unreality of the distinction has no meaning for those who 
fetter themselves in chains of selfishness and prolong the 
misery of finite existence. Samkara does not jettison law 
altogether, but holds that the approach to freedom lies through 
the gates of law. Intellect rests on intuition and moral life 
on spiritual freedom. It is the germ out of which the flower 
of perfection evolves. 


• XLII 
Karma 

The law of karma is assumed by Samkara. Individuality 
is due to karma, which is a product of avidyS. 1 The kind 
of world into which we are bom is just the return of the 
works on the doer.* The individual organism is the working 
machinery 3 intended to produce that requital in the form of 
actions and its results of suffering and happiness. Sometimes 

* S.B., iii. 2. 9 . • Kriy ftlcflrn.Vfl. p ha.1 im , 

f K&ryak&ragasaihghSta# 
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the works of a single existence have to be atoned for in several 
succeeding ones. Even as the atonement for the past is 
completed, fresh karma accumulates, " so that the clockwork 
of atonement in running down always winds itself up again." 1 
Moral life is an unremitting active energising, which is never 
exhausted. It takes endless forms, owing to the variety of 
the demands of the conditions of human life. This process 
goes on for ever, until perfect knowledge is gained, which 
consumes the seed of karma and makes rebirth impossible. 
Freedom from subjection to the law of karma is the end of 
human life. To get rid of avidya is to be freed from the law 
of karma. But so long as the individual is finite, he is subject 
to the law of karma, i.e. he always strains after an ideal which 
he never reaches. Morality is a stepping-stone and not a 
stopping-place. All acts done with an expectation of reward 
yield their fruits in accordance with the law of karma, while 
those done with no selfish interest, in the spirit of dedication to 
God, purify the mind. 

It does not, however, follow that we move like marionettes 
pulled by the strings of our past karma. It has already been 
said that the individual is responsible for his acts, and God 
is only the assisting medium, conserving the fruits of his 
deeds. 3 God does not compel anyone to do this or that. 
Even those tendencies with which we are bound can be over¬ 
come by strength of will. 3 Va£i§tha asks Rama in Yoga - 
va&i$tha “ to break the chain that holds us in bondage by 
free effort." 4 The individual has an impulsive nature by 
virtue of which he has likes and dislikes. 5 Man, if guided by 
the unformed nature with which he is bom, is completely at 
the mercy of his impulses. So long as his activities are deter¬ 
mined by these, they are not free. But man is not a mere 
sum-total of his impulses. There is the infinite in him. The 
self as causal power lies outside the empirical series and 
determines them. The history of man is not a puppet show. 
It is a creative evolution. 

* D.S.V., p. 354. * S.B., ii. 3. 42. S S.B.G., iii. 3. 4. 

♦ See Jlvanmuktivweka , ch. i, s S.B.G., viii. 18 ; iii. 33. 
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XLIII 

Mok?a 

Mok§a is a matter of direct realisation of something which 
is existent from eternity, though it is hidden from our view. 
When the limitations are removed, the soul is liberated. It 
remains where it is, what it is and eternally was, the first 
principle of all things. It is the peace that the world can 
never give, nor take away, the supreme and only blessedness. 
" That which is real in the absolute sense, immutable, eternal, 
all-penetrating like clkaSa, exempt from all change, all-satis¬ 
fying, undivided, whose nature is to be its own light, in which 
neither good nor evil, nor effect, nor past nor present nor 
future has any place, this incorporeal is called liberation.” * 
When avidya vanishes, the true soul stands self-revealed, even 
as gold shines when freed from the impurities which affected 
it, or as the stars shine in a cloudless night, when the day 
which overpowers them disappears.* The enfranchisement of 
man from all his self-wrought bondages, the glory which is 
utterly beyond all grasp of thought, the peace that is the very 
purpose of all our striving, lies nearer to us than our nearest 
consciousness. Sarhkara shows us not a heaven which is apart 
from, a different order of experience from, earth, but the 
heaven which is all the time here, could we but see it. 
It is not something in an imagined future, a continuance 
of existence in a world to come after the present life 
is ended, but a state of identification with the real here 
and now.3 

The freed soul assumes the form of his true self (sv&tmany- 
avasthanam).* Freedom is not the abolition of self, but the 
realisation of its infin ity and absoluteness by the expansion 

1 Idaxh tu p&ram&rthikam, kutastham, nityam, vyomavat sarvavyfipi, 
sarvavikriy&rahitaih, nityatjptaiii niravayavaifa svayaiiij yotiss vabhavarfi, 
yatra dharm&dharmau sahakarye$a kalatrayaih ca nopivartate tad a£arlram 
mokgakhyam (S.B., i. i. 4). 

* S.B., i. 3. 19. 

s Cp. with this N&garj una's view that nirv§L$a is without origination 
or cessation, neither one nor many, without motion or absence of motion, 
neither eternal nor ceasing, and that it is one with saihs&ra (Mddhyamika 
Kdrikd, xxv. 19). 

4 S.B., iv. 4. 1-3. Cp. Advaitabrahmasiddht: Atmany ev&vidy&nivrttih. 
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and illumination of consciousness. Citsukhacarya says that 
mok§a is the realisation of all bliss. 1 The essential nature of 
self as bliss is concealed by pain, bred by ignorance; in the 
absence of ignorance, pain disappears and the nature of the 
self as unmixed bliss manifests itself. The realising of mok§a 
is not an objective process by which we try to destroy the 
whole world. It is not “ like annihilating the hardness of 
butter by putting it on the fire.* Such a huge undertaking as 
destroying the world is impossible for a mere man. If the 
significance of moksa be the destruction of the plurality of 
the world, then the whole world would have been destroyed 
when the first man attained liberation. 3 The realisation of 
the truth does not mean the abolition of plurality, but only 
the removal of the sense of plurality.4 It is an insight which 
changes the face of the world and “ makes all things new.” 
This insight, this changed attitude to life and its happenings, 
is not so much a condition of moksa as moksa itself. 5 The 
unending procession of the world will go on through its 
ups and downs, but the liberated man’s attachment to 
it is over. 

The word avidya is intended to bring out the essence of 
the position. On the attainment of freedom, nothing happens 
to the world but only our views of it alter. Its fleeting things, 
which have a bewildering fascination for the unwary, no more 
trouble the liberated The cause of pain is simply the error 
of false knowledge, 6 and with deliverance from error comes 
liberation from pain. Mok$a is thus not the dissolution of 
the world but only the disappearance of a false outlook. 
In his anxiety to make out that the freed soul has no 
possibility of relapsing into the phenomenal world, Samkara 
frequently suggests that freedom consists in an entire 

* AnavacchinnAnandaprapti. S.L.S. 

* S.B., iii. 2. 2i. See also Bfh. Up.,iv. 5. 13. 

J Ekena cadimuktena prthivyadipravilayah kfta itldanlm pfthivyadi 
$unyam jagad abhavi$yat (S.B., iii. 2. 21). 

« JuAte dvaitarh na vidyate. 

5 Cp. Suddhabrahm§£rayavi?ayam ekam eva jftanam tann&Sa eva ca 
mokfafc. K^Ananda, the commentator on Siddhantale&a, writes: Caita- 
nyasy&jfi&nasaifabandho bandhas tadasaihbandho mok$o na tu tannivfttih. 
PadmapAda holds that mok§a is the absence of false knowledge. Mithya- 
jfiAnani vj*ttim 5 tram mok$ab. 

6 MithyAbhimAnabhramanimitta eva dubkhAnubhavab (S.B., ii. 3. 46). 
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dissolution of all empirical categories and subject-object 
distinction. 1 

The criticism that the world is pure illusion finds its 
support in the view that the world of experience with its 
distinctions of souls, things and ISvara, disappears for him who 
recognises the oneness of Brahman and the Atman.* There 
are countless passages in Samkara which declare that, as the 
misconception of the snake disappears on the perception of 
the rope, as the dream creations vanish on awakening, so also 
sarhsara ceases to exist on attaining mukti. The form in 
which the world appears to our limited insight changes on the 
realisation of the identity of the soul with Brahman. The 
things we know as the contents of our environment in this 
practical life of ours are not present, as such, in the Absolute.3 
Samkara, in different ways, emphasises the fact that the world 
does not exist for the Absolute in the way in which it exists 
for us. Bradley is as certain as Sariikara that the distinctive 
nature of appearances does not survive in the Absolute. To 
use his expression, the appearances are transmuted somehow 
in the Absolute. How all these are resolved into reality is a 
“ somehow ” in Bradley and anirvacanlya in Saihkara. 
Samkara would object to Bradley's use of the word “ trans¬ 
mutation." Even the amount of reaction on the imperfect 
which the word suggests, is inconsistent with the unchanging 
perfection of the Absolute. It is Sariikara’s excessive attach¬ 
ment to logical precision that leads him into somewhat mis¬ 
leading statements, to the effect that the world is nought. 
We are employing intellectual categories when we speak of 
the “ transmutation ” of appearances in reality or the " blend¬ 
ing ” of notes in an eternal harmony. All these, in the opinion 
of Samkara, attempt to introduce plurality and empirical dis¬ 
tinctions into the heart of the Absolute, for which there is no 
metaphysical warrant. Reality is superior to all relations. 
The Absolute remains something which we cannot translate 
into our terms. The relative, as the relative, has no place 

* SureSvara says: “ When the Infinite Light is intuitively realised, all 
creatures from Brahma down to the lowest plant melt into an illusion like 
unto a dream ” ( Mdnasolldsa , i). 

* Gjrhlte tv atmaikatve bandhamok§adisarvavyavaharaparisamfiptir eva 
gyfit (S.B., i. 2. 6 ). 

s S.B., i. 2. 12; i. 2. 20. 
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in the Absolute. When that which makes the Absolute into 
relative is destroyed, what remains is the Absolute. Com¬ 
menting on the Mandukya Upant sad, Samkara observes that 
the turiya or the fourth (integral experience) is realised by 
merging the three others (waking, dreaming and dreamless 
sleep) in it. The highest includes the rest, while transcending 
them. 1 The phrase used “ prapancopaSamam ” means the 
sinking of the world in Brahman, and not its denial. We 
possess faculties capable of responding to orders of truth, the 
use of which would change the whole character of our universe. 
When we attain to the state of turiya, we shall have reality 
from another angle, lit by another light; only this angle and 
this light are absolute. When we apprehend reality from this 
angle, we see that the reality of the world is the Brahman 
itself.* What we negate is the illusory framework, and what 
remains is the real in itself. 3 Maya as concealment has no 
power over the liberated soul. When the certainty of the 
oneness of Brahman and the Atman is reached by anubhava, 
the tie which binds us to forms is cut, and the forms cease to 
be attractive on their own account. They may remain and 
will remain, so long as the senses are alive and intellect 
operates, but there is no need to connect them with the 
intuited Brahman. When the illusion of the mirage is dis¬ 
sipated by scientific knowledge, the illusory appearance 
remains, though it no longer deceives us. We see the same 
appearance, but give a different value to it. When the 
illusoriness of the illusion is perceived, it ceases to be an 
illusion. Whether the forms dissolve themselves in the form¬ 
less or show themselves to be mere appearances of Brahman, 
on either view the world is not a mere illusion. 

Samkara declares in many passages that the nature of 
liberation is a state of oneness with Brahman,4 and even as 
the latter is lifted above all categories of experience, so the 
state of mok§a cannot be described in terms of our knowledge. 
Since the latter deals with distinctions of space and time, 
cause and effect, persons and things, action and suffering, it 

« TraySn&ih viSv&dlnam purvapurvapravilapanena turlyasya pratipattifc. 
Pravilaya suggests merging, and not nirakaraija or negation. 

• S.B., i. 3. 1. 5 S.B., M&$<Ltikya Up., ii. 7. 

4 Brahmaiva hi muktyavasthS. 
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is said that none of these distinctions applies to the state of 
freedom. It cannot be said that the liberated live in a geo¬ 
graphical area called svarga or brahmaloka; nor can it be 
said that they last for endless time. For, Samkara agrees 
with Aristotle that “ endless duration makes good no better, 
nor white any whiter.” 1 We cannot regard the state of 
mok§a as one of continuous activity. It is the highest experi¬ 
ence where all intellectual activity is transcended and even 
self-consciousness is obliterated. The soul is lifted above the 
wheel of the world, the samsaracakra, with its perpetual 
rhythm of growth and decay, birth and rebirth, and achieves 
that experience of eternity which Boethius defines as “ the 
total and perfect possession of unlimited life at a single 
moment.” 2 Freedom consists in attaining to the state of 
universal spirit, sarvatmabhava (literally all-selfness), or 
Brahman, which is lifted above all distinctions of the empirical 
world.3 The state of moksa is “ none other than one’s own 
inherent nature as Brahman, and is not an acquired state like 
svarga (paradise) It has been taught in the scriptures (Sruti), 
and even stands to reason, that Brahman is of one nature, 
and therefore liberation is of one sort, whether obtained by 
Brahma or man. The salokya (or being in the same world 
as Brahman) and other specific kinds of liberation mentioned, 
are acquired results, and therefore admit of degrees of excellence 
according to the quality of worship, but liberation (mukti) is 
not of that nature.” 4 Since Brahman is “ present every¬ 
where, within everything and is the self of everything . . . 
it is altogether impossible that it ever should be the goal of 
the process of going. For we do not go to what is already 
reached; experience tells us that a person goes to something 
different from him.” 5 The worshippers of personal God may 
have to go to Brahmaloka, but not those who have attained 
moksa. 6 

Mok§a is described negatively as the state of freedom where 
there is neither day nor night, where the stream of time has 

1 Nichomachean Ethics , i. 6. 

* Quoted in Evelyn Underhill’s Jacopone de Todi, p. 245, 

3 Sa sarvStmabhavab sarvasaihsaradharmStltabrahmasyarupatvam eva 
(S.B., Tait. Up., ii. 1). 

4 S.B., iii. 4. 52. 

6 S.B., iv. 3. 7-8. 


I S.B., iv. 3. 14. See also iii. 3. 31. 
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stopped, where the sun and the stars are swept away from 
the sky. The distinctions of knowledge have no force in it.* 
It is like the heaven of the Christians, an inheritance incor¬ 
ruptible, undefiled, that fadeth not away. But it does not 
follow that it is a state of utter blankness. The freed soul 
does not see another, but sees himself in all.* Even as Brahman 
seems from our empirical point of view a mere nothing, so 
the state of mok$a seems to be a dead loss, a fading into 
forgetfulness, a putting out the light and melting away into 
non-existence, of the type suggested by George Eliot in The 
Legend of Jubal :— 

Quitting mortality, a quenched sun-wave, 

The All-creating Presence for his grave. 

As Samkara protests that Brahman seems non-existent only 
to the feeble-minded, so he argues that, from our empirical 
point of view, this becoming one with the great All seems to 
be a sinking into death and not rising into life, but, strictly 
speaking, it is not that. There are even passages which make 
out that on the attainment of mok§a there is consciousness. 
Taking one such, Samkara argues that individual conscious¬ 
ness (vi£e§avijnana) disappears in it and not all consciousness. 
The pure substance of Atman (vijnanaghanatm5) remains.3 
Similarly, he holds that only limiting adjuncts are destroyed 
in mok§a, and not the Atman itself.4 Moksa is not vanishing 
into a waste. To us, from our limited view-point, the soul 
with its outlook confined to the body, the senses, the mind 
and the understanding, is the real; and the liberated soul 
which has realised its oneness with the universal self, has 
conquered time, and reached life eternal, seems to be unreal. 
We demand an immortal life in the sense of continued per¬ 
sonal existence. Samkara grants it to the soul whose outlook 
does not go beyond the body, the senses and the mind. Only 
he regards such a soul as a mere particular, a phenomenon 

* Dar§an&divyahah5rSbhava (S.B., i. 3. 9). 

* Muktasy&pi sarvaikatvAt samano dvitlyAbhavab (S.B., ChAn. Up. f 
viii. 12. 3). 

s S.B., i. 4. 22. He also quotes Bfh. Up., iv. 3. 30, in S.B., i. 3. 19, and 
comments thus: “ ViSe^avijfiAnavinASAbhiprAyam eva, na vijfiatfvinaAa- 
bhiprayam.” 

4 Upadhipralayam evayaih natmapralayam (ii. 1. 14). 
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among phenomena that arise and pass away. But when 
everything that characterises the finite as finite vanishes, 
when the body which is the symbol of finitude is shaken off, 
i.e. when the finite is raised to the infinite level, we reach the 
true state of blessedness even here and now. What is posi¬ 
tively its content it is difficult to describe. Of it, it is true, 
that eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
the heart of man, to conceive the glory that shall be revealed. 
Yet, if moksa is to have any significance for us, we must clothe 
the idea of immortality in the language of time and call it 
sarvatmabhava, all-selfness. 1 

Similarly there are passages where Samkara declares that 
the true nature of the individual is that of the highest lord, 
“ The self of the highest Lord is the real nature of the 
embodied soul; and the state of embodiment is due to the 
limiting adjuncts.” * " Even as the imagined serpent becomes 
a rope after the removal of avidya, so the apparent individual 
soul which is stained by agency and experience, love and hate 
and other imperfections, and is subject to much that is evil, 
is transformed through wisdom to the sinless essence of the 
highest God, opposed to all these imperfections.” 3 Appaya 
DIk§ita quotes this passage and remarks that Samkara evi¬ 
dently supports the view of mok§a as oneness with Lvara < 
which he himself adopts.5 

The freed soul is said to be indistinguishable (avibh&ga) from the 
highest. 

This indistinguishableness is interpreted in various ways. Jaimini 6 

* Sarvatmabhavo mok§a uktafr (S.B., Bfh. Up., iv. 4. 6). 

* ParameSvaram eva hi Sarlrasya paramarthikam svarupam, upSLdhikrtaih 
tu 4 arlratvam (iii. 4. 8). Again : Evam mithySjnanakpta eva jlvapara- 
meSvarayor bhedo na vastukpto vyomavad asamgatvavi£e$at (S.B., i. 3. 19). 
See also S.B., l§a. Up., 14. 

s Yad avidyapratyupasthapitam ap&ram&rthikaih jaivarfi rhparh kartj*tva- 
bhoktji:var§lgadve§adido9akalusitam anekanarthayogi tadvilayanena, tadvi- 
parltam, apahatapapmatvadigunakam parameSvaram svarupam vidyayS 
pratipadyate, sarpadivilayaneneva rajjv&dln (S.B., i. 3. 19). See Kalpataru 
and Parimala on it. 

4 Bha?yakaro 'py atispa?tam muktasya sagune£varabhavapattim aha. 

5 See Siddhantale&a, iv. It is suggested that, according to the anekajl- 
vavSda, mukti is oneness with ISvara until all are liberated, when it becomes 
identity with Brahman. See Siddhdntaleia , iv, and Kr?$ananda’s Vydkhyd 
on it. 

6 S.B., iv. 4. 5. See also Chan. Up., viii. 1.6; viii. 7. 1. 
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regards the released soul as possessing the many qualities of freedom 
from sin, truthfulness of conception down to omniscience and omnipo¬ 
tence. Au<Julomi takes exception to this view, and holds that the 
freed soul has only the one positive quality of spiritual energy 
(caitanyam) and the negative one of freedom from sin. 1 The other 
qualities which Jaimini attributes to the freed soul are due to the 
limitations (up&dhis). B&darayana sees no contradiction between the 
two views.* Sarhkara agrees with Badarayana. Au<Julomi gives us 
the metaphysical truth which refuses to be squeezed into the empirical 
categories, but if we insist on an empirical description, Jaimini's view 
will have to be accepted. So Jaimini and Auqlulomi give the intellec¬ 
tual and the intuitional accounts of the one state of freedom. 
Badarayana, after stating the almost infinite power and knowledge 
which will come to the liberated soul after the attainment of release, 
makes the observation that, nevertheless, none will get the power of 
creating, ruling and destroying the universe, since that belongs to God 
alone .3 This is consistent with the view of Madhva, who admits that 
it is impossible for the subordinate souls to acquire the infinite power 
and independence of God. Ramanuja, with his view of internal 
differences in Brahman, and eternal differences between the liberated 
soul and God, has no difficulty. Samkara finds the view inconsistent 
with the repeated declarations of the Upanisads that the liberated 
attains extreme " sameness with the pure One " ; “ He becomes the 
creator of the world," and yet Badarayana says that he cannot rule 
the world. Samkara explains that in the state of ultimate release 
there is neither subject nor object, neither self nor world, and so the 
question of rule and creation does not arise ; but so long as we are at 
the stage of l£vara and the souls and the world, moksain the absolute 
sense is not attained, and so, in that state, it is true that the liberated 
soul has all the qualities of l£vara, except the power of creation, etc .4 
According to Samkara, he who has spiritual insight obtains oneness 
with Brahman, though the state can be described by us only as same¬ 
ness with God. Those, however, who do not possess spiritual insight, 
but are worshippers of the personal I§vara, are not completely rid of 
avidya, and so obtain all powers in the brahmaloka excepting those of 
creators hip and rulership of the world. They retain their individuality 
independent of I$vara, though they are filled with the spirit of God. 

Is the state of mok§a, or release from sarhsara, consistent 
with work for the world ? Samkara is inclined to answer this 
question in the negative, since all activity, with which we are 
familiar, presupposes a sense of duality, and is not consistent 

1 S.B., iv. 4. 6. See also Bfh. Up., iv. 5. 13. 

* S.B., iv. 4. 7. 3 V.S., iv. 4. 17. 

4 The apparent contradiction between Badar&yana and the Upani$ads, 
as also between some sayings of Badarayana (iv. 2. 13 and 16, and iv. 4. 
17 and 21) is thus resolved by Saiiikara. 
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with the realisation of the truth of non-duality. Still, so far 
as jivanmuktas are concerned, activity is allowed. It follows 
that activity, as such, is not inconsistent with the truth of 
non-dualism. The liberated, even while alive, are lifted 
above the sense of egoity, and so above the sway of the law 
of karma, and they act, filled with the vision of the most high. 
There is not an essential antagonism between action and 
freedom. 

In this connection the question of the possibility of a 
return of the liberated to earth in a new existence is discussed . 1 
Sages like Apantaratamas and others, though possessed of the 
highest wisdom, it is said, returned to bodily existence. 
Sarhkara says that they do so in fulfilment of a mission 
(adhikara) for the good of the world. When their mission 
is completed, their individual existence terminates, and there 
is no possibility of their return. It is, however, clear that, 
even after gaining insight into reality, we may take an interest 
in the world, though our return to it is of the nature of a 
visit and not habitation. Sarhkara, however, insists that the 
state of liberation is opposed to that of samsara; and since 
activity is a general characteristic of the latter, it is not 
present in the former. 

In later Advaita, different views of moksa make themselves felt.* 
Those who hold to the theory of one jiva declare that moksa is 
absorption in Brahman and abolition of the phenomenal world, 
including God and man .3 Those who accept the theory of the plurality 
of jlvas trace the phenomenal world to the avidya of each soul. Though 
this world subsides on the cessation of avidya, it continues to exist 
in the eye of the other unreleased souls. On the theory that God and 
the individuals are both reflections of Brahman, mok§a means the 
breaking up of all reflecting mirrors and absorption into the original 
itself. It is also held that, while pure spirit underlies both ISvara and 
jiva, the latter is a kind of reflection of l£vara. On this view, libera¬ 
tion is not oneness with Brahman but oneness with ISvara, so long 
as there are unliberated jlvas. When a single face is reflected in 
many mirrors, the removal of any one mirror causes the absorption 
so far of its reflection into the original; but the face will not get rid 
of its character as the original until all the mirrors are shattered. 
Accordingly, so long as there are unreleased souls, release means one- 


* S.B., iii. 3. 32. • Siddhantalcka, iv. 

3 Ekajlvavade tadekajflanakaipitasya jlve^varavibhSgadikrtsnabheda- 
prapaficasya tadvidyodaye vilay&n nirvi£e?acaitanyarGpeuaiv 5 ,vasthanam. 
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ness with l£vara; but when all souls are released, l£vara loses his 
character as the bimba, or the original, and sinks back into Brahman, 
thus securing for all released souls oneness with Brahman. But, since 
according to the orthodox Advaita, there is no end of saihs&ra, release 
means oneness with l£vara. 

An inreresting question about the nature of saving knowledge is 
raised. So long as there is knowledge, moksa is not reached, but 
until we obtain knowledge of Brahman, there can be no mok?a. Is 
not this latter knowledge, as knowledge, inconsistent with ultimate 
fruition ? It is admitted that there is no knowledge in the ultimate 
state, and the abolition of the highest knowledge itself is brought out 
by a number of similes. As the powder of kataka fruit thrown into 
impure water carries down all its impurities and itself sinks to the 
bottom, as a drop of water thrown on a red-hot iron ball takes away 
a part of its heat and itself disappears, as fire after burning a heap 
of grass is extinguished of itself, so knowledge of Brahman destroys 
our ignorance and is itself destroyed. 1 

Samkara admits the possibility of gradual liberation (kra- 
itiamukti). Commenting on a passage of the Prakna Upanisad, 
regarding the meditation of Aum, he says that such meditation 
leads to brahmaloka, where we gradually attain perfect know¬ 
ledge.* In another place, he argues that the worship of a 
personal l£vara has for its aim purification from sin (durita- 
k§aya), attainment of lordship (aiSvaryaprapti), or gradual 
liberation (kramamukti).3 In brahmaloka the soul retains its 
separate personality. For Samkara, as for all the mystics, 
the notion of a paradise where the soul is intent upon God 
and God alone, falls short of the ideal. It may be that the 
soul sees God face to face and is flooded with his presence, 
but there is still the distinction between the soul and its 
object. The soul is not the object of its vision, and its finite 
and created character withstands its becoming the object. 

That life eternal is not a state of existence to follow upon 
physical death is clear from Samkara's account of jivanmukti. 
When insight dawfts even here on earth, liberation is accom¬ 
plished. The persistence of the body until death does not 
deceive. As the potter's wheel continues for a time to revolve 
even after the vessel has been completed, so also life continues 
after liberation, since it contains no cause to check the impetus 
already gained. 4 Samkara also gives the analogy of the man 

* See Siddhanialeia , iii. * S.B., i. 3. 13. 

3 S.B., iii. 2. 2i. 4 S.B., iv. i. 15. 
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who sees the moon double, on account of some defect in the 
eye, and cannot prevent himself from so doing even though 
he knows that there is really one moon. 1 All activities are 
understood by the released soul to take place in Brahman.* 


XLIV 

Future Life 

Only the knower of truth attains eternal life as distinct 
from survival, which is the lot of every other soul.3 Until 
eternal life is gained, our lives are bound up with samsara, or 
the weary wheel of endless becoming. Samsara is the expres¬ 
sion of the time process, and the jlvas are guaranteed future 
existence in this endless circuit, until they rise from time to 
eternal life by means of spiritual insight. The presence of the 
eternal shows itself in time as endless continuance. In the 
well-known words of Plato’s Timceus, “Time is the moving 
image of eternity." No new arguments are advanced by 
Samkara to prove the truth of future life. It is assumed that, 
when the physical body is annihilated, there is left behind a 
seed which brings forth a new organism according to its kind. 
Samkara repudiates the materialist view that the individual 
soul is just the body, and with the dissolution of the latter, 
the soul perishes.4 The soul is independent of the body, and 

* S.B., iv. i. 15. 

* Different views are put forward in later Advaita, such as : (1) in the 
state of liberation during life primitive avidyS relaxes a little its power of 
projection, (2) the impression of avidya survives its abolition for a little 
while, (3) the primitive avidyi exists lifeless like a burnt piece of cloth, 
and (4) the world, including the body, etc., ceases to exist for him. See 
Siddhantaleta , iv. 

3 S.B., Bfh. Up., i. 1. 1. Sarvajfiatmamuni does not accept mukti while 
on earth, though almost all other Advaitins support the conception of 
jlvanmukti. 

4 If from the fact that the qualities of the self persist as long as the 
body does, it is inferred that they are qualities of the body, it may be argued 
that they are not the qualities of the body, since they do not persist after 
death, even though the body does. We cannot say that, since perception 
in the dark requires a lamp for its existence, therefore it is a quality of the 
lamp. The body, like the lamp, is only a means. Moreover, the co-operation 
of the body is not always necessary, since we perceive many things even 
When the body is still in sleep. There is a difference between qualities of 
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its identity makes possible recollection etc. 1 Though our 
bodies may be shattered to dust, still there is something in 
us which survives ; and it is this which determines our future 
life. The knowledge we have gained, the character we have 
formed will pursue us into other lives.* The moral and the 
pious rise, while the immoral and impious sink in the scale. 
The nature of the future life depends on the moral quality 
of the past life. Birth and death merely refer to the 
union of the individual soul with body and separation 
from it.3 

Even the Vedic gods, according to Sarhkara, are not 
immortal, for “ the immortality of the gods means only 
existence for a long time, just as their lordship is not self- 
dependent but is the gift of I§vara.” 4 

Samkara sketches in detail the departure of the soul after death. 
Tn the Rg-Veda the souls of the good pass after death into Yama’s 
heaven of light, where they lead a blissful life in the company of the 
Fathers (pitarah ),5 and the wicked who are shut out from it pass into 
the lower darkness. 6 In the Upanisads we read that the wise are 
carried higher and higher on the path of the gods (devayana), onwards 
into Brahman, whence there is no return. The doers of works go 
upwards by the path of the Fathers (pitfyana) into the luminous 
region of the moon, enjoying there the fruit of their works, and then 
descend into a new birth determined by the character of the past life. 
Those who adhere neither to wisdom nor to works are assigned to 
a third place, and are born as lower animals and plants, which do not 
taste the bliss of the moon .7 Samkara recognises these three as 
different stages in the wheel of sariisara, while moksa is something by 
itself, different from all of them. While the path of the Fathers leads 
back to an earthly existence, that of the gods leads to brahmaloka, 
from which there is no return. In the account of the Chandogya 

the body like shape, etc., which are perceived by all, and those of the self, 
which are not so perceived. While it is true that from the existence of 
the body the presence of conscious qualities can be proved, nothing can 
be said about consciousness from the non-existence of the body. It may 
enter into another body and persist. If consciousness is a quality of the 
physical elements and their products, the latter cannot be objects of con¬ 
sciousness. Since the existence of the elements and their products is inferred 
from the fact that they are perceived, we must conclude that perception is 
different from them. 

* S.B., iii. 3. 54. 

* S.B., iii. 4. 11, and Bfh. Up., iv. 4. 2. See also S.B., iii. 1. 5-6. 

3 S.B., ii 3. 16-17. 4 S.B., i. 2. 17. 

5 x. 14. 10. 6 x. 152. 4. 7 Bfh., vi. 2 ; Katha Up. 
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Upani$ad t 1 there are only two paths, devayana and pitryana, and all 
those who are devoid of wisdom, good as well as bad, are destined to 
the latter. Saihkara adopts the theory of double retribution in the 
beyond and in the new existence, so as to reconcile the Vedic and the 
Upani$adic views.* There was some attempt to distinguish between 
Vedic ritual, as entitling to a reward in the beyond, and moral life 
to an experience on earth .3 Those who follow customary morality, 
perform sacrifices, etc., without any true knowledge, follow the way 
of the Fathers through the smoky regions to the moon, and, after 
enjoying there some fruit of their karma, return to a new existence 
in the world ; while others who worship the personal God and perform 
acts with knowledge, are led along the way of the gods higher and 
higher through the sun to the brahmaloka .4 The worshipper of the 
personal God partakes of his powers and lordship, though “ his dark¬ 
ness is not yet driven away,” and his avidya is not yet destroyed. 
Those who worship lower gods also receive their recompense, though 
it does not put them on the way to the highest moksa.J Those who 
lead immoral lives have a fall downwards, 6 but none of these is expelled 
from God’s embrace and cast out into the desolate nothingness .7 

At death the senses are absorbed in the manas, which merges into 
the vital spirit (mukhyaprana), which in its turn is absorbed by the 
moral vehicle of the soul in the subtle body. The soul, which has 
for its limiting adjuncts avidya, karma and previous experience with 
its suk$ma£arira, leaves the body. 8 This subtle body is called subtle 
because it is said to depart through the veins. It has extension 
(tanutvam), renders possible locomotion (samcara) and transparency 
(svacchatva), by which it meets with no obstacle in its way and is not 
seen by any .9 This subtle body is not dissolved until liberation. 


XLV 

Religion 

It is generally said that Samkara's Advaita, though a 
masterpiece of intellect, cannot inspire religious piety. His 

1 v. 3. 10. See S.B., iii. 1. 12-21. » S.B., iii. 1. 8. 

3 S.B., iii. 1. 9-11. 4 S.B., iv. 3. 1-6. 

s S.B., iv. 1. 4 ; iv. 3. 15-16. 

6 S.B. on Chan. Up., Introduction. See also iii. 1. 1-7, 18. 

7 An interesting question is raised about the condition of those who 
have entered into the brahmaloka through the path of the gods. BSdari 
holds that they have no bodies, while Jaimini maintains that they have; 
and Badarayana reconciles the two by declaring that those possessed of 
lordship can subsist at pleasure either in bodily or bodiless form (S.B., iv. 
4. 8-22). 

* ii. 2. 1-5. 


9 iv. 2. 9-11. 
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Absolute cannot kindle passionate love and adoration in the 
soul. We cannot worship the Absolute whom no one hath 
seen or can see, who dwelleth in the light that no man can 
approach unto. The formless (nirakaram) Absolute is con¬ 
ceived as formed (akaravat) for the purposes of worship. 
Worship of God is not a deliberate alliance with falsehood, 
since God is the form in which alone the Absolute can be 
pictured by the finite mind. The highest reality appears to 
the individual, who has not felt its oneness with his own 
nature, as possessing a number of perfections. 1 The con¬ 
ception of a personal God is the fusion of the highest logical 
truth with the deepest religious conviction. This personal 
God is an object of genuine worship and reverence, and not 
a non-ethical deity indifferent to man’s needs and fears. He 
is regarded as creator, governor and judge of the universe, 
possessing the qualities of power and justice, righteousness 
and mercy, omnipresence, omnipotence and omniscience. 
Holiness of character and moral beauty are prominent aspects 
of Samkara’s God. He is set over against the human soul, 
who stands to him in the relation of a beloved to a lover, a 
servant to a master, a son to a father, and a friend to a friend. 
The severity of metaphysical abstraction relaxes when Samkara 
dwells on the variety of the divine qualities by which the 
eternal draws to himself the spirits of the children he has made. 
Religion for Sarhkara is not doctrine or ceremony, but life and 
experience. It starts with the soul’s sense of the infinite and 
ends with its becoming the infinite. Saksatkara, or intuition 
of reality, is the end of religion. True bhakti is seeking after 
one’s own real nature.* There are many vidyas, or forms of 
contemplation advocated in the Upanisads,3 and each indi¬ 
vidual has to select one of those, suited to his temper. 4 There 
is unity with regard to the object, though there is variety in 
the mode of approach. Religious worship is broadly of two 
kinds, that of a personal God, as Saguna Brahma, and that of 
symbols (pratika).S When the worshipper looks upon God as 
external to him, his worship is symbolic. 

* S.B., iii. 3. 12. 

• SvasvarupSnusariidhanam bhaktir ity abhidhlyate (Vivekac&ddmaxii, 

p- 3*)* 

J iii. 3- 5- 4 S.B., iii. 3. 59. 5 S.B., iv. 1 . 3. 
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The relation existing between the person worshipping and 
the object worshipped implies a difference between the two. 1 
The highest worship takes us to brahmaloka, where the dis¬ 
tinction between the individual and the Supreme still survives. 
Only gradually is mukti attained from that condition. Religion, 
in the popular sense, is something to be transcended. It is 
an imperfect experience, which exists only so long as we fail 
to rise to the true apprehension of reality. It is destined to 
be absorbed ; for “ when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away.” Samkara quotes 
passages from the highest religious seers declaring the identity 
of the soul and Atman : “ verily I am thou, O holy Godhead, 
and Thou art I.” * Ever} philosophy of religion should offer 
some explanation of such declarations as “ I am Brahman ” 
(aham brahmasmi), “ That art Thou ” (tat tvam asi), in which 
the difference between the creature and the creator is trans¬ 
cended. Samkara accounts for these by declaring that 
religious consciousness with its distinctions comes to an end 
when the goal of it is reached. A “ Personal God ” has 
meaning only for the practical religious consciousness and not 
for the highest insight.3 To the finite individual blinded by 
the veils, the Absolute seems to be determinate and exclusive 
of himself. Bondage and redemption possess a meaning for 
the finite individual, whose consciousness is fettered and 
repressed by his lower nature. If a personal God exclusive 
of the individual were the highest, then mystic experiences 
would become unintelligible, and we should have to remain 
content with a finite God. God is no God if he is not the 
All; if he be the All, then religious experience is not the 
highest.4 If God’s nature is perfect, it cannot be so, so long 
as man’s imperfect nature stands over against it; if it is not 

* Upasyopasakabhavo 'pi bhedadhi?thana eva (S.B., i. 2. 4). 

* Tvam Vci aham asmi bhagavo devate, aham vai tvam asi bhagavo 
devate (S.B., iv. 1. 3). 

3 Cp. Bradley: " For me the Absolute is not God. God for me has no 
meaning outside the religious consciousness, and that essentially is practical. 
The Absolute for me cannot be God, because in the end the Absolute is 
related to nothing, and there cannot be a practical relation between it and 
the finite will. When you begin to worship the Absolute or the universe, 
and make it the object of religion, you in that moment have transformed 
it " ( Truth and Reality , p. 428). 

4 See Bradley : Truth and Reality , pp. 436 ft. 
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perfect, then it is not the nature of God. Thefe is thus a 
fundamental contradiction in religious experience, clearly 
indicating that it belongs to the province of avidya. 

The acceptance of the karmakancja requires the recognition 
of the Vedic deities. They are regarded by Samkara, who 
subscribes to the traditional view, as personifications of natural 
forces, and not simply natural elements. “ The names of the 
gods like Aditya and so forth, even if they refer to light, etc., 
compel us, according to the scriptures, to assume spiritual 
beings corresponding (to the elements) and gifted with ruling 
power (aiSvarya) ; for they are used in the hymns and the 
Brahmanas.” 1 These deities act as presiding agents (adhi§- 
thatr) of different life functions. 1 Agni is said to aid speech, 
Yayu breath, and Aditya eye. The deities are not affected 
by the experiences of the individual soul.3 At death, the 
deities do not wander with the life organs, but simply withdraw 
their assisting power. The Supreme creates gods, men and 
beasts according to their merit and demerit. The immortality 
of the gods is, however, a relative (apeksikam) one, the deities 
are involved in samsara and are subject to transitoriness.4 
They are in need of saving knowledge and are dependent on 
the supreme Lord. We have cases in the scriptures of gods 
learning brahmavidya. The objection, that, if these deities 
are individuals, they are subject to birth and death, and this 
fact will affect the eternal character of the Vedas, is set aside 
on the ground that the words of the Veda do not refer to 
individuals but to general notions. The word " Indra ” 
means not an individual, but a certain rank (sthanavi£esa) in 
the hierarchy of beings. Whoever occupies the position bears 
the name. To the objection that their individuality is neither 
real, since the gods are not seen at sacrifices, nor possible, since 
an individual cannot be at many places at the same time, as 
he should be for receiving sacrificial offerings, Samkara replies 
that the gods are not seen because they have the power to 
make themselves invisible, and they can multiply their bodies 
a thousandfold even as the yogins do. 

While Samkara's spiritual faith needs no shrines and 

* See D.S.V., pp. 65-66. * Ait. Up., i. 2. 4. 

s Which alone is bhoktf, while the deities are bhogopak&rapabhtita. 

4 S.B., i. 3. 28. 
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ritual, still, lie had a sufficient sense of the historic to recom¬ 
mend them to those who were in want of them . 1 Unlike 
many other interpreters of the Vedanta, Samkara adopts the 
philosophical, as distinct from the theological attitude in 
matters of religion. A theologian generally takes his stand 
on a particular denominational basis. As a member of a 
particular religious community, he sets himself to systematise, 
expand and defend the doctrines of his school. He accepts 
his creed as the truth with which his religion stands or falls. 
The philosopher, on the other hand, in so far as he is a phil¬ 
osopher, does not confine himself to any one religion, but takes 
religion as such for his province, without assuming that the 
religion in which he is bom or which he accepts is the only 
true religion. In Samkara we find one of the greatest 
expounders of the comprehensive and tolerant character of 
the Hindu religion, which is ever ready to assimilate alien 
faiths. This attitude of toleration was neither a survival of 
superstition nor a means of compromise, but an essential part 
of his practical philosophy. He recognised the limitations of 
all formulas and refused to compress the Almighty within them. 
No reasonable man can think that his sect has weighed 
and measured God and set forth the result of the process in 
its own infallible creed. Every creed is an adventure of faith, 
an approach to experience. It is the instrument which leads 
to the vital religious experience ; and if the reality of religious 
experience acquires a meaning for the individual who sincerely 
seeks after God in this or that particular form, it is impertinent 
for us to ask him to change his creed. Sarhkara was not so 
fanatical as to question the religious experiences of those who 
claim to have direct contact with God through their respective 
tributes of faith and love. If men of radically different con¬ 
victions are able to secure the same results of moral quickening, 
peace of mind and rapport with the central spiritual reality, 
he allowed them to have their own views. As one of the 
greatest religious geniuses of the world observed, “ By their 
fruits ” and not by their beliefs " ye shall know them.” It 
does not matter by what names we worship God, so long as 

< It is said that £aihkara on his death-bed prayed for forgiveness for 
having frequented temples, since by so doing he had seemed to deny the 
omnipresence of God. 
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we are filled with the spirit of God and fervour for service. 
The One reality is spoken of in various ways, according to 
the diversity of the human mind (matibhedat). 1 When we 
seek to express that which lies beyond phenomena, we invent 
symbols bodying forth our needs as best we may. Saihkara’s 
freedom from religious illusions and his deep-rooted humanism 
led him to take note of men’s dreams, which seem to be the 
only things of value in the world of maya. He refused to 
turn propagandist or lower his philosophical standards in order 
to widen his religious appeal. Hinduism, as Samkara under¬ 
stood it, allowed room within its pale for all the different 
types of thought and temperament. He is called the Sanma- 
tasthapanacarya, or the teacher who established the six creeds.* 
In matters of religion it is easy to take the high-flying idealistic 
line, ignoring all the facts of the earth, as it is equally easy to 
take the crudely realistic line which repudiates all ideals; but 
it is difficult to combine a clear-eyed realism with a steadfast 
loyalty to the ideal, and this is what Samkara attempted. It 
is a unique phenomenon for a religious teacher to justify six 
different religious systems, a phenomenon possible only in 
Hindu India. As Vidyaranya says, men have identified God 
with all sorts of objects, from the immanent spirit to stocks 
or trees. 3 While the followers of Vaisnavism, Saivism and 
Saktaism, etc., were quarrelling one with another, Samkara 
lifted these popular faiths from out of the dust of mere polemics 
into the lucid atmosphere of eternal truth. He gave a common 
basis to the prevalent forms and related them all to the central 
co-ordinating idea. He emphasised the religion of truth rooted 
in spiritual inwardness. The truth intended by all religions 
is the Atman ; and, until we recognise the oneness of our self 
with the reality that transcends all these imperfect charac¬ 
terisations, we shall revolve in the circle of saihsara. From 
his philosophical point of view he declares that, though the 
Absolute is visualised in many ways, the underlying reality 
is the same. There are no degrees of reality, though there are 

* Haristuti, p. 18. 

* The Saiva, the Vai$iiava, the Saura, the S&kta, the GApapatya, and the 
KSLpSli creeds. 

3 Antaryiminam arabhya stlu\varante 4 avadinati (PaHcadai f, vi. 121). 
See also vi. 206-209. 
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degrees of truth, i.e. our ways of comprehending the real. 
He did not jump to the conclusion that there is no God at all, 
for if there were, men would not differ in their ideas of him. 
The differences are due to men’s limitations . 1 Thus he was 
singularly free from both scepticism and fanaticism. He 
showed his sincerity of conviction by composing hymns to 
the different deities, hymns which are hardly surpassed for 
their moving power. This does not, however, mean that he 
justified all forms of superstition and idolatry. He repudiated 
vehemently some pernicious practices which became associated 
with religion. By the inculcation of his Advaita doctrine, he 
helped men to interpret God in terms of spiritual value. He 
had faith in the power of the mind to grasp the truth, if we 
persist in acting up to our best lights. His attitude to the exist¬ 
ing religions was both sympathetic and critical. Samkara aims 
at interpreting Hinduism to the new age in such a manner as 
to conserve, and even assert more clearly than hitherto, its 
distinctive message. Within this larger intention we may 
possibly discern the idea of unifying the people of the country. 
But he did not seek to bring about this unity by insisting on 
strict outward organisation or inward beliefs. He tried to 
bring it about by a wider comprehension. By laying stress 
on the personal character of religious experience, he broadened 
and spiritualised Hinduism. In reinterpreting Hindu thought, 

1 S.B., i, i. 20. There is a passage in Baron von HQgel's latest work 
which represents Samkara's attitude in the matter. " It seems clear that 
the apparently endless variations which exist simultaneously between 
one entire religion and another entire religion, and even between single 
mind and single mind, or which show successively in one and the same 
religion, and even in one and the same mind, indeed that the crude childish¬ 
ness of much that most individuals and most religions think and represent 
their experience and its object to be, do not, of themselves, condemn the 
position that a great trans-subjective superhuman Reality is being thus 
variously and ever inadequately, yet none the less actually, apprehended 
by such groups or persons. The Reality extant and acting upon and within 
the world distinct from the human mind, and upon and within those human 
minds and spirits themselves, can indeed be taken as the determining 
occasion, object and cause of man's long search for and continuous refinding 
of God; of the gradual growth in depth and in delicacy of man's religious 
apprehensions; of man finding his full rest and abiding base in the religious 
experience and certainty alone ; and of man simultaneously becoming ever 
more conscious both of the need of the best and of the inadequacy of all 
human categories and definitions to express this really experienced Reality ” 
{Philosophy of Religion, pp. 44-45). > 
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he sometimes found a place for those elements in it which 
are apparently inconsistent with his own views. 

After the tumult and storm of the polemical period came 
the Advaita of Samkara, with its elemental calm and per¬ 
suasiveness of rational conviction. It does not dictate or 
dogmatise, and its stately and mature affirmations carry the 
weight of sincere endeavour and ripe reflection. It grounds 
religious reality in the centre of man's consciousness, from 
which it cannot be dislodged. The sole spiritual vocation of 
man consists in the discovery of reality, and not what serves 
our temporal ends. This discovery demands a complete 
abandonment of the egocentric and the anthropocentric points 
of view, in an absolute surrender of man's vain and inordinate 
pride in his own importance. We must relinquish all attempts 
to envisage God in terms of our limited knowledge and experi¬ 
ence. God exists for himself, first and foremost, and not for 
us merely. Our logic and our ethics make God an instrument 
for the advancement of our ends. Such an instrumental view 
of God, formulated by the weak mind of man to advance his 
petty plans, may do honour to man, but it is not a compli¬ 
ment to God. Samkara would in a manner endorse Spinoza's 
dictum that he who truly loves God cannot wish that God 
should love him in return. 

If Samkara's Advaita seems to us to be abstract, it is 
because we are content to dwell on a level lower than the 
highest that is possible for us. Samkara's repugnance to 
anthropomorphism makes his religion appear a little cold. 
But if we deny will and knowledge to the absolute spirit, it 
is not so much a limitation of the Absolute as a consequence 
of its perfection. Religious feeling is by no means lacking in 
Samkara. It finds frequent expression in his writings in a 
manner which is often affecting and sometimes rises to fervour. 
But our popular religious views are not exempted from his 
dialectical criticism, and our views of God are shown to be as 
unstable and fugitive as we ourselves. 

When all is said, we find that Samkara has combined a 
penetrating intellectual vision into things divine with a spirit 
of mystic contemplation. With Samkara for our witness, it 
is impossible to say that a vigorous play of the intellect is an 
impediment to mystical contemplation. He also shows that 
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freedom from external occupations is not a necessary char¬ 
acteristic of contemplative lives. He reconciles the personal 
or mystical, the institutional or authoritarian, the intellectual 
or philosophical elements of religion with one another. 


XL VI 

Conclusion 

The Upanisads speak with the double voice of philosophy 
and religion. They represent the highest reality as Absolute 
and God, Brahman and ParameSvara. They speak of salva¬ 
tion as becoming one with Brahman as well as dwelling in the 
city of God. Negative descriptions of Brahman as well as 
positive characterisations, which are to be met with in the 
Upani§ads, are also found in every great religious literature. 
The mystics, Jewish, Christian and Muslim, bring to us reports 
of the one darkness which is beyond what the tongue can 
tell; others relate to us the fullness of God. While the 
thinkers and mystics emphasise the illimitable character of 
God, the religious devotees look upon God as friend, helper 
and saviour. Every philosophy of religion has to take into 
account this dual nature of all religious experience and justify 
it. The problem which Samkara set to himself, though it 
arises from the limited context of the religious experience as 
recorded in the Upanisads, has a universal interest, and the 
solution at which he has arrived seems a satisfying one, if 
all the elements are to preserve their equipoise. It is essen¬ 
tially a philosophical solution, since Samkara lifts us, through 
the power of thought which alone can reconcile and ennoble 
the different sides of life, into the ideal of joy and peace. It 
is true that he admits that thought cannot solve all the 
problems, but stands in need of an intuitive grasp of reality. 
While Samkara willingly bows before the mysteries of life, he 
does not hanker after mystery for its own sake. At the 
centre of Sarhkara’s system is the eternal mystery of creation, 
a mystery in which every movement of life and every atom 
of the world is implicated. 

If instead of regarding the world as something for the rise 
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of which we cannot offer an adequate explanation, we at the 
same time, following the lead of some later Advaitins, dismiss 
it as a cosmic illusion which has somehow arisen to afflict us, 
deluded mortals of an evil dream, then the system becomes 
unsatisfactory. But such a view is hardly fair to Sarhkara. 

Sarhkara’s system is unmatched for its metaphysical depth 
and logical power. Thought follows thought naturally, until 
Advaitism is seen to complete and crown the edifice. It is 
a great example of monistic idealism which it is difficult to 
meet with an absolutely conclusive metaphysical refutation. 
Samkara holds up a vision of life acceptable in the highest 
moments of poetry and religion, when we are inclined to 
sympathise with his preference for intuition to the light of 
the understanding. So long as he remains on this high ground, 
he is unanswerable. But a lingering doubt oppresses the large 
majority of mankind, who very rarely get into these exalted 
heights. They feel that it is unjust to leave in such high 
disdain the world in which they live, move and have their 
being, and relegate it to ajnana or darkness, offering merely 
as a solace that all disagreeable appearances will quickly 
vanish in the eternal light. For them the all-transforming 
sunlight of the heights is spurious, and they declare that 
Sarhkara’s system is one of mystical indifference to fact. 
That human suffering will be healed, that the whole world 
will vanish like a pitiful mirage, that all our trouble is of our 
own making, and that in the world’s finale all people will find 
that absolute oneness which will suffice for all hearts, compose 
all resentments and atone for all crimes, seem to many to be 
pious assumptions. The entranced self-absorption which arms 
itself with sanctity, involves a cruel indifference to practical 
life hardly acceptable to average intelligence. Samkara knows 
all this, and so gives us.a logical theism which does not slight 
the intellect, does not scorn the wisdom of ages, and is at the 
same time the highest intellectual account of the truth . 1 What 

1 Cp. Plato: " If then, amid the many opinions about the gods and 
the generation of the universe, we are not able in every respect to render 
all our ideas consistent with each other and precisely accurate, no one need 
be surprised. Enough if we are able to give an account which is no less 
likely than another; for we must remember that I who speak, and you who 
judge of what I say, are mortal men, so that on these subjects we should be 
satisfied with a likely story and demand nothing more ” ( Timaus , p, 27, E.). 
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is the relation between the absolutism of intuition and the 
empirical theism of logic, Samkara does not tell us; for, as 
Goethe wisely observed, “ man is bom not to solve the problem 
of the universe, but to find out where the problem begins, and 
then to restrain himself within the limits of the comprehen¬ 
sible." Samkara recognises that there is a region which we 
cannot penetrate, and a wise agnosticism is the only rational 
attitude. The greatness of Samkara’s achievement rests on 
the peculiar intensity and splendour of thought with which 
the search for reality is conducted, on the high idealism of 
spirit grappling with the difficult problems of life, regardless of 
theological consequences, and on the vision of a consummation 
which places a divine glory on human life. 

Supreme as a philosopher and a dialectician, great as a 
man of calm judgment and wide toleration, Samkara taught 
us to love truth, respect reason and realise the purpose of life. 
Twelve centuries have passed, and yet his influence is visible. 
He destroyed many an old dogma, not by violently attacking 
it, but by quietly suggesting something more reasonable, 
which was at the same time more spiritual too. He put into 
general circulation a vast body of important knowledge and 
formative ideas which, though contained in the Upani§ads, 
were forgotten by the people, and thus recreated for us the 
distant past. He was not a dreaming idealist, but a practical 
visionary, a philosopher, and at the same time a man of 
action, what we may call a social idealist on the grand scale. 
Even those who do not agree with his general attitude to life 
will not be reluctant to allow him a place among the immortals. 
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THE THEISM OF RAMANUJA 


Introduction—The Puranas—Life—History and literature—Bhaskara 
—Yadavaprakaia—The Pramanas—Implications of Ramanuja's theory 
of knowledge—God—The individual soul—Matter—Creation— Ethics 
and religion—Mok§a—General estimate. 

I 

Introduction 

Philosophy has its roots in man's practical needs. If a 
system of thought cannot justify fundamental human instincts 
and interpret the deeper spirit of religion, it cannot meet 
with general acceptance. The speculations of philosophers, 
which do not comfort us in our stress and suffering, are mere 
intellectual diversion and not serious thinking. The Absolute 
of Samkara, rigid, motionless, and totally lacking in initiative 
or influence, cannot call forth our worship. Like the Taj 
Mahal, which is unconscious of the admiration it arouses, 
the Absolute remains indifferent to the fear and love of its 
worshippers, and for all those who regard the goal of religion 
as the goal of philosophy—to know God is to know the real— 
Samkara’s view seems to be a finished example of learned 
error. They feel that it is as unsatisfactory to natural 
instincts as to trained intelligence. The world is said to be 
an appearance and God a bloodless Absolute dark with the 
excess of light. The obvious fact of experience that, when 
weak and erring human beings call from the depths, the 
helping hand of grace is stretched out from the unknown, 
is ignored. Samkara does not deal justly with the living 
sense of companionship which the devotees have in their 
difficult lives. He declares that to save oneself is to lose 
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oneself in the sea of the unknown. Personal values are 
subordinated to impersonal ones, but the theist protests that 
truth, beauty and goodness have no reality as self-existent 
abstractions. An experience that is not owned by a subject 
is a contradiction in terms. Truth, beauty and perfection 
speak to us of a primal mind in whose experience they are 
eternally realised. God himself is the highest reality as well 
as supreme value. Moreover, the innermost being of God is 
not solely the realisation of eternal truth or the enjoyment 
of perfect beauty, but is perfect love which expends itself 
for others. The value of the finite world to the Spirit of the 
universe lies in the spirits to whom he has given the capacity 
to make themselves in his own image. The spirits themselves 
possess a value in the sight of God, and not merely their 
degrees of intelligence or virtue, abstractly considered, which 
they happen to realise. It follows that they are not made 
simply to be broken up and cast aside. 

Ramanuja concentrates his attention on the relation of 
the world to God, and argues that God is indeed real and 
independent; but the souls of the world are real also, though 
their reality is utterly dependent on that of God. He believes 
in a spiritual principle at the basis of the world, which is not 
treated as an illusion. He insists on the continued individual 
existence of the released souls. Though the world of matter 
and the individual souls have a real existence of their own, 
still neither of them is essentially the same as Brahman. 
For, while Brahman is eternally free from all imperfection, 
matter is unconscious, and the individual souls are subject to 
ignorance and suffering. Yet they all form a unity, since 
matter and souls have existence only as the body of Brahman, 
i.e. they can exist and be what they are simply because 
Brahman is their soul and controlling power . 1 Apart from 
Brahman, they are nothing. The individual soul and inani¬ 
mate nature are essentially different from him, though they 
have no existence or purpose to serve apart from him or his 

1 " Everything in this world, whether individual souls or material things, 
form the body of the supreme soul, and therefore the above can be said to 
possess a body unconditionally (nirup 5 dhika§ar!ra-£tm 2 .). For this very 
reason competent persons call the body of teachings (§&stra), having Brahman 
for its subject-matter ' 4 §jlraka.’ '* 
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service. So Ramanuja’s theory is an advaita or non-dualism, 
though with a qualification (vi£e§a), viz. that it admits plurality, 
since the supreme spirit subsists in a plurality of forms as 
souls and matter. It is therefore called Vi&istadvaita or 
qualified non-dualism. 

In ethics also there was a protest against the intellectualism 
favoured by the followers of Saihkara and the ritualism of 
the Mimamsakas. Even as early as the age of the Rg-Veda 
we found that gods were sometimes entreated by prayer and 
at others compelled by ritual. The sacrificial cult had always 
to contend with the devotional worship of the Supreme through 
symbols, originally in groves and later in temples. In the 
sacrificial religion of the Vedas, the priest who officiates is 
more important than the deity. But the dative case offers 
no solace to the aching heart. Kumarila, moreover, the 
Brahmin architect who tried to build a stable society out of 
the chaotic conditions left by the disintegration of Buddhism, 
sought to strengthen the Brahmanical cult by laying the 
foundations of caste solid and strong in a system wherein 
only the three upper classes were allowed to perform sacrifices, 
while the people at large were left to their own devotional 
cults. Hence the reaction against the Mimamsakas led to 
the development of the theistic religions of Vaisnavism, 
Saivism and Saktaism, which laid little stress on considera¬ 
tions of caste, race or social status. Theism has implicit in 
it the social hope. As children of the common father or 
mother, we are all on the same footing. All men, high or low, 
are equally precious to the parental heart. 

Though Saihkara did not mean by jnana theoretical 
learning, there was a tendency among some of his disciples 
to make religion more an affair of the head than of the heart 
or will.* They shut out from eternal life the soul that is 
wrong, as well as the soul that is wicked. The mechanical 
repetition of the formula “ I am Brahman ” is a sorry sub¬ 
stitute for intelligent devotion. Hence the emphasis on 
bhakti by the theistic systems, including the four Vaisnava 
schools.* Despite doctrinal differences, these are all agreed 

* Cp. Vaky&rthajfl§,nam§.trAd amrtam iti (Tattvamukt&kalapa, ii. 45). 

* SrlsampradAya of Ramanuja, Brahmasamprad&ya of Madhva, Rudra- 
ftamprad&ya of Vi^usvimin, and SanakAdisarhprad&ya of Nimb&rka. 
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in rejecting the conception of maya, in regarding God as 
personal, and the soul as possessed of inalienable individuality, 
finding its true being not in an absorption in the Supreme 
but in fellowship with him. 


II 

The Agamas 

As the native inhabitants of India came more and more 
completely under the Aryan influence, there was a great 
extension of the Hindu religion. The higher Dravidian and 
the lower aboriginal peoples both helped to modify the old 
Vedic sacrificial cult in favour of temple worship and public 
festivals. As new tribes were assimilated, new sects were 
formed, each with its own marks (tilaka), its mode of initiation 
(dik§a), its teacher (guru), its watchwords (mantras) and its 
scriptures (£astras). Very early in its career Hinduism 
developed the important cults of Vaisnavism, Saivism and 
Saktaism, with their distinctive scriptures, the Pancardtra 
Samhitd, the Saiva Agama and the Tantra. 

The Agamas are generally divided into four parts, called jfiana or 
knowledge, yoga or concentration, kriya or the acts relating to the 
founding of temples and the installing of idols, and carya or the method 
of worship . 1 It is clear that the Agamas deal with religions which 
believe in image worship, since they lay down elaborate rules about 
the construction and the consecration of temples. The Saktas were 
practically one with the Saivas, except that they clung to certain 
primitive practices and worshipped Sakti, the consort of Siva. The 
conception of God with wife and children is one of primitive thought, 
which is necessarily anthropomorphic. The Samkhya theory of 
purusa and prakrti offered a philosophical justification for Sakti, 
the principle of life and expression. As Siva is unknowable, un¬ 
approachable and entirely inactive, Sakti, who is one with him, ever 
active, became the source of divine grace. 

From the Tamil works of Nala<Jiyar, Silappathikaram, Manime- 
ghalai and Kural, it is obvious that the Buddhist and the Jaina 
religions had considerable influence in South India in the early cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era. According to Silappathikaram (first century 
a.d.), there were Visnu temples, Buddhist Viharas and Jaina places 
of worship, in the city of Kaveripatnam. A§oka sent his missionaries 


* Padma Sathhita , i. 2. 6 ; ii. 1. 3 ; iii. 1.6; iv. 1. 1. 
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in the third century b.c., and about the same time Bhadrabahu, 
according to the tradition, led a migration of the Jains to the South 
with the Maurya King Candragupta. But Buddhism and Jainism 
could not satisfy the Dravi<Jian temperament, which longed for a God 
who could receive and reward passionate devotion. The monotheistic 
cults of Vai§navism and Saivism developed, and the saints of the two 
schools were much influenced by the respective Agamas. 


Ill 

The Puranas 

The Puranas are the religious poetry of the period of 
the schools, representing through myth and story, symbol 
and parable, the traditional view of God and man, cosmogony 
and social order. They were composed with the purpose of 
undermining, if possible, the heretical doctrines of the times. 
They are eclectic in their character, mixing up philosophical 
doctrines with popular beliefs. Vyasa is reputed to be the 
author of the Puranas. 1 They regard themselves as con¬ 
tinuing the tradition of the Vedas. 3 The Puranas,3 though 
they refer to philosophical doctrines, do not aim at systematic 
development. Their main object is to convey the lessons of 
ancient thinkers, especially those of the Vedanta and the 
Samkhya. Their name indicates that they are intended to 
preserve ancient (purana) traditions. They are all theistic in 

* Some of them trace their authorship to Vi§nu. See Padma P., i. 62. 18. 

* Vdyu P., i. 11. 194, 202. 

3 The principal Purauas are eighteen in number. Vi§iju, Bh&gavata 
(Srlmad BhSgavata more than the Devi Bhagavata), Naradlya, Garu<La, 
Padma, Varaha are Vaisuava in character, while Siva, Lihga, Skanda, Agni 
(or VAyu according to other accounts), Matsya, Kurma are Saiva in their 
emphasis. The others, Brahma (or Saura), Brahmangla, Brahmavaivarta 
(which extols Kf?Qa), MArkaudeya, Bhavi?ya and VAmana deal with BrahmA. 
They are also called respectively Sattvika, Tamasa and Rajasa. See 
Matsya P. t 52. These are the MahApurauas, while there are other secondary 
ones called Upapura^as. Each Purana is said to deal with sarga, pratisarga, 
vaihga, manvantara and vamSanucarita. The Puranas are later than the 
epics, and the earliest of them existed before the Christian era, though they 
were altered a good deal subsequently. They " must have existed at least 
as early as the beginning of the fifth century b.c., and this lower limit would 
be shifted 150 to 200 years earlier if a prior date is given to Apastamba,” 
(Pargiter: Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 51). Chan. Up., iii. 4. 1 ; 
Sat. BrAh., xi. 5. 6. 8 ; Artha&dstra, i. 5, among others, refer to the PurAijas. 
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character, and recognise the distinctions of matter, soul and 
God. The conception of trimurti comes into prominence, 
though each Purina is interested in emphasising the supremacy 
of one particular aspect, Vi$nu or Siva. In a Purina, which 
insists on the supremacy of Vi?nu, Siva and Brahml worship 
Vi§nu, and even declare that those who adore Vi§nu are dear 
to themselves. 1 Siva says to Pracetas, according to the 
Bhdgavaia Pur ana : “ Dear to me is he who has resigned 
himself to Vi§nu.” * God is the sole source, support and 
termination of the world. 3 The Pur anas give to the highest 
deity, whatever it be called, all conceivable perfections. 
" Who can describe him who is not to be apprehended by 
the sense, who is the best of all things, the supreme soul, the 
self-existent, who is devoid of all the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of complexion, caste or the like, who is exempt from 
birth, vicissitude, death, decay or increase, who is always 
and alone, who exists everywhere and in whom all things 
here exist, and who is therefore named Vlsudeva ? ” 4 The 
Slmkhya account of prakrti and its development is accepted, 
with the reservation that prakrti works in obedience to the 
will of the supreme spirit. Prakrti is sometimes deified as 
the loving consort of the Father God. At the beginning of 
the third chapter in Visnu Pur ana, Maitreya asks Parasara 
“ how creative agency (sargadikartrtvam) can be attributed 
to the pure Brahman,” and the answer is given that the 
whole world is in him, even as heat is in fire. 5 The Purlnas 
admit the reality of the world and refer to the conception of 
mlyl only to condemn it. 6 

In religion we find a clear departure from the Vedic 
worship, consisting of prayer and sacrifice, to image-worship 
and bhakti. The ethics of the Purlnas is not different from 
the traditional one. It accepts the doctrine of karma and 
rebirth and the possibility of release through virtue and 
wisdom. Devotion to God, and not assent to dogma, is the 
essence of bhakti, which is said to be the most effective means 

1 Cp. Visnu P., i. 2. 2. Saktayo yasya caikasya brahmavi?ijuSivatinikiUj 
(i. 9). See also Bhagavata, i. 2. 23. 

» Bhagavantam vasudevam prapannalj sa priyo hi me (iv. 24. 28). See 
also iv. 24. 30. 

3 Vi$nu P. t i. 2. 4. 4 Ibid., i. 2. 10. S i. 3. 

• Padtna P vi. 263-70. 
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of salvation in this Kali age. 1 * * * 5 Bhakti can move mountains; 
nothing is impossible for it.* Dhruva is advised by his mother 
to be good, pious, friendly and eager to do good to living 
creation.3 " Know him to be the devotee of Vi§nu who never 
deviates from the duties of his caste, who looks with equal 
vision on friend and enemy, who takes nothing which is not 
his own, who hurts no being, and who is of unblemished 
mind." 4 The society decays when property confers rank, 
wealth becomes the only basis of virtue, passion the sole 
bond of union between man and woman, falsehood the source 
of success in life, sex the sole means of enjoyment, when the 
outer trappings are mistaken for the inner spirit. 5 Such a 
state of society calls for a redeemer. Mok§a is equality with 
God (I6varasadr£yam). 6 Ramanuja's faith was much influ¬ 
enced by the Vi§nu and the Bhagavata Pur anas. 


IV 

Life of Ramanuja 

R£m§.nuja was bom in Sriperumbudur in the year a.d. 1027. He 
seems to have lost his father while young. After receiving the general 
training given to boys of his class, he had a course in the Vedanta 
under Yfidavaprakaia of Conjeevaram, but he could not support the 
interpretations of Yadava on all points. Ajavandar, the famous head 
of the mutt at Srirangam, was impressed by Ramanuja's learning, and 
thought of installing him in the apostolic seat at Srirangam. When 
A}avandS.r drew near his end, his disciples sent Perianambi to bring 
Ra.m3.nuja. By the time he arrived, the master was no more, and 
the tradition relates that, when Ramanuja approached the body, he 


1 Bhagavata , xii. 3. 52. The Bhagavata distinguishes the different steps 

to bhakti. 

Sravagam klrtanaih vi^noh smara^am p 3 dasevanam 
Arcanaih vandanarh dasyam sakhyam 3 tmanivedanam (vii. 5. 23). 

» i. 12. 3 Vifttu P ., i. 11. ♦ V.P., iii. 7. 

5 Artha evibhijanahetuh, dhanam eva ase?adharmahetufc, abhirucir 
eva d 3 .ihpatyasaihbandi.ahe tuft, anjrtam eva vyavaharajayahetuh, strltvam 
evo'pabhoga hetufc. . . . brahmasQtram eva vipratvahetufc, lihgadharaijam 
eva 34 ramahetub. . . . (V.P., iv. 24. 21-22). 

6 In the Agamas bhakti is emphasised. A larger freedom is given to 
the fulfilment of desires. Mantras, yantras and yogic exercises receive great 
attention. 
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saw three out of the five fingers of the right hand folded. The disciples 
explained this to mean that he had three unfulfilled desires, the chief 
of which was an easy commentary on the Brahma Sutra. Ram&nuja 
returned to Conjeevaram and continued his usual devotions to God. 
One day, in great distress, he asked the priest of the temple to ascer¬ 
tain the divine will regarding his own future. The will of God was 
expressed in a verse to the effect, 41 1 am the supreme reality, my view 
is distinction. Self-surrender is the unfailing cause of salvation, 
individual effort not being essential, release will come in the end. 
Perianaihbi is the best of the teachers. 1 * 1 God spoke thus or Ramanuja 
heard the voice and set his heart to obey. He met Perianaihbi at 
Madhurantafeam, and was initiated by him into the mysteries of the 
Vedanta. Great men are often unable to find a woman suitable for 
them, and Ramanuja was not blessed with a wife who would strive for 
his ideals and thus increase his powers. Incompatibility in marriage 
is difficult to conceal, and Ram&nuja soon felt, as Buddha and Saihkara, 
Plato and Paul did, that renunciation is a necessary condition for 
attaining the highest summits of human perfection or drawing near 
to God. When he became a safifiyasin, he grew very popular, and 
the admiring world called him the prince of ascetics (Yatiraja). 
Ramanuja settled down at Srirangam and acquired a full knowledge 
of the Tiruvaymoyi. With the help of his disciple Kurattajvfir, who 
knew by heart the Bodhdyanavftti , Rfimanuja wrote Vedantasdra, 
Veddrthasamgraha and Veddntadtpa, and composed his great commen¬ 
taries on the Brahma Sutra and the Bhagavadgltd. The learned 
among the Vai§navas gave their approval to R 5 m 5 .nuja*s exposition 
of the Brahma Sutra , and it became the commentary (Srlbh&§ya) for 
the Vai^avas. Ramanuja toured round South India, restored many 
Vais^ava temples and converted large numbers to Vai§parvism. 

The great thinker is the spokesman of his age, and re-lives 
in his own experience the ancient wisdom transmitted to 
him. The saints and the teachers in whose company Ramanuja 
spent his days moved in the region of religious life and piety. 
The hymns of the Alvars were outbursts of god-filled souls, 
for whom God was not merely the author of existence but an 
intimate personal friend and guide. The religious instinct of 
Ramanuja seized on the concrete idea of God as a person. 
Both Saihkara and Ramanuja were great exponents of the 
Vedanta. Their minds were driven to the same problems, 

* SrlmSn param tattvam aham, matam me bhedafc, prapattir nirapaya- 
hetuh 

NSvaSyakI ca smrtir antyakSle mok?o maMpGnpa ihSryavaryafc. 

That all men attain salvation at the end of life is the central feature of the 
Pa&car&tra religion. See Vedanta DeSika's Pa*caratrarak$d. 
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their texts were practically the same, their methods were 
based on the same assumptions, and yet their results show 
striking differences. Their conclusions reveal their visions, 
their respective apprehensions of the truth. Ramanuja trusts 
firmly to the religious instinct, and sets forth a deeply religious 
view which reveals God to man through creation, through the 
theophanies, through the prophets, through the incarnations. 
His study of the Alvars and his training by the Acaryas 
helped him to develop elements which otherwise would have 
remained latent in the Upanisads and the Brahma Sutra . 
He did not for a moment feel that he was propounding a 
system of his own ; he was but expounding the wisdom of 
the wise of all time. 


V 

History and Llterature 

The Vaisnava movement has had a continuous history almost 
from the beginning of the Epic period. In the Rg-Veda, Vi§nu is a 
solar deity regarded as the pervader, having his place in the supreme 
heaven.* The ideal of Varuna is strongly monotheistic in character. 
We have also in the Vedas the conception of the god Bhaga, who is 
a bestower of auspicious blessings. It soon came to stand for the 
power of goodness, and he who possessed the power was called Bhagavan. 
The religion in which Bhagavan (or Bhagavat) is the object of worship 
is Bh&gavatism. We have references in the Mahdbharata to the 
Bh&gavata religion. Vaisi^avism is the development of the Bhagavata 
religion, which identifies Vis$u with Bhagav&n. The distinctive 
features of Vai§^avism are found in the Paficaratra religion * mentioned 
in the Mahdbharata. In the Epic, however, Vi?$u has for his rival 
Siva, but in the Vi^u Puraya Visnu's supremacy is unrivalled. 
Harivamia strengthens the cult of Visnu. The Bhagavata Pur aria 
(a.d. 900) emphasises the Bhagavata cult centring round Kj*s$a. Its 
bhakti is of an emotional character, and the relation of God and soul 
is symbolised by that of man and maid. From the Nanaghat inscrip¬ 
tion, it is clear that Bhagavatism found its way into South India 
some time before the first century of the Christian era. The Bhagavata 
says that in the Kali age the worshippers of Naraya^a will be numerous 
in Southern India. 3 The hymns of the poet-saints called Ajvars— 
twelve of whom obtained canonical recognition—are commonly known 


1 Vi§ijob paramam padam. R.V.,i. 22, 20. * I.P., pp. 490, 496-9. 

* ri. s. 38-40. 

vol. n 


22 
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as N&l&yira Prabandham. 1 Among the Alvars are a woman, several 
Sudras and a prince. They are succeeded by the Ac&ryas or the 
theologians, whose main objective was to establish a philosophical 
basis for the worship of a personal God and faith in the saving grace 
of that God. The chief of the teachers who preceded R&manuja 
are N&thamuni and Ajavand&r or Y5mun5c5rya. N&thamuni (tenth 
century), a disciple of the last of the Alv&rs, is said to have arranged 
the hymns of the Alvars. Nydyatattva and Yogarahasya are attributed 
to him. YS.mun3.c5.rya struggled hard to defend the Vaisnava Agamas, 
and make out that they had the same purport as the Vedas. His 
chief works are: Agatnapramanya, Mahapurusanirnaya, Siddhitrayam , 
Gitdrthasamgraha , Catu&iloki and Stotraratna. The sacred literature 
of the Vais^avas is often referred to as Ubhaya VedSnta, since it 
included the Sanskrit Prasthanatraya as well as the Tamil Prabandham. 
The tradition has long been current that the hymns of the AjvSrs were 
in agreement with the Vedic scriptures. The uncompromising 
Advaitism of Samkara made it necessary for RSmanuja to reiterate 
the theistic view of the Vedas. He declares that he is only developing 
the views contained in the Vftti of Bodhayana, and refers to other 
teachers of his way of thinking, Tanka, Dramicja,* Guhadeva, Kapardin 
and Bh5ruci.3 Saihkara admits the antiquity of the theistic tradition 
emphasised by Ramanuja. Accordingly we may count as the ante¬ 
cedents of Ramanuja's philosophy some of the theistic Upanisads, 
portions of the Mahdbharata, including the Narayanlya section, and the 
Bhagavadgita , Visnu Pur ana, the Vaisnava Agamas, the works of the 
Alv5.rs and the Acaryas. His own chief works attempt to reconcile 
the thought of the Upanisads, the Gita and the Brahma Sutra with 
the faith and belief of the Vaisnava saints. Though it is not easy to 
decide the exact extent of his originality and independence, it must 

1 This collection, which cun&iots oi four tnousand verses (nalayiram), is 
arranged in four parts. The first, called Mudalayiram, contains the utter¬ 
ances of various saints as Periajvar and the lady An<lal. The second, called 
Periatirumoyi, is the work of Tirumangai; and the third is the famous 
Tiruvaymoyi of Namma]var. The fourth, Iyarpa, is a miscellany like the 
first. Nammalvar's Tiruvaymoyi is said to be the Tamil adaptation of 
the Vedas. Cp. " Vedam taimiy 6eyda m 5 ran ” ; also 

Krure kaliyuge prapte nastikaih kalu§Ikrte 

Vi$nor am6am§asambhuto vedavedarthatattvavit 

Stotram vedamayam kartum drSvidyapi ca bhasaya 

Jani$yati sat 5 m §re§tho lokanSm hitakfimyaya. (Bhavifya P.) 

N 3 thamuni says of TiruvSymoyi: " Sahasra^ 3 khopani§atsam 3 gamam . . . 
dravidavedasSgaram.” Tiruvaymoyi has for its central purpose the eluci¬ 
dation of the five topics (arthapancakam) of the absolute reality, the indi¬ 
vidual soul, its relation to the Supreme, the destruction of the undesirable, 
and the realisation of the desirable. 

* Samkara, according to Anandagiri, refers to this writer in his com 
mentary on the Ch5n. Up., iii. 10. 4. 

I Vedarihasamgraha. 
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be said that his attempt in the Srtbhasya " in substantial merit and 
completeness far outdid any previous effort to find in the Brahma Sutra 
a basis for monotheism/' 1 Ramanuja’s faith is more philosophical 
and restrained than that of some of his predecessors as well as suc¬ 
cessors. He did not show any anxiety to reject the ritual and the 
regulations of the Vedas, nor did he make much of the mythology 
of the PurS^as. His chief aim was to proclaim the doctrine of sal¬ 
vation through bhakti, and make it out to be the central teaching of 
the Upanisads, the Gitd and the Brahma Sutra. Sudar£ana Bhatta’s 
Srutapraka&ika is a celebrated gloss on Ramanuja's Bhdsya. 

About the thirteenth century the distinctions between the Tengalais 
(Southern school) and the Vacjagalais (Northern school) became accen¬ 
tuated. The former regard the Tamil Prabandham as canonical, and 
are indifferent to the Sanskrit tradition. The Vatjagalais accept the 
two as equally authoritative. The Tengalais adopt the dangerous 
doctrine of do§abhogya, namely, that God enjoys sin, since it gives a 
larger scope for the display of his grace . 1 The Vatjagalais use more 
Sanskrit than Tamil, and adopt elements of Sakta theology in their 
conception of Laksml.3 

PilJai Lokacarya is the chief representative of the Tengalai school. 
He teaches that the grace of God is irresistible and should be met not 
merely by active faith (bhakti) but by passive surrender (prapatti). 
Entire submission to the guidance of the spiritual preceptor (acary- 
abhimAna) is emphasised by this school of thought. It must be said 
that this is not quite the same as the active and intelligent devotion 
taught by Rftmanuja. Lokacarya is the author of eighteen works 
called Rahasyas (secrets), of which the chief are Arthapancaka and 
Tattvalraya. Ma^av&Ja Mah&muni is the chief saint of the Tengalais. 

Vedanta DeSika, or VenkatanAtha (thirteenth century), one of the 
greatest of the successors of Ramanuja, is the founder of the Vacjagalai 
sect. Though a native of Conjeevaram, he spent much of his life at 
Srirangam. He was a prolific writer on many subjects, but his chief 
philosophical works are Paramatabhaiiga and Rahasyatrayasdra, in 
Tamil. His Pancar dtraraksd and Saccaritraraksd describe the principles 
and practices of the Paficaratra school. He wrote a commentary on 
$rtbhd?ya called Tattvafikd , and another called Tatparyacandrikd on 
Ramanuja's commentary on the Gitd. His Sekvara M imams a treats 

* Keith, in E.R.E., vol. x, p. 572 . 

* See Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis : “ Christ, through some divine instinct 
in him, seems to have loved the sinner as being the nearest possible approach 
to perfection in man. ... In a manner not yet understood of the world, 
he regarded sin and suffering as being in themselves beautiful, holy things 
and modes of perfection." 

s They believe that the consort of Vi§uu is, like him, uncreated and is 
to be equally worshipped as the bestower of grace ; while the Tengalais 
look upon her as created and, though divine, merely a mediatrix or channel 
of the Lord’s gr^c$. §ee Atfdda&abhedas, by GovindacHrya SvSmin, J.R.A.S, 
1910. 
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the Purva and the Uttara M!m§.msas as parts of one whole, and argues 
that karma cannot produce its fruit, independent of divine agency. 
His Nydyasiddhanjana and Tattvamuktdkdldpa , with its commentary 
Sarvdrthasiddhi, are useful works. His polemical work, Satadusarii, 
which is an attack on Advaita philosophy, had an equally tell-tale 
commentary called Ca^amdYuta (seventeenth century). SrinivSsS-c&rya's 
Yaiindramatadipikd is a valuable work of the seventeenth century. 
Appaya Dik$ita, though a follower of Saivism, commented on several 
Vai$Qava treatises. 1 * * * 5 Rafigaram&nuja (eighteenth century) wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the Upanisads in the interests of Ramanuja's theism. 
The influence of Ramanuja is visible throughout the later history of 
Hinduism. The movements of Madhva, Vallabha, Caitanya, RSmS- 
nanda, Kablr and N&nak, and the reform organisations of Brahmoism 
are largely indebted to Ramanuja's theistic idealism. 


VI 

Bhaskara 

Bhaskara wrote a commentary on the Brahma Sutra called the 
Bhdskarabhd§ya about a.d. 900.* It is not a sectarian work, and does 
not favour either Samkara's views or those of Paficaratra Vai^avas. 
Bhaskara is an upholder of the bhed&bhedavada, or the doctrine that 
unity and multiplicity are equally real.3 Brahman is not an undiffer¬ 
entiated mass of pure consciousness, but possesses all perfections. 
The causal state of Brahman is regarded as a unity, while its evolved 
condition is one of multiplicity.4 Things are non-different in their 
causal and generic aspects and different as effects and individuals. 
Non-difference does not absorb difference as fire consumes grass. 
The two are equally real. Bhaskara believes in real evolution 
(parin&ma ).5 He regards the illusion theory as unauthentic, and 
traces it to Buddhist influence. 6 He holds that the world of matter 
has real existence, though it is essentially of the same nature as 
Brahman. When matter acts on Brahman, it serves as a limiting 

1 At a meeting of the Pundits held at Conjeevaram, he said that he saw 
no distinction between Siva and Vis^u, and so he clung to Siva. 

MaheSvare va jagatam adhtevare 
Jan&rdane va jagadantaratmani 
Na vastubhedapratipattir asti me 
TathSpi bhaktis taru$endu§ekhare. 

• His views are attacked by Udayana in his Kusumdhjali (a.d. 980). 

J For a criticism of it, see R.B., i. 1. 4. 

♦ Karyarflpe^a nSnatvam, abhedafc klra^atmana. Bhaskara on i. 1. 4. 

5 Bh&skarfyis tu cidacidam^avibhaktam brahmadravyam acidarhSena 
vikriyate ( Sarvarthasiddhi , iii. 27). 

6 Mah&ycLnikabauddhagathitam m£y£v£dam. BhS$ya on i. 4. 25. 
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adjunct in the form of body and senses and results in the rise of 
individual souls. He admits the reality of upAdhis, and does not 
trace them to avidya. The jiva is naturally one with Brahman, while 
its difference from Brahman is due to limitations. 1 The relation of 
jlvas to Brahman is illustrated by the analogy of sparks and fire. 
The life of samsAra is based on the confusion between Brahman and 
the upAdhis. Through virtue and piety, we can discriminate between 
the two, and then we are saved. Bhaskara thinks that Brahman 
actually undergoes the suffering and the rebirth of the individual 
souls. Karma is, according to him, an essential means (anga) to 
knowledge which results in salvation. He adopts the view of 
Ramanuja, or more accurately, jnanakarmasamuccaya or the com¬ 
bination of karma and jfiana. 


VII 

Yadavaprakasa 

YadavaprakasSa, for some time the guru of Ramanuja, who lived 
in the eleventh century a.d. at Conjeevaram, wrote an independent 
commentary leaning to the Advaita interpretation. He adopts the 
Brahmapari^AmavAda, or the theory of the transformation of Brahman. 
He holds that Brahman is really changed into cit (spirit), acit (matter), 
and ISvara (God). If ISvara is brought under cit, both conscious and 
unconscious forms are only different states (avasthabheda) of one 
substance and not different substances themselves. His theory is 
called the bhedabhedavada, or the doctrine of the simultaneous differ¬ 
ence and non-difference. While Brahman undergoes changes, it does 
not forfeit its purity. Yadava does not find any contradiction in 
saying that a thing can be different and at the same time non-different 
from itself. He says that all things always present themselves under 
these two different aspects. They present non-difference so far as 
their causal substance (kArana) and class characters (jati) are con¬ 
cerned ; they present difference so far as their effected conditions 
(karya) and individual characteristics (vyakti) are concerned. Brahman 
and the world are thus both different and non-different.* While 
Bhaskara believes that Brahman undergoes in a way the experiences 
of the finite souls, Yadava contends that Brahman remains in its 
pristine exalted condition .3 If we believe that the three, God, soul 
and matter, are ultimate realities and not transformations of Brahman, 
we are in the realm of misconception (bhrama). Brahman alone is 
real, and all else is produced from Brahman. For Yadava the dis¬ 
tinctions are as real as the identity, while for Bhaskara the distinctions 

1 JlvaparayoS ca svabhaviko 'bheda aupadhikas tu bhedafc. Bhaskara on 
iv. 4. 4. See also iv. 4. 15 ; ii. 3. 18. 

* Sarvdrthasiddhi, iii. 27. 3 BhAskara on i. 1. 17. 
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are due to upadhis, which are of course real, while the identity is the 
ultimate truth. Sams&ra is nothing more than life based on the 
wrong knowledge that cit, acit and l£vara are ultimately distinct. 
For removing this false knowledge, both karma and jfi&na are useful. 

R&manuja protests against Yadava's view on the ground that the 
distinction between Brahman and l£vara is unauthorised. There is 
none else beyond ISvara, and I&vara is not to be regarded as a mere 
modification of Brahman. The relation of the Saktis, or powers of 
God, sduls and matter to the basis of them (Saktyairaya), Brahman, is 
not clear. 1 


VIII 

The Sources of Knowledge 

Ramanuja accepts perception, inference and scripture as 
valid sources of knowledge, and is indifferent about the rest. 
His followers add one or two to this list. Perception has for 
its object what is distinguished by difference, possessing a 
general character which constitutes its form. 3 

Ramanuja admits the distinction between determinate and 
indeterminate perception. Indeterminate perception is neither 
the apprehension of an absolutely undifferentiated object or 
pure being, nor the apprehension of a qualified object and its 
qualifications unrelated to one another. It is not the former, 
since it is impossible to apprehend objects devoid of all 
elements of distinction. The essential feature of conscious¬ 
ness is discrimination, and we cannot apprehend an object 
without apprehending some special features of it. All know¬ 
ledge consists in the apprehension of an object qualified by 
some specific quality 3; for, even in determinate perception, 
only those qualities which were apprehended in indeterminate 
perception are remembered and recognised. The difference 
between the two consists in this, that in indeterminate per¬ 
ception we perceive the individual for the first time, and, 
though we apprehend its class character, we are not aware 
that it is common to the individuals belonging to the class.* 

x Tattvamuktdkaldpa, iii. 28. 

• The external properties are open to perception. When we hear a 
found, the vytti of the ear goes out. Air is an object of the senses. Light 
is open to touch and sight, even though devoid of smell. 

s Savi§e?avastuvi§ayatvat sarvapram&fl&nam (i. 1. 1). 

4 Tattvamuktdkaldpa , iv. 32. 
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When we perceive the individual a second or a third time, we 
recognise the generic character as common to the whole class. 

For Ramanuja the individuals alone are real. There is 
no such thing as a class essence subsisting in them, though 
there is a resemblance (sadr$ya) among the individuals, such 
as the arrangement of parts (samsthana). We frame the 
concept from the fact of resemblance. It is the resemblance 
that is the basis of the use of the same word. 1 Vedanta 
De§ika argues that difference in itself (bheda) is in no way 
relative to the fact which it distinguishes. Accordingly, per¬ 
ception can give us a knowledge of fact as well as its distinc¬ 
tion. 3 These two do not determine each other and are not 
dependent on one another. They seem to determine each 
other when it is sought to unite them. But even if we assume 
all this, it is difficult to understand how there can be a difference 
which differentiates nothing. 3 

. Yogic perception is not admitted as an independent source 
of knowledge by the followers of Ramanuja. Each sense has 
its particular sphere of objects, and, even when well trained, 
cannot grasp objects belonging to other senses. The ear 
cannot see nor the eye hear. If the Yogic perception operates 
through the senses, then it is not different from sense-per¬ 
ception ; if it is independent of all experience, then it is 
invalid. 

Smrti or remembrance is regarded as valid and given a 
separate place. We cannot bring it under perception simply 
because all remembered knowledge assumes perception; for in 
that case even inference, which presupposes perceptual know¬ 
ledge, will have to be brought under perception. 

Inference is knowledge derived from a general principle. 
As a matter of fact, a single instance suggests the general 
principle. A number of instances helps us in removing our 
doubts. By means of tarka or indirect proof, and the use 
of both positive and negative instances, we eliminate the 
non-essentials and establish the general rule. 4 The syllogism 

* Cp. this with the Jaina view. 1 Sarvdrthasiddhi , v. 14. 

s AbhSva or non-existence is said to be an object of perception, since 
non-existence of a thing means its existence somewhere else. Through 
anupalabdhi or non-perception we know that consciousness has not always 
objects with which it is related (i. 1. 1). 

< Sarvdrthasiddhi, iv. 47. 
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has three members, the first three or the last three of the 
Nyaya five-membered syllogism. Comparison is not recognised 
as independent, since it is a case of either remembrance or 
inference. Implication (arthapatti) and subsumption (saih- 
bhava) are also brought under inference. 

Ramanuja accepts the authority of scripture. The highest 
reality, which is the sole cause of the world, is not the object 
of the other means of knowledge, but is known only through 
the Sastras. 1 Brahman is not an object of perception.* No 
generalisation from experience can prove or disprove the 
reality of Brahman.3 Its reality, to which intelligence points, 
lies in a region beyond that which can be actually observed 
or understood by finite intelligence. Scripture is our only 
source regarding supersensuous matters, though reason may 
be employed in support of scripture. 4 The Vedas are eternal, 
since at every world-epoch Isvara only gives utterance to 
them. The smrtis and the Epics expound the ideas contained 
in the Vedas, and so they are also authoritative. The Pafica- 
rdtra Agamas may also be accepted as valid, since they owe 
their origin to the divine Vasudeva.5 Aitihya or tradition, 
when it is true, is a case of scriptural knowledge (agama). 6 

Ramanuja admits that thought by itself cannot bring us 
face to face with reality. Even the Vedas give us only indirect 
knowledge. Something more is needed than the mere under¬ 
standing of the words of the scripture. Intuition (saksatkara) 
of reality, which is not the logical knowledge of it, is possible 
only in meditation bearing the character of devotion.7 Vama- 
deva and others saw the one Brahman with the material 
and immaterial objects for its distinguishing modes. 8 This, 
the highest knowledge, involves the exercise of the non- 
cognitive elements of the soul. The mind has other ways 
of exploring the nature of reality, and all these ways are 
connected in their final purpose and first source. To realise 

* i. 2. i. * i. i. 3- 3 t 2. 23. 

* ii. 1. 12. Y5mundc3.rya adopts a thoroughly rational view in dealing 
with rival dogmatisms. Declining to accept the assertion of his opponent, 
he remarks: " All this teaching may carry weight with believers; we are 
not credulous, and so we require logic to convince us " (Siddhitraya, p. 88). 

S Tattvamuktakal&pa , iv. 121. 

* When false, it i? a case of 5.gam§,bh&sa. 

7 R.B., iii. 2. 23. S Hi. 2. 24. 
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the truth the mind must exercise all its resources and act at 
the highest level of its life. Mind at its fullest stretch is 
suffused with reason as well as feeling. It is quite true that 
there are wrong feelings even as there are wrong cognitions. 
It is also true that, in the lower level, feelings stand isolated 
even as cognitions do. But as the cognitions are systematised, 
so are feelings transformed and disciplined, t.e. rationalised. 
Since the object intuited is not directly presented, the nature 
of intuition is said to be indirect or representative in character; 
yet, so far as its immediacy and clearness go, it is not inferior 
to perceptual knowledge . 1 As we shall see, this knowledge 
arises through divine grace in response to acts of daily worship 
and prayer. This is religious experience or the immediate 
awareness of the infinite. The individual soul is en rapport 
with the ultimately real. 

If all knowledge is of the real,* how does it happen that 
our knowledge sometimes does not correspond to things ? 
The object, appearing in false perception, is not illusory but 
real; for, according to the doctrine of quintuplication (pancl- 
karana), all objects of the physical world are compound 
substances, containing the five elements in varying propor¬ 
tions. " That one thing is called ‘ silver ’ and another ‘ shell ’ 
has its reason in the relative preponderance of one or the 
other element. We observe that shells are similar to silver ; 
thus perception itself informs us that some elements of the 
latter actually exist in the former.” Likeness in certain 
respects is the indication of a partial identity of substance. 
We perceive water in the mirage simply because water exists 
in connection with light and earth particles. When the white 
conch is seen as yellow by a person suffering from jaundiced 
eyes, the yellowness of the eye is transmitted to the conch 
along with the rays of the organ of sight, and the white colour 
of the conch is obscured. However unscientific this theory 
may be, it shows Ramanuja’s unwillingness to give up his 
view that knowledge is always of the real. Even in dreams, 
God creates objects for the enjoyment or suffering of the 
individual, in accordance with his merit or demerit. 3 God 

1 R.B., iii. 4. 26. 

* Sarvam vijfianajAtaiii yathArtham (i. 1. 1). 

s See alao R.B., iii. 2. 5 and 6. 
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" while producing the entire world as an object of fruition 
for the individual souls, in agreement with their respective 
good and evil deserts, creates certain things of such a nature 
as to become common objects of consciousness, while certain 
other things are created in such a way as to be perceived 
only by particular persons and to persist for a limited time 
only. It is this distinction of things that are objects of 
general consciousness and those that are not so which makes 
the difference between what is called ‘ things sublating' and 
* things sublated.’ ” 1 It is a mistake to think that some 
cognitions have false things for their objects and others 
true ones. 

Ramanuja’s view seems to explain away all error. While 
he maintains that all knowledge is of the real, he does not 
say that knowledge is of the whole of reality. Our knowledge 
is generally imperfect and partial. When we mistake a piece 
of shell for silver, we notice certain features and miss others. 
In the illusion of the “ yellow ” conch we fail to notice the 
whiteness of the conch. In dream experiences we overlook 
the fact that the objects are private and peculiar to the 
dreamer and not to others. Even in what is generally taken 
as true knowledge we ignore much that is unnecessary for 
practical purposes. While both true and erroneous knowledge 
are incomplete, the former takes note of the features necessary 
for the interests in view and serves our needs; the latter 
fails to achieve the end in view. True knowledge is useful 
in life. The mirage is an error, not because the element of 
water is not present in it, but because the water in it does 
not quench our thirst. The true is what represents the real 
(yathSrtha) and what is practically useful (vyavaharanuguna).* 

While all knowledge is representative of some aspects of 
reality, it is not complete and perfect until it takes in the 
whole of reality. The possibility of error is not removed 
until our knowledge becomes complete and comprehensive, 
and the individual knower is freed from all defects. In 
saihs3ra this is not possible, though the aspiration is there. 

Ramanuja believes in an immanent necessity operating in 
the nature of knowledge. It is this necessity which enables 


* 1 . 1 . 1 . 


• Yattndratnatadfpikd. 
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the indeterminate cognition to pass over into the determinate. 
Throughout, our judgments attempt to relate the subjects to 
the larger whole. When knowledge is at its highest, i.e. when 
it reaches its goal, we shall have a single organised experience 
including a number of parts with their specific functions. In 
such a whole each member would be characterised by its own 
place and function, and, though finite, would be none the less 
individual and unique. The jlva, when freed, attains the 
ideal of perfect knowledge. 

Samkara is quite right in thinking that a bare identity 
cannot be grasped by thought, but thought need not be 
blamed for not achieving the impossible. If the subject is a 
simple self-identity, then the judgment which asserts that 
S is P is not true, for we can only say S is S. Significant 
predication is false, and tautological judgment is useless. 
But Ramanuja asserts that while the judgment affirms the 
identity of the subject with the predicate, there is another 
equally important factor, that the subject and the predicate 
are different. There can be no judgment unless there be an 
identity maintaining itself through the different aspects of 
things, but the identity must manifest itself in difference 
and overcome it. Identity is a relation, and every relation 
requires two terms. If the terms are not distinct, they cannot 
be related. The negation of all difference renders impossible 
even the relation of identity. In absolute self-sameness there 
cannot be any talk of identity. Even when we say S is S, 
we make such a proposition only in answer to a suggested 
difference. Saiiikara argues that when we say " That art 
thou ” there is the apparent difference between the two, and 
the judgment asserts the real identity between them. But 
Ramanuja contends that identity and difference apply to 
terms which are on the same level of reality. All identity 
is an identity in and through difference, and every judgment 
is an illustration of it. In “ the sky is blue/' “ the sky ” and 
“ blue ” are not identical; nor are they completely different. 
The object and the property of blueness subsist together, 
though the two have different significations. The relational 
view of thought is best adapted to the exposition of the nature 
of reality, since the real is a perfect system determined by 
and determining its contents. It is a false standard of intelli- 
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gibility that regards the rational nature of thought as a defect. 
Knowledge, to be knowledge, must unfold and develop the 
system of relations through which it asserts its own existence. 
The active living principle is what inwardly distinguishes 
itself and yet remains free in so doing. Samkara holds that a 
system of relations leads to an infinite regress. A relation 
implies two terms which, with the relation itself, make three; 
and if we add to them the mutual relations of them to one 
another, we are forced to an infinite regress. Ramanuja 
rejects this view in favour of a dynamic reality, which has in 
it the possibility of self-revelation. He does not believe that 
there are no relations where there is oneness, and where there 
are relations there is no oneness. The world for knowledge 
is an orderly whole, the detailed development or expression 
of a single principle. God and the world are equally real, and 
each must be real through the other; and this is possible 
only if we regard the system as a single experience of the 
personal type. Thought reaches the full apprehension of God 
as self-conscious intelligence. Reality is an individual of 
which the elements are the lesser individuals. 


IX 

Cause and Substance 

Ramanuja adopts the theory of satkaryavada. Every 
effect implies a pre-existent material cause. Alteration of 
state is the meaning of causation . 1 Threads are the cause of 
cloth, for cloth is only a cross arrangement of threads.* 
Existence and non-existence are different states of a substance. 
Non-existence is only relative and not absolute. 

Whatever has qualities is a substance or dravya. The 
basis (Sdhara) is the substance, and what depends on it 
(adheya) is the non-substance (adravya). While things are 
dravyas, attributes and relations are adravyas. The lamp is 
a substance, so also the light (prabha), though the latter is 
also a guna or a quality. Buddhi is a substance, as it has 

» Avasthantarapattir eva hi karyatj (R.B.G., xUi, a). 

• R.B., ii. i. 19-30. See also ii. 1. 16. 
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the quality of being subject to expansion and contraction; 
it is also a quality of the self. 1 The whole world as the 
vi4e§a$a (adjective) of God is non-substantial (adravya) from 
the standpoint of ISvara though it contains dravya and adravya 
as elements and qualities. A vi£e§ana may be a substance like 
jnana. While substances serve as the material cause, non¬ 
substances cannot do so. 1 The substances are prakfti or 
matter, kala or time, §uddhasattva or pure matter, dharma- 
bhutajnana or attributive consciousness, jiva or the individual 
soul, and ISvara or God.3 While the first three are unconscious 
(ja<ja), God and the soul are conscious (ajada), and jnana has 
the features of both. It is unlike unconscious substances since 
it can manifest itself and external objects. Knowledge, 
however, is never for itself, but is always for another, the self. 
Knowledge is a unique adjunct of the self, and is called dharma- 
bhutajnana. The self knows this or that object when the 
jnana issues forth through this or that sense and comes into 
contact with an object. It is assumed that subjects and objects 
exist independently and are brought into relation with each 
other by means of knowledge. 

The five qualities of sound, resistance, form, taste and 
smell, cohesion, quantity, number, magnitude, individuality, 
conjunction, distinction, as well as desire, aversion, pleasure, 
pain and will and understanding, are non-substances. 

X 

Self and Consciousness 

Samkara believes that the distinction between subject 
and object is a relative one, since the real is the one 
undifferenced Brahman. Ramanuja disputes this view, and 
holds that the nature of consciousness testifies to the existence 
of a permanent thinking subject, as well as objects distinct 
from the self.4 Knowledge involves the perception of differ¬ 
ence. There is no source of knowledge enabling us to appre¬ 
hend mere undifferenced being. Even if there were, it would 
place Brahman in the position of an object, and thus involve 

1 Tattvamuktakalapa, iv. 7. 1 Ibid., v. 2. 

s Ibid., i. 6. « Na ca nirvi§ay& kAcit sarhvid asti. 
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it in the sphere of the perishable. There cannot be such a 
thing as pure consciousness. This is either proved or not. 
If pure consciousness is proved to be real, it follows that it 
has attributes; if it is not, then it is non-existent, like a sky 
flower . 1 Even Samkara attributes to consciousness qualities 
like eternity, self-luminousness. Knowledge, to be sure, is 
self-luminous (svayamprakasa), but it is also an object of 
knowledge (vedya). It is not necessary that everything 
known must be a non-conscious (ja<Ja) object. 

If knowledge were unlimited, its objects also should be so, 
which is, however, not the case. It is a mistake to think 
that knowledge exists in deep sleep and similar states, as pure 
knowledge devoid of any objects. “ For a person risen from 
deep sleep never represents to himself his state of conscious¬ 
ness during sleep in the form ‘ I was pure consciousness, free 
from all egoity and opposed in nature to everything else, 
witnessing nescience (ajnana).' What he thinks is only ' I 
slept well.' From this form of reflection it appears that 
even during sleep the self, i.e. the ‘ I,' was a knowing subject 
and perceptive of pleasure. Even when the self says that it 
was * conscious of nothing,' it means that the knowing ' I ’ 
persisted, and what is negated is the objects of knowledge.” 1 
Jfiana is not known except in relation to an object, and, in 
deep sleep, it does not function, since there is no object. The 
sou], in deep sleep, remains in its intrinsic state of self-con¬ 
sciousness along with the jnana, which is not functioning at 
the moment. The self is always an ego and never pure 
knowledge. Samkara admits as much when he says that the 
self exists in deep sleep as the witness (saksin) of the general 
nescience, though the organ of egoity (ahamkara) is dissolved. 
But that which does not know cannot be a witness (sak$in). 
Pure knowledge is not a witness. Sak§in is a knower, i.e. a 
subject. This subject persists even in deep sleep, only we 
are not conscious of it, since it is overpowered by tamas. 
If it did not persist in deep sleep, we could not remember 
that we slept well on waking from sleep. But for this per¬ 
manent self memory would be impossible, and we could not 

* Sa&vit siddhyati va na v5,, siddhyati cet sadharmat& syat, na cet tuccata 
gaganakusum&divat (i. i. i). 

• i. x. x. See also ii. 3. 31. 
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recognise anything to-day as something we had seen yesterday. 
Even if consciousness were identified with the conscious 
subject and acknowledged as permanent, the phenomenon of 
recognition would not be easily explained. For it implies a 
conscious subject persisting from the earlier to the later 
moment, and not merely consciousness. 1 The self is not 
self-luminous knowledge, but only the subject of it. We do 
not say “ I am consciousness," * but only “ I am conscious.” 3 
The self-luminous character of knowledge is derived from the 
self or the knower. The existence of knowledge and its self- 
luminous character depend on its connection with a self. 4 
To argue that the subject, thus established, belongs to the 
side of the object is “ no better than to maintain that one’s 
own mother is a barren woman.” We cannot attribute to 
self-sense (ahamkara), which is a non-intelligent effect of 
prakrti, knowership any more than knowledge. The self is 
of the essence of knowledge, and has knowledge also for its 
quality. 5 It is a knower and not mere light. 6 We need not 
think that to be a knower is to be essentially changing. For 
to be a knower is to be the substrate of the quality of know¬ 
ledge ; and, since the knowing self is eternal, knowledge, 
which is its quality, is also eternal. Only this eternal know¬ 
ledge does not manifest itself always. Knowledge, which is 
in itself unlimited (svayam aparicchinnam), is capable of 
contraction and expansion. Owing to the influence of karma, 
it becomes contracted when it adapts itself to work of 
different kinds and is variously determined by the different 
senses. With reference to these adaptations due to the 
senses, it is said to rise and vanish. It never ceases to be, 
though it functions, throughout life, in a more or less restricted 
manner. But since the quality of adaptation is not essential 
and is brought about by action, the self is regarded as essen¬ 
tially unchanging. 7 

* PratisarbdhSnaifa hi purvaparakalasthayinam anubhavitSram upasthS- 
payati, nanubhfitimStram (i. i. i). 

* Anubhiitir aham. s Anubhavamy aham. 

« i. i. i. See also ii. 3. 18. 5 Cidrupa . . . caitanyaguijaka. 

6 Jiiataiva na prakasamatram. See also Bfh. Up., iv. 3. 7 and 14; 
iv. 5. 15 ; Chan., viii, 12. 3 and 4 ; viii. 26. 2 ; Praina,.iv. 9 ; vi. 5 ; Tait., 
ii. 4. 

7 i. 1. 1. 
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R£m5nuja disputes the view that consciousness is never 
an object. Though it is not an object when it illumines 
other things, it can and does frequently become an object. 
For common observation shows that the consciousness of one 
person becomes the object of the cognition of another, as when 
we infer something from the friendly or unfriendly appearance 
of another, or when one’s past states of consciousness become 
the objects of his present cognition. Consciousness does not 
lose its nature simply because it becomes an object of con¬ 
sciousness. We cannot say that consciousness is self-proved. 
For Ramanuja the essential nature of consciousness consists 
in its manifesting itself at the present moment through its own 
being to its substrate, or in being instrumental in proving 
its own object by its own being. 1 When unconscious things 
are revealed, they are not revealed to themselves. The other 
attributes of the self, such as atomic extension, eternity and 
so on, and the past states of consciousness, are revealed not 
through themselves, but through an act of knowledge different 
from them.* 


XI 

God 

From Ramanuja’s theory of knowledge, it follows that the 
real cannot be a bare identity. It is a determinate whole, 
which maintains its identity in and through the differences. 
While Ramanuja is clear that there exists an absolute self, 
he is equally clear that every finite reality is an expression 
of this self. To make reciprocal interaction among a plurality 
of existents possible, the constituent elements of the world- 
whole must have a common bond of unity and interdependence, 
which must be a spiritual principle. Not only logic, but 
religious experience, demands a conservation of the finite and 
an admission of the infinite as a personal being. The sense 
of personal communion with God involves a real fellowship 
with an " other,” divine personality. The nirguna Brahman, 

* Anubhdtitvaih nlma vartamanadaSayaih svasattayaiva svairayam 
pratiprakaiam&natvam, svasattayaiva svavi§ayas2Ldhanatvaih va (i. i. i). 

* See Srutapraka&ikd . 
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which stares at us with frozen eyes regardless of our selfless 
devotion and silent suffering, is not the god of religious insight. 
Samkara’s method, according to Ramanuja, leads him to a 
void, which he tries to conceal by a futile play of concepts. 
His nirguna Brahman is a blank, suggesting to us the famous 
mare of Orlando, which had every perfection except the one 
small defect of being dead. Such a Brahman cannot be known 
by any means, perception, inference, or scripture. 1 If the 
sources of knowledge are all relative, they cannot tell us 
of something which transcends experience ; if the scriptures 
are unreal, even so is the Brahman of which they relate. In 
the ultimate reality called God we have determination, limita¬ 
tion, difference, other-being which is at the same time dis¬ 
solved, contained and gathered together in the one. Finitude 
is in the infinite itself. Brahman has internal difference 
(svagatabheda) and is a synthetic whole, with souls and 
matter as his moments (cidacidviSista).* The qualities of 
being (sat), consciousness (cit), and bliss (ananda) give to 
Brahman a character and a personality. Brahman’s know¬ 
ledge is immediate, and is not dependent on the organs of 
sense. 3 He is all-knowing and has direct intuition of all. 
Brahman is the supreme personality, while the individuals 
are personal in an imperfect way. Personality implies the 
power to plan and realise one’s purposes. God is perfect 
personality, since he contains all experience within himself 
and is dependent on nothing external to him. The differences 
necessary for personality are contained within himself. The 
most prominent qualities of God are knowledge, power and 
love (karuna). Out of his love God has created the world, 
established laws, and helps constantly all who seek to attain 
perfect ion. 4 While each quality by itself is different from 
the others, they all belong to one identity and do not divide 
its integrity of being. The Lord’s connection with them is 
natural (svabhavika) and eternal (sanatana).s These attri¬ 
butes are said to be abstract, as distinct from matter and 
souls, which are also called the attributes of God. ISvara is 
the support (adhara) of his own essential qualities, as well as 

* i. i. 2. • I. i. 2; S.D.S., iv. s i. 2. 19. 

4 Rahasyatrayas&ra, xxiii. 5 R.B.,ii. 1 . 15 . 
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those of the objects dependent on him.* The Supreme has 
" a divine form peculiar to itself, not of the stuff of prakjti 
and not due to karma.” * A body is not a mere combination 
of the elements or something which is sustained by prana or 
life-breath. It is not the seat of the senses or the cause of 
pleasure-pain. It is, according to Ramanuja, " any substance 
which a conscious soul is capable of completely controlling 
and supporting for its own purposes, and which stands to the 
soul in an entirely subordinate relation.” 3 Though embodied, 
God does not suffer, seeing that karma, and not embodiedness, 
is the cause of suffering. 4 He is the Lord of karma, for the 
latter by itself cannot give rise to the consequences. Action, 
which is non-intelligent and transitory, is incapable of bringing 
about a result connected with a future time. 5 It is the 
supreme Lord that bestows the different forms of enjoyment 
in this and the heavenly world. We may say also that 
Brahman is devoid of form, 6 though connected with various 
forms, for “ the individual soul is connected with the shape 
of the body in which it dwells, since it participates in the 
pleasures and pains to which the body gives rise; but, since 
Brahman does not share these pleasures and pains, it has no 
form.” 7 Brahman is not touched by the suffering of souls 
or the mutations of matter. All evil is the result of past 
wrong, the product of the soul’s life in samsara. God is in 
no way responsible for it. Above the endless succession of 
existences, he dwells in light, where no shadow can dim his 
glory. 8 Such a life is possible for the liberated spirits also; 
much more therefore for God. 9 

Souls and matter are comprehended within the unity of 
the Lord’s essence and are related to the Supreme as attributes 
to a substance, as parts to a whole, or as body to the soul 10 
which animates it. They are also called prakaras or modes, 
Sesas or accessories, niyamya 11 or the controlled, while God 

* Rahasyatrayas&ra, iii. * i. 2. I. 

3 ii. 1. 9. 4 i. 1, 21. $ iii. 2. 37. 

6 Brahmarfiparahitatulyam eva. 7 iii. 2. 14. 

8 i. 1. 21. 9 iii. 3. 27. 

10 0 ?. J a £ at sarvaifa Sarlram te. R&mayava Yiaddhakaijtfa, i. 20. 26 ; 
Tiruvaymoyi, i. 1. 8; Bfh. Up., v. 7. 

11 NiySmyatvam is defined by VedSnta De6ika as *' tatsaihkalpadhina. 
satt&sthitipravjttikat vam. *' 
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is the supporter (prakari), controller (niyanta) and the principal 
($e$i). x They are real and permanent, though subject to the 
control of the one Brahman in all their modifications and 
evolutions. The relation of body to soul is said to bring out 
roughly the nature of the dependence of the world on God. 
Since the body (6arira) decays when the soul departs, it has 
only derivative being ; the movements of the body are subject 
to the will of the soul. 1 The world stands in the same relation 
to God, deriving its being from him and subject to his will.3 
ISvara exists, with the jiva as his inner and the world as his 
outer body. If souls and matter are attributes of God, it 
does not mean that they are not in themselves substances 
possessing attributes, with their own distinct modes, energies 
and activities. The illustration of the soul and body points 
out that the body has its own qualities, though it qualifies 
the soul. This hypothesis enables Ramanuja to account for 
the harmony of the universe and the interaction of the reals, 
so as to form one world. The world is one on account of the 
supreme mind wliich gives organic connection to the multi¬ 
plicity of spiritual reals and a place and a function to each of 
them. Souls (bhokta), matter (bhogya), and God (prerita) 4 are 
three, on account of their natural differences (svarupabheda), 
but one on account of the identity (aikyam) of the modes 
and substance (prakara and prakari).S Identity means only 
inseparable existence (aprthaksiddhi). 

Ramanuja’s conception of God is not that of a merely 
last term in an ascending series of real reflective self-conscious 
individuals, nor that of a merely transcendental Absolute 
existing above and beyond the finite universe. While the 
conscious and the unconscious objects of the universe coexist 
with God. they yet derive their existence from him and are 
sustaintd through him. The pluralistic universe is real in 
precisely the same sense as God is real. The universe, how¬ 
ever, depends on God as its ground, its ratio essendi, but not 
as its cause. God is not to be regarded as simply the immanent 
ground, for then God will have to be conceived as wholly 
differentiated into the “ many,” or the “ many ” will have to 

1 iii; R.B., ii. 4. 14. * SvarUpaSritam. SaifakalpAdhlnam. 

s ISvarasya rupairitam and icchSdhlnam. 

4 Svet. Up., i. 5 Brahman is prakSravi$i$taprak&ri. 
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be conceived as wholly absorbed into the undifferentiated 
oneness of God. To Ramanuja, God is both the transcendent 
and the immanent ground of the world. God is a person, 
and not a mere totality of other persons, and so he cannot 
be confused with the thinking individuals and the objects 
of their thought. 

God, from within the cosmic order, sustains it as its 
ultimate ground and support, and receives it back on its 
dissolution. 1 Creation and dissolution are not to be taken as 
events in time, but are to be interpreted as signifying logical 
dependence on the one Supreme. Brahman alone is uncaused, 
while all the rest is caused. 1 Though he is responsible for 
the world, which is imperfect, he is not touched by its imper¬ 
fections. The supreme spirit is identified with Vi§nu by 
Ramanuja, and the highest attributes are ascribed to him. 
Brahma and Siva are also Visnu.3 

The divine spirit can be envisaged in several ways. 
“ Brahman ” may denote the central unity when souls and 
matter are regarded as its attributes, or the combined whole 
when the real is said to be Brahman and Brahman alone. 
Brahman is the supreme reality, of which the world is the 
body or the attribute (vi£e$ana). This world may be manifest, 
as in creation, or unmanifest, as in pralaya. Even in the 
latter condition the attributes of souls and matter exist, 
though subtly. The condition of absolute liberation for all 
is the consummation of the world. It is the ideal aimed at 
by the process of the universe. When it is realised, the souls 
regain their innocence and exist in heaven facing God. Even 
nature displays its sattva form. This ideal world is inherent 
in God. It is a state already individualised. This condition 
cannot be identified with the state of souls and matter in 
pralaya. Apart from the world-body, ISvara has an ideal 
materiality, a sort of plastic stuff, through which he displays 
his boundless power of appearing diverse and multiple, though 
he is inwardly one and the same. Yet his essence is to be 
distinguished from this nityavibhQti also. 

* i. i. Cp. Tiruvdymoyi, x. 5. 3. R5m£nuja’s philosophy is called 
ViSi^t&dvaitam for the* reason, among others, that it insists on the non- 
duality of two different objects, vi§i$tayor advaitam. 

* ii. 3 * 9» J Cp. Tiruv<iymoyi> x. io. i. 
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RamUnuja supports his conception of reality from the 
scriptures. The Vedas declare that Brahman is full of 
auspicious qualities. " Truth, knowledge and infinite is 
Brahman," says the Upanisad. These several terms refer to 
the one supreme reality and declare that the absolute Brahman 
is unchangeable perfection, and possesses intelligence which 
is ever uncontracted, while the intelligence of released souls 
was for some time in a contracted condition. It is infinite 
(anantam), since its nature is free from all limitations of 
place, time and substance, and different in kind from all 
other things. Infinity characterises the qualities as well as 
the nature of Brahman, which is not the case with regard to 
the souls called eternal (nitya ). 1 It is first without a second, 
since there is no other God than God. Ramanuja admits 
that there are texts which deny all predicates to Brahman, 
but contends that they only deny finite and false attributes, 
and not all attributes whatsoever. When it is said that we 
cannot comprehend the nature of Brahman, it only means 
that the glory of Brahman is so vast that it eludes the grasp 
of the finite mind. The texts which deny plurality are 
explained as intended to deny the real existence of things 
apart from the supreme spirit which is identical with all 
things. The supreme spirit subsists in all forms as the 
soul of all (sarvasyatmataya). In the highest intuition the 
Upanisads declare that " one sees nothing else, hears nothing 
else, and knows nothing else " than Brahman. Ramanuja 
explains that “ when the meditating devotee realises the 
intuition (anubhava) of Brahman, which consists of absolute 
bliss, he does not see anything apart from it, since the whole 
aggregate of things is contained within the essence (svarupa) 
and outward manifestation (vibhuti) of Brahman.* Ramanuja 
interprets the famous text, “Tat tvam asi,” in accordance 
with his view of knowledge. Samkara is of opinion that the 
passage, “ That art thou,” is intended to bring out the 
metaphysical identity between Brahman and the individual 
soul, when their special characteristics are ignored. In the 
judgment, " This is that Devadatta,” the idea conveyed is 
of Devadatta and him alone. To understand the identity 

< DeSakaiavastuparicchedarahitam , , , sakaletaravastuvij 5 tlyam (i. i. a), 

• i- 3 7- 
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between S and P we must eliminate thisness and thatness. 
Until we do so, S and P are never identical, and the sentence 
would be affirming a contradiction. So the text, " That art 
thou,” means the absolute oneness of Brahman and the 
individual soul, which we should realise when we drop the 
imagined distinctions produced by avidya. Ramanuja argues 
against this contention and holds that every judgment is a 
synthesis of distincts. When Brahman and the individual 
soul are placed in the relation of subject and predicate 
(samanadhikaranya), 1 * 3 4 5 it follows that there is a difference 
between the two. Subject and predicate are distinct meanings 
referred to the same substance. If the two meanings cannot 
coinhere in the same substance, the judgment fails. We 
distinguish subject and predicate in their meaning or inten¬ 
sion, but unite them in their application or extension. So 
the text, “ That art thou,” brings out the complex nature of 
the ultimate reality, which has individual souls inhering in 
it.* Brahman and the jiva are related as substance and 
attribute (vi§e§a and vise§ana), or soul and body .3 If there 
were not a difference between the two, we could not say that 
the one is the other. There are statements recorded in the 
scripture where the mystic soul identifies himself with the 
supreme and calls on others to worship him. Indra’s state¬ 
ment, “ Meditate on me,” and Vamadeva’s declaration, “ I 
am Manu, I am Surya,” are interpreted by Ramanuja as 
affirming the view that Brahman is the inner self of all 
(sarvantaratmatvam) .4 Since the infinite one dwells in all, 
he may be said to dwell in any individual, and so one can 
say with Prahlada that as Brahman “ constitutes my * I' 
also, all is from me, I am all, within me is all.” 5 All words, 
directly or indirectly, refer to Brahman. 6 

1 Samanam = ekam, adhikarai^am — vi£e§a95n&m adhSrabhutarii viSe- 
pyam. 

* See also ii. i. 23. 

3 Jlvaparamatmanob Sarlr&tmabhavena tadatmyam na viruddham. See 
Vedarthasamgraha, pp. 32, 35, 44 and no. 

4 i. 1. 31. 

5 Vi$yu P. % i. 19. 85, quoted in R.B., i. 1. 31. 

Sarvagatv&d anantasya sa ev&ham avasthitafc 
Mattas sarvam aham sarvam mayi sarvaih sanStane, 

6 Veddrthasarhgraha, p. 30. 
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The Vai?$ava theology is based on the Vedas and the Agamas, 
the Pur Anas and the Prabandham. The Vedas speak of the Absolute 
in itself and the inner ruler. The Paflcaratra Agamas accept the theory 
of Vyuhas or manifestations. The Puranas inculcate the worship of 
the avatars, such as RAma and Kj*s$a. The Dravi<Ja Prabandham is 
full of devotional utterances addressed to the images in the shrines of 
South India. So it is said that the one Absolute identified with Visnu 
exists in five different modes, images and the like (area), incarnations 
(vibhava), manifestations (vyuha) like Saihkar^ana, Vasudeva, Prady- 
umna and Aniruddha, the subtle (suksma) form of VAsudeva or the 
supreme spirit and the inner ruler of all (antaryamin). Sometimes 
the highest mode (para) is said to be NarAyana or Brahman living in 
Vaikuntha, 1 where God is said to exist in a body made of pure sattva. 
God in his infinite fulness transcends his own manifestations. The 
perfect personality of God is not exhausted in its cosmical aspects. 
God has his own independent life, rendering possible personal relations 
with him. In Vaikuntha, the Lord is seated on the serpent Se§a, 
supported by his consort Laksmi. Lak$ml, the imaginative symbol 
of the creative enei y of God, becomes in later Vaisnavism the divine 
mother of the universe, who sometimes intercedes with God on behalf 
of weak and erring humanity. She is the power united eternally 
with the Lord. While l£vara symbolises justice, Laksmi stands for 
mercy, and the two qualities are united in the godhead. Lak§mi, the 
Sakti of Visnu, has the two forms of kriyA or the principle of regulation 
and control, and bhuti or the principle of becoming. These, answer¬ 
ing to force and matter, enable Visnu to become the efficient and the 
lnaterial causes of the universe. The Supreme has the six perfections 
of knowledge, energy, strength, lordship, vigour and brilliance.* While 
the highest spirit Vasudeva possesses all the six perfections, the three 
other vyuhas possess only two of these. The vyuhas, according to 
Ramanuja, are the forms which the highest Brahman assumes out 
of tenderness for his devotees. They are respectively the rulers of 
individual souls (Samkar?a^a), minds (Pradyumna) and egoity (Apirud- 
dha).3 The Vibhavarupas are the incarnations of Vi§£u. In his 
Introduction to the Gitabhd$ya t Ramanuja says that God in his infinite 
mercy " assumed various forms without putting away his own 
essential godlike nature, and time after time incarnated himself . . . 
descending not only with the purpose of relieving the burden of the 
earth, but also to be accessible to men, even such as we are, so 
revealing himself to the world as to be visible to the sight of all, and 
doing such other marvellous deeds as to ravish the hearts and eyes 
of all beings, high and low.” Ramanuja's God is not an impassive 
absolute who looks down upon us from the height of heaven, but joins 
us in the experiences of our life, shares our ends and works for the 


1 ParabrahmaparavAsudevadivacyo narayapafc (Yatlndramatadlpika). 

* See also Vtfttu P., vi. 5. 79. s R.B., ii. 2. 40. 
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upbuilding of the world. The avatars are literally the descents 
from the supernatural (aprakyta) to the natural (prakrta) order. 
They are principal (mukhya) or subordinate (gauna). When Vi§$u 
himself interferes with the natural order, we have a case of the 
former; the inspired souls* are the subordinate incarnations. The 
avatars are worshipped by the seeker for freedom, while the latter 
are resorted to by those who desire wealth, power and influence. 
God dwells in duly consecrated images (pratima or vigraha). 
Arthapancaka speaks of the suffering which the Lord out of his 
love for men undergoes in permitting himself to be embodied in 
an idol.* God, as the antaryamin, dwells in all beings and 
accompanies the soul in all its wanderings through heaven and 
hell. The God in man is like a flash of lightning in the heart of a 
blue cloud .3 God, as antaryamin, is said to be the highest of all.4 


XII 

The Individual Soul 

The absoluteness of God is qualified in Ramanuja so as to 
admit of the existence, within the scope of his universal 
activity, of free spirits, who, though they draw all they are 
from God, yet possess such spontaneity and choice that they 
deserve to be called persons. Ramanuja wages a vigorous and 
telling polemic against those who regard persons as vain varia¬ 
tions of the self-same absolute. The individual soul, through 
a mode of the supreme, is real, unique, eternal, endowed 
with intelligence and self-consciousness, without parts, un¬ 
changing, imperceptible and atomic. 5 It is different from the 
body, the senses, vital breath, and even buddhi. It is the 
knower, the agent (karta) and the enjoyer (bhokta). It is 
attached, on the human plane, to the gross body, the vital 

1 AveSavataras. 

* M Though omniscient, he appears as ignorant, though spirit as non¬ 
spirit, though his own master as one who is in the power of men, though 
omnipotent as powerless, though entirely free from needs as having needs, 
though all-protecting as helpless, though lord like servant, though invisible 
as visible, though unseizable as seizable." 

3 Nllatoyadamadhyastha vidyullekheva bhasvara (in Vedarthasamgraha). 

4 Cp. Parlca*$trarahasya . 

Purvapurvoditopasti vise?akslnakalma?ati. 

Uttarottaramurtlnam upastyadhikj*to bhavet. 

See S.D.S., iv. 

5 ii. 2, 19-32; ii. 3. 18. Y attndramatadipikd , viii. 
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breath, which is an instrument as much as the sense organs,* 
the five organs of action and manas. Manas reveals to the 
soul the inner states and, with the aid of the senses, conveys 
a knowledge of the outer states. The functions of manas are 
threefold: decision (adhyavasaya), self-love (abhimana), and 
reflection (cinta). 1 * * * * The atomic jiva has its seat in the 
hftpadma. In deep sleep it rests in it and in the highest 
self.3 Sleep is not a breach of the continuity of the self, as is 
evident from the continuity of work, from the fact of memory, 
from the statements of scripture, and from the adequacy of 
the hypothesis to ethical injunctions.4 In spite of the atomic 
size of the jiva, through its attribute of knowledge which 
expands and contracts, it is able to feel pleasure and pain all 
over the body, even as the flame of the lamp, though tiny 
in itself, illumines many things by means of its light, which 
is capable of contraction and expansion, s It can apprehend 
objects far away in space and remote in time. The cognition 
of the souls, as in the case of God, is eternal in character, 
self-sustained, extends over all things, and is valid; albeit 
its range is narrowed on account of defects, such as past 
karma and the like. 6 7 The plurality of souls is evident from 
the distribution of pleasures and pains.7 Until liberation, 
they are bound to prakrti, which serves as a vehicle (vahana) 
to the jiva, even as a horse does to the rider. The bondage 
to the body, “ this muddy vesture of decay,” obstructs the 
vision of the eternal and prevents the soul from recognising 
its kinship with God. 

The soul remains unchanged in its essential nature through 
all the processes of birth and death. It is bom many times 
into the sensible world and departs from it again ; but through¬ 
out it maintains its identity. At each pralaya, or destruction 
of the world, the particular forms of the souls are destroyed, 
though the souls themselves are indestructible. They cannot 

1 ii. 4. 10. 

* It is called buddhi, ahamkAra and citta according to these three 

functions. 

s iii. 2. 9. 4 iii. 2. 7. 5 ii. 3. 24-26. 

6 lgvarasyeva j Ivan Am api nityam jnAnarfi svatai ca sarvavi?ayam 

pramAtmakam ca, tattatkarmadido§avaiat sadikucitavi§ayam (Vedanta 
Degika: Se&vara Mltnamsa). 

7 ii. 1. 15. 
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escape the consequences of their past lives, and they are 
again thrust into the world at the new creation with appro¬ 
priate endowment®. Association with or dissociation from 
bodies, resulting in the contraction or expansion of intelligence, 
is what is meant by birth or death, and, until release, the 
souls are attached of necessity to bodies, though in pralaya 
they are connected with subtle stuff which does not admit 
of differentiation by name and form. 1 The self cannot bear 
witness to its own past, since memory does not reach beyond 
the present embodiment. 

The characteristic essence of the jiva is the consciousness 
of self (ahambuddhi). It is not a mere attribute of the self, 
which might perish, leaving the essential nature of the self 
unaffected. Self-distinction constitutes the very being of the 
self. Were it not so, there would be no point in striving for 
liberation. In the states of bondage and release the soul 
retains its character of a knowing subject (jnata). The self 
is also an active agent. It is because acts belong to the soul 
that it suffers the consequences of its acts. Simply because 
it has the power to act it does not, however, follow that it 
always acts. So long as the souls are attached to bodies 
due to karma, their acts are largely determined ; but when 
freed from the bodies, they realise their wishes by their mere 
will (samkalpad eva). 

The jiva is not one with God, since it differs in essential 
character from him. It is said to be a part (arhia) of Brahman. 
Though it cannot be a part cut out of the whole, since Brahman 
admits of no divisions, 1 yet it is comprised within the universal 
self. Ramanuja says that the souls are parts in the sense of 
vi£e$anas, qualified forms or modes of Brahman.3 The souls 
are regarded as the effects of Brahman, since they cannot 

> iii. 2. 5. 1 ii. 3. 42. 

3 “ The individual soul is a part (aih$a) of the highest self, as the light 
issuing from a luminous thing, such as fire or the sun, is a part of that body, 
or as the generic characteristics of a cow or a horse, and the white or black 
colour of things so coloured, are attributes and hence parts of the things 
in which those attributes inhere, or as the body is part of an embodied being. 
For by a part is meant that which constitutes one place (ekade^a) of something; 
a distinguishing attribute (viSe$a$a) is a part of the thing distinguished by 
that attribute (viSistavastu). Though the attribute and the substance 
stand to each other in the relation of part and whole, yet we observe them 
to differ in essential character " (ii. 3. 43). 
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exist apart from him, and yet they are not produced effects, 
as ether and the like. The essential nature of the soul does 
not alter. The change of state it undergoes relates to the 
contraction and expansion of intelligence, while the changes 
on which the production, e.g., of ether depend are changes 
of essential nature. 1 Characteristics of the soul, such as 
liability to pain, do not belong to God. He alone is free 
from the changes of essential nature, characteristic of non- 
conscious objects, and of contraction and expansion, charac¬ 
teristic of the souls. 

The indwelling of the supreme spirit does not deprive the 
jlva of its autonomy of will, though the mere effort of the 
individual soul is not enough for action. The co-operation 
of the supreme spirit is also necessary.* Though emphasising 
the autonomy of the individual soul in determining its future, 
and though admitting that a good man can transcend the 
merely natural laws of the universe, Ramanuja declares that 
God alone is the supreme moral personality, free from all 
bondage to matter and karma.3 God is called the £e§i, or the 
sovereign lord, between whom and the individual souls exists 
the relation of lord and liege expressed by the phrase £e§a- 
£e§ibhava. £e§itva is the absolute power of God to deal with 
the soul.♦ 

The questions of human freedom and divine sovereignty 
assume great importance in Ramanuja’s philosophy, since he 
is anxious to emphasise both. Individual souls depend 
entirely on God for their activity. God declares what is 
good and what is bad, supplies souls with bodies, gives them 
power to employ them, and is also the cause in an ultimate 
sense of the freedom and bondage of the souls. Yet, if the 
world has in it so much suffering and misery, it is not God 
that is responsible for it, but man, who has the power to 
work for good or evil. The will of man seems to constitute 
a limitation of the absoluteness of God. The souls, which 
have freedom of choice, may act so as to interfere with the 

* Svarflp 5 nyathdbhavalak?a*ia, ii. 3. 18. 

• ii. 3. 41. s i. i. 21. 

4 Cp. with this Lotze's theory that the soul is aware of its own unity 
and is a real individual distinct from God and from every other soul, though 
the soul derives its character from che creative and sustaining nature of God. 
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will of God. If the absolute God is obliged to take note of 
and act according to the law of karma, he is not absolute. 
Ramanuja escapes from this difficulty by urging that God is 
ultimately the cause of the actions of all men. But this is 
not Calvinism, for God acts according to certain laws which 
are the expression of his nature. God does not make the 
soul do good or evil acts according to his caprice, but shows 
his constancy of nature by acting according to the law of 
karma. If the law of karma is independent of God, then 
God’s absoluteness is compromised. The critic who declares 
that we cannot save the independence of God without sacri¬ 
ficing the doctrine of karma has not the right conception of 
the Hindu idea of God. The law of karma expresses the will 
of God. The order of karma is set up by God, who is the ruler 
of karma (karmadhyak§ah). Since the law is dependent on 
God’s nature, God himself may be regarded as rewarding the 
righteous and punishing the wicked . 1 To show that the law 
of karma is not independent of God, it is sometimes said 
that, though God can suspend the law of karma, still he does 
not will to do so . 1 Pledged to execute the moral law which 
is the eternal expression of his righteous will, he permits evil 

» ii. 2. 3 ; iii. 2. 4. 

* Lokacarya says : " Though, on account of his power to do as he likes, 
God can liberate at one and the same time all the soul9 by circumventing, 
i.e . removing, the karma of the soul, which depends on him for it 9 essence, 
permanence, and the like, his decision that he will subject the souls to the 
restrictions of the scriptures, i.e. the law of karma, is due to his mere wish 
for the joy of the play.*’ Yattheccharh kartum gaktatvat sakalatmano 'pi 
yugapad eva muktan karturii samarthatve 'pi sv 3 .dhlnasvarupasthityadin§.t- 
manah karma vyajlkftya dfirlkj-tya Sastramaryadaya tin aAglkuryim ittham 
sthiti UlSrasecchayaiva (Tattvatraya, p. 108). God is the first cause, while 
karma is the secondary one. " The divine being . . . having engaged in 
sport befitting his might and greatness (svamah&tmyanugu^alfiapravrttab), 
and having settled that work (karma), is of a twofold nature (dvaividhyam), 
good and evil, and having bestowed on all individual souls bodies and sense- 
organs enabling them to enter on such work and the power to control their 
bodies and organs (tanniyamanaiakti), and having himself entered into 
their souls as their inner self, abides within them. . . , The souls endowed 
with all the powers imparted to them by the Lord . . . apply themselves 
on their own part and in accordance with their own wishes to work out 
good or evil (svayam eva svecch£nugugyena pugyapuQyarfipe karmagl 
up&dadate). the Lord then recognising him who performs good acts as 
one who conforms to his commands, blesses him with piety and wealth, 
happiness and release, while he makes him who transgresses his commands 
experience the opposites of all these " (ii. 2. 3). 
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which he might otherwise arrest. The inner ruler has regard 
in all cases to the volitional effort which prompts a man's 
action. 1 He does not care to upset his own laws and interfere 
with the world-scheme. God, though immanent in the world, 
does not wish to be intrusive. 

There are three classes of jivas: eternal (nitya), or those 
who dwell in Vaikuntha, enjoying bliss and free from karma 
and prakrti; the freed (mukta), or those who achieve libera¬ 
tion through their wisdom, virtue and devotion; the bound 
(baddha), or those who wander in samsara owing to their 
ignorance and selfishness. 2 While the soul can rise to the 
highest, it can also sink to the lowest, becoming more and 
more immersed in the body till the life of intelligence is lost, 
as it were, in the obscure animal movements of sensation 
and appetite.3 The souls wandering in samsara are distin¬ 
guished into four classes: celestial or superhuman, human, 
animal, and stationary (sthavara). While all souls are of one 
kind, their distinctions are due to the bodies with which they 
wre associated. Even caste differences among the souls are 
due to their connection with different kinds of bodies. In 
themselves, the souls are neither human nor heavenly, neither 
Brahmin nor Sudra. The souls in samsara are grouped into 
those desirous of enjoyment and those desirous of deliverance. 
Until the soul attains release it has to be reborn to experience 
the fruits of karma. The soul, when moving towards another 
embodiment, is enveloped by the rudiments of the elements 4 
which serve as the substrate of life.5 The subtle body persists 
so long as the state of bondage lasts. 6 The released go by 
the devayana, the good go by pitryana, while the wicked 
return to earth immediately, without passing to the moon. 
There are agents of God who lead the soul on its upward 
way.7 If souls are in any way sharers in the divine nature, 
they must have once possessed its freedom and purity. How 
did they lose these and transfer themselves to the rule of 
karma? Ramanuja holds that neither reason nor scripture 

1 ii. 8. 41. 

* See Rahasyatrayasdra, iv. There are some Vi£i§t&dvaitins who believe 
in those who are for ever bound to the wheel of samsara (nityabaddhafe). 
See Tattvamuhtdhal&pa, ii. 27-28. 

s i. 1. 4. 4 iii. 1. 1. 5 iii. 1. 3. 

* iv. 2. 9, and iii. 3. 30. 1 iv. 3. 4. 
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can tell us how karma got the souls into its power, because 
the cosmic process is beginningless (anadi). 


XIII 

Matter 

Prakrti or matter, kala or time, and £uddhatattva or pure 
matter, are the three non-conscious substances. They are 
objects of experience (bhogya), liable to changes and indifferent 
to the ends of man . 1 The existence of prakrti is not an object 
of perception or of inference. It is accepted on the authority 
of the scripture . 3 Its three qualities of sattva, rajas and 
tamas are evolved in it at the time of the world-creation. 
In pralaya matter exists in an extremely subtle condition, 
without distinction of name and form, and is called tamas. 
Matter is uncreated (aja), though its forms appear and dis¬ 
appear. 

At creation, from the tamas mahat appears ; from mahat ahaihkara 
or bhutadi. From sattvika ahaihkara arise the eleven senses, from 
the t&masa, the five tanmatras, or five elements, and rajas&hamkara 
helps both these processes.s From ahamkfira comes the subtle element 
of sound and then aka£a; from &k&£a comes the subtle element of 
touch, and then air and so on for the other elements also. From the 
qualities of sound, touch, etc., we infer corresponding substances. 
Sound is in all the elements. The feeling of touch is of three kinds, 
hot, cold and neutral. There are five colours, which are subject to 
changes under the action of heat. The Vi&i§t&dvaitins do not admit 
any real space independent of akSia, and argue that we fix certain 
points in it as east where the sun rises and west where it sets, and 
measure proximity and distance from these standpoints.* Pr&ga or 
vital breath, is not to be confused with the senses, but is only a peculiar 
condition (avasthavi£e$a) of air. 5 Unlike the S&ihkhya, the Vi£i§t- 
ftdvaita holds that the development of pralqrti is caused and controlled 
by I^vara. 6 

Kala or time is given an independent place. It is the 
form of all existence.7 It is an object of perception, Dis- 

* S.D.S., iv. » Tattvamuhtdkaldpa, i. n. 

3 Sarvdrthasiddhi , i. iz. 4 Tattvamuktdkaldpa, i. 48. 

$ Ibid., i. 53-54. 6 Sarvdrthasiddhi, i. 16. 

1 According to Tattvatraya, k&la is tattvadflnyam. 
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tinctions of days, months, etc., are based on the relations 
of time. 1 

While prakfti has the three gunas of sattva, rajas and 
tamas, 6uddhatattva has only sattva. It is the stuff of the 
body of God in his condition of nityavibhuti. It does not 
conceal the nature within. God reveals himself as a cosmic 
force through his lilavibhuti with the aid of prakfti, and in 
his transcendent existence through his nityavibhuti with the 
aid of Suddhatattva. 

All these non-conscious entities work in obedience to the 
will of God.* They are not in themselves good or bad, but 
happen to please or pain the individuals according to then- 
karma. It is God that determines their behaviour, for “ if 
the effects of things depended on their own nature alone, 
everything would at all times be productive for all persons 
either of pleasure or of pain only.. But this is not observed 
to be the case." “ To the highest Brahman, which is subject 
to itself only, the same connection is the source of playful 
sport, consisting in this, that he guides and controls those 
things in various ways.’’ 3 The world will appear to be 
essentially blissful to one who has freed himself from all 
bonds of karma and avidya. While both souls and matter 
constitute the body or the attributes of God, he is directly 
connected with the souls and only indirectly with matter, 
which is controlled by the souls. Matter is more completely 
dependent on Brahman than the souls, which have freedom 
of choice. The latter can partake in the divine life, and thus 
be lifted above change and death. 


XIV 

Creation 

According to Ramanuja, every effect involves a material 
cause, and the effect of the world implies free existing souls 
and unevolved matter. Though souls and matter are the modes 
(prakaras) of God, they have enjoyed the kind of individual 

' Upadhibhedab (Tattvamuktdkaldpa, i. 69). * ii. 2. 2. 

s iii. 2. 12. 
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existence which is theirs from all eternity, and cannot be 
entirely resolved into Brahman. They have a sort of secondary 
subsistence, which is enough to enable them to develop on 
their own lines. They exist in two different conditions which 
periodically alternate, the first being a subtle state when 
they do not possess the qualities by which they are ordinarily 
known, when there is no distinction of individual name and 
form, when matter is unevolved (avyakta) and intelligence is 
contracted (samkucita). It is the state of pralaya when 
Brahman is said to be in a causal condition (karanavastha). 
When creation takes place on account of the will of the Lord, 
subtle matter becomes gross and souls enter into connection 
with material bodies corresponding to the degree of merit or 
demerit acquired by them in previous forms of existence, and 
their intelligence undergoes a certain amount of expansion 
(vikasa). Brahman, with, souls and matter thus manifested, 
is said to be in the effect condition (karyavastha). Creation 
and destruction are only relative and signify different states 
of the same causal substance, namely Brahman.* Souls and 
matter have a twofold existence, a causal existence and an 
effect existence. In their causal existence the souls are 
unmaterialised and nature is in equipoise; but when the 
time for creation comes, the souls, under the influence of their 
karma, disturb the equilibrium of the three gunas, and prakrti 
works out the fruits of their karma under divine providence. 
It is to enable the souls to undergo the experiences for which 
their deeds have entitled them that creation is brought about. 
God creates the world to suit the karma of the souls. In this 
sense God’s creative act is not independent or absolute. 1 

According to the Paflcaratra account, a distinction is made between 
pure creation (iuddhasrsfi) and gross creation. The former is not so 
much a creation as the everlasting expression of the inwardness of 
God’s being, wherein the qualities of God, omniscience (jfiSna), lord- 
ship centred in unimpeded activity (ai£varya), power to originate the 
cosmos (Sakti), strength to support all (bala), changelessness (virya) 
and the divine self-sufficiency and splendour (tejas) manifest them¬ 
selves. These qualities form the body of VSsudeva and LaksmI, or 
of Visudeva associated with LaksmI. The Vyuhas and the Vibhavas 
also belong to the pure creation. Vaikuptha, which has for its 


* See R.B.G., xiii. a ; ix. 7. 


» U. 1. 34-35. 
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material cause guddhasattva belongs to the pure creation. 1 The gross 
creation takes place in the order already mentioned by means of 
prakfti, composed of the three gu$as.» For God, the creation of the 
world is said to be mere Ilia or sport.3 The metaphor of Ilia brings 
out the disinterestedness, freedom and joy underlying the act of 
creation. It enables Ramanuja to insist on the absolute freedom and 
independence of God. Nature and souls are instruments of God's 
play, and cannot at any time offer any resistance to his will. The 
whole drama is undertaken by the Lord at his own sweet will.4 

Samkara’s difficulty, that from Brahman, which is absolute 
perfection, the world of imperfection cannot be said to take 
its rise, at any rate that it is impossible for the finite mind 
to account for the rise of the finite from out of the infinite, 
does not trouble Ramanuja, since he is willing to accept on 
the authority of the Sruti that the finite springs from the 
infinite. What the Sruti says must be capable of being 
logically determined. Does it or does it not depend on the 
will of God that there be unevolved matter and immaterial 
souls ? It is quite true that these given elements, on which 
the divine will is dependent in creation, are not given from 
outside, as Madhva believes, but inhere in God as his modes. 
At any rate, the will of God is dependent on their pre-existence. 
It is theoretically possible to imagine that with a different 
kind of material the world could have been shaped better. 
God could not choose the best of all possible worlds, but was 
obliged to make the best of the given one. Brahman has 
absolutely non-conditioned existence^ which is not the case 
with non-intelligent matter, which is the abode of change and 
the souls implicated in matter. But it is difficult to conceive 
how Brahman could be supposed to be unchangeable in view 
of the changing conditions of his attributes, souls and matter. 

1 The Bengal School of Vai?tiavism accepts this scheme, but substitutes 
for Vi$$u and Lak?ml, Kr?$a and RAdhA. 

• The Paficaratra Sariihitas admit an intermediate creation also. 

) Cp. Krl^A harer idam sarvam ; again, hare viharasi krI<LA kantukair- 
iva jantubhih; and also the Sutra, lokavat tu Ilia kaivalyam. 

« Svasamkalpakftam (R.B.G., i. 25). Cp. 

" God tastes an infinite joy 
In infinite ways." (Browning: Paracelsus .) 

5 NirupAdhikasatta, i. 1. 2. Cp. Srutaprak&iikd: Kenapi pariijama- 
vi&egega tattadavasthasya satta sopAdhikasattA, a to nirupAdhikasatla 
nirvikfiratvam. 

VOL. n 23 
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These modes (prak&ras) change from a subtle to a gross con¬ 
dition and vice versa, and Ramanuja is obliged to concede 
that l£vara is also subject to change. 1 Ramanuja makes the 
finite the attribute of the infinite. From this view it should 
follow that the infinite cannot exist without its attribute, 
and so the attribute is necessary to the infinite. Yet RamSnuja 
is unable to concede it in view of the many opposed scriptural 
texts. Commenting on the passage, “ These beings are not 
in me,” 1 Ramanuja says : “ By my will I am the supporter 
of all beings, and yet there is no help to me from any of these 
beings.” '* No kind of help whatever is contributed by these 
towards my existence.” 3 The existence of the world is 
completely immaterial to the divine being. Such a view is 
hardly consistent with Ramanuja's general position, that the 
world has its basis in the nature of God. Commenting on 
the passage of the Gita that “ I enjoy whatever is offered 
with devotion, be it a leaf or a flower,” Ramanuja observes: 
“ Even though I remain in the enjoyment of my own natural, 
unbounded and inestimable bliss, I enjoy these as if I obtained 
a beloved object which lies far beyond the path of my desire.” ♦ 
God is ready to acquire some happiness through the willing 
devotion of his devotees, though he is not equally ready to 
be touched by the pain and the suffering of others. If the 
souls are parts of the Lord, then the latter must be afflicted 
by the pain caused to the soul in its experiences, even as 
the individual suffers from the pain affecting his hand or 
foot. So the supreme Lord would suffer more pain than the 
soul. 5 But R§manuja contends that the suffering of the 
souls does not pollute the nature of God. If the acts of 
creation, maintenance and destruction give God delight, are 
we to think that God’s delight is capable of modifications, 
and is increased by these operations ? God's nature as 
transcendent spirit is one of delight, and the modifications 
of his attributes also add to his joy. As the relation between 
soul and body is not logically determined, the relation between 
the transcendent delight which is perfect and incapable of 

> Ubhayaprak 3 .ravisi?te niyantramSe tadavasthatadubhayaviSi^tat&rfl- 
pavik&ro bhavati (R.B., ii. 3. 18). • B.G., ix. 4. 

» Matsthitau tair na kaScid upak&rab (R.B.G., ix. 4). 

4 R.B.G., ix. 26. 1 S.B., ii. 3. 43. 
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variation and that derived from the changes of his body is 
not intelligibly stated. 

RamSnuja protests vigorously against the doctrine of 
may& and the phenomenality of the world. If the distinc¬ 
tions of the world are due to the imperfections of man's mind, 
then, for God, there should be no such distinctions; but 
scripture tells us that God creates the world, allots to different 
souls their rewards, thus indicating that God reckons with 
the world of distinction. It cannot be said that the multi¬ 
plicity is unreal, even as a mirage is ; for the latter is unreal 
because our activity prompted by it is unsuccessful; but not 
so the activity based on the perception of the world. Nor 
is it logical to urge that the reality of the world, testified by 
perception, is sublated by the testimony of the scripture; 
for the spheres of perception and scripture are quite different, 
and so they cannot contradict each other. 1 All knowledge 
reveals objects.* To say that objects do not exist, simply 
because they do not persist, is rather strange. The argument 
involves a confusion between opposites and distincts. Dis¬ 
tinction is not denial. Where two cognitions are mutually 
contradictory, then both cannot be real. “ But jars, pieces 
of cloth and the like do not contradict one another, since 
they are separate in place and time. If the non-existence of 
a thing is cognised at the same time and the same place 
where and when its existence is cognised, we have a mutual 
contradiction of two cognitions. But when of a thing that 
is perceived in connection with some place and time, the 
non-existence is perceived in connection with some other 
place and time, there arises no contradiction.” 3 In the 
example of mistaking the rope for a snake, the cognition of 
non-existence arises in connection with the given place and 
time. So there is contradiction. But if an object perceived 
now does not exist at another time and place, we cannot 
rush to the conclusion that the thing is unreal. Both Samkara 

1 AkAAavayvAdibhftta . . . padarthagrAhi pratyak?aih; 6Astram tu 
pratyak$Adyaparicchedya sarvAntar&tmatvasatyatvAdyanantavi§e?aflavi£i§ta 
brahmasvarupa . . . vi^ayam, iti $&strapratyak?ayor na virodhafr ( Veddrtha - 
sathgraha, p. 87). 

* ArthaprakASa. 

3 De&ntarak&lAntarasaihbandhitay&aubbtttasyftayadefok&layor abhavi- 
pratipattau na virodhal? (i. 1. 1). 
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and Ramanuja lay stress on the logic of identity 1 ; only 
Ramanuja believes that a true identity implies distinction 
and determination, though not contradiction and denial. 

Ramanuja urges several objections against the Advaita 
doctrine of avidya. What is the seat (aiiaya) of avidyS.? 
It cannot be Brahman, who is full of perfections. It cannot 
be the individual, who is the product of avidya. Avidya 
cannot conceal Brahman, whose nature is self-luminosity. If 
self-luminous consciousness, which is without object and 
without substrate, becomes through the influence of an imper¬ 
fection residing within itself conscious of itself as connected 
with numberless objects, is that imperfection real or unreal ? 
It is not real, according to Advaita; it cannot be unreal, 
according to Ramanuja, since it is something permitted by 
God himself. In human knowledge, where something unmani¬ 
fested becomes manifested, we may assume the existence of 
some entity which hindered the manifestation. But there 
is no need to attribute to Brahman any such defect. Again, 
if avidya involves Brahman also in its meshes, then universal 
falsehood will alone be the reality, and we cannot escape 
from it. The nature (svarupa) of avidya cannot be logically 
determined. It is neither real nor unreal. To say that a 
thing is indefinable (anirvacaniya) is illogical. No means of 
knowledge (pramana) testifies to the existence of avidya. 
Neither perception nor inference nor revelation establishes it. 
In the scriptures maya is used to indicate the wonderful 
power possessed by God, who has nothing to do with an 
eternal unreal avidya. On the Advaita view, even the scrip¬ 
tures are a part of the world-error, and the whole foundation 
of knowledge is destroyed. If cessation (nivartana) of avidya 
takes place by means of the knowledge of Brahman devoid of 
attributes and qualities, then it cannot take place, since such 
knowledge is impossible. The abolition (nivrtti) of avidya, 
which is a concrete reality, cannot be brought about by 
abstract knowledge The world, forsooth, is too great and 
meaningful to be lightly dismissed as a mere product of 
avidya. The real avidya to which we are the victims is that 
power of illusion which makes us believe that we ourselves 
and the world are independent of Brahman. 

* S.B., ii. 2. 33 ; R.B., ii. 2. 31. 
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XV 

Ethical and Religious Life 

The jivas in samsara, with their souls shrouded in bodies, 
are like islanders who live unconscious of the sea. They 
believe that they are not so much modes of God as products 
of nature. On account of its past deeds, the soul finds itself 
confined in a material body, its inner light obscured by the 
outer darkness. It mistakes the garment of nature for its 
true self, attributes to itself the qualities of the body, loves 
the fleeting pleasures of human existence as true bliss, and 
turns its face away from God. The downfall of the soul is 
due to karma and avidya, which bring about its embodiment. 
The connection of soul, which is pure spirit, with matter is 
the degradation of the soul. Its sin is not merely a check 
to its own upward progress, but is also an offence against 
God. Avidya has to be displaced by vidya, or the intuition 
that God is the fundamental self of all. 

Ramanuja grants to the individual souls freedom to act 
according to their own will. So far as responsibility is con¬ 
cerned, each individual is an other to God, a different person. 
When the soul fails to recognise its dependence on God, God 
helps it to realise the truth by the machinery of karma, which 
inflicts punishments on the soul, thus reminding it of its 
sinful efforts. Through the operation of the indwelling God, 
the soul recognises its sinfulness and entreats God for help. 
In Ramanuja’s philosophy great emphasis is placed on the 
conviction of sin and man’s responsibility for it. Yamuna- 
carya describes himself as “ the vessel of a thousand sins ” 
and implores the grace of God. The Vaisnava faith does not 
encourage tapas or austerities. 

As a theist, Ramanuja believes that salvation is possible, 
not through jnana and karma, but through bhakti and prasad a 
(grace). JnSna, in the scriptures, stands for dhyana, or medi¬ 
tation, and nididhyasana or concentrated contemplation. 1 
Bhakti is gained through concentration on the truth that 

* iii. 4. 26. 
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God is our innermost self and that we are but modes of his 
substance. But such jnana cannot be had unless the bad 
karma is destroyed. Work undertaken in a disinterested 
spirit helps to remove the past accumulations. So long as 
karma enjoined in the scriptures is undertaken with a selfish 
motive, the end cannot be gained. The results of ceremonial 
observances are transitory, while the result of the knowledge 
of God is indestructible (aksaya); but if we perform work 
in the spirit of dedication to God it helps us in our effort 
after salvation. 1 Work performed in such a spirit develops 
the sattva nature and helps the soul to see the truth of 
things. The two, jnana and karma, are means to bhakti, or 
the power which tears up our selfishness by the roots, gives 
new strength to the will, new eyes to the understanding and 
new peace to the soul. 

Bhakti or devotion is a vague term extending from the 
lowest form of worship to the highest life of realisation. It 
has had a continuous history in India from the time of the 
IJg-Veda 1 to the present day. Bhakti, in Ramanuja, is man’s 
reaching out towards a fuller knowledge of God quietly and 
meditatively. He insists on an elaborate preparation for 
bhakti, which includes viveka, or discrimination of food 3 ; 
vimoka, or freedom from all else and longing for God ; abhyasa, 
or continuous thinking of God; kriya, or doing good to others 4; 
kalyana, or wishing well to all; satyam, or truthfulness; arja- 
vam, or integrity; daya, or compassion; ahimsa, or non-violence*; 
dana, or charity ; and anavasada, or cheerfulness and hope.5 
Thus bhakti is not mere emotionalism, 6 but includes the 

1 Tadaxpitakhilac 3 xata (Narada : Bhakti SUtra , p, 19). 

* Cp. " All my thoughts, seeking happiness, extol Indra, longing for 
him; they embrace him as wives embrace a fair young bridegroom, him 
the divine giver of gifts, that he may help me. My mind is directed to 
thee, Indra, and does not turn from thee ; on thee I rest my desire, O much 
invoked one " (R.V., x. 43. 1.) 

3 Saihkara’s interpretation that we should not be attached to the things 
of sense is better. 

4 Five kinds are distinguished, which are study, worship of God, duties 
to forefathers, human society and animal creation. 

J S.D.S., iv. 

6 Svapne$vara, commenting on the word “ anurakti M used by S&g^ilya* 
says that anu means after, and rakti attachment, and so anurakti is attach¬ 
ment which comes after the knowledge of God. Blind attachment is not 
bhakti. 
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training of the will as well as the intellect.* It is knowledge 
of God as well as obedience to his will.* Bhakti is loving 
God with all our mind and with all our heart. It finds its 
culmination in an intuitive realisation of God.3 

Bhakti and mok?a are organically related, so that at every 
stage of bhakti we are perfecting ourselves. Bhakti is salva¬ 
tion in becoming, and is regarded as superior to the other 
methods, since it is its own reward (phalarupatvat).4 The 
soul becomes through bhakti more and more vividly conscious 
of its relation to God, until at last it surrenders itself to God, 
who is the soul of its soul. Then there is no longer self-love 
or self-seeking, since God has taken the place of self and the 
whole life is transfigured. Nammajvar says: “ In return 

for thy great and good gift—the mingling of my spirit with 
thine—I have entirely yielded up my spirit to thee.” 5 Every 
drop of one’s blood, every beat of one’s heart, and every 
thought of one’s brain are surrendered to God. It is a case 
of “ I yet not I.” Bhakti is distinguished into formal (vaidhl) 
and supreme (mukhya). The formal is the lower phase, 
where we indulge in prayers, ceremonies and image-worship. 
All these help the soul onward, but cannot by themselves 
save the soul. We must worship the supreme ; for nothing 
else, in the last analysis, can serve as the object of 
meditation. 6 

Prapatti is complete resignation to God,7 and is, according 

* JfiAnakarmAnugrhltam bhaktiyogam (R.B.G., Introduction). Dhlprlti- 
rfipfi bhaktifr ( Tattvamukt&kalapa ). 

* In Veddrthasarhgraha , Ramanuja distinguishes between sadhana-bhakti 
and para-bhakti. The former includes control of body, mind and speech, 
performance of one's duties, study, non-attachment, etc. 

3 i. i. i. 4 Narada: Bhakti Sutra, p. 26. 

J Tiruvaymoyi, ii. 3. 4. 

* RSmSnuj a quotes a teacher to the effect: " From Brahma to a tuft 
of grass all things that live in the world are subject to saihsAra due to 
karma, therefore they cannot be helpful as objects of meditation, since 
they are all in ignorance and subject to samsara.” i. 1. 1. 

Abrahmastambaparyanta j agadantarvyavasthitafc 
Fraginab karmajanitasamsaravaiavartinab- 
Yatas tato na te dhyane dhyaninAm upakarakab 
Avidyantargatas sarve te hi sarhsaragocarab. 

7 See R.B.G., Introduction to ch. vii and vii. 14. Six factors are dis¬ 
tinguished in prapatti, which are: (1) acquisition of qualities which would 
make one a fit offering to God (anukQlyasya saihpattib); (2) avoidance of 
conduct not acceptable to God (pratikulyasya varjanam) ; (3) faith that 
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to the Bhagavatas, the most effective means for gaining 
salvation. It is open to all, the learned as well as the 
ignorant, the high as well as the low, while the path of bhakti, 
involving as it does jnana and karma, is confined to the three 
upper classes. But anyone, after taking instruction from a 
preceptor, may fling himself on the bosom of God and take 
refuge in him. According to the Southern school (Tengalais), 
which follows more closely the tradition of the Alvars, prapatti 
is the only way to salvation, and no more effort on the part 
of the devotee is necessary. God saves the soul who has 
utterly surrendered himself to him. The Northern school 
(Vadagalais) holds that prapatti is one way of reaching the 
goal, and not the only way. For them human effort is an 
essential factor in salvation. The individual who has qualified 
himself by karma, jnana, bhakti and prapatti wins the favour 
of the Lord. This school upholds the markatanyaya, or the 
monkey theory, since the young monkey is to exert and 
stick to the mother; while the Southern holds the marjara- 
nyaya or the cat theory, since the kitten is taken up by the 
cat with its mouth. This school holds that nothing depends 
on man’s effort, for the grace of God selects the individuals 
to be freed. It also believes that the soul is seized by God 
in one supreme act, which need not be repeated, while the 
Northern section insists on the continuous offering of the soul 
to God. 

In the Bhagavata Parana bhakti is less restrained in its 
character than in Ramanuja. A certain tendency to extrava¬ 
gant enthusiasm marks the opening of the religious sense in 
men. The individual undergoing the conversion of the soul 
has the shudder of awe and delight. In the Bhagavata bhakti 
is a surging emotion which thrills the whole frame, chokes 
speech, and leads to trance. The Bhagavata is indifferent to 
sacrificial observances and declares that we must love God 
for his own sake and not for any reward. It admits that 
union with God is open to any individual, if he cares for it. 
He. can obtain it through bhakti, but the soul who rem ains 

God would protect him (rak§i§yatiti vi£vasab); (4) appeal for protection 
(goptftvavaragam); (5) a feeling of one’s own littleness (karpa^yam); and 
(6) absolute surrender (atmasamarpagam). The last is one with prapatti 
though'the others are means to it. 
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ever distinct from God he worships is happier than one who 
becomes absorbed in God. 1 We find in the God of the Bhaga - 
vata an intimately human feeling. He is not free (asvatantra), 
as he is subject to the will of his devotees (bhaktaparadhina).* 
Without the church of his saints, God does not think much 
of himself.3 A striking feature of the Bhagavata is the idealisa¬ 
tion of the story of Kr§na and the gopis. The legend is trans¬ 
formed into the ideal of bhakti and, as we shall see, the later 
sects of Vai§navism are influenced by it. 

Vai§nava devotion has used the most intimate human relations 
as symbols of the relation of man and God. God is viewed as the 
teacher, the friend, the father, the mother, the child, and even as the 
beloved. The last is stressed by the Ajvars, the Bhagavata Purana 
and the Bengal school of Vaisnavism. In the best love, as in bhakti, 
to live in the presence of the beloved is the highest happiness and 
creative productivity; to live without him or her is pain and despair 
and barrenness. We think that the use of the symbolism of love is 
wrong because we assume that sensual attraction is all in all in love ; 
but in true love there is little of sensual attraction. Many women, 
as well as some men, who in love are above the level of beasts, will 
protest that love is not a mere search after new sensations. In true 
love, the two souls trust each other more than all others they have 
met or known before. The lover is ready to fight the world, endure 
all privations and feel happy in poverty, exile and persecution, for the 
sake of the beloved. Even if he or she is sundered from the other 
through many difficulties, so that reunion seems remote, nay impos¬ 
sible, yet he or she cannot afford to lose the other and, at the risk of 
losing everything else, keeps alive the eternal link created by mutual 
love which cannot be broken even by death. The stories of Sita and 
S&vitri, Damayanti and Sakuntala have burnt this lesson into the 
heart of India. No wonder the Indian Vaisnava looks upon God as 
his beloved,4 and tries to redirect to God the passions, longings and 
transports of human love. The bhaktas feel helpless and restless when 
they lose the presence of God, for nothing else can satisfy them. In 
many of their hymns we find the cry of the heart for God, the sense 

* Bhagavata, iii. 25. 33. * ix. 4. 67. 

3 NSham Jltminam a£aste madbhaktair sadhubhir vina (ix. 4. 6). Cp. 
Bhaktapra^o hi kjr$na£ ca kr§$apran& hi vai$$aval? (Ndradapaficardlra, ii. 36). 

4 Cp. Sa eva v&sudevo 'sau s&k$at pura§a ucyate 

StrlprSyam itarat sarvarh jagad brahmapurassaram. 

The supreme Lord is the only man ; all others, from Brahma downwards, 
are women, i.e. depend on him and long to be united with him. Cp. also 
Sv&mitv&tmatva£e$itvapuihstv 3 .dyas svimino 
Svebhyo dasatvadehatva$e?atvastrltvadayinab. 
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of devastating desolation in his absence, the anticipated joy in his 
fellowship and a sense, real though undefined, of the preciousness of 
his love. In the rapt utterances of the Vaisijava saints, we feel the 
ecstatic joy of the mystic desirous of union with God in a spiritual 
sense. " Thou splendid light of heaven/' cries Nammajvar, " thou 
art in my heart melting and consuming my spirit. When shall I 
become one with thee ? " 1 Deep attachment to God results in an 
indifference to all else.* 

The Hindu devotee does not seek to destroy desire, but attempts 
to lift it from earth to heaven, seeks to withdraw it from creation 
that he may centre it on the Creator. Manavaja says : " The pleasure 
which arises for the ignorant from sense-objects, the same is called 
bhakti when directed to God ; in the case of Nammajvar, this bhakti 
has become love for the beautiful Lord, hence for Ajvars there arises 
the ‘ love ' type of devotion." 3 While many of those who employ 
the symbolism of bridegroom and bride are free from all traces of 
eroticism and morally impeccable, it cannot be denied that there were 
abuses of it .4 But such abuses were deviations from the normal path. 

The distinctions of caste do not touch the nature of the. 
soul. At best they belong to the bodies and determine the 
duties which the different individuals owe to society. But 
caste has nothing to do with the qualities of souls. Some 
of the Alvars worshipped by the Brahmins were Sudras. 
Ramanuja allows that no distinctions should be made among 
the lovers of God. 5 He admits that those outside the airamas 
are eligible for the knowledge of Brahman . 6 Strictly speaking, 
the religion of bhakti or devotion, and prapatti or submission, 
requires no priest, for the offering of love does not need the 

* Tiruv&ymoyi , v. io. i. 

» Anuragad viragafc. The way of bhakti has in it four movements: 
(i) The desire of the soul when it turns towards God and the straining of 
the emotions towards him ; (2) the pain of love unrealised ; (3) the delight 
of love possessed and the play of that delight; and (4) the eternal enjoy¬ 
ment of the divine lover which is the heart of divine bliss. 

S Ya prltir asti vi?aye?v avivekabhSjam 

Saivacyute bhavati bhaktipadabhidheya. 

Bhaktis tu kama iha tatkamanlyarupe 
Tasman muner ajani kamukavakyabhangl. 

( Drami$opani$ad$athgati .) 

4 I.P., pp. 495 - 496 . 

5 Cp. Nasti te?u jatividyarupakuladhanakriy&dibhedab (Narada: Bhakti 
Sutra , p. 72. Cp. also 

Svapaco 'pi mahlpaia vi?hubhakto dvijSdhikab 
Vi?nubhaktivihlnas tu yatii ca Svapacadhamab- ( Bhdgavata .) 

* ill. 4. 36; i. 3. 32-39. 
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sanction of the scripture, and the grace of God is not in the 
keeping of any man. For one who is deep in devotion there 
is neither scripture nor rule. 1 Ramanuja preaches equality 
in worship and proclaims that bhakti transcends all caste 
distinctions. He admitted the pariahs to the temple at 
Melkote. But it is by no means clear that he was prepared 
for a wholesale defiance of the accepted order. Out of 
deference to tradition he concedes that freedom is open only 
to the three upper classes, and others will have to work their 
way up and wait for the next birth. We cannot, therefore, 
say that he was in full sympathy with the logical implications 
of his teaching. A later Vaisnava teacher, Ramananda 
(thirteenth century), protested against caste distinctions. 
“ Let no man,” he says, “ ask a man’s caste or sect. Whoever 
adores God is God’s own.” His apostolate of about twelve 
included a Brahmin, a barber, a leather-worker, a Rajput 
and a woman. Caitanya preached the religion of devotion 
and love to all men irrespective of caste or class. In South 
India, on the other hand, Vedanta De£ika emphasised ritual¬ 
istic religion. 1 Again and again, throughout the history of 
Indian civilisation, protests were made against the rigidity 
of caste; but all these protestant movements have not been 
able to check, in any considerable degree, its sway on the 
national mind. 


XVI 

M O KS A 

Salvation, according to Ramanuja, is not the disappearance 
of the self, but its release from the limiting barriers. For 
disappearance of the self will be the destruction of the real 
self (satyatmana$a).3 One substance cannot pass over into 
another substance.4 However high a man may rise, there 
will always be an almighty power, an eternal love for him 

1 AtyantabhaktiyuktAnAm naiva £astram na ca kramafr. 

» Srutismrtir mamaivAjfiA yas tAm ullahghya vartate 

AjfiAcchedI mama drohl madbhakto 'pi na vai^avafc. 

See the chapter on SAstraniyamanAdhikAra in Rahasyatrayasara. 

s i. x. i. « Vi$pu Pura#a, ii. 14. 27, 
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to reverence, worship and adore. R5m§nuja, who ranks 
religious experience as the highest open to us, contends that 
it implies an “ other.” The released soul attains the nature 
of God, though not identity with him. 1 It becomes omniscient 
and is ever having the intuition of God.* It desires nothing 
else, and so has no chance of returning to samsara.3 It is 
egoity that is opposed to salvation, and not individuality. 
The essential nature, though something eternally accom¬ 
plished, is, in the state of samsara, obscured by avidya and 
karma. The state of release means the unimpeded mani¬ 
festation of the natural qualities of intelligence and bliss. 
The released soul is said to be svaraf in the sense that he is 
not subject to the law of karma. 1 3 * * ! For Ramanuja there is no 
jivanmukti. One attains to fellowship with God after 
exhausting all karma and throwing off the physical body. 
In the state of release the souls are all of the same type. 
There are no distinctions there of gods, men, animals and 
plants. In the world of samsara these distinctions have a 
meaning. It is the connection with matter that gives unique¬ 
ness to the soul. But the souls can get rid of this connection, 
which is not a natural one.5 It follows that the individuality 
determined by bodily connections is not eternal. When it 
is shattered the soul is said to attain the nature of Brahman 
and manifest its own true nature. It does not develop any 
new character. 6 

In the released condition the souls have all the perfections 
of the Supreme except in two points. They are atomic in 
size, while the supreme spirit is all-pervading. Though of 
atomic size, the soul can enter into several bodies and expe¬ 
rience different worlds created by the Lord 7; but it has no 
power over the creative movements of the world, which belong 
exclusively to Brahman. 8 

1 Brahmaijo bhavalj na tu svarfipaikyam (i. i. i). 

• Paripur^aparabrahmSnubhavam. Cp. “ Sarvade^a sarvakSla sarv§.- 
vasthaigajilum, sarve$varanai, anantamgaj&na, vigraha guna vibhuti ce?ti- 
tamgaji! onram kurayamal, niratiSayabhogya maka, visaylkarittukondi* 
nikkum " (Rahasyatrayasara, xxii). 

3 R.B., iv. 4. 22. 4 Srutaprakaiika, i. i. i. 

5 KarmarGpajnanamulal?, na svarftpakrtab (i. i. i). 

• iv. 4. 1. 7 iv. 4. 13-13. 

• iv, 4. 17. 
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The city of God consists of a number of souls who do not 
simply repeat one another. The forms which they assume 
are due to the pure matter (viSuddhasattva). Through its 
aid the liberated souls give shape to their thoughts and 
wishes. At the end of the play—if such a thing can be con¬ 
ceived—each individual soul will have become perfect and 
yet be regarded as an adjective of the Absolute. The Absolute, 
which is one self, by virtue of its immanent principle, becomes 
an interrelated unity of selves without being the less one 
self. It has a social character about it. Each one of the 
society of selves aims at no selfish interest, but at the universal 
being. 

The Vi£i§tadvaita philosophy distinguishes two classes of 
the released: those who are intent on service to God on 
earth and so do it in heaven, and those (kevalins) who are 
altogether isolated from the rest, since they achieved their end 
by constant meditation on the real nature of their own soul. 

The picture of the heaven where the redeemed souls dwell 
is not much different from the usual description . 1 It only 
differs in details of dress, custom and landscape from the 
paradise of the popular imagination. There are streams of 
living waters, trees laden with delicious fruits, gentle breezes 
and golden sunshine to cheer them. Amid these delights 
they sing and feast, listen to the music of the heavenly choirs, 
and enjoy at times philosophic converse with one another. 
But such a vision of paradise does not satisfy the mystic 
soul, who cries out against the loneliness of being imprisoned 
in a particular nature. He yearns to burst through the 
barriers of personality and merge himself in the life and 
essence of the universe. In his theory of moksa, Ramanuja 
does not do justice to the mystics, who thus hunger for 
becoming one with the supreme reality. For them a heaven 
painted in terms of earthly experience, however idealised it 
be, is not essentially different from that experience itself. 
Though the soul sees God and God only, and is flooded with 
his presence, she retains her individuality and is still herself 
and not the object of her vision. A tendency to escape from 
oneself into God has been the central motive of some seers 
of the Upani§ads, the Orphic brotherhood in ancient Greece, 

1 N dradapaUcardtra , vi. 
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and some Christian and Sufi mystics. They try to slough off 
not only their bodies but their personalities, and melt their 
souls in God. But there is no evidence that any mystic 
achieved such a goal. In the nature of things, Ramanuja 
contends, evidence of such absorption into God is impossible. 
He who has become God cannot return to tell us of his expe¬ 
rience ; he who narrates his story has not become God. 


XVII 

General Estimate 

While the philosophy of Samkara may have some attraction 
for those superior minds which shy at sentimental solutions 
of difficulties and seek their internal satisfaction in the 
discipline of the will, which will enable them to bear with a 
Stoic calm the worst that circumstances will inflict on them, 
even Sarhkara allows that the millions of humanity crave for 
a God who has some heart about him. Ramanuja’s view is 
the highest expression of the truth, though Samkara would 
add that the real is something larger and better than our 
thinking has room for. We need not assume, Ramanuja 
contends, that what comes through religion is not the highest 
reality . 1 Theism of the type advocated by Ramanuja is 
what even Samkara allows in life and religion. It is the 
faith of Hinduism, whether in its Vaisnava, Smarta, Saiva or 
Sakta form. It is strange that Western thinkers and critics 
should overlook this striking fact and persist in foisting on 
Hinduism as a whole the theory of abstract monism.* While 
Ramanuja’s statement is not in any way inferior to other 
forms of theism, it is not free from the difficulties incident to 
the theistic outlook. 

By the theory of the relation of vi§e?ya and viSesana, or 

1 Cp. Bradley: " The man who demands a reality more solid than that 
of the religious consciousness knows not what he seeks." 

* Hegel writes: " In the Eastern religions, the first condition is that 
only the one substance shall, as such, be the true, and that the individual 
neither can have within himself, nor can he attain to any true value in as 
far as he maintains himself as against the being in and for itself. He can 
have true value only through an identification with its substance in which 
he ceases to exist as subject and disappears into unconsciousness." 
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substance and attribute, Ramanuja attempts to bring out 
the reality of one and one existence only 1 and assimilate 
the others to it. Taking up the relation of Brahman to the 
qualities of sat, cit and ananda, Ramanuja argues that the 
unity of these attributes is not an absolute unity but one of 
inherence, i.e. relation, wherein distinction subsists between 
the substance and the attributes as well as between the 
attributes themselves. God is the underlying substratum in 
which infinite attributes inhere. Ramanuja cannot escape 
from this conclusion so long as he accepts logical judgment 
as providing the clue to the nature of ultimate reality. All 
judgment is a synthesis of subject and predicate or substance 
and attribute. But all affirmations deal with finite objects, 
whose unity does not exceed the relation of inherence; in 
finite experience we do not find the absolute unity. We are 
impelled to transcend the world of change and finitude in 
order to reach a reality where the subject and the predicate 
are absolute. The assumption of such a reality is the basis 
of all logical procedure. In judgment we try our best to 
bring out the full nature of reality by a series of predications. 
But a string of abstractions cannot do justice to the wealth 
of reality unless we assume that the ultimate reality is thought 
as such. It is this absolute judgment that is implicit in our 
mind from the first, that being and thought are one. 

Beyond the fact that the Absolute characterised by sat, 
cit and ananda is a concrete one possessing these distinctive 
attributes, Ramanuja does not tell us how exactly these 
attributes are found organically related in the Absolute 
itself. 

Between substance and attributes,* Brahman and the 
world, the relation is one of non-difference and not coinherence. 
For the latter denotes an inherent separateness. 

Are the souls and the world also one with Brahman ? 
If so, in what sense ? The dependence of the vi§e§anas or 
attributes is eternal and is connected with his essential 

x Nydyasiddhdftjana, p. 96. 

* The conception of the relation of substance and attributes is an 
unsatisfactory one. If the two are identical, the distinction is meaningless ; 
if the two are different, then the relation becomes a purely external one. 
If the two are related internally by samavaya, this relation itself must bo 
related to the terms, and so on ad infinitum* 
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nature.* The world is not merely a vise?ana but has to do 
with the nature of the supreme as well. It is the manifestation 
of the inner determination of the real. The admission of 
individual souls as coetemal with Brahman constitutes a 
limit. The infinitude of Brahman is compromised by the un¬ 
conditioned infinitude of its constituent factors. If Brahman 
and the soul exist coetemally what is the relation between 
them? An eternal relation between them, whether essential 
or accidental, will be an inexplicable mystery. The self of 
Brahman is distinct from its body, and we can call it the 
unconditioned self. 

The finite centres of experience seem to be resolved, in 
Ramanuja’s scheme, into movements in the life of God. If 
the Absolute is a perfect personality including all selves and 
the world, it is difficult to know how the finite selves, with 
their respective consciousnesses, unique meanings and values, 
are sustained. One self cannot be a part of another. Rama¬ 
nuja’s Brahman is not only a supreme self, but an eternal 
society of eternal selves. How can God both include and 
exclude the individual in the same ultimate sense? We may 
distinguish between God as distinct from the lesser spirits 
who derive their being from him and the Absolute which 
comprehends all conceivable existence. God, spirits and 
matter are the Absolute, and not God alone. Yet Ramanuja 
identifies God with the Absolute, beside which and beyond 
which nothing exists. When he emphasises the monistic 
character of his system, he makes out that the supreme 
reality has the unity of self-consciousness, and matter and 
souls are but moments in the being of that supreme spirit. 
When he is anxious to preserve the independence of the 
individual, he argues that the individual souls are all centres 
of consciousness, knowing subjects possessing self-conscious¬ 
ness, though their selfhood is derived from God. 

Brahman is the material and the efficient cause of the 
universe of souls and matter. The changes relate to the body 
of God, while the soul (dehi) remains unchanged (nirvikara ). 1 
“ Everything different from that highest self, whether con¬ 
scious or non-conscious, constitutes its body, while the self 

* Svariipalnubandhitvena niyatatv&t (ii. 4. 14). 

* Tattvamuktdkaldpa, iii. 25. 
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alone is the unconditioned embodied self.”* The body of 
God is the material cause and the soul is the efficient cause, 
and so we can say that God is both the material and the 
efficient cause of the world. This distinction is to be main¬ 
tained; for Ramanuja believes that the changes of the body 
do not affect the soul of God, even as the changes of the 
jiva's body do not affect the essence of the jiva. What, then, 
is the essence of God which remains unchanged? Whether 
in a subtle condition, as in pralaya, or a gross condition, as 
in creation, or an individualised though not imperfect con¬ 
dition, as in the state of release, the essence of ISvara differs 
from that of the world. It has also to be distinguished from 
the nityavibhuti of l£vara. It is difficult to conceive the 
nature of the Absolute if we set aside the attributes of sat, 
cit and ananda, which, after all, are only attributes. Yet if 
the attributes form the essential nature of God, then the 
process of change in them must also affect his nature. Does 
all this mean that God is not absolute actuality, but is himself 
in the making ? The distinction, finally, that the soul of God 
is the efficient cause and his body the material cause is 
untenable. We cannot take half a fowl for cooking and leave 
the other to lay eggs . 3 

The crux of all monism is the relation -of the finite to the 
infinite. A system of finite reals cannot itself be infinite 
We must have something over and above the finite. Rama¬ 
nuja comprehends all aspects of the world under the two 
categories of thought and matter, and finds that the two 
are well adapted to each other, and so concludes that there 
is a God who directs the world process. Logic suggests it, 
religious consciousness confirms it, and so most of us accept 
it. But it is not a solution of the problem. It is open to 
say that all explanation is within the reality and not of it. 
We can never say why the real is what it is. But even within 
the real the relations are not logically determined. If the 
finite is equated with thought and matter, such opposed 
factors cannot belong to the same reality. Either the unity 
of the whole or the distinction of the attributes requires to 
be modified. What Ramanuja does is to combine the two 

1 Svavyatiriktarh ce tan Acetan avast ujatam svaiarlram iti, sa eva niru* 
padhika6 6&r!ra &tm& (i. i. 13). 

• Anandagiri on B.S., i. 2. 8. 
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into one Absolute, which is a concrete organic whole, all oi 
whose parts and elements exist in and through a supreme 
principle which embodies itself in them. The criticism 
directed against Samkara is that he elevates the Absolute to 
such a height that there is no path which leads down to the 
lowlands of humanity. Ramanuja intends to give us a more 
satisfying unity which is neither an identity nor an aggregate 
of parts, but comprehends all differences and relations. One 
may well ask whether such an absolute experience is not an 
arbitrary fancy incapable of verification. We can combine 
words so as to make a plausible statement, but it is doubtful 
whether there is a corresponding reality. If the Absolute is 
supposed to be a transcendent changeless existence, it is a 
problem how such an Absolute, which has no history, includes 
the time process and the evolution of the world. Unless 
Ramanuja is willing to explain away the immutable perfection 
of the Absolute, and substitute for it a perpetually changing 
process, a sort of progressing perfection, he cannot give us 
any satisfactory explanation of the relation of the soul of the 
Absolute to its body. 

How, again, are the mechanism of nature and the sphere 
of souls combined in the unity ? It is all very well to attempt 
to preserve the unity of the world as well as the distinctness 
of individuals. But if our sorrows and struggles, sins and 
imperfections are integral parts of the Absolute, and are 
eternally present to the divine mind as distinct constituents 
of his unruffled beatific consciousness, are not the souls 
simply certain permanent elements in God’s mind ? On the 
other hand, if we are separate individuals, God must be 
separate from us. The mere fact that we share in a common 
life does not lessen our individuality . 1 Ramanuja uses the 
analogy of soul and body to indicate that the body cannot 
exist apart from the soul embodied in it. When the soul 
departs the body perishes. Again, body exists only to give 
pleasure and pain to the soul. The final cause of the body is 
the soul. But if the analogy is pressed, it will mean that 
God is all, and the souls and body are merely instrumental 

* If we assume, says Bradley, that ** individual men, yourself and myself, 
are real, each in his own right, to speak of God as having reality in the 
religious consciousness is nonsense ” (Truth and Reality , pp. 434-5)* 
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to the pleasure of God. The concrete universal of certain 
Hegelian thinkers is a word which does not solve the problem 
but restates it. The problem of philosophy is for them the 
relating in one whole of the eternal perfection of the Absolute 
and the endless process of the world. 

Ramanuja is anxious to conserve the permanent and 
independent reality of the individual souls, and vigorously 
protests against the view which reduces individuality to a 
delusive appearance. Within the one reality, which we may 
call the Absolute, a distinction is made between God, the 
individual souls and unconscious matter. 1 The Supreme is 
the soul of the individual jiva, since all things form the body 
of God. 1 What Ramanuja takes for the soul is the empirical 
ego, which is something finite and has a before and an after. 
It is not much to the point to urge that all knowledge involves 
the distinction of subject and object. For this distinction is 
a relative one. In the case of vision, we distinguish the 
scene of sight as the object of vision and the eye as the subject. 
So also in conscious experiencing we distinguish the content 
of consciousness from its form and call the latter subject and 
the former object, though, strictly speaking, both these belong 
to the world of experience. What Ram§nuja calls the subject 
is not the subject truly conceived as subject, but is a subject 
which is itself objectified and reduced to one of the many 
finite objects contained in experience.3 

Ramanuja says that the individual soul is not affected by 
the changes of its body.* It is naturally pure. The dark 
shadows of materiality do but hide its glory, but do not 
destroy it. Materialisation is but an accident which can be 
shaken off. This materialisation is the product of sin, but 
the pure soul cannot sin. So sin cannot be without the 

* Cp. with this RashdalJ's view (Theory of Good and Evil , vol. ii, 
pp. 238 ff.). 

* Sarvatmatvat pratyagAtmano *py atma paramatmA. 

J Cp. Gentile: " If then we would know the essence of the mind's 
transcendental activity, we must not present it as spectator and spectacle, 
the mind as an object of experience, the subject an outside onlooker. In 
so far as consciousness is an object of consciousness it is no longer con¬ 
sciousness. Strictly speaking, it is no longer a subject but an object, no 
longer an ego but a non-ego " (Theory of Mind as Purs Act, E.T., p. 6). 

4 SvaAarlragatabalatvayuvatvasthaviratvAdayo dharmafr jlvarh na spr&anti 
(i. 1 . 13). 
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embodied soul, and there can be no embodied soul without 
sin. Ramanuja, like other Hindu thinkers, gets over the 
difficulty by the conception of a beginningless samsara. But 
this involves the pure spirituality of the soul. Sin and 
punishment both belong to the objective series and have 
nothing to do with the pure subject, which cannot sin; but 
if the soul can sin, then it means that it is alreedy connected 
with matter, and it is not the pure soul but the empirical 
ego. When it is said that the object series is beginningless, 
we get the pure spirit on the one side and the object on the 
other, both being absolute existents, since they find no 
explanation outside themselves. The soul is pure in itself; 
the body hangs on to it. How does this happen ? 

What is the relation of the self to knowledge ? Are they 
different or are they one ? If they are different, then expe¬ 
rience of pleasure or pain at a certain point in the body will 
belong to knowledge and not to self, and so the self will not 
be able to feel pleasure or pain. We cannot say that know¬ 
ledge is a function (vyapara) of the self, for then it must be 
caused. But, in Ramanuja, knowledge is eternal and inde¬ 
pendent, and not a product. If the self and knowledge are 
one, then even the self will be liable to expansion and con¬ 
traction. But the atomic soul cannot expand and contract. 
The relation between the self, which is itself made up of 
consciousness, 1 and knowledge, is not clearly conceived. The 
self is filled with consciousness, and has also for its quality 
consciousness.* " Knowledge is distinct from the knowing 
subject whose quality it is, as smell which is perceived as a 
quality of earth is distinct from earth.” 3 But Ramanuja 
admits that in deep sleep there is consciousness, though it 
does not relate itself to objects.4 The nature of self is not so 
much knowledge as pure consciousness, which, now and then, 
relates itself to objects. 

The relation of the jiva to Brahman is not free from 
difficulties. Ramanuja says : “ The highest Brahman resolved 
to be many. It thereupon sent forth the entire world, con¬ 
sisting of fire, water, etc., introduced in this world so sent 

* Vijf&namayo hi jlvo na buddhimatram (i. i. 13). 

* ii. 3. 29. 3 ii. 3. 47. 

4 JMnasya vi^ayagocaratvaib jagary adav upalabhyate (ii. 3. 31). 
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forth, the whole mass of individual souls (cetanam jivavargam) 
into different bodies, divine, human, etc., corresponding to 
the desert of each soul, and finally itself entering according to 
its wish into these souls, so as to constitute their inner self 
(jivantaratmi), evolved in all these aggregates names and 
forms, i.e. rendered each aggregate something substantial 
(vastu) and capable of being denoted by a word.” 1 The jiva 
is thus a reflex of the whole reality. Each jiva has (i) the 
antaryamin Brahman, the light which lighteth every exist¬ 
ence ; ( 2 ) the soul, which is the knowing subject; and ( 3 ) the 
unconscious instruments through which the soul works. Each 
individual seems to be a trinity in unity, even as the supreme 
Brahman is.* Brahman is the prototype, of which the indi¬ 
vidual is the ectype ; for each individual possesses in finite 
and material outlines the supreme perfection of God. Again, 
when the soul casts off the body and enters on the state of 
release, it seems to become a bare point of mere existence. 
It is not cut off from God, since the currents of divine life 
flow through it. Will there not be an overlapping of these 
souls ? If not, what is it that distinguishes these souls from 
one another ? Are they substances in their own right, or 
mere qualities housed in the Absolute ? Ramanuja believes 
that each of these souls has a centrality and has experiences 
which it organises into a unity, but the logic of it all seems 
to be rather weak. 

Ramanuja's conception of the individual self reminds us 
of the Scholastic theory of substance which Kant, in his 
Refutation of Rational Psychology, and Samkara, in his com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma Sutra, have attacked. Ramanuja 
believes in a continuous self-identical entity which is eternal, 
while Samkara maintains that the quality of continuous self- 
identity is true only of the atman. On Ramanuja’s view, it 
is difficult to know the relation between the continuous 
development and the identical essence of the self. As in 
Hegel, we have here an identity of process, an identity which 
is said to persist in and through difference. If the identity 
of individual self is not affected by the passage from body 
to body, or by the periodic suspension of consciousness, it 


* i. 1.13. 


• AcijjIvavi&?taparam4tmi (i. 13). 
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follows that the bodily relation, memory and consciousness, 
are not fundamental to the nature of the self. We cannot 
understand what the permanent unchanging nature of the self 
is to which all the known experiences are irrelevant. We 
seem to be reduced to an abstract monadism where terms 
like personal identity, continuity of consciousness, immor¬ 
tality and pre-existence are meaningless. The abstract monad 
has little to do with the concrete living self of experience. 
It is an assumption to hold that the simple colourless unit 
called the self is different in each individual. We are obliged 
to admit that there is a fundamental atman in each individual, 
which is somehow related to a fluid historical development. 

Samkara and Ramanuja are the two great thinkers of the 
Vedanta, and the best qualities of each were the defects of 
the other. Samkara's apparently arid logic made his system 
unattractive religiously; Ramanuja’s beautiful stories of the 
other world, which he narrates with the confidence of one who 
had personally assisted at the origination of the world, carry 
no conviction. Samkara’s devastating dialectic, which traces 
all—God, man and the world—to one ultimate consciousness, 
produces not a little curling of the lips in the followers of 
Ramanuja. Samkara's followers outdo the master, and bring 
his doctrine perilously near atheistic mentalism. The fol¬ 
lowers of Ramanuja move with as much Olympian assurance 
through the chambers of the Divine mind as Milton through 
the halls of heaven. Yet Ramanuja had the greatness of a 
religious genius. Ideas flowed in on him from various sources 
—the Upani$ads and the Agamas, the Puranas and the 
Prabandham—and he responded to them all with some 
side of his religious nature. All their different elements are 
held together in the indefinable unity of religious experience. 
The philosophic spirit was strong in Ramanuja, so, too, was 
his religious need. He tries his best to reconcile the demands 
of the religious feeling with the claims of logical thinking. 
If he did not succeed in the attempt to give us a systematic 
and self-contained philosophy of religion, it should not 
surprise us. Much more remarkable is the deep earnestness 
and hard logic with which he conceived tire problem and 
laboured to bridge the yawning gulf between the apparently 
conflicting claims of religion and philosophy. A thin intellect 
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with no depth of soul may be blind to the wonders of God's 
ways, and may have offered us a seemingly simple solution. 
Not so Ramanuja, who gives us the best type of monotheism 
conceivable, inset with touches of immanentism. 1 

REFERENCES. 

Ramanuja's commentary on the Brahma Sutra: Thibaut's E.T. 
S.B.E., XLVIII. 

Ramanuja's commentary on the Brahma Sutra : Rangacarya's E.T. 
Ramanuja's commentary on the Bhagavad Gita: Govindacarya's 
E.T. 

Yatlndramatadlpika: Govindacarya's E.T. 

S.D.S., Ch. IV. 

1 The Saguna Brahman of Saihkara and the brahmaloka answer to 
Ramanuja's Vi§nu and vaikuntha. Samkara presses the point that these 
conceptions, though the highest open to us, are not the highest in them¬ 
selves. This reservation makes little difference so far as life is concerned. 



CHAPTER X 


THE f^AIVA, THE SAKTA, AND THE LATER 
VAISNAVA THEISM 

Saiva Siddhanta—Literature—Metaphysics, ethics and religion—The 
Pratyabhijna system of Kashmir—Saktaism—The dualism of Madhva 
—Life and literature—Theory of knowledge—God—Soul—Nature— 
God and the world—Ethics and religion—General estimate—Nimbarka 
and KeSava —Vallabha—Caitanya, Jlva Gosvami and Baladeva. 


I 

Saiva Siddhanta 

From the beginning the cult of Vai§navism had for its chief 
rival Saivism, 1 which is even to-day a very popular creed in 
South India. While it prevailed in South India even before 
the Christian era, it received a great access of strength from 
its opposition to Buddhism and Jainism, which it, along with 
Vai$navism, overcame about the fifth or the sixth century 
after Christ. It elaborated a distinctive philosophy called 
the Saiva Siddhanta about the eleventh century a.d. Dr. Pope, 
who gave much thought to this system, regards it as “ the 
most elaborate, influential, and undoubtedly the most intrinsi¬ 
cally valuable of all the religions of India.” * While there 
are striking similarities between the Siddhanta and the 
Saivism of Kashmir, we cannot say that the former owes its 
general structure or essential doctrines to the latter. The 
earliest Tamil works, like Tolkappiam , refer to the Arivars or 

* Mfidhava's S.D.S. refers to four schools of Saivism : NakuU£a-pa£upata, 
the Saiva and the Pratyabhijna, and the RaseS vara. The last is not of 
philosophical interest. For the central principles of the first, see I.P., 
pp* 488-489. 

» Tiruv&sagam, p. lxxiv. 
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the seers, who chalked out the path to freedom and bliss. 
These latter were influenced by the Vedic conception of 
Rudra and the Rudra-Siva cult of the Brahmanas, the Maha- 
bhdrata and the Svetaivatara Upani^ad. 1 Besides these, the 
twenty-eight Saiva Agamas, especially the parts dealing with 
jhana or knowledge, the hymns of the Saiva saints, and the 
works of the later theologians, form the chief sources of 
Southern Saivism. 


II 

Literature 

Twenty-eight Agamas are recognised,* of which the chief is 
Kamika, including the section dealing with knowledge called Mfgendra 
Agama. The Tamil saints M&nikkavasagar (seventh century a.d.) 
and Sundarar refer to them. Saiva devotional literature 3 belongs to 
the period from the fifth to the ninth centuries. The Saiva hymns 
compiled by Nambi An<J&r Naifabi (a.d. iooo) are collectively called 
Tirumurai. The first part, known as Devaram, contains the hymni 
of Sambandar, Appar and Sundarar ; of the others the most important 
is Tirtwdsagam of Mfinikkavasagar. Sekkirar’s Periapurayam (eleventh 
century), which describes the lives of the sixty-three Saiva saints, 
contains some valuable information. Meykantjer’s Sivajndnabodham 
(thirteenth century), regarded as an expansion of twelve verses of the 
Raurava Agama, is the standard exposition of the Saiva Siddh&nta 
views. Arulnandi Sivacarya, the first of the forty-nine disciples of 
Meykancjer, is the author of the important work Sivajrtanasiddhiyar. 
Of Um&pati's works (fourteenth century), Sivaprakd&am, Tiru-arul- 
payan are well known. The Saiva Siddh&nta rested on the twofold 
tradition of the Vedas and the Agamas 4 and the systematic reconcilia¬ 
tion of the two was undertaken by Nilakantha 5 (fourteenth century 

* See I.P., pp. 88, 488-9, 510 fi. 

* In the Kailasanatha temple of Conjeevaram we have the earliest 
inscriptional record of the twenty-eight Saiva Agamas in which the Pallava 
king RSjasiihhavarman states his faith, and it is said to belong to the end 
of the fifth century a.d. 

J " No cult in the world has produced a richer devotional literature, 
or one more instinct with brilliance of imagination, fervour of feeling and 
grace of expression ” (Barnett : The Heart of India, p. 82). 

4 Tirumfilar, quoted in Siddhdnta Dipika, November 1911, p. 205. 
SivajfULna Siddhiyar says: " The only real books are the Vedas and the 
Saiv£gamas. ... Of them the Vedas are general and given out for all. 
The Agamas are special and revealed for the benefit of the blessed, and they 
contain the essential truths of the Veda and the VedSnta. Both are said 
to be given out by God ” (i. 46). Cp. NDakafltha: vayaifa tu vedaiiv&ga- 
mayofc bhedam na paiySmab. Brahmamimamsd, p. 156. 
s See NflakaQtba, i. 1. 3. 
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a.d.), who wrote a commentary on the Brahma Sutra, interpreting 
that work in the light of the Saiva system. He accepts generally the 
standpoint of R 3 ,manuja, and protests against the absolute identity or 
absolute distinction of God on the one side and the souls and the 
world on the other . 1 The supreme is Siva, with his consort Amb5, 
having for his body the conscious and unconscious entities. Appaya 
Diksita’s commentary called Sw&rhaman\dip\ka is of great value. 


Ill 

Doctrines 

The supreme reality is called Siva, and is regarded as 
beginningless, uncaused, free from defects, the all-doer and 
the all-knower, who frees the individual soul from the bonds 
which fetter them. The formula of saccidananda is inter¬ 
preted as implying the eight attributes of self-existence, 
essential purity, intuitive wisdom, infinite intelligence, freedom 
from all bonds, infinite grace or love, omnipotence, and infinite 
bliss. Some proofs of the existence of God are mentioned. 
The world is undergoing change. Its material cause, prakrti, 
is unconscious like clay, and cannot organise itself into the 
world. The development is not due to the elements, which 
are devoid of intelligence. Karma is equally unavailing. 
Kala, or time, is, according to Meykancjar, changeless, though 
it appears to the observer as changing. 1 It is a condition of 
all action, but is not by itself an active agent. But if God 
is directly the cause, his independence and perfection may 
perhaps be compromised. It is therefore said that God 
operates through his Sakti as his instrumental cause. The 
principle of karma works in accordance with the spiritual 
ends of man. It does not frame the ends or make distinctions 
between good and evil. These are laid down by an infinite 
spirit, who also, with the aid of his iakti, sees to it that the 
souls get their proper rewards. As the jar has the potter for 
its first cause, the staff and the wheel for its instrumental 
cause, and clay for its material cause, even so the world has 

* Many of the central passages are echoes of Ramanuja's bha$ya. Cp., 
9 .g„ SQk?macidacidvi£i9tam brahma karapam, sthfllacidacidvi&^taxh tat 
karyam bhavati (i. 1.2). But see Appaya Dlk^ita's Anandalahari. 

* Sivcriftanabodham, i. a. 
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Siva for its first cause, Sakti for its instrumental cause, and 
maya for its material cause. As sound fills all the notes of 
a tune, or flavour pervades the fruit, so God, by his Sakti, 
pervades the whole world so fully that he does not appear 
to be different from it. God is the soul of which the universe 
of nature and man is the body. He is not identical with 
them, though he dwells in them and they in him. Non¬ 
dualism does not mean oneness (ekatva), but inseparability. 

Siva is everlasting, since he is not limited by time. He is 
omnipresent. He works through his Sakti, which is not 
unconscious but conscious energy—the very body of God. 
This body is composed of the five mantras, 1 and subserves the 
five functions of creation, sustenance and destruction of the 
universe, obscuration or embodiment (tirodhana) and libera¬ 
tion of the souls. His knowledge is ever-shining and imme¬ 
diate. According to the Pauskara Agama, Sakti, called 
Kupdalini (the coiled), or Suddhamaya, is that from which 
Siva derives his functions and in which his being is grounded. 
Sakti is the intermediate link between Siva pure conscious¬ 
ness and matter the unconscious. It is the upadhi, the 
cause of the differentiation of Siva’s functions. 3 It is the 
cause of the bondage of all beings from Ananta, who is next 
only to Siva, downwards, and also of their release. Sakti, 
often called Uma, is but the reflex of Siva, and not an inde¬ 
pendent existence. The Absolute in itself is called Siva, and 
the Absolute in relation to objects is called Sakti. In the 
Siddhdnta, Siva is not only the Absolute of metaphysics, but 
the God of religion. He is the saviour and guru, and he assumes 
this form out of his great love for mankind. He is the God 
of love. 3 

To the Lord (pati) belong the paSu, literally cattle, the 
infinite host of souls. He is not their creator, since they are 
eternal. The soul is distinct from the body, which is an 
unconscious object of experience (bhogya). Its presence is 
evidenced from the facts of memory and recognition. It is 
an omnipresent, constant, conscious actor. It is the abode 

1 Sadyoj&ta, Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpuru$a and l&na. Cp. Tait. Aral)., 
x. 43- 47- 

> Paufhara Agama, ii. i. 

i Sivaprakiiam, i. i ; Nallasvami PilJai: Saiva Siddhdnta, p. 377. 
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of the eternal ar.d omnipresent citSakti. 1 It has consciousness 
(caitanyam), whose essence lies in the act of seeing (drkkri- 
yarupam). According to Sivajnanasiddhiyar, the soul is 
distinct from the gross body as well as the subtle, though 
united to them, and it has the functions of desire, thought 
and action (icchajnanakriya).* It becomes one with the 
thing in which it dwells for the time being. In the world of 
samsara it concentrates on worldly things, while in the state 
of release it centres its consciousness on God. During pralaya, 
the souls devoid of embodiment rest as powers and energies 
in the great Siva. The number of souls cannot be increased 
or decreased. As more souls get released the embodied ones 
become reduced in number. Consciousness is perfectly mani¬ 
fested in the liberated, while it is obscured in the unliberated. 
The individual souls are of three classes, according as they 
are subject to the three, two or one of the impurities.3 The 
earth and the rest are also the effects of God’s creation. They 
are unconscious and serve the purposes of the souls. 

The web of bonds (paSajala) is distinguished into avidya, 
karma and maya.< The first is called anavamala, or the 
taint due to the false notion of finiteness (anutva) which the 
soul has. The self, which is pure consciousness, imagines 
itself to be finite and confined to the body and of limited 
knowledge and power. It is ignorant of its nature as con¬ 
sciousness and also mistakes the body for its reality. This 
is the bondage (pa£utva) of the soul (pa£u). This avidya is 
one in all beings, beginningless, dense, great and multiform. 
Creation, destruction, etc., take place with reference to the 
finite world, and so they are regarded as the modifications 
(parinama) of avidya. s Karma is the cause of the conjunction 
of the conscious soul with the unconscious body. It is an 
auxiliary of avidya. It is called karma because it is produced 
by the activities of beings. It is as unseen (adj"§{a) as it is 
subtle. It prevails during creation and merges back into 

1 Mrgendra Agama, vii. 5. * iii. 1. 

s The highest (vijfi&nakala) are freed from m£y£ and karma, and have 
only the one impunity of ai^avam. The next (pralayakala) are those who 
are subject to the impurities of Spavam and karma, which bind them to 
rebirth; and the last (sakala) include all beings subject to the three 
impurities. 

4 Mfgendra Agama , ii. 3-7. 5 Ibid., vii. 11. 
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maya during pralaya. It cannot be destroyed, but must 
work out its results. 1 Maya is the material cause of the 
world, unconscious in nature, 2 the seed of the universe, 
possessing many powers, omnipresent and imperishable. 
“ As the trunk, the leaf and the fruit latent in the seed grow 
tbereform, so the universe from kala to earth (ksiti) develops 
from maya/' 3 

The process of creation receives great attention in the Saiva 
system. While Siva is pure consciousness, matter is pure uncon¬ 
sciousness, and Sakti is said to meditate between the two. She 
is not the material cause of the world, since she is of the nature 
of consciousness [caitanya). She is the external sound, the con¬ 
necting-link between the gross and the subtle, the material and 
the spiritual, the word and the concepts Suddhamaya, the mother 
of the universe, is Vak, or Nad a, " the voice of the silence/* 
The Saiva Siddhanta analyses the universe into thirty-six tattvas 
as against the twenty-five of the Samkhya. Above the purusa, 
we have the paficakaficuka, or the fivefold envelope of niyati 
(order), kala (time), raga (interest), vidya (knowledge), kala (power). 
Above kala there are maya, Suddhavidya, l£vara, Sadaiiva, Sakti 
and Siva. Sivatattva is a class by itself; Sadaiiva, l£vara and 
Suddhavidya form the Vidyatattvas, and the other thirty-two from 
maya downwards are the Atmatattvas. These are the different 
stages of evolution. May& first evolves into the subtle principles 
and then into the gross. Kala, the first principle evolved from 
mSya, overcomes the impurities obstructing the manifestation of 
consciousness, and helps it to manifest itself in accordance with 
karma; by the next principle of vidya, the soul derives the ex¬ 
perience of pleasure and pain. “ That instrument by which the 
active soul observes the operations of buddhi is vidya. ”5 Maya 
is the desire on which all experience depends. Kala or time regulates 
experiences as past, present and future. Time is not eternal, for 
eternity is independence of time. Niyati is the fixed order governing 
the distinction of bodies, organs and the like, for the different souls. 
The purusas are enveloped by these five. The Saiva Siddhanta 
holds that the mulaprakj-ti of the Samkhya is itself a product, and 
admits five subtle principles beyond it. Of these five, the first three 
serve to manifest the powers of knowledge, action and feeling, while 
the other two answer roughly to time and space. Prakjrti is the 
stuff of which the worlds which the purusa is to experience are made. 
It is the first gross development. From prak^ti evolve the gu^as, 
from the gu^as the buddhi; the rest of the evolution is on the lines of 
the Saihkhya. 


1 viii. 1-5. 

4 Ibid., ii. 17. 


1 ix. 2-4. 


3 Pau$kara Agama, iii. 4. 
s Ibid., v. 9. 
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Sivatattva is the niskala, or undifferentiated basis of all conscious¬ 
ness and action. " When $uddham£y&, the Sakti of Siva, begins her 
life of activity, then Siva becomes the experiencing (bhoga) Siva ; he 
is SadcUiva, also called Sad&khya, not really separate from Siva. When 
$uddham&ya is actually active, the experiencing Siva becomes the 
ruling (adhik&ra) Siva; he is then l§vara, not really separate from 
Sada^iva.” « It is Sadaiiva that has the body of the five mantras, 
and not Siva. SuddhavidyS is the cause of true knowledge. Between 
world periods there are pauses of quiescence, at the end of which 
evolution sets in. The Lord helps the impurities to manifest them¬ 
selves, and sustains the whole course of their development for the 
ultimate good of the souls dependent on his grace.* He takes note 
of the activities of the souls and helps them in their onward pursuit. 
Respect for the law of karma is not a limitation of God’s independence, 
for the law of karma is the means he employs.! 

The Saiva Siddhanta does not support the illusory con¬ 
ception of the world. The beginningless samsara is due to 
matter and souls which are also eternal. The world has a 
serious moral purpose, and cannot be dismissed as a mere 
error or jest. God is for ever engaged in the rescue of souls 
from the bondage of matter. The unceasing rhythm of the 
world, with the law of karma regulating it, continues for the 
one purpose of attracting man to the higher life. “ Siva 
desires that all should know him,” says Meykancjer.* It is 
not merely the ambition of the soul to know God, but it is 
the desire of the Lord as well. 

Sin is the threefold bond from which we have to obtain 
emancipation. We must get rid of the anavam or the avidya, 
or the defilement which darkens the light of the soul, neutralise 
the karma which produces rebirth, and shake off the maya, 
which is the basis of all impurities. God helps us in our 
endeavours. A metaphysical absolute, unaffected by the 
pleasures and pains of the soul, is of no avail. But Siva is 
full of grace and is waiting through successive aeons to receive 
the recognition of the soul and his adoring love. A personal 
tie binds the soul to God. The grace of God is the road to 
freedom. It demands childlike trust in Siva. “ To those 
who draw not nigh he gives no boon; to those who draw 
nigh he vouchsafes all good; the great God knows no dis- 

1 Pauskara Agama, i. 25-26. • vii. 11-23. 

s S.D.S., vii; Sivajfianabodham , ii. 5. 

4 Sivajflandbodham, xii. 3. 
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like.” 1 The Saiva saints yearn to see God. Manikkavasagar 
sings:— 


To cast quite off this sinful frame; to enter Siva's home 
To see the wondrous Light, that so these eyes may gladness gain; 
O Infinite, without compare I The assembly of Thy saints 
Of old, to see, Behold, O Sire, Thy servant’s soul hath yearned. J 

The consciousness of sin is intensely felt, and some saints 
utter the cry that their sins are shutting them off from com¬ 
munion with God.3 The devotion of the Saivas is more 
virile and masculine than that of the Vai§navas. 

Tiruvasagam 4 depicts in beautiful hymns the progress of 
the soul from the bondage of ignorance and passion into the 
liberty of light and love, its first awakening, its joy and 
exaltation, waywardness and despondency, struggle and 
unrest, the peace and the joy of union. In the intuition of 
God, the distinction of knower, knowledge and known is said 
to disappear. 5 There was, at any rate, in the early form of 
Saivism, a spirit of toleration. “ Whatever God you worship, 
even as he Siva will appear. He who is above all this will 
understand your true worship and show you grace.” 6 The 
guru or the teacher plays an important part in the scheme of 
salvation. The true guru is one who is in his last birth ; and 
Siva himself is said to live in the guru, looking lovingly on 
the disciple through the eyes of the guru. 7 There are no 
incarnations of Siva, though he appears frequently to test 

* Tiru-aruf-payan, i. 9. * Pope's Trans., Tiruvdsagam, xxv. 9. 

s Cp„ Appar 

" Evil, all evil my race, evil my qualities all. 

Great am I only in sin, evil is even my good. 

Evil my innermost self, foolish, avoiding the pure. 

Beast am I not, yet the ways of the beast I can never forsake. 

Ah 1 wretched man that I am, 

Whereunto came I to birth." 

(Kingsbury and Philips: Hymns of the Tamil Saivite Saints , p. 47.) 
4 Regarding the literature of the £aiva SiddhAnta, Sir Charles Eliot 
writes: “ In no literature with which I am acquainted has the individual 
religious life—its struggles and dejections, its hopes and fears, its confidence 
and its triumph—received a delineation more frank and more profound " 
(Hinduism and Buddhism , vol. ii, p. 217). 

s Tiru-aruf-payan, viii. 74. * SivajMn&siddhiyar. 

1 Tiru-aruf-payan, v. 
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the bhakti of the devotees or initiate them into truth. But 
Siva is not bom ; nor has he any human career. 

The ethical virtues are insisted on. Siddhiyar says: 
“ They have no love for God who have no love for all man¬ 
kind.” 1 Though the law of karma is inviolable, the choice 
of the soul is not fettered. God is always ready to second 
the efforts of man. Karma and jnana conjointly produce 
release.* The restrictions of caste lose their rigour in any 
true theism. Though Manikkavasagar did not develop a 
defiant attitude towards the caste rules, the later Saivas, 
Pattanathu Pijlai, Kapilar, and the Telugu poet, Vemana, 
are critical of the caste restrictions. Tirumular held that 
there was only one caste, even as there was only one God.3 
The reform movement of Basava (middle of the twelfth 
century) is marked by its revolt against the supremacy of the 
Brahmin, though Basava himself was a Brahmin.4 This sect 
does not accept the hypothesis of rebirth. 

After the destruction of pa&a, the individual is said to 
become Siva,5 t.e. attain perfect resemblance to him, though 
the five functions of creation, etc., are reserved for God only. 6 
Since the soul has no dust or darkness in it, the light of God 
shines through it. Deliverance is not becoming one with 
God, but enjoying the presence of the Lord. Meykan<Jar 
says: " Did the soul perish on becoming united with Siva, 
there would be no eternal being to be associated with God. 
If it does not perish, but remains a dissociated being, then 
there would be no union with God. But the impurities will 
cease to affect the soul, and then the soul, like the union of 
salt with water, will become united with Siva as his servant 
and exist at his feet as one with him.” 7 “ On the removal 
of sin, the soul attains to the status of Siva himself.” 8 The 

* xii. 2, quoted in Siddh&nia Dfpikd, November 1912, p. 239. 

* Nllakaptha, i. 1. 1. 

s Onre kulamum oruvane devanum ( Tirumantram ). 

4 Though the LingSyata reformation started with a vigorous protest 
against the caste system, the Ling&yats to-day observe caste divisions. 

5 Mfgendra Agama, vi. 7. " Nirantaram iivo 'ham iti bh&vana prav&hega, 
£ithilitap&£atay&'pagatapa£ubhava up&sakab £iva eva bhavati " (N llakagtha 
on iv. x. 3). 

* Nllakafltha on iv. 4. 7. 

1 Sivajfi&ndbodham, xi. 5 See also Pope's Note iii, Tiruvdsagam, 
p. xlii. 8 NQakaptha, iv. 4. 4. 
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freed souls may exist in an embodied or disembodied condi¬ 
tion. 1 Some Saivas believe that in emancipation the body 
itself is irradiated with the light of Siva ; others think that 
the souls acquire some miraculous powers. Before they 
attain union with the Supreme, the souls must consume the 
fruits of their deeds. The jivanmukta, though in the body, 
is one in feeling and faculty with the Supreme. He does not 
engage in works which lead to further embodiments. He is 
filled with the presence of God. a He continues to be embodied 
until his past karma is exhausted, and the deeds of the interval 
are consumed by the grace of God.3 All the deeds performed 
by the freed are due to the impulsion of God within them 4 


IV 

The Pratyabhijna System 

Though the Agamas were also the basis of Kashmir 
Saivism, the later works show a distinct leaning to Advaitism. 

Vasugupta (eighth century a.d.) is said to have found the Siva 
Sutra and taught it to Kallata. Spanda Kdrikd composed by Vasu¬ 
gupta or Kallata, Somananda’s Sivadysfi (a.d. 900), Utpala's Pratya- 
bhijWl Sutra (a.d. 930), Abhinavagupta's Paramdrthasara and Pratya - 
bhijfidvimar&ini, Tantral oh a, K§emaraja's Sivasutravimar&ini and Span - 
dasandoha, are some of the important works of this school. They 
accept the Saiva Agamas and the Siddhanta works as authoritative, 
and modify them in the direction of Samkara's Advaita. These 
works, which show differences of opinion and are said to represent 
three distinct kinds of monistic idealism, are collectively called Trika .5 
Siva Sutra with Bh&skara’s Vdrttika and Ksemaraja's Vimartini repre¬ 
sents one tendency; Vasugupta’s Spanda Kdrikd , with Kallata's 
Vfiti, expound an idealism which is not much different from the first. 
Som&nanda's Sivadrspi and Utpala's Pratyabhijna Sutra and Abhinava- 

* Nllakantha, iv. 4. 5. * Tiru-aruf-payan, x. 93. 

1 Ibid., x. 98. 

« " The tongue itself that cries to thee,—all other powers 

Of my whole being that cry out—all are Thyself ! 

Thou art my way of strength 1 The trembling thrill that runs 
Through me, is Thee I Myself the whole of ill and weal I 
None other here 1 . . .” 

(Pope's trans. of Tiruva&agam, xxxiii. 5.) 

$ They are so called since they treat of the ultimates, God, soul and 
matter. 
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gupta's works support non-dualism.* Of these the last seemed to 
MSdhava the most important, for he brings the other two under it,* 
and the supporters of the doctrine also held that all other systems 
were preparatory stages for it .3 

The only reality of the universe is Siva, who is infinite 
consciousness and unrestricted independence. He has many 
other features like omnipresence, etemality, formlessness, 
though independence (svacchanda) is peculiar to him. Siva 
is the subject as well as the object, the experiencer as well 
as the experienced.4 “ As the consciousness on which all 

this resultant world is established, whence it issues, is free 
in its nature, it cannot be restricted anywhere. As it moves 
in the differentiated states of waking, sleeping, etc., identi¬ 
fying itself with them, it never falls from its true nature as 
the knower.” 5 In the strain of Advaita Vedanta, it is said, 
“ That in which there is no pleasure, no pain, no known or 
knower, nor again unconsciousness, alone really exists .” 6 
The reality of the subject does not require proof, since all 
proof assumes it.7 A second to Siva there is none. The 
world exists within consciousness, though it seems to be 
outside. “ The Lord, of the form of cit (intelligence), being 
under the influence of desire, causes the totality of objects 
to shine, as if existing outside, though without a substratum, 
like a Yogi.” 8 The existence of a prompting cause, like 
karma, or a material cause, like prakpti, for the creation of the 
world is not admitted. Nor is maya the principle which 
creates illusory forms. God is absolutely independent, and 
creates all that exists by the mere force of his will. He makes 
the world appear in himself as if it were distinct from himself, 
though not so really ; even as objects appear in a mirror. 
God is as unaffected by the objects of his creation as the 
mirror is by the images reflected in it. By his own wonderful 
power (&akti) inherent in him, God appears in the form of 

* See Paramarthasara, pp. 34 and 36, 48-50, 54. 

» S.D.S., viii. 

s Tad bhumikaUj. sarvadarSanasthitayafc (Pratyabhijfi&hrdaya Sutra, p. 8). 

4 Spandakdrikd, p. 29. s Ibid., pp. 2-4. 

* Ibid., p. 5. 7 £ivasQtravimarHni , p. 5. 

8 Iivarapratyabhijfid Sutra, v. 6. Paramarthasara says that the Lord, 
compact of thought and bliss, brings into being &akti, mftyj, prakfti and 
the earth (see 4). The Lord assumes the semblance of gods, men, etc. (6). 
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souls and constitutes objects for their experiences. 1 The only 
reality is the unlimited pure self, the one and only substratum 
of the universe, whose activity (spanda, vibration) is the cause 
of all distinctions. 

While Siva is the changeless reality underlying the entire universe, 
his energy or §akti has an infinity of aspects, of which the chief are 
cit (intelligence), &nanda (bliss), iccha (will), jfiana (knowledge), and, 
kriya (creative power). Thirty-six tattvas or principles, are recognised. 
When Sakti functions as cit, the Absolute becomes the pure experience 
called Sivatattva. So soon as life is introduced by the operation of 
the &nanda of Sakti, we get the second stage of Saktitattva. The will 
to self-expression brings about the third stage of being. There is 
next the conscious experience (jnSna) of being, the I&varatattva with 
its power and will to create the universe. In the next stage there is 
the knower, as well as the object of knowledge, when action (kriya) 
commences. It is the stage of Suddhavidyd. Thus the five trans¬ 
cendental tattvas are the expression of the Sakti of Siva with its five 
powers. 

The phenomenal world arises through the force of m&ya, from 
which the limitations of space (niyati), time (kala), interest (raga), 
knowledge (vidyS.) and power (kala) arise. Through the force of 
m&y&, the infinite experience manifests itself in a number of limited 
experiences or puru?as. But all limitation implies a somewhat which 
limits. The distinction between purusa and prakpti arises. Further 
evolution is on the lines of the Samkhya scheme. All the stages of 
evolution are traced back to the one absolute Siva. The cyclical 
appearance and disappearance of the world are admitted. The process 
of the manifestation ( 3 ,bh 3 sa) of the universe does not stain the purity 
of the absolute Siva, who transcends his own manifestations. 

As the soul is of the nature of consciousness, and the individual 
soul is the same as the universal soul, the doctrine of an ultitnate 
plurality of souls is denied. The pure consciousness dwells in each 
of us, though it is obscured by unreal up&dhis. Our bondage is due to 
ignorance (ajfi&na).* K§emaraja observes : " Being infinite conscious¬ 
ness, the soul thinks 4 1 am finite *; being independent, he thinks ‘ I 
am the body.* J It forgets that the world is wholly unreal apart 
from Siva and that the soul is identical with Siva/ 4 

Recognition (pratyabhijfia) of the reality is all that is needed for 
release. If the individual soul is one with the universal soul, it may 
be asked, why is the recognition of the fact necessary ? M&dhava 
answers the question by an analogy. A love-sick woman is not con¬ 
soled by the mere presence of the lover, she must recognise him to be 
so. The bondage of ignorance is overcome only by this recognition. 
When the soul recognises itself as God, it rests in the mystic bliss of 

* Paramdrthasdra, pp. 48-50. * Siva Sutra , 2. 

s Commenting on Siva Sutra, i. 2. 
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oneness with God. According to the Spanda school, the soul gains 
knowledge through intense yogic contemplation, realises the supremacy 
of Siva in the universe and becomes absorbed in the mystic trance of 
peace and quietness. The three methods of gaining release mentioned 
in the Siva Sutra belong to the Saiva, the Tantra and the Yoga. 

According to Abhinavagupta, there are three classes of liberated 
souls: those assimilated to the Supreme (paramukta), those united to 
him in his manifested phase (aparamukta), and those still in the body 
(jivanmukta). The delivered soul becomes one with the Supreme, 
since it is admitted that “ there is nothing distinct from the redeemed 
to which he should offer praise or oblation.” 1 “ When thus the 

imagining of duality has vanished, the individual has surmounted the 
illusive m&ya, he is merged in Brahman as water in water or milk in 
milk/' * 


V 

Saktaism 

The cult of Sakti 3 finds its beginnings in the Rg-Veda. 
In one of the hymns Sakti is represented as the embodiment 
of power, “ the supporter of the earth living in heaven.” * 
She is the supreme power “ by which the universe io upheld,” 5 
“ the great mother of the devotees (suvratanam),” and soon 
became identified with “ Uma of golden hue ” of the Kena 
Upani$ad. In the Mahabharata she is the sister of Kr§na, 
and so became related to Vaisnavism. The Saivas made her 
the wife of Siva. In the Puranas she appears as Can<JI, with 
a daily worship and an autumn festival. She soon came to 
be worshipped as Devi, who is one with Brahman, the 
absolute, whose nature is sat, cit and ananda, and might be 
contemplated as male, female or attributeless. 6 Gradually 
the worship of Sakti as the world-mother displaced Vedic 
ritualism. The literature relating to this phase of Hinduism 
is called Tantra. It is famous for its reverence for women, 
who are regarded as forms of the divine mother.7 

1 J.R.A.S., 1910. * Paramarthasara, p. 51. 

3 I.P., pp. 487-8. 4 i. 136. 3. 

5 See Chau. Up.,iii. 12; Bfh. Up., v. 14. 

* Cp. PutirupSih va smared devlrh strlrflparfi va vicintayet 
Athava ni^kalSm dhySyet saccidanandalak?aijam. 

I Vidyah samast&s tava devi bhed&b. 

Striyab samast&b sakala jagatsu. 

Sapta&ati , xi. 5. 
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The seventy-seven Agamas belonging to the Sakta cult are divided 
into five subh&gamas (or samaya), which teach practices leading to 
knowledge and liberation, sixty-four kaulagamas which teach practices 
intended to develop magical powers, and eight mi^ragamas which aim 
at both. Bh&skarar&ya quotes nine sutras in his Lalitasahasran&ma- 
bh&§ya from a work called Sakti Sutra. The latter work has not come 
down to us. The Tantras, which are in the form of dialogues between 
Siva and Devi, themselves belong to the seventh century and onwards. 
Thanks to the loving labours of Sir John Woodroffe, the chief of the 
available Tantra texts are now published. 

Siva in this system is of the nature of omnipresent 
(akhilanugata), pure consciousness (prakaia), impersonal and 
inactive. It is pure being devoid of any relativity. The 
active personal being, Sakti, includes all individual souls. 
The opening verse of Saundaryalahari reads: " Siva, when 
he is united with Sakti, is able to create ; otherwise he is 
unable even to move.” 1 Siva and Sakti are related as 
prak3ia and vimarSa. Bhaskararaya defines vimarSa as the 
spontaneous vibration of the ultimate reality.* The first 
touch of relation in the pure absolute is VimarSa, which 
gives rise to the world of distinctions. Vimar£a or Sakti is 
the power latent in the absolute or pure consciousness. It 
is the absolute personified, consciousness become a subject, 
and it passes over into its opposite, the not-self or the object. 
If Siva is consciousness (cit), Sakti is the formative energy 
of consciousness, Cidrupini. Brahma, Visnu and Siva perform 
their functions of creation, preservation and destruction in 
obedience to Sakti.3 In the perfect experience of 3nanda, 
Siva and Sakti are indistinguishable. The two coalesce in 
one being. Siva answers to the indeterminate Brahman in a 
state of quiescence; Sakti is determinate Brahman endowed 
with iccha (will), jnana (knowledge), and kriya (action), pro¬ 
jecting the whole objective universe. Siva and Sakti are one, 
since force is inherent in existence. The force may be at 
rest or in action, but it exists none the less in both the states 
The potentiality of the whole object-world exists as the Sakti 
of Siva. 

* Sivab $aktyi yukto yadi bhavati Saktab prabhavitum 
Na ced evam devo na khalu ku£alab spanditum api. 

• See his commentary on Lalitasahasranama under Vimargarfipiitf, p. 548. 

s Anandalaharl, pp. 2 and 24. 
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Sakti is differentiated as gross and subtle. She is the 
mother of all things. The five functions of illumination 
(abhasa), coloration (rakti), examination (vimarSana), sowing 
the seed (bijavasthana) and lamentation (vilapanatS) are 
attributed to her. There is also the non-consdous matter 
which corresponds to the prakjrti of the S&mkhya system. 

Prakpti or maya is looked upon as of the substance of Devl.« 
Within the womb of Sakti is maya or prakpti, the matrix of the universe, 
potential in pralaya and active in creation. The Samkhya account of 
evolution from prakjrti is followed. Under Sakti's direction, m&y& evolves 
into the several material elements and physical portions of all sentient 
beings. In all living beings, caitanya or consciousness is present, 
though it appears as broken up into a multiplicity of beings on account 
of the varying physical adjuncts. Instead of the twenty-five tattvas 
of the Samkhya, we have thirty-six, which are classified into: 
(i) Sivatattva, the supreme ; (2) Vidyatattva, or the subtle manifes¬ 
tations of Sakti; (3) Atmatattva, or the material universe from m&y& 
down to earth. These three answer to praka£a (Siva), vimar&a and 
the not-self. The supreme spirit of the &£kta scheme has inner differ¬ 
ences, though frequently we meet with ideas of salvation and oneness 
of the world, which remind us of Samkara's more rigorous non¬ 
dualism.* We have, first of all, the absolute Brahman ; next, we 
have the determinate subject endowed with Sakti. Nada issues 
immediately and from nada bindu appears, 3 and then the SuddhamSya. 
These five answer to Siva, Sakti, Sadakhya, l£vara and the Suddha- 
m&yji of the Saivas. The rest of the evolution is not different from 
the Saiva scheme. 

The jlva, under the influence of maya, looks upon itself 
as an independent agent and enjoyer until release is gained. 
Knowledge of Sakti is the road to salvation/ which is dissolu¬ 
tion in the blissful effulgence of the Supreme. It is said that 
“ for him who realises that all things are Brahman, there is 
neither Yoga nor worship/' 5 Jivanmukti, or liberation in 
this life, is admitted. 6 Liberation depends on self-culture, 

1 S 5 my&vasth 5 guijopadhika brahmarfipi$I devl. 

• It is said to be a non-dualism. Kuldrpava Tantra, i. 108. Sir John 
Woodroffe, who has made a special study of the Tantra school, believes 
that its philosophy '* occupies in some sense a middle place between the 
dualism of the Saihkhya and Sarhkara’s ultra-monistic interpretation of the 
VedSnta" (Indian Philosophical Review, vol. i, p. 122). 

3 Sdraddtitaka, i. 

4 Saktijfianaih vina devi nirvanaifa naiva jay ate (Ntruttara Tantra )« 

3 Mahdnirvdpa Tantra, xiv. 123. See also 124-127. 

• Ibid., xiv. 135. 
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which leads to spiritual insight. It “ does not come from the 
recitation of hymns, sacrifices or a hundred fasts. Man is 
liberated by the knowledge that he is himself Brahman.” 1 
" The state of mind in which it is realised that Brahman alone 
is (brahmasadbhava), is the highest; that in which there is 
meditation on Brahman (dhyanabhava) is the middle; praise 
(stuti) and recitation (japa) of hymns is the next, and 
external worship is the lowest of all.” 3 There is a protest 
against ritualistic religion. Kularnava Tantra says: "If 
the mere rubbing of the body with mud and ashes gains 
liberation, then the village dogs who roll in them have 
attained it.” 3 The distinctions of castes are subordinated; 
and the discipline of the Tantras is open to all.4 Bhakti is 
regarded as helpful to salvation. Freedom of worship is allowed. 
" As all streams flow into the ocean, so the worship offered 
to any God is received by Brahman.” 5 The subordinate 
deities are however subject to the force of karma and time. 6 

The mystic side of the Yoga system plays a large part 
throughout. Mantras are sacred and are regarded as divine 
creations, in a sense, identical with Sakti, who is Sabda, or 
eternal word. Great emphasis is laid on the awakening of 
the forces within the organism. The perfected man will 
awaken the Kundalini and pierce the six cakras.7 The theories 
of karma, rebirth, gross and subtle bodies, are accepted by 
the &akta thinkers. 


VI 

Madhva 

A leading form of reaction against Sarhkara’s Advaitism 
is the dualistic philosophy associated with the name of Madhva, 

* Mahdnirvdrta Tantra, xiv. 115, 116. * Ibid., xiv. 122. 

s i. 

4 AntyajA api ye bhakta nAmajfiAnAdhikAripah 

Strtefidrabrahmabandhflnaih tantrajfiane 'dhikAritA. 

( Vyomasarhhitd). 

s Mahdnirvdtta Tantra, ii. 50. 

« Ye samastA jagats^tisthitisaihhArakArigah 

Te' pi kAle?u llyante kAlo hi balavattarafc. 

7 See Avalon : The Serpent Power. A cloud hangs over the sAdhana of 
the $Aktas. Though much of the obloquy is undeserved, there is apparently 
something which can be improved. 
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which has many points in common with Ramanuja's view of 
reality . 1 Madhva stands out for unqualified dualism and 
insists on the five great distinctions of God and the individual 
soul, God and matter, the individual soul and matter, one 
soul and another, and one part of matter and another. The 
doctrines of exclusive mediatorship through Vayu, the son 
of Vi§nu, eternal hell as well as the missionary fervour of 
Madhva's faith, suggest the influence of Christianity, though 
there is little evidence in support of it. In view of the fact 
that Madhva's commentary on the Kena Upani$ad is taken 
from Brahmasdra , it is reasonable to think that there was the 
tradition of dualism even prior to Madhva. As we shall see, 
Madhva makes a clever use of the Sarhkhya and the Nyaya- 
vai£e§ika theories. 


VII 

Life and Literature 

Madhva,* also known as Pur^aprajfia and Anandatlrtha, was bom 
in the year 1199 in a village near Udipi, of the South Canara district. 
He became early very proficient in Vedic learning and soon became a 
safifiy 5 ,sin. He spent several years in prayer and meditation, study 
and discussion. He developed his dualistic philosophy in discussions 
with his preceptor Acyutaprek§a, an adherent of Samkara’s school. 
He proclaimed the supreme godhead of Visnu and admitted the validity 
of branding one's shoulders with the arms of Vi§nu, a practice accepted 
by Ram&nuja. He made many converts to his faith in different parts 
of the country, founded a temple for Kj:s$a at Udipi, and made it the 
rallying centre for all his followers. Prohibition of bloodshed, in con¬ 
nection with sacrifices, is a salutary reform for which he is responsible. 
He died at the age of seventy-nine. 

The standard treatises of this school of thought are, of course, 
the works of Madhva. He wrote a commentary on the Brahma Sutra , 

1 The main differences are that while Ramanuja thinks that the indi¬ 
vidual souls are similar in their natural essence, Madhva makes them 
different. Madhva denies that Brahman is the material cause, which 
Ramanuja admits. For Madhva, the universe is not the body of God. In 
Ramanuja there are no souls disqualified for salvation and there are no 
differences in the enjoyment of bliss for freed souls. 

» NSrayanacarya's Madhvavijaya and Maxiimaftjari contain the orthodox 
account of Madhva's life and work. If we eliminate the miracles and super¬ 
natural incidents which the piety of his followers attributed to him, we 
may get the historical basis of Madhva's life and mission. 
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and justified his interpretation of it in another work called Anuvyd- 
khydna. His commentaries on the Bhagavadgltd and the Upani§ads f * 
his epitome of the Mahdbhdrata called Bharatatatparyanirnaya and 
gloss on the Bhdgavata Purdya help to elucidate his philosophy. He 
also wrote a commentary on the first forty hymns of the Rg-Veda 
and discussed many philosophical and other themes in his Prakara^as. 
Throughout his works he gives the impression that he relies more on 
the Puraijas than on the Prasthanatraya, the Upani§ads, the Bhaga - 
vadgxtd and the Brahma Sutra. It is not quite easy for Madhva to 
interpret these authoritative works in the interests of his dualistic 
metaphysics. Jayatlrtha's commentary on Madhva’s Sutrabhdsya and 
that on Madhva’s Anuvydkhyana called Nyayasudhd, are works of 
great importance. Vyasaraya wrote a gloss called Candrikd on Jaya- 
tirtha’s commentary on Madhva's Sutrabhdsya. Punjananda’s Tat tv a• 
muktdvali * is a bitter attack on the Advaitavada. 


VIII 

Theory of Knowledge 

Madhva accepts the three sources of knowledge, perception, 
inference and scriptural testimony. Comparison (upamana) 
is regarded as a variety of inference. Perception and infer¬ 
ence by themselves cannot help us to solve the riddle of 
the universe. Perception is confined to the facts open to 
the senses. Inference is incapable of supplying us with new 
facts, though it helps us to test and systematise the facts 
obtained through other means. We have to depend on the 
Vedas for a true knowledge of reality. Madhva accepts the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas as a whole, and does not dis¬ 
criminate between the different parts of it. The Hymns and 
the Brahmanas are as useful and valid as the Upanisads. 
Madhva distinguishes between testimony due to personal 
authority (pauru§eya), which may be fallible, and that which 
is not the composition of any person (apauru§eya). The 
latter is of absolute validity and infallible. The Vedas, of 
which Madhva’s philosophy purports to be the right interpre¬ 
tation, are regarded by Madhva as apauru§eya or uncreated 
by any personal author, and are therefore said to be 
authoritative in character. 

* See S.B.H., vols. i, iii and xiv. 

• Translated by Cowell. See J.R.A.S., vol. xv, pt. ii. 
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Apprehension, through whatever means, is the direct 
evidence of the thing that is apprehended. The instruments 
which mediate apprehension are not present in the appre¬ 
hension itself. The relation between the knower and the 
known is direct and immediate. The pramanas of perception, 
inference, and Vedic testimony, are so called simply because 
they are instrumental in producing knowledge—which fact 
comes out when we study knowledge externally. Every 
apprehension of fact that we have is valid, and implies the 
existence of the fact, even though it may exist only for the 
moment of apprehension. If we repudiate it as invalid, it 
is because of some other apprehension whose validity we 
accept. Sunrise and sunset are occurrences, until we have 
the further knowledge that the sun neither rises nor sets. 
Madhva accepts the intrinsic validity of apprehension as such, 
and disputes every theory which regards our knowledge as a 
mere appearance. If our knowledge does not reveal the 
structure of reality and indicate objective existence, but 
simply gives us a wrong lead, then the unreal cannot even 
appear, cannot be the object of even erroneous apprehension, 
and cannot be related to knowledge as cause to effect. If all 
knowledge is erroneous, the distinction between true and false 
ideas disappears. An analysis of illusion tells us that there 
is an object presented to consciousness, though we mistake 
its nature, owing to some defect of the senses or other means 
of knowledge. The elements of false perception are not false. 
They are facts of experience. Through some defect, we do 
not take a full view of the object, but what we see of it recalls 
something like it in nature, though different from it, with 
which we confuse the given datum. Every case of illusion 
implies two positive entities, a given thing and a suggested 
object. The notion of the unreality of the world means that 
there is something real which we mistake for something else. 
It does not mean that there is nothing real at all. 

Madhva takes his stand on experience or knowledge and 
argues that there can be no knowledge without a knower and 
a known. To speak of knowledge, independent of a knowing 
subjeet or a known object, is meaningless. Knowing subjects 
and known objects must exist. The world is not an unreality. 
If we do not admit distinctions of things, we cannot account 
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for distinctions of ideas. Our knowledge tells us that differ¬ 
ences exist. We cannot regard them as merely conventional, 
for convention does not produce the distinctions. 

The fact of difference is generally traced to the force of space and 
time, which are considered to be mere forms of the subject's intelligence. 
If space and time were identical with the knowing self, it is difficult 
to see how the notion that they are identical with the subject could 
arise. If the self as knowledge is all-pervading, we cannot have 
distinctions of space and time. To attribute the latter to the force 
of avidyfi does not help us, since the status of avidyS. and its relation 
to the self cannot be explained satisfactorily. Every explanation of 
avidy& implies the presuppositions of space and time, and so the 
latter cannot be explained away as the products of avidyS. Space 
and time are regarded as real wholes having parts. If they have no 
parts, we cannot have distinctions of here and there, now and then. 
We are presented with parts of space, for it is incorrect to hold that 
everything presented to us occupies all space, unlimited and indivisible. 
We are conscious only of limited bodies occupying portions of space 
and resisting one another. We perceive parts of space and time, and 
so they must be regarded as existing. According to Madhva, they are 
objects of perception to the witnessing self (s&ksin). 

Reality (padartha) is of two kinds, according to Madhva, 
independent (svatantra) and dependent (paratantra). God, 
the supreme person, is the only independent reality. The 
dependent beings are of two kinds, positive (bhava) and 
negative (abhava). Of the positive we have two varieties, 
conscious (cetana) souls, and unconscious (acetana) entities, 
like matter and time. Unconscious existence is either eternal 
like the Vedas, eternal and non-eternal like prakrti, time and 
space, or non-eternal like the products of prakrti . 1 


IX 

God 

There are three entities existing from all eternity to all 
eternity, fundamentally different from one another, which are 
God, soul and the world. Though these are all real and 

' * According to Madhvasiddhdntasdra (2), there are ten pad&rthas. 
Dravyagin>akanoa3 to>to yaviiejavi&i9tM*6 i fe dc ti8&d’c4yabmvil data pad&- 

rth&fe. 
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eternal, the latter two are subordinate to God and dependent 
on him. Independent (svatantra) reality is Brahman, the 
absolute creator of the universe. We can know his nature 
through a study of the Vedas, 1 and so his nature is not in¬ 
definable. When the Supreme is said to be indefinable, all 
that is meant is that a complete knowledge of him is difficult 
to acquire.* The Supreme transcends all perception.3 The 
form seen during meditation by imagination is not Brahman. 
Madhva has no sympathy with the view that the different 
parts of the scripture relate to different kinds of Brahman. 
Though the supreme being and his qualities are identical, they 
can be spoken of in different terms. ♦ The famous passage 
that Brahman is one only without a second (ekam evadvitiyam 
brahma) means that Brahman is unsurpassed in excellence 
and without an equal, since it penetrates everywhere. The 
attributes of God are absolute in their character and so do 
not limit him. Brahman possesses every kind of perfection. 
He is identified with Visnu and is said to direct by his will 
the world and all that is in it as an absolute ruler. He creates 
and destroys the world again and rgain. He is endowed with 
a supernatural body and is regarded as transcendent to the 
world as well as immanent, since he is the inner ruler 
(antaryamin) of all souls. 5 He manifests himself in various 
forms (vyuhas), appears periodically in incarnations (avataras), 
and is said to be mystically present in the sacred images. 
He creates, maintains and destroys the universe, imparts know¬ 
ledge, manifests himself in several ways, condemns some and 
redeems others. By his side is Lak§ml, capable of assuming 
various forms, but without a material body, coetemal with 
him and all-pervading. She witnesses the glory of God 
through eternity. Unlike the gods and goddesses who acquire 
release after many existences, Lak§mi is eternally redeemed 
(nityamukta). Laksmi is the personification of God’s creative 
energy. She is intelligent prakrti, though God is greater than 
she in point of subtlety and the extent of qualities. 4 God 
rules the souls and matter, though he does not create them 

« M.B., iii. 3. 1. » M.B., i. 1. 5. J M.B., iii. 2. 23. 

4 See Nyiyasudhi, i. 1. 2; i. 1. 6 . Cp. also M&dhvatiddhintasdra : 
Bhed&bh&ve ’pi bhedavyavahiranirvlhaka ananta eva (*i). 

J i. a. 13. * iv. a. 9. 
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from nothing or reduce them to nothing. He is the efficient 
but not the material cause of the universe. An unintelligent 
world cannot be produced by a supreme intelligence. God’s 
activity is the result of his overflowing perfection. Simply 
because God takes into account the karma of the individuals, 
it cannot be said that the Lord is dependent on karma, for, 
as Madhva says, “ the very existence of karma and other 
things depends on the Lord.” 1 


X 

The Individual Soul 

Everything on earth is, according to Madhva, a living 
organism. The universe is a vast expansion of animated 
nature with every atom of space filled up with jivas. In his 
Tattvanirnaya, he says, “ Infinite are the souls dwelling in an 
atom of space.” 1 Madhva regards the distinction between 
Brahman and jiva as real,3 and holds that it is wrong to 
think that the jiva and Brahman are non-difterent in release 
and different in samsara, since two different things cannot 
at any time become non-different or vice versa. Though 
absolutely dependent on Brahman, the jivas are essentially 
active agents and have responsibilities to bear.4 The soul is 
not an absolute agent, since it is of limited power, depending, 
as it does, on the guidance of the Lord. 5 The jiva is said to 
be of atomic size as distinct from Brahman who is all-pervading . 6 
Though limited in size, it pervades the body on account of 
its quality of intelligence. The organ of knowledge is called 
sak§in, to which the material manas presents its impressions. 
It is the cognising principle to which is due the consciousness 
of I-ness, which is the basis of individuality. The soul is by 
nature blissful, though it is subject to pain and suffering, on 
account of its connection with material bodies due to its past 
karma. So long as it is not freed from its impurities, it 
wanders about in changing forms of existence. The qualities 

1 ii. i. 37 ; iii. 2 . 39 - 42 . 

» Param&Quprade£e?v anant&b pr&^ir&Sayab. 

3 i. 2. 12. 

! ii. 3. 38; ii. 3. 2 8 . 


* U- 3* 33-4*- 

• ii. 3. 23. 
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like bliss become manifest at the time of release.* Though 
the souls are eternal, they are said to be bom with reference 
to their embodied connection * No two jivas are alike in 
character. Each has its own worth and place in the scale of 
existence. The jivas are dependent on the Lord, who, how¬ 
ever, impels them to action according to their previous 
conduct.3 

The conscious souls are of three kinds : (i) those eternally free 
(nitya), like LaksmI; (2) those who have freed themselves from sams&ra 
(mukta) devas and men, fsis and fathers ; and (3) the bound (baddha). 
The last class includes both those who are eligible for release (mukti- 
yogya) and those who are not eligible for it. These latter are either 
those intended for hell or the blinding darkness (tamoyogya) or those 
who are bound to the circuit of sams&ra for all time (nityasamsari^ab). 
While some are preordained for salvation by their inherent aptitude, 
others are destined for hell, while a third class keeps revolving on the 
wheels of samsara from eternity to eternity, now enjoying, now suffer¬ 
ing, in endless alternation. This threefold classification is based on 
the three gui^as. The s&ttvika soul goes to heaven, the rajasa revolves 
in samsara, while the tamasa falls into hell. The living beings are 
divided into a number of classes, gods (devas), men, animals and 
plants. A fixed gradation dependent on distinctions (taratamya) of 
souls is worked out on an elaborate scale. Even among the souls who 
are entitled to salvation, no two souls possess the same degree of 
eligibility. In the celestial hierarchy, Brahma and V£yu occupy the 
most prominent places. At Vis^u's command, Brahma creates the 
world. He is also the greatest teacher and the first exponent of 
Madhva's philosophy, which is also called Brahmasampradaya. Vayu 
is the mediator between God and the souls. He helps the souls to 
gain saving knowledge and obtain release. He is also called the 
dearest image (pratima preyasl) or the son of God (hareb sutah).4 It 
is not right to hold that the souls are Brahman. The perfect and the 
imperfect souls cannot merge together. 


XI 

The World of Nature 

Material products are the objects of the inanimate world 
and form the bodies and organs of all beings. They all 

• ii. 3. 31. * Madhva on B.S., ii. 3. 19. 

3 ii. 3. 41-42. Even the rise of dreams is assigned to the will of God 
(iii. 2. 3 and 5). 

4 Madhva is regarded by his followers as the incarnation of V&yu, who 
manifested himself in previous lives as Hanum£n and Bhlma. 
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originate from the primary matter, prakrti, and return to it 
in course of time. Though prakrti appears to be homogeneous, 
it is really composed of different principles in a subtle state. 
It develops into the perceptible universe when worked up by 
God and the souls. God moulds forms out of prakrti, which 
is the material cause and in which he exists himself in various 
forms. 1 Before we get from the unmanifested prakrti to the 
well developed forms of creation, we have twenty-four trans¬ 
itional products of creation which are mahat, ahamkara 
buddhi, manas, ten senses, five sense-objects and the five great 
elements. These exist in the primordial prakrti in subtle 
forms before their evolution. 

The three aspects of prakrti are presided over by the three 
forms of Laksmi, Sri, Bhu, and Durga. Avidya is a form of 
prakrti of which there are two kinds, jlvacchadika, or that 
which obscures the spiritual powers of the jiva, and parama- 
cchadika, or that which screens off the Supreme from the jiva’s 
view. These two forms of avidya are positive principles 
formed out of the substance of prakrti. 


God and the World 

Madhva rejects all attempts to reduce the world of souls 
and nature to a mere illusion or an emanation of God, and 
sets forth an absolute dualism. The individual soul is 
dependent (paratantra) on God, since it is unable to exist 
without the energising support of the universal spirit, even 
as the tree cannot live and thrive without its sap. Even 
Lak§mx, the consort of Vi§nu, though supreme and 
eternal, is dependent on God. She is the presiding deity 
over prakrti, which is the material cause of the world. 
I$vara somehow energises prakrti, which forms no part of 
his being. Prakrti somehow lends itself to the control of 
ISvara. 

Madhva comes into conflict with many scriptural passages, 
which he strains to make them yield a dualism. Taking the 

»i. 4 . 25 . 
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great text, " Tat tvam asi ” (" That art thou ”), Madhva 
argues that it does not declare any identity between God and 
the soul. It only states that the soul has for its essence 
qualities similar to those of God. 1 This is also the meaning 
of passages which declare that the soul is a portion of the 
Lord.* He sometimes reads the passage in a different way. 
Sa atmS tat tvam asi, is read as sa atma atat tvam asi. “ That 
5tman, thou art not.” 3 Regarding the text, “ ayam 5tma 
Brahma,” Madhva says that it is either a simple eulogy of 
the jivatman or it is a subject for meditation. It is also 
suggested that it is a purvapak^a to be overthrown. Madhva 
uses the etymological meanings of Atman and Brahman to 
explain away the passages which identify the individual 
and the universal self. The Atman is Brahman, since it 
grows (vardhanaSilah) or since it penetrates everywhere 
(atana£Ilah). 

The supremacy of God introduces order and unity into 
the universe, in spite of ultimate differences. Through the 
category of vi£esa, which distinguishes a quality from a sub¬ 
stance, a part from whole, the one and the many are brought 
into relation.* ViSesa or particularity is numerically infinite, 
since it abides in eternal and non-eternal things and belongs 
to positive and negative being. One kind of negative being 
is distinguished from another by means of vi£e§a. But how 
can one vi£e§a be distinguished from another ? If it is through 
another vi§e§a, then we are faced with infinite regress. So 
vi§e§a is said to be self-determined. By means of the category 
of vi$e§a, it will be possible for us to account for the world of 
distinctions without assuming the latter as ultimate. It is 
through the functioning of vi£e§a that we have difference or 
bheda. If vi£e§a is different from the Supreme, it breaks the 
integrity of the Supreme; if it is non-different from it, we 
cannot call it vi£e?a. 

1 ii. 3. 29. * B.G., xv. 7. 

3 S.B.H., Byh. Up., p. 114. See also Ch 5 n., vi. 8. 7. This passage is 
also regarded as equivalent to tvam tadlyo 'si, or tvam tasylsi. See also 
Tattvamukt&vaU , J.R.A.S., N.S., xv. 

4 Ny&yamfta , vol. iii, p. 137. 
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XIII 

Ethics and Religion 

It is knowledge that produces the feeling of absolute 
dependence on God and love for him. 1 A correct knowledge 
of all things, material and spiritual, leads to a knowledge of 
God, which naturally results in the love for God. Towards 
the close of his Tattvaviveka, Madhva says: “ Surely he finds 
release from samsara who understands that all this limited 
existence is ever under the control of Hari.” 

A sound moral life is a preliminary for salvation. The 
moral rules are to be obeyed and obligations fulfilled without 
any desire or claim for fruit. A virtuous life helps us to win 
insight into truth. We can gain true knowledge from a study 
of the Vedas, which must be carried out under the guidance 
of a proper teacher. Each individual has in him the capacity 
for the perception of a particular aspect of Brahman. The 
wise teacher will have to take account of these differences, 
for it is said “ by the perception for which one is fit, final 
release is obtained, not by any other means.” * Only gods 
and men of the three upper classes are allowed to study the 
Vedas, while women and Sudras may draw the requisite 
knowledge from the Puranas and the Smrtis. Madhva allows 
to all who can understand it the right to study the Vedanta.3 
Meditation, or the act of absorbing oneself as often and as 
intensely as possible in the glory of God, is advised. In the 
act of meditation the soul can by divine grace arrive at a 
direct intuitive realisation of God (aparok§ajnana). When 
the soul has this vision, as steady as the sun and not merely 
as swift as lightning, its fetters fall off and it is said to be 
redeemed. 

God cannot be approached directly. Vayu is the mediator. 
The theory of grace adopted by Madhva reminds us of the 
Augustinian view. A man can never deserve to be saved. 
It is only through grace that he can be redeemed. God is not 
forced by any considerations of merit. He simply elects some 
for salvation and others for the opposite state. The divine 

» iii. 3. 49. * M.B. iii. 3. 53. J i. 1 1. 
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will sets men free or casts them into bondage. But the Hindu 
tradition does not allow Madhva to hold that God’s choice is 
arbitrary, unconditioned and groundless. Though, in a sense, 
the states of the soul are brought about by Brahman, 1 it is 
also admitted that the grace of the Lord is proportioned to 
the intensity of our devotion.® Our conduct cannot by itself 
lead us to freedom ; God must co-operate. The Supreme 
who is non-manifested cannot be made manifested by the 
force of our efforts. He reveals himself when pleased with 
our devotion. 3 The grace of God responds to the faith of the 
worshipper. Different sects of the followers of Madhva 
emphasise, in different degrees, divine predestination and 
human freedom. Insight, devotion, performance of rites and 
ceremonies, are insisted on. Service of the Supreme consists 
in branding the body with Visnu’s symbols, giving the Lord’s 
names to sons and others and worshipping him in word 
(veracity, sacred study), act (charity) and thought (mercy and 
faith). Worship of God is the indispensable, preliminary con¬ 
dition for obtaining divine grace. Works done with knowledge 
help us in the upward progress. Rites and sacrifices, as well 
as pilgrimages, are recommended. Animal sacrifices are 
forbidden, and those who undertake sacrifices are called upon 
to substitute animals made of flour for the living ones. 

The soul may continue the bodily existence so long as its 
prarabdhakarma is operative, but when it departs from the 
body, it is freed absolutely. Absolute liberation and embodied 
life are not compatible. The author of the Nyayamrta argues 
that he who has the vision of the truth but not the grace of 
God necessary to effect freedom, continues to live in the flesh. 
This is jivanmukti. Complete freedom can be achieved only 
through the grace of God. 

Release, according to the Bhagavata, consists in a restora¬ 
tion to the pure spiritual existence (svarupena vyavasthitih), 
after casting off the unessential forms (anyatharupam) .< It 
is fellowship with God, and not identification with him. If 
the distinction between the jiva and the Lord is not perceived, 
as in deep sleep or destruction of the world, it is not a state 

* iii. 2. 9. * iii. 2. 20-21. s iii. 2. 23-27. 

4 i. 1. 17. According to Madhva, mukti is svasvayogyasvasvarflpa- 
nand&bhivyakti. 
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of release . 1 The freed retain their consciousness of individu¬ 
ality both in pralaya and creation. In the state of release, we 
have the absence of pain as well as the presence of positive 
enjoyment. But the soul is not capable of rising into equality 
with God. It is entitled only to serve him. If salvation is 
said to be becoming one with Brahman, it is only in a qualified 
sense that it has a vision of Brahman. Absolute one-ness is 
not intended by the passages which declare that " he who 
sees Brahman becomes Brahman.” * The released are all of 
one will and purpose.3 They have, no doubt, real desires; 
but their desires are one with those of the supreme Lord. 
They perform meditation at their pleasure .4 They realise 
their wishes without any efforts They assume a body of 
pure matter (Suddhasattva) of their own accord, though this 
body is not the product of karma ; nor do they develop any 
attachment to the bodies they assume. Even if they do not 
assume such a body, they can experience bliss as we do in the 
case of dreams . 6 

While those who attain release escape from the world of 
samsara, others pass on at death to a different existence, 
which is determined by the law of karma. At death the 
coarse body dissolves into its component parts, while the soul, 
clad in a body of fine imperceptible matter, together with the 
senses, goes either to the celestial regions, temporary hells, 
or gets into the luminous regions of the moon, where it stays 
for a time in accordance with its merit. Then it gets into the 
womb of the mother, where the soul’s new earthly body is 
produced.7 Thus rebirth continues till the soul develops love 
or hatred for God to the fullest extent, when it is released or 
cast into hell. 


XIV 

Critical Reflections 

The fact of knowledge leads us to an organic conception 
of the world, but does not justify the division of the world 

« S.B.H., Bfh. Up., p. 118. * Tattvamukt&vali, p. 55-5®. 

3 iv. 2. 16. ♦ iii. 3. 27. J iv. 4 . 8 . 

* iv. 4. 10-16. 7 iii. 1. 29. 
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into God, souls and objects externally related to one another. 
Nor can we understand the relation of the so-called essence 
or the individual soul to the universal principles operating in 
it. If God creates, if the beginning of the world-process is 
the result of the desire of the divine self, we may, no doubt, 
be able to account for creation. But the difficulty remains 
that whatever feels a want or has a desire is imperfect and 
limited. God, on such a view, cannot be regarded as the 
supreme perfection. The nature of the dependence of the 
world on God is not clearly brought out. If God were really 
independent, then there must not be anything to limit him 
from without. A dualism makes the independence of God 
impossible. Madhva conceives the infinite in an abstract 
maimer, and is therefore not able to see any unity between 
it and the finite. If Brahman is co-eternal with the world, 
what is the relation between the two ? If it is also a co-eternal 
relation, is the supreme spirit bound to objects other than 
itself ? We cannot say that it is the nature of the supreme 
spirit to stand related to the individual souls, since the former 
does not contain the reason of the latter’s existence. It is 
difficult to believe that the essence of God involves a relation to 
objects whose existence it does not necessitate. It is equally 
difficult to hold that the relation is a non-essential or accidental 
one, for an eternal accident, which subjects unborn spirits to 
itself and binds down the Supreme also, cannot be a mere 
accident. If the souls and matter depend on the ultimate 
Brahman, they cannot be regarded as substances. In the 
highest sense, the term “ substance ” can be predicated only 
of a res complete, that which is complete in itself, determined 
by itself and capable of being explained entirely from itself. 
Madhva recognises that such a reality is possessed only by 
the supreme spirit. All else is produced from Vi§nu, the 
supreme spirit, directly or indirectly. Even his consort Sri 
and his son Vayu are entirely dependent on him. But the 
admission of Vi§nu as the supreme reality of the world does 
not involve the denial of derivative and dependent being to 
other objects. 

Again, the theory of election is fraught with great danger 
to ethical life. The predestinarian scheme of thought puts 
an excessive strain on the other parts of Madhva's theology. 
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The moral character of God is much compromised and the 
qualities of divine justice and divine love are emptied of all 
meaning and value. Individual effort loses its point, since 
whether one believes oneself to be the elect or the non-elect, 
one is bound to lapse into indifferentism and apathy. If we 
do not know what we are destined for, we may work on to 
purify ourselves. In the absence of knowledge we may at 
least have hope. But this theory will overwhelm us in despair 
and raise the question: Is not God playing a practical joke 
on us, when he implants in us a desire for heaven while making 
us unfit for it ? Unless we are in a position to believe in the 
spiritual possibilities of every one who bears the human form 
divine, we cannot have a really useful ethics. In certain 
passages Madhva says that the individual soul is of the form 
of knowledge and bliss, though it is not conscious of this 
nature, while God is eternally conscious that he is of the 
nature of knowledge and bliss. The distinction, therefore, 
between God and man, however great, is not one of kind. 
The essence of each soul may perhaps represent its degree of 
obscuration, but it is difficult to prove that there are eternal 
essences persisting in souls even when they are released. In 
all this we are simply transferring the distinctions of experience 
to the kingdom of God. 


XV 

Nimbarka 

Nimb&rka was a Telugu Brahmin of the Vaisnava faith who lived 
some time after Ramanuja and prior to Madhva, about the eleventh 
century a.d. He wrote a short commentary on the Brahma Sutra 
called Vedfintap&rij&tasaurabha, as well as ten verses, Datatlok f, eluci¬ 
dating his view of the distinctness of JIva, ISvara and Jagat. His 
theory is called dvaiti-dvaita, or dualistic non-dualism. Ke&avakS&mirin 
wrote a commentary on the Bhagavadgitd called TattvaprakdiikSt, in 
defence of Nimb&rka's general view. His commentary on the Brahma 
Sutra develops the theory of the transformation (parinama) of Brahman. 
A distinction is made between the independent reality of Puru§ottama 
and the dependent realities of jlva and prakjrti. While both jlva and 
Idvara are self-conscious, the former is limited, while the latter is not. 
While the jiva is the enjoyer (bhoktj*), the world is the enjoyed (bhogya) f 
and l£vara or G<Jd is the supreme controller (niyantf), 
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According to Nimbarka’s teaching the jiva is of the form 
of knowledge (jnanasvarupa), though not in Sarhkara’s sense. 
It is knowledge as well as the possessor of knowledge, even 
as the sun is light as well as the source of light. The relation 
of soul to its attribute is that of the dharmin (the qualified) 
to the dharma (the qualification). It is one of difference as 
well as non-difference. Between the qualification and the 
qualified there is no absolute identity, but only the non¬ 
perception of the difference. Though jiva is atomic in size, 
on account of its possession of the omnipresent quality of 
knowledge, it is able to experience the pleasures and the pains 
throughout the body . 1 The jiva is the agent of activity 
(kartr). The scriptural texts which deny activity are intended 
to bring out the dependent character of the activity of the 
jiva. The jiva has no independent (svatantra) knowledge or 
activity. Ananda or delight pertains to the jiva in all its 
states. The jiva continues to exist in dreamless sleep and 
the state of release. As ISvara is the governor, the jiva in 
all its states has the nature of being governed (niyamyatva). 
The number of jivas is infinite, though they are all sustained 
by the supreme spirit. 

The inanimate world has three principal categories (tattvas), 
which are: (i) aprakrta or what is not derived from the 
primordial prakrti, such as the stuff of the divine body akin 
to Ramanuja’s £uddhasattva, which is the basis of the nitya- 
vibhuti of ISvara ; ( 2 ) prakrti, or what is derived from prakrti 
with its three gunas ; and ( 3 ) kala, or time. Prakrti and kfila 
are the basic principles of cosmic existence. These three 
categories are also eternal like the individual souls. 

The eternal nature of ISvara is to govern (niyantjtva). 
Nimbarka and KeSava refute the predicateless character of 
Brahman and attribute to the latter good and auspicious 
qualities.* The supreme spirit is identified by Nimbarka with 
Kr§na, and is regarded as possessing all auspicious qualities 
and exempt from the faults of egoism, ignorance, passion and 
attachment. He has the four forms (vyuhas), and also mani- 

«ii. 3 ,. *3- 

* KeSava says: ' Napi nirdharmakam brahma tasya j Mnakriyadlnaih 

svabbavikaiaktlnam gastrasiddhatvat ” (i. z. 5). Again: “ Aoandamaya* 
$abdanirdi?(a atma brahmaiva " (i. 1. 13). f 
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fests himselt in the avataras, or incarnations. He is the 
material and the efficient cause of the universe. He is the 
material cause, since creation means the manifestation of his 
powers (Sakti) of cit and acit in their subtle forms. He is 
the efficient cause of the universe, since he brings about 
the union of the individual souls with their respective karmas 
and their results and the proper instruments for experiencing 
them. 

The universe cannot be dismissed as a mere illusion, since 
it is a manifestation (parinama) of what is contained subtly in 
the nature of God. Nimbarka criticises the vivarta (illusion) 
theory of the world, and argues that, if the world were not 
real, it could not be superimposed on another. 

The relation of the three principles of jiva, the world and 
God, is not one of absolute identity or non-distinction, since 
such a view would contradict numberless passages of the 
Upani§ads which insist on difference and will also involve 
confusion between the natures and attributes of the different 
principles. Nor can it be said that the three principles are 
absolutely distinct, since this would be to fly in the face of the 
monistic evidence of the Upanisads. Were the supreme spirit 
absolutely distinct from the individual soul and the world, 
it could not be omnipresent. It would be as limited as the 
individual soul or the world, and could not, therefore, be 
regarded as their governor. The suggestion that non-differ¬ 
ence is the reality while difference is due to upadhis or limita¬ 
tions cannot be accepted, since it would be to subject Brahman 
to conditions. On such a view, Brahman would cease to be 
pure and become subject to faults, and would experience 
pleasure, pain and the like, and all this would be contrary to 
the accepted nature of Brahman. So Nimbarka concludes 
that both difference and non-difference are real. The soul 
and the world are different from Brahman, since they possess 
natures and attributes different from those of Brahman. 
They are not different, since they cannot exist by themselves 
and depend absolutely on Brahman. The difference signifies 
distinct and dependent existence (paratantrasattabhavab), 
ai.d non-difference signifies the impossibility of independent 
'iustence (svatantrasatta’bhavah). In the light of this 
doctrine of difference-non-difference, the famous text, "Tat 
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tvam asi,” is interpreted. “ Tat ” signifies the etema* 
omnipresent Brahman ; “ tvam ” refers to the individual soul, 
whose existence depends on Brahman ; and “ asi ” brings out 
the relation between the two, which is one of difference com¬ 
patible with non-difference. Such a relation subsists between 
the sun and its rays or the fire and its sparks. Though souls 
and matter are distinct from God, they are yet intimately 
connected with him, as waves with water or coils of a rope 
with the rope itself. They are both distinct and non-distinct 
from Brahman. We need not regard the distincts as mutually 
' exclusive and absolutely cut off from each other. Difference 
and identity are both equally real, and what is different is also 
identical. 

Yet the individual souls and the world are not self- 
sufficient, but are guided by I^vara. 1 In pralaya, these two 
get absorbed into the nature of ISvara, who contains the 
subtle forms of jiva and jagat. Between the periods of dis¬ 
solution and re-creation, all existence, conscious and un¬ 
conscious, dwells in him in a subtle state. Through Brahman’s 
Sakti, or energy, the world is produced where each separate 
soul finds fit embodiment. 

Nimbarka does not accept the theory that the conscious 
and the unconscious worlds form, together with Brahman, 
a composite personality, which is the material cause of the 
world, so far as the body of that personality goes. According 
to him, the dakti of Brahman is the material cause of the 
world, and the changes of §akti do not touch the integrity of 
Brahman. What Ramanuja calls the “ body ” of Brahman 
is the £akti of Nimbarka. God does not stand in need of 
materials to construct the world. He is all-powerful, and by 
his mere will he is able to create the world.* Brahman is thus 
both the efficient and the material cause of the world. The 
world is identical with Brahman, and depends on him for its 
becoming and its power to act; and yet, in a sense, it is 
distinct from Brahman. The usual theory which traces the 
evolution of nature to the three gunas is accepted. 3 

The supreme spirit is conceived as free from all defects, 
a storehouse of all beneficent attributes, possessed of a 


DcUcUlok f, 7. 


• i. 1. 19. 


s Da&atlokt, 3. 
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heavenly body, full of beauty and tenderness, sweetness and 
charm. 1 Souls are infinite in number and are atomic is size. 
Each soul is a ray of Brahman individualised.* The theory 
attempts to avoid the affirmation of an absolute identity, 
where attributes are confused and distinctions abolished, and, 
at the same time, tries to escape from mere pluralism, which 
would impair the omnipresence of Brahman and limit his 
nature and sovereignty. 

The pure nature of the jiva is obscured by its karma, which 
is the result of avidya, which is beginningless, yet through 
the grace of God can be terminated. Prapatti, or complete 
submission to God, is the way to deliverance. Those who 
possess this attitude of prapannas are favoured by God, who 
engenders in them bhakti or devotion, which eventually results 
in brahmasak§atkara or realisation of God. Bhakti involves 
a knowledge of the supreme reality, the nature of the individual 
soul, the fruit of divine grace or mok§a, which is an uninter¬ 
rupted realisation of the nature and attributes of Brahman, 
resulting in the absolute destruction of all selfishness and 
ignorance, and the nature of the hindrances to God-realisa¬ 
tion, such as the erroneous identification of the soul with the 
body, the senses or the mind, dependence on another than 
God, violation of or indifference to his commandments, and 
confusion of God with ordinary beings, the sense of freedom 
and joy born of true devotion. In Nimbarka Krsna and 
Radha3 take the place of Narayana and his consort. Bhakti 
is not meditation (upasana), but love and devotion. The grace 
of God is ever ready to lift up the helpless and make them 
see the truth of things. The worship of other gods is for¬ 
bidden. Ethical rules, prescribed in the Sastras, are insisted 
on. Karma is said to be the means for the acquisition of 
brahmajfiana,* carrying with it devotion. 5 

While both Ramanuja and Nimbarka regard difference 
and non-difference as necessary, and treat animate and 
inanimate existences as attributes of Brahman, RcLmanuja 
emphasises more the principle of identity. For Nimbarka 
the two are equally real and have the same importance. 
Again, RSLmanuja regards the individual souls (cit) and the 

* Da&a&lokl, 4. * Commentary on the B.S., ii. 3. 42. 

1 DcUailoki, 5 and 8. « i. i. 4- i. I. 7. 
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world (acit) as the attributes (vi£e$anas or prakSras) of 
Brahman; and his view emphasises the non-duality of the 
supreme Lord, qualified by the individual souls and 
the world.* Nimbarka disputes this view on the ground that 
the presence of a body does not necessarily imply the possession 
of attributes ; for an attribute has for its object the distinction 
of the thing which possesses it from others which do not 
possess it. If cit and acit are the attributes of Brahman, then, 
what is that reality from which Brahman is distinguished by 
the possession of these marks ? 

XVI 

Vallabha 

Vallabha (1401 a.d.) is a Telugu Brahmin of South India, 
who migrated to the north and developed the views of 
Vi§nusvamin, who belonged to the thirteenth century. He 
accepts the authority not only of the Upani§ads, the Bhagavad- 
gita and the Brahma Sutra, but also of the Bhagavata Parana. 
In his works, Anubhasya, Siddhantarahasya and Bhagavata- 
fikasubodhini* he offers a theistic interpretation of the 
Vedanta, which differs from those of Samkara and Ramanuja. 
His view is called Suddhadvaita, or pure non-dualism,3 and 
declares that the whole world is real and is subtly Brahman. 
The individual souls and the inanimate world are in essence 
one with Brahman. Vallabha admits that jiva, kala or time, 
and prakfti or maya, are eternal existences ; they are referred 
to the being of Brahman and have no separate existence. 
Those who accept the force of maya as the explanation of the 
world are not pure Advaitins, since they admit a second to 
Brahman.4 While Samkara traces the world to Brahman 
through the force of may a, Vallabha holds that Brahman can 
create the world without any connection with such a principle 
as maya. In his view the iastra is the final authority, and 
our reason cannot protest against its dictates.5 God is 

s Cidacidvi$i$taparame§var&dvaita. 

* Giridhara’s Suddhadvaitatn&rtaytia and B&lakft^a's Prameyaratndr^ava 
belong to this sect. 

) As distinct from Saihkara's Keval&dvaita. 

« i. i. 6. 


1 i 1. ao. 
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saccidananda, and has qualities; the £ruti passages which 
declare that he has no qualities mean merely that he has not 
the ordinary qualities. 1 God is personified as Kf§na, when 
he is endowed with the qualities of wisdom (jnana) and action 
(kriya). He is the creator of the world, and we need not 
suppose that he should possess a physical body as worldly 
agents do, since what applies to us need not apply to the 
transcendent God, By the mere force of his will he creates 
the whole world. Not only is he karta or agent, but also 
enjoyer or bhokta. 1 Though he has no need to assume a 
body, he appears in various forms to please his devotees.3 
The highest, when associated with action only, is yajnarupa, 
who can be propitiated by karmas, as stated in the Brahmanas; 
when associated with wisdom, it is Brahman, and can be 
approached through jnana, as stated in the Upani§ads. Kf§na 
the Supreme has to be worshipped according to the principles 
of the Gita and the Bhagavata. 

In human and animal souls the quality of ananda is sup¬ 
pressed, while in matter consciousness is also suppressed. 
Brahman becomes whatever it wills by the evolution (avir- 
bhava) and involution (tirobhava) of its qualities. The jiva 
is atomic in size/ is one with Brahman, and constitutes a part 
of it.5 When the Snanda of Brahman is obscured, we have 
the jiva. Though its production is only a manifestation, it 
is as real and eternal as Brahman. Three kinds of jivas are 
distinguished. The pure (Suddha) jivas are those whose lordly 
qualities (aiSvarya) are not obscured by the force of ignorance 
(avidya). The mundane (samsarin) jivas are those which are 
caught in the meshes of avidya, and experience birth and 
death by reason of their connection with gross and subtle 
bodies. The liberated (mukta) jivas are those which are 
freed from the bonds of sarhsara through insight into truth 
(vidyi). When the soul attains release, it recovers its sup¬ 
pressed qualities and becomes one with God. The inanimate 
world is also filled with Brahman (brahmStmaka). In it the 
two qualities of Brahman, knowledge and bliss, are obscured, 
and what remains is pure sattva or existence. Since it is 
Brahman that is manifested in the form of the world, the 

1 See his commentary on B.S., iii. 2. 22. » i. 1. i, 

1 i. x. 20—21. « ii. 3. 19. s ii. 3. 43. 
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latter is regarded as the effect of Brahman (brahmakarya). 
Creation and destruction of the world are only the manifes¬ 
tation and non-manifestation of the Supreme who puts on 
these forms. Brahman becomes a product and is appre¬ 
hended in the state of creation, while in destruction the world 
returns to its original form, and ceases to be an object of 
perception. The world is therefore as eternal and real as 
Brahman himself, and its creation and destruction are due 
to the power (Sakti) of Brahman. The world cannot be 
regarded as an illusory appearance; nor is it essentially 
different from Brahman. The relation of cause and effect is 
one of absolute identity. 1 The universe in truth is Brahman. 
Brahman manifests himself of his own will, as the individual 
souls and the world, without undergoing any change in his 
essential nature. He is the material as well as the efficient 
cause of the world. 1 The charges of partiality and cruelty 
cannot be urged against Brahman, since the difference of the 
jivas from Brahman is admitted by Vallabha. He holds that 
the jiva, freed from the fetters of maya, is one with Brahman. 

Vallabha looks upon God as the whole and the individual 
as part; but, as the individual is of identical essence with 
God, there is no real difference between the two. The analogy 
of sparks to fire is employed to great purpose. The individual 
soul is not the Supreme clouded by the force of avidya, but 
is itself Brahman, with one attribute rendered imperceptible. 
The soul is both a doer and an enjoyer. It is atomic in size, 
though pervading the whole body by its quality of intelligence, 
even as sandal-wood makes its presence felt where it does 
not exist, by its scent. For Ramanuja, who accepts one 
ultimate substantive reality, the difference between God and 
soul is never destroyed. Ramanuja relates God and the 
soul as whole and parts, where the parts are really different 
moments of the whole. His view of samanadhikaranya or 
vi£e$anavi£e$yabhava points to the coinherence of many parts 
in the same whole. Vallabha, on the other hand, gives us 
something like Schelling’s neutrum, where the differences are 
abolished, while Ramanuja’s view is more like Hegel’s. 

1 Pr 5 .gabh 3 .va, or prior non-existence, is the causal condition; pradh- 
vaihs 5 bh 5 va is but disappearance of the effect. 

* l. i. 4. 
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The world of m§.ya is not regarded as unreal, 1 since m&y3, 
is nothing else than a power which ISvara of his free will 
produces. “ Brahman is the efficient and the material cause 
of the universe. He is not only the creator of the universe 
but is the universe itself.” * He accepts the Brhadaranyaka 
accounts that Brahman desired to become many, and himself 
became the multitude of individual souls and the world. A 
desire for self-expression is innate in Brahman. M5y5, 
according to Vallabha, is the power of ISvara, through which 
he brings about the evolution and the dissolution of the world. 
Maya is different from avidya, which is responsible for the 
obscuration of the unity of things and the production of the 
consciousness of difference. 4 Vallabha does not admit an inert 
prak|ti which is energised by Brahman. Though Brahman 
in himself is not known, he is known when he manifests him¬ 
self through the world. 

Samsara, however, is unreal. The soul is right in regarding 
the world as real, but is wrong when it ascribes to it plurality. 
The world is true, though our experience (pratiti) of it is 
wrong. We do not realise that the world is but a form of 
Brahman. The jiva is thus infected with a wrong view of 
the nature of the world. To those who have attained to the 
truth, the world appears as Brahman. To those who have 
learnt the truth from the scriptures, it appears as both 
Brahman and maya, i.e. something other than Brahman, 
though they know that the former is real and the latter not. 
The ignorant make no distinction between the reality of 
Brahman and the unreality of the plural appearances which 
set themselves forth as objective and independent. Avidya 
is located in the mind of man. Vallabha thus does not accept 
the view of the unreality of the world as such. If the world 
is unreal, we cannot even say that it is one with Brahman, 
since a relation of identity cannot exist between a real entity 
and an unreal appearance. There is a possibility of deception, 
though it is not divinely conditioned. 

The jiva bound by may§. cannot attain salvation except 
through the grace of God. Bhakti is the chief means of 
salvation, though jflSna is also useful. All sins are put away 

> Apubhifya on i. l. 4. * A^ubhifya, i. 1. 4. 

1 i. 4. 3. 4 See Suddh&dvaitam&rUhtfa' 
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if we have true faith in God, a principle that was much 
exaggerated in practice. Vallabha deprecated all kinds of 
self-mortification. The body is the temple of God, and there 
is no meaning in attempting to destroy it. Karmas precede 
knowledge of the Supreme, and are present even when this 
knowledge is gained. The liberated perform all karmas. 1 
The highest goal is not mukti or liberation, but rather eternal 
service of Kf§na and participation in his sports in the 
celestial Bfndavana. Vallabha distinguishes the transcendent 
consciousness of Brahman from Puru§ottama.* The souls, 
delivered from the trammels of life, are of different kinds. 
There are those who have freed themselves from previous sub¬ 
jection, like Sanaka, and those who dwell in the city of God, 
where they attain freedom through the grace of God. There 
are others who resort to bhakti and develop perfect love and 
become the associates of God. Vallabha lays great stress on 
a life of unqualified love to God. 

The relation between Brahman on the one side and the 
individual souls (jxva) and the inanimate nature (jada) on the 
other, is one of pure identity, even as the relation of whole 
(am£in) and part (am£a) is. While the difference is subor¬ 
dinated by Vallabha, non-difference alone is said to be real. 
He interprets " Tat tvam asi ” (“ That art thou ”) as literally 
true, while Ramanuja and Nimbarka take it in a figurative 
sense. When the soul attains bliss, and the inanimate world 
both consciousness and bliss, the difference between Brahman 
and these will lapse—a position which Ramanuja does not 
accept. 


XVII 

The Caitanya Movement 

The Vai?navism of South India did not pay much attention to the 
glorification of the BpidAvana 11121, though some of the A]vArs refer 
to Kona’s sports with the gopis. In the north, however, the case 
was different. In NimbArka, RadhA, the beloved mistress, is not 
simply the chief of the gopis but is the eternal consort of Kf^pa. The 
writings of Jayadeva, the author of GUagovinda, VidyApati, UmApati 
and Candi DAs (fourteenth century), show the growing influence of 

> Ibid,, iv. 3. 27. 


* Anubhdfya, i. 1. 1. 
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the R 5 ,dh&-Kj-§ija cult in Bengal and Bihar, thanks to the influence 
of the S&kta system of thought and practice. Trained in such an 
atmosphere, Caitanya, the great Vai^ava teacher (fifteenth century), 
was attracted by the account of Kf§na in the Vi§iiu Pur ana, Harivamia, 
the Bhdgavata and the Brahmavaivarta Purdnas, and by his personality 
and character gave a new form to the Vaisnava faith. His breadth 
of view and democratic sympathies gave him a large following, though 
the orthodox were much disturbed by his startling ways. He accepted 
converts from Islam freely, and one of the earliest of his disciples was 
a Moslem fakir, who attained to great fame and sanctity in the sect 
under the name of Haridas. His disciples, Rupa and San^tana, were 
renegade converts to Islam and outcasts from the Hindu society, 
whom Caitanya welcomed back into the fold. JIva Gosvami (six¬ 
teenth century) and much later Baladeva, furnished the philosophical 
basis for the sect. The philosophical classics of the school are JIva's 
Satsandarbha and his own commentary on it, Sarvasamvddini, and 
Baladeva's Govindabhdsya on the Brahma Sutra. The latter's Prame - 
yaratnavali is also a popular work. These writers are influenced 
considerably by the views of Ramanuja and Madhva. 1 They admit 
the five principles of God, souls, maya or prakjti, and svarupa^akti, 
with its two elements of jfiana or knowledge, £uddhatattva or pure 
matter, and kala, or time. 

On the question of the theory of knowledge, there is not 
much that is peculiar to the school. The traditional account 
of the sources of knowledge, including Vedic testimony, is 
accepted. JIva argues that there is such a state of conscious¬ 
ness as simple apprehension, which is later developed into 
determinate knowledge. Non-relational immediate experience 
precedes determinate cognition. The former is indeterminate 
(nirvikalpa) cognition. The determinate is contained poten¬ 
tially in it. It is the fact given in indeterminate perception 
that is analysed and understood in the determinate. It 
follows that indeterminate cognition is a fact of consciousness; 
and the intuition, where relations seem to be absent, is of this 
kind. JIva does not believe in a universal which includes all 
differences.* We have first the knowledge of the universal 
as such and then the universal as qualified. The intuition 
of Brahman, pure and simple, is, for JIva, an undoubted fact 
of consciousness, though it requires to be transcended. 

The ultimate reality is Vi§nu, the personal God of love 
and grace, possessing the usual attributes of sat, cit and 
ananda. He is nirguija, in the sense that he is free from the 

1 Prameyaratndvali , p. 8. 1 Bhdgavatsandarbha , p. 55. 
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qualities of prakfti and saguna, since he has the qualities 
of omniscience, omnipotence, etc. These qualities are bound 
to him by the relation of svarupasambandha. They express 
the nature of Brahman and inhere in him. 1 He is the source, 
support and end of the world, the material and the efficient 
cause of the universe.* He is the efficient cause through his 
higher energy (para $akti),3 and material cause through his 
other energies, called apara Sakti and avidyaiakti. His former 
nature is unchangeable, while his latter is subject to modifi¬ 
cations. The chief character of God is love 4 and the power 
of joy. The incarnations are one with the Supreme and not 
parts, as the individuals are. 5 God assumes infinite forms, of 
which the chief is that of Kr§na, whose supreme delight is in 
love. Kf§na, when identified with the Supreme, has three 
chief powers, cit, maya and jiva. By the first he maintains 
his nature as intelligence and will, by the second the whole 
creation is produced, and by the third the souls. The highest 
manifestation of the cit power of Kr§na is the power of delight 
(hladini). Radha is the essence of this delight-giving power. 6 
According to Jiva, God is one without a second. He is 
Brahman when viewed in himself and Bhagavan when viewed 
as the creator of the world. The former is abstract and the 
latter concrete. Jiva holds that the latter is the more real. 
According to Baladeva, the Supreme is called Hari, his Majesty 
and magnificance are personified as Narayana, and his beauty 
and ecstasy as Kr§na. 

The universe and its creatures have come into being through 
the powers of God. They are dependent on him, though 
separate and distinct from him. They are neither one with 
God nor different from him. An incomprehensible difference- 

1 Baladeva, after Madhva, admits the doctrine of vi§e?a, though he 
confines it to the svarupaiakti and its modification; since the distinctions 
of the world are established facts and do not require any vifefa to dis¬ 
tinguish them. 

* Ibid., i. 4. 24. 

1 Identified with Sri. See Baladeva, iii. 3. 40 and 42. 

4 Prityfitma, iv. 1. 1. 

5 A distinction is made between sv£xh£a, or a manifestation identical 
with the original, and vibhinnamga, or a part separate from the original. 
See Baladeva, ii. 3. 47. 

4 Cp. “ Kwasvarflpiitf param&nandarapi$I" (Brahmavaivarta Pur&fM, 
v. + . 17)- 
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non-difference 1 is the truth of things. The world is real and 
not illusory ; it is called maya on account of its nature, since 
it attracts men to itself and away from God. The servant of 
God becomes, through the power of maya, the slave of the 
world. 

The soul is different from the Lord, who is its ruler. God 
is omnipresent while the soul is of atomic size. 2 God's svaru- 
paSakti, according to Jiva, supports his jlva 6akti (also called 
tatasthaSakti) by which the souls are created. This latter in 
its turn supports mayaiakti (or bahiranga£akti). None of 
these can exist apart from God At the time of creation, the 
Supreme remembers the constitution of the world immediately 
preceding the pralaya and desires to “ become manifold," 
i.e. give separate existence to the enjoying souls and the 
objects of enjoyment merged in him. He creates the entire 
world from the great principle of mahat down to the cosmic 
egg and Brahma. He then manifests the Vedas in the same 
order and arrangement as they had had before, and communi¬ 
cates them mentally to Brahma, to whom other stages of 
creation are assigned. Through the help of the Vedas, Brahma 
remembers the archetypal forms, and creates objects as in the 
previous existence. It follows that the Vedas, when they refer 
to Indra, etc., refer to types which do not perish, though the 
individuals do.3 While Ramanuja regards the souls and 
matter as the adjectives (vi£e§anas) of God, Jiva and Baladeva 
regard them as the manifestations of God's energy. The 
latter are averse to making unconscious prakrti a predicate 
of God, which may introduce an element of discord into his 
nature. So Jiva makes prakjrti the outer energy (&akti) of 
God, which is not directly related to him, though under his 
control. Baladeva identifies maya with prakrti, which is set 
in motion by the mere sight (ik§ana) of God. 

The souls become fettered by the bonds of the world 
through the power of maya, which makes them forget their 
real nature. The force of karma can be overcome if we have 
bhakti.4 By the development of love (ruci) for Kr§^a, we 

» AcintyabhedSbheda. » Baladeva, ii. 2. 41. 

s Baladeva, i. 3. 30. 

* Caitanya accepted the usual stages of bhakti: (1) Santa, or tranquil 
meditation on God ; (2) d&sya, or active service of God ; (3) sakhya, or 
friendship ; (4) vStsalya, or parental tenderness ; (5) mSdhurya, or sweetness 

VOL. II 25 
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can have intuition of the divine. God’s affection for his 
creatures is said to be brought out in his love for Radha. It 
is the desire of the creator that his creatures should cleave to 
him only in the hope of salvation. Ktma or sexual love is 
distinguished from prema or spiritual love. Bhakti is the 
way to salvation. Study of the Vedas, the Bhagavata Purina 
and the like, is inculcated. Reverence for the guru is a 
cardinal feature. In matters of religion it is said that reason 
is not to be depended upon. The distinctions of caste are 
ignored. No fnan or woman is too low for the grace of God. 
Ethical virtues of mercy towards all creatures, humility, 
tranquillity, freedom from worldly desires and purity of heart, 
are emphasised. 

Salvation consists in the eternal experience of love (prlti). 1 
Souls in heaven realise their status as the servants of God, 
and are utterly devoted to him. Love is release. Bhakti is 
the true mukti. Through it bondage to rebirth is broken, 
and the soul attains to a status of equality with God, though 
it is never absorbed in God. 1 The intuition of Brahman, as 
the abstract universal of all existence, is, according to Jiva, 
the prelude to the intuition of Bhagavan, who is the concrete 
reality of all existence and life. The former, due to know¬ 
ledge, is not ultimate. The latter, due to bhakti, can be had 
only when the body is cast off. Though jivanmukti is possible 
regarding the intuition of Brahman, it is of no avail for the 
love of the Bhagavan. 

Jiva attempts to displace the theory of attributes (viSesana) 
advocated by Ramanuja, by his own theory of energy (6akti). 
But if God cannot possess an attribute opposed in nature to 
his being, how can he possess a power or energy which equally 
contradicts his being ? Though some of the writers belonging 
to this school call themselves the followers of Madhva, in their 
thought they are really nearer Ramanuja, since they emphasise 
identity, even while they admit differences. The latter are 
traced to the Saktis, which belong to God in an inconceivable 

symptomatic of conjugal love. Each stage includes the preceding, so that 
the last is the most complete. Bhakti literature of Bengal is full of acute 
analysis of feelings. See Rfipa’s Ujjvalanllamawi. 

. * Saccid&nandaikarase bhaktiyoge ti$thati ( Gopdlatapanl ). See Baladeva, 
iii. 3. 12. 

» Baladeva on i. 1. 17. 
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(acintya) manner. JIva admits in his Sarvasarhvddint thal 
we cannot regard God and his powers as either identical or 
as different. 
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CHAPTER XI 
CONCLUSION 

The course of Hindu philosophic development—The unity of the 
different systems—The decline of the philosophic spirit in recent times 
—Contact with the West—The present situation—Conservatism and 
radicalism—The future. 


i 

Philosophical Development 

Throughout the history of Indian thought, the ideal of a 
world behind the ordinary world of human strivings, more 
real and more intangible, which is the true home of the spirit, 
has been haunting the Indian race. Man’s never-ceasing effort 
to read the riddle of the sphinx and raise himself above the 
level of the beast to a moral and spiritual height finds a 
striking illustration in India. We can watch the struggle for 
four millenniums (or longer, if the recent archaeological finds 
in Sind and the Punjab, which are withdrawing the shroud that 
hid the remote past, are to be taken into account). The naive 
belief that the world is ruled by the gods of Sun and Sky, who 
watch from on high the conduct of men, whether it is straight 
or crooked ; the faith that the gods who can be persuaded by 
prayer or compelled by rites to grant our requests, are only 
the forms of the one Supreme ; the firm conviction that the 
pure stainless spirit, to know whom is life eternal, is one with 
the innermost soul of man ; the rise of materialism, scepticism 
and fatalism, and their supersession by the ethical systems of 
Buddhism and Jainism, with their central doctrine that one 
can free one-self from all ill only by refraining from all evil, 
in thought, word and deed—God or no God; the liberal 
theism of the Bhagavadgita, which endows the all-soul with 
ethical in addition to metaphysical perfections; the logical 
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scheme of the Nytya, which furnishes the principal categories 
of the world of knowledge which are in use even to-day; the 
Vai£e?ika interpretation of nature; the Samkhya speculations 
in science and psychology; the Yoga scheme of the pathway 
to perfection; the ethical and social regulations of the 
MImamsa and the religious interpretations of the Supreme 
reality, as put forward by Saihkara, Ramanuja, Madhva and 
Rimbarka, Vallabha and Jiva Gosvami—form a remarkable 
record of philosophical development in the history of the 
human race. Type succeeds type, school follows on school, 
in logical sequence. The life of the Indian was ever on the 
move, shaping itself as it grew, and changing from time to 
time in relation to its physical, social and cultural contexts. 
In the early stages the ancient Indians were doing every¬ 
thing for the first time. They had practically no wisdom of 
the past to fall back upon. They had, moreover, enormous 
difficulties to contend with, which are now almost things of 
the past. In spite of these, their achievement in the realm 
of thought and practice is a considerable one. But the cycle 
is not complete, and the range of possible forms is not ex¬ 
hausted ; for the sphinx still smiles. Philosophy is yet in its 
infancy. 

The survey of Indian thought, as of all thought, impresses 
one with the mystery and the immensity of existence as well 
as the beauty and the persistence of the human effort to 
understand it. The long procession of thinkers struggled hard 
to add some small piece to the temple of human wisdom, 
some fresh fragment to the ever incomplete sum of human 
knowledge. But human speculation falls short of the ideal, 
which it can neither abandon nor attain. We are far more 
conscious of the depth of the surrounding darkness than of 
the power to dispel it possessed by the flickering torches that 
we have the privilege to carry as the inheritors of a great past. 
After all the attempts of philosophers, we stand to-day in 
relation to the ultimate problems very near where we stood 
far away in the ages—where perhaps we shall ever stand as 
long as we are human, bound Prometheus-like to the rock of 
mystery by the chains of our finite mind. 1 The pursuit of 

1 “ No one/* exclaims Xenophanes, ** has attained complete certainty 
in respect to the gods and to that which I call universal nature, will not 
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philosophy is not, however, a vain endeavour. It helps, us 
to feel the grip and the clanging of the chains. It sharpens 
the consciousness of human imperfection, and thus deepens 
the sense of perfection in us, which reveals the imperfection 
of our passing lives. That the world is not so transparent to 
our intellects as we could wish is not to be wondered at, for 
the philosopher is only the lover of wisdom and not its 
possessor. It is not the end of the voyage that matters, 
but the voyage itself. To travel is a better thing than to 
arrive. 

At the end of our course, we may ask whether the known 
facts of history support a belief in progress. Is the march 
of human thought a forward movement, or is it one of retro¬ 
gression ? The sequence is not capricious and unmeaning. 
India believes in progress, for, as we have already said, the 
cycles are bound together by an organic tie. The inner thread 
of continuity is never cut. Even the revolutions that threaten 
to engulf the past help to restore it. Backward eddies serve 
rather to strengthen than retard the current. Epochs of 
decadence, like the recent past of this country, are in truth 
periods of transition from an old life to a new. The two 
currents of progress and decline are intermingled. At one 
stage the forces of progress press forward with a persistent 
sweep, at another the line sways to and fro, and sometimes 
the forces of retrogression seem to overwhelm those of pro¬ 
gress, but on the whole the record is one of advance. It 
would be idle to deny that much has perished in the process. 
But few things are more futile than to rail against the course 
which the historical past has taken or weep over it. In any 
case, some other kind of development would have been worse. 
The more important thing is the future. We are able to see 
further than our predecessors, since we can climb on their 
shoulders. Instead of resting content with the foundations 
nobly laid in the past, we must build a greater edifice in 
harmony with ancient endeavour as well as the modem outlook. 

anyone ever attain it. Nay, even if a man happened to light on the truth, 
he would not know that he did so, for appearance is spread over all things ” 
(Gomperz : Greek Thinkers, vol. i, p. 164). 
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II 

The Unity of all Systems 

The twin strands which in one shape or another run through 
all the efforts of the Indian thinkers are loyalty to tradition 
and devotion to truth. Every thinker recognises that the 
principles of his predecessors are stones built into the spiritual 
fabric, and, if they are traduced, one’s own culture is defamed. 
A progressive people with a rich tradition cannot afford to 
neglect it, though it may contain elements which are not 
edifying. The thinkers try hard to explain, allegorise, alter 
and expurgate the traditional lore, since men’s emotions are 
centred round it. The later Indian thinkers justify the 
different philosophical interpretations of the universe advanced 
by the earlier ones, and regard them as varying approxima¬ 
tions to the truth as a whole. The different views are not 
looked upon as unrelated adventures of the human mind into 
the realm of the unknown or a collection of philosophical 
curiosities. They are regarded as the expression of a single 
mind, which has built up the great temple, though it is divided 
into numerous walls and vestibules, passages and pillars. 

Logic and science, philosophy and religion are related 
organically. Every fresh epoch in the progress of thought 
has been inaugurated by a reform in logic. The problem of 
method, involving as it does an insight into the nature of 
human thought, is of great value. The Nyaya points out 
that no stable philosophy can be built except on the founda¬ 
tions of logic. The Vaiie$ika warns us that all fruitful phil¬ 
osophy must take into account the constitution of physical 
nature. We cannot build in the clouds. Though physics and 
metaphysics are clearly distinct and cannot be blended, still 
a philosophic scheme must be in harmony with the results 
of natural science. But to extend to the universe at large 
what is true of the physical world would be to commit the 
fallacy of scientific metaphysics, and the Samkhya asks us 
to beware of that danger. The resources of nature cannot 
generate consciousness. We cannot reduce nature and con¬ 
sciousness the one to the other, as scientific and psychological 
metaphysics attempt to do, Reality appears not only in 
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science and in human life, but in religious experience, which 
is the subject matter of the Yoga system. The Purva Mimariisa 
and the Vedanta lay stress on ethics and religion. The relation 
between nature and mind is the supreme problem of philosophy 
which the Vedanta takes up. The saying, that the saints do 
not contradict one another, is true of philosophies also. The 
Nyaya-Vai£e§ika realism, the Saihkhya-Yoga dualism and the 
Vedanta monism do not differ as true and false but as more 
or less true. 1 They are adapted to the needs of the slow- 
witted (mandadhikari), the average intellect (madhyamad- 
hikari) and the strong-minded (uttamadhikari) respectively. 
The different views are hewn out of one stone and belong to 
one whole, integral, entire and self-contained. No scheme of 
the universe can be regarded as complete, if it has not the 
different sides of logic and physics, psychology and ethics, 
metaphysics and religion. Every system of thought developed 
in India offered its own theory of knowledge, interpretation 
of nature and mind, ethics and religion. Our knowledge of 
the universe has grown enormously under the guidance of the 
natural sciences, and we cannot afford to be satisfied with any 
restricted outlook on life. The future attempts at philosophic 
construction will have to relate themselves to the recent 
advances of natural science and psychology. 


Ill 

Philosophy and Life 

Philosophy has for its function the ordering of life and 
the guidance of action. It sits at the helm and directs our 
course through the changes and chances of the world. When 
philosophy is alive, it cannot be remote from the life of the 
people. The ideas of thinkers are evolved in the process of 
their life history. We must learn not only to reverence them, 

1 M&dhava S.D.S.; Madhustidana Sarasvatl's Prasth&ndbheda ; Vijfftna- 
bhik?u's Introduction to S.P.B. Cp. Kant: “ We are in a way maintain¬ 
ing the honour of human reason when we reconcile it with itself in the 
different persons of acute thinkers and discover the truth, which is never 
entirely missed by men of such thoroughness, even if they directly Con¬ 
tradict ea^b Other " (quoted in J. Ward: A Study of Kant , p. a, i). 
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but to acquire their spirit. The names of Va£istha and 
ViSvamitra, Yajnavalkya and Gargi, Buddha and Mahavlra, 
Gautama and Kanada, Kapila and Pataiijali, Badarayana and 
Jaimini, SamkaTa and Ramanuja, are not merely themes for 
the historian but types of personality. With them philosophy 
is a world-view based on reflection and experience. Thought, 
when it thinks itself out to the end, becomes religion by being 
lived and tested by the supreme test of life. The discipline 
of philosophy is at the same time the fulfilment of a religious 
vocation. 


IV 

The Decline of Philosophy in the Recent Past 

The evidence brought together in this work does not 
support the general criticism that the Indian mind has a 
fear of thinking. We cannot dismiss the whole progress of 
Indian thought with a sapient reference to the oriental mind, 
which is not sufficiently dry and virile to rise above grotesque 
imagination and puerile mythology. Yet there is much in 
the thought history of the last three or four centuries to lend 
countenance to this charge. India is no longer playing her 
historic role as the vanguard of higher knowledge in Asia. 1 
It seems to some that the river that has flowed down the 
centuries so strong and full is likely to end in a stagnant 
waste of waters. The philosophers, or rather the writers on 
philosophy of this period of decadence, profess to be votaries 

* Regarding China's debt to India, Professor Liang Chi Cho says: 
" India taught us to embrace the idea of absolute freedom, that fundamental 
freedom of mind, which enables it to shake off all the fetters of past tradition 
and habit as well as the present customs of a particular age—that spiritual 
freedom which casts off the enslaving forces of material existence. . . . 
India also taught us the idea of absolute love, that pure love towards all 
living beings which eliminates all obsessions of jealousy, anger, impatience, 
disgust and emulation, which expresses itself in deep pity and sympathy 
for the foolish, the wicked and the sinful—that absolute love which recognises 
the inseparability between all beings." He goes on to explain the con¬ 
tributions of India to Chinese literature and art, music and architecture, 
painting and sculpture, drama, poetry and fiction, astronomy and medicine, 
educational method and social organisations. See VUvabharati Quarterly , 
October 1924. The influence of India on Burma and Ceylon, Japan and 
^rea, is well known. 
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of truth, though they understand by it merely the pious 
sophistries or the sacrosanct hair-splittings of this or that 
school of dogmatics. These professional dialecticians imagine 
that the small brook by their side, trickling away in the sand 
or evaporating in the fog, is the broad river of Indian 
philosophy. 

A variety of causes have contributed to this result. The 
political changes brought about by the establishment of the 
Mohammadan supremacy turned men's minds into conser¬ 
vative moulds. In an age when individual self-assertion and 
private judgment threatened at every point to dissolve into 
anarchy the old social order and all stable conviction, the need 
for authoritative control was urgently felt. The Mohammadan 
conquest, with its propagandist work, and later the Christian 
missionary movement, attempted to shake the stability of 
Hindu society, and in an age deeply conscious of instability, 
authority naturally became the rock on which alone it seemed 
that social safety and ethical order could be reared. The 
Hindu, in the face of the clash of cultures, fortified himself 
with conventions and barred all entry to invading ideas. His 
society, mistrusting reason and weary of argument, flung itself 
passionately into the arms of an authority which stamped all 
free questioning as sin. Since then it has failed in loyalty 
to its mission. There were no longer any thinkers, but only 
scholars who refused to strike new notes, and were content 
to raise echoes of the old call. For some centuries they suc¬ 
ceeded in deceiving themselves with a supposedly final theory. 
Philosophy became confused with the history of philosophy 
when the creative spirit had left her. It abdicated its function 
and remained wrapped up in its illusions. When it ceased 
to be the guide and the guardian of the general reason, it did 
a great wrong to itself. Many believed that their race had 
travelled long and far towards a goal at which it had at length 
arrived. They felt rather tired and inclined to rest. Even 
those who knew that they had not arrived, and saw tb* large 
tract of the country stretching into the future, were afraid of 
the unknown and its ordeals. The silences and the eternities 
cannot be questioned without peril by the weak of heart. 
The dizziness of the inquiry into the infinite is a vertigo which 
even mighty minds try to avoid, if they can. The strongest 
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of human forces are subject to intervals of lethargy, and the 
philosophic impulse has had in these three or four centuries an 
attack of lethargy. 


V 

The Present Situation 

To-day the great religions of the world and the different 
currents of thought have met on Indian soil. The contact 
with the spirit of the West has disturbed the placid content¬ 
ment of recent times. The assimilation of a different culture 
has led to the impression that there are no official answers to 
ultimate problems. It has shaken the faith in the traditional 
solutions, and has, in some degree, helped to a larger freedom 
and flexibility of thought. Tradition has become fluid again, 
and while some thinkers are busy rebuilding the house on 
ancient foundations, others want to remove the foundations 
altogether. The present age of transition is as full of interest 
as of anxiety. 

During the recent past, India was comfortably moored in 
a backwater outside the full current of contemporary thought, 
but she is no longer isolated from the rest of the world. The 
historian of three or four centuries hence may have much to 
say on the issues of the intercourse between India and Europe, 
but as yet they lie hidden from our view. So far as India 
is concerned, we notice the broadening of men’s range of 
experience, the growth of the critical temper and a sort of 
distaste for mere speculation. 

But there is another side to the picture. In the field of 
thought, as well as in that of action, the spirit of man is 
doomed to decay as much in anarchy as in bondage. There is 
not much to choose between the two, so far as culture and civili¬ 
sation are concerned Anarchy may mean material discomfort, 
economic ruin and social danger and bondage material comfort, 
economic stability and social peace. But it would be incorrect 
to confuse the standards of civilisation with economic welfare 
and maintenance of social order. It is easy to understand 
the feeling of the Indians of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, who after generations of public strife and private 
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suffering welcomed the British rule as the dawn of a golden 
age; but it should be equally easy to sympathise with the 
Indian feeling of the present day that the spirit of man craves, 
not comfort, but happiness, not peace and order, but life and 
liberty, not economic stability or equitable administration, 
but the right to work out one's own salvation even at the 
cost of infinite toil and tribulation. Even non-political virtues 
do not thrive in the absence of political autonomy. British 
rule has given India peace and security, but they are not ends 
in themselves. If we are to put first things first, then we 
must admit that economic stability and political security are 
only means, however valuable and necessary, to spiritual 
freedom. A bureaucratic despotism which forgets the spiritual 
ends, for all its integrity and enlightenment, cannot invigorate 
the peoples beneath her sway, and cannot therefore evoke any 
living response in them. When the founts of life are drying 
up, when the ideals for which the race stood for millenniums, 
the glow of consciousness, the free exercise of faculty, the play 
of life, the pleasure of mind and the fulness of peace, praiiara- 
mam, mana-anandam, Santi-samrddham, are decaying, it is 
no wonder that the Indian is conscious only of the crushing 
burden and not of the lifted weight. It is no use speaking 
to him of the magnitude of Britain’s work, for the verdict 
of history is passed on the spiritual quality of the achieve' 
ment. If the leaders of recent generations have been content 
to be mere echoes of the past and not independent voices, if 
they have been intellectual middlemen and not original 
thinkers, this sterility is to no small extent due to the shock 
of the Western spirit and the shame of subjection. The 
British are aware of the deep-rooted causes of the present 
attitude of India, whatever it may be called, unrest, revolt or 
challenge. They tried to bring their civilisation, which they 
naturally regard as higher, to touch the Indians, and they felt 
that they should press on in the task of enlightenment and 
education, good in themselves, without any hesitation or 
cessation of effort. But India has no sympathy with this 
policy of cultural imperialism. She tenaciously clings to her 
ancient customs which helped her to check the swell of passion, 
the blindness of temper and the thrust of desire. One who 
is acquainted with the history of her past can sympathise 
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with her anxiety to dwell in her own spiritual house, for 
“ each man is the master of his own house.” 1 Political sub¬ 
jection which interferes with this inner freedom is felt as a 
gross humiliation. The cry for swaraj is the outer expression 
of the anxiety to preserve the provinces of the soul. 

Yet the future is full of promise. If India gains freedom 
within, then the Western spirit will be a great help to the 
Indian mind. Hindu thought never developed a Monroe 
doctrine in matters of culture. Even in the ancient times 
when India grew enough spiritual food to satisfy her own 
people, there is no recorded age when she was not ready and 
eager to appreciate the products of other people's imagination. 
In her great days India conformed to the wisdom of the 
Athenians, of whom Pericles said: “ We listen gladly to the 
opinions of others and do not turn sour faces on those who 
disagree with us." Our fear of outside influence is propor¬ 
tioned to our own weakness and want of faith in ourselves. 
To-day, it is true, we bear lines of sorrow in our face and our 
hair is grey with age. The thoughtful among us have a 
brooding uneasiness of soul, some are even steeped in pessimism, 
and so have become intellectual hermits. The non-co-opera¬ 
tion with Western culture is a passing episode due to unnatural 
circumstances. In spite of it, there are attempts to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the spirit of Western culture. If India 
assimilates the valuable elements in the Western civilisation, 
it will be only a repetition of parallel processes which happened 
a number of times ip the history of Indian thought. 

Those who are untouched by the Western influence are 
for a large part intellectual and moral aristocrats, who are 
indifferent to political issues, and adopt a gospel not of confi¬ 
dent hope but of resignation and detachment. They think 
that they have little to learn or to unlearn, and that they do 
their duty with their gaze fixed on the eternal dharma of the 
past. They realise that other forces are at work, which they 
cannot check or control, and ask us to face the storms and 
disillusionment of life with the unruffled calm of self-respect. 
This was the class which in better times was more elastic and 
was ever renewing the attempts to reconcile rational phi¬ 
losophy with revealed religion. It had always explained and 

* Sarvas sve sve grhe Every man is the lord in his own house. 
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defended the faith in the face of heretics and unbelievers, 
and had recourse to the allegorical method as the instru¬ 
ment of theological interpretation. Religion, for it, embraced 
within its scope the whole nature of man, his intelligence as 
much as his practical and emotional aspirations. If to-day 
the representatives of the ancient learning had the inspiration 
of the past, they would, instead of non-co-operating with 
other forces, build a fresh scheme with originality and freedom 
and in the strength of the legacy of ancient wisdom. But 
they have an exaggerated respect for authority in thought 
and action, in things spiritual and things secular, and have 
thus exposed themselves to the charges of mental servility 
and obscurantism. While, in pre-Mohammadan times, appeal 
to authority was no bar to intellectual independence, and 
while men were able and ready to offer rational grounds for 
allegiance to the authorities of their choice, be they the Vedas 
or the Agamas, and while authority was made to speak in the 
voice of reason by means of a critical selection and philosophical 
interpretation, now reverence for authority has become the 
imprisonment of the human spirit. To question the belief 
of the scriptures is to question the authority of the great 
dead. To accept them is a sign of loyalty. Inquiry and 
doubt are silenced by the citation of ancient texts, scientific 
truths are slighted, if they cannot be fitted into the procrustean 
bed of established belief. Passivity, docility and acquiescence 
become the primary intellectual virtues. No wonder the philo¬ 
sophical writings of recent times are far below the level of 
the best work of the past ages. If thought had been less strained, 
it would have been more spacious. 

The thinkers of India are the inheritors of the great 
tradition of faith in reason. The ancient seers desired not to 
copy but to create. They were ever anxious to win fresh fields 
for truth and answer the riddles of experience, which is ever 
changing and therefore new. The richness of the inheritance 
never served to enslave their minds. We cannot simply copy 
the solutions of the past, for history never repeats itself. 
What they did in their generation need not be done over 
again. We have to keep our eyes open, find out our problems 
and seek the inspiration of the past in solving them. The 
spirit of truth never clings to its forms but ever renews them. 
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Even the old phrases are used in a new way. The philosophy 
of the present will be relevant to the present and not to the 
past. It will be as original in its form and its content as the 
life which it interprets. As the present is continuous with 
the past, so there will be no breach of continuity with the past. 

One of the arguments of the conservatives is that truth 
is not affected by time. It cannot be superseded, any 
more than the beauty of the sunset or a mother’s love for a 
child. Truth may be immutable, but the form in which it is 
embodied consists of elements which admit of change. We 
may take our spirit from the past, for the germinal ideas are 
yet vital, but the body and the pulse must be from the present. 
It is forgotten that religion, as it is to-day, is itself the product 
of ages of change; and there is no reason why its forms 
should not undergo fresh changes so long as the spirit demands 
it. It is possible to remain faithful to the letter and yet 
pervert the whole spirit. If the Hindu leaders of two thousand 
years ago, who had less learning and more light, could come 
on earth again after all these centuries, they would seldom 
find their true followers among those who have never deviated 
from the most literal interpretations of their views. 1 To-day 
a great mass of accretions have accumulated, which are 
choking up the stream and the free life of spirit. To say that 
the dead forms, which have no vital truth to support them, 
are too ancient and venerable to be tampered with, only 
prolongs the suffering of the patient who is ailing from the 
poison generated by the putrid waste of the past. The con¬ 
servative mind must open itself to the necessity of change. 
Since it is not sufficiently alive to this need, we find in the 
realm of philosophy a strange mixture of penetrating sagacity 
and unphilosophical confusion. The chief energies of the 
thinking Indians should be thrown into the problems of how 
to disentangle the old faith from its temporary accretions, 
how to bring religion into line with the spirit of science., how 

1 Cp. Aurobindo Ghosh: “If an ancient Indian of the time of the 
Upani§ad, of the Buddha, or the later classical age were to be set down in 
modern India ... he would see his race clinging to forms and shells and rags 
of the past and missing nine-tenths of its nobler meaning ... he would be 
amazed by the extent of the mental poverty, the immobility, the static 
repetition, the cessation of science, the long sterility of art, the comparative 
feebleness of the creative intuition “ (Arya, v. p. 424). 
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to meet and interpret the claims of temperament and indi¬ 
viduality, how to organise the divergent influences on the 
basis of the ancient faith. But, unfortunately, some of the 
pari§ads are engaged not with these problems but those 
suited for the society of Antiquarians. It has become the 
tilting-ground of the specialists. The religious education of 
the nation is not undertaken on broad lines. It is not seen 
that the spiritual inheritance cannot be any longer the 
monopoly of a favoured few. Ideas are forces, and they must 
be broadcasted, if the present ageing to death is to be averted. 
It would be indeed strange if the spirit of the Upanisads, the 
Gita and the Dialogues of Buddha, that could touch the mind 
to such fine issues, should have lost its power over man. If, 
before it is too late, there is a reorganisation of national life, 
there is a future for Indian thought; and one cannot tell 
what flowers may yet bloom, what fruits may yet ripen on 
the hardy old trees. 

While those who have not yet been subjected to the 
influence of Western culture are conservatives in all matters 
of thought and practice, there are some among those 
educated in Western ways of thinking who adopt a 
despairing philosophy of naturalistic rationalism and ask 
us to get rid of the weight of the past. These are in¬ 
tolerant of tradition and suspicious of the alleged wisdom 
of age. This attitude of the “ progressives ” is easily under¬ 
stood. The spiritual heritage of the race has not protected 
India from the invader and the spoiler. It seems to have 
played her false and betrayed her into the present state of 
subjection. These patriots are eager to imitate the material 
achievements of Western states, and tear up the roots of the 
ancient civilisation, so as to make room for the novelties 
imported from the West. Till the other day Indian thought 
was not a subject of study in the Indian Universities, and even 
now its place in the philosophical curricula of the Universities 
is insignificant. Suggestions of the inferiority of Indian 
culture permeate the whole educational atmosphere. The 
policy inaugurated by Macaulay, with all its cultural value, 
is loaded on one side. While it is so careful as not to make 
us forget the force and vitality of Western culture, it has not 
helped us to love our own culture and refine it where necessary. 
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In some cases, Macaulay’s wish is fulfilled, and we have 
educated Indians who are “ more English than the English 
themselves,” to quote his well-known words. Naturally 
some of these are not behind the hostile foreign critic in their 
estimate of the history of Indian culture. They look upon 
India’s cultural evolution as one dreary scene of discord, folly 
and superstition. One of their number recently declared that, 
if India is to thrive and flourish, England must be her 
“ spiritual mother ” and Greece her “ spiritual grandmother." 
Albeit, since he has no faith in religion, he does not propose 
the displacement of Hinduism by Christianity. These victims 
of the present age of disillusion and defeat tell us that the love 
of Indian thought is a nationalist foible, if not a pose of the 
highbrows. 

It is a bewildering phenomenon that, just when India is 
ceasing to appear grotesque to Western eyes, she is beginning 
to appear so to the eyes of some of her own sons. The West 
tried its best to persuade India that its philosophy is absurd, 
its art puerile, its poetry uninspired, its religion grotesque 
and its ethics barbarous. Now that the West is feeling that 
its judgment is not quite correct, some of us are insisting that 
it was wholly right. While it is true that it is difficult in an 
age of reflection to push men back into an earlier stage of 
culture and save them from the dangers of doubt and the 
disturbing power of dialectic, we should not forget that we 
can build better on foundations already laid than by attempt¬ 
ing to substitute a completely new structure of morality, of 
life and of ethics. We cannot cut ourselves off from the 
springs of our life. Philosophical schemes, unlike geometrical 
constructions, are the products of life. The heritage of our 
history is the food that we have to absorb on pain of inanition. 

The conservatives are convinced of the glory of the ancient 
heritage and the godlessness of modem culture; the radicals 
are equally certain of the futility of the ancient heritage and 
the value of naturalistic rationalism. There is much to be 
said for these views; but the history of Indian thought, when 
rightly studied, will lead us to regard the two as equally 
defective. Those who condemn Indian culture as useless are 
ignorant of it, while those who commend, it as perfect are 
ignorant of any other. The radicals and the conservatives, 
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who stand for the new hope and the old learning, must come 
closer and understand each other. We cannot live by our¬ 
selves in a world where aircraft and steamships, railways and 
telegraphs are linking all men together into a living whole 
Our system of thought must act and react on the world pro¬ 
gress. Stagnant systems, like pools, breed obnoxious growths, 
while flowing rivers constantly renew their waters from fresh 
springs of inspiration. There is nothing wrong in absorbing 
the culture of other peoples; only we must enhance, raise 
and purify the elements we take over, fuse them with the 
best in our own. The right procedure regarding the fusing 
together of the different elements tossed from outside into 
the national crucible, is indicated roughly in the writings of 
Gandhi and Tagore, Aurobindo Ghosh and Bhagavan Das. 
In them we see the faint promise of a great future, some 
signs of a triumph over scholasticism, as well as a response 
to the discovery of a great culture. While drawing upon the 
fountains of humanist idealism in India’s past, they show a 
keen appreciation of Western thought. They are anxious to 
reseek the ancient fountain-head and direct its waters to 
irrigate, through pure and uncontaminated conduits, lands 
which hunger and thirst. But the future which we wish to 
see is practically non-existent. With the slackening of the 
political excitement, which is absorbing the energies of some 
of the best minds of India, with the increasing insistence on 
the study of Indian thought in the new Universities, which 
the old ones are following most reluctantly, the dawn may 
break. The forces of the conservatism, which prefers the life 
that was to the life that will be, are not likely to gain any 
strength in the days to come. 

The problem facing Indian Philosophy to-day is whether 
it is to be reduced to a cult, restricted in scope and with no 
application to the present facts, or whether it is to be made 
alive and real, so as to become what it should be, one of the 
great formative elements in human progress, by relating 
the immensely increased knowledge of modern science to the 
ancient ideals of India’s philosophers. All signs indicate that 
the future is bound up with the latter alternative. Loyalty 
to the spirit of the previous systems of thought, as well as 
the mission of philosophy, requires us to possess an outlook 
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that always broadens. Indian philosophy acquires a meaning 
and a justification for the present only if it advances and 
ennobles life. The past course of Indian philosophic develop¬ 
ment encourages us in our hope. The great thinkers, 
Yajnavalkya and GargI, Buddha and Mahavira, Gautama 
and Kapila, Samkara and Ramanuja, Madhva and Vallabha, 
and scores of others are India's grandest title to existence, a 
clear testimony of her dignity as a nation with a soul, the 
proof that she may yet rise above herself and the pledge of 
this supreme possibility. 




NOTES 


CHAPTER I 

Page 16.—Pacini derives the words astika, nfistdka and dai$t&a 
in the sutra astinfisti di§tam matih. An astika is one who believes 
in a transcendent world (astiparalokah); a nastika is one who dis¬ 
believes in it (nastiparalokah). A sort of fatalist is a daisfika. 

Page 18, Note 2.—See Nydyako&a. 

Page 20, Note 4.—In the Tamil work Mapiniekhalai, Lokayata, 
Bauddha, S&mkhya, Nyaya, Vai§e?ika and Mimfiihsa are regarded as 
orthodox. See S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar: Manimekhalai, p. xxi. 

Page 25, Line 20.—The Vai£e§ika accepts only perception and 
inference. 


CHAPTER II 

Page 34, Note 5.—Aksapfidfit purvam krito vedaprfimfi^ya ni£caya 
aslt; jaimineh purvam kena vedartho vyfikhyatafi; pfijiineh purvam 
kena padani vyutpaditani; pingalat purvam kena cchandariisi racitani. 
Nydyamanjari, p. 5. 

Page 39.—For a short account of Buddhist logic before DignSga, 
see Professor Tucci's article on the subject, J.R.A.S. , July 1929. 

See also J.R.A.S ., January 1928, Is Nyayapravtka by Digndga? 

Page 40.—Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj argues that Bhasavarjfia's 
rejection of upamana (comparison) as a pramfi^a or means of know¬ 
ledge is due to the influence of the Yoga system. His acceptance of 
kriyayoga consisting of tapas, svadhyaya and other typical yogic 
sadhanas as yama, niyama, etc., supports this opinion. The classifica¬ 
tion of prameyas into heya, tannivartaka, atyantikahana and hfino- 
paya suggests Y.S., ii. 16-17, 25-26. While the early Nyaya writers 
Gautama, Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara do not recognise yogipratyaksa, 
Bhasarvajfia admits it. Yogipratyaksam deSakalasvabhfiva vipra 
kr§tarthagr£hakam. Bhfisarvajfia's view of l£vara (God) is strikingly 
similar to the yogic view. 

Bhasarvajfia wrote also a commentary on Nydyasdra called 
Nydyabhusaria. 

Bhasarvajfia’s Nydyasdra with Vfisudeva's NydyasdrapadapaUcikd 
is edited by M. M. Vasudeva S&stri Abhyankar and Professor Dev&dhar. 
Poona, 1922. 

Page 43.—The terms pramana, prameya, etc., are used ordinarily 
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with reference to valid knowledge and not all knowledge. In the latter 
case jfiana and jfieya seem to be better. 

Page 48.—Pratyak§a derived from prati and ak?a or aksi, present 
to the sense organ or the eye, is opposed to parok^a or away from the 
sense organ or the eye. The former is immediate and the latter 
mediate. 

Page 48, Note.—See Tarkasamgrahadipikd , p. 7. Bombay Skt. 
Series. 

Page 50.—There is no contact of the manas directly with the 
object except when the object is an internal state like pleasure, pain 
and such like. 

Page 55.—For the Buddhists, the senses are the sense orifices; 
for the Mim&msakas the senses are the peculiar power; others hold 
that it is neither the visible organ nor the peculiar power, but is a 
different substance which has its locus in the visible sense organ. 
Golakamatraniti sugatah, tacchaktya iti mim&msak&h, tadvyatiriktani 
dravyantarSflity anye sarve vadinah. Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, 
p. 185. Snakes hear, though they have no visible sense organs. The 
sense consists of a subtle substance the quality of which is sensed 
by it. The eye which senses form is composed of the same substance 
as light whose form it perceives. The nose which senses smell is 
composed of earth even as smell is a quality of earth. (Ibid., 
P p. 185-7.) 

According to the Advaita Vedanta, the senses are pr&pyakari, 
i.e. come into actual contact with the objects (see Vivaranaprameya - 
samgraha , p. 187). If senses could perceive objects without coming 
into contact with them, we should be able to perceive the taste of 
distant objects. If it is said that the visual and the auditory senses 
at any rate can apprehend objects without coming into actual contact 
with them, we should then be able to apprehend sights and sounds 
after they have vanished. So it is argued that the senses act only by 
coming into contact with their objects. 

The senses are not the visible organs, but subtle material substances 
which are able to travel outwards with lightning rapidity. Sounds 
do not travel to the ear as the NySya holds, but the imperceptible 
sense goes out to the object producing the sound. Sabdasya ca 
vlcisantanavat paramparayS ^rotrasamavSyah prSptir iti yat tarkikair 
ucyate tad asat; tatha satiha 6rotra $abda iti pratiyeta, pratiyate tu 
tatra dabda iti (ibid.). That is why we perceive distant sounds and 
not auditory impressions. Our organs approach the objects and not 
the objects the organs. 

p age 57, Note 3. 

Trilocanagurun nftam&rg&nugamanonmukhaih 
yath&mSnam yath&vastu vy§.khy§.tam idam idfSam. 

N.V.T.T., i. i. 4. 

Page 59,—NftmajSty&diyoj an&rahitam vai&sty&navagShi nitjpra- 
k&rakam pratyak§am nirvikalpakam. Gange 4 a in CintdmaM. BhimS.- 
c&rya's Nydyahoia . 
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Vi$e?a9avi$e?yasambandhanavag&hi jfianam. Annam Bhafta’s 
T arkasarhgrahadipikd. 

Page 67.—According to Buddhist idealism, cognition and its object 
are known together. " As blue and the consciousness of blue are in¬ 
variably known together, one is not different from the other/* S.D.S. 

For the Advaita criticism of the Nyaya view, see Vivaranaprameya- 
samgraha , p. 55. 

Page 69.—Locanagocare'pi kundakusume tadavisayagandhavi£e$ite 
jfianam evam bfihyendriyadvarakagrahanam aghatamanam iti mana- 
sam eva surabhikusumam iti jfianam. Nyayamanjari , p. 461. 

For yogajadharmalaksana, see Prameyakamalamartd^a , p. 67. 

Pratigata abhijfi&m iti pratyabhijfla. 

Atikrantakalavi^esita purvavarti sthambhadipadarthavisayam 
indriyadi sannikarsotpannam evedam pratyabhijfla jfianam iti siddham. 
Nydyamanjari, p. 461. 

Page 70.—Atltavacchinnavastu grahanam pratyabhi jfianam 
(Saptapaddrthi, 167). Recognition is the apprehension of a thing 
qualified by the idea of being past. 

According to Tarkabhd§d (50), purvavasthanubhavajanitasamsldLra- 
sahakrtendriyaprabhava pratyabhijfla. 

Page 71.—The earlier Naiyayikas regarded dreams as presentations 
(anubhava) and not remembrance (smrti). See N.S., iii. 1. 14; 
iv. 2. 34-35; N.B., i. 1. 16; and N.V., p. 79, Kanada and later 
Naiyayikas, like Bhasarvajfia and Jayanta, look upon dreams as 
representative. Udayana does not identify dream states with recol¬ 
lections. See Kiranavali, p. 275. Samkara refers to the view that 
the dreams produced by spells, deities, and particular kinds of sub¬ 
stances possess some truth. Mantra devatS. dravya vi£esanimittfi£ ca 
kecit svapnfis satyarthagandhino bhavanti. S.B., iii. 2. 4. 

Page 72.—See Dream Theory in Indian Thought , by Ume§a Mi&ra. 
Allahabad Univ. Studies, Vol. V. 

Page 95.—The material cause (upadanakara^ia) is one with the 
inherent cause (samav&yi karana), when we refer to things as produced, 
but in the case of guna or quality and karma or activity the inherent 
cause is not the material one. In the case of a white cloth, the 
inherent cause of whiteness is the cloth, which is not, however, its 
material cause. 

Page 122.—In the persistent knowledge of the same object (dh£r£- 
vahikajfi&na), as when we notice a table for a few moments continuously, 
is one's knowledge of the second moment the same as one's knowledge 
of the first? It is argued by some that the two are not the same. 
Knowledge varies each moment even as the object varies its character 
each moment in its space-time setting. The NaiyS-yika objects to 
this on the ground that the moments of our experience are not dis¬ 
tinguished by our consciousness. What we perceive is not an atomic 
moment but a stretch of time. Ksa^an&m attndriyatv&t sthulop&dhim 
ftd&ya vartam&natvagrahan&t (T attvacintdmaiM , p. 380). The moments 
are products of logical analysis and not facts of observation. While 
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persistent knowledge depends on objective conditions, memory know¬ 
ledge depends on previous experience. 

Page 127.—When we apprehend the colour blue, there does not 
follow an apprehension of the validity of the cognition of “ blue." 

Na hi nflasamvitprasavasamanantaram yathartheyam nilasaihvitiriti 
samvedan&ntaramutp&dayamanamanubhuyate. NyayamaHjari, p. 168. 

Page 128.—The Buddhists who hold that both knowledge and its 
objects are momentary cannot adopt the realist criterion of conformity 
to the nature of the object, since the object vanishes as soon as it is 
known. 

Page 131, Note 2.—Cf. Plato’s Theaetetus. 

Page 132.—Suktitvaprakarik&vidya cakacaky 5 .di s 5 d|*$ya samdar- 
$ana samudbodhita rajatasamskara saddhrlclna kacadidosa sama- 
vahitS. rajataruparthSkare^ia rajatajflanabhas&karena ca pari^amate. 
Vedantaparibh&sa, I. 

Page 148.—Souls are active only in a secondary sense in the Nyaya. 
There can be no parinama and even parispanda is inadmissible for an 
all-pervading soul. 

Page 164, Note 2.—See also SyddvcLdamafijari and Raja&ekhara’s 
Satfdarkanasamuccaya ,23. 


CHAPTER III 

Page 181.—Pan<}it Mi£ra thinks that Lilavatt belongs to the twelfth 
century a.d. See J.B.O.R.S., p. 158. 

Page 189.—While the Ny&ya regards the soul as the object of 
mental perception (manasapratyaksa vi§aya. Bha§apariccheda, 50-51), 
the VaiSesika makes it an object of inference (anum&nagamya. V.S., 
viii. 1. 2). 

Page 199.—The Mlmahsakas do not believe in the theory of cycles. 

Page 209, Note 3. 

Vyakter abhedas tulyatvam samkaroth&navasthitih 
Rupahanir asambandho jatibS-dhaka samgrahah. 

Page 216, Note 3.—Five kinds of ayutasiddhi are admitted: 
Avayavavayavinau, gunagu^iinau, kriyakriyavantau, jativyakti, vi&e- 
sanityadravyeceti. See Nyayakoka. 

Page 230.—Kala, Sk§^a and dik have no generic quality. 

Page 254.—An excellent edition of S.K., with Introduction, English 
Translation, and Notes by S. S. Suryanar§.yana Sastri, is published 
by the University of Madras. 


CHAPTER IV 

Page 258.—Dharmapari^§ma is the name applied to a mode. 
A gha^a (jar or ghat&k&ra as it is called) is a dharmaparinSma of clay, 
even as clay is of pjrthivl (earth). 
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Page 271, Note 3.—The Chdndogya Upani§ad refers to three 
bhutas, and Samkara in his commentary on vi. 4 speaks of trivjt- 
karana. Paficikara^a is not known to the older Upanisads, though 
the Taittirlya speaks of five bhutas. It is not mentioned by B&da- 
r&yana or Samkara, though later commentators like Anandajfiana 
refer to it. See his gloss on B.S., ii. 4. 20. 

Page 277.—Parispanda is change of place as distinguished from 
parinama or change of form. The former applies only to manifested 
(vyakta) tattvas. 

Page 294.—Arth§k&rena parinatayS buddhivptte£ cetane prati- 
bimbanad visayaprak&6a rupam jfi&nam. Nyayakoia. 

Page 298. 

Samkhyavfddhah saihmugdham vastumatram tu praggrh^&tyavi- 
kalpitam 

Tatsamanyavi£e£abhyam kalpayanti manlsinah. 

Sdmkhyatattvakaumudi, 27. 


CHAPTER V 

Page 360.—The all-comprehensive knowledge is, however, a siddhi, 
which naturally includes discrimination between pralqrti and puru$a, 
which is the real cause of kaivalya or liberation. 

Page 371.—The followers of the Samkhya worshipped N&riyana 
(n&r&yanaparah), while those of the Yoga worshipped ISvara (iSvara- 
devatah), or Siva, who is the Yogin par excellence. See R&ja6ekhara 
on Haribhadra’s Saddarhanasamuccaya , pp. 34, 42-43. 

Page 377.—Regarding the differences between the two schools of 
the PnLbhakaras, see Professor Hiriyanna’s article on “ Prabhakaras: 
Old and New,” Journal of Oriental Research , Madras, April-June 1930. 


CHAPTER VI 

Page 378.—Tantrarahasya of Ramanuj 3 ,c&rya seems to have been 
an extensive work of which the first five chapters are published in the 
Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 1923. 

Mdnameyodaya contains two sections on m&na and meya, written 
by Narayafia Bhatta and Narayaija Pandit respectively It gives a 
lucid exposition of the doctrines of the school of Kum&rila. The work 
is published in the Trivandrum Skt. Series by T. Ganapati S&stri, 1912. 

Page 381.—Taccendriyasannikar$ajam jfi&nam dvividham, nirvi- 
kalpakam savikalpakam ceti. Tatra indriyasannikars&nantaram eva 
dravyadisvarupamatrSvagfihi £abdSnugama 3 unyam yat sammugdha 
jfi&nam j&yate, tad vi$i$takalpana bh&v£d nirvikalpakam ity ucyate. 
Yat tu tad anantaram Sabdasmara^a sahakptam j&tyadi viSi^avastu 
vi?ayam raktoyam ghatoyam ity&di v y ak t a vi jfianam, tat savikalpakam. 
M&natneyodava, p. 8. 
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Pages 381-2. 

Jatih sarvagata nitya pratyaksajfiana gocara 
Bhinn&bhinn&ca sa vyakteh kum&rila matematS,. 

Mdnameyodaya, p. 85. 

Page 391.—Akfti for Kumarila means j&ti. 

Jatim eva akftim pr§.huh. i. 3. 3. 

Page 395.—For the views of the different schools of Mim 5 .ihs& on 
the validity of knowledge, see Pramatvam in Nydyakoia. 

Sarvair eva jfianahetubhir fitmani saksatkaravatl dhir upajanyate 
. . . sarvatra prameyasya aparok?aniyamabhavat. Smj:ti§u anum&n- 
Sntaresu ca na prameyam aparok§am. Sarvaica pratitayafi svayam 
pratyaks&h prakfi&ante. Prakarapapancikd, p. 56. 

While all knowledge is immediately known, it is distinguished into 
immediate and mediate, according as the object is apprehended 
immediately or mediately. 

Page 396.—Na hi pradlpah svagatavyavahararupe karye pradl- 
pantaram apeksate; tasmiid na buddhir api buddhyantaram. Mdna¬ 
meyodaya, p. 103. 

Buddhih svayampraka£eti guru£amkarayor matam. Ibid . 

Page 403, Note 1.—Commenting on Murari MiSra's view, Sithi- 
ka^thiyam on Nyayasiddhantamanjari says: Gha^oyam iti vyavasayafi; 
tataS ca gha^am aham j&nami iti anuvyavas&yafi, tena pramanyam 
grhyate. 

Page 406.—The Mmamsaka contends that if validity and invalidity 
are both external to cognitions, cognitions by themselves should be 
held to be neutral or characterless, which is not the case. 

Na hi pr£ma9y&pramanyavyatiriktam kificid api svarupam asti 
vijfifinasya. Mdnameyodaya, p. 76. 

If it is argued that all cognitions are cases of doubt until they are 
verified, the Ny&ya, which regards doubt as a form of invalid cognition, 
seems to imply the view of intrinsic invalidity, which is opposed to 
the doctrine of paratah pram&nya. 

Page 408. 

Sa ca dehendriyajfianasukhebhyo vyatiricyate 
N&n&bhuto vibhur nityo bhogas svargapavargabhak. 

Mdnamenodaya, p. 82. 

Page 411.—Manameyodaya contrasts the position of Prabh&kara 
with that of Kum&rila and defends the latter. 

For the followers of Prabh&kara, the form “ I know the jar *' repre¬ 
sents the general feature of all cognitions. Such knowledge is impossible 
if the self and the cognition are not manifested. So the self and the 
cognition must be admitted to be revealed as subject and cognitive 
activity. (Atmasvfitmanor kartftay§. vittitaya ca pratlyam&natvam 
abhyupagacchanti.) The followers of Kumarila object to the very 
premise that all cognitions are of the form “ I know the object/* 
S&likanfitha contends that if the subject is not manifested in all 
cognitions, it would be impossible to distinguish between the object 
of one's own cognition and that of another (svapara Yedyayor ana- 
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ti&aya iti). Those who follow KumSxila reply that knowledge appro¬ 
priated by the self is revealed as such. If it is argued that self-appro¬ 
priation should also be manifested, it is said in reply that the effect 
may be present without conscious manifestation, even as sense know¬ 
ledge may be imparted without a knowledge of the sense that operates. 

Mur&ri Mirra’s view is nearer the Bhatta position. Mi&ramate 
ay am gha^ah ity &k£rakaj fiananantaram ghatatvena gha^am aham 
j&n&mi ity jAinavisayakalaukika manasam utpadyate. Nilakan^ha 
on Tarkasamgrahadipikd (Nirijayas&gar ed., p. 167). 

We first have the knowledge “ This is a jar," and then the direct 
presentation that I know the jar as jar. Only, according to Rumania, 
the latter knowledge is inferred, while, according to Mur&ri Mi§ra, it 
is perceived. Both, however, dispute Prabhakara's view that all 
knowledge is of the form " I know a jar," sarvam eva jfULnam 
ghatam aham janami ity akarakam. NyayasiddhcLntamanjari , p. 341. 

Aloka on Tattvacintdmani says: Vyavasayotpattyavyavahitotta- 
raksanotpanna anuvyavasayavyakter eva bhattaih jfiatataiingaka 
anumititvena miSradibhiSca saksatkaratvenabhyupagamat ( Pratyak - 
fakhantfa, p. 158, Asiatic Society of Bengal ed.). 

Page 429.—See also Purva Mlm&msa Sutra, English translation by 
Pa$<Jit Mohan Lai Sandal, S.B.H. Series. 


CHAPTER VII 

Page 43°» Note 1.—Brahmavidyapratipadakam vedaSiro bhaga- 
rupam vedantaiastram. S.B. on Brh. Up., i. 1. 1. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Page 451.—Dr. Jha has translated into English Khan^anakhayda 
Khadya and Mr. S. V. Aiyar, Sure§vara's Sambandhavdrttika. 

Page 466.—Bhartyprapanca’s dvaitadvaita view is described by 
Samkara in his Commentary on Bfh. Up., v. 1. 

Pur^ad karai^ad purnam karyam udricyate. Udriktam karyam 
vartamanakaiepi purnam eva paramartha vastu rupam dvaitarupena. 
Punat pralayakale pur^iasya karyasya puriiatam adaya 'tmani dhitva 
purnam evfiva£i$yate karanarupam. Evam utpattisthiti pralayesu 
tri$vapikaie§u karyakarapayoh. purnataiva. Sa caikaiva punjatfi 
karya karanayor bhedena vyapadiSyate. Evam ca dvaitadvaitat- 
makam ekam brahma yathakila samudro jalatarangaphenabudbu- 
dadyatmaka eva. Yatha ca jalam satyam tad udbhavaS ca taranga- 
phenabudbudadayah samudratmabhuta evavirbhavatirobhavadhax- 
mi^iab paramartha satya eva. Evam sarvam idam dvaitam. para- 
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m&rthasatyam eva j alatarah gcldisth&nlyam ( samudrajalasthfiniyam 
tu param brahma. S.B. Bjrh. Up., v. i. 

Page 469. 

Upakramopasamhirav abhyaso’piirvata phalam 
Arthavadopapatt! ca hetus tStparyanirnaye. 

Page 482.—Cf. with Samkara’s account of absolute consciousness 
as supreme witness (sak§I) the following verse attributed to the text 
of Tarkabh&§&: 

Samvid bhagavat! dev! smj-tyanubhava vedika 
Anubhutir sm^ter anya smjrtih saihskaramatraja. 

Page 488.—Immediacy is the essential mark of pratyak$a, and 
not sense activity. God's knowledge is not sensuous but immediate. 

Page 490.—Some Advaitins hold that indeterminate perception 
gives us knowledge of pure being (sanmatram) and not knowledge of 
distinct objects which are the products of imagination (kalpana). 
S.L.S. 

Page 494.—In Advaita Vedanta, Brahman alone is eternal, and so 
even the significance of the Vedas is eternal only in a relative sense. 

Page 495.—ISvara in reuttering the Vedas in each world age 
preserves intact the previous finupurvi or order of words. 

Page 499, Note 3.—Jfianam tu vastutantratvan na de£a kfila 
nimittfidy apek§ate, yathfi agniru§ na fikS^o'murta iti tathfi atmavi- 
jfianam api. S.B. Byh. Up., iv. 5. 15. 

Page 501.—Truth for Advaita Vedanta consists in its non-contra- 
dictedness. The Buddhist criterion of successful activity is accepted 
by the Nyfiya with the qualification that it constitutes the test and 
not the content of truth. Truth is constituted by correspondence 
with the object. The Advaita contends that correspondence cannot 
be directly observed; it is only inferred from coherence (samvada) 
or harmony of experience. On this view all empirical truth is relative. 
The true is what is yet uncontradicted. It is possible that some 
further experience may contradict even the most probable empirical 
truth. We can never be certain that any empirical truth is absolutely 
true. NySyamaHjari, pp. 62 ff. 

Page 507.—Under the stress of ajfiana, the distinction between 
self and not-self is set up in the absolute caitanya. The atman behaves 
as the aham (the limited ego) that has accepted the limitations of 
antahkarana. Limitation means the presence and the possible ignor¬ 
ance of an other. The struggle to know the other results. 

Page 512, Note 4.—BrahmadarSane sadhanam ucyate. Manasaiva 
paramartha jflana samslq-tena 'caryopadeSa purvakam canudra$tavyam. 
S.B. Byh. Up., iv. 4. 19. 

Page 519-—Lower knowledge is deceptive only in the sense that it 
veils reality. 

Page 557. From the standpoint of Brahman there is no avidya 
at all. But Brahman as saksin reveals avidya. So far as I§vara is 
concerned, he sees through avidya or mfiya, which is distinct from him 
since there is no avarana for him. 
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Page 575. 

Anadi bh&varupam yad vijflanena villyate 
Tad ajftanam iti pr&jfia laksanam sampracak^ata. 

S.D.S., xiii. 

Page 585.—Cf. S.B. Bfh. Up., ii. 1. 20. Parabrahma vyatirekena 
samsa.rln 5 .ma n&nyad vastvantaram asti. 

Page 597.—Bhim&cSrya, quoting V&caspati, says: Mayavadimate 
trayo hi jivasyop&dhayah; tatra susuptau buddhyadi samskarav&sitam 
ajfianamatram, svapne jagradvasanamayam lingaiariram, jagradava- 
sthayam suk$ma £arira samsfstam sthulaiariram upadhir iti. 

Page 607.—Samkara mentions the following similes: Yath&'dbhyah 
suryacandr&dipratibimbo, yathava svacchasya spha^ikasya laktaka- 
dy upadhibhyo raktadibhava evam . . . yathodaka laktakadi hetva 
panaye suryacandrasphatikadi pratibimbo vinaiyati candradi 
svarupam eva paramarthato vyavatisthate; tadvad prajfianaghanam 
anantam aparam svaccham avati§thate. 


CHAPTER IX 

Page 672.—Nirvikalpakam ekajatiyadravye?u prathama piij<Ja- 
grahaijam; dvitlyadi pm<Jagrahai?am savikalpakam. . . . Prathama 
pratlty anusaihhitavastu samsthana rupagotvader anuvpttidharma 
vi^i^tatvam dvitlyadipincjagrahanavaseyam iti dvitiyadigrahai^asya 
savikalpakatvam. R.B., i. 1. 1. 

Page 696.—Suddhatattva is also called Suddhasattva. 


CHAPTER X 


Page 765.—See also:— 

Baladeva's Govindabh&sya and Prameyaratn&vali. E.T. by S. C. 
Basu. S.B.H. Series. 

The Sivddvaita of Srikanfha by S. S. Suryan§jraya$a S§.stri. 


CHAPTER XI 

Page 770, Note.—See also Udayana’s Atmatattvaviveka and 
Sarvajfiatmamuni’s Samk§epa&&riraka, 
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